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THE PAN DOUIt AND HIS PRINCESS. 
A HUNGARIAN SKETCH. 


" What is the day's news ? Tell 
me something my dear Colonel, for 
I am dying of ennui” said the showy 
Prince Charles of Buntzlau, one of 
the handsomest inen about the court, 
and incomparably the greatest cox- 
comb. 

"Not much more than yester- 
day,** was the answer of Colonel the 
Baron von Herbert. “ The world 
goes on pretty much the same as 
ever. We have an Kjpperor, five 
Electors, and fifty sovereign princes, 
in Presburg; men eat, drink, and 
sleep notwithstanding ; and, until 
there is some change in these points, 
one day will not differ much from 
another to the end of the tv ? orld.” 

“ My dear Colonel,” said *1116 
Prince, smoothing down the blackest 
and longest pair of mustaches in 
the imperial cuirassiers, " you seem 
to think little of us 9 the blood, the 
couronnes, the salt of the earth, who 
preserve Germany from being as vul- 
gar as Holland. But 1 forget ; you 
have a partiality for the gens du 
peuple 

" Pardon roe. Prince,” said Her- 
bert with a smile, “ I pity them in- 
finitely, and wish that they might 
exchange with the Landgraves and 
Margraves, with all my heart I have 
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no doubt that the change would of- 
ten be advantageous to both, for 1 
have seen ifkany a prince of the 
empire who would make a capital 
ploughman, while he made but a 
very clumsy prince ; and I have, at 
this moment, three prodigiously high 
personages commanding three troops 
m my regimen^ whom nature pal- 
pably intended to clean their own 
horses 1 heels, and who, I charitably 
believe, might, by dint of drilling 
and half-a-dozen years’ practice, 
make three decent dragoons.” 

“ Just as you please, Colonel,” • 
said the Priuoe, ** but beware of let- 
ting your private opiuion go forth. ■ 
Leopold is one of the new light, I 
allow, and loves a philosopher; but . 
he is an Emperor still, and expects 
all his philosophers to be of his own 
opinion.— But here comes CoIIiui.” 

Collini was his Italian valet, who 
came to infqym his Highness, that it 
was time for him* to pay his respects 
to the Princess of Marosin. This 
Italian’s principal office was, to serve 
his master in place of a memory— 
to recognise his acquaintance for 
him as ne drove through the streets 
—and to tell him when to sei and 
when^to be blind. The Prince looked * 

at his diamond watch, started front 

A 


2 , 

the sofa, gate liimaclf a congratu- 
latory gnfcacein a mirror, and, turn- 
ing to Coffin!, aake^, “ When am I 
to be married to the Princess ?” 

** Pob, PttaftCJ interrupted the 
Colonel, wittiwtttetffing of disdain, 
w this is too i Send this gri- 

macing fellow abb4t his business, 
and make love on your own account, 
if you will ; or if not, choose some 
woman, whose beauty and virtue, or 
whose want of them both, will not 
be dishonoured by such trifling.” 

« You then actually think her 
worth the attentions of a Prince of 
the Empire ?** said the handsome 
Toxcolhb, as, with one finger curling 
his mustaches, he again, and more 
deliberately, surveyed himself in the 
mirror. 

4 ‘ 1 think the Princess of Marosin 
worthy of the attentions of any King 
on earth,” said the Baron emphati- 
cally; u she is worthy of a throne, if 
beauty, intelligence, and dignity of 
mind,'can make her worthy of one.” 

Tile Prince stared. “ My dear 
Colofiel I” he exclaimed, “ may I 
half presume you have been specu- 
lating on the lady yourself ? But I can 

• assure you it is in vain. The Princess 
is a woman; and allowing, as 1 do,” 
and this he said with a Parisian bow, 
tbat bow which is the very language 
of superiority, “ the infinite pro- emi- 
nence of the Baron von Herbert in 
every thing, the circumstance of her 
being a woman, and my being a 
Prince, is prodigiously in my fa- 
vour.”' 

The Baron had involuntarily laid 
his hand upon his sword at the com- 
mencement of this speech, hut the 
conclusion disarmed him. lie had 
no right to quarrel wtyli any man for 
his own good opinion, and lie amused 
himself bjf contemplating theVrince, 
who continued arranging Ids mus- 
taches. The sound of a trumpet put 
an end to the conference. 

w Well, Prince, the trumpet sounds 
for parade,” said the Baron, “ and I 
have not time to discuss so extensive 
a subject as your ‘perfections. But 
take my parting information with 

• you. 1 am not in love with the lady, 
nor the lady with me ; her one-and- 
twenty, and my one-and-jifty, are 
Sufficient reasons on both siefes. You 
are qpt in love with the lady neither, 
4Sftd—I beg of you to hear tbd news 

» kero— the iady l »wt in love 
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with you. For th6 plain reason, that 
so shewy a figure cannot possibly 
be in love with any thing but itself; 
and the Princess is, I will venture 
to say, too proud to share a heart 
with a bottle of lavender water, a 
looking-glass, and a poodle.” 

The Prince raised his eyebrows, but 
Von Herbert proceeded. “ Buntz- 
lau will be without a female sove- 
reign, and its very accomplished 
Prince will remain, to the last, the 
best dressed bachelor in Vienna. Au 
revoir . I see my Pawl ours on parade.” 

Von Herbert and the Prince part- 
ed with .^mutual smiles. But the 
Prince’s were of the sardonic order ; 
and after another conteinplation of 
his features, which seemed, unac- 
countably, to be determined to dis- 
appoint him for the day, ho rang 
for CoUini, examined a now packet 
of uniforms, bijouterie, and otto of 
roses, from Paris, and was closeted 
with him for two profound hours. 

#. 4 - '•’. v * 

A forest untouched since the Hood 
overhung the road, and a half-ruined 
huge dwelliug. 

“ Have the patrol passed 

“ Within the last the minute*.” 

u 1 wish them at the bottom of the 
river; they cost me a Turkish ca- 
rabine, a hi ace of diamond watches, 
ns I’ll be sworn, from the showy 
fellow that 1 levelled at, with the 
valise behind his courier, scented 
enough to perfume a forest of brown 
bears.” 

“ Hang those Huhms,” was the an- 
swer. “ Kver since the Kmperov’s 
arrival, they have done nothing hut 
gallop about, putting honester men 
than themselves in fear of their 1 i \ es, 
and cutting up our employment so 
wofully; that it is impossible to make 
money enough on tin* road to gi\o 
a decent education to one 1 * children. 
But here comes the captain. We 
shall noiV have some news. Hperan- 
ski never makes his appearance, 
unless something is in the wind.” 

This dialogue passed between two 
Transylvanian pedlars, if a judgment 
were to be formed from their blue 
caps, brown eloaks, and the packs 
strapped to their shoulders. A nar- 
rower inspection might have disco- 
vered within those cloaks the little 
headsofapairofshortacimitars; their 
troweere would have displayed to tlic 
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curious the profile of two horse pis- 
tols, and their boots developed a pair 
of those large-bladed knives, which 
the Hungarian robber uses, alike to 
slice away the trunks of the britch- 
ska, to cut the harness of the horse, 
the throat of the rider, and carve his 
own sheep’ s-milk clieese. 

The captain came in, a tall, bold 
figure, iii the dress of an innkeeper. 
He flung a purse upon the table, 
and ordered supper. The pedlars 
disburdened themselves of their 
boxes, kindled a fire on a hearth, 
which seemed guiltless of having ad- 
ministered to the wants of mankind 
for many a wild year; produced from 
an unsuspected storehouse under 
the floor some* dried venison, and 
the paws of a bear, preserved in the 
most luxurious style of Hungarian 
cookery; decorated their table even 
with some pieces of plate, which, 
though ev idently of different fabhious, 
gave proof of their having been un- 
der noble roofs, by their armorial 
bearings and workmanship, though 
the rest of their history did not lie 
altogether ho much in high life; and 
in a lew minutes the captain, throw- 
ing nil' his innkeeper hat and rirah- 
coloured coat, half sat, half lay down 
to a supper worthy of an Emperor, 
or of a man who generally sups much 
better, an imperial commissary. 

The whole party were forest rub- 
bers : the thing must be confessed, 
li lit the spirit of the country pre- 
vailed even under the rotting roof of 
w the ( i host's I»oum\” — the ominous 
name which this old and ruinous, 
though still stately mansion, had 
earned among the peasantry. The 
name did not exactly express the 
tact; for, when tenanted at all, it 
was tenanted by auy thing rather 
than ghosts; by some dozens of 
rough, raw-boned, bold, and hard- 
living fellows — as solid specimens of 
flesh and blood as had ev^tr sent a 
sliot right in frout of the four horses 
of a courier’s cabriolet, or had 
brought to a full stop, scimitar in 
hand, the heyducs and chasseurs, the 
shivering valets and frightened pos- 
tilions of a court chamberlain, whirl- 
ing along the Vienna road with six 
to his britchska. 

Etiquette was preserved at this 
supper. The inferior plunderers 
waited on the superior. Captain 
Sporauskt ate hU meal alone, and in 


solemn silence., The pedlars wajeh? 
cd his nod ; filled out the successive 
goblets at a glance,, and* having per- 
formed their office, watched* at wre- 
spectful distance, the will of the matt 
of authority. A silver chime an- 
nounced the hour of ten. One v of 
the pedlars drew aside a fragment 
of a Tagged styawl, which coverfyj 
one of the most superb pendules of 
the Palais Royal. 

If the. Apollo wliojsat harping In 
gold upon its stytolate, could havp 
given words to his melodies, be might 
have told a curious narrative; f<p 
he had already seeif a good deal pf 
the various world ot adventure* 
Since his first transit from the mag- 
nificent Horlogeric of M. Sismontfi?, 
of all earthly watchmakers the most 
renowned, this Apollo had first sung 
to the world and his sister Muses in 
the chamber of the unlucky Priuee 
de $oubise. The fates of France 
had next transferred him, with tho 
Prince’s caiup plate, dispatches, se- 
cret orders, and military chest, into 
the hands of a regiment of Prussian 
hussars, at the memorable battle of 
llusbach, that modern “ battle of the 
Spurs.” But the Prussian colonel 
was either 410 much or too little a 
lover of the arts, to keep Apollo and 
the Nine all to himself; and tfie 
pendulu next rang its silver notes 
over the Roulette table of the most 
brilliant of Parisian opera-dancers, 
transferred from the salle of the 
Academic to thfc Grande Comedieat 
Berlin. But roulette, wheel of Plu- 
tus as it is, is sometimes the wheel 
of fortune ; and the fair La Pirou- 
ette*, in spite of the patronage of 
the court tuid the nation, found that 
she must, like generals and monarchy* 
submit to fafte, and part witli her 
brillmt superfluities. The pendule 
fled from her Parian mantel-piece, 
and its chimes were thenceforth to • 
awake the eyelids of the handso- 
mest woman in Hungary, the Count- 
ess Lublin nee Joblonsky, memo- 
rable for her beauty, her skill at 
lotoy and the greatest profusion of 
rouge, since the days of Philip Au- 
gustus, Us history now drew to a 
close. It bad scarcely excited the 
envy of all the countesses of her cir- 
cle, and, of course, became invalua- 
ble to the fair Joblonsky, when it 
disappeared. A regard of te*u times, 
its value was i^tgutly offeied. Tbe 
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Vrincess of Moro&in, the arbiter of 
Alt elegance, who had once express- 
ed^ her admiration of its taste, was 
heard to regret its loss as a specimen 
of foreign art The undone proprie- 
tor was only still more undone ; for 
of all beauties, living or dead, she 
most hated the Princess, blooming, 
youthful, and worshipped as she war, 
to the infinite detriment of all the 
fading Jobionskys of the creation. 
But no rewardrcould bring it back. 
This one source of triumph was 
irrecoverably gone; and from Pres- 
hurg to Vienna, nil was conjecture, 
conversation, and consternation. So 
ended the court history of the pen - 
dute . 

When the repast was fully over, 
Speranski, pouring out a glass of 
Tokay from a bottle which bore the 
Impress of the Black Eagle of the 
House of Hapsburg, and which had 
evidently been arrested oil its road to 
the Emperor’s table, ordered one of 
the pedlars to give him the papers, 
“ whifch,” said he, with a smile, “ that 
Turki&i courier mislaid where lie 
slept last night.” A small packet 
was handed to him ; — he perused it 
over and over with u vigilant eye, 
but it was obvious, without any of 
the results which he expected ; for, 
after a few minutes* pause, during 
which he examined every part of the 
case in which they were enclosed, 
he threw the letters aside. w What,” 
said he, in a disappointed tone, “ was 
to be expected from those opium- 
eaters? Yet they are shrewd in 
tlieir generation, and the scandals of 
the h&ratn, the propitious day for 
shaving the Sultan’s head, the lucky 
f star for combing his illustrious beard, 
or the price of a dagger-hilt, nre ns 
good topics as any Yhafc pans in our 
own diplomacy. Here, Sturiftvold, 
put back this circumcised nonsense 
into its case, and send it, do you hear, 
by one of our own couriers, to the 
Turkish secretary at Vienna ; let it 
be thrown on his pillow, or tied to 
his turban, just as you please; hut, 
at all events, we imm not do the busi- 
ness like a clumsy cabinet messen- 
ger. Now, begone, and you, Heinrich, 
Band me the Turk's meerschaum.” 

The bandit brought him a very 
handsome pipe, which he said would 
probably be more suited to the 
,Tt2rfc’s tobacco, of which be had de- 
pleted a hox.upou 4he table. Spe- 


ranski took the pipe, but, at Lis first 
experiment, he found the neck ob- 
structed. His quick conception as- 
certained the point at once. Cut- 
ting the wood across, he found a long 
roll of paper within. He glanced 
over its contents, instantly sprang 
up, ordered the attendance of half a 
dozen of “ his friends,” on horse- 
back, looked to the priming of his 
pistols, and galloped oft* through the 
forest. 

* * # # # 

On the evening of one of the most 
sultry days of July, and in one of the 
most delicious yet most lonely spots 
of the Carpathian IiIIIh, a trampling 
of hoofs, and a jingling of horse-fur- 
niture, and & confusion of loud and 
dissonant voices, announced that 
strangers were at hand. The sounds 
told true, for gradually emerging 
from the glade covered with tere- 
binth trees, wild vines that hung 
their rich and impenetrable folds 
over elms, bagels, and cypress, like 

draperies of green and brown silk 
over the pillars of some Oriental 
palace, came a long train of sump ter 
mules, led horses, and Albanian 
grooms ; next came a more formid- 
able group of horsemen, the body- 
guards of the llospodar of Molda- 
via, sent to escort Muhotnmed Ali 
Hunkinr, the Moslem ambassador, 
through the lkinnat; ami then t ame, 
seated on the Persian charger given 
to him from the stables of llie Pa- 
dishah, the brother of the Sun and 
father of the Moon, Sultan Selim, the 
most mighty, a little bitter-visnged 
old Turk, with the crafty counte- 
nance of the hereditary hunchbacks 
of the great city of the faithful. No- 
thing could be more luxurious than 
the hour, the golden sunset ; nothing 
lovelier than its light streaming in a 
thousand rays, shifts and shapes of 
inimitable lustre through the blooms 
and foliage of the huge ravine; .and 
nothing less lovely or more luxuri- 
ous than the little old ambassador, 
who had carried his elevation from a 
cobbler’s Rtull to the Divan, by Ids 
skill in cutting off heads, and had 
now earned hta appointment to 
the imperial embassy, by his dex- 
terity in applying a purse of ten 
thousand sequins to the conscience 
of the slipper-bearer to the slipper- 
bearer of his highness dm Vizier. 
Nothing could seem loss inclined 
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to look ftt the dark aide of tilings at 
this moment, or to throw away the 
enjoyments of this world for the 
good of Moslem diplomacy, than 
Mohammed Ali Hunkiar, as he sat 
and smoked, and stroked his long 
beard, and inhaled the mingled 
fumes of his Smyrna pipe, and the 
air aromatic with a host of flowers. 
But the Turkish proverb, “ The 
smoker is often blinded by his own 
smoke,” was to find its verification 
even in the diplomatic hunchback. 
As he had just reached the highest 
stone of the pasH, and was looking 
with the triumph of avarice, or am- 
bition, if it be the nobler name, down 
the valley chequered with the troop 
that meandered through paths as 
devious, and as many-coloured as an 
Indian snake, a shot struck his char- 
ger in the forehead ; the animal 
sprung high in the air, fell, and flung 
the ambassador at once from his 
seat, bis luxury, and a certain dream 
of clearing ten times the ten thou- 
sand sequins which lie had disbur- 
sed for his place, by a genuine Turk- 
ish business of the dagger, before 
be left the portcullis of Orenburg. 

AH was instant confusion. The 
shots began to full thick, though the 
enemy might have been the beasts of 
the earth or the fowls of the air, for 
anye\idence that sight could give to 
the contrary. The whole troop were 
of one opinion, that, they must have 
fallen into the power of the fiend 
himself; for the shots poured on 
them from every quarter at once. 
Wherever they turned, they were 
met by a volley. The cavalry of the 
Iiospodar, though brave as panthers 
parade, yet were not used to 
waste their valour or their time on 
struggles of this irregular nature. 
They* had bought their own places, 
and paid the due purchase of a well- 
fed sinecure ; they had bought their 
own clothes, and felt answerable to 
themselves for keeping them in pre- 
servation worthy of a court; they 
had bought their own horses, and, 
like true Greeks, considered that the 
best return their horses could make 
was to carry them as safe out of the 
field as into it. The consequence 
was, that in tlio next five minutes 
the whole escort was seen riding at 
will in whatever direction the aes- 
tiny that watches over the guards 
of sovereign princes tfnght point the 


safest wy. ilia ravine, the hill, 
the forest, the rivefutyere all speck- 
led with turbans, like, flowers, in 
full gallop; the muleteers, being of 
slower movement, took the simpler 
precaution of turning their mules, 
baggage, and all, up the retired cor- 
ners of the forest, from which they 
emerged only to turn them with their 
lading to their several homes. All 
was the most picturesque mol6e for 
the first half-dozen rounds, all was 
the most picturesque flight for the 
next. All was silence thenceforth; 
broken finly by the shots that came 
dropping through the thickets wher«P 
ever a lurking turban suddenly seem- 
ed to recover its energies, and fly 
off at full speed. At length even the 
shots ceased, and all was still and 
lone. The forest looked as if it had 
been unshaken since the deluge; the 
ravine, calm, rich, and tufted with 
thicket, shrub, and tree, looked as if 
it had never heard the hoof of caval- 
ry. The wood-dove came out^igain, 
rubbed down its plumage, and cooed 
in peace to the setting sun ; the set- 
ting sun threw a long radiance, that 
looked like a pyramid of amber, up 

the pass. Tiurban, Turk, skirmish, 
and clamour, all were gone. One 
remnant of the time alone remained. 

Under a huge cypress, that cover- 
ed the ground with its draperies, 
like a funeral pall, lay a charger, and 
under it a grqpn and scarlet bale. 
The bale had once been a man, and 
that man the Turkish ambassador. 
But bis embassy was over. He bad 
made his last salaam, he had gained 
his last sequin, he had played his 
last trick, he had told his last lie* 
“ Dust to dust’* was now the history 
of Mohamme’d Ali Hunkiar, 

# 9 * * * # # 

The Hall of the Diet at Presburg 
is one of the wonders of the capital.' 
The heroes«aud magnates of tipper 
Hungary frown in immeasurable 
magnitude of mustache, and majes- 
tic longitude of beard, ou its walls. 
The conqueror# of the Bannat, the 
ravagers of Transylvania, the poten- 
timmi of Sclavonia, there gleam in 
solidity of armour, that at once gives a 
prodigious idea of both their strength 
and thfeir terrors. The famous rivers, 
figured by all the variety o£ *barba- 
riairtgenius, pour their pictured tor- 
repts over the ceiling.. The Bimve 
embraces the Saave, the Grau rushes 
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hi Auld glory through the Keisee $ 
Ettd flood® that disdain a bridge, and 
Sow a hundred leagues asunder, 
there interlace each other in streams 
as smiling and affectionate as if they 
slept in the same fountain. Enter- 
luff that hall, every true Hungarian 
Vim up his hands, and rejoices that 
he is born In the country of the arts, 
and, leaving it, compassionates the 
fallen honours of Florence and 

Rome. * 

Yet in that halt the Emperor Leo- 
pold, monarch of fifty provinces, and 
even sovereign of Hungary, was pa- 
cing backwards ami forwards without 
casting a glance on the wonders of the 
Hungarian hand. Colonel the Baron 
von Herbert was at the end of the 
saloon, waiting the Imperial pleasure. 
The dialogue, which was renewed 
and broken off as the Emperor ap- 
proached or left him, was, of course, 
one of fragments. The Emperor was 
in obvious agitation. “ It is the most 
unaccountable thing that 1 ever heard 
of” said Leopold. v “ He had, I un- 
derstand, a strong escort; his own 
train were numerous ; the road* re- 
gularly patroled ; every precaution 
taken; and yet the tilings done in lull 
sunshine. A man is murdered al- 
most under my own eyes, travelling 
with my passport ; an ambassador, 
and above all ambassadors, a Turk.” 

* But, your Majesty,” said Von 
Herbert, 4< is not how in Vienna. 
Your Hungarian subjects liave pecu- 
liar iddas on the subject of human 
justice ; and they would as soon 
shoot an ambassador, if the idea 
struck them, as a squirrel.** 
r “ But a Turk,” said the Emperor, 
w against whom there oould not have 

existed a shadow of personal jrfquc ; 
who could have roused no jealousy 
, at court ? who could have been 
known, in fact, by nobody here ; to 
be killed almost within sight of the 
city gates, and every paper that he 
had upon him, every present, every 
jewel, every thiug carried off, with- 
out the slightest clue to discovery! 
Baron, I shall begin to doubt the ac- 
tivity of your Pandours.” 

The Baron'* grave countenance 4 
Bushed at tlic remark, and lie an- 
swered with more than even Iks usual 
gravity. Your Majesty imigt de- 
”, tide* But, whftever has beeb in 
fault; alio# ibe to Vindicate my regi- 
' meat. The Pandour patrol were on 


the spot on the first alarm $ but the 
whole affair was so quickly over, 
that all their activity was utterly use- 
less. It actually seemed supernatu- 
ral” 

“Has the ground been examined?” 
asked Leopold. 

M Every thicket,” answered Von 
Herbert. “ I would Rtake my troop- 
ers, for sagacity and perseverance, 
against so many bloodhounds ; and 
yet, 1 must acknowledge to your Ma- 
jesty, that, except for the marks of 
the horse’s hoof® on the ground, the 
bullets sticking in the trees, and the 
body of the Turk himself, which had 
been stripped of every valuable, we 
might have thought that we had mis- 
taken the place altogether.” 

“ The whole business,” said Leo- 
pold, “ is a mystery ; and it must be 
unravelled.” lie then broke off, re- 
sumed his walk to the cm! of the 
hall, then returning, said abruptly— 
“ Look to the affair, Colonel. Tim 
Turks have no good opinion of us as 
it is, and they will now have a fresh 
pretext, in rlinrtriitg us with the as- 
sassination of their ambassador, do, 
send out your Patulours, offer a hun- 
dred ducats for the first man who 
brings any information of the mur- 
der; offer a thousand, if you please, 
for the murderer himself. Iken the 

crown would not be safe if these 
things were to be done with impuni- 
ty. Look to your Fandoms more 
carefully in future.” 

The Baton, with a vexation which 
he could not suppress, hastily re- 
plied — “ Your Majesty does not at- 
tribute this outrage to any of niv 
corps V” 

“ Certainly tu#t to the. Baron von 
Herbert^” said the Emperor, with a 
reconciling smile. f< But, my dear 
Bailm, your heroes of the Bannat 
have no hue for a Turk, while they 
have a fery considerable love for his 
pi u ndcr. For an embroidered saddle 
or a diamond-hiltcd dagger, they 
won 14 go as far as most men. In 
short, you must give those hold bar* 
bariaus of yours employment, and let 
their first he, to find out the assas- 
sin.” 

=» * >•- * * 

It was afternoon, and the AViener 
Ntraat was crowded with equipages 
of the great and fair. The place of 
this brilliant .reunion was the draw- 
ing-room of the Princess of Marosln, 
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and the occasion was the celebration 
of her birthday. Princesses hfcve so 
many advantages over humbler beau- 
ties that they mu9t submit to one ca- 
lamity, which, in the estimation of 
many a beauty, is more than a ba- 
lance for all the gifts of fortune. 
They must acknowledge their age. 
The* art of printing, combined with 
the scrutiny of etiquette, prohibits 
all power of making the years of a 

i H’incess a secret confided to the 
losoms of the privy council. As 
the hour of her first unclosing tlw 
brilliancy of her eyes, in a world 
which all tins court poets profess 
must be left in darkness without 
them, so the regular periods by which 
the hud advances to the bloom, and 
the bloom matures into ripened love- 
liness, are registered with an annual 
activity of verse, prose, and pros- 
tration, that precludes all chronolo- 
gical error. Even at the period when 
the autumnal touch begins to tinge 
the cheek, and the fair possessor of 
so much homage would willingly for- 
get the exact number of the years 
during which she has borne the 
sceptre, the calculation is continued 
with fatal accuracy. Not an hour 
can be silently subducted from the 
long arrear of Time ; and while, with 
all the female world beneath her, he 
suddenly seems to standstill, or even 

to retrograde, with tin? unhappy ob- 
ject of regal reckoning he moves 
'mercilessly onward, with full ex- 
panded wing carries her from climac- 
teric to climacteric, unrestrained and 
irrestrainahle by all the skill of fe- 
male oblivion, defied tlm antagonist 
dexterity of the toiifct, ,makes coif- 
feur mid cosmetics null and void, 
and fixes the reluctant ami lovely 
victim of the calendar in tjie awful 
elevation of “ the world gone by.” 
She is a cnlendai saint, and, like most 
of that high sisterhood, has purchased 
her dignity by martyrdom. 

Put the Princess of Marosin had 
no reason to dread the keenest reck- 
oning of rivalry. She was on that 
day eighteen. Eighteen years before 
that morning, the guns from the grey 
aud war-wort i towers of Marosin 
had announced through a circuit of 
one of the loveliest principalities of 
Upper Hungary, that one of the love- 
liest beings that even Hungary had 
ever seen, was come from its original 
skies, or from whatever part of crea- 


tion handsome princesses Vjilt tbkt' 
sublunar world. Aft the only dfr* 
scendant of her illustrious house, aha 
was the ward of thfe Emperor, but 
having the still nearer claims of bta&, 
her marriage now occupied the Im- 
perial care. A crowd of Marshalls 
and Margraves felt that they would 
make excellent guardians of the 
Principality, and offered their gene* 
roun protection. The lady seemed 
indifferent to the choice ; but Prince 
Charles of liuntzlau, by all acknow- 
ledgment the best dressed prince in 
the Empire, at tlie head of the hus- 
sar guard of the Emperor, incalcu- 
lably rich, and incomparably self-s*- # 
tlsfied, had already made up his owtt 
mind on the subject, and decided that 
the Principality, and the lady annex- 
ed, were to be his. The Emperor 
too had given his sanction. Prince 
Charles was not the man whom 
Leopold would have chosen for 
the President of the Aulic Council, 
though his claims as a master of the 
ceremonies were beyond all tjiscus- 
siou. But the imperial policy was 
not reconcilable with the idea of 
suffering this important inheritance 
to fall into the hands of a Hungarian 
noble. Hunjarv, always turbulent, 
requires coeVcives, not stimulants; 
and two hundred thousand ducats a- 
year, in the. hands of one of her dash- 
ing captains, would have been suffi- 
cient to make another Tekeli. The 
handsome Prinee was evidently not 
shaped for raising the banner of re- 
volt, or heading the cavalierS of tlie 
Ukraine, lfc was au Austrian in all 
points, and a new pelisse would 
have won him from the car of Alex- 
ander on the day of his entry into* 
Babylon. • 

Am&ng the faithful of the empire, 
the Sovereign’s nod is potties, reli- 
gion, and law. The Marshals and , 
Margraves instinctively bowed before 
the supremacy of the superhuman 
tiling that wore the crowu of Char- 
lemagne, and Prince Charles’s claim 
was worshipped by the whole em- 
broidered circle as one of the deci- 
sions, which it would be court im- 
piety to question, as it was court des- 
tiny to fulfil. 

Hui^iry was once the land of 
kings, and it was still the land .of no- 
bles- Half oriental, half ifestern, 
the Hungarian is ftext in magnifi-* 
cence to the Moslem* ’ He gives his 
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tell ducat for a shawl, a jewel-hilted 
safer*, d> a glided cap, which nothing 
but bis fear of being mistaken for a 
Turk prevents him from turning into 
a turban. The Princess Juliana of 
Afarosin sat in the centre of a cham- 
ber that might have made the cabi- 
net of the favourite Sultana of the 
Lord of the Infidels* She sat on a 
low sofa covered with tapestry from 
Smyrna; her caftan, girdled with the 
largest emeralds, was made by the 
fair fingers of the Greekunaidens of 
Sakmichi ; her hair, long, black, and 
drooping round her persoq, in rich 
sable wreaths, like the branches of a 
Vy press, was surmounted by a crescen t 
which had won many an eye in the 
jewel mart of Constantinople; and 
in her hand she waved a fan of pea- 
cocks* plumes, made by the princi- 
pal artist to the sernil of Teheran. 
Thus Oriental in her drapery, co- 
lours, and costume, she sat in the 
centre of a chamber, which, for its 

f 'looiny carvings, yet singular state- 
inesd of decoration, might have re- 
mindcM the spectator of some Indian 
shrine, or subterranean dungeon of 
th« dark spirits enclosing a spirit of 
light ; or, to abandon poetry, and tell 
the truth in plain speech, the cham- 
ber reminded the spectator of the 
formal, yet lavish splendour of the 
old kingly times of the land, while 
its possessor compelled him to feel 
the fact, that aM magnificence is for- 
gotten in the presence of a beautiful 
woman. 

The Princess received the homage 
of the glittering circle with the com- 
placency of conscious rank, and re- 
paid every bow with one of those 
* sweet smiles, which to a courtier nre 
irresistible evidences qf his personal 
merit ; to a lover, are spells that raise 
him from the lowest depths \o the 
most rapturous altitudes ; and to a 
• woman, cost nothing whatever. But, 
to an eye which none of these smiles 
had deprived of all its powers of 
reading the human countenance, 
there was in even this creature of 
birth, beauty, and admiration, some 
secret anxiety, which, in despite of 
all conjecture, proved that she was 
no more than mortal. There was a 
wavering of her colour, that J>espoke 
inward perturbation ; a paleness fol- 
lowed , by a flush that threw the 
•crimson if her gorgeous shawl into 
the shade; aresuesMnovement of the 


fingers loaded with gems; a «juick 
turn of the head towards ’the door, 
though the most potential flattery 
was at the moment pouring into the 
ear at the opposite side. There were 
times, when a slight expression of 
scorn upon her fine features escaped 
her politeness, and gave sign that she 
agreed with maukind of all ages, in 
the infinite monoton y, dulness, aud 
common-place of the Mite of the 
earth, the starred and ribboned so- 
ciety of the high places of mankiud. 
gut all was peace to the emotion of 
her features, when the door slowly 
opened ; and after a note of prepa- 
ration worthy of the arrival of the 
great Mogul, the chamberlain an- 
nounced, “ Prince Charles of Buntz- 
lau.” Pride and resentment flashed 
across her physiognomy, like light- 
ning across the serenity of a summer 
sky. Her cheek grew crimson, as 
the gallant lover, the affianced hus- 
band, came bowing up to her; her 
brow contracted, ami the man would 
have been wise who had augured 
from that brow the hazard of ta- 
king her band without fust securing 
her heart. Put all was soon over; 
the lovely lady soon restrained her 
emotion, with a power which show- 
ed her presence of mind, lint her 
chock would not obey even her de- 
termination, it continued alternately 
glowing and pale; wild thoughts 
were colouring and blanching that 
cheek ; and the fever of the soul was 
burning in her restless and dazzling 
eye. On the birth-days of the great 

in Hungary, it is the custom that 
none shall come empty-handed. A 
brilliant variety of presents already 
filled the tables and sofas of the 
apartment. But the Prince’s present 
eclipsed them all; it was a watch 
from the*HorIogerie of the most fa- 
mous artist of Paris, ami a chef- 
dVuvre, in point of setting. The Prin- 
cess locked at it with - a disdain 
which it cost her an effort to conceal. 
u Prince,” said s)ie, “ I regret the 
want «f patriotism which send* our 
nobles to purchase the works of 
strangers, instead of encouragiug the 
talents of our own country.”— “Yes, 
l>ut your Highness may condescend 
to reflect,” said the lover, " on die 
utter Impossibility of finding any 

thing of this kind tolerable except in 
Paris.” The Princess turned to one 
of the Bohemians who formed her 



bated of minstrels, and said, “ .Vla- 
dimir, desire the jewel-keeper to 
bring my Hungarian watch. The 
Bohemian went on his mission — 
the jewel-keeper appeared with the 
watch, and it was instantly declared, 
by the unanimous admiration of the 
circle, to be altogether unrivalled in 
the art. The Prince, chagrined at 
this discomfiture, asked, with more 
than the authority of a lover, if the 
Princess u would do him the honour 
to mention the artist so deserving of 
her patronage.” She handed the. 
watch over to him. He opened it, 
and a paper dropped out. On it was 
written the name of Mohammed Ali 
Himkiar. 

“ The murdered ambassador!” in- 
stinctively exclaimed fifty voices.— 
The Princess rose from her seat, 
overwhelmed with surprise and a- 
larm. “ The Turkish ambassador !” 
said she; “ then this must have been 
a part of his plunder.” The jewel- 
keeper was summoned to ghe ac- 
count of the circumstances connect- 
ed with the purchase. II is answer 
was, that “ it was no purchase what- 
ever.” But he produced a note which 
he had received along with it. The 
note was “ a request that her High- 
ness would accept so trivial a pre- 
sent on her birth-day, from one of 
her faithful subjects and that, un- 
able to discover the name of the do- 
nor, he had accepted it accordingly, 
ller circle soon after broke up. In a 
court, all things are known; in a pro- 
vince, all things known or unknown 
are an invaluable topic as long ns 
they are new. The story of the Hun- 
garian watch was turned into shapes 
innumerable. But the result of the 
investigation which immediately took 
place, by order of the Princess^was, 
that it had actually been made by ai^ 
artist of Buda for the Sultan, by whom 
it was sent among the presentatio- 
ns igned for the Emperor. On the fall 
of the Turk, it had disappeared, like 
all the rest of his plunder, and ligd 
been unheard of until it started into 
light in the household of the Prin- 
cess of Marosin. 

The little perturbation excited by 
this incident lasted but till the high 
and mighty of the circle liad with- 
drawn, to communicate the fact to a 
dozen other circles, and tal k of it until 
the world was weary alike of the tale 
and the tellers. But there was a per- 


& 

t urbation in the ipiacl 4>C ibis 
and lovely being, whb?fc came fromj a? 
deeper soiirco, andlgstedJpMer ;tbaa 1 
even the delight of bur nmbvmir . 
dred friends, in siwmiBnigtali the pos- 
sible modes in which the stately’ re- 
lative of Emperors had cpotrwed>U»?v 
charm into her f^ir bauds the most, 
superb tnontre under the roofs of the 
city of Presburg. 

Sunset began to shed its quiet gold 
on the hiii-tqps round the city— the 
Rounds of day were fading fast— the 
glittering crowd had left her hails to 
silence — add as she walked through > 
the suite of magnificent chambers in 
her gala dress, tissued with eme- 
ralds and rubies, and her regal love- 
liness contrasting with her eye fixed 
upon the ground, and her slow and 
meditative step, she might have been 
taken for theguardian genius of those 
halls of ancestry, or a new avatar of 
the tragic muse. Arrived at the bal- 
cony, film almost fell into the llowery 
seat, below which spread a a lint 
and various view of the most fertile 
plain of Hungary. But the vision 
on her eye was not of the harvest 
heavily swelling before her at every 
wave of the breeze. Her thoughts 
were of valleys, where the sun never 
reached their green depths — of fo- 
rests, where the roebuck fed and 
sported in scorn of the hunter— of 

mountains, whose marble spines were 
covered only with clouds, and whose 
only echoes were those of the thun- 
der or the eagle. All before iier*eyo 
was beauty cultured, and calm plea- 
sure. The peasantry were driving 
their wains homeward loaded with 
the luxuriance of the Hungarian 
fields, proverbially rich where they 
are cultivated at all. Large droves 
of quiet tattle were speckling the 
distant pasture, and enjoying the 
heat and light of evening. The citi- 
zens were issuing from the city gates 
to taste the freshness of the hour, 
and troops of the nobles attendant 
on the imperial ceremony, relieved 
from the labours of etiquette and 
antechambers, were driving their 
glittering equipages through the ave- 
nues, or caracolling their Ukraine 
chargers through the meadows. Yet 
for the living landscape the young 
gazer had no eyes. The scene *>n 
which her spirit dwelt avas one of 
ravage majesty and lonely power. A 
vast pile of rocks, through which a 
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way Bcemed to have been cloven by 
the thunderbolt, opened on a glen as 
desolate as if it had never been trod- 
den by the foot of nmn. Yet, under 
the shelter of one of its overhanging 
cliffs, peeping out from a drapery of 
heath, lichens, aud wild flowers, as 
rich as a Persian C arpet, was seen 
the outline of a rude building, half 
cottage, half tower, and resting on the 
slope beside it, a hunter with bis 
boar-spear fixed uprigfit in the turf 
— a greyhound beside him, and his 
whole soul employed in listening to 
the roar of the Mediterranean, whose 
waters chafed and swelled at the en- 
trance of the ravine, and spread to 
the horizon like a gigantic sheet of 
sanguined steel. 

The murmur of the church hells 
for the evening service at length 
scattered the \ision. The mountain 
forests umished, the glen of eternal 
marble was a garden embroidered 
with all the eulti\atbn of art, and 
nothing was left of the whole proud 
picture but the star that now came, 
like a bride from her chamber, and 
stood bhowerini: radiance upon her 
bead. That star, t^o, bad gleamed 
upon the sky of the Croatian i a vine, 
and in her enthusiasm she could al- 
most haw* addressed it like a friend, 
or put up a prayer to is shrine as 
that of a beneficent divinity. In the 
strong sensibility of the moment, she 
uttered u few broken aspirations to 
its brightness, and a wish that site 
might escape the infinite weariness 
o( life, and, like that star, he a gazer 
on existence, from a height abo\e 
the cares and clouds of this world. 
A. sudden luowuient among the 
shrubs below caught her car; she 
glanced down, and saw, with his 
countenance turned full on her, as if 
she were something more than hu- 
man, the hunter \y)iom her fancy 
bad pic tured in the glen ! 

* 4 * * 

It was midnight, when twenty iu- 
di\idu,.U, eviikentiy of ld^li rank, 
had assembled iu, an obscure bouse 
in one of the suburbs. Put it was 
evident from tire plainness of their 
dress, that they had some object in 
concealing their rank; tuid from the. 
Vfrjapons under their cloaks, it was 
equally evident that they Jiad come 
upon some business, in which either 
danger was to he guarded again&t, or 
violence intended. 


For some time (here was silence, 
the only words exchanged were in 
whispers. At intervals, a low knock 
at the door, a watchword, and a sign 
exchanged between the keeper of 
the entrance and the applicant with- 
out, announced a new corner. Still, 
nothing was done ; and as the cathe- 
dral bells tolled midnight, the anxiety 
for the arrival of some distinguished 
stranger, who had unaccountably 
delayed his coming, grew excessive. 
It gradually escaped, too, that tho 
Cardinal di Lecco, the Papal Inter- 
im m-io, was the expected individual. 

The signal was given at last ; the 
door opened, and a pale, decrepit 
Homan ecclesiastic entered. “ Are 
all our friends here r" was his first 
question. Put the answer was by no 
means a hospitable one. “ I5y wlmt 
means, Monsignore, 1 ’ said a tall dark- 
featured personage, advancing to 
him, ,£ hnie we the honour of seeing 
j/oh here? We aie upon private busi- 
ness." — 11 1 come by your own in- 
vitation said the ecclesiastic mild- 
ly, producing at the tmme time a 
letter, which was handed round the 
circle. “ Put tins letter is to the 
nuncio of his Holiness; and it was 
only from him that we desired an 
answer in person." Then, in a 
higher tone, and half drawing bis 
sword, an action which w as imitated 
by nil, 44 Wo must know, reverend 
signor, who \ou tiro, and by what 
authority you liateiuliuded yourself 
into this room, nr you must prepare 
to receive flu* reward due to all spies 
and traitors." The venerable priest's 
countenance betrayed the most ob- 
vious alarm; sui rounded by this 
conflux of judignunt visages, and 
with twenty swords already flashing 
round hi* head, it required more 
•than usual linn ness to contemplate 
liis situation without awe. The 
single glauce which lie cast to the 
door, seemed to sav, how gladly he 
would hate escaped from this speci- 
nfen of Hungarian deliberation. Mis 
] perturbation evidently deprived him 
of defence; he tried to explain the 
cause of his coming ; he searched his 
dress for some paper, which, by his 
signs rather than his words, he inti- 
mated, would answer for his charac- 
ter. He so arched his bosom, all was 
in vain ; bis hands became entangled, 
lie made c a sudden step to the door, 
but suspicion was now thoroughly 
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roused. Every sword was flashing 
there against his bosom. He tottered 
back, uttered some indistinct sounds 
of terror, and fell fainting into a 
chair. 

The question was now how to dis- 
pose of him, for that he was not the 
Cardinal was a matter of personal 
knowledge to Count Colveliino, the 
personage who had first addressed 
him. 

The Count, a man of habitual fe- 
rocity, proposed that he should bo 
stabbed cm the spot — an opinion 
which met with universal assent; but 
the difficulty was, how to dispose of 
the body. To bury it where they 
were was impossible for men with 
no other instruments than their 
swords; to fling it into the river, 
would inevitably betray the murder 
by daylight; and even to convey it 
through tlx* streets, to the river side, 
might, he perilous from the number 
of guards and loiterers brought to- 
gether by the Imperial residence. 
During the deliberation, the old ec- 
clesiastic returned to his senses, By 
some accident, his hand had fallen 
upon the secret packet which con- 
tained his credentials; the discovery 
acted on him as a cure for all his 
feebleness; and in his delivery of 
liin mission, he e\eu wore ail air of 

dignity. “ The length and haste 
of my journey from Horne," said the 
venerable man, “may apologize, most 
noble lords, for my weakness; hut 
this paper will, 1 presume, he satis- 
factory. It is, as you see, the re- 
script of his Holiness to the Cardinal 
di Lecco, whose servant and secre- 
tary stands before you. The Cardi- 
nal, suddenly occupied by the high 
concerns of the Secreta Conciljp, of 
which he has just, been appointed 
president, has sent me with his sig- 
net, his sign manual, and his instruc- 
tions, as contained in this cipher, to 
attend the high deliberations of my 
most honoured Lords, the Barons of 
I ipper Hungary." The credentials 
■were delivered. All were authen- 
tic. Colveliino sullenly acknowledged 
that he had been premature in con- 
demning the Papal envoy, who now 
announced himself as the Father 
Jincomo di Estrella, of the Friars 
Minors of the Capital ; and the point 
at issue was directly entered upon. 
It was of a nature which justified all 
their caution. The Emperor Leo-. 


pold was supposed to have brought 
with him to the throne some ideas, 
hostile alike to the ancient feudalism 
of Hungary, and the supremacy of the 
Homan See. Revolution was threat- 
ening in Europe; and the Barons 
felt violent suspicions of a revolu- 
tionary inroad on their privileges, 
headed by the possessor of the Im- 
perial Crown. The simple plan of 
the conspirators on this occasion, was 
the extinction of the hazard by the 
extinction of the instrument. Leo- 
pold was to*be put to death in the 
moment of his coronation, and the 
heir of the former royal race of Hun- 
gary, a monk in the convent of St 
Isidore, was to be placed on the va- 
cant throne. The debate lasted long, 
and assumed various shapes, in 

which the Papal Envoy exhibited 
the complete recovery of his facul- 
ties, and showed singular vividness 
and subtlety in obviating the impe- 
diments started to the project of get- 
ting rid of Leopold. Still, to over- 
throw an imperial dynasty, in the 
very day when its head was in the 
fullness of power, sun ounded by 
troops, and still 411 ore protected by 
the etiquette that kept all strangers 
at a distance from the royal person, 
had difficulties which profoundly 
perplexed the Barons. But the deed 
must he done; Colveliino, already 
obnoxious to suspicion, from his ha- 
bitual !o\e of blootfand tiolcnre of 
life, led the general opinion. After 
long deliberation, it whs decided that 

as poison was slow, and might fail— 
as the pistol was too public, might 
miss the mark, and but wound after 
all, the secuie wav was the dagger. 
But how was thhPto find the Empe- 
ror, through a host of attendants, who 
surrounded him like a Persian mo- 
narch, and through ten thousand 
ineu-at- anus, covered with iron up 
to the teeth, and as watchful as 
wol ves '< Fra Jiacomo then made his 
proposal. “ To attack the Emperor 
in his chamber,” sa’uWie, “ would be 
impossible ; and, besides, would be 
an unmanliness disgraceful to the 
warlike spirit of the nobles of Hun- 
gary.” All voices joined in the sen- 
timent. “To attack him in Ids passage 
through the streets, 011 the day *>V 

the coronation, would becqually im- 
possible, from the number of his 
guards, and equally dishonourable to 
the high character of the Hungarian 
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nobles for fidelity to nil who trust 
them,” A second plaudit, almost an 
acclamation, followed the sentiment. 
Fra Jiacomo now paused, as evidently 
waiting to collect his thoughts, and 
asked in the humblest voice, whether 
it was absolutely necessary that Leo- 
pold should die £ “ He or we,** cried 
Colvcllino, indignant at the delay of 
the timid old priest, “llo or wo,” 
echoed al* the voices. “ I obey,*' 
said the Friar, with a sigh, and clasp- 
ing his trembling hands upon his bo- 
som. “ It is not for an old monk, a 
feeble and simple man Tike me, my 
noble Lords, to resist the will of so 
many destined to lead the land of 
their fathers. But let us, if we must 
be just, also be merciful. Let the 
victim die at the high altar of the 
cathedral.” A murmur rose at the 
seeming profanation. The Friar's 
sallow cheek coloured at this mark 
of disapproval. He was silent ; but 
Colvellino’s impatience spoke. “ Let 
us,” said he, “ have no womanish 
qualms now; what matters it where, 
or when, a tyrant falls? Church or 
chamber, street or council, all are 
alike. The only question is, who 
shall first or sureC send the dagger 
to his heart ? Who among us shall 
be the liberator of his country?” 
The question remained without an 
answer. The service was obviously 
a difficult one at best, and the Bru- 
tu.|d was sure of being sacrificed by 
the swords of the guards. * f Cow- 
ards !” exclaimed Col vellino, “ is this 
your spirit ? Tis but a moment since 
you were all ready to shed your 
blood for the death of this German 
puppet, and now you shrink like 
children.’* “If it were not in the 
cathedral,” muttered some of the 
' conspirators. “ Fools,” retorted the 
haughty Count, “to such scruples 
all places arc cathedrals. But the 
cause shall not be disgraced by hands 
like yours. Colvellino himself shall 
do it ; aye, and this good friar shall 
give me his benediction too on the 
enterprise.” "Die ruffian burst out 

into a loud laugh. “ Peace, my son,” 
said the priest, with hand meekly 
tvaving, and his eyes fixed on the 
ground. “Let us nofc disturb our 
.souls, bent as they are on the pious 
tfervices of tl# Church and his Holi- 
ness the fiQher of the faitflful, by un- 
seemly mirth.* But let us, in all hu- 
mility and sincere soberness, do our 


du*y. The Count Colvellino has 
nobly offered, with a heroism wor- 
thy of his high name, to consummate 
the freedom of the Hungarian church 
nnd state. But this must not be, his 
life is too precious. If Prince Octar, 
the last hope of the ancient line of 
Ladislaus should die. Count Col- 
vellino is the rightful heir. The 
hopes of Hungary must not be sacri- 
cca.” 

The Count’s dark eye flashed, and 
his cheek burned up with the flame 
of an ambition which he had long 
cherished, and which had stimulated 
him to this sudden and suspicious zeal 
for his country. “The Emperor 
must not put the exown of Hungary 
on his head and live,” said he, in a 
tone of expressed scorn and hope. 
“ To-morrow ” said the Friar, rising 
as if he could throw off the infirmi- 
ties of age in the strength of his re- 
solution — “ To-morrow, at the mo- 
ment of the mass, Leopold dies, and 
dies by my hand.” All stared. “ No- 
ble lords,” said the Friar, almost 
abashed into his former humility by 
the sight of so many bold and proud 
countenances gazing on him, in every 
expression of surprise, doubt, won- 
der, and applause— “ Noble lords,” 
lie pursued, “ what is my life that I 
should value it, except as the means 
of serving his Holiness and this illus- 
trious country, which has for so many 
centuries been the most faithful 
daughter of the Church ? To me life 
nnd death are the same. But 1 shall 
not die. My sacred function to-mor- 
row \\jll bring me close to the Em- 
peror unsuspected. 1 shall be among * 
the prelates who lead him up to the 
altar. At the moment when lie takes 
the crown into his hand, and before 
lie has profaned it by its resting on 
his brow, Hungary ahull be free.** 

A loud outcry of admiration burst 
from the whole assembly. Colvellino 
alone seemed to resent the loss of the 
honour. His countenance lowered, 
acid grasping the self-devoted Friar’s 
sleeve, lie said, in a tone of wrath 
but ill stifled, u Friar, remember 
your promise. No parleying now. 
No scruples. Beware of treachery 
to the cause. But to make all secure, 

I tell you, that you shall be watched. 
As Grand Chamberlain, I myself 
shall be on the steps of the altar, and 
the slightest attempt at evasion shall 
be punished by a dagger at least as 
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sharp as ever was carried by a priest 
in either church or chamber.” ?ra 
Jiacomo bowed his liead to his gir- 
dle, and only asked, in a tone of the 
deepest meekness, ** Count, have I 
deserved this? Noble Lords of Hun- 
gary. have 1 deserved this ? Is trea- 
son laid rightly to my charge ? If 
# yoft doubt me, let me go.” He turn- 
ed to tlic door as he spoke, but even 
Colvellino’s disdain felt the folly of 
losing so willing an accomplice, 
and one who, besides, wuh now so 
much master of the conspiracy. 

Well, then, so be it,” murmured 
the Count, “ the cause will be dis- 
graced by the instrument. But this 
Emperor at least will molest Hun- 
gary no more.” Fra Jiacomo bow- 
ed but the deeper. All was now con- 
certed fur the deed. The conspira- 
tors were appointed to wait in the 
church of Saint Veronica, behind 
the cathedral, for the signal of Leo- 
pold’s death, and thence to proceed 
to tho convent where the heir of La- 
dislaus was kept, and proclaim him 
King. Colvellino listened to the lat- 
ter part of the arrangement with a 
smile of scorn. They were separated 
by the sound of the cannon announ- 
cing the dawn of the great ceremonial. 

* * * f * # 

The morning of the coronation 
foundall Presburg awake. The streets 
were thronged before day with citi- 
zens; nobles hastening to the palace; 
troops moving to their various posts 
in the ceremony ; peasants pouring 
in from all the provinces, in all the 
wild festivity and uncouth dialects 
of the land of the Huns. Then came 
the Magnates, riding on their riclily 
caparisoned horses, and followed by 
their long train of armed attendants, 
a most brilliant and picturesque clis- 
play. The equipages contained all 
that the kingdom could boast of fe- 
male beauty and high birth, and tip! 
whole formed a singular and vivid 
contrast of the strange, the lovely, 
the bold and the graceful, the rude^ 
and the magnificent, the Oriental ancf 
the Western,— all that a feudal, half- 
barbarian people could exhibit of 
wild exultation, — and all that an em- 
pire as old as Charlemagne could 
combine of antique dignity and civi- 
lized splendour. 

The sun, which so seldom conde- 
scends to shine on regal processions, 
threw his most auspicious beams op 
the city of Prcabirf g frfc thl# memora- 


ble day. But it was .in the cathedral 
that all the opulence of the imperial 
and national pomp was displayed. 
The aisles were hung with tapestry 
and banners of the great feudal f&> 
milies, and crowded with the body 
guards of the Emperor, and the richly 
costumed heydukes pnd chasseurs of 
tho Hungarian lords. The centre aisle 
was one canopy of Bearlet tissue, 
covering, like an immensg tent, the 
royal train, the^great officers of the 
court, and the Emperor as he waited 
for the consecration. Farther on, sur- 
rounding the? high altar, stood a cir- 
cle of the Hungarian Prelacy in their 
embroidered robes, surrounding the 
Archbishop of Presburg, and in their 
unmoving splendour, looking like a 
vast circle of images of silver and 
gold. Above them all, glittering in 
jewels, looked down from clouds of 
every brilliant dye, and luminous 
with the full radiance of the morn- 
ing, the Virgin Mother, in celestial 
beauty, the patroness of Presburg, tf 
wonder- working Madonna, “ whom 
Jews might kiss, and iufidels adore.” 

At length, to the sound of unnum- 
bered voices, ami amid the flourish 
of trumpets, and e roar of cannon 
from all the bastions, Leopold en- 
tered the golden rails of the altar, 
ascended the steps, followed'by the 
great officers of the kingdom, and 
laid his hand upon the crown. At 
that mo incut the Giand Chamberlain, 
Count Cohellino, had knelt before 
him to present the book of the oath 
by which he bouud himself to the 
rights and privileges of Hungary. In 
the act of pronouncing the oath, the 
Emperor was seen to start back sud- 
denly, and the book fell front his 
band. At the same* moment a wild 
scream of agouy rung through the 
* cathedral ; there was a manifest con- 
tusion among the prelacy; the circle 
was broken, some rushed down the 
steps ; some retreated to the pillars 
of the high altar; and some seemed 
stooping, as if rouud one who had 
fallen. Vases, flowers, censers, 
images, all the pompous ornaments 
which attend the Romish ritual on 
its great days, were trampled under 
foot in the tumult; and prelate, 
priest, and acolyte were flung to- 
gether in the terror of the time. Tlux 
first impression of all was* that the 
Emperor had been assassinated, and 
the startled flying nobles, &mLj£ie po- 
pulace at the gates, spread twreport 
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■* bm for Uieinetioallon I can, at any 
hour of the twenty-four.” He pro- 
ceeded wiU* the letter— “ You are 
honouring the memory of a mur- 
derer” 

a An atrocious and palpable ca- 
lumny !” exclaimed the Emperor. 
w What ! the m%n who died at my 
feet ? If blood is not to answer for 
honour and loyalty, where can the 
proof be given? He had got besides 
every thing that he cpula desire. I 
had just made him Grand Chamber- 
lain.” 

Von Herbert's grave Countenance 
showed that he was not so perfectly 
convinced. 

w I knew GolvelUno,” said he, 

“ and if appearances were not so 
much in his favour by the manner of 
his death, 1 should have thought him 
one of the last men in your Majes- 
ty's dominions to die for loyalty.” 

“ You are notoriously a philoso- 
pher, Vou Herbert,” said Leopold, 
impatiently. “ Your creed is mis- 
trust.** 

“ I knew the Grand ChartyberUin 
from our school-days,” said the Ba- 
ron, calmly ; “ at school lie was 
haughty and headstrong. We en- 
tered the royal Hungarian guard to- 
gether ; there he was hellish and 
profligate. We then separated for 
years. On my return as your Ma- 
jesty's aide-de-camp, 1 found him the 
successor to an estate w hich he had 
ruined, the husband of a wife whom 
ho had banished from his palace, the 
colonel of a regiment of llulans 
which he had turned into a school 
of tyranny, and Grand Chamberlain 
to your Majesty, an office, which I 
have strong reason to think he used 
but as a step to objects of a more 
daring ambition.” 4 

“ But his death, his courageous, 
devotion of himself, the dagger in 
his heart!” exclaimed the Emperor. 

** They perplex, without convin- 
cing me/' said the Baron. 

lie looked again at the letter, and 
cam$ to the Words, “ Breaking a liu- 
JMeJfeart.” 

•*l‘ What can he the meaning of 
/this ?” asked Leopold, angrily. 
“ Am I not to arrange the alliances 
of my family aft 1 pleafte ? Am 1 to 
forfeit my word to my relative* the 
Princ.0 of«Buntsdau, wheta he makes 
tlie most suitable match in the cm- 

. pirtffor my relative Uiq Princess of 


Stywsin ? This is mere insolence, 

read no more.” 

The Baron laid down the letter, 
and stood in silence. 1 

w Apropos of the Princess/* 
Leopold, willuuj to turn the conver- 
sation from topics which vexed him, 
M has there been any further intelli- 
gence of her mysterious purchase i 
tliat far-famad plunder of the Turk* 
her Hungariau chef-d'ceuvre t* 

“ If your Majesty alludes to the 
Princess** very splendid watch,” 
said the Baron, “ 1 understand that 

all possible enquiry has been made, 
but wj thou t the effiiCtpLir^ng *hy 
coune3uozrbet#lcen k» glftbpa ihe 
unfortunate ' of 
Turkish envoy.'”- * > \ A : 

“ So, my (U)i^,;\saiJ 4 th^-Einpe- 
ror, with a hdlf^mii^^ys tofce set 
down by the sfauphdopA Chronicle 
of Presburg as. an act&iiptfcc in 
rilling the pockets of Mohammed ? 
But the whole place seems foil of 
gipsyism, gonsiping, and juggling, 
i should not wonder if that superan- 
nuated 1)0110,11*0 Countess Joblcmsky, 

lays the loss of her pcndule to my 
charge, and that tin* Emperor shall 
quit Hungary with the character of 
a receiver of stolen goods.” 

*• Your Majesty may lie the depre- 
dator to a much more serious extent* 
if you will condescend hut to take 
the Countess’s heart along with 
you," said the Colonel, with a grave 
smile. ** It is, I have no doubt* too 
loyal* not to be quite at your Majes- 
ty's mercy.” 

" Hah/' said Leopold, H I must be 
expeditious then, or she will he tte- 
vote, or In the other world* incapable 
of any love but For a lapdog, or turn- 
ed into a canonized saint. But in 
the» meantime, look to these nobles. 
If conspiracy there be, let us be rea- 
dy for it I have confidence in yoqr 
Prndours. They have no love for 
the Hungarians. Place a couple of 
your captains in my antechamber. 
Let the rest be on the alert. You 
will be in the palace, and within cal), 
for the next forty-eight hours,” 

The Emperor then left the room. 
V on Herbert wrote an order to the 
Major of the Paudours, for a detach- 
ment to take the duty of the imperial 
apartments. The evening was spent 
at the opera, followed by a Court 
Ball ; and the Emperor retired, more 

than satisfied with the dancing loy« 
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dgr *of the Hungarian beaux and 

****## 

' The night was lovely, and the moon 
shone with full -orbed radiance upon 

the cloth of gold, embroidered vel- 
vet curtains, and high enchased silver 
sculptures of the imperial bed. The 
Emperor was deep m a midsummer 
night’s dream of waltzing with a do- 
zen winged visions, a ballet in the 
Grand Opera given before their Ma- 
jesties ot Fairyland, on the occasion 
of his arrival in their realm. He 
found his feet buoyant with all the 
delightful levity of his new region ; 
wings could not have made him spurn 
the ground with more rapturous 
elasticity. The partner round whom 
he whirled was Oberon’s youngest 
daughter, just come from a finishing 
school in the Evening Star, and 
brought out for the first time. But 
a sudden sound of evil smote his ear ; 
every fairy drooped at the instant ; 
he felt hia winged heels heavy as if 
they were booted for a German pa- 
rade ; his blooming partner grew 
dizzy in the very moment of a whirl, 
and dropped fainting in his arms; 
Titania, with a scream, expanded her 
pinions, and darted into the tops of the 
tallest trees. O boron, with n frown, 
descended from his throne, ami stalk- 
ed away in indignant majesty. 

The sound was soon renewed ; it 
was a French quadrille, played by a 
Golden Apollo on the harp — a sound, 
however pleasing to earthly ears, too 
coarse for the exquisite sensibilities 
of more ethereal tempers. The God 
of Song was sitting on a beautiful 
pemlule, with the name of Sismutitlr 
conspicuous on its dial above, and 
the name of the Countess Joblonsky 
engraved on its marble pedestal be- 
low. The Emperor gazed lira* with 
utter astonishment, then with a bursj 
of laughter ; his words had been ve- 
rified. He was iu a new postyion. 
He was to be the “ receiver of sto- 
len goods” after all. But in the 
moonlight lay at his feet a paper ^ it 
contained these words : — “ Emperor 
— You have friends about you, on 
whom you set no value ; you have 
enemies, too, about you, of whom 
you are not aware. Keep the pen - 
dule ; it will serve to remind you of 
the hours that may pass between the 
throne and the dagger. It will serve, 
also, to remind you how few hours it 
may take to bring a noble h$art to the 
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altar tod ta 

yours. : Coutoe* Jobloosiy ija* 

already receiredmore tfcwulav^ue. 

SwtoM*#**.* • . 

* # • *■ y 

The Countess Johloneky had him 
the handsomest woman in Oirift 
twenty years before. . But in Paris, 

the reign of beauty 1 Never lasts su- 
preme longer thaaa new.(){^rN— pos- 
sibly, among other realms* for the 
one that both are exhibited without 
mercy for the eyes or ears of man- 
kind. The*Opera displays it* charms 
incessantly, until all that remain tft 
witness the triumph are the fiddlers 
and the scene-shifters. The Belle 
electrifies the world with such per- 
severing attacks on their nervous 
system, that it becomes absolutely 
benumbed. A second season of tri- 
umph is as rare for the Belle as the 
Opera, and no man living ever has 
seen, or will see, n third season for 
either. The Countess retired at Jhe 
end of her second season, like Dio- 
cletian, hut not, like Diocletian, to 
the cultivation of cabbages. She 
drew off her forces to Vienna, which 
she entered with the air of a conquer- 
or, and the rights of one ; for the 
fashion that lias fallen into the “ sere 
and yellow leaf” in Paris, is entitled 
to consider itself in full bloom at 
Vienna. At the Austrian capital she 
carried all before her, for the time. 
She had all the firsfof the very first 
circle in her chains. All the Arch- 
dukes were at her bidding; were fed 
at her petits sottpers of five hundred 
hungry noblesse, cn comitt* ; were 
pilfered at her Into tables; were spell- 
bound by ber smiles, laughed at in 
her boudoir, and guccessively wooed 
to make the fairest of Countesses 
the haughtiest of Princesses.. "Still 
the last point was incomplete, — she 
was still in widowed loveliness. 

The coronation suddenly broke 
up the Vienna circle. She who bad 
hitherto led or driven the world, now 
condescended to follow it ; and the 

’Gouutess instantly* removed her 
whole establishment, her French 
Abbe, her Italian Chevaliers, ordi- 
naircs and extraordinaircs, her Fle- 
mish lapdogs, her Ceylonese mon- 
keys, ana her six beautiful Polish hor- 
ses* to Presburg, with tho determina- 
tion to di« devote* or make an impress 
on ti »e imperial fw>ul„whicU Leopold 
should carry back, and the imprea- 
B 
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Sion along with it, to Vienna. But was spurned from her. The Al>b6 
cares of state had till now interposed was Instantly countermanded. The 
a shield between the Emperor a bo- Countess had given up the nunnery; 
som and the lady’s diamond eyes, she ordered her Rix Polish steeds. 
She had at last begun actually to dc- and drove off to make her ark no w- 
apair ; and on this morning she had lodgments to the Emperor in person, 
summoned her Abbe to teach her the Put what is the world ? The Count- 
most becoming wav for a beauty to ess had come at an inauspicious 
renounce the world. She was en- time. She found the streets crowd- 
throncd on a couch of rose-coloured ed with people talking of some ex- 
silk, worthy of Cytherea herself, traordinary event, though whether 
half-sitting, ‘halt-reposing, with her of the. general conflagration, or the 
highly rouged cheek resting on her flight of one of the Archduchesses, it 
snowy hand, that hand supported on was impossible to discover from the 
a richly bound volume of ‘Jie Life of popular ideas on the subject. Fur- 
La Valliere, delicious model of the ther on, she found her progress irn- 
waated dexterity, cheated ambition, peded by the troops. The palace 
and profitless passion of a court beau- was double-guarded. There had 
ty, and her eyes gazing on the letter evidently been some formidable oc- 
whlch this pretty charlatan wrote on curronce. A scaffold was standing in 
her knees, in the incredible hope of the court, with two dead bodies in 
making a Frenchman feel. The the Pawltmr uniform lying upon it. 
Countess decided upon trying the Cannon, with lighted malefic*, were 
La Valliere experiment upon the pointed down the principal streets, 
spot, writing a letter to the Emperor, The regiment of Paudours passed 
declaring the secret flame which her, with Von Herbert at their held, 
had so long consumed her," “ con- looking so deeply intent upon some- 
fessing” her resolution to fly into a tiling or other, that she in \ai» tried 
convent, and compelling his obdu- to obtain a glance towards her cijui- 
rate spirit to meditate upon the page. The Paudoure, a gallant look- 
means of rescuing so brilliant an or- ini', but wild set, rushed out of the 
nannem of his court* from lour bare irat(*s,nnd galloped forward to scour 
walls, the fearful sight of monks aud the forest , like wolf docs in full 
nuns, and the performance of matins cry. The legiment of Imperial 
and vespers as duly as the. day. (blanks with Prince Charles of 

At this critical moment, one of the Bunt/lan witching the world with 
imperial carriages entered the jtorfe the bcM pert timed pair of musta- 
corfttrc, A gentleman of the court, rbes, and the mo-t irailam) y riubmi* 
stiff with embroidery, and slitter dered mantle in any hussar corps 
with Austrian etiijuette, descended in existence, rode past, with no more 
from it, was introduced by the page* than a how. All was confusion, 
in attendance, and with his knee al- consternation, ami the clank of sabre 
most touching tin* ground, as to the abeatha, trumpets, and kcnle-dfums. 
future possessor of tlie diadem, pro- The Countess gave up the duyaw) the 
sented to the Counters a morocco diadem, returned to her palace, and 
case. It contained n letter. The began the study of La Valliere nffaiii. 
perusal of the missive brought into The story at length traie-piied. 
the fair reader’s lace a colour that -The Emperor*- life had been attempt- 
fairly outburned all the labours of ed. Jiis own detail to his JTisy 
her three hours’ toilette. It request- C ouncil was— That before daylight he 
ed the Countess Joblonsky's accept- had found himself suddenly attack - 
ance of the trifle accompanying the ed in his hod hy rufliaus. His arms 
note, and was signed Leopold. The lu>d been pinioned during liis sleep, 
case wan eagnty opened. A hurst He called out for the Paiidour offi- 
of brilliancy flashed into the gazer's cers who had been placed in Jiif» an- 
eyes. It was the superb watch, the techamber ; but, to his astonishment, 
long-talked of, the long-lost — the the flash of a lamp, borne by one of 
watch of the Princess Marosin, and the assailants, shewed him those 
now given an an acknowledgment of Pawl ours the most active? in his 
this personal superiority of ller hand- seizure. Whether their purpose was 
some competitor. She satV a crown to carry liim off, or to kill him on the 
glittering in strong imagination above spot; to convey him to some cavern 

ner head. The Life of La Valliere or forest where they might force 
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him fo any conditions they pleased, 
or to extinguish the imperial autho- 
rity in his person at once, was be- 
yond his knowledge; but the vigour 
of his resistance had made them fu- 
rious, and the dagger of one of the 
conspirators was already at his 
throat, when he saw the hand that 
held it lopped off by the sudden blow 
of a sabre from behind. Another 
hand now grasped his hair, and he 
felt the edge of ft sabre, which slight- 
ly wounded him In the neck, hut 
before the blow could he repeated, 
the assailant fell forward, with a 
curse and a groan, and died at his 
feet, exclaiming that they were be- 
trayed. This produced palpable 
consternation among them ; and on 
hearing a sound outside, like the 
trampling of the guards on their 
rounds, they had silently vanished, 
leaving him bleeding and hound, lie 
had now made some effort to reach 
tin* casement and cry out for help, 
but a handkerchief had been tied 
across his face, his arms and feet 
were fastened by a scarf, and he lay 
utterly helpless. In a few moments 
after, he heard steps stealing along 
the chamber. It was perfectly dark ; 
heVould see no one; but lie gave 
himself lip for lost. The voice, how- 
e\er, told him that there was no ene- 
my now in the chamber, and offered 
to loose the bandage from his face, 
on condition that lie would nnswei 
certain fjiicstiuns. The voice was 
that of an old man, said he, hut there 
was a tone of honesty about it that 
made me promise at once. 

“ I have saved your life,*’ said the 
stranger; “ what will you give me 
for this serv ice r” 

u If this be true, ask what you will.” 

** 1 demand a free pardon for the 
robbery of the Turkish courier, for 
shooting tin* Ttuhisli envoy, and f oik 
stabbing the (I rand Chamberlain in 
your presence.” • 

“ Are you a fool or a madman who 
ask tins 

“ To you neither. I dernnnd, far- 
ther, your pardon for stripping Prince 
(diaries of Buntzlau of his wife and 
his whiskers together — for marrying 
the Princess of Mnrotrin — and for 
turning your Majesty into an ac- 
knowledged lover of the Countess 
Johlonsky.” 

u Who and what arc you V Villain, 
untie my hands.** 

The cord was snapped asunder. 


“ Tell me your name, or A shall 
call the guards, and have you hanged 
on the spot/’ 

“ My name J” the fellow exclaim- 
ed, with a laugh,— “ Oh, it is well 
enough known every where,— at 
court, in the cottages, in the city, 
and on the* high-road — by your Ma- 
jesty’s guards^ and by your Majesty’s 
subjects. 1 am the Pandour of Pan- 
dours— your correspondent, and now 
your cabinet counsellor. Farewell 
Kmperor, and remember— Speran- 
ski !” 

“The cords were at the instant cut 
from my feet. I sprang after him ; 
but 1 might, as well have sprung after 
my own shadow. He was gone — but 
whether into the air or the earth, or 
whether the whole dialogue was not 
actually the work of my own imagi- 
nation, favoured bv the struggle* with 
the conspirators, 1 cannot tell to this 
moment. One thing, however, was 
unquestionable, that 1 had been in 
the hands of murderers, for I stum- 
bled over the two bodies of the as- 
sassins who were cut down in the 
niche. The lirst lain]* that was 
brought in showed me also, that the 
two Pandour captains had been turn- 
ed into the two’ 'Palatines of Sid litas 
and Fnmherin, hut by what magic I 
cannot yet conjecture.” 


A more puxzliusr affair never had 
bewildered the highland inichty func- 
tionaries of the imperial court. They 
pondered upon it for the day, "and 
they might have added the year to 
their deliberations, without being 
nesuer the truth. The roll of the 
Pandours had been called over. ]None 
were lnissiiur except the two cap- 
tains; and certainly the two conspi- 
rators, though in the Pandour uni- 
form, were not of tin* number.. 

More perplexity still. The impe- 
rial horse-guards returned in the 
evening terribly offended by a day’s 
gallop through the vulgarity of the 
Hungarian thickets, but suffering no 
other loss than of a few plumes and 
tassels, if we except one, of pretty 
nearly the same kind, Prince diaries 
of Buntx.lau. The Prince bad been 
tempted to $pur his charger through 
a thicket. *He led the way in pur- 
suit of the invisible enemy ; he never 
came baefc. llis Whole rtgiment gal- 
loped after him in ^all direction**. 

They might as well have hunted a 
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mole; ie must have gone under 
oronnd— but where, was beyond the 
brains of his brilliantly dressed troop* 
era. He w as un prince perdu. 

Leopold w as indignant at this fro- 
lic, for as such he nuist conceive it ; 
and ordered one of his aides-de-camp 
to wait at the quarters of the corps, 
until the future bridegroom grew 
weary of his wild-goose chase, and 
acquaint him that the next morning 
was appointed for bis marriage. But 
lie returned not. 

Tspxt morning there was another 
fund of indignation prepared for the 
astonished Emperor. The bride was 
as undiscovernble as the bridegroom. 
The palace of the Princes* de 3Ma- 
rosin had been entered in the night; 
hut her attendants could tell no more, 
than that they found her chamber- 
doors open, and their incomparable 
tenant Oown, like a bird from its gild- 
ed caffe. All search was made, and 
made in vain. The Prince returned 
afte»r a week’s detention by robbers 
in a cave. He was ill received, Leo- 
pold, astonished and embarrassed, 
conscious that he was treading on a 
soil of rebellion, and vexed by his 

personal disappointments, broke up 
liis court, and rapidfy set out lor the 
hereditary dominions. 

He had subsequently serious af- 
fairs to think of. The French inte- 
rest in Turkey roused the Ottoman 
to a war. Orders were given for a 
general levy through the provinces, 
and the Emperor himself commen- 
ced’ a tour of inspection of the fron- 
tier lying towards Uotimelia. Jn the 
Croatian levy, he was struck pecu- 
liarly with the Count CoruegTio Itau- 
caleone, Colonel of a corps of Pau- 
dours, eminent for, beauty of counte- 
nance and dignity of form ; for acti- 
vity in the inameuvres of his active 
regiment, and one of the most popu- 
lar of the nobles of Croatia. The 
Emperor expressed himself so high- 
ly gratified with the ( 'mint’s conduct, 
that, as a mark of honour, he propo- 
sed to take up his quarters in the 
palace. The Count bowed, reluct- 
ance was out of the question. The 
Emperor came, and was received 
with becoming hospitality ; but where 
was the lady of the mansion r She 
|*as unfortunately indisposed. The 
Emperor expressed his regret, and 
the apologj was accepted e hut in the 
evening, 'while, after a day of re- 

yiews imd riding through the Croa- 


tian hills, he was enjoy mg the loVely 
view 6f the sun going down over the 
Adriatic, and sat at a window cover- 
ed with fruits and flowers, impenrled 
with the dew of a southern twilight, 
a Hungarian song struck his ear, that 
had been a peculiar favourite of his 
two years before, during Jiis stay in 
IVes burg. He enquired of the Count 
who was the singer. Bancaleone’s 
contusion was visible. In a few mo- 
ments the door suddenly opened, and 
two beautiful infants, who had stray- 
ed away from their attendants, ram- 
bled into the room. The Count in 
vain attempted to lead them out. 
liis imperial guest was delighted 
with them, and begged that they 
might bo allowed to stay. 

The eldest child, to pay his tribute 
to the successful advocate on the 
occasion, repeated the Hungarian 
song. “ Who had taught, him 
“ liis mother, who was a Hungai bin.” 
Bancaleone rose in ev ident embar- 
rassment, left the room, and shortly 
returned leading that mother. She 
fell at the Emperor’s feet. She was 
the Princess ot Marosin, lovelier than 
ever; with the glow ot the moun- 
tain air on her cheek, and her coun- 
tenance lighted up with health, smi- 
ruation, and expressive beauty. Leo- 
pold threw his arms lomid his lovely 

relative, and exhibited the highest 
gratification in finding her again, and 
finding hei so happy. 

But sudden reflections covered 
the imperial brow with gloom. The 
mysterious deaths, the conspiracies, 
tin* sanguinary violences of Pies- 
lmrg, lose in his mind, and be felt 
the painful necessity of explanation. 

Bancaleone. bad left the room; 
but an attendant opened the door, 
saying that a Pandour find brought 
a di*. patch for his Majesty. 'I lie 
J'andour entered, carrying a porte- 
feuille in liis hand. The Emperor 
immediately recognised him, as ha- 
ving often attracted his notice on pa- 
rade, by his activity on horseback, 
ayd bis handsome figure. After a 
few tours d' address?, which shew- 
ed Ids skill in disguise, the Count 
threw oil the Pandour, and explained 
the mystifications of Presburg. 

“Iliad been long attached,” said lie, 
“ to the Princess of Marosin, bef ore 
your Majesty had expressed your 
wishes in favour of the alliance; of 
Prince Charles of Buntzlau. I imme- 
diately farmed the presumptuous de- 
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termination of thwarting the Prlhce’s 
objects. I entered, by the favour of 
my old friend, Colonel von Herbert, 
hh a private in big Pandours, and was 
thus on the spot to attend to my 
rival’s movements. The Pandours 
are, as your Majesty knows, great 
wanderers through the woods, and 
one of thorn, by some means or other, 
had found, or perhaps robbed, a part 
of the Turkish courier’s dispatches. 
These dispatches lie shewed to a 
comrade, who shewed them to me; 
they were of importance ; for they 
developed a plot which the Turks 
were concerting with some profligate 
nobles of Presburg, to carry off your 
Ma jesty into the Turkish dominions, 
a plot which waited only for the ar- 
rival of the Turkish envoy. I got 
leave of absence, joined some of the 
rabble of gypsies who tell fortunes, 
and rob when they have no fortunes 
to tell. We met the Turk, a melee 
ensued, he was unfortunately killed ; 
but I secured the dispatches. The 
Turk deserved liis fate as a conspi- 
rator. His papers contained the 
names of twenty Magnates, all pur- 
chased by Turkish gold. The Mag- 
nates were perplexed by his death. 
They now waited for the arrival of 
a lloinihb priest, who was to manage 
the ecclesiastical part of your Ma- 
jesty’s murder. I went into the 
woods again, caught the C ardinal 
alive on his march, put him into the 
hands of the gypsies, who, feeling 

no homage for his vocation, put him 
on a sanative and nntipolitical regi- 
men of bread and water for a foil- 
night, and then dismissed him over the 
frontier. On the day of the corona- 
tion, vour Majesty was to have died 
by tbe bauds of Colvelliuo. 1 volun- 
teered the office. C olvellino fallow- 
ed me, to keep me to my duty. I 
plucked your robe to put you on 
your guard ; saw the Grand ( jian*ber- 
lain’s dagger drawn to repay me fur 
my officiouHiiesH, and, in self-de- 
fence, was forced to use my own, 

lie was a traitor, and he died only 
too honourable a death.” 

“ Hut tbe magic that changed the 
Pandour captains into Palatines? 
That Sperannki too, who had the im- 
pudence to lecture ine in my bonds ?” 
asked the Emperor with a smile. 

“ All was perfectly simple,” said 


the Count; "the two captains were 
invited to a supper in the palace, 
which soon disqualified them for 
taking your Majesty’s guard. Their 
uniforms were then given to two of 
the Palatines, who undertook to carry 
off your Majesty, or kill you in case 
of resistance. But no man can work 
without instruments. One of the 
gypsies, who was to have acted as 
postilion on the occasion, sold his 
employment* for that night to an- 
other, who sold his secret to me. I 
remained 4ii the next chamber to 
your Majesty’s during the night. I 
had posted a dozen of the Pandours 
within call, in case of your being in 
actual danger. Hut my brut, purpose 
was to bailie the conspiracy without 
noise ; however, the ruffians were 
more savage than 1 had thought 
them, and 1 was nearly too late. Hut, 
two strokes of the sabre were enough, 
and the two palatines finished their 
career as expeditiously at least a$ if 
they had died upon the scaffold. In 
this portefeuille are the Turk’s dis- 
patches, the Cardinal's prayers, Col- 
vel lino’s plot, and the Magnates’ 
oaths.” 

Leopold rose and took him by the 
hand. “ Count, you shall be my aide- 
de-camp, and a general. Vuu de- 
serve every praise that can be given 
to skill and courage. Hut, the watch, 
the peudule, the trap for that prince 
of panoquets, Buntzlau r” said Leo- 
pold, bursting out into a laugh fatal 
to all etiquette. “ Your MujestyVill 
excuse me,” said the Count, “these 
are a lady’s secrets, or the next to a 
lady’s, a man of fashion’s. Mystifica- 
tion all. Magic every where ; audit 
is not over yet. .The Vienna paper 
this morning met my astonished eye 
with a full account of the marriage 
of his Serene Highness of Huntzlau 
with the illustrious widow of the 
( 'Ount Lublin nee Joblonsky. Capi- 
tally matched. He brings lier his 
ringlets, she brings him her rouge, 
lie enraptures her with tbe history 

of his loves ; she enfi give him love 
for love at least. He will portion 
her with his debts, and she is as 
equal as any Countess in Christen- 
dom to return the politeness in kind. 

Vive le beau marriage ! A coxcomb 
is the true cupidon for a coquettcwall 
over the world.” • 
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TOM CRINGLE » LOG* 
Chapter XI. 

The Chase of the Smuggler . 


The crib in which I was confined 
was as dark as pitch* and, as I soon 
found, as hot .as the black hole in 
Calcutta. I don’t pretend to be 
braver tlum my neighbours, but 1 
would pluck any maitby the beard 
who called me coward. In my small 
way 1 had in my time faced death in 
various shapes ; but it had ahva) s 
been above board, with the open hea- 
ven overhead, and generally 1 had a 
goodly fellowship in danger, and the 
eyes of others were upon me. Is'o 
wonder, then, that the sinking of the 
heart within me. which 1 now expe- 
rienced for the first time, was bitter 
exceedingly, and grievous to be 
borne. C ooped up* in a small suf- 
focating cabin, scarcely eight feet 
square, and not above four feet 
high, with the certainty of being 
murdered, as I conceived, wore 1 to 
try to force my way oil deck ; and 
the knowledge that all my earthly 
prospects, all my dreams of promo- 
tion, were likely to be blasted, and 
for ever ruined by my sudden spi- 
riting away, not to take into the 
heavy tale the misery which my poor 
mother and my friends must suffer, 
when they came to know it, anil 
“ who will tell *tliis to thee, Mary,” 
rota* to my throat, hut could get no 
farther for a cursed bump that was 
like to throttle me. Vi hv should 1 
blush to own it — when the gipsy, 
after all, jinked an ohl rich gouiihcd 

coffee-planter at the eleventh hour, 
and married me, and is now the mo- 
ther of half a dozen little Cringles or 
so ? However, 1 made a strong effoxt 
to bear my misfortunes like a * ^ 

and, folding my arms, I sat down on 
a chest to abide iny fate, whatever 
that might bo, with as much compo- 
sure a* 1 could command, when half 
a dozen cockroaches How flicker 
flicker against my face. 

For the information of those, who 
hate never seen this delicious in- 
ject, 1 take leave to mention here, 
that, when full grown* s' t, is a large 
flpjgy brown -coloured beetle, about 
two'inchefclong, with si* logs, and 
two feelers asj long us its body. It 
has a strong antiliystericnl ilavour, 

something between rotten cheese 


and assafietida, and seldom stirs 
abroad when the sun is up, but lies 
concealed in the most obscure and 
obscene crevices it can creep into ; 
so that, when it is seen, its wings 
and body are thickly covered with 
dust., and dirt of various shades, 
which any culprit who chances to 
fall asleep with his mouth open, is 
sure to reap the benefit of, as it has 
a great propensity to walk into it, 
partly for the sake of the crumbs ad- 
hering to the masticators, and also, 
apparently, with a scientific desire 
to inspect, by accurate admeasure- 
ment with the aforesaid antenna . 
the state and condition ot the whole 
potato trap. 

At the same time I felt something 
gnawing the toe of my hoot, which 1 
interred to be a rat — another agree- 
able customer for which 1 had ?* spe- 
cial abhorrence; but, as for beetles 
of all kinds from my boyhood up, 
they had been au abomination unto 
me, and a cockroach is tin* most abo- 
minable of all beetles ; so between 
the two 1 was speedily roused from 
m v state of supine, or rather dogged 
endurance; and, l’orirctting the geo- 
graphy of my position, i sprung to 
iny feet, whereby I nearly fractured 
my skull against the low deck above. 
1 first tried the skylight ,* it was bat- 
tened down — then the companion 
haUh, it was locked — but the ladder 
leading up to it, being cooler than 
the noisome vapour bath J had left, 
1 remained standing in it, trying to 
catcji a mouthful ot fresh air through 
# the joints of the door. All this wlnh 
hail been slipping along shore 
wi^i the Land wind abeam ot us, at 
the rate of five or bix knots, but so 
gently and silently, that 1 could di*- 
tyiclly hear the roar of the surf, as 
the long smooth swell broke on the 
beach, which, from the loudness of 
the noise, could not be above a mile 
to windward of us. 1 perceived at 
the same time that the schooner, al- 
though going free, did not keep away 
as she might have done, so that it was 
evident he did not intend to beat tip, 
so as to fetch the Crooked Island 
passage, # wl i i eh would have been his 

course, had he been bound for the 
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States ; hut was standing overjto th <3 
Cuba shore, at that time swarming 
with pirates. 

It was now good daylight, and the 
Terral gradually died away, and left 
ua rolling gunwale under, as we rose 
and fell on the long seas, with our 
sails Happing, bulkheads creaking 
and screaming,* and main-boom jig- 
jigging, as if it would have torn 
every thing to pieces. I could hear 
my friend Obed walking the deck, 
and whistling man fully for the sea 
breeze, and exclaiming from time to 
time in his barbarous lingo, “ Souffle, 
souffle, San Antonio.” llut the saint, 
had no bowels, and there we lay 
roasting until near ten o’clock in 
the forenoon. During all this period, 
Obed, who was short-sighted, as I 
learned afterwards, kept desiring his 
right arm, Paul Brandy wine, to keep 
a bright look-out for the sea breeze 
to windward, or rather to the east- 
ward, for there was no wind — “ be- 
cause he knowed it oftentimes tum- 
bled down right sudden and danger- 
ous at this season about the corner 
of the island hereabouts; and the 
pride of the morning often brought 
a shower with it, tit to lex el a maize 
plat smooth as his hand. 1 ’ — “ .No black 
clouds to windward yet, Paul v ” 

Paul could see nothing, and the 
question was repeated throe or four 
times. “ There is a small Mack 
cloud about, the size of my hand to 
wind ward, sir, right in the wake of 
the sun, just now, hut it won’t come 
to any thing; 1 sees no signs of any 
wind.” 

“ And Klijah said to his servant, 
(Jn up now, and look toward the sea, 
and he went up ami looked, and said 
there is nothing; and he said go 
again seven times and it came to 
pass the seventh time, that he .said, 
behold there ariselh a little cl oft d 
out of the sea, like a man’s hand.” 

1 knew what this foreboded, Ithich, 
as l thought, was more than friend 
Obed did ; for he shortened no sail, 
and kept all his kites abroad, fdr no 
use as it struck me, unless lie wished 
to wear them out by flapping against 
the masts. He was indeed a strange 
mixture of skill and carelessness ; 

but, when fairly stirred up, one of 
the most daring and expert, and self- 
possessed seamen I had ever seen, 
as I very soon had an ugly opportu- 
nity of ascertaining. 

The cloud on the horizon conti- 


nued to rise rapidly, spreading over 
the whole eastern 6ky, and the mom 
ing began to lower very ominously ; 
but there was no sudden squall, the 
first of the breeze coining down as 
usual in cats* paws, and freshening 
gradually; nor did I expect there 
would he, although 1 was certain it 
would soon blow a merry capful of 
wind, which might take in some of 
the schooner’s small sails, and pretty 
considerably bother us, unless we 
could better our lifting speedily, for 
it blew right on shore, which, by the 
setting iif of the sea breeze, was now 
close under our lee. 

At leugth the snifflor reached us, 
and the sharp little vessel began to 

,s jnta/iy as the rushing sound through 
tin? water is called ; while the wind 
sang like an Koiiau harp through the 
taught weather rigging. Presently 1 
heard the word given to take in the 
two gall' topsails and flying jib, which 
was scarcely done, when the moan- 
ing sound roughened into a roai>aml 
the little vessel began to yerk at the 
bend seas, as if she would have cut 
through them, in place of rising to 
them, and to lie over, as if Davy 
Jones himself had clapperclawed the 
mast heads, and was in the act of 
using them as levers to capsize her, 
while the sails were tugging at her, 
as if they would have torn the spars 
out of her, so that 1 expected every 
moment, either that she would turn 
over, heel up, or that, the masts would 
snap short oil* by the deck. 

All this, which 1 would without 
the smallest feeling of dread, on the 
contrary with exhilaration, have faced 
cheerily on deck in the course of duty, 
proved at the time, under my circum- 
stances, most ahmniug and painful to 
me; a fair strae death out ofthe main- 
top, or oft* the weather-yard arm, 
would to my imagination have been 
an easy exit comparatively, but to be 
choked in this abominable bole, and 
drowned darkling like a blind puppy 
— the very thought made me frantic, 
and 1 shouted, ai^d tumbled about, 
until I missed my footing and fell 
backwards down the ladder, from the 
bottom of which i scuttled away to 
the lee-side of the cabin, quiet, 
through, Absolute despair and ex- 
haustion from the lieat and closeness. 

1 hac[ remarked that from the^time 
the breeze freshened, the everlasting 
Yankee drawling W the crow^and 
the endless confabulation of the cap- 
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tain and bis mate, bad entirely ceased, 
and nothing was now heard on deck 
but the angry voic e of the raging ele- 
ments, and at intervals a shrill pier- 
cing word or two from Obed, in the 
altered tone of which 1 had some 
difficulty in recognising bis pipe, 
which rose clear aad distinct above 
the roar of the sea and wind, and 

was always answered by a prompt, 
sharp, “ aye, aye, sir,” from the men. 
There was no circumlocution, nor 
calculating, nor guessing now, but 
all hands 'seemed to he doing their 
duty energetically and we IT. “Come, 
the vagabonds arc sailors after all, 
we shan’t he swamped this turn 
mid I resumed my place on the com- 
panion ladder, with more case of 
inind, and a vast deal more compo- 
sure, than when I was pitched from 
it when the squall came on. In a 
moment after, I could hear the cap- 
tain sing out, loud even above the 
howling of the tvind and rushing of 
the* water, “ There it comes at last — 
put your helm hard sport — down with 
it, Paul, down with it, man — luff, and 
shake the wind out of her sails, or 
over we goes, clean and for ever.” 
Every thing was jammed, nothing 
could be let go, nor was there an 
axe at hand to make short work 
with the sheets and haulyards ; arid 
for a second or two I thought it was 
all over, the water rushing half way 
up her decks, and bubbling into the 
companion, through the crevices ; 
but ^t length the lively little craft 
came gaily to the wind, shaking her 
plumage like a wild duck ; the sails 
were got in, all to the foresail, which 
was set with the bonnet off, and then 
she lay- to like a sea-gull, without 
shipping a drop of water. In the 
comparative stillness 1 rqpld now 
distinctly hear every word that was 
said on deck. 

“ Pretty near it; rather close 
shaving that same, captain,” quoth 
Paul, with a congratulate; y chuckle ; 
“ but I say, sir, what is that wreath 
of smoke ru»ng # from Annotta Bay 
over the headland ?” 

“ Why, how should 1 know, Paul ? 
Negroes burning brush, 1 guess.” 

“ The smoke from brushwood 
never rose and flew over th^bJuff with 

that « wirl, I calculate ; it is a gim or 
I mtetake.” 

And he stepped to the companion 
for the purposes? as I conceived, of 
takfbg out the spy-glass, which usual- 


ly haflgs there in brackets fitted to 
hold it; he undid the hatch, aiul push- 
ed it back, when I popped my head 
out, to the no small dismay of the 
mate ; but Obed was up to me, and 
while with one hand he seized the 
glass, he ran the sliding top sharp up 
against iny neck, till he pinned me 
into a kind of pillory, to my great 
annoyance ; so I had to beg to be re- 
leased, and once more sluuk back 
into my hole. There was a long 
pause ; at length, Paul, to whom the 
skipper bad handed the spy-glass, 
spoke. 

“ A schooner, sir, is rounding the 
point.” 

As I afterwards learned, the Ne- 
groes who had witnessed my capture, 
especially the old man who had taken 
me for his infernal majesty, had raised 
the alarm, so soon as they could ven- 
ture down to the overseer's house, 
which was on the smuggling boat 
shoving off, ami Mr Fyall immediate- 
ly dispatched an express to the Lieu- 
tenant. commanding the Gleam, then 
lying in Annotta Bay, about ten miles 
distant, when she instantly slipped 
and shoved out. 

" Well, I can’t help it if there he,” 
rejoined the captain. 

Another pause. 

" Why, I don’t like her, sir; she 
looks like a man-of-war— and that 
must have been the smoke of the gun 
she fired mi weighing.” 

“ Eh sharply answ ered Obed, 
“ if it he, it will he a hanging matter 
if we are caught with this young 
splice on hoard; he may belong to her 
for wind I know. Look again, Paul.” 

A Jong, long look. 

“ A man-of-war schooner, sure 
enough, sir ; I can see her ensign and 
pennant, now that she is clear of the 
land.’* 

• “Oh Lord, oh Lord,” cried Obed, in 

great perplexity, “whatshallwedoV” 

" Why, pull foot, captain,” prompt- 
ly replied Paul ; “ the breeze has 
lulled, and in light winds she will 
liai^ no chance with the tidy little 
Wave.” 

I could now perceive that the 
smugglers made all sail, and I heard 
the frequent swish-swish of the water, 
as they threw bucketsful on the sails, 
to thicken them and make them hold 
more wind, 'while we edged away, 
keeping as close to the wind, how- 
ever, as vve could, without stopping 
her way, # 
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“ Starboard,” quotli Obed — w # rap 
full, Jem — let her walk through it, 
my boy — there, main and fore-sail, 
flat as boards; why, she will stand 
the main-gafl- topsail yet — set it, 
Paul, set it ;” and his heart warmed 
as be gained confidence in the quali- 
fications of his vessel. “ Come, 
weather me, now, see how she trips 
it along— poo, 1 was an ass to quail, 
wan't 1, Paul?” No chance, now, 
thought l,as 1 descended once more; 
“ I may as well go and be suffocated 
at once.” 1 knocked my foot against 
something, in stepping oft’ the ladder, 
which, on putting down my hand, 1 
found to be. a tinder-box, with steel 
and flint. 1 had formerly ascertained 
there was a candle in the cabin, on 
the small table, stuck into a bottle ; 
so I immediately struck a light, and 
as I knew that meekness and solici- 
tation, having been tried in vain, 
would not serve me, I determined 
to go on the other tack, and to see 
how far an assumption of coolness 
and self-possession, or, it might be, a 
dash of bravado, whether true or 
feigned, might not at least ensure me 
some consideration and better treat- 
ment from the lawless gang into 
whose hands 1 had fallen. 

So I set to and ransacked the 
lockers, where, amongst a vast va- 
riety of miscellaneous matters, I 
was not loiitr in finding a bottle of 
tery tolerable rum, some salt junk, 
some biscuit, and a gvglct or porous 
earthen jar of water, with some ca- 
pital cigars. By this time I was like 
to faint with the heat and smell ; so 1 
filled a tumbler with good half and 
half, and swigged it off. The effect 
was speedy ; 1 thought 1 could eat a 
bit, so 1 attacked the salt junk and 
made a hearty meal, after which I 
replenished my tumbler, Jigfitcd a 
cigar, pulled off my coat and waist- 
coat, and, with a sort of desperate 
glee, struck up at the ton of my 
pipe, “ Ye Mariners of England.” 
My jovially was soon noticed on 
deck. • 

" Eh, what be that ?” quotli Obed, 
“ that be none of our ditties, I guess ? 
who is singing below there ?” 

“ We be all on deck, sir,” respond- 

ed Paul. 

M It can’t be the spy, eh ? — sure 
enough it must be he, and no one 
else ; the heat and choke must have 
made him mad.” 

M We shall soon see,” s&d Paul, as 


lie removed the skylight, and tooked 
down into the cabin. 

Obed looked over bis shoulder, 
peering at me with his little short- 
sighted pig’s eyes, into which, in my 
pot valiancy, 1 immediately chucked 
half a tumbler of very strong grog, 
and under cover of it attempted to 
bolt through the scuttle, and thereby 
gain the deck; but Paul, with his 
shoulder of mutton fist, a gave me a 
very unceremonious rebuff, and 
down I dropped again. 

“ You makes yourself at home, I 
sees, and he hanged to you,” said 
Obed, laying the emphasis outlie last 
word, pronouncing it “ j r oo — oo” in 
two syllables. 

“ 1 do, indeed* and be damned to 
yoo — oo,” [replied ; “ and why should 
1 not? the visit was not volunteered, 
you know ; so come down, you long- 
legged Yankee smuggling scoundrel, 
or i’ll blow your bloody buccaneer- 
ing craft out of the water like the 
peel of mi onion. You see 1 have 
got the magazine scuttle up, and there 
are the barrels of powder, and here is 
the candle, so” 

Obed laughed like the beginning 
of the bray of the jackass before he 
swings off in to his “ heehaw, heehaw” 
— “ Smash my eyes, man, hut them 

Barrels be full of pimento, all but 
that one with the red mark, and that 
he crackers fresh and sharp from the 
Brandywine mills.” 

14 Well, well, gunpowder, or pi- 
mento, ril set fire to it if you jjon't 
be ciwl.” 

“ Why, I will be civil; you are a 
curious chap, a brave slip, to carry it 
bo, with no friend near; so, chil 1 
will be.” 

He unlocked the companion hatch 
and came down to the cabin, doub- 
ling his long limbs up like foot rules, 
to suit the low roof. 

“ Free and easy, my man,” con- 
tinued the captain, as he entered. 
“ Well, I forgive you — we are quits 
now — and if we were not beyond the 
Island Craft, 1 woulfj put you ashore, 
but I can’t stand back now.” 

“ Why, may I ask ?” 

" Simply, because one of your men 
of war schooners au’t more than hull 
dowiLast^a of me at this moment ; 
she is working up in shore, and has 
not chased me as yet; indeed she fnay 
save herself the trouble, for ne’er a 
schooner in your blasted service 1ms 

any chance with the tidy little W ave.” 
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I was by no means so sure of this. 

“ Well,* Master Obcdiali, it may 
turn up as you say, and in a light 
w ind, i know you will either sail or 
sweep away from any one of them ; 
but, to be on the square with you, if 
it comes on to blow, that same 
hooker, which 1 Juke to be his Bri- 
tannic Mnjc*ty’s schooner, Gleam, 
will, from his greater beam, and su- 
perior length, outearry and forereach 
on you, aye, and weather on you too, 
hand over hand; so this is my com- 
pact — if lie nails you, you will requite 
a friend at Court, and f will stand 
that friend ; if you escape — and I will 
not interfere either by advice or 
otherwise, either to got you taken or 
to get you clear — will you promise 
to put me on board the first English 
merchant vessel we fall in with, or, 
at the longest, to land me at St Jago 
do (Juba, and ) will promise you, on 
my honour, notwithstanding all that 
has been said or done, that i will 
never hereafter inform against you, 
or in any way get you into trouble*, 
if I can help it. Is it done i Will 
von giie me your hand upon it?” 

Obed did not hesitate a moment ; 
be clenched my hand and squeezed 
it, till the blood nearly spouted from 
my finger-end* ; one might conceive 
of Norwegian bears greeting eaSfli 
other after this fashion, but 1 trust no 
Christian will ever, iu time coming, 
subject my digits to a similar species 
ofiortme. • 

* f # A greed, my boy, I have promi- 
sed, and you may depend on me; 
smuggler though I be, and somewhat 
worse on occasion mayhap, I never 
break* iny word.” 

There was an earnestness about 
the poor fellow, in* which I thought 
there could be no deception, and 
from that moment we were on what 
1 may call a very fiiendly fooling for 
a prisoner and his jailer. 

“ Well, now, 1 believe you, so let 
us have a glass of grog, and”— 

Here the mate sung out, “ Captain, 
come on deck, i^you please; quickly, 
sir, quickly.” 

By this time it had begun to breeze 
up again, and as the wind rose, 1 
could see the spirits of the crew Jei/, 
as if conscious they had* no chance 
if it freshened. When we went on 
de£k, Paul yas still peering through 
the telescope, 

“ The schooifbr lias tacked, sir,” A 

dead silence ; then giving the glass a 


swing, and driving the. joints into 
each other, with such vehemence as 
if he would have broken them in 
pieces, he exclaimed, « She is after 
us, so sure as 1 ben’t a niger.” 

“ No! is she. though?” eagerly 
enquired the captain, as he at length 
seized the spy-glass, twisting and 
turning it about and about, as he tried 
to hit his own very peculiar focus. At 
length lie took a long, Jong, breath- 
less look, while the eyes of the whole 
crew, some fifteen hands or so, were 
riveted upon him with the most in- 
tense anxiety. 

“ What a gaff topsail she has got 
—my eye ! — and a ringtail witli more 
cloths in it than our square sail— and 
the breeze comes down stronger aud 
stronger !” 

All this while 1 looked out equally 
excited, but with a very different 
interest. M Come, this will do,” 
thought I; “she i- after us ; audit 
old Dick Gasket brings that lierv 
sea-breeze he has now, along with 
him, we shall puzzle the smuggler, 
for all his long start.” 

“ There’s a gun, sir,” cried Paul, 
trembling from head to foot. 

“ Sure enough,” said the shipper; 
“ and it must be a signal. And thru* 
go three Hags at the foie. — Sin* must. 
I’ll bet a hundred dollars, have ta- 
ken our tidy little Wave for the Ad- 
miral's tender that was lying in Mo- 
rant Bay.” 

“ Blarney,” thought 1 ; “ tidy as 
yout little \' ave is, she won’t deceiu* 
old Dick — lie is not tin* man to take 
a herring for a horse ; she must be 
making signals to borne man-ol'-wai 
in sight.” ' 

" A strange sail right a-head ” sun<j 
out three men from forward all ai 
once. 

“ Didn’t Isay so?” — I had only 
thought so. “ Come, Master Obo- 
diah, it thickens now, you’re in for 
it,”^aid I. 

But he was not iu the least sha- 
ken ; as the matter grew serious, he 
setmed to brace up to meet it. lie 
had been flurried at the first, but be 
was collected and cool as a cucumber 
nou\ when he saw every thing de- 
pending on his seamanship and judg- 
ment. Not so Paul, who seemed to 
have made up his mind that they 
must be taken, 

“ Jezebel Brandy wine, you are but 
a widowed old lady, I calculate. I 

shall never see the broad; smooth 
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Chesapeake again,— no more peach 
brandy for Paul;” and folding his 
arras, he set himself doggedly down 
on the low tafl’ercl. 

Little did I think at the time how 
fearfully the poor fellow’s forebo- 
ding was so soon to be fulfilled. 

“ There again,** said I, “ a serond 
puff to windward.” This was an- 
other signal gun I knew; and I went 
forward to where the captain was 
reconnoitring the sail a-head through 
the glass. “ Let mo see,” said 1, 

“ and I will be honest with you, and 
tell you if l know her.” 

He handed me the glass at once, 
and the instant 1 saw the top of her 
courses above the- water, I was sure, 
from the red cross in her Foresail, that 
blip was the Firebrand, the very cor- 
vette to which 1 was appointed. She 
was so well to windward, that 1 con- 
sidered it next to impossible that we 
should weather her, but Obediah 
seemed determined to try it. After 
seeing bis little vessel *mig under 
mainsail, foresail, and jib, which was 
a*< much us she could stagger under, 
and every thing right and tight, ami 
all clear to make more sail should the 
breeze lull, he ordered the men bo- 
low, and took the helm himself. 
What queer animals sailors are ! We 
were rising the corvette fast; and 
on goitisr aft again from the bows, 
where 1 had been looking at her, 1 
sent my eye down the hatchway into 
the men's birth, am l there were the 
whole crew at breakfast, laughing 
ami joking, ami enjoying themselves, 
as heartily, apparently, nay, J verilv 
believe in reality, as if they had been 
ilia yacht on a cruise of pleasure, in 
place, of having one enemy nearly 
within guushot astern, and another 
trying to cut them off a-hea<k 

At tliis moment the schooner in 
chase lulled up in the wind, ant! I 
noticed the foot of the foresail lift. 
4 * You’ll have it now, friend Obed ; 
there’s at you in earnest.” While I 
spoke, a column of thick white smoko 
spouted over the bows of the G^am, 
about twenty yards to windward, and 
then blew hack again amongst the 
sails and rigging, as if a gauze veil 
had for an instant been thrown over 
the little vessel, rolling off down the 
wind to leeward, in whirling eddies ; 
growing thinner and thinner, until it 
disappeared altogether. I heard the 
elport this time,' and tfio shot fell 
cose alongside of us. 


“ A good mark with that Apple ” 
coolly observed the captain; “ tlm 
long Tom must be a tearer to pitch 
its mouthful of iron this length.” 

Another succeeded ; and if I had 
been still pinned up in the compa- 
nion, there would have been no log 
now, for it went crash through it 
into the hold. “ Go it, my boys,” 
shouted 1 ; “ a few more as well 

aimed, and heigh for the; Firebrand’s 
gun-room !”# 

At th« mention of the Firebrand 
1 thought Obed started, but he soon 
recove reef himself, and looking at 
me with all the apparent composure 
in the world, he smiled as he said, 
“ Not so fast, Lieutenant; you and 
I have not drank our last glass of 
swizzle 3 r et, I guess. If 1 can but 
weather that chapa-head, 1 don't fear 
the schooner.” 

The corvette hud by this time an- 
awered the signal from the Gleam, 
and had hauled his wind so, that 1 
did not conceive it possible tluiWhe 
Wave could scrape clear, without 
conniiir under his broadside. “ Y ou 
won’t try it, Obed, surely V” 

“ Answer me this, and I’ll tell 
you,” rejoined he. “ Does that roi- 
vette no it' carry long l^\s or .‘Im- 
pound rnrronadc'4 r” 

“ She carries &>-pound earronades.” 

“ Then you’ll not Hling your cot in 
her trun-room thb cruise.” 

All t hi** time the little Wave was 
carry imr to it gallantly, her jib-boom 
1 lending like whalebone, and hwr Jong 
slender topmasts whipping about 
like a couple of fishing-rods, as she 
thrashed at it, wending the spray 
flash tug over her mast heads at #\ cry 
pitch ; lnit notwithstanding her Wea- 
therly qualities* the heavy cross sea, 
as she <*rove into it, headed her oil' 
bodily, and she could riot proven I 
tlic Gleam from creeping up on her 
weather quarter, where she pepper- 
ed away from her long -4-pounder, 
throwing the shot over and over us. 

To tack, therefore, would liav< 
been to run into sthe lion’s mouth, 
and to bear up was equally hopeless, 
as the corvette, going free, would 
have chased her under water; the 
only chance remaining was to stand 
on, and' trust to the "breeze t&kl'mr 
off, and try to weather the ship, ftow 
ftbout three miles distant on our lee- 
bow, braced sharj^up on the oppo- 
site tack, and quite aware of our 
game. 
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As fhe corvette and the Wave near- 
ed each other, he threw a shot at us 
from the boat gun on his topgallant 
forecastle, as if to ascertain beyond 
all doubt the extent of our insanity, 
aud whether we were serious in our 
attempt to weather him and escape. 

Ob ad held ri*jht*vn h is course, like 
grim Death . Another bullet whis- 
tled over our mast-heads, and, with 
the aid of fcjie glass, I could see by 
the twinkling of feet, and here and 
there a busy peering face through 
the ports, that the crew were at 
quarters fore and aft, while fourteen 
marines or bo were all ready rigged 
on the poop, and the nettings were 
bristling through the whole length 
of the ship, with fifty or sixty small- 
arm men. 

All this ] took care to communi- 
cate to Ohediah. “ I say, my good 
friend, I see little to laugh at in 
all this. If you do go to windward of 
him at all, 'which I greatly doubt, you 
will have to cross his fore-foot with- 
in pistol-shot at the farthest, and then 
you will hare to rasp along his whole 
broadside of great and small, and they 
are right well prepared and ready for 
you, Mull can tell you; the skipper of 
that ship lias had some Indication, I 
guess, iu the war on your coast, for 
lie seems up to your tricks, and I 
don’t doubt blit he will tip you the 
stem, if need he, with as little com- 
punction as 1 would kill a cock- 
roach, devil confound the whole 
breed! There, — I see his marines 
aud small-arm men handling their 
firelocks, as thick as sparrows under 
the lee of a hedge in a snow-storm, 
and the people are training tin* bull- 
dogs fore and aft. Why, this is down- 
right, stark staring* lunacy, Obed ; 
we shall be. smashed like* an egg- 
shell, and all hands of us whipped 
off to Davy from your cursed fool- 
hardiness.” 

I had made several pauses in my 
address, expecting an answer, but 
Obed was mute as a stone. At length 
I took the glass #from my eye, and 
turned round to look at him, startled 
by his silence. 

I might have heard of such things, 
but I had never before seen the 
forking of the spirit so fihcibly and 
fearfully demonstrated by the aspect 
of the outward man. With tlig excep- 
tion of myself, lie was the only man 
on deck, as before mentioned, and 
by this time he was squatted down 


on k, with his long legs *and thighs 
thrust down into the cabin, through 
the open skylight. The little vefisel 
happened to carry a weather helm, 
so that his long sinewy arms, with 
their large veins and leaders strained 
to cracking, covered hut a small way 
beloiv the elbow by his jacket, were 
stretched as far as they could dutch 
the tiller to windward, and his enor- 
mous head, supported on his very 
short trunk, that seemed to be coun- 
tersunk into the deck, gave him a 

most extraordinary appearance. But 
this was not all; his complexion, 
usually sallow and sunburnt, was 
now ghastly and blue, like that of 
the corpse of a drowned mail; the 

muscles of the neck, and the flesh 
of the cheeks and chin were rigid 
and fixed, and shrunk into one half 
of their usual compasH ; the lips were 
so compressed that they had entirely 
disappeared, and all that marked his 
mouth, was a black line; the nos- 
trils were distended, and thin and 
transparent, while the forehead was 
Hlirivelled into the most minute, and 
immovable wrinkles, as if done 
with a crimping instrument, while 
over his eyes, or rather his eye, for 
he kept one closed as if it had been 
hermetically sealed, lie had lashed 
w itli half a dozen turns of spun-yaru 
a wooden socket, like the but-end ol 
an opera gla^s, fitted with some soil 
of magnifier, through which he peer- 
ed out a-liead most intensely, stoop- 
ing down, and stretching iris long 
bare neck to its utmost reach, that 
he might see under the foot of the 
foresail. 

I had scarcely time to observe all 
this, when a round shot came 
through the head of the mainsail, 
grazing the mast, and the very next 
instant a bushel of grape, from one 
«T the bow guns, a *'12 lb. carronarie, 
was jjrashed in on us a- midships. 1 
flung down the glass, and dived 
through the companion into tin* 
cabin— I am not ashamed to own it ; 
anefany man who would undervalue 
my courage in consequence, can 
never, Hiking into consideration the 
eculiarkies of my situation, have 
nown the appalling sound, or infer- 
nal e fleet of a discharge of grape. 
Hound shot in broadsides is a joke 
to it; musketry is a joke to it; but 
only conjure up in yoiir imagination, 
a shower oj iron bullets, of the size 
of well grown plums, to the number 
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of from sixty to on!* hundred and 
twenty, taking effect within a circle, 
not above ten feet in diameter, and 
that all this time there was neither 
honour nor glory in the case, for I was 
a miserable captive, and I fancy I may 
save myself the trouble of farther 
enlargement. I found that the crew 
had by this time started and taken 
up the planks of the cabin floor, and 
had stowed themselves well down 
into Ihe run, so as to be as much out 
of harm’s way as they could manage, 
but there was neither fear nor flinch- 
ing amongst them ; and although to- 
tally devoid of all gasconade, on the 
contrary, they had taken all the pre- 
cautions men could do in their situ- 
ation, to keep out of harm’s way, or 
at least to lessen the danger, there, 
they silt, silent, and cool, and deter- 
mined. I shall never undervalue au 
American as an enemy again, thought 
1. 1 lay down on the side of the 

little vessel, now nearly level as she 
lay over, alongside of Paul Brandy- 
wine, in a position that commanded 
a view of Obed’s face, through the 
small scuttle. Ten minutes might 
have elapsed — a tearing crash — and 
a rattle on the deck overhead, as if 
a show er of stones had been thrown 
from aloft cm it. 

“ That’ 8 through the.; mainmast, 1 

expert,” quoth Paul. 

J looked from him to the* Captain ; 
a black thick stream of blood was 
trickling down behind his ear. Paul 
had noticed it also. 

“ You are hurt by one of them 
splinters, l see ; give me the helm 
now, (apLnin;” and, crushed down 
as the poor fellow appeared to bo un- 
der some tearful and my-deiious con- 
sriouMiess of impending danger, he 
nevertheless addressed himself to 
take his C aptain’s place. 

“ Hold your blasted tongue*^— was 
the polite rejoinder. • 

“ I say, Captain,” — shouted your 
humble servant, “ you may as well 
eat pease, with a pitchfork, as try to 
weather him. You are hooked, man, 
flounder as you will. Old Nick dlu’t 
shake you clear — so I won’t .stand 
this any longer;” and making a 
spring, I jammed myself through the 
skylight, until I sat on the deck, look- 
ing aft, and confronting him, and 
there we were stuck up like the 
two kings of Brentford, or a couple 
of smiling cherries on one stalk. I 
have often laughed over the figure 


we must have cut, but at the time, 
there was that going on, tha$ would* 
have made Comus himself look 
grave. I had at length fairly aroused 
the sleeping devil within him. — 
“ Look out there, Lieutenant — 
look out there,”— and he pointed 
with his sinister claw down to lee- 
ward. 1 did so- 5 *whew ! — what a 
sight for poor MasterThomasCringle ! 
“ You are booked for an outside 
place. Master Tommy”— thought I 
to myself — foj there was tlie corvette 
in very truth — she had just tacked, 
and was close aboard of us, on our 
lee quartef, within nmsket-sliot at 
the farthest, bowling along upon a 
wind, with the green, hissing, multi- 
tudinous sea surging along her sides, 
aiul washing up in foam, like snow 
flakes, through the mid-ship ports 
far aft on the quarter deck, to the 
glorification of Jack, who never 
minds a wet jacket, so long as he. 
witnesses the discomfiture of his ally, 
Peter Pipeclay. The press of canvass 
she was carrying laid her over, injtil 
her copper sheathing, clear as gla^s, 
and glancing like gold, was seen high 
above the water, throughout her 
whole length, above which rose her 
glossy jet black bends, surmounted 
by a milk-white streak, broken at 
regular intervals into eleven goodly 
ports, from which the British can- 
non, ugly customers at the best, 
were grinning, tompion out, open- 
mouthed at us; and above all, the 
clean, well-stowed* white hammocks 
filled the net! mgs, from taffercl to 
cathead — oh that I had been in one 
of them, snug on the berth deck ! 
Aloft, a cloud of white sail swelled 
to the breeze, till the cloth seemed 
inclined to say good-by to the bolt- 
ropes, bending the masts like willow- 
wands (a* if the devil, determined to 
beat Paganini himself, was preparing 
fiddlesticks to play a spring with, on 
the cracking and straining weather 
shrouds and backstays,) aiid tearing 
her shaip wedge-like hows out of the. 
bowels of the long swell, until the 
cutwater, and ten y^uds of the keel 
next to it, were lmve clean out of 
the sea, into which she would de- 
scend again with a roaring plunge, 
burying every thing lip to the liausc- 
holes, anjfr driving the brine into 
mist, over the fore-top, like vapour 
from a jraterfall, through which, as 
fehc rose again, the bright red copper 
on her bows flashed back the »uu 
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beams in momentary rainbows. We 
were so -near, that I could with the 
naked eye distinctly see the faces of 
the men. There were at least l&O 
determined fellows at quarters, and 
clustered, with muskets in their hands, 
wherever they could be posted to 
most advantage. 

There they were in groups about 
the ports, (1 could even see the cap- 
tains of the guns, examining the 
locks,) in their clean white frocks 
and trowsers, the ofticecs of the ship, 
and the marines, clearly distinguish- 
able by their blue or red jackets. 
I vault l discern the very sparkle of the 
epaulets. 

High overhead the red cross, that 
tor a thousand years “ has braved the 
battle and the breeze,” blew out 
strong from the Peake, like a sheet 
of dickering white Hume, or a thing 
instinct with life, struggling to tear 
away the ensign Imulyards, and to 
escape high into the clouds : while, 
from the mntn-royal-mast-hcad, the 
long white pennant streamed up- 
wards into the azure heavens, like a 
ray of silver light. Oh! it was a 
sight “most beautiful to see,” as the 
old song hath it,— but 1 confess I 
would have preferred that pleasure 
from t'other side of the hedge. 

There was no hailing nor trum- 
peting, although, as we crossed on 
opposite tacks when we first wea- 
thered her, just before she hove in 
stays, 1 had heard a shrill voice 
sing out, “ Take "good aim, men — 
b’irci” but note each cannon in thun- 
der shot forth its glance of flame, 
without a word being utttered, as 
she kept away to bring them to 
bear hr succession, while the long 
feathery cloud of whirling white 
smoke, that shroudcA her sides from 
stem to stern, was sparkling bril- 
liantly throughout with crackling 
musketry, for all the world like fire-* 
Hies in a bank of night fog from the 
hills, until the breeze blew it back 
again through the rigging, and once 
more unveiled the lot civ craf t in all 
her pride and gUiry. “ You see all 
that r” said Oiled.—* To be sure I 
do, and I feel something too;” for a 
sharp rasping jar was repeated in 
rapid succession three or four times, 
as ho many shot struck ouVOiull, and 
made the splinters glance about mer- 
rily; and the musket-balls were mot- 
tling our top sides and spars, plump 
irtg into the timber, whit, wkitl as 


thick as ever ytw saw schoolboys 
plastering a church door -with day- 
pellets. "There was a heavy groan, 
and a stir amongst the seamen in the 
run. “ And, pray, do you see and hear 
all that yourself, Master Obed ? The 
iron haR clenched some of your chaps 
down there. — Stay a bit, you shall 
have a better dose presently, you 
obstinate old—” 

He waved bis hand, and inter- 
rupted me with great energy—* I 
dare not give in, 1 cannot give in; 
all I have in the world swims in the 
little hooker, and strike J will not 
so long as two planks stick toge- 
ther.” 

“ Then,” quoth 1, “ you are sim- 
ply a damned, cold-blooded, calcu- 
lating scoundrel — brave I will never 
call you.” 1 saw he was now stung 
to the quick. 

“ Lieutenant, smuggler as 1 u.n, 
don’t goad me to what worse I may 
have been ; then art* some deeds 
done in my time, which at a mo- 
ment like this 1 don't much like to 
think upon. 1 am a desperate man, 
Master C ringle; don'i.for vour own 
sake, as well as mine, try mo too 
far.” 

* Well but” persisted 1. He 

would hear nothing. 

“ Knotigh said, nr, enough ‘-aid; 
there was not an honester trader mu 
a happier man in all the l nion, un- 
til your infernal pillaging and burn- 
ing squadron in the Chesapeake cap- 
tured and mined on*; but I paid )t 
oil* on tlm prize-master, although we 
were driven on the rocks after all. 
1 paid it off, and, (iod help me, I 
hav e never thriven since, enemy al- 
though he was. I see the poor fel- 
low s face yet, as 1” He checked 

himself suddenly, as if aware that 
he nii^ht way more than could he 
conveniently retracted. “ Hut I flare 
not be taken , kt that satisfy you, 

Master ( Tingle, 80 go below— below 
with you, sir” — I saw he had suc- 
ceeded in lashing himself into a fury 
— a or, by the Almighty (iod, who 
Ii earn* me, I shall be tempted to do 
another deed, the remembrance of 
which will haunt me till my dying 
day.” 

All this passed in no time, as we 
say, much quicker than one can read 
it ; and I now saw that the corvette 
had braced up, sharp to the wind 
again, on the same tack that \vc were 
on ; so 1 slipped down like an eel, and 
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frfcnce more stretched myself beside 
Paul, on theJeesidc of the cabin. JVfe 
soon found tliat she waB after us in 
earnest, by the renewal of the can- 
nonade, and the breezing up of the 
Bmall arms 8gain. Two round shot 
now tore right through the deck, 
just beneath the larboard coamings 
of the main hatchway ; the little ves- 
sel's deck, as Bhc lay over, being al- 
together exposed to the enemy’s fire, 
they made her whole frame tremble 
again, smashing every thing in their 
way to shivers, and going right out 
through her bottom on the opposite 
side, within a dozen streaks of her 
keel, while the rattling of the clus- 
tered grape shot every now and then 
made us start, the musketry all the 
while peppering away like a hail 
shower. Still the skipper, who I 
expected e\ery moment to see pul- 
led away from the tiller like stnoke, 
held upon derk as if la; had been 
bullet-proof, and seemed to escape 
the hellish tornado of missiles of all 
sorts and sizes by a miracle. “ He 
is in league with the old one, Paul,” 
said I ; 4< howsoever, you must be 
nabbed, for you see the* ship is fore- 
reaching on you, and you can't go 
on t’other tack, surely, with these 
pretty eylet holes between wind and 
water on the weather side there ? 
Your captain is mad — why will you t 
then, and all these poor I el lows, go 
down, because he dan not surren- 
der, for some good deed of his own, 
eh V” 

The roar of the cannon and noise 
of the musketry made it necessary 
for nn* to raise iny voice lim e, which 
the small scuttle, like Dionysius’s 
ear, conveyed unexpectedly to my 
friend, the captain, ou deck. 

“ Hand me up inv pistols, Paul.” 

It had struck me before, an I was 
now certain, that from the time he 
had become so intensely excited 

he was now, that lie spoke with .. 
pure English accent, without the 
smallest dash of Yankeeism. “ So, 
so : 1 sec — no wonder you won’t 
strike, you renegade,” cried I. * 

“ You have tampered with my 
crew, sir, and abused me,” he an- 
nounced, in a stern, slow tone, much 
more alarming than his former fierce- 
ness, “ so take that, to quiet you;” 
and deuce take me if he did not, the 
moment he received the pistols from 


his mate, fire slap at me, the ball 
piercing the large muscle of myrneck 
on the right side, missing the artery 
by the merest accident. Thinking 1 
M as done for, 1 covered my face with 
my hands, and commended myself 
to God, with all the resignation that 
could be expected from a poor young 
fellow in my grievops circumstances, 
expecting to bo cut off in the pnma 
vera of his days, and to part for 

ever from . Poo, that there line 

is not my forJ,e. However, finding 
the hmmorrhage by no means great, 
and that the wound was in fact slight, 
I took the ♦captain’s rather strong 
hint to be still, and lay quiet, until 
a 32 lb. shot struck us bang on tbe 
quarter. The subdued force with 
which it came, showed that we were 
widening our distance, for ii did not 
drive through and through with a 
crash, hut lodged in a timber; never- 
theless it started one, of the planks 
across which Paul and I lav, and 
pitched us both with extreme vio- 
lence bodily into the run amongst 
the men, three of them lying amongst 
the ballast, which was covered w ith 
blood, two badly wounded, and one 
dead. 1 came off with some slight 
bruises; however not so the poor 
mate, lie had been nearest the end 
or hut that was started, which there- 
by struck him so forcibly, that it 
fractured his spine, and dashed him 
amongst his shipmates, shrieking 
piercingly in his great agony, and 
clutching whatever he could grasp 
with his hands, and tearing whatever 
lie could reach with his teeth, v\ bile 
his limbs below bis waist were dead 
and paralysed. — “ Oh, Christ 1 wa- 
ter, water,” ho cried, " water, lor 
the love ol God, water!” The crew 
did all they could; but his torments 
increaseil—the blood began to How 
from his mouth — his hands became 
clay-cold and pulseless — his lea- 
pt res sharp, blue, and death-like — 
his respiration difficult—- the choking 
death-rattle succeeded, and in ten 
minutes he was dead. 

This was the las^shot that told — 
every report became more and more 
faint, and the musketry soon ceased 
altogether. 

The breeze had taken off, and the 
Wave, resuming her superiority in 
light winds, had escaped. 
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To my Birdie, 


[July, 


TO MY BIRDJE. 


*T*$ many a long year now, Birdie ! 

Aye, sure — some sevra years good, 
Since l rhymed to you one duy, 

On a certain mom of May, 

In an idle, sing-song mood. 

I remember it till at well. Birdie, 

The. hour, and the place, and the mood, 
As if time , since slipt away, 

Were little more than a day, 

And yet it is seven yetfrs good ! 

A great sum of life struck qff, Birdie ! 

And I feel it has told with me — 

But you’re looking as young and bright 
As you did in that May morn's light, 
And you're singing more merrily. 

For then you was moping and mute, Birdie* 
Though I begg’d (and you seem'd to 
hear me) 

That you’d tune up that little throat, 

But you never vouchsafed a note. 

Not a single ndtc to cheer me. 

• 

And your silence seem'd very unkind ; 

For, in aootl) — 1 well remember-— 
Though Earth wore her best array. 

That beautiful month of May 

My heart was as sad us December. 

For then liiNt J felt ni\>elf lonely, 

Quite — quite left alone upon »• utb, 
Hid forever the last loving face, 

And even the old dog’s place, 

Forsaken beside the hearth. 

And 1 — though a sickly creature, 

Might still live lingering on, 

Like a trampled passion-flower, 

Tom from the native bower, 

When all it had clung to, was gone, 

I sat at my pleasant window, 

Where the myrtle And rose peep'd in, 
And without, such a *miile sc acne 
Pervaded the whole fair scene. 

That sorrow seem'd almost a sin. 

And T tried to rejoice with Nature, 

For n»y liee.rt was not sullen though sad ; 
But the cIcl, d of my spirit l»y 
On all beautiful things that day. 

And i could n<?t — I could not he glad. 

So I turne d again to the tusk 

That had dropt unperceivc<k>n iny knee. 
And my needle begun to pljg 
Busily— -busily— # 

A* fast, as fast could he. 

• • 

Stitch lifter stitch. I .set, 

Meg hanically true. 


But the seeming gaze intent, 

On that dull labour bent, 

Had little with thought to do. 

And soon from the careless Anger 
A crimson drop was drawn — 

And next — from a source less ne nr — 
Another, as crystal clear, 

Dropt on the snowy lawn. 

And my eyes grew dim — and again 
My hands fell listlessly— - 
And the sound of my very breath, 

In thnt stillness as deep as death, 

Was u distress to me, 

ts Oh ! for a sound of life 
From a single living thing," 
Impatiently I cried— 

And thou wert by my side, 

Birdie ! and didst not sing. 

'Twas then, that rhymed remonstrance 
(So touching !j I spake to thee, 

Not surely less improving, 

Than it wan deeply moving, ‘ 

And its effect on me 

Was wondrously relieving — 

For as my verse flow'd on, 

Sad thoughts it did beguile, 

And lor a little while 
My loneliness was gone. 

And from that very niorniur. 

Birdie! 1 do opine, 

There has been more in thee 
Thau common eye* can see— 

Or any ryes but mine. 

’Tis not lwcause thy music 
Is ceaseless now idl day, 
t As many a deafened guest 
Can feelingly attest,) 

That thus of tliec I saj : 

But, ftiat when night is round us, 

• And e.ery guest is gone, 

And by the taper's beam. 

Or ft-e-iight’s redder glean?. 

With thee I‘m left alone, 

1 'of th from thy wiry prison, 

Soft silvery tones ’gin swell, 

More sweet and tender far 
Than tendemt warbling* are 
Of love-lorn Philomel — 

And thou, the while, fast perched, 

As if asleep— so still ? 

That tremulous under tone, 

Liquid ly gurgling on, 

Like a tkiy» tinkling rill— 
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And when I watch thee closer* 

Small creature ! with surprise, 
Half doubtful, if from thee 
That marvellous melody, 

1 meet thy wakeful eyes* 

Those bright black eyes, so strangely, 
Methinks, that answer mine; 

It surely seems to nu 1 , 

Some spirit thou must be, 

Pent in that plumy shrine— 

Put whether spirit, fairy, 

Or mortal bird thou art, 

I thank thee, pretty creature ! 

My comforter ! my teacher ! 

I thank thee from my heart— 

My comforter I rail thee — 

For many a heavy hour, 

Hath lightened of its sadness, 

Kay — half attuned to gladness, 

Thy small pipe’s witching power. 

And often time while list’uiug, 

I’ve caught til* infectious tone ; 

And murmured fitful words — 

And touched a few faint chords, 

Wild nm-ir of my own ; 

Till to the realms of (’loud land. 
Freed Fancy winged her flight. 

Far, far beneath her leaving 
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This world of sin and grieving-^. 

So, Birdie, with good right 

My (Comforter I call tliee— 

My Teacher thou should'st be ; 

For sure some lesson holy, 

Of wisdom, meek and lowly. 

May i Cason learg from thee. 

Debat red from choicest blessings 
Inferior, good to prize— 

Thou h yin u’st the light of Heaven, 
Though not if» thee, ’tis given 
To soar into the skies. 

• 

Content thou art, and thankful, 

For some poor gather’d weed ; 

Though nature’s charter’d right, 
lit gardens of delight, 

Gave thee to sport and feed— 

Thou rendered good for evil. 

For sad captivity 

Sweet music — all thy treasme; — 

Oh Birdie ! when I measure 
Philosophy with thee, 

I feel how much I’m wanting, 

Though move is given to me — 

Thut thou — poor soul- less creature ! 
Mayst truly be the teacher 
Of proud humanity. 

C. 


Homer's Hymns, 


homer’s iiymxs. 

No. VI. — Hairs, on the Sun. 

Da tout kit of Jove, Calliope, begin, sweet muse, ami sing to me 
Of Helius, God that sliines above; whom in her nuptial bed 
Kiiryphaessfi bare the Sou of Heaven and Faith Hyperion, — 

Hyperion, that in bond of love with his own sister wed. 

To them were fairest offspring born ; with roseate arms tin* gentle morn 
Aurora, and the rnellmv-hair’d Selene, Queen of Night; 

And the unwearied Helms, that ever sUineth glorious « 

To mortals and immortals, riding in his chariot bright. 

Beneath his helmet t»old-bespr»nt look out his eves omnipotent. 

And rays of splendour shoot around, out fiom his beaming bice : 

Touch’d by bis cheek’s celestial glow, bis locks about bis temples flow 

In waving gold, and brilliant light and evei lasting grace. 

His air-wrought mantle floats behind, and crisps and glitters to the wind ; 
He stands up in bis chariot high, that sturdy stallions draw. 

The steeds well-yoked in golden Jink through Heaven’s broad pathway to 
the brink 

Of ocean drives the wondrous God, and fills the world with awe. 

Hail, Ilelius, bail ! do thou impart new warmth and vigour to my heart, 
Propitious; Vis from thee begins my bold adventurous story. 

From tlioe I dare in hymns and odes to lift, the tape of demigods. 

E’en as the Olympian choir above proclaim their deeds of glory. 

No. VII. — Minerva. 

Pallas Minerva, goddess fright, with azure eye of heavenly light, 

1 sing, in council wisest best, in battle brave victorious 
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Of arm the foe-girt town to save, the virgin Queen sedate and grave. 

Whom Jove from out his awful head begat all great and glorious. 

And flaming in her arms of gold— amazed the £»ods beheld her bold 
Leap forth from Jove’s immortal front, and shake the glittering spear; 

Then all Olympus quaked with dread beneath the mighty virgin’s tread ; 
Earth shriek’d a direful shriek, and ocean rock’d with instant fear. 
Commingling his dark waters wide, and backward rush’d the heaving tide : 
Hyperion’s son in Heaven’s mid course drew up his reins, and staid 
llis panting steeds, and wond’ring stood — till th' azure-eyed in placid mood 
From her immortal shoulders down her glittering armour laid. 

Then Jove in rapture view’d the sight. Pallas Minerta, Goddess bright, 
Daughter of Jove th’ Omnipotent, heaven’s /Egia-beariug king, 

All hail, thy guardian weapon wield, and with thine arm protecting shield 
The hard, that mid his varying verse again thy praise shall sing. 


No. VIII.— Pm >. 

" Qi ekn and huntress, chaste and fair,” 
With jocund cry and golden quiver, 
Startled from his sylvan lair. 

Flies the hart before her ever. 

I, the virgin sister, sing 
Of the golden- sworded King. 

O’er woody hills and windy crags 
She pursues, rejoicing, flying 
Sends her shafts among tlu* starrs; 

Sure the prey — and at their dying, 
Tremble all the tops of hills, 

Shriek the woods, the rocks, the rills. 

Beasts around do howl and roar, 

Shudders earth, and sea resoumleth ; 
Dauntless joyeth she the more, 

And wheresoe’er she wiileth, boumleth 
By dingle, dell, o’er mountain top, 
AmFshaft* do fly, and beasts do drop. 

Sated with the joyous chare, 

She her llexiio bow unbemleth ; 

In sister Jove, with queenly pace 
To the Delphian mansion tendeth. 

To lead in dance and harmony 
The tyuses uine and Graces three. 

Graces three and Muses nine, 

Together link'd await— receive her— 
High "she hangs her bow divine, 

And her golden-shafted quiver; 

All her di tiering raiment on," 

To raise the choral unison. 

They from their immortal throats. 
Pouring sounds divinest, rarest, 

Dancing as the music floats, 

Blithely hymn Latona, fairest ; 

Blest in offspring to delight, 

Excel lcntlj^ood and bright. 

The glorious King, the quiver’d Queen, 
Sprung of flighty Jove, excelling 
They in gifts of soul and mien, 

All upon Olympus dwelling; 

Hail, my songs again to share, * 

You that best and greatest are ! 
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MEMOIRS OP THE DUCHESS OF ABXUNTES.* 


! age of Napoleon is one, of 
the delineation of which history and 
biography will never be weary. Such 
is the variety of incidents which it 
exhibits — the splendid and heart* 
stirring events which it records— -the 
immortal characters which it por- 
trays — and the important conse- 
quences which have followed from 
il, that the interest felt in its delinea- 
tion, so far from diminishing, seems 
rather to increase with the lapse of 
time, and will continue through all 
succeeding ages, like the eras of 
Theinistociew, OYcsar, and the Cru- 
sades, to form the noblest and most 
favourite subjects of historical de- 
scription. 

Numerous as have been the Me- 
moirs which have issued from the 
French press during the last fifteen, 
years, in relation to this eventful era, 
the public passion for information 
on iL is still uiidiminished. Every 
new set of Memoirs which is usher- 
ed into tlm world with an historical 
name, or any pretensions to authen- 
ticity, is eagerly read by all classes 
on the continent. English transla- 
tions generally appear iu due time, 
but they are, in general, so extreme- 
ly ill executed, as to give* no concep- 
tion whatever of the spirit of the 
oiiginal; uiul as there is not one 
reader out of mi hundred who can 
read French with such facility as to 
make it a matter of pleasure, the 
consequence is, that these delight- 
ful woiks are, still hut imperfectly 
known to the. British public. Every 
pei sou intimately acquainted with 
their composition, must lui\e per- 
ceived in what an extremely hu fa- 
vourable aspect they appear in our* 
ordinary translations; and in the ut-% 
ter ignorance of the principle}? of 
revolution which pervades the great 
hulk of the best informed classes iu 
this country, compared to what Ob- 
tains cm the other side of the Chan- 
nel, is to he found the best evidence, 
that the great historical works which 
have recently appeared on the events 
of the last forty years in France, have 
had no share whatever in the forma- 
tion of public opinion iu this country. 


* % void. Colburn* London. The 
we have not eeeu the English version. 


The Duchess of Abrantes under* 
takes the work of Memoirs of her 
own Times with singular and almost 
peculiar advantages. Her mother, 
Madame Perm on,* a Corsican lady 
of high rank, was extremely intimate 
with the family of Napoleon. She 
rocked the future emperor on her 
knee from tha day of his birth, and 
the intimacy of the familios conti- 
nued till l^jB was removed to the 
command of the army of Italy, in 
April 179C. The authoress herself, 
though then a child, recounts with 
admirable esprit, and all the air of 
truth, a number of early anecdotes 
of Napoleon; and after his return 
from Egypt she was married to Ju- 
not, then Governor of Paris, and 
subsequently admitted as an habi- 
tual guest in the court circle of the 
First Consul. In her Memoirs, we 
have thus a picture of the piivate 
and domestic life of Napoleon from 
his cradle to his grave; we trace, 
him through all the gradations of the 
Kcole Militaire, the artillery servic e, 
the* campaigns of Italy, the return 
from Egypt, the Consulate, and the 
Empire, and live with those who 
have filled the. world with their re- 
nown. as we would do with our 
most intimate acquaintances and 
friends. • 

It lias always struck us as a sin- 
gular proof of the practical sagacity 
and just discrimination of character 
in Sir Walter Scott, that though his 
Life of Napoleon wan published be- 
fore the Memoirs of Bourienne, the 
view which he gfc*es of Napoleon's 
character ,is substantially the same 
as that drawn by his confidential se- 
cretary, his school companion, and 
the depositary of his inmost thoughts. 
This is very remarkable. The French 
are never weary of declaiming on 
the inaccuracies of the Scottish bio- 
grapher, and deelarg that he wrote 
liistory in romance, and romance in 
history; but they have never been 
able to point out any serious or im- 
portant er^r in his narrative. The 
true reproach against Sir Walter's 
work is of a different kind, and con- 
sists iu yds, not that he has incor- 


Trauslations arc executed by ourselves, as 
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rectly stated facts, but unjustly co- 
loured* opinions; that be has not 
done justice to any of the parties 
whose conflicts desolated France du- 
ring the revolution, and has written 
rather in the spirit of an English ob- 
server, than one participant in the 
feelings of the actors in those mighty 
events. There is but one way in 
which this defect can be avoided by 
a native of this country, and that is, 
by devoting himself for years to the 
study of the memoirs rfnd historians 
of the Revolution, and by acquiring, 
by incessant converse with the wri- 
tings, somewhat of the spirit which 
animates the people of the continent. 
The object to bo attained by this, is 
not to imbibe their prejudices, or 
become infatuated by their errors, 
but to know and appreciate their 
ideas, and do that justice to passions 
directed against this country, which 
we willingly award to those excited 
in its favour. 

Jhe character of Napoleon has 
been drawn by his contemporaries 
with more graphic power than any 
other conqueror in history; and yet so 

varied and singular is the combination 
of qualities which it exhibits, and so 
much at variance with what we 
usually observe in human nature 
around us, that there is no man can 
say he has a clear perception of what 
it actually was : — Brave, without 
being chivalrous; sometimes hu- 
mane, seldom generous; insatiable in 
amhjtion; inexhaustible in resources; 
without a thirst for blood, but totally 
indifferent to it when his interests 
were concerned ; without, any fixed 
ideas on religion, but a strong per- 
ception of its necessity as a part of 
the mechanism oP government; a 
great general with a am ay army, a 
mighty conqueror with a large one ; 
gifted with extraordinary powers of 
perception, and the clearest insight 
into every subject connected with 
mankind; without extensive informa- 
tion derived 'Yom study; hut the 
rarest aptitude. for making himself 
master of every subject from actual 
observation ; ardently devoted to 
glory, and yet incapable of the self- 
sacrifice which constitute^ its highest 
honours; lie exhibited a mixture of 
great and Belfish qualities, such as 
perhaps never were before combined 
in any single individual. His greatest 
defect was the r total and systematic 


disregard of truth which pervaded 
all Ms thoughts. He was totally with- 
out the droiture t or "honesty, which 
forms the best and most dignified 
feature in the Gothic or German 
character. The maxim, Magna eat 
veritas et prcrvaleb it, never seems to 
have crossed his mind. His intellect 
was the perfection of that of the Colt 
or Greek ; without a shadow of the 
magnanimity and honesty which has 
ever characterised the Roman and 
Gothic races of mankind. Devoted 
aw he was to the captivating idol of 
posthumous fame; deeming, as he 
did, that to live in the recollection 
and admiration of future ages “ con- 
stituted the true immortality of the 
soul,” he never seems to have been 
aware that truth is essential to the 
purest and most lasting celebrity ; 
and that the veil which artifice or flat- 
tery draws over falsehood during the 
prevalence of power, will be borne 
away with a merciless hand on its 
termination. 

In the Memoirs of Napoleon and 
of the Archduke Charles, the oppo- 
site character of their minds, and of 
the races to which they belonged, is 
singularly portrayed. Those of the 
latter are written with a probity, an 
integrity, and an impartiality abo\e 
all praise; lie censures himself for 
his faults with a severity unknown 
to ('jesnr or Frederick, and touches 
with a light hand on ihose glorious 
successes which justly gained h»r 
him the title of Saviour of Germany. 
Cautious, judicious, and reasonable, 
his arguments comince the under- 
standing, but neither kindle the ima- 
gination nor inspire the fancy. In the 
Memoirs of Napoleon, on the other 
hand, dictated to Montholon and 
Gourgaud, there are to he seen in 
every page symptoms of the clearest 
Vmd inos; forcible intellect; a 

over every subject of match* 
le&s' vigour and reach ; an ardent and 
impassioned imagination; passions 
which have ripened under a south- 
erh sun, and conceptions which have* 
shared in the luxuriant growth of 
tropical climates. Yet amidst nil 
these varied excellencies, we often 
regret the simple bonhomie of the 
German narrative. We admire the 
clearness of the division, the lucid 
view of every subject, the graphic 
ower of the pictures, and the for ri- 
le perspicuity of the language; but 
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we Lave a 'total want of confidence 
in the voracity *of the narrative. In 
every page we discover something 
suppressed or coloured, to magnify 
the importance of the writer in the 
estimation of those who study his 
work ; and while we incessantly re- 
cur to it for striking political views, 
or consummate military criticism, 
we must consult works of far inferior 
celebrity for the smallest details in 
which his fame was personally con- 
cerned. We may trust him iu spe- 
culations on the future destiny of 
nations, the march of revolutions, or 
the cause of military success; but 
we cannot rely ou the numbers stated 
to have been engaged, or the killed 
and wounded in a single engage- 
ment. 

The character of Napoleon has 
mainly rested, since the publication 
of his work, on Bourienne's Memoirs. 
The peculiar opportunities which lie 
had of becoming acquainted with the 
inmost thoughts of the First Consul, 
and the ability and graphic powers of 
his narratite, have justly secured for 
it an immense reputation. It is proba- 
ble that the private character and hid- 
den motives of Napoleon will mainly 
rest with posteiity on that celebrated 
work, livery day brings out some- 
thing to support its veracity ; and the 
concurring testimony of the most in- 
telligent of the contemporary wri- 
ters tends to shew, that his narra- 
tive is, upon the whole, the most 
faithful that has yet been published. 
Still it is obvious that there is a se- 
cret rankling at the bottom of Bou- 
rienne’s heart against his old school- 
fellow. He could hardly be expect- 
ed to forgive the extraordinary rise 
and matchless celebrity of one who 
had so long been his equal. He 
evinces the highest admiration for 
the Emperor, and, upon the whole, 
lias probably done him justice f yet, 
upon particular points, a secret 
spleen is apparent; and though there 
seems no ground for discrediting 
any of his tacts, yet we must not in 
every instance adopt implicitly thfc 
colouring in which he has painted 
them, it is quite plain that Bouri- 
enne was involved in some money 
transactions, in which Napoleon eon- 
• reived that he niade an improper 
use of the state secrets which came to 
Lis knowledge, in his official situa- 
tion of private secretary ; and that to 


this cauBQ Lis exile into honourable 
and lucrative banishment at Ham- 
burgh is to he ascribed. . Whether 
this banishment was justly or un- 
justly inflicted, is immaterial in con- 
sidering the credit due to the narra- 
tive. If he was hardly dealt with, 
while our opinion of his individual 
integrity must rise, the weight of the 
feelings of exasperation with which 
he was animated, musk receive a 
proporti onal^augm on tation. 

1 he Memoirs of the Duchess of 
Abrautes aj’e well qualified to correct 
the bias, and supply the deficiencies 
of those of his private secretary. As 
a woman, she had no personal rival- 
ry with Napoleon, and could not feel 
herself mortified by his transcend- 
ant success. As the wife of one of 
his favourite and most prosperous 
generals, she had no secret reasons 
of animosity against the author of 
her husband's elevation. Her inti- 
mate acquaintance also with Napo- 
leon, from his very infancy, and be- 
fore flattery or power had aggrava- 
ted the faults of his character, ren- 
ders her peculiarly well qualified to 
portray its original tendency. Many 
new lights, accordingly, have been 
thrown upon the eveiuful period of 
his reign, as well as his real charac- 
ter, by her Memoirs. His disposi- 
tion appears iu a more amiable light 
— his motives are of a higher kind, 
thau from preceding accounts ; and 
we rise from the perusal of her fas- 
cinating volumes with the impres- 
sion, which the more extensively we 
study human nature we shall find to 
be the more correct, that men are, 
generally more amiable at bottom 
than we should«be inclined to ima- 
gine from their public conduct; that 
their faults are fully as much the re- 
sult of the circumstances in which 
they are placed, as of any iulierent 
depravity of disposition ; and that 
dealing gently with those who arc 
carried along on the stream of revo- 
lution, we should reserve the weight 
of our indignation for those who put 
the. perilous torrent in motion. 

But leaving these general specu- 
lations, itkis time to lay before our 
readers a/ few extracts from these 
volumes themselves, and to commu- 
nicate sjmie portion of, the pleasure 
which we have derived from their 
perusal. In doing so we shall adopt 
our U6ual plan of translating the pas- 
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'sageS'Ourselves ; for it is impossible 
to convey the Jeast idea of the ori- 
ginal in the circumlocutions of the 
ordinary Loudon versions. 

Of the early youth of Napoleon at 
the Ecole Militaire of Paris, with the 
management of which lie was in the 
highest degree dissatisfied, we have 
the following interesting account 

“ When we got into the carriage, Na- 
poleon, wlm had contained himself before 
hie, sister, broke out Into the most violent 
invectives against the administration of 
such places as the Maison-St Cyr, for 
young ladies, and the Ecole Militaire for 
cadets. My uncle, who was extremely 
quick in liis temper, at last got out of all 
patience at the tone of cutting bitterness 

which appeared in his language, and told 
him so without reserve. Napoleon was 
then bilcut, for enough of good breeding 
still remained to make youth respect the 
voice of thoM) advanced in years. Hut 

his heart was so full as to be almost 
bursting. Shortly after he led back the 
conversation to tin: subject, and at last 
his expression* became so offensive that 
my father said to him rudely, * He si- 
lent ; it ill becomes you, who are educa- 
ted at the expense of the King, to speak 
in that manner. ’ 

“ My mother has often since told me, 
she Wiei afraid Napoleon would be nuf- 
focftted at these words. In au instant he 
became pale and inarticulate. When he 
recovered his voice, be exclaimed, in a 
voice trembling with emotion, ‘ I am not 
an cl eve of the Kiwg, but of the Staff.' 

“ * A fine distinction truly,* leplicd my 
uncle. ( Whether you are an eleve of the 
King, or of the State, ij of no conse- 
quence ; besides, is not the King the 
Stale i 1 desire that you will not speak 
in such terms of your beueiautur in my 
presence.* , 

“ * I will do nothing to displease you, 
M. Coinncur,’ replied the young man. 

4 Permit me only to add, that if J wu* the 
master) and had the power to alter these 
regulations, they should be very different, 
and for the good of the whole,' 

“ I have recounted that scene only to 
remark these words — ‘ If / was the mas- 
ter,* He has sin become so, and all 
the world knows what he has done for 
the administration of the Ecole Militaire. 
I am convinced that he long entertained 
a painful sense of the humiliation bo un- 
derwent at that establishment. At our 
Arrival in Paris, he had been a year there, 
■and that whofcj period was one of contra- 
diction and disgust. He was not loved 
Vf his companions : Many persons who 
were acquainted with my father, declared 


to him that Napoleon's character was 
such as could not be rendered sociable, 
lie was discontented with every thing, 
and expressed his censure aloud in such 
decided terms, as made him puss with 
these old worthies for a young firebrand. 
The result of this conduct was, that his 
removal into n regiment was unanimously 
demanded by every one at the school, 
and thus it advanced the period of his pro- 
motion. He obtained a sub-lieutenancy, 
which was stationed at Grenoble. lie- 
fore his departure, he came to live some 
time with us; My sister was at a con- 
vent, hut she came frequently home du- 
ring the period of her vacation. I recol- 
lect that the day when he first put on his 
uniform , he was as joyous as young men 
generally are <m such an occasion : but 
his bouts gave a singularly ridiculous ap- 
pearance to his figure: they were of such 
enormous dimensions, that his little legs 
quite disappeared within them. Every 
body knows that nothing has so quirk an 

eye for the ridiculous as childhood, m> the 
moment that my sister and I saw him 
mine into the room with these enormous 
boots, we burst out into immoderate fit* of 
laughter. Then, as subsequently, lie could 
not endure pleasantry, when he was its 
object : My sister, who was considerably 
older than 1, answered, that as he h id 
girded on his sword, lie should consider 
himself ns the Chevalier of Damon, uml 

be highly flattered by their joking with 
him. 

4< 1 It is easy to see/ said Napoleon with 
a haughty air, * that you aie a little miss 
just let loo-e from school.’ 

*' Mv sister was then thirteen years 
old : it may easily be imagined how such 
au expression hurl her. She was of a 
very gentle disposition, — but neither she 
nor any other woman, whatever her Hgr 
or disposition may be, cun bear a direct 
insult to her vanity— that of Ocile ivii>< 
keenly offended at the expression of little 
miss escaped from *chot»l. 

* 4 ‘ ‘ And you,’ said she, * arc nothing but 
a 1 ’ikss is JJooJa.' 

“ Every one burst out a laughing: the 
stroke had told most effectually, T can- 
not describe the wrath of Napoleon ; he 
answered nothing, and it was as well lie 
did not. My mother thought the epi- 
thet so well applied, that she laughed with 
all her heart. Napoleon, though little 
arcustomed at that time to the usage of 
the world, had a mind too fine, too strong 
nn instinctive perception, not to see that 
it was necessary to tie Nilent when his 
adversary was a woman, and personali- 
ties were dealt in : whatever her age was, 
she was entitled to respect. At least, 

such wm men the code of politeness in 
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those who dined at talrie. Now that uti- 
lity and pfersonal interest alone are the 
order of the day, the consumption of 
time in such pieces of politeness is com- 
plained of: and every one grudges the sa- 
crifices necessary to carry into the world 
his little contingent of sociability. 

u -Bonaparte, though grievously piqued 
at the unfortunute epithet applied to him 
by my sister, affected to disregard it, and 
began to laugh like the rest ; and to prove 
that he bore her no ill will on that ac- 
count, he bought a little present, on which 
was engraved u Pu« in Boots, running 
before the carriage of the Marquis of Ca- 
rahus. This present cost him a good 
deal, which assorted ill with the strait- 
ened state of his finances. He added a 
beautiful edition of * Puss jji Boots/ for 
my sister, telling her that it was a *Som- 
venir which he begged her to keep for his 
sake. 

tf * The story-book, 1 said my mother, 

* is too much : if there liad only been the 
engraving, it was all well ; but the book 
for Cccile, shews you were piqued against 
her.’ 

*' He gave his word to the contrary. 
But 1 still think with my mother, that 
he was piqued, and bitterly so : the whole 
story was of no small service to ine at a 
future time, as will appear in the sequel 
of these memoirs.” — 1. .02, j.‘i. 

Several interesting anecdotes art 1 
preserved of the Reign of Terror, 
singularly chain etc runic, of the hor- 
rors of that eventful period. The fol- 
lowing picture is evidently drawn 
from the life: — 

** On rlu* following day, my brother 
Albert was obliged to remain a consi- 
derable time at home, to put in or- 
der the papers which my father had di- 
rected to be burnt. He went out at three 
o'clock to see us *. he found on the road 
groups of men in a state of horrible and 
bloody drunkenness. Many wflre naked 
down to the wuj\>t ; their urinN, tfioir 
breasts, bathed in blood. At the end of 
their pikes, they bore fragments iff clothes 
and bloody remnants : their looks were 
haggard; their eyes inflamed. As he 
udvnnce.d, these groups became move fre- 
quent and hideous. My brother, mor- 
tally alarmed as to our late, and deter- 
mined at all hazurds to rejoin us, push- 
ed on his horse along the Boulevard where 
he theu was, and arrived in front of the 
Palace Beaumarchuis. There he was ar- 
rested by an immense crowd, composed of 
the same naked and bloody men, but with 
an expression of countenance altogether 
infernal. They set up •hideous cries t 


they sung, they danced ; the Saturnalia 
of Hell were before him. No sooner did 
they see the cabriolet of Albert, than 
they set up still louder cries : An Aris- 
tocrat ! an Aristocrat ! and in a moment 
the cabriolet was surrounded by a raging 
multitude, in the midst of which an ob- 
ject was elevated and presented -to bis 
view. Troubled qp the sight of my bro- 
ther was, he could distinguish long white 
, hair, clotted with blood, and a face beauti- 
ful even in death. The figure is brought 
nearer, and i^s lips placed *on his. The 
unhappy wretch set up a frightful cry. 
He knew the head : it was that of the 
Princess JSamballi*. 

“ The coachman whipped the horse 
with all his strength; and the generous 
animal, with that aversion for blood 
which characterises its race, rushed from 
that spectacle of horror with redoubled 
speed. The frightful trophy was over- 
turned, with the canibals who bore it, 
by the wheels of the carriage, and a thou- 
sand imprecations followed my brother, 
who lay stretched out insensible iu the 
bottom of the cabriolet. 

“ Serious consequences resulted tt> my 
brother from that scene of horror. He 
was taken to a physician, where he was 
soon taken seriously ill of a burning 
fever. In his delirium, the frightful 
figure was ever present to his imagina- 
tion. He never ceased, for days together, 
to see that livid head and those fair tresses 
bathed in Mood. For years after, he could 
not recall the recollection of thut horrible, 
event without falling into a swoon, nor 
think of those days of woe without the 
most vivid emotiofl. 

u A singular circumstance concluded 
this tale of horror. My brother, in 1602, 
when Commissary General of Police at 
Marseilles, received secret instructions to 
watch, with peculiar cave, over a man 
named Haymonet, but whose real name 1 
was different. *Jle lived in u small cot- 
tage oi% the banks of the sea; appeared 
in comfortable circumstances, but had no 
relation nor frieml ; he lived alone in his 
solitary cabin, and received every morn- 
ing his provisions from an old woman, 
vi bo brought them to liis gate. The se- 
cret instructions of the Police revealed 
the fact, that this person had been one of 
the principal assassins at the Abbave and 
La Force, in September 1792, and was in 
an especial manner noted as the most cruel 
of the assassins of the Princess Lam- 
bnlle. ^ 

44 One morning my brother received 
Intelligence that this man was* at thn 
point death ; and, grUctous God ! what 
a death ! For three days he had endured 
all tho torments of hcH. The accident 
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%vhii;h had befallen him was perfectly na- 
tural in*ita origin, but it had made him 
Buffer the most excruciating pains. lie 
was nlono in his habitation ; he was 
obliged to drag himself to the nearest 
surgeon to obtain assistance, but it was 
too late : an operation was impossible, 
and would not even have assuaged the 
pains of the dying wretch. lie refused 
alike religious succour and words of con- 
solation. Ilis deathbed was a chair of 
torture incomparably more agonizing than 
the martyrdom of a Christum. Il« died 
with blasphemies in his mouth, like the 

Reprobate in Dante's Inferno/’ — I. 9 j. 

Tlie French, who have gone through 
the Revolution, frequently complain 
that there are no descriptions given 
in any historical works which con- 
vey the least idea of the Reign of 
Terror; so infinitely did the reality 
of that dreadful period exceed all 
that description can convey of the 

terrible. There might, however, we 
are persuaded, be extracted from the 
contemporary Memoirs (for iu no 
other quarter can the materials he 
found) a picture of that memorable 
era, which would exceed all that 
Shakspearc or Dante had figured of 
human atrocity, aud take its place 
heside the plague in Thucydides, 
and the annals of Tacitus, as a last- 
ing beacon to the human race, of the 
unheard of horrors following in the 
train of democratic ascendency. 

One of the most curious parts of 
the Duchess's work is that which re- 
lates to the arrest of Napoleon after 
the fall of Robespierre, in conse- 
quence of the suspicions that attach- 
ed to him, from his mission to Genoa 
with the brother of that tyrant. It 
appear**, that whatever lie may have 
become afterwards, Napoleon was at 
that period an ardent republican : 
not probably because the principles 
of democracy were suited to his in- 
clinations, but because lie found in 
the favour of that faction, then the 
ruling power in France, the only 
means of gratifying his ambition. 
Salicetti, one of the deputies from 
Corsica, occasioned bis arrest after 
the fall of Robespierre, and he was 
actually a few days in oustodv. Sub- 
sequently, Salicettf himself ^(vas de- 
nounced by the Convention, and 
concealed in the house of Madame 
Permon, mother to the Duchess of 
Abranteeu The whole details which 
follow event are highly interest- 


ing; and as they afford one of the 
few Aally generous traits* of Napo- 
leon's character, we willingly give 
them a place. 

“ The retreat of Salicetti in our house 

was admirably contrived. Ills little ca- 
binet was so sniffed vviih cushions and 
tapestry, that tlie smallest sound could 
not be heard. No one could have ima- 
gined where he was concealed. 

*• On the following morning at eleven 
o’clock, Napoleon arrived. He was 
dressed in liis usual costume; a grey 
great-coat, buttoned up to the throat, — a 
black neckcloth,— round hat, which came 
down over the eyes. To say the trulh, 
at that period no one was elegantly dress- 
ed, aud the personal appearance of Na- 
poleon did not appear so siugulai as it 
now does, upon looking back to the pe- 
riod. He had in his hand a bouquet of 
violets, which be presented to my mo- 
ther. That piece of gullatilry was so 
i.utisual to him, that we immediately be- 
gan to laugh. * It appears,’ said he, ‘ I 
am not an Jail at my new duths of Cava- 
lier© Servente.' Then ('hanging the sub- 
ject, be added, * Well, Madame lVnnun, 
Salicetti has, in his turn, reaped the bitter 
fruits of arrest. They must he the more 
difficult to swallow, that lie and his as- 
sociates lime planted the trees on which 
they grow.’ ‘ What !’ said my mother, 
with au air of surprise, aud making a 
sign to me at the same time to shut the 
door, * is Salicetti arrested ?’ * l)o you not 
know,’ replied Napoleon, 4 that his arrest 
" as yesterday decreed at the Assembly ? 
I thought you knew it so well, that he 
was concealed in your house.’ i In my 
house!’ replied my mother, with u well 
feigned air of surprise; ‘ Napoleon, my 
dear child, you are mad ! In my house ! 
That implies that I have one, which un- 
fortunately is not the case. My dear Ge- 
neral, i beg you will not repeat snrh non- 
sense. What have I done to entitle you 
thus to £jporl with roe as if 1 were de- 
ranged, for lean call it nothing else?’ 

“ At these words Napoleon rose up; 
he crossed Ins arms, advanced immedi- 
ately opposite, to my mother, where he 
stood for some time without saying a 
wonl/ My mother bore, without flinch- 
ing, his piercing look, aud did not so 
much as drop her eyelid tinder that eagle’s 
eye. ‘ Madame Ternnon,’ said he at 
length, * Salicetti is concealed iu your 
house : Nay, do not interrupt roe. 1 do 
not know it for certain, but 1 have no 
doubt of it, because yesterday at live, 
o'clock lie was seen on the Jloulevurd, 
coming in this direction, after he had re- 
ceived intelligence of the decree of the 
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Assembly, He lias no friend in this 
quarter who would risk life and liberty 
to save him but yourself ; there can he no 
doubt, therefore, when; lie is concealed.” 

“ This long harangue gave my mother 
lime to regain her assurance. * What 
title could Salicetti have to demand nu 
asylum from me? lie knows tlmt our 
sentiments arc not tin; same. 1 was on 
the point of setting out, and had it not 
been for an accidental letter from my 
husband, 1 would have been now far ad- 
vanced on Hiv road to Gascony.* 

“ * What title had In* to seek an asylum 
in your house?’ replied Napoleon, 4 that is 
the jiintest observation you have yet made, 
Madame Pcrmon. To take, refuge with 
n lonely woman, who might be compro- 
mised for a few hours of concealment to 

a proscribed culprit, is an act that no one 
else would lie capable of. You are indeed 
his debtor; are you not. Mademoiselle 
Loulou?* said he, turning to me, who had 
hitherto remained silent in the window. 

“ 1 feigned to be engaged with ilonrr- 
pots in a window, where there wcic se- 
veral bushes of arbutus, and did not an- 
swer him. My mother, who mnk*r-l»*od 
my motive, said to me, * General Bona- 
parte speaks to you, my dear.’ I then 
turned to him ; the remains of my trouble 

might shew him what had passed in the 
mind of a girl of fifteen, who l-ojii- 
pelled, in spite of herself, to do nu impo- 
lite thing. lie took my hand, pressed if 
between his two, and, turning to my mo- 
ther, exclaimed, 4 1 a*k vonr pardon ; I 
have been in the wrong ; your daughter 
has given me a lesson.' 4 You give Lau- 
retta more merit than she really has,’ re- 
plied ray mother. 4 She has not given 
you a lesson, because she does not know 
wherefore she should do so ; but T will 
do so immediately, if you persist in be- 
lieving u thing which has no Inundation, 
but might do me irreparable mischief if 
it were spread abroad.’ 

“ Bonaparte said, witii a voice ft*ll of 
emotion, * Madame Lennon, \tm me nu 
uncommonly generous woman, and tlmt 
limn is a wicked roan. You could ^iot 
have closed your door upon him, and he 
knew it ; ftnd yet you expose yourself and 
that child for such n man. Formerly 
1 bated him; now I despise him. fle 
has done me a great deal of harm ; yes, 
he lias done me a great deal of harm, and 
you know it. He has had the malice to 
take advantage of his momentary ascend- 
ency to strive to Bink mehelow the water, 
lie has accused me of crimes; for what 
crime can be so great as to be, a traitor to 
your country? Salicetti conducted him- 
self in that affair of loans, and my arrest, 
like a miserable wretch. J uuof was going 


to have killed him, if I had not present- 
ed him. That young man, full of fire and 
friendship for me, was anxious to have 
fought him in single combat; he declared 
that if he would not fight, he would have 
thrown him over the window. Now he 
is proscribed ; Siilicetli, in his turn, can 
now appreciate the fulj extent of what it 
is to have one’s destiny shuttered, ruined 

by an accusation.' 

“ 4 Napoleon,’ said my mother, stretch- 
ing <>ut her hand to him, * Salhsctti i«not 
here. I swear fle is not. And must I 
tell you all?* ‘ 'Jell it ; tell it,' said he 

with extreme impatience. * Well, Sali- 
retfi was here yesterday at six o’clock, but 
he went out at half-pant eight. 1 con- 
vinced him of the impossibility of his re- 
maining concealed in tnrnished lodgings* 

He admitted it, and went away.’ 

u While my mother spoke, the eyes of 
Napoleon continued fixed upon her with 
an eagerness of whhh it is impossible to 
(otivey an idea. Immediately after, lie 

moved aside, and walked rapidly through 
the chamber. * I was right, then, after 
all,’ he exclaimed. * He had then tlrt: 
cowardice to say to u generous woman, 
C»ive your life for me. But did he who 
thus contrived to interest you in his fate, 
tell you that he had just assassinated one 
of his colleagues? Did he wash his hands 
before he touched yours to implore 
mercy ?’ 

“ 1 Napoleon, Napoleon !* exclaimed 
my mother in Italian, and with great 
emotion, 4 this is too much. lie silent, 
or I must be gone. Jf they have mur- 
dered this man after lu*left me, at least it 

is no fault of mine.’ Napoleon at $his 
time was not less moved. He sought 
about every where like u hound after its 
prev. Tie constantly listened to hear 
him, but could bear nothing. My mo- 
ther was in despair. Salicetti heard 
every thing. A single plank separated 
him from us; and 1, in my inexperience, 
trembled lest be should issue from his re- 
, treat and betray us all. At length, after 
a fruitless search of two hours, lie rose 
and went away. Tt was full time ; my 
mother was worn out with mortal dis- 
quietude. * A thousand thanks,* said he, 
as he left the room ; 4 and above all, Ma- 
dame Pennon, forgive liic. llut if you 
had ever been injured as I have been by 
that man ! Adieu !’ ” — I. 1<17, 118. 

A few da^s after, Madame Pennon 
set out foi't&xascouy, with Salicetti, 
disguised as a footman, seated tyc* 
hind the ferriage. Hardly had they 
arrived at the first post, when a man 
arrived on horseback^ with a letter 
for Madame Pennon. They were all 
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}n despair, conceiving they were dis- 
covered, but upon opening it, their 
apprehensions were dispelled; it 
wan from Bonaparte, who had re- 
reived certain intelligence from his 
servant that Salicetti, his mortal ene- 
my, was in the carriage with her, 
and had been concealed in her house. 
He had learned it from his servant, 
who became acquainted with it from 
Madame Pennon’s maid, who, though 
faithful tfl misfortune could not con- 
ceal the secret from love. It was in 
the following terras 

“ I never wished to pass for a hypo- 
crite. 1 would be so, it’ 1 did not declare 
that for more than twenty days I have 
known for certain that Salicetti was con- 
cealed in your house. Recollect iny words 
on the 1st Prainal ; 1 wus then almost 
sure of it, now 1 know it beyond a doubt. 
Salicetti, you see, I could repay you the 
injury you have done me; in doing so, I 
should onlj have requited the evil which 
you did to me, whilst you gratuitously in- 
jured one who had never offended you. 
Which is the nobler part at this moment 
— ) ours or mine \ 1 have it in my power 
to revenge myself, but I will not do it. — 
Perhaps you will say that your benefac- 
tress serves as your shield, and I own 
thuf that consideration is powerful. Hut 
though you were alone, unarmed, mid 
prowi ibed, youi head would be safe from 
my hands. Go — seek in peace an asylum 
when* you may become animated with 
nobler sentiments towards your country. 
My mouth is dosed on your name, and 
will never open more on that subject. 
Repent, and appreciate inv motives. J 
deserve it, for they are noble and gene- 
rous. — Madame Pennon — My warmest 
wishes uHtnd jnu and your daughter. 
You are two helpless beings, without de- 
fence. May Providence and the prayers 
of a friend be ever with jou ! lie pru- 
dent, and do not stop in tluf great towns. 
Auieu ! receive my kindest regards.-— t 
N. Bona i'A aiF..” — 1. 100. 

We regard this letter and the pre- 
vious transaction to which it refers, 
if it shall be deemed by those inti- 
mately aequayited with the parties 

as perfectly authentic, as by far the 
raoHt important trait in the character 
of Napoleon during his early life 
which has yet appeared? It demon- 
strates that at that period at least his 
•b^art was accessible to generous 
sentiments, and that he capable 
of performing a noble action. Ad- 
mitting that he was, in a great de- 


gree, swayed in this proceeding by 
bid regard for Madame Permop, who 
appears to have been a woman of 
great attractions, and for whom, as 
we shall presently see, he conceived 
warmer feelings than those of mere 
friendship, still it is not an ordinary 
character, and still less not an ordi- 
nary Italian character, which from 
such motives would forego the fiend- 
ish luxury of revenge. This trait, 
therefore, demonstrates that Napo- 
leon's character originally was not 
destitute of generosity ; and the 
more charitable, and probably the 
more just, inference is, that the self- 
ishness and egotism by which he was 
afterwards so strongly characterised, 
arose from that uninterrupted and 
extraordinary How of prosperity 
which befell him, and which expe- 
rience every where proves is more 
fatal to generosity or interest in 
others than any thing else in the 
course of man here below. 

Of the voyage along the charming 
banks of the Garonne from Bor- 
deaux to Toulouse, our authoress 
gives the following just and interest- 
ing account 

“ That mind must he really disquieted 
or in suffering, which does not derive tin* 
highest pleasure from the voyage by wa- 
ter from Bordeaux to Toulouse. J bin e 
seen since the shores of the Arno, those 
of the To, the Tagus, and the Brent, <i ; 
1 have seen the Arno in its thiiiideriiit; 
cascade, and in its placid waters ; all tra- 
verse fertile plains, and exhibit ravish- 
ing points of view : hut none of them 
recall the magical illusion of the voyage 
from Bordeaux to Toulouse. Mnrmande, 
A gen, Langon, La Recle, — all those 
towns whose names are associated with 
our most interesting recollections, air 
th cue associated with natural scenery pro- 
digal of beauty, arid illuminated by k re- 
splendent sun uud a pure Atmosphere. 1 
cam conceive nothing more beautiful than 
those enchanted banks from Reolc to 
Agen. Groups of trees, Gothic towns, 
qjd castles, venerable steeples, which then, 
alas 1 no longer called the Catholics to 
prayer. Alas! at that time, even the 
bells were absent, — they no tongcr called 
the faithful to the house of God. Every 
thing was sad and deserted aronnd thnt 
antique porch. The grass was growing 
between the stones of the tombs hi the 
nave ; and the shepherd was afar off, 
preaching the word of God in distant 
lauds, w^iile bis flock, deprived of the 
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Broad of Life, beheld their infants spring- 
ing up around them, without any more 
religious instruction than the savages of 
the desert.*’ — J. l(iO. 

The fact here mentioned of the 
total want of religious instruction in 
the people of the country in France, 
is by far the moat serious conse- 
quence which has followed the tem- 
pests of the Revolution. The thread 
of religious instruction from parent 
to child, lias, for the first time since 
the introduction of Christianity in 
the western world, been broken over 
the whole of France. A whole gene- 
ration has not only been born, but 
educated and bred up to manhood, 
without any other religious impres- 
eions than what they received from 
the traditions of their parents. La- 
v alette has recorded, that during the 
campaigns of Napoleon in Italy, the 
soldiers never once entered a church, 

and looked upon the ceremonies of 
the Catholics in the same way as 
they would have done on the super- 
stition of Hindostan or Mexico. So 
utterly ignorant were they of the 
elements even of religious know- 
ledge, that when they crossed from 
Egypt into Syria, they knew not that 
they were near the places celebrated 
in IJoly Writ ; they drank without 
consciousuess at tlu* fountains of Mo- 
ses, wound without emotion l* on ud 
the foot of Mount Sinai, and quarter- 
ed at Bethlehem and on Mount Car- 
mel, ignorant alike of the cradle of 
Christianity, or of the glorious efforts 
of their ancestors in those scenes to 
regaiu possession of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. 

What the ultimate consequences 
of this universal and unparalleled 
break in religious instruction must 
be, it is not difficult to forotelh The 
restoration of the Christian worship 
by Napoleon, the efforts of the 
Bourbons during fifteen years tt> re- 
store its sway, have, proved in a great 
degree nugatory: Christianity, reap- 
pearing in the garb of political power, 
has lost its original and destined hold 
of the people ; it is regarded bv all 
the ardent and impetuous part ot the 
nation, as a mere collection of anti- 
quated prejudices or nursery talcs, 
adopted by government for political 
purposes, and fitted only to enslave 
and fetter the human mind. The con- 
sequence has beep, m uni versal eman- 


cipation of the nation, in townsableast, 
from the fetters of religion, — a disso- 
lution of mauners pervading the mid- 
dling and lower orders to a degree 
unparalleled in modern Europe,— 
and an universal inclination in the 
higher to adopt selfish maxims in life, 
and act upon the principles of indivi- 
dual intercut and elevation. This is 
the great feature of modern society in 
France, — the distinguishing charac- 
teristic whii^i is alike dbplored by 
their writers, and observed by the 
strangers who visit their country. 
They are fast descending into the 
selfishness and egotism which, in 
ancient times, were the in wamble 
forerunners of political decline. This 

character lias become incapable of 
sustaining genuine freedom ; from 
the fountains of selfishness its noble 
streams never yet flowed. The tem- 
pests of Democracy will for a time 
agitate France, because the people 
will long strive to shake off the re- 
straints of government and religion, 
in order that no fetters may be im- 
posed on their passions ; when they 
have discovered, as they will soou 
do, that this leads only to universal 
suffering, they will sink down quiet- 
ly and for ever under the shadow of 
Despotism. And this will be the 
consequence and the punishment of 
their abandonment of that which 
constitutes the sole basis of lasting 
or general free do pi — the Christian 
religion and private virtue. 

One of the convulsions attended 
with the least suffering in the whole 
course of the Revolution, was the 
IUth Vendemiare, 170 j, when Napo- 
leon, at the head of the troops of the 
Convention, o()Q0 strong, defeated 
•40,000 of the National Guaid of Pa- 
lis, on the very ground at the To i lo- 
ries, which was rendered famous, 
thirty- five years after, by the over- 
throw of Charles X. and the dynasty 
of the Bourbons. The following de- 
scription, however, conveys a lively 
picture of what civil war is, even in 
its leant horrible fofims. 

“ During some hums, we flattered our- 
selves that matters would bn arranged be- 
tween the Rational Guards, and the Con- 
vention ; bat suddenly at half-past four 
the cannon began to discharge. Hardly 
was the fyst report heard, when the reply 
began on all sides. The effect was im- 
mediate and terrible on my jhku* father ; 
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heuttfml n piercing: nnd, calling for 

succour, was soon seized with b violent 
delirium. in vain we gave him the 
soothing draughts which had been pre* 
scribed by Hi* Duchestiota. All tlm terrific 
Muuicsot' the Revolution passed before hie 
eyes, und every new discharge which was 
heard pierced him the heart. What a 
day ! what a night! Our windows were 
broken iu pieces ; towards the evening the 
suction retired, and they fought under our 
eyes ; but ortien they eiui^e to the church 
of »Sl Koch, and the theatre of the Re- 
public, it seemed ns if the house would 
full to pieces. • 

“ My lather was in agony ; he cried, 
lie wept. Never >hall 1 forget the hor- 
rors of that dreadful night. Our terrors 

rose to the highest pitch, when we heard 
that* barricades were erected iu the llue 
de la l.oi. Kvcry hour of that dreadful 
night was to me like the hour of the. 
damned, of which Father lir blague speaks, 

Tovjours jmaifu 1 loved my father with 
the since rest affection, and 1 adored my 
mothcM'. J saw the one dying with the 
discharges of cannon, which resounded in 
his curs, while the other, stretched at the 
loot of that lied of death, seemed ready to 
follow him. There are some recollections 
which are eternal ; never will the remem- 
brance of that dreadful night, and of those 
two days, he effaced from nay memory ; 
they are engraven on my mind with a 
burning iron.”. — I. p. 190. 

Salic etti foil ill in their house?, from 
anxiety on account of the fate of 
Rowe and his # accomplices, who 
wen* brought to trial for a conspi- 
racy to restore the Iteign of Terror. 
The picture she gives of Iiis state of 
mind when on llie bed of sickness, 
is finely descriptive of the whirl of 
, agony which iulidelity and democra- 
cy produce. . 

tf Wc had woon a now torqjcnt to un- 
dergo ; Srtlicctti fell ill. Nothing can 
equal the horrors of his situation , be was 
iu a h»gh fever, ami delirious; but what 
in' said, ivbftt he saw, exceeds any thing 
I hat can be conceived. 1 have read many 
nmitUiecH which portrayed a similar situ- 
ation. Alas ! how their description falls 
short of the trutlf ! Never have I read 
any thing which approach ed it — Sulioctti 
had no religion ; that added to the horrors 
of these dreadful scenes* He, did not; ut- 
ter complaints; blasphemies were eter- 
nally fioured forth. The deifth of Itoncft 
^anildi is friends produced the most terrible 
effect on his ilkind ; their tragi* fate was 
incessantly preset^ to his thoughts. One, 
in particular, aeetned never to quit his 
bedside ; he spoke to him, be listened, he 


answered ; the dialogues between them, 
for lie answered for hi* dead friend, were 
enough to turn our brains. Sometimes 
he fancied himself in a chamber red with 
blood* But what caused me more terror 
thun all the rent, wan the low and stiodtu 
latcd toun of his voice during his delirium ; 
it would appear that terror had mastered 
all his other faculties, even the aoutest 
sufferings. No words can convey ait idea 
of the horror inspired by that pale And 
extenuated man, uttering, on u bed of 
death, blasphemies and anathemas in a 
voice modulated and subdued by terror. 
I am at a loss to convey the impression of 
what 1 felt, for, though so vividly engra- 
ven on my memory, 1 know not how to 
give it a name.'’ — J. p. J50. 

It is well sometimes to follow tbe 
Irreligious and the Jacobins to their 
latter end. How desperately do these 
men of blood then quail under the 
prospect of the calamities they have 
inflicted on others ; how terribly does 
the evil they have committed return 
on their own heads ; how inlinitely 
does the scene drawn from the life, 

exceed all that the imagination 
Dante could conceive of the ter- 
rible ! 

It is well known wliat a dreadful 
famine prevailed in Pari* for some 
time after the suppression of the re- 
volt of the 13th Vendeiniare. Our 
authoress supplies us with several 
anecdotes, highly characteristic of 
the period, and which place Ilona- 
parte’s character in a very favour- 
able light. 

“ At that period famine prevailed in 
Paris, with men* severity than any wild o 
else ill France ; tbe people were literally 
suffering umler want of bread ; the other 
necessaries of life wen*, not less deficient. 
\\ hat nn epoch 1 Great God ! the misery 
was frightful — the depreciation of the 
assignats went on augmenting with the 
public suffering— dhe poor, totally without 
worfr, died in their lumtK or issuing 
forth in desperation, joined the rubbers, 
who infested all the roads in the coun- 
try# 

“ Bonaparte was then of great service 
to us. We hud white bread for our own 
consumption ; but our servants had only 
the Mack bread of the Sections, which 
was unwholesome and hardly eatable. 
Bonaparte sent us every day some rail* of 
bread, which he came to eat with us with 
the greatest satisfaction. At that period, 
I can affirm with confidence, since bn asso- 
ciated me 1% his acts of beneficence, that 
Napoleon saved tbe lives of above an hun- 
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drcd families. He made domiciliary distri- 
butions of bread and wood, which his situ* 
ation ns military commander enabled him 
to do.- 1 was intrusted with the distri- 
bution of these gifts of wood nnd bread 
to ten families, who were dying of famine. 
The greater part of them lodged lit the 
Hue St Nicholas, close to our house. That 
street was inhabited at that time by the 
poorest class. No one who has not ascend- 
ed one of its crowded stall's, has an idea 
of what real misery is. 

“ One day Bonaparte, coming to dine 
at my mother’s, was stopped in alighting 
from his carriage by a woman, who bore 
the dead body of an infant in her arms. 
It was the youngest of six children. MU 
aery arid famine had dried up her milk. 
Her little child had just died — it was not 

yet cold. Seeing every day an officer with 
a splendid uniform alight at our house, 
she came to beg bread from him, * in or- 
der,’ as she expressed it, * that her other 
infants should not share the fate of the 

youngest; and if 1 get nothing, 1 will 
take the whole five, and we will throw 
ourselves together into the river.* 

41 This was no vain threat on the part 
of that unhappy woman, for at that pe- 
riod suicides succeeded each other every 
day. Nothing was talked of but the tra- 
gic end of some family. Bonaparte en- 
tered the room with the expression of 
melon/ holy, which did not leave him du- 
ring the whole of dinner. He had at the 
moment given u few assignats to that un- 
huppy woman ; but after we rose from 
table, he begged tny mother to make some 
enquiries concerning her. Sim did so, mid 
found that her story was all true, and that 
she was of good character. Napoleon paid 
her tin* wages due to her deceased hus- 
band by the government, and got for lier 
:i small pension. She succeeded in bring- 
ing up her children, who ever after re- 
tained the most lively sense of gratitude 
towards ‘ the General,’ as they called their 
benefactor.” — 1. 19 j. 

• 

The Duchess gives a striking pier 
lure of the difference in the fashions 
and habits of living which has result- 
ed from the Revolution. Being on a 
subject where a woman's observa- 
tions are more likely to be accuuate 
than those of a man, we willingly 
give a place to her observations. 

41 Trauaimrtcd from Cura ten to Pari* at 
the dose of the reign of Louis XV., my 
mother had imbibed a. second nature in 
the midst of the luxuries and excellencies 
of that period. We Hatter ourselves that 
we hui e gained much by our changes In 
that particular ; but we are fuKe wrong* 


forty thousand llvres a-year fifty years, 
ago, would have commanded morelnxury 
than two hundred thousand now. The 
elegancies that ut that period surrounded 

a woman of fashion cannot be numbered ; 
a profusion of luxuries were in common 
use, of which even the name is now for- 
gotten. The furniture of her sleeping 
apartment — the lmtlk in daily use— the 
ample folds of silk and velvet which co- 
vered the windows — the perfumes which 
filled the room— the rich laces and dresses 
which adorned jhe wardrobe, Vere widely 
different from the ephemeral and insuffi- 
cient articles by which they have been re- 
placed. My ifpinioii is daily receiving con- 
firmation ; for every thing belonging to 
the last age is daily coming again into fa- 
shion, and I hope soon to see totally ex- 
pelled all those fashions of Greece and 
Home, which did admirably well under 
the climate of Rome or Messina, but am 
ill adapted for our vent du biz* and cloudy 
atmosphere. A piece of muslin suspended 
on a gilt rod, is really of no other use but 
to let a spectator see that he U behind the 
curtain. It is the same with the imita- 
tion tapestry — the walls six inches thick, 
which neither keep out the heat in sum- 
mcr, nor the cold in winter. All the other 
parts of modern dress and furniture are 
comprised in my anathema, nnd will al- 
ways continue to tie so. 

44 It is said that every thing is simpli- 
fied, and brought down to the reach of 
tin* most moderate fortunes. That is true 
in one sense ; that is to say, our confec- 
tioner has muslin curtains and gilt rods 
at his windows, and his wile lias a silk 
cloak as well as ourselves, because, it is be- 
come so thill that it is indeed acc(*sibJc 
to every one, but it keeps no one warm. 
It is the same with all I lie other stulf*«. 
We must not decene ourselves ; we lane 
gained nothing by all these changes. 1)*» 
not say, * So much the belter, this is equal - 
itv.’ By no lneiKK; equality is not to 
he found hfvc, any more than it is in Kug- 
Jand, or America, or anywhere, since it 
cannot exist The consequence of attempt- 
ing it is, that you will have bad sillc«, hud 
satins, bod velvets, and that is oil. 

“ The throne of fashion Inis encounter- 
ed during the Revolution another throne, 
and it has been shattered in consequence. 
The French people, aTnidst their dreams 
of equality, have lost their own howls. 
The largo iitid soft arm-chairs, the lull 
and ample draperies, the cushions of eider 
down, all the other delicacies which we 
nkme understood of all the iluropoan fa- 
tolly, led only to the imprisonmeat of 
their possessors \ nnd if yoli had the mis- 
fortune to inhabit a spacious hotel, with- 
in a court, tv avoid the odious noise and 
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smells of the street, you had your throat 
cut. That mode of treat! ng elegant man- 
ners put them out of fashion ; tliey were 
speedily Abandoned, and the barbarity of 
their successors still so lingers amongst 
u$, that every day you see put into the 
lumber-room an elegant Grecian chair 
which 1ms broken your arm, and canopies 
which smell of the? stable, because they 
are stuffed with hay. 

“ I scold because I am growing old. 
If I saw that the world was going the 
way it should, I would s&y nothing, and 
would perhaps adopt the custom of our 
politicians, which is, to embrace the last 
revolution with alacrity, whatever it may 
be. See how comfortable this is, say our 
young men, who espouse the cause of the 
hist easy chair which their upholsterer 
has made for them, us of the last of the 
thirteen or fifteen constitutions which 
have been manufactured for them during 
the last forty years. I will follow their 
example ; I will applaud every thing, 
even the new government of bnuis-Plii* 
lippe; though, it must he confessed, that 
toalo so requires a strong disposition to 
see every tiling in the most favourable 
colours.*' — I. JOT, IbK 

The authoress apologizes frequent- 
ly for these awl similar passages, 
containing details on the manners, 
habits, arid fashions during the pe- 
riod in which she lived ; but no ex- 
cuse is required for their insertion. 
Details of hall dresses, saloons, ope- 
ras, anti theatres, may appear ex- 
tremely trilling to those who have 
only to oioss the street to witness 
them ; hut they become very differ- 
ent when they are read after the 
lapse of centuries, and the accession 
of a totally different set of manners. 
They are the materials from which 
alone a graphic an(\ interesting his- 
tory of tin* period can be framed. 
What would we give for Retails of 
this sort on the era of Ciesar and 
Pompey ? with what eagerness do 
we turn to the faithful pages of 
Froissart and Monstrellet for similar 
information concerning the chival- 
rous ages; and with what delight do 
we read tlie glowing pictures in I van- 
hoe and the Crusaders, in Quentin 
Pur ward and Kenilworth, of the 
manners, customs, and habits of 
those periods ! To all appearance, 
th() world is changing so rapidly 
tindfer the jyessure of the revolu- 
tionary tempest, that, before the 
lapse of many generations, the habits 


of our times will bo as much the 
object of research to the antiquary, 
and of interest to the historian, as 
those of Richard Ccenr de Lion or 
the Black Prince are fo our age* 

We have mentioned above, that 
Napoleon’s interest in Madame Per- 
iii on appeared to have been stronger 
than that of mere friendship. The 
following passage contains the ac- 
count of a declaration and refusal, 
which never probably before was 
equalled since the beginning of the 
world : — 

“ Napoleon came one day to my mo- 
ther, a considerable time after the death 
of my father, nod proposed u marriage 
between Iiin sister Van line ami my bro- 
ther I'eriuon. * Pennon has some for- 
tune,' ' said he ; * my sister has nothing : 
but I am in a situation to do much for 
my connexions, ami 1 could procure as 
advantageous place for her husband. That 
alliance would render jne happy. You 
know how beautiful my sister N: My 
mother in your friend . Come, say yes, 
and all will be settled/ 

44 My mother nrnswvml, that iter son 
must answer for himself; ami that she 
would make no attempt to influence his 
choice. 

“ Bonaparte admitted that my brother 
was » young man so remarkable, (hat, 
though ho was only twenty- five )cars of 
age, he had judgment and talents adequate 
to any situation. What Bonaparte pro- 
posed was extremely natural. He con- 
templated n marriage between a girl of 
sixteen and a young man of twenty- five, 
who had I.. 500 a-vear, with a handsome 
exterior ; who drew ns well as bis master, 
Ycniet; played on the harp much belter 
than his master, Kroiupholtr. ; spoke 
KuglUh, Italian, arid modern (heck, as 
well as a native, mid had such talents m 
bad made his official duties in the army 
of llu^south a matter of remark. Such 
was the parson whom Nopolcou asked for 
ft is sister; a ravishing beauty and good 
daughter, it is true ; but that was all. 

44 lo this proposal Napoleon added 
another ; that of a union between myself 
and Joseph or Jerome. 4 Jerome is 
youtiger than Lauretta,’ said iny mother, 
laughing. * In truth, my dear Napoleon, 
you have become a high-priest to-day ; 
you must needs marry all the world, even 
children*' Bonaparte laughed also, but 
with an embarrassed air. He admitted 
that that morning, in riaing, a gaieof mar- 
riage bad blown over him, * and to prove 
it,’ said he, taking the band of iny mother, 
and kissing it, 4 I am reaoivad to com- 
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meuce the mtloli of oor fftmilies by asking 
you to marry myself as soon as the fornfb 
of society will permit.' 

“ My mother has frequently told me 
that extraordinary scene, which 1 know 
ns if I had been present at it She looked 
at Dooaparte fur some seconds with an 
astonishment bordering ou stupefaction ; 
then she began to laugh so immoderately 
that wo all heard it, though we were iu 
the next room. 

“ Napoleon was highly offended at the 
mode in which a proposal, which appear- 
ed to him perfectly natural, was received. 
My mother, who perceived what he felt, 
hastened to explain herself, and to shew 
that it was at the thoughts of the ridicu- 
lous figure which she herself would make 
in such an event that she wan so much 
amused. 4 My dear Napoleon/ said she, 
when she had done laughing, ‘ let us 
speak seriously. You imagine you know 
my age, hut you really do not : 1 will 
not tell you, for I have a slight weakness 
in that respect : I will only say, 1 am 
old enough, not only to be your mother, 
but the mother of Joseph. Let us put 
an end to this pleasuntry ; it grieves me 
when coming from you/ 

“ Bonaparte told her that lie was quite 
serious ; that the age of his wife was to 
him a matter of tio importance, provided 
she had not the look, like her, of being 
above thirty years old ; that lie hnd deli- 
berately considered what he had just said ; 
and he added these remarkable words: — 
‘ I wish to marry. My friends wish me 
to marry a lady of the Fauxbourg St 
Germain, who »» charming and agreeable. 
Mv old friends are averse to this connex- 
ion, and the one I now propose suits me 
better in many respects. Reflect.* My 
mother interrupted the conversation by 
saying, that her mind was made up us to 
herself; and that as to her son, sho would 
give him an answer in a day or ttvo. She 
gave him her hand at parting, arid said, 
smiling, that, though she had not entirely 
given up the idea of conquest#, she could 
not go just so far as to think of snbduirig 
a heart of six-and-ttventy ; and that she 
hoped their friendship would not be dis- 
turbed by this little incident. 4 But at 
all events.' said Napoleon, 4 consider it 
well / — * Well, I will consider it,’ said 
she, smiling in her sweetest manner, and 
so they parted. 

44 After I was married to Junot, and 
he heard it, he declared that it appeared 
less surprising to him than it did to us. 
Bonaparte, at the epoch of the 13th Ven- 
demiare, was attached to the war com- 
mittee : His projects, his plans, all had 
one object, and that was the Rust. My 
mother's name of Comnene* with her 


Grecian descent, had a great interest in 
his imagination. The name of Calome- 
ros, united with Coxnnene, might have 
powerfully served his ambition in that 
quarter. 4 The great secret of all these 
marriages/ said Junot, * was in that 
idea.' I believe he was right." — I. pp. 
202, 203. 

All the proposed fharriages came 
to nothing ; the duchcBft’e brother 
refused rauline, and she herself 
Joseph. They little thought, that 
the one was refusing the throne of 
Charlemagne, the other that of 
Charles V., and the third, the most 
beautiful princess in Europe. 

The following picture of three of 
the most celebrated women in tbe 
Revolution, one of whom eminently 
contributed by her influence to tbe 
fall of Robespierre, shews that the 
fair authoress is not less a master of 
the subject more peculiarly belong- 
ing to her sex. 

“ Madame 1). arrived late in the hall- 
room. The great saloon was completely 
tilled. Madame 1),, who was well un- 
customed to such situations, looked 
around her to sec if she coubl discover a 
seat, when her eyes wen* arrested by the 
figure of a young and charming person, 
with a profusion of light tresse,-*, looking 
around her with her fine hint* eyes, with 
a timid air, and offering the most perfect 
image of a young sylph. She was In the 
act of being led to her seat by M. do 
Trems, which showed tlmt she was a 
beautiful dancer ; for. lie honoured lift 
tint* with his hand, but those who might 
receive the title of la folia dansrusr. The 
young lady, after having bowed blushing 
to the Vestris of the room, sat down be- 
side a lady who had the appearance of 
being lier elder sister, and whose ex- 
tremely elegant dreyi was attracting the 
attention of all around her. * Vfbo are 
these ladies#’ said Madame 1). to the 
Count dc IlAiilefurt, on whose arm sh« 
was leaning. * l>o you not know the 
Viscountess Beaulmrn&is and her daugh- 
ter Hortense ?' 

“ * My God !* said the Count, * who 
is that beautiful woman ?’ who at that 
moment entered the room, and towards 
whom all eyes were immediately turned. 
That lady was of a stature above tbe 
ordinary ; but the perfect harmony in 
her proportions prevented you from per- 
ceiving that -she was above the ordinary 

size. It was the Venus of the Capitol* 
but more ljpautiful than the, work of Phi- 
dias. You saw the same perfection in 
tbe arms, neck, and feel, and the whole 
figure animated by an expression of be- 
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nev.ltHJee, which told «t mica, that all 
thatVsuty was but the oaogio refleotUn 
of a mind nuinmted only by the ttumt 
benevolent and generous feelings. Her 

dress had no share in contributing to her 
beauty; for it was a simple rebu of In- 
dian muslin arranged in drapery like the 
antique, and held together on the shoul- 
der* by two splendid cameos ; a girdle 
of gold, which encircled her figure, was 
elegautly clasped in the same way ; a 
large golden bracelet ornamented her 
arm ; her 'hair, black nqjl luxuriant, was 
dressed without tresses, a la Titus ; over 
her white and. beautiful shoulders was 
thrown a superb shawl of red cachcmire, 
a dress at that period extremely rare, and 
highly in request. It was thrown found 
her in the most elegant and picturesque 
manner, forming thus a picture of the 
most ravishing beauty. It was Madame 
Tallien, so well known for her generous 
efforts at the time of the full ol Robes- 
pierre.”. — I. 22 2. 

This description suggests one ob- 
servation, which rmi st strike every one 
^yho is at all familiar with the nume- 
rous French female memoirs which 
have issued from the Parisian press 
within these few years. This is the 
extraordinary accuracy VitU which, 
at any distance of time, they seem to 
have the power of recalling, not on- 
ly the whole particulars of a bull- 
room or opera, but even the dresses 
worn by the ladies on these occa- 
sions. Thus the ball here described 
look place in 17U7. Yet the Duchess 

has no sort of difficulty in recount- 
ing, the whole particulars both of 
the people and dresses in 18; Hi, tliree- 
and-tlmfy years after. We doubt 
extremely whether any woman in 
England could give as accurate an 
account within a month after the 
event. Nor does there spem to be 
any ground for the obvhfiis remaik 
that these descriptions arc all got up 
r,x post Jhrto , without any foundation 
in real life ; for the variety and accu- 
racy with which they are given evi- 
dently demonstrates, that however 
much the colours may have been 
fiubsequently added, the outlines of 
the sketch were taken from nature. 
A a little is there any ground for the 
suspicion, that the attention of the 
French women is exclusively occu- 
pied with these matters, r to the ex- 
clusion of more serious considera- 
tions ; for these pages are full of able 
find «|ometimes 4 >rofound remarks on 
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dearest head in Brifctfr We dm 
only suppose that the vanity whb&», 

amidst many excellencies, is tb# 
undoubted characteristic both of the 
men and women in France, la the 
cause of this extraordinary power In 
their female writers, and that the same 
disposition which induces theirstates- 
men and heroes to record daily the 
victories of their diplomacy and arms, 
leads their lively and intelligent la- 
dies to commit to paper all that is 
particularly remarkable in private 

life. 

Some interesting details are pre- 
served, as to the roception of Napo- 
leon iu Paris by the Directory after 
the Revolution of the 18th Fructidnr. 
The following quotations exhibit the 
talent of the author, both for the 
lighter and more serious subjects of 
narrative in the best light: 

“ JunoL entered at first into the famous 
battalion of volunteers of the Cote d'or. 
Afn*r the surrender of I.olqnvy they 
were moved to Toulon ; it was the most 
terrific period of the Revolution. Juuot 
was then a sergeant of grenadiers, an ho- 
nour which he received from the volun- 
tary election of liis comrades on the field 
of battle. Often, in recounting to me the 
first years of his adventurous life, he has 
declared that nothing ever gave him such 
a delirium of joy* 113 when bis comrades, 
nil, he said, as brave as himself, tinm<>d 
him sergeant on the field of battle, and he 
was elevated on u seat formed of crossed 
bayonet*, still reeking with the blood of 
their enemies, ’’ 

It was at that time that, being one 
day, during the siege of Toulon, at 
his post at the battery of St Culottes, 
an officer of artillery, who had re- 
cently come from Paris to direct the 
operations of the siege, asked from 
•the officer who commanded the post 
for^i young non-commissioned offi- 
cer who had at once intelligence 'a ml 
boldness. The? officer immediately 
called for Junot; the officer survey- 
ecf him with that eye which already 
began to take the measure of human 
capacity. 

“ ' You will change your dress, 1 said the 
commander, * and you will go there to bear 
this order. 1 He showed him with Ids 
hand a spot at a distance on the same able. 
The young sergeant blushed up to tW eye*; 
his eyes kindled with fire. 4 I am not a 
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W* q# ewecijt* ■ tick order * ; 
Wkmmm&lmttotm.'' 'Dbyou*e- 
Jp» tpflfrey ?’ «qi d the superior officer ; * do 
yj»,» k|iajir to wbqt ptucinboieiit you «s- 
pwe yourself im 90 doing ?>, ‘ I am ready 

to obey, ’ said Junot, 6 bujt J will go in my 
Uniform, or not at all.* The commander 
smiled, and looked at him attentively. 

* But if you do, they will kill you.* * What 
does that signify?’ said Junut j ‘ you know 
mO little to imagine 1 would be puiued at 
such an occurrence, and, as for me, it is 
all one — come, I go os 1 am ; is it not so ?* 
And lie set off singing. 

“ After he was gone, the superior offi- 
cer asked, 1 What is the nano; of that 
young man ?’ 1 Jaunt,’ replied tin* oilier. 
The commanding officer then wrote his 
name in his pocket-book. ‘ He will make 
his way, 1 he replied. This judgment was 
already of decisive importance to Junot, 
for the reader must readily have divined 
that the officer of artillery was Napoleon. 

“ A few days after, being on his rounds 
at the name battery, Bonaparte asked for 
some one who could write well. Junot 
stepped out of the ranks and presented 
himself. Bonaparte recognised him as 
the seigeant who had already fivrd liis at- 
tention. He expressed his sal i> faction lit. 
seeing him, and desired him to place him- 
self so as to write under liis dictation. 
Hardly was the letter done, when atiomh, 
projected from the English hai levies, fell 
at the distance of ten yards, and. explo- 
ding, cover*'! all present with gravel and 
dust. * Well,’ maid Junot, laughing, * we 
shall at least not require sand to diy the 
ink.’ ” 

“ Bonaparte fixed his eyes on the 
young sergeant ; he was calm, and had 
not even quivered at the explosion. That 
event decided his fin time. lie remained 
attached to the commander of artillery, 
and returned no more to his corps. At a 
subsequent time, when the town sur- 
rendered, and Bonaparte was appointed 
(General, Junot asked no other recom- 
pense for his brave conduct during* the 
siege, but to he. named his aid-de-camp. 
He and Mulron were the first who ser- 
ved him in that capacity.” — I. 2(j&. • 

A singular incident, which is sta- 
ted ns haring happened to Junot at 
the battle of Lonato, in Italy, is re- 
corded in the following curious man- 
ner : — 

** The evening before the battle of I.o- 
nato, Junot having been on horseback all 

the day, and rode above 20 leagues in 
carrying the orders of the General-in- 
Chief, lay down overwhelmed with fa- 
tigue, without undressing, and ready to 
atari up at the smallest signal. Hardly 
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was he aaleeft when he dreamed, fct w m 
on a field of battle, surrounded by the 
dead and the dying. Before him -was a 
horseman, thirl in nrmour, with Whom he 
was engaged ; that cavalier, instead of a 
lance, was armed with a scythe, With 
which he struck Junot several blows, 
particularly one on the left temple. The 
combat was long, and at length they sei- 
zed each other by the middle. In the 
struggle the vizor, the casque of the horse- 
man, fell off, and Junot perceived that he 
was fighting wi^i a skeleton * soon the 
armour fell off, and Death stood before 
him armed with his scythe. ‘ I have not 
been able to tJlke you,’ said he, * but I 
will seize one of your best friends.— Be- 
ware of me !’ 

“ Junot awoke, bathed with sweat. 
The morning was beginning to dawn, 
and he could not sleep from the impres- 
sion he. hud received. He frit convinced 
that one of his brother aid-de-camps, 
IWuirori or iMurmont, would he slain in 
the approaching fight. In effect it was 
so : Junot received two wounds — one. on 
the left temple, which lie. bore to his 
grave, and the other on the breast ; huf 
Mu iron was shot through the* heait.” — 

1. 270. 

The two last volumes of this inte- 
resting woik, published a few weeks 
ago, are hardly equal in point of im- 
portance to tli»**c which contained 

the earlier history of Napoleon, but 
still they abound with interesting and 
curious details. The following pic- 
ture of the religion which grew up 
in France on the ruin v>f Christianity, 
is singularly instructive : — 

“ It is well known, that during t\ic 
revolutionary troubles, of France, not 
only all the churches were closed, hut the * 
Catholic and Protestant worship entirely 
forbidden ; and, after tin* Constitution of 
17(15, it was at the Jiazard of one’s life 
that either the mass was heard, or any 
religious dut$ perfoi meil. It is evident 
that Robespici re, who unquestionably hud 
a design which is now generally under- 
stood, was desirous, on the day of the fete 
of the Supreme Being, to bring hark pub- 
lic opinion to the worship of the Deity. 
Eight mouths before, we had seen the 
Bishop of Paris, accompanied by his cler- 
gy, appear vulunturily at the bar of the 
Convention, to abjure the Christian faith 
and the Cutholic religion. But it is not 
ns generally known, that nt that period 
Robespierre was not omnipotent, and 
could not carry his desires into effect.* 
Numerous factions then disputed with 
him the supreme authority. It was not 
till the end of 1793, and the beginning of 
B 
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1794* that his power was so completely 
established that he could venture* to act 
up t*» bN iulcnlions. 

“ Robespierre was then desdrous to 
establish the worship of the Supreme 
Being, and the Wild’ id' the immortality 

of the soul. lie felt that, irreligiim is 
the soul of anarchy, and it was not anar- 
chy but despotism* which he desired ; and 
yet the very da) after that magnificent 
fete in honour of the Supreme Being, a 
man of t>»e highest celebrity in science, 
and as distinguished for xirtuo and pro- 
bity as philosophic genius Lavoisier, was 
led out to the scaffold. Qn the day fol- 
lowing that, Madame F.li/abetli, that 
Princess whom the executioners could not 
guillotine, till they had turned aside their 
e) es from the sight of her angelic visage, 
stained tbo same axe with her blood ! — 
And a month after, Robespierre, who 
wished to restore order for his own pur- 
poses — who wished to still the Mood) 
waves vvbii li lor years had in undated the 
state, felt that all his efforts wou.J he m 
vain if the masses who supported his 
4 >owor were not restrained and directed, 
because without older nothing but ra- 
vages and destruction ran prevail. To 
ensure the government of the masses, it 
was indispensable that morality, religion, 
and belief should he established — and, to 
n fleet the mult it tide, that religion should 
be clothed in extern.,) Juj ms. ‘ M\ ft icml/ 

said Voltaire, to the atheist Damilasille, 

* after you ha\e supped on well-dressed 
parti idges. thank yom sparkling cliatn- 
puiguo, and slept on cushions of down in 
the arms of yoin^iui at css, I have no fear 
of you, though )ou do not believe in Chid. 

— *But if }<m are perishing of hunger, and 
I meet \ou in the corner of a wood, I 
would rather dispense with your com- 
pany.' But when Ilohe^pien e a islinl to 
bring back to something like dislipline 
the crew of the vessel which was fast dri- 
ving on the breakcis, he found the thing 
was not so easy as he imagined. To de- 
stroy is easy — to rebuild i* the diiliculty. 
lie was omnipotent to do evil ; but the, 
day that he gave the first sign of a dispo- 
sition to return to order, the hand* which 
he himself had stained with blood, mark- 
oil liis forehead with the fatal sign ol de- 
struction.” — VI. 31, 3.5. 

The " omnipotermo to do ovil, and 
the impotence to do good,” is not 
confined to the French Ke\olution- 
iats. It exists equally on this side 

, of the Channel. Powerful to pull 
down and destroy our institutions, 
the Ilelormiug Administration are 
ppwerless ixa arresting the work of 
devastation! The day that they at- 


tempt to coerce the passloiw they 
liaVe raised ; the moment that they 
pause in the work of demolition, 
that instant Fate lias marked them 
for her own. 

After the fall of Robespierre, a 
feeble attempt was made, under the 
Directory, to establish a religious 
system founded on pure Deism. To 
the faithful believer in Revolution, it 
is interesting to trace the rise anti 
fall of the tirst attempt in the history 
of the world to establish such a faith 
as the basis of national religion. 

“ I hitler the Directory, that brief and 
deplorable government, a new sect esta- 
blished it~, elf in r ranee. Its system was 

rather morality than religion ; it affeettsl 
the utmost tolerance, recognised all reli- 
gions, and hail no other faith than a be- 
lief in God Its votaries were termed 
the Theophil.ini hropists. It was during 
the year 1707 that this sort arose. I 
was once tempt* d to go to one of their 
meetings. Larcveilliere Fepattv. chief 
trail d priest and protector of the Sect, 
was to deliver a discourse. The first 
thing that sit tick me ju tin* place of as- 
sembly, was a basket idled with the most 
magnificent flowers of July, which was 
then the season, and another loaded with 
the most splendid fruits. Lvery one 
knows the grand altar nt the < hut « h of 
St Nicholas hi the Fields, with its rich 
Corinthian fn \/A' m 1 suspect, the Tlieo- 

phil.inthropists had (hoscri that chinch 
on that <« (unit lor the iheatie of their 
expluits, in a spit it ot religious cotpietr). 
In truth, their basket of flowers produ- 
ced an admit able effect on that altar of 
the finest Grechin fonu, ami mingled in 
perfect harmony with the figures of an- 
gels which adorned the walls. The chief 
pronounced a ‘discourse, in which Iip 
spoke so well, that, in truth, if the ( > ospel 
had not said the same things infinitely 
better, &otnt* seventeen hundred and ninety* 
seven years before. it would hove been 
decidedly preferable either to the Pagan- 
ism of antiquity, or the mythology of 
Egypt nr India. 

“ Napoleon had the strongest preju- 
dice against that sect. * They are come- 
dians/ said he ; and when some one re- 
plied that nothing could he xuora admi- 
rable than the conduct of some of their 
chiefs, that La re veil line Lepaux was one 
of the irio-st virtuous men in Paris ; in 
fine, that their morality consisted in no- 
thing but virtue, good faith, and charity, 

he replied — 

“ i To what purpose is all that ? Every 
system of morality is admirable. Apnft 
from certain dogmas, more ot less ah- 
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surd, which were necessary to bring them 
down to the level of the nge in wb’*>h 
they were produced, what d * you see in 
the morality of* the Widhnui, the Koran, 
the Old Testament, or Confucius? Kvery 
where a pure system of morality, that is 
to say, you see protection to the weak, 
respect to the laws, gratitude to God, re- 
commended and enforced. 15ut the evan- 
gelists alone exhibit the union of all the 
principles of morality, detached from 
every kind of absurdity. There is some- 
thing admirable, and not your eomxnoii- 
jdaer sentiments pot into had verse. l)o 
you wish to see what is sublime, you and 
your friends the Theophilanthropists ? 
Ibpcat i/te Lord's Prai/t r. Your zealot?,’ 
added he, addressing a young enthusiast 
in that system, 4 are desirous of the palm 

of martyrdom, hut J will not give it them ; 
uotlting shall fall on them hut strokes of 
ridicule, and J little know the l a 'ienrh, if 
they do not prove mortal.’ In truth, the 
result proved how well he li:td nppienated 

the French character, it polished after 
an ephemeral existence of five years, and 
left not a trace behind, hut a few \ei 
preseru'd as a relic of that ago id' men! il 
aberration." — A' 1. 1U — 1 ■-». 

This passapv is vory remarkable. 
Hero we have the greatest intellect 
of the affe, Napoleon himself, rovur- 
rinsr to the Gospel, and to the l.oid’u 
Prill er, a*' the only pure system of 
religion, and the Mihliutest ertort 
of liumnn composition ; and llolm- 
spiern' enden\ otiriuir, in tin* close of 
his Moody eaieer, to eeinent anew 
the lulu ie of society, which lie had 
bad st> huge a share in destroying, 
hy a recun euce to relighius impres- 
MoiiK ! So imlisptmsahle is dexotion 
to the human heart; so necessary is 
it to the construction of the lir*d ele- 
ments of society, and so well may 
you distinguish the spirit of anarchy 
and revolution, hy the irreligious 
tendency which iiivaiiablv attends 
it, mid prepares tin* overthrow of 
every national institution, by sap- 
ping the foundation of every private 
virtue. 

The arrest of the British residents 
over all France, on the rupture of* 
the Peace of Amiens, was one of the 
most cruel and unjustifiable acts of 
Napoleon’s government. The follow- 
ing scene between Junot and the 
First Consul on this subject, in sin- 
gularly characteristic of the impetu- 
ous fits of passion to which that great 
man was subject, and which occa- 
sionally' betrayed him into actions 


so unworthy of his general charac- 
ter. 

l< One morning, at five o’clock, when 
day whs just beginning to break, an or- 
der arrived from the First Consul to re- 
pair instantly to Malmaisou. He had 
been labouring till four in tin; morn- 
ings and had hut just fctllen asleep. lie 
set off instantly, and did not return till 
five in the evening. When he entered he 
was in gi eat agitation ; his meeting with 
him had been stormy, and theVonversa- 
tion long. ® 

“ When Junot arrived at the First 
( on sul’s, he foam) his figure in disorder ; 
his features were contracted ; and every 
thing announced one of those terrible 
agitations wliiHi made every one who 

appi cached him tremble. 

“ ‘ Junot,’ said he to Ids old aid-de- 
camp, * are you still the iriend on whom 
I can reij ? Yes or no. No circumlo- 
cution ’ 

“ * Yes. my general.’ 

* \\ ell then, before an hour is over, 
you must take measures instantly, so that 
oil lit c Em/lish, without one single excep- • 
tion, should he instantly nnested. Room 
enough fur them will he found in the 
Jernple, the Force, the Ahbaye, and the 
other prisons of Paris; it is indispensable 
that they should all be attested. AVe 
most teach their government, that en- 
trenched though they are in their isle, 
they ran he reached hy an enemy who is 
under no obligation to treat their subjects 
with any deli'Mey. — The wretches,’ said 
lie. Mi-iking his list violently on the table, 
'they refuse Malta, am> assign as a rea- 
son' — - Here hi* anger choked bis voicty 
and he was sometime in reeoxci ing him- 
self. 4 They assign as a reason, that I.u- 
cien lias iuthieiiced, hy my desire, the de- 
terminations of the Court of Spain, in 
regard to a reform of the clergy ; and 
they refuse to execute the Treaty of 
Amiens, on pretence, that, since it was 
signed, the siftiotion of the contracting 
parties had changed.’ 

* { Junot was overwhelmed; but the 
cause of his consternation was not tile 
rupture with England. It had been fore- 
seen, and known for several days. llul 
in the letters which were now handed to 
him, he perceived a motive to authorize 
the terrible measure which Napoleon had 
commanded. lie would willingly have 
given him his life, but now he was re- 
<1 wired to do u thing to the last degree re- 
pugnant to the liberal principles in which 
he had been trained. t 

“The Fir^t Consul waited* for some 
time for an answer ; hut seeing the atti- 
tude of Junot, he proceeded? after ajmus* 
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of same minutes, as If the answer bad al- 
ready been given. 

11 ‘ That measure must be executed at 
seven o'clock this evening. I aui resolved 
that, this evening, not the most obscure 
theatre at Paris, not the most miserable 
restaurateur, should contain an English- 
man within its walls.* 

“ * My General,’ replied Junot, who 
had now recovered his composure, * you 
know not only my attachment to your 
person, but my devotion in every thing 
which regards yoursijf. Believe me, 
then, it is nothing but that devotion 
which makes me hesitate in obeying you, 
before entreating you to take a few hours 
to reflect on the measure which you have 
commanded me lo adopt.' 

44 Napoleon contracted his eye- brows. 
— 1 Again !’ said he. ‘ What ! is the scene 
of the other day so soon to be renewed? 
Lynnes and you truly give yoursehes ex- 
traordinary license. Duroc alone, with bis 
tranquil air, does not think hiiiwlf enti- 
tled to preach sermons to me. \ on shall 
find, gentlemen, by God, that l can 
% square my hat as well as any man ; Lun- 
nes has already experienced it ; and 1 do 
not think be will enjoy much his eating 
of oranges at Lisbon. As tor you, Ju- 
not, do not rply too much on my friend- 
ship. The day on which 1 doubt of yoiu>, 
mine is destroyed,’ 

“ 4 I\Jy (General,’ leplied .In not, pro- 
foundly afflicted at being so much iitisim- 
derstood, 4 it is not at the moment tliat I 
am giving you the strongest proof of my 
devotion, that you .should thus address me. 
Ask iny blood ; ask m\ lilt* ; they belong 
to you, and shall be I reel \ rendered ; tiut 
♦o order me to do a thing which will 
cover us all with 

44 4 Go on,* he interrupted, ‘goon fry 
all means. What will happen to me be- 
cause I retaliate on a pel fidious go\ em- 
inent the injuvie.s which it has heaped 
upon me V 

44 ‘ It does not belong,, to me,* replied 
Junot, * to decide upon what line of 
conduct is suitable to you. Of this, how- 
ever, I arn well assured, that if any thing 
unworthy of your glory is attempted, it 
will be from your eyes being fascinated 
by the men, who only disquiet yon by 
their advice, and incessantly urge, you to 

measures of fcverify. Believe me, my 
General, these men do vou infinite mis- 
chief.’ 

M * Who do you mean ?’ said Napoleon. 

“ Junofc mentioned the names of seve- 
ral, and stated what he knew of them. 

“ * Nevertheless, these men are devoted 
to mV replied he. 4 One<x*' them said the 
other day, ‘Mf the First Consul were to 
me to kill my father, I would kill 
him.'” 


u * I know not, my General,* replied 
Junot, 4 what degree of attachment to 
you it is, to suppose you capable of giving 
an order to a sou to put to death his own 

luth er. But it matters not ; when one 
is so unfortunate as to think in that man- 
ner, they seldom make it public.' 

“ Two > ears afterwards, the First Con- 
sul, who was then Emperor, spoke to 
me of that scene, after my return from 
Portugal, and told me that he was on the 
point of embracing Junot at these words: 
so much was he struck with these noble 
expressions addressed to him, his general, 
his chief, the man on whom alone his 
destiny depended. 4 For in fine,’ said the 
Emperor, smiling, 4 1 must own I am 
rather unreasonable when I am angry, 
and that, you know. .Madame Junot.* 

“ As for inv husband, the conversation 
which in* had with the First Consul was 
of the warmest description, lie went 
the length ot reminding him, that at the 
depart ure o( the ambassador, Lord V hit - 
worth, the most solemn assurances had 
been given him of the safety of all the 
English at Paris. 4 There ate,’ said he, 

4 amongst them, women, children, ami 
old iiirii ; there are numbers, my Getieiu), 
who night and morning pray to Gqd to 
prolong your days. They are for the 
most pai l persons engaged in trade, for 
almost, all the higher classes of that na- 
tion lone bit Bans. J lie damage they 
would sustain from being all imprisoned, 
is immense. Oh. my General ! it is not 
tot you whose noble and generous mind so 
well comprehends whatever i> grand in 
♦ In* treat ion, to confound a generous na- 
tion with a perfidious cabinet." — VI. 
4 (Mi — MO. 

“With tht‘ utmost difficulty, Junot 
prevailed on Napoleon to commute 
the original order, \\ hirh lmd been 
for immediate imprisonment, into 
one for the confinement of the un- 
fortunate British subjects in pat dril- 
ler towns, where it is well known 
most of them lingered till delivered 
by the Allies in 1814. But Napoleon 
*iever forgave this interference with 
his wrath ; and shortly after, Junot 
W’as removed from the government 
, of Paris, and sent into honourable 
exile to superintend the formation of 
a corps of grenadiers at Arras. 

The great change whirl) has taken 
place in the national character of 
France since the Restoration, has 
been noticed by all writers on the 
subject. The Duchess of Abrantes* 
observations on the subject are high- 
ly curious. 

“ Down to tire year 1800, the national 
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character had undergone no material alter- 
ation. That character overcame all perils, 
disregarded all dangers, and even laughed 
At death itself. It was this calm in the 
victims of the Revolution which gave the 
executioners their principal advantage. A 
friend of my acquaintance, who an i dent- 
ally found himself surrounded by tin* crowd 
who were returning from witnessing the 
execution of Madame du Karri, heard 
two of the women in the street speaking 
to e.ieh other on the subject, and one said 
to the other, 1 How that one cried out ( 
If they all cry out in that manner, 1 will 
not return again to the executions/ \\ hat 
a volume of reflections arise from these 
few words spoken, with all the uncon- 
cern of those Imr humus days ! 

“ The three years of the Revolution 
followi tig the l?9'iy taught us to weep, hut 
did not teach us to cease to laugh. They 
laughed under |he axe yet stained with 
blood , they laughed as the victim slept 

at Venice under the hurtling irons which 
were to waken his dreams. Alas! how 

deep must have been the wmnidM which 
have eh tnged this lightsome character ! 
r. i the joyous Frenchman laughs no 

more ; and if he still has some happy days, 
the sun of guithf has set forever. "Thin 
change has taken place during the J.j 
years wliith haw followed the i test ora- 
tion , while the horrors of the wars of 

religion, the tyi annual reigns of J.ouis 
XI. and X l V., and even the bloody days 
of the Convention, produced no Mich 
effect. 5 — V. I l '. 

Like all the other wi iters on tin*. 

motion) state uf France, of wbateter 
school or party in politico, Madam 
Junot is horrified with the deterior- 
ation of inunners, and increased \ul- 
gai ity, which has arisen from the de- 
mocratic intasious of later times. 
Listen to this ardent supporter of 
the revolutionary order ot things, on 
this subject : — 

u At that time, (1801.) the habits of 
good company were not yet extinct in 
Paris ; of the old company of Kruiy'.e, 
and not of whnt is now termed good com- 
pany, and which prevailed 30 years ago 
only among postilions mid si able- hoys. At 
thul period, men of good birth did ifot 
smoke in ike apart mints of tlmr triors be- 
cause they felt it to he a dirty and dis 
gosling practice; they gent rath/ washed 
their hamU , when they went out to dine, 
or to pass the evening in u house of their 
acquaintance, they hawed to the lady at its 
head in entering and retiring , and did not 
appear so abstracted in their thoughts as 
to behave as they would have done in an 
hotel. They were then careful"*}#* to turn 


their back on those with whom they conver- 
sed, so as to show only an ear or the point 
of a nose to those whom they addressed. 
They spoke of some thing else, besides 
those eternal politics on which no two 
ran ever agree, and which give occasion 
only to the interchange of hitter expres- 
sions. There has sprung from these end- 
less disputes, disunion # in families, the 
dissolution of the oldest friendships, and 
the growth of haired which will conti- 
nue till the grave. Kxperienqe proves 
that in these eon lasts no one is ever con- 
vinced, and that each goes away more 
than ever persuaded of the truth of his 
own opinions. 

44 The customs of the world now give 
me nothing hut pain. From the bosom 

of the retirement where l have been se- 
cluded lor these 13 years, I can judge, 
without prepossession, of the extraordi- 
nary revolution in manner* which has late- 
ly taken place. Old i to previous are repla- 
ced, it is said, by new ones ; that is all. 
Are, then, the new ones superior ? I can- 
not believe it. Morality itself is rapidly 
undergoing dissolution — every character 
is contaminated, and no one know* from 
whence the pohon is inhaled. Young men 
now lounge away their evenings in the box 
ol a theatie. or the Koulevards, or carry 
th clie- 

nt gloves .did perfumery, make compli- 
ments cm her lily and vermilion cheeks, 
and present her with a cheap ring, ac- 
(ompunied with a gioss and indelicate 
compliment. Society is so disunited, that 
it is daily becoming more vulgar, in the 
literal sense of the word. \\ hence any im- 
pimeiuent is to arise, Cod only knows.” 
— V. 1 3fi, 137. » 

We expert, if the present system 
of democracy continues long in 
France, to seethe lulgarity of Ame- 
rican manners introduced into the 
Freni h capital ; tojiehold gentlemen 
sitting with their feet upon the hacks 
of chairs in the saloons of the Faux- 
t bourtr St Germain, and each mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies chew- 
ing: tobacco, with ali its hideous ac- 
companiments, under the splendid 

roof of the. Legislative Body. For- 
tunately, such evils will lead to their 
ultimate remedy. Tlib dissolution of 
morals and manners will overthrow 
the existing institutions of the coun- 
try ; anarchy and licentiousness, with 
all its debasing accompaniments, 
will cease; and if liberty perishes 
with the grossuess to wjiich it has 
given birfti, and ages of* despotism 
are endured, the friends ot order 
will at least have the consolation of 
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reflecting, that all this degradation 
and mill have been brought about 
against their most strenuous exer- 
tions, by the insane passions of those 

who invoked its name to cover their 

own excesses. 

While we are concluding these ob- 
servations, another bloody revolt has 
occurred at Paris ; the three glorious 
days of June have come to crown 
the work, and develope the conse- 
quences' of the llirqp glorious days 
of July. After a desperate struggle, 
maintained with much greater reso- 
lution and vigour on the part of the 
insurgents than the insurrection 
which proved fatal to Charles X.; 
after Paris having been the theatre, 
for three days, of bloodshed and de- 
vastation ; after 7 6,000 men had been 
engaged against the Revolutionists; 
after" the thunder of artillery had 
broken down the Republican barri- 
cades, and showers of grape-shot 
had thinned the ranks of the citizen- 
•soldiers, the military force triumph- 
ed, and peace was restored to the 
trembling city. What has been the 
consequence ? All the forms of law 
have been suspended : military com- 
missions established ; domiciliary 
visits become universal ; several 
thousand persons thrown into pri- 
son; and, before this, the fusillades 
of the new heroes of the barricades 
have announced to a suffering coun- 
try that the punishment of their sins 
has commenced. The liberty of the 
pvesH is destroyed, the editors de- 
livered over to military commissions, 
the printing presses of the ( >pposi- 
tion journals thrown into the Seine, 
and all attempts at insurrection, oi 
words tending to excite it, and all 
offences of the prbss tctulimj to excite 
dissatisfaction or revolt , ka tided otcr 
to military commissions, composed 
exclusively of officers ! This is the* 
freedom which the three glorious 
days have procured for Prance * 


, The soldiers were desperately 
chagrined and mortified at the re- 
sult of the three days of July; and 
well they might be so, as all the sub- 
sequent sufferings of their country, 
and the total extinction of their liber- 
ties on the last occasion, were ow- 
ing to their vacillation in the first 
revolt. They have now fought with 
the utmost fury against the people, 
as they did at Lyons, and French 
blood bus amply stained their bay- 
onets ; but it lias come too late to 
wash out the stain of their former 
treason, or revive the liberties vyliich 
it lost for their country. 

Poliguac is now completely jus- 
tified for all but the incapacity of 
commencing a change of the con- 
stitution with 60(H) men, four pieces 
of cannon, and eigljt rounds of 
grape-shot to support it. The or- 
diuauces of Charles X., now adopt- 
ed with increased seventy by Louis 
Philippe, were destined to accom- 
plish, without bloodshed^ that change 
which the fury of democracy render- 
ed necessary, and without which it 
1ms been found the Throne, of the 
Barricades cannot exist. It is evi- 
dent that the French do not know 
what lieedom is. They had it un- 
der the Bouihous, us out people had 
it under the old constitution; but it 
would not content them, because it 
was not libei ty, hut power, not 
freedom, hut democrarv, not ex- 
emption fiom tyiauny, but the pow- 
er of tyrannizing over othcis, that 
they desiied. They gained their 
point, they accomplished their wish- 
es, — and the consequence has been, 
two years of sulleiinir, followed by 
military despotism. We alvvajs pre- 
dicted the three glorious days 
would lead to this result; hut the 
termination of the drama has comic 
more rapidly than the history of ihn 
liyst Revolution led us to anticipate 
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If any man had predicted sixteen 
years ago— when the British Consti- 
tution bad survived, majestic and un- 
harmed, the shock of the French Re- 
volution ; when the Duke of Wel- 
lington received, amidst an uncover- 
t»d House of ( 'ominous and a nation’s 
transports, the thanks of the Speaker 
for u prostrated Napoleon and a de- 
livered woild — that, during the life- 
time of the existing generation, this 
constitution should be overthrown, 
and that hero become the object of 
popular obloquy, be would have 
teen deemed the most visionary 
prophet that ever libelled a grateful 
people. Jf lie had predicted that 
this terrible revolution was to be ac- 
complished, not by the single efforts 
of the lower orders, or the parly who, 
in every acre, are inclined to revolu- 
tionary measures, hut the proudest 
mid the haughtiest, and those once 
esteemed the wisest in the realm; 

that the, Ministers of the Crown 
were to force on the frantic innova- 
tion, and the Sovereign to be impli- 
cated in underminin'; the monarchy ; 
that a large part of the aristocracy 
were to place theiinehet at the head 
of the 15 evolution, and a "leal ma- 
jority of the House of ('ominous to 
vote for the abolition of ihe ancient 
constitution ; that the rural freehold- 
ers were to be deluded into voting 
away their own power, and placing 
themselves beneath an insolent and 
domincct inir urban faction ; that the 
House of Peers was to be chained 
with fetters of iron, and its greatest 
and noblest driven into seclusion to 
avoid instant destruction; that^the 
wealth and intelligence and property 
of the, country were to stand aloof * 
during the fearful struggle, ami be- 
hold their birthright and liberties, 
the laws of their fui (‘father*, and the 
constitution of ages, violently tojn 
from them by a reckless and des- 
perate democratic faction ; that the 
Throne itself was to he pledged to 
the work of destruction, and its high- 
est prerogative* turned to the over- 
throw of its bravest defenders; it 
would have been thought that the 
heaven itself would fall before such 
a change could be accomplished. 
Yet we have lived to so# all thb 


come to pass. Within the tapeatrted 
chamber which still recounts the de- 
struction of the Spanish Armada; 
under the roof which covered the 
hall of William Rufus; close to the 
sacred walls which yet contain the 
boues of Kdward the Confessor; on 
the spot where Alfred established, a 
thousand years ago, the foundation 
of the monarchy, the triumphant 
destroyer has stood, and a peal of 
exultation broke from the Demons 
of wickedness oti earth and in hell, 
at the fall of the noblest monument 
of wisdom, the firmest bulwaik of 
virtue, that the blessing of Cod ever 
bestowed upon a suffering world. 

Dreadful as has been the conster- 
nation, piofound the grief, unmea- 
sured the indignation, of all the iviso 
and the good throughout the laud at 
this terrible revolution, it is not th* 
part of those who love their country, 
and are resolved to do their duty to 
it while a plank of the vessel remains 
together, to give way either to hope- 
less dejection or unmanly despair. 

1 here is a point of depression, say* 
Mr Jlunie, in human nil air*, from 
which the transition is necessarily to 
the better; and thonidi the observa- 
tion ha* been lepeated till it has be- 
come proverbial, it is in moments 
such as the present that we alone 
fed its truth. During tliHong strug- 
gle of virtue with wickedness, of re- 
ligion with infidelity, of tempeied 
fieedom with hriihd oppression, the 
delenders of order are often doomed 
to witness the melancholy spectacle 
of Ihe niter hopelessness of all their 
efforts to save the people from self- 
desti fiction. They see falsehood ge- 
ue rally inhaled; truth in vain urged 
against the passions of the moment ; 
fraud and treachery triumphant in 
the senate; virtue, wisdom, and 
knowledge trampled under foot by 
the multitude. To struggle against 
such a torrent; to portray the ine- 
vitable consequences of popular de- 
lusion ; to oppose to passion reason, 
to falsehood truth, to excited imagi- 
nation sobered judgment, is often 
a painful, and, to all appearance* a 
hopeless task. But trutliMs one and 
eternal, error is mutable and tran- 
sient; magna cst veritas et preeva/ehtf. 
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should be the maxim of the wise and had awakened. We are destined to see 
the good, in the worst aspect of hu- a nation which neglected and despi- 
man affairs. The success which sed all the choicest blessings at Pro- 
damps ami extinguishes futile or ill vidence, which ran riot in the fulness 
considered opposition, confirms and of national prosperity, aud was drunk 
renders immutable the cause of truth, with the intoxication of national 
Thenceforward it becomes matter of glory, sink and suffer under the 
history ; party excitation, momentary worst instruments of the Divine ven- 
passiou, arc no more ; and the bitter geance, the lash of its own passions 
fruits of error, ripening under the and a ices. With their own hands 
laws of an unchangeable Providence, they have pulled down the ancient 
briug home to the ixost infatuated arid undecayed fabric which shelter- 
tfie lamentable delusions under ed their fathers, and the old time be- 
wliich thev have acted. tore them — with their own nanus 


It is with these feelings of sorrow 
for our country, but increased confi- 
dence in our own principles; of indig- 
nation at the recklessness of others, 
aud the proud consciousness of ha- 
ving done our own duty, that we re- 
gard the recent fall of the British 
Constitution. The fond wish of the 
patriot and the hero in so many past 
ages, Fa to prrjtetua, is now no more. 
The long glories of its steady anti 
tranquil reign; the matchless cele- 
brity of its arts and its arms; the 
steady growth of its industry; the 
dignified and majestic tenor of its 
administration; the general freedom 
which it developed ; the relief to suf- 
fering which it afforded; the restraint 
to vice which it occasioned; the re- 
ligious institutions which it* had 
created— all, nil are. lost. Henceforth 
the country is a mere democracy ; the. 
steadiness of patrician sway is at an 
end, and, in iis stead, the vacillating 

and unstable rule of the multitude is 
established. 

This prospect, which, to those who 
regard only the fate of their own 
country, is fraught with such melan- 
choly feelings, is the source of very 
different emotions' to those who con- 
template the progress ufs.be human 
race. We have struggled long and 
resolutely to arrest the evil; but the 
revolutionary spirit lias prevailed ; 
the rock of Sisyphus has been rolled 
to the summit of the mountain, and 
it is about, in its recoil, to crush the 
hands that raided it. The work is 
finished. Human madness arid guilt 
have run their course ; and the laws of 
nature are about to resume their im- 
mortal reign. We are soon to witness 
the long period of national punishment 
«•— /o see delusion expire under the 
pressure of suffering and an. rchy, sink 
under the fury jt has excited, and am- 
bition prostrated by the passions it 


they have written their sentence— 
with their own lips they have pro- 
nounced their doom. It was in the 
midst of the triumph of revolution, 
the riot of rejoicing, and the blaze 
of illuminations, that the handwri- 
ting on the wall appeared to the 
people of England ; and while they 
were celebrating, like the Assyrians 
of old, their triumph oter an imagi- 
nary enemy, their empire was taken 
from them and given to another 
people. 

Jiaik and disastrous, however, as 

is the future fate of the British em- 
pire, we do not think its case hope- 
less, orlhat, after bavins? gone through 
the decriadatioii, detraction, and suf- 
fering which must follow the destruc- 
tion of the Constitution, it may not 
yet witness, in the decline of its days, 
some id cams of sunshine and pros- 
perity. The laws ol nature have now 
come to aid the cause of order; its 
usual suffering will attend the march 
of revolution ; experience will soon 
dispel the fumes of democracy ; the 
rcisru of Political I nions, of Jacobin 
Clubs, and tri-color flags, must, ere 
long, come to an eml ; the suffering, 
anxiety, and distress consequent on 
their despotic rule, the suspension 
of all confidence, and the ruin of all 
credit, must consign them to the 
dust, amidst the execrations of their 
country, if they are not, subverted by 
the ruder shock of civil warfare and 
military power. The distress, mise- 
ry, and stagnation in every branch of 
industry, already consequent on the 
Reform Bill, have been so extreme, 
that they must long ago have led to 
its overthrow, not only without the 
resistance, but with the concurrence, 
of all the Reformers v ho are not re- 
volutionists, had it not been for the 
delusion universally spread by the re- 
volutionary journals, that the exist- 
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mg distress was not owing to Reform, 
but the resistance which it had ex- 
perienced, and that the danger of re- 
volution, great in the event of the 
measure beiug thrown out, was ab- 
solutely nugatory in the event of its 
being passed. These two sophisms 
have alone carried the bill through 
the resistance it experienced from 
the property, education, and talent 
of the country, and blinded men’s 
eyes to the enormous evils which 
not only threatened to follow its tri- 
umph, but attended its progress. But 
these delusions cannot much longer 
be maintained. Reform is now vic- 
torious — the hill is passed un mutila- 
ted and unimpaired, and its whole 
consequences now rest on the heads 
of it s authors, and its authors alone . 
When it is discovered that all the 
benefits promised from it are a mere 
delusion; th.it stagnation, distress, 
and misery, have signalized its tri- 
umph ; that trade does not revive 
with tin* contracted expenditure of 
the rich, nor confidence return with 
the inn eased audacity of the poor; 
that the ancient and kindly relations 
of life have been torn asunder in 
the struggle, and the vehemence of 
democracy has prov ided no substi- 
tute in their stead ; that interest 
after interest, class after class, are 
successively exposed to the attacks 
of the re\ olutionists, and the an- 
cient harrier which restrained them 
is removed; the eyes of the nation 
must be opened to the gross fraud 
which has been practised upon them. 
Then it will he discovered that the 
aristoci atic interest, and the nomina- 
tion boroughs, which supported their 
influence in the Lower House, were 
the real bulwark which protected all 
the varied interests of the country 
from the revolutionary tempest, and 
that every branch of industry is less 
secure, every species of property is 
less valuable, every enterprise is 
more hazardous, every disaster is 
more irretrievable, when its syrges 
roll unbroken and unresisted into 
the legislature. 

It is from this very circumstance, 
however, that our chief, and indeed 
our only hope of the country is 
founded. Hitherto the great body of 
the middling classes have stood aloof 
from the contest, or they have open- 
ly joined the reforming party. T noy 
were carried away by tfie prospect 

of the importance whieh they would 


acquire under the new Constitution, 
and did not perceive that it was their 
own interests which were defended, 
their own battle which was fought, 
their own existence which was at 
stake, in the contest maintained by 
the Conservative party. Now the 
case is cluinsred. The old rampart is 
demolished, and unless these mid- 
dling rankscan create anew one, they 
must be speedily themselves de- 
stroyed. Fmim the sole of their feet 
to ilie crown of their head, the mid- 
dling clashes of England at present 
stand exposed to the revolutionary 
lire ; every shot will now carry away 
flesh and blood. Deeply as we de- 
plore the misery and suflering which 
the exposure of these unprotected 
classes to the attacks of revolution 
must produce, it is in the intensity 
of that suffering, in the poignancy of 
that distress, that the only chance of 

ultimate deliverance is to he found. 
Periods of suffering are seldom, in 
the end, lost to nations, any rrfhre 
Ilian individuals; and it is years of 
anguish that expiate the sin, and 
tame the passions, of days of riot and 
licentiousness. 

The Constitution, indeed, is de- 
stroyed, but the men whom the Con- 
stitution formed, arc not destroyed. 
The institutions which protected all 
the classes of the state, the perma- 
nent interests which coerced the fe- 
verish thine* of c\emocracy, the con- 
servative weight, which steadied all 
the movements of the people, are at 
an end ; the peril arising from this 
sudden removal of the pressure 
which hitherto regulated all the 
movements of the machine, is ex- 
treme, but tin; case is not utterly 
hopeless. It is impossible at once to 
changelhe habits of many hundred 
years’ growth; — it isdiflicult in a few 
years to root out the affections and 
interests which have sprung from 
centuries of obligation ; — it is not in 
a single generation, that the virtues 
and happiness fostered by ages of 
prosperity, are to be destroyed. As 
long as the British character remains 
unchanged — as long as religion and 
moral virtue sway the feelings of the 
majority of the people — as long as 
tranquil Industry forms the employ* 
ment of her inhabitants, and domes- 
tic enjoyments constitute the reward 
of their exertion, *he cause of order 
and civilisation is not hopeless. Re- 
volutions, it is true, are always ef- 
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fected by reckless and desperate 
minorities in opposition to opulent 
and indolent majorities ; hut it is the 
ennobling effect of civil liberty to 
nourish a spirit of resistance to op- 
pression, which outstrips all the cal- 
culations of those who ground their 
views upon what has occurred in 
despotic monarchies. Recent events 
afford abundant, confirmation of this 
observation. The Revolutionists of 
France,, in three week* after the meet- 
ing of the State s-Ge n oral, effected 
the union of the three orders in one 
Chamber — in other words, the Re- 
volution. in England, the Conser- 
vative party, under the most adverse 
circumstances, kept the revolution 
at bay for Id months, and at length 
the Peers were prostrated and the 
Crown overthrown, only by a vio- 
lent stretch of the prerogative, to 
crush the undaunted defenders of its 
own independence. 

In revolutions, the period of ge- 
neral reaction invariably comes; but 
the great danger is, flint it comes too 
late to sale the country from the 

consequences of their former intem- 
perance. When England found it- 
self under the despotic tyranny of 
the Long Parliament, or the iron 
rule of Cromwell -when the lurid 

of the monarch loll cm the scaffold, 
and the liberties of the country ex- 
pired under the Protector, with what 
feelings of agony did they waken 
from the fatal delusions of I o 4 li ! 
When Louis and Marie Antoinette 
perished under the guillotine — when 
the revolutionary axe was lifted in 
every village, and suspended cm or 
oi cry head iu France— -when every 
mother wept her son, and every fa- 
mily mourned its flower swept ulTiii 
the ranks of the Director}, with 
what hitter anguish did they look 
hack to the tranquil and prosperous 
days of tins monarchy! Repeatedly, 
dming the progress of the revolu- 
tion, the reaction was so liolent, 
that it would have stopped its ad- 
vance, but for the fearful military 
force which the government had ar- 
rayed on their side. The factions of 
Paris, headed by the National Guard, 
40,000 strong, rose in open rciolt- 
against the Revolutionary “Govern- 
ifieffUn October 179o, and was only 
defeated by tlfe cannon of line army, 
and the military genius of Napoleon. 
The “bayonets of Augereau, and 
12, (KM? French prrenadiers, were re- 
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quired to dissolve the Royalist 
Chambers, which the free elections 
of the years 1700 arid 1797 had pro- 
duced. France willingly surrender- 
ed its freedom in 1800 , and submit- 
ted for fifteen years to the despotic 
authority of Napoleon, rather than 
incur the hazard of any farther con- 
tinuance of those alternations of op- 
pression, which constituted the me- 
lancholy history of its democratic 
convulsions. And the suffering con- 
sequent on the revolution of July 
became at last so poignant, that the 
respectable classes hailed with joy 
even the arbitrary decrees and total 
suspension of their liberties by Mar- 
shal Soult. 

The reaction has come in this 
country, in all the higher and educa- 
cated classes, to an extent which the 
wannest supporter of the Constitu- 
tion could hardly hate hoped lor. 
It has come too late, however, to 
save the Constitution, because the 
Government forced on the resolu- 
tion by the aid of the Commons, who 
had assembled during the first trans- 
port of the Reform passion. It has 
not come too late, however, let us 
hope, to give a tolerable sorority, for 
it time ar least, under the new con- 
stitution, to lilt* Mid property. The 
whole powers of the stale are now 
centred Hi the Ihuee of Commons; 
the Crown, and the House of Peers, 
are hencMorth of haidii any weight 
in the scale. The last hopes of the 
nation rest on the clmrant r of their 
next repivsentntiv es. If a majo- 
rity of them are conservative, the 
march of revolution may lot a time 
be stayed, and England preserve the. 
best* part of its institutions, till an- 
other three glorious flats at Paris 
again intoxicate the public mind, and 
the vessel of the state, deprived of 
tin 4 ballast which enabled it so long 
to lido* out this gait*, is swamped in 
tlic* waves. 

In commemorating the fall of the 
Constitution, many reflections natu- 
rally arise as to the causes by which 
this vast change has been brought 
about, the consequences to which it 
is likely to lead, and the means of 
escape which still lemain to the in- 
stitutions and property of the coun- 
try. Such a retrospect will exhibit 
many faults on both sides; but they 
arc faults of a very different charac- 
ter on the revolutionary arid the ton*- 
sorvativo side, and we may already 
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anticipate the sober decision of his- 
tory ou many of the steps in this fa- 
tal progress. 

Powerful as inconsiderable events 
frequently are on the final issue of 
change in human affairs, it is never 
by such causes that the great streams 
which divide the human race are first- 
put in motion. General, powerful, 
and long-continued causes are alone 
adequate to affect the masses of man- 
kind, and pioduce that dissatisfac- 
tion at existing institutions which 

first calls into activ ity the energy and 
guilt of revolutionary ambition. Mi- 
nisterial recklessness, party ambition, 
may at last regulate the direction of 
the toirent, but it is not such causes 
which first put it iti motion. The am- 
bition of the Whigs, the recklessness 
of the revolutionists, the fraud of 
power, the violeuce of the populace, 
have in the end precipitated the 
change; but the Conservative party 
must look in their own weakness 
and indiscretion for the first causes 
which gave it birth. Strange as ir 
may appear, the remote cause of 
these changes is to he found in the 
unexampled glory and Kiicce**^ 
with which, under their direction, 
the nation combated the first French 
Revolution. 

There is n natural tendency in the 
powers of thought, and the efforts of 
uuderstandinL!. to resist tin* domina- 
tion of long established influence, to 
get free from the bonds of uuthoritv, 
and cut thiough the fetters of power 
by the adamantine edge of genius. 
Nor is it without benevolent designs, 
arid lor wise purposes, that this tend- 
ency is universal in mankind. It is 
tiiis reaction of genius against \ io- 
lenoe, of the powers of the under- 
standing against the force of ^ho pas- 
sions, of the spirit, of freedom against 
the tyranny of power, which steadies 
the march of human events ami 
brings back the oscillations of the 
political pendulum to the centre of 

truth and justice. The Conservative 
party may well recognise the force 
of a power from which, since the 
days of popular tyranny began, they 
have derived such incalculable sup- 
port. 

The long political ascendency of 
the Tories, and the unexampled tri- 
umphs with which the war was 
closed, naturally drove talent into 
the side of Opposition. # The Whigs 
always made it their boast that all 


the talents were on their side ; and 
without admitting the truth of the 
statement since the lamentable dis- 
play of weakness which they have 
made since their accession to power, 
it may at least be admitted, that in 
writing and popular declamation, 
they had at that*time decidedly the 
better of their opponents. They ear- 
ly felt the power of the press, and 
they laboured ably ami assiduously 
to turn it* to the best advantage. 
While their adversaries were acting 
or combating, they were writing and 
declaiming ; while the whole talent 
of the Conservative side was engaged 
in struggling with the might of Na- 
poleon, or directing in all its various 
departments the immense machine 
of British power, they were, inces- 
santly occupied in getting possession 
of all the varied channels of public 
thought. Their activity and energy 
in this department was excessive, 
and soon began to produce a maih- 
cd change on the sentiments of* the 
high and educated classes. While 
the excitement of the war continued, 
this change was not generally per- 
ceived, ami the great ruajoiity of the 
nation was carried enthusiastically 
along with the splendid tide of na- 
tional glory. But no sooner had the 
caniiotj of Wellington 4 *! victories 
ceased to thrill every British heart 
with exultation, than the incessant 
and daily iulluer.ee of the press was 
perceptible, and it became evideut 
to the most casual observer tlmt the 
title was netting rapidly in, in favour 
of liberal principles. 

Tills tendency was increased, to an 
extent which has never been sulii- 
ciently appreciated, by the influence 
of foreign travelling upon our young 
men of* all ranks, but especially up- 
on those- of the higher and noble 
classes. Travelling lias a natural 
tendency to increase the liberal prin- 
ciples of every intelligent mind ; but 
this salutary influence was swelled 
to a dangerous degree, by the exces- 
sive admiration which KugHshmen 
every where found existing among 
the; most ardent and enthusiastic in 
the continental states, for the free 
institutions of this country, and the 
aversion*to tyranny which they con- 
tracted from the example of it* Ope- 
ration «which so many* despotic em- 
pires afforded. The dangers ot re- 
volution and democracy were past, 
and matter of history; those of des- 
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potism were present, and matter of 
observation. Hence the one sunk 
deep in the minds of the thinking 
few, and the other guided the thoughts 
of the inconsiderate many; in other 
words, the one affected the tens, the 
other the thousands. It became a 
matter of common observation, ac- 
cordingly, that, whatever the politi- 
cal principles of a young mail were 
when he set.out to the continent, he 
always returned a Whig nor a Libe- 
ral ; and numbers of the most im- 
portant men iu the country, who had 

stood by the vessel of the state du- 
ring all the storms of the French 
Revolution, had the mortification of 
discovering that the inheritors of 
their titles and their fortune had 
abandoned all their political princi- 
ples amidst the flattery of French 
liberalism, or the smiles of Italian 
beauty. 

Meanwhile the Tories remained 
universally, and to an extent which 
now appears almost inconceivable, 
negligent, as to the press at least, of 
their cause. They reposed in fancied 
security ou the laurels of Wellington 
and Nelson ; the cannon of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo vet echoed in their 
ears, and the ascendency of the go- 
vernment, which had achieved these 
immortal triumphs, seemed establish- 
ed beyond the possibility of over- 
throw. Among the numerous close 
and startling analogies which the pro- 
gress of the English lias to that of 

the French Revolution, none is more 
remarkable than the complete delu- 
sion which existed in both countries 
as to the stability of the institutions 
and the government, against which 
the press was directing its unobtru- 
sive but incessant warfare. The 
English Tories reposed in Ms com- 
plete supposed security ou the edge 
of the volcano which burst forth in 
1831, as the French nobility did on 
the surface of the stream of fire 
which enveloped the state in 1789. 

Not only did they make no at- 
tempt to stem tlnvcurrent which was 
setting in so widely and fearfully in 
favour of innovation; hut they seem 
to have thought that they could af- 
ford to give every indulgence to the 
enemy. They eveu sported with the 
passion for innovation, as if it had 
been a lmrnfless or inconsiderable 
element in society. The Ministers 
of State took the lead in the insane 


careerj and Mr M‘CnUoch com- 
menced his lectures in London in fa- 
vour of the modern dogmas of free 
trade and metallic currency, % with 
Mr Canning and Mr Huskisson as 
disciples ! It became accordingly 
proverbial at that ii me, that the Tories 
were becoming Whigs; that they 
gave up every thing to their politi- 
cal adversaries, and 'secured a majo- 
rity, or rather extinguished opposi- 
tion, in the House of Commons, by 
adopting all the suggestions of the 
Opposition. An article, often writ- 
ten with ability, appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review; it was imme- 
diately praised to the skies in all the 
Whig journals; its ptinciples were 
adopted in all the Whig coteries; 
any opposition to it was stigmatized 
as the height of illiberality and igno- 
rance; and in due time, bred be- 
tween Whig rashness and Tory cre- 
dulity^ legislative measure was pro- 
posed, and passed amidst the accla- 
mations of both parties in Parlia- 
ment, and the deep and unheeded 
execrations of all the reflecting men 
in the country. Mr ( aiming contri- 
ved to elude Lord Brougham’* sar- 
casm on this point, by the well-known 
story ot the Thunder in the Theatre: 
but ii was not on that account felt to 
be tin* less true, or the less charac- 
teristic of the temper of the times. 

Had this rage tor liberal opinions 
and legislative innovations been con- 
fined merely to matters of opinion, 
the evil day might have been for 
long postponed; and although the 
hold which the Whigs had got of 
the press, and the inconsiderable 
effort made to resist them ill that 
department, must, in the end, have 
secured for them a Revolutionary 
triumph, the catastrophe eon Id pro- 
bably not have occurred so soon, 

had not the lories, in the spirit of 
conciliation and concession to the 
Movement Party, and without being' 
in the least aware of the coiuoKjueu- 
ces, # adopted several of their sug- 
gestions, which not only struck deep 
into the established interest of the 
country, but utterly alienated the 
affections of those great and import- 
ant bodies in the State, the trading 
and agricultural classes, on whom 
they had hitherto mainly depended. 
It is hardly necessary to name them ; 
they constitute the leading feature 
of legislation for the last fifteen 
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years : Free Trafle, the Change in 
the Currency, the Reduction«of the 
Duty on Spirits, and Catholic Eman- 
cipation. All these measures ema- 
nated from the Edinburgh Review : 
they were all sedulously nursed in 
the Whig circles: they were all 
lauded to the skies in the liberal 
Journals, and they have all proved 
destructive to the best interests of 
the country. 

Admitting that Mr Smith’s argu- 
ment is invincible, and that Free 
Trade, if it could be begun dv novo by 
all nations without any previous in- 
terest being affected by the change, 
would be the most beneficial for 
every branch of industry, tin* ques- 
tion presented to the British States- 
men was, whether it was practicable 
to introduce this great alteration in 
a country, where an anxious sys- 
tem of legislation, for 200 years, bad 
established numerous and import- 
ant interests under the system of 
protection ; where millions of men 
were dependant on the exclusion of 
foreign competition ; smrl it was at 
best extremely doubtful, whether any 
other nation would act on the sys- 
tem of reciprocity, and give to our 
manufacturers any share of those ad- 
vantages which wc yielded to theirs r 
This nice and delicate question, 
which Mr Smith pronounced more 

than doubtful, as applied to this 
country, the Whig dogmatists, with 
their accustomed arrogance, decided 
at once in favour of the innovating 
theory. Under the tuition of Mr 
McCulloch, and the auspices of Mr 
Huskisson, the Free Trade, system 
was forced on the country against 
the wishes, and in spite of the re- 
monstrances, of all the practical men 
engaged in manufactures or com- 
merce. Their petitions wyre disre- 
garded, their anger derided, their 
complaints thrown over the taTde: 
enquiry was denied, investigation 
refused : when complaining of star- 
vation, they were referred to the 
exports and imports, and assured 
they were in a most prosperous con- 
dition. Amidst the general applause 
of the Legislature, the praises of the 
liberal press, and the mutual com- 
pliments of the Opposition and Mi- 
nisterial benches, the harsh measures 
were forced on the country, and the 
eonsequence was what might have 
been anticipated from any consider- 


able sudden and uncalled-for politi- 
cal changes. Other nations drew 
closer and closer their laws of ex- 
clusion as we relaxed ours. Distress 
and discontent became general in 
the manufacturing districts, and the 
fatal idea generally prevailed among 
them, that the great interests of the 
country were not represented, and 
that British flesh and blood were 
sacrificed to the theories of cold- 
blooded political economists. 

To augment the evil, the great 
changes in the currency in 1810 and 
1 82b were carried into effect at the 
earnest recommendation of the Whig 
leaders, and by the influence of the 
liberalized Tories in the Cabinet. 
The eil’ects of these disastrous chan- 
ges an* well known. Never, per- 
haps, did legislative innovation in- 
flict such deep wounds on society ; 
and never, without revolutionary 
confiscation, were such wide-spread 
and sweeping convulsions in proper- 
ty introduced. In a few years whole 
classes in society were destroyed: 
debts were augmented in a fearful 
progression : the national embarrass- 
ments became overwhelming: indi- 
vidual distress speedily terminated 
in insolvency: the holders of pio- 
perly constantly found it getting 
cheaper on their hands; and for- 
tunes of the greatest magnitude 
melted away under the ceaseless 
falls in the value of the produce in 
which they consisted. This terrible 
change, too, wds forced on the coun- 
try by the Whigs, and yielded to by 
the liberalized Tories, in defiance of 
all tbe remonstrances of the com- 
mercial classes. In Scotland alone, 
by an unanimous and unprecedented ) 
exertion of the nation, the change 
was averted," and a system, tried by 
a century of experienced benefits, 
saved from destruction at the bauds 
of visionary innovation. Cobbett* 
clearly saw the consequence of this 
prodigious change, lie has declared, 
that the moment he heard in Ame- 
rica that the Bank was to resume 
cash payments, be ordered his goods 
to be packed up, and his family to 
prepare to return to England : con- 
vinced that tbe cause of Parliament- 
ary Reform, hopeless heretofore, was 
now certain of success. The event 
has proved that he was not mistaken 
in hie anticipations.* 

The unfortunate measures thrust 
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upon a yielding Tory Administration 
by the incessant clamour of the 
Whigs for the reduction of the du- 
ties on beer and ardent spirits, pro- 
duced consequences hardly less ruin- 
ous to the national fortunes. If they 
did not directly affect the public 
wealth, they led to effects destined 
to bo ultimately still more disastrous 
by tlio demoralization introduced 
into the labouring classes, the life of 
intoxication to which they habitua- 
ted them, and the unroof rained in- 
dulgence of passion which they in- 
troduced. These fatal changes not 
only undermined the foundations of 
social order hv destroying the re- 
straint of private virtue, hut they 
tended directly and immediately to 
foster the spread of anarchical prin- 
ciples, by the seditious and atrocious 
publications to which they incessant- 
ly exposed the minds of the least 
educated or qualified to judge of the 
community. Tempted to the ale- 
house by the desire for drinking, 
they/ouud their minds exposed there 
to a poison not less inflammatory and 
ruinous than the ardent spirits which 
wasted and destroyed their bodies. 
A furious and deceitful press was to 
he found in every ginshop and ale- 
house, incessantly dealing forth ca- 
lumny, abiiM>, aud misrepresenta- 
tion, against every tiling sacred, or 
venerable, or useful in society; and 
while their frames were weakened 
liy copious potations of spirits, their 
principles were destroyed by the in- 
sidious* inhaling of political false- 
hood. Thence, in a great measure, 
hate sprung those fierce and mena- 
cing Political l uions, who have re- 
cently usurped almost the whole 
authority in the state, and threaten 
soon to reduce the fairVealm of 1 Eng- 
land to the thraldom of Jacobin? dubs 
and incendiary societies. 

Still, however, notwithstanding so 
many circumstances of alienation, 
the. affections of the great body of 
the people of England were decided- 
ly With the Conservative party, and 
the Whigs felt it to the bottom of 
their hearts. They had seen how 
strong the feeling was in favour of 
the monarchy, when it was roused 
by the arrogance of Earl Crey’a ad- 
ministration iu 1807, and how loudly 
the ioyjd feelings of the English pea- 
santry responded to the appeal to 
sava^the Crown frqjn thraldom, and 


the national religidn from invasion, at 
that memorable period. As long as 
the Tories stood forth as the sup- 
porters of the Crown and the Nation- 
al Faith, they felt that, as a party, 
they had no chance of success. It 
became, therefore, indispensable at 
all hazards to break up this formi- 
dable union, and thence the incessant 
efforts which they directed towards 
Catholic Emancipation. 

Oil looking hack to the long and 
energetic efforts which the Whigs 
made to force through this great in- 
novation against, the known opiuions 
of the English people, and compa- 
ring it with the total indifference 
which they have since evinced to the 
increased sufferings of the Irish pea- 
santry, it is evident that religious to- 
leration was a mere name, and that 
the real object for which the party 
struggled was something very diffe- 
rent, and which it was necessary 
never to divulge. Catholic Eman- 
cipation was a change which merely 
went to admit some thirty or forty 
Catholic gentlemen into Parliament, 
or open to some ten or twenty bar- 
risters the road to the Bench, and for 
this the whole liberal party in Eng- 
land struggled incessantly for thirty 
years. '1 he great questions which 
leally nllected tin* interests of the 
Irish poor, to which British patriots 
had long turned their anxious atten- 
tion, and on which the late* and the 
bread of millions depended, met 
fiom them with no sort o( attention. 
Not a whisper escaped them oil the 
establishment of poor laws to relievo 
its suffering population, aud check 
the perilous growth of their num- 
bers ; or on the opening the means 
of emigration to its overflowing mul- 
titudes; or on the establishment of 
fisheries, or roads, or harbours, to 
afford them bread, aud contribute to 
the* spread of industrious habits; or on 
the possibility of correcting the ruin- 
ous absenteeism of its great proprie- 
tors. While the contest raged loud 
and long about Emancipation, which 
merely opened the path of ambition 
to hundreds, these great questions, 
upon which the bread and the fate 
of millions depended, were quietly 
consigned to the vault of all the Cft- 
pulets ; or if they were touched on 
at all, it was only to broach the in«, 
credible paradox, that the Irish were \ 
perfectly mistaken in ascribing any 
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bad effects to the absentees; and 
that the spending of five at si* mil- 
lions a-year in London, Paris* or Na- 
ples, instead of Dublin, or the Irish 
counties, was no sort of detriment 
to its innumerable inhabitants. 

■The real motive which Jed to the 
long and anxious agitation of the Ca- 
tholic question by the Whig party, 
to the utter neglect of all the real in- 
terests of the Emerald Isle, is now 
sufficiently apparent. They felt that 
the Tor its were irresistible as long 
as they were backed by the loyal 
and religious feelings of the English 

people, and united in tin; firm sup- 
port of the Church and the Throne. 
The utter discomfiture they had re- 
ceived on an appeal to the people, in 
the great contests with the Tories in 
17K4 and 1807, left not a chance of 
regaining the reins of power, but by 
depriving them of that firm suppoit. 
from the rural electors which arose 
from community of religious feeling. 
To effect this separation, was the in- 
cessant object of Whig Carries for 
thirty years. Party ambition, oil this, 
as on other fu-ensions, assumed the 

language, of virtue. They spoke of 
justice, liberality, and toleration; of 
the fair reign of C-hri-rian charity; 
of brotherly love and affection, un- 
stained by political distinction or re- 
ligious rancour. The pleasing theme 
carried away the youivjr and the ge- 
nerous of the English aristocracy ; 
and it soon became painfully evi- 
dent, that while the great body of 
the English peasantry were firm in 
the faith and lojalty of their fathers, 
the younger and more influential 
classes of the ntintocracy were fast 
giving way under tin? seducing in- 
fluence of liberalized ambition." 

At this critical juncture, uheu the 
Tories could with diflieultysnamtain 
their ground against the united in- 
fluence of the Whigs, awl the younger 
and more liberal of their own^ody, 
O’Connell commenced the infernal 
system of agitation in Ireland, and, 
under the mask of patriotism, in- 
flicted on his country evils infiffiteJy 
greater than they had suffered from 
the English sword for two centuries. 
The threat of insurrection, the in- 
creasing clamours of the advocates 
for the change, and the menacing 
aspect of the country, overcame the 
firmness of the British leaders, and 
C&chofte Kroanci patron was passed, 


by. an united effort of the Whigs, the 
liberal Tories, and the Crows, against 
the loudly-expressed opinion of the 
English people. 

The consequences of this measure 
have been disastrous beyond what 
its bitterest enemy could have anti- 
cipated. We have heard that the 
Duke of Wellington bus since said, 
that lie would give his right arm if 
he could undo what he then did ; and 
it is worthy of the magnanimity of 
his charade^ to have made the avow- 
al. But that, alas I is impossible; 
and the effects of the change soon 
became slick as even his firmness 
and capacity have proved unable to 
remedy. It not only produced divi* 
►ions sill but irremediable, among 
the Conservative party, but it took 
away the great link which united 
them to the people. The friends of 
the monarchy felt as if the heaven 
itself bad fallen, when the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Hobart Peel 
wielded the power of the Crown to 
carry through the change. The To- 
ries lost the great ground of appeal 
which had so often carried them 

through all their difficulties with the 
peasantry, and were looked upon, if 
not by the most enlightened, at least 
by the most upright, sincere, and re- 
spectable portion of the community, 

as men who had sacrificed the out- 
work < of the constitution to obtain 
the praise of an ambitious and irre-. 
ligious political faction. The rural 
population of England, who had pe- 
titioned so loudly against Catholic 
Emancipation, felt that they were 
not duly lepresented iu Parliament, 
when the measure was forced through 
against their wishes : the cry for Re- 
form was joined in by many of the 
oldest and firiribst friends of the mo- 
narchy, «nd symptoms of a dangerous 
coalition on this subject began to ap-t 
pear between the most vehement of 
the Revolutionary and Conservative 
parties. Above all, the Revolution- 
ary party gained a great and lasting 
victor 3 : the power of agitation, even 
over the strongest interests and dear- 
est affections of the nation, became 
evident; and the fatal .truth was 
openly proclaimed, that by exciting 
the passions of the people, in oppo- 
sition tonheir interests, and spread- 
ing terror, misery, and suffering 
among* the labouring*poor, on any 
subject of popular ambition, such a 
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degree of sickness, disquietude, and 
anxiety may be spread through the 
state, as will make them submit, for 
the sake of momentary quiet, to any 

innovation. 

These were the great errors of the 
Conservative party, which brought 
about, among a portion of the com- 
munity who wouldiiever have other- 
wise felt it, a desire for Reform, 
which obliterated, in the opinion of 
a large portion of the nation, all the 
glorious services which they lmd 
rendered tQ England and the cause 
of humanity by resisting the French 
Revolution, and has delivered the 

§ ov eminent of the state to a set of 
asperate and reckless innovators, 
who have never ceased the work of 
agitation till they have overthrown 
the Constitution. We allude to them 
now with regret, because they de- 
tract from the well-earned fame of 
the illustrious men who form the 
heads of that party, and recall pain- 
ful emotions, which we would wiS 
ingly bury in oblivion. But the 
course of events is the province of 
history; the conduct of public men 
is its peculiar object of observation ; 
and if we would avoid falling deeper 
into the abyss of revolution, we must 
examine with rigid impartiality into 
our own and our opponents' errors, 

which have precipitated us so far 
down its descent. 

And, to do the Tories justice, the 
errors of tlieir administration since 
the peace have been the errors of a 

great and beneficent party. They 
proceeded from no narrow or con- 
tracted views, from no selfish or 
degrading ambition, from no tyran- 
nical or reckless spirit. They were 
the failings of the rulers of the state 
during a great and mighty struggle ; 
of men, who had achieved u victory 
of immortal celebrity, and deemed 
their own power unassailable from 
the magnitude of the services they 
had reudcfred to their country. Their 
fault cenaisted in an undue indul- 
gence to their politiral adv ersaries ; 
in suffering their, own sounder and 
better judgment to be overborne by 
the declamation and speculations of 
others not possessing a tithe of tlieir 
seal or practical ability ; in mistaking 
the loud clamour of the popular 
party for this sober judgment of the 
thinking melt in the country* They 
did wrong, from, the anxious desire 


to do right, and were misled, by the 
applause of the liberal party, into 
measures to which they never could 
have been forced by their power. 

All that they have done that is good 
was done from their own principles, 
and in conformity with their own 
inclinations : their greatest errors 
were forced on them by the innova- 
ting spirit and rash speculations of 
their opponents. History will re- 
cord that their long rule was one of 
justice, moderation, and lenity ; that 
in fifteen years after the peace, they 
took off thirty-five millions a-year of 
taxes, and paid off* sixty millions of 
the public debt! that by them na- 
tional faith was rigidly upheld, na- 
tional tranquillity preserved invio- 
late, and national honour gloriously * 

maintained ; that the lenity and in- 
dulgence of their government had 
almost led to the extinction of par- 
ty spirit, diffused, notwithstanding 
all the errors forced upon them by 

the Whigs, and all the suffering 
thence occasioned to particular clos- 
es of society, unexampled prosperity 
through tin* nation, and raised the 
British empire to a height of power 
and glory unrivalled even in the most 
splendid days of the Roman empire. 

But there is no unmitigated good 
in human affairs. The iimnen-e in- 
crease of the manufacturing towns 
of Great Britain, during this long 
period of sunshine and prosperity, 
is one ot the chief causes of^he mo- 
ral whirlwind in which we- have sffwv 
been involved. Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Glasgow, hate, du- 
ring the last twenty years, nearly 
tiipled their inhabitants, and the 
whole manufacturing districts have 
undergone, in that period, a similar 
and unexampled increase. This im- 
mense change, silently advancing, 
has sulnerted in a great degree the 
efficient and stable equilibrium of the 
Brittydi empire. The rural popula- 
tion, always inferior to the mban in < 
energy, vehemence, and popular en- 
thusiasm, has now been outnumber- 
ed fiy it. Two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain are attached 
to cities, and dependant on the inte- 
rest*, anti swayed by the passions, of 
urban life. Ours is no longer a rich 
country, with flourishing cities inter- 
spersed over its surface, but an ag- 
gregate of vaRt towns, united to each 
other by splendid roads, and a high- 
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ly-cultivated intermediate county 
The consequences of this prodigious 
change havo been in the highest de- 
gree important, and constitute per- 
haps the remote cause of the peril- 
ous predicament in which society is 
now placed. The national character 
is no longer formed, the national 
fortunes are no longer swayed, by 
the steady and independent feelings 
of the English peasantry — by men 
who have been educated in the faith, 
and nurtured in the feedings, of their 
fathers — and in whose veins the an- 
cient blood of the Saxons and Nor- 
mans still Hows in unpollutedstreams. 
Since the vast increase of its nianu- 
fucluring industry. Old England is 
no more. The hereditary character 
of the people, preserved unchanged 
for a thousand years, has been ex- 
changed for tin 1 tierce passions and 
unbridled ambition which in eveiy 
age have, characterised manufactu- 
ring societies ; and, instead of the 
steady adherence to ancient institu- 
tions, which so long distinguished 
the English character, the feverish 

desire for change which sprung up 
with the French Revolution, has be- 
come predominant with a large and 
noisy poition of our people. 

It is the coincidence of this \ ast 
increase in the. numbers of the ma- 
nufacturing classes, with the exten- 
sion of the power of reading to al- 
most all the, youth of the lower or- 
ders, that has beyond all question 
produced the restless and feverish 
temper of the present times. God 
forbid that we should assert that 
education cannot be extended to the 
poor without involving them in the 
fury and the infidelity of French de- 
mocracy ; but melancholy experi- 
ence proves, that it cannot be At- 
tended to a corrupted and viettm* 

poor , without producing these disas- 
trous effects. Like every other grealf 
power in human affairs, the press 
becomes an instrument of virtue or 
of vice, according to the character • 
of the person to whom it is intrust- 
ed; like the Anireeta Cup in Keimma, 
b confers an immortality of bliss or 
ot agony, as it is taken by a virtuous 
o; a corrupted spirit. In the rural 
districts of Great Britain, the spread 
of reading has led chiefly to an ex- 
tension of religious knowledge, or 
the diffusion oruseful information ; 
in the manufacturing, and in all the 
VOL. xxxii. NO. cxcvi. 


great towns, it lias augmented enor- 
mously the growth of democracy and 
irreligion — an aversion to the re- 
straints of this world and the next* 
Such is the eternal law" of nature i 
and it, is the great means of purifica- 
tion which Omnipotence provides for 
the sins and the corruptions of na- 
tions. With the increase of know- 
ledge and the acquisition of power, 
these corrupted societies hourly in- 
crease in wickedness and depravity; 
their passions become ungovernable, 
their desires jnsatiuble, their arro- 
gance insupportable ; all the re- 
straints of virtue, all the influence 
of religion, all the fetters of autho- 
rity, are dissolved under the perpe- 
tual in 11 uence of the revolutionary ac- 
tion ; the fabric of society crumbles 
aiul totters, with the dissolution of 
the bonds which held it together; 
will* their own hands its members 

accumulate the materials of combus- 
tion — with their own hands they ap- 
ply the toicli, and a general confla- * 
gration at last obliterates the scene 
of depravity and (Jon option. 

It is this rapid and fearful increase 
of the revolutionary' spirit, in all the 
great cities of the empire, from causes 
beyond the reach of human control, 
which renders it now painfully evi- 
dent that the Corisorvati vc party com- 
mitted a great error in not earlier 
conceding, on Conwrcahve prinei - 
pit .%•, and to strengthen the Conser- 
vative interest in the legislature^ 
members to the great manufactu- 
ring towns. 

It is quite evident, that if it was 
inevitable that the additional mem- 
bers acquired by the great towns 
were necessarily Ur be of a demo- 
cratic or revojutionary character, the 
( ’onsen alive party would have been 
perfectly right to resist to the very 
uttermost the concession of one 
single member to the manufacturing 
interest, because, as it was apparent 
that the aristocratic party was al- 
ready hard-pressed by # thc revolu- 
tionary, it would have been in the 
highest degree unsafe to have made 
aiiy addition, however small, to the 
force of the enemy. But though 
such it is to be feared will most cer- 
tainly be their character under the. 
Reform Bil^ the case plight have 
been widely different wUh members 
elected under a rational system of 
constituency. Every thing depends 
n 
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on the class of men to whom the 
elective franchise is extended. That 
the L.IO, or 3s. lOd. meu will return 
revolutionary representatives, may 
be considered as all but certain ; but 
what would have been the result i f 
the return had been vested in per- 
sons paying L.20 and upwards a-year 
of direct taxes, or inhabiting houses 
worth L.80 a-year and upwards of 
yearly rent ? A Conservative consti- 
tuency would, in the end, to a moral 
certainty, have been thus created, 
because it would hav<* been compo- 
sed of men who were to he the vic- 
tims, not the gainers, by spoliation ; 
and the friends of the constitution 
would have drawn useful and effi- 
cient allies, instead of enemies, from 
the. ranks of their opponents. 

This was the great error of the 
Conservative body, that having a 
principle in the constitution already 
developed, which provided for the 
gradual change of tin* representation 
upon the conviction of any buroush 
for bribery, they did not anxiously 
fix upon that principle as the means 
of giving Conservative members to 
the great unrepresented towns. Can 
any body doubt what would have 
been the character of the repre- 
sentative, that on any crisis would 
have been returned by fifteen hun- 
dred of the most respectable citizens 
of Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Edinburgh, or Glasgow? Whether 
such an addition to the Conservative 
ranks would have ultimately arrest- 
ed the march of revolution, may well 
be doubted, seeing that the Whigs 
would instantly have put themselves 
at the head of the democratic party, 
and raised the flame cry against such 
a rational system of representation 
for the great towns, which they after- 
wards did against the nomination bo- 
roughs; but the Conservative party 
would have had the immense advan- 
tage of having done nothing on their 
part to precipitate the torrent, — of 
having put \beir adversaries clearly 
in the wrong, if not in the eyes of 
the populace, at least in those of the 
thinking men in the country, and of 
posterity, — and of having secured 
tome support at least from the bet- 
#ter and respectable classes in those 
great ndrseries of republican ambi- 
tion. 

It was in this slate of the country, 

and of public feeling, that the late 


French Revolution broke out; and 
that, too, at the most inauspicious 
moment for the preservation of our 
constitution ; shortly after the disso- 
lution of Parliament, when the na- 
tion was agitated by general elec- 
tions ; when the Conservative party, 
sullen and discontented, were brood- 
ing over the recent violent invasion 
of the Protestant constitution, and 
the Whigs were straining every nerve 
to improve the immense advantage 
which the divisions of their oppo- 
nents, and the consternation conse- 
quent on ( Catholic Emancipation, had 
occasioned. That fatal event — fatal 
to France, fatal to Poland, fatal to 
Belgium, fatal to England, fatal to 
every state which has imbibed its 
spirit— immediately threw the Revo- 
lutionary party in this country into 
an ecstasy of delight. The spectacle 
of a regular government being over- 
thrown by au insurgent mob, of re- 
gular soldiers failing before, revolu- 
tionary barricades, of a dynasty fall- 
ing under the blows of an exaspe- 
rated populace, was too much I or 
their entranced senses. The trico- 
lor tlag was re hoisted at Paris, 
amidst the transports of all the 
Movement party in this country; 
Jacobin enthusiasm revived, after a 
slumber of thirty years, and revolu- 
tionary ambition again raised its hy- 
dra head, after having groaned in 
silence since the liiumpli of Water- 
loo. With characteristic reckless- 
ness and haste, the Whigs instantly 
seized on the fruitful theme; they 
thundered on every hustings in the 
kingdom on the glorious spectacle, 
and lavished oil the Duke of Wel- 
lington, late the object of their ful- 
some adulation, while heading the 
fiSst inroad on the Constitution, the 
most furious abuse for showing a 
^tendency even to resume his old 
'’defensive position against the trico- 
lor flag. They never stopped to en- 
quire what was the real cause, or 

probable tendency of the convul- 
sion; they never bestowed a thought 
on the question which time has since 
so lamentably resolved, — Whether 
it was likely to accelerate, or retard 

the progress of freedom; whether 
it was occasioned by defensive or 
offensive measures on the part of 
the Crown ; whether the ordinances 
were justified by stern necessity, or 

tlie result of a tyrannical spirit ; 
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whether, in fine, the Revolution was 
to terminate in the mild and tran- 
quil freedom of the Restoration, or 
subject France anew to the rule of 
Jacobin clubs and Republican bayon- 
ets ? These points, indispensable 
to a sound or rational solution of 
the question, and which two subse- 
quent years of suffering, closed by a 
second bloody revolt, have too clear- 
ly resolved, were never so much as 
thought of amidst the transports of 
the barricades ; all who ventured to 
draw the veil from the eyes of the 
people, and ourselves among the 
foremost, were made the object of 
furious invective; and the people, 
misled by their popular leaders, and 
swayed by their generous sympathy 
for freedom, even when clothed in 
the worst of disguises, shared in the 
universal transport, and returned in 
unprecedented numbers the leaders 
of the Movement party to the House 

of Commons. 

The result of this vehement pas- 
sion, nmploil with tin* sullen «>xas- 
peratiou of the old Constitutional 
party of England, at the great con- 
cession made to Whig clamour and 
intimidation, by the admission of the 
Catholics into Parliament, is well 

k nown. By an unprecedented com- 
bination of Whigs, Cltra-Torics, and 
Radicals, tin* Duke of Wellington 
was thrown into a minority of twen- 
ty-nine on tin* very first division of 
the new Parliament; there being 
found in the ranks of his opponents 
Genera) Gascoigne and Mr Hob- 
house, the Marquis of Chandos and 
Mr llume, Mr Sadler and Colonel 
Jones, Mr Brougham and Sir Tho- 
mas Lethbridge — the friends of tho 
Monarchy, and the supporters of 
Revolution ; the old and respectable 
friends of Whig freedom, and the 
ardent proselytes of new-born Jacol* 
inism ; those whose hearts yet bled 
at the recent wound inflicted on the 
Constitution, and those who panted 
for an opportunity to pierce it to the? 
heart, combined to overthrow its 
noblest defender ; one who, if he 
had been once misled by the Liberal 
party, had amply atoned for his er- 
ror, and had recently prepared for 
the perilous days to the Constitution 
which were approaching, by nailing 
its colours to the mast ! The annals 
of civil discord do not contain a more 
lamentable instance of the ruin of 


the noblest institutions by the in- 
temperate zeal of their own defend- 
ers ; and, as if nothing should be 
wanting to render unpardonable the 
desertion of the Ultra-Tory party, 
they had before their eyes in France 
a recent example of the fatal effects 
of such divisions in presence of a 
reckless and insatiable democratic 
foe. Thirty of the Ultra-Royalists 
in the French Chamber, called tlie 
party Ayier, united, in March J 830 , 
with the Cote Gauche, to vote against 
the Crown, from a feeling of spite 
at the existing administration ; the 
Ministry in consequence was thrown 
into a minority ; a dissolution ensu- 
ed in a highly excited state of public 
feeling; the new representatives 
promised to he still more democratic 
than the old ones; no alternative 
remained to the Crown but abdica- 
tion, or a change of the constitution; 
Polignac attempted it upon the same 
grounds of necessity which are put- 
forward by the Revolutionary party 
to justify the overthrow of the Bri- 
tish Constitution; hut lie attempted 
it without an adequate military force 
to support the change, and the fall 
of the Monarchy was the conse- 
quence. 

Deeming, as we have always done, 
that it is deeply to be regretted that 
the Tory Administration on the Last 
Retford question, nml on similar oc- 
casions before, had ndt extended the 
disfranchised members to the great 
towns, it is not the less apparent, as 
we have all along maintained, that 
the Duke of Wellington did perfectly 
right in declaring resolutely against 
Reform at all in November 1830, 
during the continuance of the mania 
produced hi} the French Revolution. 
That disastrous event totally changed 

The probable effects of the measure, 
by totally changing the spirit and 
desire in which it was demanded. 
Members for the great towns were no 
longer Rouglit from the rational and 
constitutional desire of* having their 
interests, wants, and situation repre- 
sented in the legislature, but from 
the fierce and insatiable passion for 
democratic ascendency. Any con- 
cession, how ‘small soever, in pre- 
sence of such an enemy, # w as evi* 
deutly as perilous as any retreat or 
abandonment of positions in pre- 
sence of a numerous and desperate 
foe. The moment the signal of re- 
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treat before such an enemy, even 
mi the most inconsiderable question, 
is given, their audacity and fury in- 
crease tenfold. The example of 
Gatholic Emancipation, the conces- 
sions of Louis a VI., and those of 
William IV., and their obvious con- 
sequences, will assuredly not be lost 
on posterity. 

The great misfortune was, that, 
when the Duke of Wellington made 
this wise declaration? at that critical 
time, which was founded on exactly 
the same principle as Mr Pitt’s stand 
against Reform after the rise of the 
infernal spirit of 1793, he was not 
ntpjiortGit by the Conservative party 
generally; but that they took that 
opportunity, seeing him hard press- 
ed, to unite with the partisans of 
Revolution for his overthrow. There 
was the dreadful mistake. Seeing 
that when the danger approached, 
he had lowered the neutral colours 
<Avhich he had lately shewn, had 
again hoisted the British standard, 
and was preparing to defend the old 

vessel to the last extremity, they 
should have cordially succoured the 
generous resolution. In the pre- 
sence of danger, the boldest course 
is frequently the most prudent. Can 
there be any doubt, that, if the Con- 
servative party had all rallied round 
this illustrious leader on this peril- 
ous occasion, as they did round Mr 
Pitt on the similar crisis in 1 70S, the 
Revolutionist* would have been 
quelled, and the Constitution sav ed V 
Had half the Tories joined the ranks 
ot Opposition when Jacobinism first 
arose on the lntli August, would not 
1792 have been 18;3*2 V It was this 
fatal defection, ht the critical mo- 
ment, and not the declaration against 
Reform, that threw power into the 

hands of the Whigs ; in other words 
ruined the Monarchy. 

We have now performed, with 
painful feelings, but scrupulous im- 
partiality, a necessary duty; that of 
tracing the errors of the Gonserva- 
t3\e party, which have contributed 
to bring the nation into its present 
disastrous state. Theic ‘ remains a 
more grateful task; that of follow- 
( ing with just admiration their heroic 
' conduct Jn adversity, appealing to 
the justice of posterity from the vio- 
lence of present time's, and consign- 
ing, ;u indited terms, the destroyers 
of the Constitution to the execra- 


tions of ages. Here, also, we have 
every wish to be impartial, and we 
trust vve shall be so. Tho anxiety 
of the moment is over ; the Reform 
Bill has become the law of the land ; 
and, as such, is entitled to demand 
the willing obedience of every Bri- 
tish subject; but the means by which 
it lias been brought about, have be- 
come the subject of history ; and the 
character of its authors, after having 
passed through the ordeal of politi- 
cal discussion, now stands before 
the bar of posterity for eternal judg- 
ment. 

Earl Grey, as all the world knows, 
ascended into office under the 
pledge of Reform ; and every man, 
of whatever party, must have felt 
that he was bound to have carried 
that pledge into effect. He stated, 
however, that his ideas on this sub- 
ject had undergone a material alter- 
ation since the first ardour of youth 
had passed away ; that he would 
now stand or fall by his order; and 
that whatever Reform he introduced 
should be renovation, not innovation, 
and be based on the fundamental 
principles of the Monarchy, not rest- 
ed on any speculative or theoretical 
ideas of improvement. On this foot- 
ing lie stood pledged to the nation ; 
and, in their anxiety to see this great 
question settled on a satisfactory ba- 
sis, they overlooked errors which 
would have proved fatal to any pre- 
ceding administration. The total fail- 
ure of tin* budget, not a shred of 
which was left to stand in the legis- 
lation of the rouiitiy, and the signal 
defeat on the Timber Duties, were a 
sufficient indication that they held 
their places merely oil tolerance, and 
that the expectation of their Reform 
measure alone upheld their tottering 
administration. 

i* At length the Reform Bill was 
ushered in on 1st March 1831, and 
it must be fresh in the recollection 
of every one with what breathless 

astonishment it was received by all 
classes in the country. It is hard to 
say whether the Whigs, the Tories, 
or the Radicals, were most struck 
with amazemeut. It is now well 
known, that had it been brought to 
a vote on the first reading, it would 
have been thrown out by an immense 
majority, and such a proposition ne- 
ver probably again been tendered to 

a British Parliament. Time, iuccs- 
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want discussion for •lifteon months, 
and the subsequent melancholy 
march of revolution, have habitua- 
ted our minds to this as they do to 
all other democratic changes, but 
when the fearful inroad on the Con- 
stitution was firstanuounced to minds 
as yet unused to the fatal rapidity of 
revolutionary advance, it seemed as 
if the earth itself was about to swal- 
low up its offspring. 

Talleyrand has said, that “ the con- 
vulsions consequent on that speech 
alone would not be allayed for thirty 
years.” And the remark was that of 
one well versed in the springs of re- 
volution, and familiar with the rest- 
less spirit which had compelled him 
to swear allegiance to thirteen differ- 
ent constitutions. There are certain 
projects which, by the common con- 
sent of mankind, must never ho so 
much as seriously broached, if we 
would avoid throwing society into 
convulsions. The division of pro- 
perty, the democratic ascendency of 
the lower ordeis, are subjects which 
never yet were seriously entertained 
by the populace, without anarchy be- 
ing the consequence, and society be- 
ing conducted through a long period 
of s u fl'o r i n g to m i 1 i to ry d e spot i i* in . B u t 
these projects are usually pressed on 
an unwilling legislature by the lower 
orders; and the enthusiasm of Hope, 
the contagion of Desire, are checked 
by the slender prospect afforded of 
prevailing in such a struggle against 
the government. But on this occasion 
the government itself took the lead in 
the dreadful step. A change confess- 
edly greater than had been attempted 
by Cromwell, the Long Parliament, 
or those who expelled .fames II.,— an 
alteration which was nothing less 
than a demolition and reconstruc- 
tion of the whole constitution of Par- 
liament, — a total destruction, with-, 
out any equivalent, of li>8 seats, and 
a transference of the immense povfer 
they conveyed to a new and highly 
democratic electoral body, a Majo- 
rity of whom inhabited houses rented 
at below L.PJ a~year, was seriously 
brought forward by the Ministers of 
the Crown, and supported by the 
whole weight of the sovereign power, 

.and the whole influence of the Whig 
nobility. 

It will probably never be known, 
certainly not during the lifetime of 
the present generation, wliat the real 
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intentions ami serious expectations 
of Ministers were in bringing for- 
ward this enormous innovation. That 
they expected it to be thrown out by 
a great majoi ity, has since been con- 
fessed in his place in Parliament by 
the most honest and candid, and not 
the least able of their number. Lord 
A 1 thorp. That they* were completely 
ignorant of its real tendency, and, in 
particular, entirely in the dark as to 
the practical opeiation of the L.K) 
clause, has been abundantly proved 
by the vigorous and repeated, though 
unsuccessful attempts, which they 
made to get quit of it, when tied to 
the stake hv the Radical party. Did 
they never expect that it would be 
carried, but threw it out like an 
Agrarian law, not in the idea that it 
could ever become part of the insti- 
tutions of the realm, but that it would 
prove the source of never-ending 
disquiet to their successors ‘r Did 
they expect that it would prove an 
everlasting thorn in the side of the 
Conservative rulers of the realm, anfl 
give themselves a rallying word, a 
war-cry, by which they might at all 
times thereafter assemble the mobs of 
towns round their banner ? Ilowov or 
this may be, it is certain that it was 
not only proposed, but seriously in- 
sisted in, by the united influence of 
the Crown, the Radicals, the Whigs, 
and the Ministerial aristocracy. 

Sir Robert Perl and the Conserva- 
tive party committed what is now 
known to have been a great mistake, 
in not taking Advantage of the feel- 
ings of astonishment and horror 
which the proposal at first generally 
excited, to have it at once thrown 
overboard. Had this been done, the 
Constitution would probably now 
have bee unsafe. But the error, great 
as it u as was a natural one, and only 
shewed how little wo thin Knew of 
the principles of rev olution, in w liich 
dear-bought experience has since 
made us such adepts. He conceived, 
and nine-tenths of the men of sense, 
in the country conceived with him, 
that the enormity of the change 
would awaken a feeling of unani- 
mous resistance to it iii all the re- 
spectable or influential classes ; that 

the boroughs threatened with dis- 
franchisement would instantly send 
instructions to their representative 
to throw out the measure, and that the 
couuty voters, seeing *that they w ere 
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•to bo overwhelmed by a mass of te- 
nants and ten-pound freeholders, 
would do their utmost to resist the 
change. Those more familiar with 
the principles called forth in revolu- 
tionary changes, feared, what expe- 
rience has since proved to have been 
a well-founded apprehension, that a 
different principle would come into 
operation. This principle is the con- 
tagion of kindred feeling awakened 
in similar ranks, by the prospect of 
an enormous benefit t j their class of 
society ; and the impossibility of ex- 
pecting that the electors were to re- 
sist the tempest of innovating passion, 
the deluding prospects, and the in- 
flammatory considerations, which had 
alrtiady turned the heads of many of 
the ablest men, the greatest proprie- 
tors, and the noblest blood in the 
realm. They recollected that the Re- 
volution was achieved by the junc- 
tion of 40 of the nobility and 127 of 

the clergy of France to the Tiers 
Etat, in direct opposition to the in- 
terests of their own orders, and that 
in a few months they received the 
reward of their insane conduct by 
•having all their property confiscated 
to the service of an ungrateful state. 
The result soon proved that their 
apprehensions were too well-found- 
ed, and that in a similar crisis, 
similar effects may lie anticipated 
in all ages and countries of the 
world. 

The Reformers have fre^uentlyre- 
fprred to the result of this appeal to 
the peopie,as decisive evidence of the 
generality and depth of the feeling 
in favour of Reform which previously 
existed in the country. There never 
was a more complete mistake. It only 
demonstrated that a tempest was ex- 
cited by the prodigal ofl/sr of politi- 
cal power to the lower orders, and 
that iri all ages, by similar means a 
similar effect may be produced. No 
one will lie hardy enough to assert 
that the desire for an Agrarian Law', 
or the division of property, was then 
general amotjg the middling ranks ; 
but if any administration could have 
been found profligate enough to pro- 
pose such measures for the sake of 
a momentary popularity, there can 
be no doubt of the reception they 
•\\fould have met with from the masses 
of mankind. If, instead of proposing 
to put 11*2 seats in Parliament into 
Schedule A, they had proposed to 
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put the estates of 112 of the greatest 
proprietors in England into that 
schedule, and divide their lands 
among the ten-pound tenants of the 
great towns, a tempest greatly more 
violent than even that in favour of the 
Reform Bill would instantly have 
arisen. Then it w'ould at once have 
been seen, how numerous are the 
supporters, how loud the clamour, 
how menacing the acts of the gainers 
compared to those of the \ictirns by 
spoliation. Henry VIII. had no dif- 
ficulty in raising a tempest, among 
the courtiers in favour of religious 
reform, when he proposed to divide 
the church lands amongst them ; the 
patriotism of the Russells waxed sin- 
gularly warm when the abbey lands 
of Woburn danced before their eyes. 
No one ever doubted the power at 
all times of raising up the poor, by 
the proposal to divide amongst them 
the poiver or the possessions of the* 
rich j what was always doubted was, 
whether men of property and re- 
spectability could be iound to make 
from the seat of government such a 
proposal. But experience lias now 
proved that the democratic passion 
and political ambition can effect that 
prodigy. 

The dissolution of Parliament con- 
sequent on the rejection of General 
Gascoigne’s motion, it is now confi- 
dently asserted by those who June 
the best sources of information, was 
wrung from a reluetnnt monaich by 
a gross delusion practised on his too 
confiding judgment. Jt was repre- 
sented to him that the Tories had 
stopped the supplies, and that the 
Government could not he canied oil 
unless a dissolution took place, when, 
in point of fact, the supplies had 
hem yranted , and ali that the Oppo- 
sition Jjad done was to postpone the. 
consideration of part of the estimates 
for a single night. And accordingly 
tne King, in his .speech dissolving 
Parliament, was obliged to thank 
them for bavin g yranteti the supplies* 
But of what avail was that ? The 
fraud had answered its purpose ; the 
dissolution was effected ; and under 
circumstances which gave the Re- 
formers the advantage of having the 
sanction of the King’s name for the 
introduction of measures likely, in 
their ultimate result, to be eminently 
perilous to the Crown. That was 
the fatal measure for the Crown: 
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when William went to Parliament to 
dissolve the Commons, who had 
placed the salvation of the Consti- 
tution within his grasp, he passed the 
Rubicon, never again to return. 

Then commenced a system of in- 
timidation, delusion, and ruffian vio- 
lence, such as never had been witness- 
ed in England before, and we trust in 
Cod never may be witnessed in Eng- 
land again. The leading Ministerial 
Journal, that which has so often 
since enjoyed the benefit of the confi- 
dential communications of Ministers, 
and obtained and published state pa- 
pers, known only to two or three of 
the Cabinet, laboured day after day to 
impress upon the mob of England 
the only effectual way to bear down 
all opposition. It urged them to as- 
sail the Tory candidates with brick- 
bats, to plaster them with mud, to 
duck them in horse-ponds. The 
Reforming press generally repealed 
and enforced the infamous advice, 
and ihe nation resounded with every 
species of calumny, abuse, and false- 
hood, against ihe Conservath e party. 
These frauds and this violence pre- 
sided; the rural electors were de- 
luded by the unconstitutional and 
unauthorized use of the Kind’s name; 
“ the most popular King since ihe 
days of Alfred,” was Jauded to the 
skies ns the leading Reformer of the 
realm, and the men who wen- desti- 
ned, not twenty months after, to re- 
mind him of the tragic late of Louis 

XVI., and “that a fairer head than 
that which ever decked the should- 
ers of Adelaide, Queen of England, 
had rolled upon a scaffold,” resound- 
ed incessantly hi the ears of the free- 
holders the wishes uf their popular 
sovereign. The unconstitutional 
fraud prevailed in some places, ihe 
force of ruffian violence tiiumplnM 

in others; the Conservative party 
were generally deterred from coining! 
forward bj r the desperate aspect of 
public affairs, and tiie imminent pe- 
ril to tlieir lives and their properties 

if they resisted the torrent. Amidst* 
revolutionary transports, showers of 
stones, broken windows, wounded 
electors, and every species of popu- 
lar outrage, the cause of Reform ge- 
nerally triumphed, and the only sur- 
prising thing is, that in the general 
wreck of law and order, so many ns 
250 friends of the Constitution were 
reckoned to maintain a hopeless con- 
test in the Lower House. 


When, in consequence of this atro- 
cious Rystem of revolutionary vio- 
lence, a majority of 136 was secured 
for the Reform Bill in the House of 
Commons, and the bill was setit to 
the Upper House, a majority of 41 , 
of the Barons of England, to their 
immortal honour, and at the mani- 
fest hazard of their Iftes, rejected it 
at once. Then instantly was resumed 
the infernal work of agitation; in- 
stead of yielding to the declared 
opinion of the greatest proprietors 
and wisest men in England, repre- 
senting, as llifty did, that of nine- 
tenths of the education and proper- 
ty of the kingdom, and bringing for- 
ward a new measure, founded on a 
compromise between the two inde- 
pendent branches of the legislature, 
and which, if at all in unison with 
the Constitution, the Peers would 
have been too happy to pass, they 
declared that they would bring in a 
bill as efficient as the last; they 
falsely boasted, through all tlieir or- 
gans in the press, that they had the 
unlimited power from the King to 
create Peers, and, therefore, that re- 
sistance in the Upper House was 
hopeless, and they recommenced, 
through their ruffian followers in the 
country, the work of intimidation, 

violence, and revolution. Bristol was 
soon in flames — Nottingham Castle 
burin a»ul sacked — Derby over- 
whelmed !>v brutal violence, while 
the whole press resounded with 
threats of murder and fire-raising 
against the courageous Peers and Bi- 
shops who had, for a time at least, 
saved their country and government; 
and the Ministry never, until dri- 
ven to it by excesses which it was 
impossible to overtook, took the 
slightest step# to arrest the infuriated 
rabble. 

• At this critical juncture, the Con- 
servative party in England did not 
act with the firmness which might 
have been expected from them, or 
which the heroic stand made by their 

leaders seemed to authorize the 
friends of the Constitution to ex- 
pect. Ireland and Scotland spoke 
loudly forth ; the Protestants of the 
former kingdom, seeing the dagger 
at their throats, roused themselves 
with the characteristic bravery o& 
tlieir race, find the friendS of the 
Constitution shewed a* front, and 
spoke in strains of eloquence, at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other 
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places, which, if generally followed 
ill the great towns m England, would 
have consigned the Reform Bill, with 
its parent administration, to the dust, 
amidst the execrations of ages. But 
the memorable example was not fol- 
lowed. The English towns, though 
containing a Conservative party fully 
as strong asthc.se of Ireland and Scot- 
land, did nothing. The Peers were 
not supported as they had a right to 
expect, and the Ministry were al- 
lowed to retain tlieif places and com- 
mence afresh the work of revolu- 
tion, after having sustained a shock 
which would have proved fatal to 
the strongest of their predecessors. 

Meanwhile the veil was beginning 
to drop from the eyes of the English 
electors. The truth began to be ge- 
nerally known that the .King’s name 
had been taken in vain~that he 
would not crush the House of Peers 
by a fresh inundation — and the peril- 
ous tendency of the stream on which 
wc had embarked, became manifest 
to the most careless observers. The 
rural electors began to see that their 
darling Reform would soon saddle 
them with a free trade in corn ; the 
urban, that it was destroying their 
business, and threatened to swallow 
up their property. All the elections 
since the general one, demonstrated 
this. The contests at Dublin, Liver- 
pool, Grimsby, Dorsetshire, Pem- 
brokeshire, aud latterly Beikshire, 
left the, Ministers not a hope on a se- 
cond appeal to the people. TheW higs 
*aw that they were declining— the 
prospect of a county election now 
threw them into an agony of appre- 
hension — they knew that, another ge- 
neral election would reduce them to 
a minority in the, House of ( 'ommons, 
and that the nation, recovered from 
its stupor, and escaped from the jaws 
of revolution, would never again in- 
trust them with the reins of power. 
Every thing, therefore, depended up- 
on making the most of the Pail la- 
ment which had been assembled un- 
der the transports of Reform, and 
keeping, at dll hazards, possession of 
the power, from which, if once driven, 
they knew they had not a chance of 
return. 

For this purpose,, while they 
brought forward a new bill in the 
Lower House, even more democra- 
ticai than the former, and thus shew- 
ed that, with a revolutionary party, 


compromise icannot be hoped for, 
£pid that war to the knife ( we mean 
constitutional war only) is the sole 
alternative left, they at the same time 
incessantly represented, through 
their organs in the press, that the 
King was pledged to their measures, 
and that he would at once create loo 
Peers, if necessary, to ensure their 
success. This statement, which 
they have since admitted to have been 
false , was put forth in the most con- 
fident terms, day after day, with all 
the. circumstances of official accu- 
racy. The day even on which Karl 
Grey had gone down to the King 
(15th January) to arrange the cre- 
ation, was pompously set forth by 
the chief Ministerial journal, and the 
country assured again and again, by 
those possessing evident marks of 
the confidence of government, that a 
carte blanche had been obtained, and 
its execution only suspended until 
it should be seen whether the Peers 
would not be so pliant as to render 
so large a creation unnecessary. The 
Morning Chronicle has since admit- 
ted, that all this was fulne ; that 
“ Karl Grey m ucr had the unre- 
strained power of creating Peers. M 
And it is notorious that the King, 
when urged by his Ministers to adopt 
their advice of a large creation, ac- 
cepted their resignations in prefer- 
t nt c. But in the meantime this false- 
hood answered its purpose — it para- 
lysed the friends of the ('(institution 
throughout the couutrv, who m*\ or 
suspeeted the gross fraud which had 
been practised against them — it ga\ c 
energy and vigour to the Revolution- 
ary party, by tin* prospect of certain 
success — it covered over the gross 
incapacity of Ministers, which the 
11 antes of Jamaica, the abandonment 

Belgium, the fall of L.4,<M:o,nnu in 
the revenue, and the universal anx- 
iety and distress, had made manifest 
to the most frantic Reformer — and it 
accelerated the progress of the new 
Bill in the Lower House, by the pro- 
spect of an irresistible force in the 
hands of Ministers to coerce the Up- 
per. 

When the bill was brought up a 
second time, after a glorious and 

able resistance from the Conserva- 
tive party in the Commons, to the 
House of Peers, a new system of per- 
fidy commenced, now matter of his- 
tory, and which the “ execrations of 
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ages will leave inadequately cen- 
sured.” Seeing that if the biU was 
thrown out again on the second read- 
ing, the falsehood of their profes- 
sions of an unlimited power to create 
Peers would become manifest, that 
a dissolution of the Commons would 
probably follow, and their party be 
utterly routed, as in 1784 and 1807, 
on an appeal from the Throne to the 
people, they contrived to got an 
over-confiding Monarch pledged to 
the leading provisions of the li ( form 
Jidl, and thus implicated the King 
personally in their measures, in a 
way and to an extent never before 
known in the Constitution. At the 
same time, they publicly lipid out in 
the House of Peers, that if the House 
would let the bill into committee, 
it should “ be in their Lordships’ 
hands,” and no effort made to over- 
whelm their deliberations by an un- 
constitutional exercise of power. On 
the contrary, Earl Grey declared, 
that if a collision occurred between 
the two Houses, the proper course 
was to dissohe Parliament, and re- 
serve the creation of Peers as a last 
resource, to he adopted in the event 
of its becoming evident that the Pill 
sent up by the Commons after such 
dissolution would he thrown out by 
the Cpper House. Having by these 
professions gained over many of the 
Consort ati\e Peers to vote for the 
second reading, and thus lauded the 
bill in committee, and saved himself 
and his party from the immediate 
ruin which threatened them by its 
1 ejection, Earl Grey, instantly on the 
first vote in tin* committee against 
Ministers, flew to the King, insisted 

on the creation of little short of lou 
Peers, ami on this flagrant violation 
of the Constitution being refused, re- 
signed his office. • 

We do not concur with many *>f 
the Conservative party, who think 
that the vote on Lord Lyndlmrst’s 
motion was on an immaterial point, 
and that it was not indicative of the 
existence of a majority in the Lords, 
who were resolved to modify the 
bill. On the contrary, we admit that 
it clearly shewed that, the most dan- 
gerous clauses in the bill would be 
altered in the committee. But the 
point we rest on is this— Was not 
that precisely the compromise which 
Earl Grey pledged himself to Lord 
Wharncliffe, Lord Hanwby, Lord 


Gage, and the other Wavercis, to aj.- 
i,u w in Committee? Have they not, 
in consequence of the violation of the 
pledge, loudly and indignantly pro- 
claimed in Parliament, that they were 
deceived, and voted, with unheard-of 
expressions of resentment in conse- 
quence, against the third reading V 
The bill then waft got into commit- 
tee by a direct fraud, and the ho- 
nour of the Ministry stands stained 
by a breach of public faith. 

The King!# constitutional resistance 
to the creation of Peers would un- 
questionably have proved fatal to the 
revolutionary project, and saved the 
Constitution, had it not been for the 
fatal pledge to the leading principles 
of the bill, which the Ministers bad 

had the art to extract from lus un- 
suspicious temper. The King being 
pledged to schedule A, the L.W 
clause, and all the other democratic 
clauses, the return of the Conserva- 
tive party to office, to carry through 
the hill they had so long and con- 
scientiously opposed, was impossi- 
ble. All the deplorable consequen- 
ces likely to follow its adoption, 
would, in that event, have been laid 
on them, while their character would 
have been irretrievably ruined in the 
estimation of the country, by what 
would have been deemed a sacrifice 
of principle to ambition. The Duke 
of Wellington might afford to run the 
risk of such an imputation ; no infe- 
rior man could. .The return of tin* 
Tories to power to carry through the 
dregs of the revolutionary system, 
could have produced only ruin to 
themselves, and, by blasting them, 
destroyed the last hopes of the coun- 
try. It would have been Catholic 
Emancipation «over again, on a far 
greater scale, and a far more mo- 
mentous question. It wa^ the most 
fortunate circumstance that has oc- 
curred, both to them and to England, 
in these disastrous days, that they 
had magnanimity and wisdom enough 
to reject power on such conditions. 

Ctelera guis nescit . The Whigs 
returned to office on the promise of 
a creation of Peers to any extent to 
ensure the passing of the Bill, and 
the Conservative. Peers, though 
amounting to a decided majority of 
the whole House, retired to # avoid 
the fayd exercise of tl*c prerogative. 
The best and bravest, the first and 
noblest subjects of the Crown, were 
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driven into voluntary exile, to avoid 
tiie same destruction to the Upper, 
which democratic ambition had al- 
ready effected to the. Lower, House 
of Parliament. Amidst deserted 

benches and a death-like silence, the 
tears of the patriotic, and the new- 
ly awakened terrors of the ambitious, 
the old Constitution was overturned, 
and the ancient Genius of England 
seemed to strike with horror its un- 
worthy children, even in the mo- 
ment of their parricidal ^triumph. 

Such has been the history of tlio 
Reform Bill: of that mighty and por- 
tentous change, which, uprooting 
all our institutions, is destined to 
send us adrift upon the sea of inno- 
vation : to peril the ancient frame 
of British society on the ephemeral 
theories of French democracy ; and, 
depriving us at once of the weight 
of a thousand years’ duration, ren- 
der our future constitutions, to nil 
human appearance, as shortlived aibl 
disastrous as the fleeting changes of 
the Freuch Republic. It has been 
carried through from first to last, by 
fraud, intimidation, and an appeal to 
the worst passions of the people. 
The people were deceived as to the 
King, the King as to the people ; 
the electors as to the effect of the 
measure, the populace as to the be- 
nefits they would derive from it; 
the Wavorers as to the course to be 
pursued by Government in the event 
of their yielding; the Monarch as to 
the temper with which a free exer- 
cise <ff judgment by the Peers would 
be received by the administration. 
At the same time violence of every 
sort was perpetrated from one end 

of the kingdom to the other; the 
friends of the constitution eould not 
stand forth but at the hazar<] of their 
lives; and many of the meetings in 
support of administration resounded 
with guillotines and scaffolds, be- 
headed Kings and exiled nobility. In 
the midst of this unparalleled scene 
of duplicity, violence, and deceit, the 
revolutionary spirit has been inces- 
santly agitated among the people, 
the worst passions of the populace 
excited by the impunity afforded in 
most cases to all their excesses, and 
the judgment of the nation pervert- 
ed hv a furious, irreligious, and Ja- 
cobinical press. By such *means, 
and such agents^waa the Constitu- 
tion of England overthrown. 


Constitution, [July, 

On reviewing the melancholy his- 
tory pf vice, deceit, and violence, by 
which this deplorable catastroplm 
was produced, we are almost tempt- 
ed to ask, with the Roman poet, 
whether there is really a Providence 
which directs human affairs ; or whe- 
ther, from the elevated regions of 
bliss, the Supreme Being "beholds 
with indifference the fate and the 
suffering of nations ? — 

il Srcpc, mild dulmwi tru\il aentcutia 
mentrm ; 

Curiirfiit Mipori terras, an nullns iniwct 
Rector, rt in cert o lluerent mortnlia cusu. 
Abstulit hunt* tamlrni Ruffin jurim tu- 
imiltum, 

AhsolvitqtH* Di'os. Jam now ad rtilmlnn 
rerum 

InjuMoi crevisso qtxcror : t<dluntin in al- 
ia m, 

Cl lnp<u yr avion ru ml." 

It is this gradual but certain fall 
of all the fumes of democracy, and 
all the madness of revolutionary 
ambition, that the world is now about 
to witness. As certainly us there is 
a God in the Heavens, so certainly 

will this generation not expire be- 
fore all is accomplished. With bitter 
regret, with curses long, because 
impotent to save, will the nation then 
look back to the delusion of these 
times. But in the course of this ter- 
rible retribution, when Vice is recei- 
ving its punishment from the* conse- 
quences of its excesses, and Virtue 
is suffering under measures which 
it strove to prevent, let the Conser- 
vative party always recollect that 
the fate* of England can be rendered 
hopeless onh/ hi/ an appeal to forn\ or 
by a desertion of the ir couni rv, and 
their still remaining duties, bv the 
Conservative party. Let them be of 
goodoheer; the laws of Nature* do 
not act in vain ir? favour of virtue, 
religion, and patriotic duty. The 
suffering, misery, and aeony, which 
is about to tamo the fierce spirits 
of democracy, will restore at hist, 
though after a dismal interval, their 
sway in the state : the cause of Eng- 
land is only hopeless, if, like the 
French nobility, they desert it. 

What a spectacle does this lament- 
able history we have now sketched 
out, present of the firmness of the 
British Constitution ; and how ad- 
mirably arranged was that wonder- 
ful fabric which the providence of 
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God permitted to b^put together to 
perform the mighty services it Jias 
rendered, and was rendering, at its 
fall, to tlie cause of humanity I Not- 
withstanding all the disastrous cir- 
cumstances which have now been 
detailed ; notwithstanding a combi- 
nation of chances, unparalleled since 
the history of Europe began ; not- 
withstanding a fatal division among 
its supporters, and an unprecedent- 
ed cause of exultation to its ene- 
mies at the critical moment, such 
was the strength of the fabric that 
three times it repulsed the spoiler. 
At the division on General Gas- 
coigne’s motion, on the rejection of 
the first Bill, and on the carrying of 
Lord Lyud burst's motion, the over- 
throw of the Revolution was certain, 
if not supported by an immediate ex- 
ertion of the power of the Executive. 
Thrice the Conservative party 
brought victory to the foot of the 
throne, and required only that the 
power of the Monarch should not ha 
c.rn trd lo destroy the Monarchy ; 
and thrice success was torn from 
them by an effort of the preroga- 
tive. The spectacle is as instructive 
as it is extraordinary. The Consti- 
tution was so strong, that it was un- 
assailable on all the sides from 
whence alone danger on the ordi- 
nary principles of society was to be 
apprehended : it has been pierced 
to the heart by a stroke from the 
quarter where it Aran not thought 
men could be found reckless enough 
to strike it. 

With glory ineffable to the British 
aristocracy, with honour now snatch- 
ed beyond the power of fate, has 

the C onstitution of England fallen. 
Theirs was no long period of weak- 
ness or decay : no decline, of virtue, 
or failure of patriot ism, no long ami 
degrading history of the empire, suc^ 

(•ceding the triumphs of the Republic, 
sullied the overthrow of the Brftish 
nobility. They fell in the fulness of 


their glory and their usefulness ; over- 
shadowed by the laurels of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo, with the conquest of 
Napoleon to signalize their last hours, 
and the earth overspread with their 
mighty dominion. In the long history 
of human virtue, of heroic actions, 
and of patriotic duty, what spectacle 
can be placed iu cum pari son ? With 
truth did Lord J. Russell say, that 
the character of the Duke of Wel- 
lington is public property ; and we 
may thank his measure fur drawing 
forth its most illustrious qualities. 
Other ages have seen the subversion 
of freedoin*by military force ; other 
nations have wept before the march 
of victorious power; and other ages 
have seen the energies of mankind 
wither before the blast of warlike 
ambition. It has fallen to our age 
alone to witness, it has been his high 
prerogative alone to exhibit, a more 
animating spectacle, — to behold 
power applied only to the purpose; 
of beneficence ; Victory made the 
means of moral renovation : conquest 
become the in strum cut of freedom’s 
exultation. With uudyiug pride the 
British historian can now record, 
that while the Duke of Wellington 
disdained to follow the? footsteps 
ot (jmr or from well, he exerted 
his mighty energies in the cause 
of freedom; that the world’s great 
\ictor passed untainted through the 
ordeal of ambition; and that the 
arm which overthrew Napoleon, 
yielded to the force of moral duty. 
The glory of this last triumph'will 
eclipse that of all the others, because 
it belongs to himself alone: lie will 
share, in his military career, his ho- 
nours with Napoleon and Alexander ; 
but in that wit]i revolution in his 
own country, he will find no rivals ! 
and an exulting posterity will point 
to his career as uniting that oi both 

of the greatest men of antiquity, 

M .And honour Ccesor’s less than Cato ’a 
sword.” 
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THE SCENE OF THE LAST 

li’ you mount the tower of the mo- 
dern senate-house on the Capitoline 
Hill of Romo, it is easy, with the help 
of a tolerably good glass, to see al- 
most the whole scene of the last six 
books of the /Eneid. It lies on the 
shore only sixteen miles from Rome. 
Not withstanding its nearness to a 
city frequented by such a crowd of 
curious and active travellers, it is sel- 
dom visited. Even the enthusiast in 
the search of classical antiquities 
contents himself, for the most part, 
with a day’s excursion, after the man- 
ner of Kustuce, to Ostia at the mouth 
of the Tiber, (one only of the boun- 
daries of the scene,) and, strange as 
it cannot but appear, the Troad, 
though far olf in Asia, has been oftener 
explored and described than the 
coeval Latium of Virgil, which, in 
comparison, may he said to lie at the 
door of every traveller. It is not 
perhaps diilicult to account for this. 
First, there is the vast inferiority of 
the Latin to the Greek poem, and 
especially of the latter half of the 
Latin, in which the Iliad is so labo- 
riously yet faintly imitated, and in 
which, at the same time, the scene 
of which I am speaking is exclusive- 
ly laid. The fame which Virgil con- 
ferred either on persons or on places, 
may almost he said to June died 

away in the presence of that heri- 
tage of glory which the Ionian bard 
bequeathed in perpetuity to what- 
ever ho touched. Secondly, the to- 
pography of the Troad, including the 
site of Troy, since the time of Jacob 
Bryant, has been the subject of the 
most learned controversies. It has 
been thought to involve the credi- 
bility of Homer, for whom is claim- 
ed, from his great antiquity, an au- 
thority, both as a geographer and as 
:i historian, which the Homan poet 
does not share with him in the small- 
est degree. Thus every new visitor 
is urged to the Troad, amongst other 
incentives, by the self-complacent 
hope that the solution of the import- 
ant problem of where Troy was may 

have been reserved for lps sagacity. 
In the third place, when you are at 
Rome, it ig the absorbing study of 
Rome itself which eclipses the in- 
terest of the most celebrated places 
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in the neighbourhood, while at Con- 
stantinople, the only eternal city is 
that immortal dream of one which 
the traveller carries with him across 
the Hellespont, to an unpeopled and 
melancholy plain, and which is not. 
less immortal because the ruins of 
the real Troy have been for ages 
irrecoverably buried. 

Other more obvious causes, how- 
ever, have chiefly led to this com- 
parative neglect of the Virgiliau 
scene. The few miles of coast which 
form it are Infected with mal'aria ; 
they arc a sanctuary for assassins ; 
there is not a single tavern where 
the traveller can rest for the night, 
nor is there even an oven in the 
wretched villages that now stand on 
the ruins of the capitals ot Timms and 
Latinus, or of the city of the Trojan 
stranger. The wood-cutter, the cow- 
herd, the charcoal-burner (carbona- 
ro), the liu Halo-keeper, the frog- 
li slier, the fisherman, the coast- 
guard, consisting of a corporal and 
two privates, stationed at 'for Pa- 
teruo — such are the elements of the 
present population, and the bread 
they all eat is baked in Rome. Most 
of them are Neapolitans. In June 
they go away to their native moun- 
tains, and come down again at the 
end of September. .Scarcely a hu- 
man being stays behind except the 
fisherman, who, building his rush 
cabin on the sands close to the waves, 
is never known to sicken, and the 
guarda-costa, whose pay is doubled 
during the pestilential months of 
summer. 

The various sanctuaties lor man- 
slavers, which the Popes hud esta- 
, Wished in imitation of the Jews, were 
abolished by the French, but resto- 
red by Leo XII. in 182d, and are in 
full force at present. Some tradi- 
tion had said that St Peter lived a 

pjjyt of his time at Ostia, and a port 
of his time at Porto, a village on the 
more distant mouth of the Tiber. 
Both these places were accordingly 
made Kpiscopal secs, and, with their 

environs, supposed to have been en- 
nobled by the presence of the chief 
apostle, were included in the list of 
asylums. In the spring of 1823, 
when l visited this shore with the 
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determination to remain long enough 
for the purposes of a tolerably com- 
plete survey, I slept at Pratica, in a 
lodging procured for me by the ta- 
vern-keeper at his mother-in-law’s 
house. Perceiving that he was a 
4 forestiero' though an Italian, I en- 
quired of the old woman whence he 
might be, and drew from her, by de- 
grees, that he was a murderer, who 
had (led from justice to the coast; 
that he had some years before set- 
tled in tin* village, opened a tavern, 
and married her daughter. His dis- 
position was violent and quarrel- 
some; and I was in such terror of 
him, that 1 slept with my window 
and door barricaded with the strong- 
est materials I could find. Without, 
therefore, having recourse to specu- 
lative or refined reasons, it must be 
admitted that it is much more agree- 
able to ride from Home to the mari- 
time plain of the /Eneid, and, after 
a hasty glance at some one spot up- 
on it, relurn to sleep at Home, than 
by a residence there even of a few 
days, he exposed at once to bad fare, 
mal’aria, and the possibility of recei- 
viug some irrievous bodily harm. 

Pratica, the village of which 1 have 
just spoken, stands on the ruinH of 
the ancient Lavinium. The proofs 
of this are undeniable. The houses 
of the present village, containing 
about forty ragged and sickly inhabi- 
tants, are built over mosaic pave- 
ments of considerable beauty; and 
the adjacent fields presentthe ground 
plans of whole streets of ancient 
houses. An ancient fountain, Htill in 
use, stands according to the custom 
of antiquity, outside the town/ not 
far from what once was a gate ; a 
basaltic road crosses close to the vil- 
lage, coming from Rome, and^oing 
down to the sea-side. The distances* 
too, from Pratica to various places, as 
compared with those from Lavinium 
to the same places, coincide. Thus 
Pratica is sixteen miles from Rome ; 
so is Lavinium in the Itinerary of 
Antonine; six from Laurentum, in 
which it agrees with the map of Peu- 
tingei, and three from the shore, the 
same number which Dionysius aud 

Strabo have marked for Lavinium. 


Inscriptions excavated on the spot, 
four of which I copied, bear the name 
of Lavinium, or of Lauro-Lavinium, 
the appellation of the Laurentine ter- 
ritory, where the town stood, having 
been prefixed for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing it from Lanivium or La- 
iiuvium, another town not far distant., 
which, from the similarity of the 
name, affected to dispute with Lavi- 
nium the honours of its origin. 

Lavinium, ^;o which Pratica has 
succeeded, occurs in Virgil only by 
anticipation as it was not till after 
the marriage of iF.neas with Lavinia, 
that he founded the long predestined 
city, and called it by his wife’s name. 
It is here first mentioned, because, 
from the tower of a dilapidated house 
in it, belonging with the rest of the 
village to the Prince Borghese, you 
command the best near view of the 
scenery of the j'Eneid. From that 
elevated point you see that Lavinium 
itself and Ardea,the capital of Turnus 
and of the Rutuli, six miles further 
towards the. Pontine Marshes, are 
both situated on the edge of the great 
plain of Rome, where it terminates 
towards the sea. This edge, viewed 
from the sea, forms a line of low 
hills, which, though somewhat irre- 
gular, may be described generally as 
parallel to the shore, and at a mean 
distance from it of four miles. Look- 
ing from the tower of Pratica into 
the interior of the. country — to the 

east is the Alban Mountain, the most 
beautiful part of all the landscape ; 
its sides covered with the verdure of 
forests and vineyards ; its extinct 
craters transformed into fertile val- 
leys, or placid lakes ; its peaked sum- 
mit shooting upjnto the proper Ida 
of the Yirgilian scenery, its outline 
falling to # the sea and to the plain in 
one of those graceful ami majestic 
slopes, which almost serve to distin- 
guish volcanic from other hills. At the 
base of the summit, and beyond the 
nearest lake, may be descried the 
situation of Alba Longa, the town of 
a single street, destined for a short 
time to supersede the primitive colo- 
ny at Lavinium, and then itself to he 
lost in a mightier. Still looking in- 
land, and over the great plain, you 


* The four tli (jporgle contains a picturing allusion to this custom, where it dcsnil" ,< 
the economy of bees, 

Sed circum tutor sub morolbus urbis oquantnr. 
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discover to the west tlie city of the 
Seven Hills, on one of which rose the 
little town of Evander, the venerable 
ally of iEueas, It is after glancing 
in succession on these three places, 
that the language in which Livy* has 
drawn the genealogy of Rome, can- 
not fail to be recollected. “ Laviniuin 
ab Trojii: ab Laviuio Alba; ab Al- 
banonmi stirpe regum oriundi Ro- 
mani essent. 7 ’ The great plain itself 
is closed to the north r by the noble 
framework of mountains where Tur- 
luia sought for and obtained allies, 
who were the ancestors, according to 
Virgil, of the .Equi and Yoked of 
later times. These mountains sweep 
round the group of Alban hills, and 
then round the Pontine Marshes, and 
descend into the sea ut Terracina. 
Leaving the inland prospect and turn- 
ing towards the sea, you look from 
the same tower directly down upon 
what is more properly the theatre of 
the events which lot in the catastrophe 
of the * Eue id. Thi* celebrated spot 
is a maritime plain of wry small ex- 
tent, bounded to the north by the 
chain of low hills already spoken of, 
to the south by the Mediterranean, to 
the west by the Tyber, and to thn 
east by a line which we may draw 
from Ardea to the sea. It is not more 
than sixteen miles loiur, and four or 
hvo wide. The plain, however, for 
such it is called, is very far from 
being a level, for along the shore runs 
a double line of sandy ridges. The 
nur feus of the innermost ridge (which 
is also the highest) is formed almost 
every where, of the ruins of villas, 
which the younger Pliny, whose Lau- 
ventine villa is buried among the 
rest, lias said in bis, well-known let- 
ter, were more like cities than indi- 
\hlual hou-eB belonging fo private 
citizens. It is covered, too, with ve- 
getation, while the outer consists of 
sand only, either naked, or scantily 
clothed with juniper bushes. In con- 
sequence of these ridges the ground 
between the chain of low hills and 
the shore is thrown into the shape of 
a conch shell, of which the hills form 
the upper, and the sand bars the 
lower lip ; the m ulcts that drain the 
hills are choked up at their entrance 
iirfo # the sea; the rain water collects 


in the hollow of the plain, and the 
stagnation which follows is the cause 
of the destructive exhalations w hich 
at present emanate from the soil. 
The plain itself seems to have been 
formed by the gradual retirement of 
the sea from the line of low hills, for 
wherever it is excavated, a stratum 
of marine sand is found not far below 
the surface. 

Rad as is the air, and miserable 
as is the population, the scene itself 
is one of variety and of interest. 

Niebuhr says that nothing will 
grow here but Rome kinds of fir. 
Nothing can be less true. The woods 
which cover at present a large part 
of the ground are exceedingly diver- 
sified. They are of two kinds, very 
distinct from each other. The first, 
called “ Macchie,” (a word which has 
puzzled exceedingly the Roman ety- 
mologists,) are low, dense, entanylcd 
woods, more or less humid, which 
supply Rome with fire-wood and 
charcoal, replacing the lopped 
branches by a most extraordinary 
rapidity of vegetation. They arcs the 
prevailing woods. You see in them 
the wild olive ami the dark ilex, 
which predominate and give to these 
“ macchie'’ their general character ; 
and the bay-tree, though very rarely, 
for there is now no odoriferous 
grove of laurels round Luurentuin as 
in the time when Virgil wrote, or 
when CommoduH was sent then; by 
the court physicians to derive health 
from their perfume.*)' They contain 
besides several kinds of tliorn, the 
sorb and the spurge- laurel, the pear, 
the mulberry-tree, and the fig in a 
wild state, the fine-leaved heath— 
erica cincrea — growing to the size of 
ft large shrub, myrtles in abundance, 
and rosemary, ami many other fra- 
grant and evergreen plants that seem 
to delight in the marshy richness of 
the soil. On the brow of the hills at 
Caste 1 Romano, those woods are 
thick ami dark enough to hide a low 
wild boars, which arenot now found, 
as they are painted in the jEneid, 
feeding on the reeds of the Lauren- 
tino marsh. It is these woods — if 
any — which answer to that in which 
Euryalus lost himself, though in Dry- 
den, whose translation 1 quote, the 


* L. i. c. 23* 

f Odoratum Jauri nemw. ^Ea, vi. 658. Ilerodian, i. 36. 
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resemblance is spoilt by introducing 
the beech where the original has the 
ilex : — 

Black was the forest ■ thick with beech it 
stood, 

Horrid with fern, and intricate with 
thorn ; 

Few paths of human feet, or tracks of 
beasts were worn. 

The other woods — few in comparison 
—consist of forest trees. Such are 
the oak wood near the sea below 
Pratica, and the fine wood of elms 
and cork-trees in the vicinity of that 
village. Such especially is the noble 
pine wood, half-way between Ostia 
arid Tor l’atern o, in the depths of 
which, not far from the site of the 
Laurentiuc. Villa, is a castellated 
house of the Chi&i family — Castol 
Fusano — going to ruins. The colum- 
nar trunks of the pines of this wood 
rise to an extraordinary height be- 
fore they give off the horizontal 
branches, which, every where touch- 
ing each other, form a leafy awning 
agitated by the gentlest wind, and 
softening the sun’s rays in such a 
manner, that they produce on the 
verdure of the ground the peculiar 
tint of moonlight. It was beneath 
this awning that most of the notes 
were written from which these re- 
mark* have been drawn. 

It will he recollected that the 
death of tin* pet stag of Sylvia, the 
daughter of Lalinus’s herdsman, was 
the immediate occasion of the war 
between the 'Trojan followers of 
JKnea*, and the natives already ex- 
asperated l»v the arts of Juno. There 
is no stag now in the territory of La- 
tum*, hut wild roe deer, the capreoli 
of the Latins, are found in one part of 
the woods. The spring, when the 
females bring forth their twin oik 
spring, is the" time for taking them. 
The sportsman is armed with a hag- 
>ipe as well as a gun ; with the pipe 
ie produces a sound imitative ot the 
feeble cry of the young ones, and the 
mother is shot as she advances with 
instinctive tenderness and haste to 
the spot whetieo the cry proceeds. 
Porcupines too are taken in these 
woods for the Roman market. As 
they sleep in the day and come out 
of their holes at night in search of 
fruits, they are hunted by torch-light 

and with dogs, which arc dreadfully 


lacerated in the attack, and seldom 
escape without the loss of one or 
both eyes. I may add to this little 
notice of the natural history of the 
Virgilian Latium, that I not unfre- 
quently saw iri the woods the beau- 
tiful hopooe — the upupa epops of na- 
turalists — known there by the name 
of bubbola, from the peculiar noise 
it makes, and distinguished by its 
folding crest of a light orange colour, 
which it erects on the least alarm, it 
would however convey a very erro- 
neous impression of the scene I am 
describing * to represent it a9 all 
covered with woods. These extend 
chiefly along the brow of the low 
hills, and along the sea-shore. Green 
and pleasant meadows lie between 
Pratica and Ardea, which pass down 
almost to the shore ; the cows that 
graze there are among the largest in 
Italy ; the Borghese horses, once fa- 
mous-— a pie-bald race, after some of 
which the ethereal team in the cele- 
brated Aurora of Guido was coloured 
—were bred in these pastures. Thor*' 
are extensive field* too between the 
low hills and Tor Paterno, which 
stands on the site of the ancient Lau- 
rentum, though these fields are over- 
grown in many places with asphodel, 
a plant noxious to cattle; and between 
Ostia, the pine wood, and the sea, 
there are swampy pasture* still more 
extensive, over which were ranging 
at the time of my vjsit at least a thou- 
sand buffaloes. 

The only river connected with the 
landscape of Virgil, as it exists in 
nature, is the Tiber. But the poet 
always associates with this river 
another— the Numiciua — including 
them generally # in the same verse, 
and not failing to honour the latter 
with the Epithet of the sacred stream : 

Tyrrhenian ad Thyhrim ft font is vadu 
sacri Nuinici. 

Where Tuscan Tiber rolls with rapid 
force, 

And where Numicius opes his holy source. 

There is nothing in the iEneid that 
teaches us the situation of this stream, 
but as it is ascertained without much 
difficulty from other sources, and 
performs *an important part in the 
story of iEneas after Virgil has done 
with it,® I shall briefly* describe its 
course. It will be first, however, 

convenient tp settle the cite of Lau- 
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rentum and of Ardea, because it is 
between these two places that the 
Numb-ins will be found. 

The picture which Virgil has drawn 
of Laurcntum, is one of the most 
splendid creations of epic poetry. 
Where it stood, you now find, in one 
of the loneliest and wildest spots on 
the shore, close to the sea, a single 
row of live buildings, one of them 
once a tower ; which, except a sta- 
ble at one end, converted into a tene- 
ment for the coast-guard, who keeps 
there a look-out against Barbary cor- 
sairs, are all in ruins. They were 
blown into the air — so strange are 
the vicissitudes of human things — 
by the crew ot an English man-of- 
war that blockaded this coast during 
the French occupation of the Papal 
States, and demolished every fortifi- 
cation from the Tiber to the Liris. 
There is not the least doubt that this 
ruined tower— Tor Paterno— occu- 
pies the place of the capital of King 
Latinos. There are ruins there three- 
quarters of a mile in extent, with 
i wo ancient wells, a fountain, a sub- 
urban \ ilia, an aqueduct on arches, 
and the pavements of two ancient 
roads, one running through the ruins 
along the shore, the A'ia Severiana — 
and the other coining down to them 
over the hills from Rome, the Via 
Laurentina, minutely described by 
Pliny, who preferred it to the Ostian 
road when he vi.-yted his marine vil- 
la, three miles nearer the Tiber. The 
distances, too, correspond ; six from 
Lininiuui, as marked in the. map of 
Peutinger — sixteen from Rome, as 
in the Jtincraiy of Antouine. Nor 
is the decisive testimony of an in- 
scription, which ha% been sadly mu- 
tilated by Cluverius, bearing the 
names of the Quinquenvuhes Lau- 
reates, and erected by the Senatus 
Populusfjue Laurens to the Empe- 
ror Antoninus Pius. 

Ardea, the other town, the city of 
Tunius, and the capital of the Ru- 
tuli, makes an inconspicuous figure 
iu the verses of Virgil when compa- 
red with Laurcntum. This occupies 
the centre of the scene. The battles 
of the last books arc fought either 

under the walls of the Trqjan camp, 
which was pi tidied on the eastern 
bant of tin* Tiber, of which 1 shall 
presently t-peak, or in the space be- 
tween the Tiber and Laurcntum, 

close to the shore, or under the walls 


of Lau rentum. It is from the cita- 
del of Lnurentum that the signal of 
war is sounded by Tunius ; there also 
the councils of the chiefs are held ; 
and the procession of matrons, to ap- 
pease the divine anger, is led by the 
sorrowful Lavinia through the streets 
of her father's city. Ardea is noli- 
ced only when two infuriated mes* 
sengers are sent in succession from 
Juno to Turnus, the last of whom 
finds the Rutulian chief in the sacred 
grove of his ancestor and domestic 
god, Pilumuus. It continues to re- 
tain its ancientname — a circumstance 
which may Rtill be expressed in the 
same sonorous lines which the poet 
has employed — 


— “ Jocii 4 * Ardea quondam 
Diet us avis : et nunc magnum manrt Ar- 
tlua noium.” 


\ii. II! 1 ?. 


it rises on a steep insulated rock. A 
part of the ancient walls is left, not 
made, as Niebuhr asserts, of those 
vast polygonal blocks which are to 
be traced to the first Pelagic colo- 
nists of Italy, but of small oblong 
stones of lilhoid tufa, the same kind 
of stone ns the rock itself, and as 
the Tar pe inn rock of the Capitol. 
The streets of the ancient city still 
serve the purpose of streets to the 
miserable handful of its present in- 
habitants, fifteen or twenty in num- 
ber. They are exceedingly curious, 
being excavated iu the solid rock, 
ami opening on each side into subter- 
ranean galleries, that lead to apart- 
ments ol various sizes — the cellaring 
of the ancient houses. Outside the 
town, the base of the vertical rock is 
cut all round into sepulchral cham- 
bers, entered by narrow doors, and 
containing within niches for urns and 
partitions for sarcophagi, and pre- 
senting the best possible example of 
the SijH’Iaa ot antiquity. 1 might ac- 
cumulate other proofs, such as the 
most incredulous antiquary could 
not # resist, but I will add only, that 
the basaltic pavement of the Via Ar- 
deatina still terminates at this inte- 
resting rock, and that it is the same 
distance from Rome, nearly twenty 

miles, at which Ardea is placed by 
Strabo. 

The Numicius, not an imaginary 
but a real stream, flowed somewhere 
between the two towns, whose ruins 

have been briefly enumerated. The 
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elder Pimy, recounting in their or- 
der the maritime plar.es on this 
coast, says, “ In principio est Ostia 
— -Lauren turn— Lucus Jo vis ludige- 

tis, amnis Numicius— Ardea.” The 
manner in which it is related in the 
native legend that ./'Eneas came to 
his end, as well as the narrative of 
Anna Peremm’s death, brings us a 
step nearer to the exact situation of 
this stream. This legend, differing 
from that which Virgil has followed, 
told that ./Eneas plunged into the 
Numicius after the loss of a battle 
that was fought against Turnus, in 
the fields below Lavinium,* ami the 
grove in which he was afterwards 
worshipped, and the tumulus raised 
to his memory, stood in the same 
fields, on the side towards Lnureu- 
tiim. The romantic adventures of 
Anna Perenna have been sung by 
Ovid, in his Fasti, with such in- 
imitable tenderness and simplicity, 
that it would be difficult to find 
them surpassed in the most exqui- 
site of our English ballads. Anna is 
the link which connects the Cai- 

thaginian with the Latin part of the 
story; and it is an historical fact, 
that ought not to be lost sight of, 
that a most early and constant com- 
munication was kept up between 
Carthage and this particular part of 
the coast. The proof of it is a treaty 
of navigation and commerce between 
Laurentum and Ardea uitli ihreo 
other places, on the one part, mul Car- 
thago, on the other a treaty which 
lias been preserved to us by Poly- 
bius, and is the most ancient in exist- 
ence: it goes back to the kings of 
Home. Anna, after the death of her 
sister Dido, was forced to fly from 
Carthage. She was wrecked on the 
Laurcntine shore, just at the mopieut 
when /Eneas happened to be walking,, 
on the sands with his faithful friend 
Achates. 

They recognised her. /Eneas wept 
at the name of Elixa, and conducting 
her sister to his home in Lavini^m, 
commended her to the kind offices 
of his Latin wife. But, unfortunate- 
ly, Lavinia, who saw in her only an 
odious rival, Avas meditatiug her de- 
struction, when, warned by Dido in a 
vision, Anna fled from Lavinium, 
threw herself in despair into a stream 


which flowed past the town, the Nu- 
micius, and was ever after worship- 
ped as the Naiad of its waters. I can- 
not dismiss this legend — adduced for 
another purpose— without remark- 
ing, that it suggests a far better de- 
fence of the anachronism for which 
Virgil is uuiverHaliy censured, than 
can bo found in the laboured apolo- 
gies of critics ; for, if Anna was the 
contemporary of /Eneas, Dido was 
so too, and jhe credit of Virgil is 
saved. 

Of the six insignificant rivulets, or 
fosses, as ttfey are called on the spot, 
which issue from the chain of low 
hills between the Tiber and Ardea, 
and traverse the plain to fall into the 
sea, almost every one has been at 
some time or other pointed out as 
the Numicius; but it will be seeu 
from what haw been said, that, the 
only one which ran claim the name 
is that which flows under Pratica— 
the ancient Lawnium. This rivulet 
was Jong ago fixed upon by CIuw- 
rius, but has since been robbed of its 
honours. It takes its rise in the hills 
beyond a few houses called Santa 
Petrouclla; bends towards Pratica, 
under which it turns a mill, and after 
a course in all of about six miles, en- 
ters the sea, close to Tor Vaianico, 
one of the demolished towers. 

In Rummer, as well as all the other 
rivulets, it nearly vanishes : in spring, 
the body of water p p as very inconsi- 
derable, two or three yards across, 
and nowhere more than ankle dl»ep. 
Tin* preference which its vicinity to 
Lavinium gives this over the other 
fosses, is in a great degree confirmed 

by the existence of a little chapel de- 
dicated to Santa, Petronella, on the 
hill which overhangs the stream near 
its origin* for it cannot be doubted 
that this saint descended, not from St 
Peter, as the martyrologists pretend, 
hut from the corruption of Anna Pe- 
reima, whose temple might stand 
near the source of the stream of 
which she was the Naiad. Such canon- 
izations in Italy are W uncommon : 
St Orestes, from Soracte, is a fami- 
liar example ; and St Juvenal is now 
a very popular saint in the neigh- 
bourhood af Aquino, where the poet 
was born. 

One oyly feature of the. Virgiiian 


• Calpurnius Piso, npud A. V. in orlg. G. R. 
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plain remains tobe described — I mean 
the Lake of (Estia. It extends in a 
direction parallel to the sea, and 
about three miles from it— beginning 
nt the pine wood of Castel-Fusano, 
and stretching to within less than a 
quarter of a mile from the Tiber, on 
the Roman side of the modern \ illage 
of (Estia. In coining from Rome In 
order to reach this village, you cross 
the lake over n causeway. About 
two miles long and a Quarter of a 
mile broad, it is shallow, half evapo- 
rated in summer, and surrounded by 
a deep border of toll reeds, (the 
Arundo donax.) 

It is a question to which the con- 
clusion of this kind of survey natu- 
rally gives rise — Has Virgil departed 
from or adhered to the topography of 
the scene — lias he preserved the gran- 
der features of nature, neglecting 
the trivial — or has he gone on unem- 
barrassed by the recollection, that 
the localities he was painting— dear 
as they wore to every class — to the 
people, because they lo\ od the legen- 
dary lays of old Latium, to the scho- 
lars, because they believed in the his- 
torical truth of the Trojan colony — 
that these localities la}' almost at the 
gates of Rome, and might he gone 
over at no cost of either time or 
labour? In the opening of the sixth 
book, as compared with other pas- 
sages, the position and hearings of 
the Trojan camp are laid down in so 

circumstantial a manner, that we be- 
gin at least by supposing that, the 
poet had in his eye the real nature of 
the places. Tins might he thought 
to be the more probable, because 
both Livy' and Dionysius)' mention 
n spot on the eastern bank of tin* 
Tiber, half a mile from Vhe sea, to 
which tradition in their days gave the 
name of Troja — that name so full of 4 
sad but endearing associations, by 
which the cam]) of the wanderers was 
called. With thi* spot correspond* 
in situation the little’ loitificd \ illage 

of modern (Mia, about three miles 
and a half from the sea, anil less than 
half a mile from ancient (Mia,— for 
the ruins of this once celebrated sea- 
port, built by Ancus JV^uitius on an 

elbow of land between the Tiber and 
th'e sea, are now three miles inland ; 
such is the length of the delta which 


the deposits of the Tiber have in 
twenty-three centuries formed at its 
mouth. That camp, sometimes drawn 
as a fortress, sometimes swelling into 
a city, /Eneas placed a little way up 
the Tiber, a bend of which defended 
its right side, while the fleet was 
moored in another bend. The cam]) 
fronted the sea; and in the front there 
was a gate, ami the Trojans, when the 
cain]> is threatened, repair to the left 
side of the walls to meet the enemy. 

I shall quote the translation of Dn- 
don whenever it preserves the sense 
of the original. 

Mcneriine thu Trojans run whore danger 

rails, 

They line their trenches, a ml they man 
their walla ; 

In front extended to the left they stood, 
Safe was dit* light, surrounded by the 
Hood. 

Thus Turnus, shut into the oainp> 
lights his way to the right side of it, 
anil leaps into the Tiber. 

Now Turnus doubts, and yet disdains to 
yirld, 

II ui with blow pares measures back the 

field, 

And inches to the w«ilN where Tiber’s 
tide, 

Washing the ramp, deft mis the weaker 
side. 

Arm’d as he was, at length he Imp'd 
from L it;h. 

Thinned in l he flood, and made tlu* 
water* flj. 

And, again, Nisus in pointing out 
the way lie should take, 

— — locum insidiis eoiisprximiis ipsi, 
Qni patet in bivio pome, proxima 
ponto. ix, tf'tfr. 

If, however, from the appearance 
of precision and detail a fleeted in this 
part of the picture, we should he led 
id expect a uniform character of ex- 
actness throughout, our disappoint- 
ment will be great ; for from the epi- 
sode of Nisus and Luiyalus to the 

single combat between /Eneas mid 
Turnus, which concludes the poem, 
the distances of the places, their re- 
lative. situation and physical proper- 
ties, have been altered or disregard- 
ed without the least reluctance.' In 
that admirable episode, the bivitnn , 
in the passage last: cited, is a pure 
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invention of poetry, and in the first 
proposal which Nisus makes to Eu- 
ryalns, a hill is stationed near tin? 
fortress, which liill has no existence 
in the real scene. The object of the 
departure of these young soldiers 
from the camp, is to find /Eneas in 
what afterwards was Rome, and tell 

him of the danger of his Trojans after 
the miraculous disap] learance of the 
sliips, and the close investment of 
the camp by the enemy. Nisus says 
very truly that their guide to the 
Pallanteum of Evauder is the Tiber, 
and asserts that, he is perfectly ac- 
quainted both with the situation of 
the city, and the course of the river. 

iSVc nos via fullil routes. 

Vidimus* iiWaris primam sub vnllibns 
in b»*m 

AYo.itu osfcithm, •*» tot am cognovimus run- 
nem. lx. 213. 

After this declaration, it is certain- 
ly nut a little astonishing to find 
them deliberately taking the contra- 
ry direction; — proceeding east in- 
stead of north — traversing the whole, 
hostile camp, when the way Nisus 
hiinseil had determined to select, lay 
through only a small corner of it, 
making for the shore towards Lau- 
rciuum, instead of the banks of the 
Tiber, behind their own fortress, 
nod thus tailing in with a detach- 
ment of ;R)t) cavalry, which the Queen 
of Laureutiun had sent in aid of the 
Latins, with Volsceim at their head, 
by whose arm they both perish. Af- 
ter this, it would be idle to attempt 
hv a change of reading, as is some- 
times done, to vindicate Virgil from 
the charge of geographical error in 
another part of the same episode/ 
where he represents Nisus us going 
to, and returning from, the* Alban 
lakes to the Lauren Line woods iiwn 
few minutes, or an hour at jnost, 
though the distance is forty miles. 
It is proponed to read ‘luces/ in- 
stead of ‘ Incus/ though the quantity 

of the first syllable of Mucus'* will 
not do for the verse, and it is not 
known that any groves in particular 
were ever called “ Alban/’ Or the 
difficulty is evaded l»y substituting 

“ locos/ 1 though nothing can be more 
contrary to the taste of Virgil than to 
use a vague and indefinite term when 
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a specific locality is intended, not to 
mention that the nearest part of the 
Alban territory would still bo distant 
from Laurentum fifteen miles. The 
truth is, that the poet who lias been 
so careless of his consistency in one 
part of the story, would not scruple 
to annihilate a* few inconvenient 
miles in another, especially as in the 
f)th book, where Nisus and Euryalus 
contend in a foot-race, the swiftness 
of the former is compared to the 
winds, and to the wings of the thun- 
derbolt. , 

Yrniis H fuhninii* uciur alia. 

These incongruities, glaring as they 
are, are not likely to spoil the plea- 
sure which every reader must derive 
from the pathetic story in which they 
occur. It is hardly worth while to 
enquire whether they might have 
been avoided without impairing the 
effect of the narrative ; but if they 
could not, as perhaps they could not, 
who, for the sake of topographical 
nicety, would have lost any pail of 
that picture in which the figures hat e 
so much expression, and the colour- 
ing so much chiaroscuro — where the 
rising moon Idends itself with the 
dying fire-lights of the hostile camp 
—where such an awful stillness is 
followed by a tumult so terrible — 
where the daring courage of Nisus is 
lcs- beautiful tliuu his generous and 
devoted Jove, — where we tremble in 
succession for the enemy, yn con- 
scious of impending destruction, and 
sunk in the deep sleep that follows 
rev elry and u ine, and for the young 
heroes cut off in the flower of their 
age and the inomentof their triumph? 

In the tenth book, the disembarka- 
tion of ^Eneas and his Etruscan auxi- 
liaries on the Laurentine shore, is 
rendered more interesting by con- 
ferring a tide on the sea, whose ebb 
and flow ore known to be almost im- 
perceptible ; and the shore itself, 
which is a completely flat sand, is 

diversified by the introduction of a 
lofty rock. 

Vorte ratis, cclsi coujuvicln crepiiliiie i, 
Expoeitis ptiiliat scalis, Sic. x. 053. 

In the* same book, a miracle is 
wrought by Juno for the deliverance 
of her (favourite Turn As. The king 


■ ix, 38G, ct sc q. 
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of the RutuJi pursues the phantom 
of .Eneas, till lie is entrapped on 
board a ship belonging: to the king of 
Clusium, where the Trojan prince 
seems to seek refuge. The ship, with- 
out the aid of oar or canvass, carries 
him securely to his own capital, Ar- 
dea. 

Now Ardea stands at present, as 
we have seen where it stood in the 
days of Virgil, four miles from the 
shore, and the poet is in the dilemma 
of either romo\ing Ardea to the 
shore, where it never was, or placing 
a navigable river between the sea 
and Ardea, where there is in nature 
only one of those insignificant fosses 
v\ hicli I have mentioned in speaking 
of the Numicius. Another imaginary 
river is intruded iuto the vicinity of 
Laurentum,in the last book — where 
an eagle is seen by the Laumuiaus 
transfixing a swan, and then, chased 
by innumerable birds, obliged to let 
go his prey, which drops into the 
rivftr beneath. This river found its 
way into the Virgilian scene* only 
because it happened to he in the 
verses of Homer, which Virgil has 
imitated in the passage alluded to.* 

/Eneas, before he makes his attack 
on Lnureuttim, is represented as mo- 
ving his camp to nearly half way be- 
tween the Tiber and that city. Here 
he, distributes his forces into two 
parts, and irives orders that the ca- 
vahyshould advance in a straight line 
along the coast to the city, while he 
himself makes a detour with the light 
infantry along the heights of the 
mountain. 

lj>M’ nvdua mentis 

Ter de-rita. jugo MijuTans, jnlvrntat ad 
iirhom. \i. 611-11. 7'fi-tf, 1 1. 

c 

Where is the mountain? Laurcntum 
is four miles even from the low hills ; 
and, to suppose with Heyne and the 
commentators, that ho intends the 
Alban mountain, which is twenty 
miles behind haurentum, is to in- 
volve the poet in a gratuitous ab- 
surdity. Turnufi having heard of the 
circuit which /Eneas is making, pre- 
pares to surprise him by mi ambus- 
cade as be descends from it, and 
plants himself on a mountain plat- 
form winch overhangs a deep wind- 
ing wooded fa* im\ 


Enclosed with rocks a winding valley 
lies, 

lly nature form'd for fraud, and fitted 
for surprise ; 

High o’er the vale a steepy mountain 
stands. 

Whence the surveying sight the nether 
ground commands ; 

Tlir top is level — «n offensive seut 

Of war— and from the war a safe re- 
treat. 

Thither young Turmis took the well- 
known way, 

lVssess’d the pass, and in Mind ambush 
lay, \i. — 62 ( ), 

These descriptions, which vary the 
events of the Avar so poetically, are 
pure fiction. There are no bucIi 
mountains, nor any such defile. 

I might adduce other examples 
scattered through the last six hooks 
of the .Kucid, in order to shewthat in 
delineating the smaller physical fea- 
tures, the minutin' of the scene, there 
is the same indifference to the fide- 
lity of the likeness as in painting the 
larger : ns for instance, where he 
calls the dull tufa of the Aventine 

hill “acuta silex,” and where the 
'Fiber, which is remarkable for being, 
even in its most terrible inundations, 
laden only with sand, is represented 

as dragging into the sea “ saxa vo* 
lnntia.” 

But as any criticism founded on 
such examples might he thought to 
be too refined, I shall conclude these 
remarks, which I hope will hate 
served in some measure to illustrate 
more amply and exactly than has yet 
been done one braneh of the poetical 
conduct of Virgil, by an inaccuracy 
which occurs at the close of the last 
book. The interest of the single 
combat between /Eneas and Turnus 
is increased by the impossibility of 
Turnus’s escape. A vast marsh is 
represented to be on the one hand ; 
on the other the city of Laurcntum ; 
and the Trojan troops completed the 
boundary ot that fatal field, by form- 
ing >a line on both sides reaching 
from the marsh to the city. Pent 
within this circle, Turnus must con- 
quer or die. Now the only marsh 
in the scene of Virgil is the marshy 
lake of (Kstia, four niilea from Lau- 
rentuin, whereas its distance ought 
to be at farthest a few hundred yards. 


Compare -T.n. >;ii, 2-U, rl geq. with II, p, 200 , and 0<1. •, 1 ( 50 , 
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Haying suflicieufly answered tlm 
question of the exactness or inex- 
actness of the topography of Virgil, 
the answer itself may be thought to 

suggest another question. The errors 
which Homer has committed iu his 
topography of the Troad, have been 
advanced as a proof that there was 
no such place as Troy, and that the 
whole subject of the Iliad is a fiction. 
We have seen Virgil, while he pre- 
serves some of the prominent fea- 
tures of the scene of his last books, 
the Alban mount, the towns, the sea, 
the Tiber, the Numieius, the gene- 
ral character of the plain, recom- 
posing the scene at his pleasure, cre- 
ating rivers, and mountains, and ra- 
vines, as he wants them, and arbi- 
trarily contracting or enlarging tlio 
distances to suit the convenience of 
the moment. Are we to infer from 
this, that he treated the arrival of 
/Eneas and his Trojans as a fable, 
and that lie no more believed in his 
own Trojan descent than we do iu 
ours, notwithstanding the, tradition 
which (ieofirey of Monmouth has 
preserved, that the Britons sprung 
from Brutus, the grandson of /Eneas? 
No inference would be more incor- 
rect, for the poem itself furnishes 
the clearest evidence that the subject 
was selected iu order to celebrate 
seriously the historical origin of the 
Romans, and especially of the Julian 
family, the great patrons of the poet, 
who \cry gravely claimed to be call- 
ed after their direct ancestor Julus, 
the son of .Eneas. The conduct of 
Virgil requires no elaborate explana- 
tion. It is the mere license of a 
poet. It is the. exercise of the same 
liberty of imagination which has filled 
the Latin scene with supernatural 
agents— gods, and furies, and Naiads, 
visions, and prodigies, and is flosely 

allied to that spirit of exaggeration 
so essential to poetry, which k#ows 
how to exalt the meanest materials; 
which, in the books I have been con- 
sidering, converts the few sw ampy 
acres over which the sceptre of La- 
tinus extended, into “ great Latium;” 
his little town of Laurentum into a 
city rivalling in magnificence Rome 
itself; and his handful of forces into 
hosts, “ numerous as the waves of 
the Libyan sea, or as beards of corn 
in harvest.’* 

Theio is this difference between 

the subject of the Iliad and the 


/Eneid, that the probability of tire 
historical events of the former stands 
or falls almost entirely with Homer, 
while that of the settlement of the 

Trojan colony in Latium is quite in- 
dependent of Virgil. We have in 
our hands a great number at least of 
the sources whence Virgil derived 
the materials which he has used with 
such consummate skill. We have 
especially Dionysius, who, at the hamo 
time that the* poet was embellishing 
this event \^iih all the ornaments of 
his art, was engaged in composing a 
sober amDconsecutivc history of it; 
and although we may not choose to 
take the precise version of it which 
the historian has preferred, who, 
writing under the strong bias of sys- 
tem, is determined to make it hold 
together at all points, yet his au- 
thorities give to that settlement so 
high a degree of historical verisimili- 
tude, that it is move unreasonable to 
reject than to receive it as true his- 
tory. Nor is there much weight in 
the objections which have been so 
often repeated after Bochnrt and 
CIureriuH, that such a voyage in those 
early days is incredible; that the 
Trojan colony in Latiuin is directly 
contradicted by a passage, in the 
twentieth book of Horner;" that there 
arc no traces of Phrygian in the 
Latin language, nov in the Roman 
lelkion any of the divinities or cere- 
monials which the colonists must 
have brought with them from Troy. 
To the first of these objections it 
may be replied, in the words of 
Niebuhr, “ that the voyage to La- 
tium cannot be called impossible, 
since the boldness of mariners is not 
at all confined by the imperfection of 
their vessels, nflr is their knowledge 
of distant regions to be measured by 
the conceptions of their countrymen 
who remain at home, in an age when 
there are no hooks, or maps, or men 
of learning.” The passage of Homer 
is part of a prophecy of Neptune, 
which predicts that /Eneas and his 
descendants should continue to rule 
over the Trojans for many genera- 
tions. 

Nt * Ik or, Aiviixe £ir, 

Kfid irciCivv 9 t it j'iv f/Arfattrlh 

ytvmrtu, % 

. II* xx. V. :} 07 . 

What Strabo observes is undoubf- 

eilly curious; that some copies of 
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Homer’s tot had (wo™#™, instead of 
Tfvirnv. Virgil had before liim one 
of these, when he inserted ‘ cunctis’ 
in hits translation of the lines— 

Hit" donius -Encie cunctis riominabitur 
oris, 

Lt nati natorum, ct tjul nasccutur ab illls, 
iii. 00. 

O’er the wide world the /Lucan house 
shall reign, 

Ami children's children shall the crown 
sustain. 

It has been insinuated that the 
reading ™r:*r,i t not found in any 
manuscript iumv extant, ivas a for- 
gery of some Roman anxious to 
reconcile limner with Roman his- 
tory at the time when the conquests 
of the Romans seemed to authorize 
nu alteration of the text by which it 
teas made to foretell that they would 
become masters of the woild. Hut, 
there is no need for this extreme 
opinion. The prophecy of the re- 
ceived text — in a form intentionally 
a little mysterious, after the pro- 
riietic manner — was as correctly 
ulfilled by the dominion of /Eneas 
over tin* Trojans in a distant land, 
as if they hud remained in the Troad. 
Certain it is, that in the nge of Ho- 
mer there were no Trojans in the 
Troarl, which was covered at that 
time with .Kolian colonies. The 
crows of si few small vessels were 
not likely to exercise any great or 
peripauent miluencc: over the lan- 
guage of the natives, on whose ter- 
ritory they look up their abode. Hut 
who shall now say that the iuo*t an- 
cient Latin — that, lor example, spo- 
ken in the time of the Roman kings, 
— preserved no ver.tige of Trojan ? 
The An id hymn, wiittep in the 
reign of Numa, is at. present unin- 
telligible to the keenest scholar in 

(jennany. The Troian dialect (it 
ditlered from tlie Phrygian ) is abso- 
lutely unknown ; and thus w r c are 
in the ino^t perfert ignorance of the 
two languages pecessary to be com- 
pared in order even to begin the 
investigation of this point. 

The affinity, however, between tlie 


religion of tlie Litiua and Trojans is 
indisputable. Virgil, who seems to 
give up the question of language, 
maintains the resemblance between 
the inodes and objects of worship of 
the two people : 

Sonnoneni Ausomi patrium moresrpio tc- 

nobunt. — xli. Sdl. 

Sacra, deosipic, claho.— xii. 102. 

The most ancient manner of sa* 
crificing in the days of C-aiui llus to 
whom it occasioned an accident, was 
referred to AEneas.’* Latium was 
indebted to the Trojans for the wor- 
ship of (he Penates, which some La- 
\ ininns, for their sanctuary was in 
La\inlum, told Titnrcim, tlie Sicilian 
historian, ( early in the fifth century,) 
were bronze eadurei with a vessel 
of Trojan enrth.f It was during a 
sacrifice made to them in the first 
century of Rome, that Taiius was 
niurdercd..| Tlioy dei ived from the 
same source Pallas, Vesta, and Ve- 
nus, in whose temple, between Arden 
anil Tan ini inn, from time immemo- 
rial all the people of the Latin name 
assembled on the return of certain 
solemn days. The environs of La- 
\ iiiiiirn were indeed coveted with 
Trojan memorials, some, it may be, 
real, others of course fabulous. I 
hate before spoken of the tumulus 
erected to /linens on the hanks of 
the Nmnieius, and I name it again 
only' to Kin ink, that Livy refers to 
ibis monument in so reverential a 
manner that he must hn\e believed 
it to he genuine.!, When \ arro paid 
a visit to La\inium, they shewed 
him the bron/c images of the por- 
tentous white sow with her thirty 
young, and tin* sow herself embalm- 
ed. The credulous antiquai v seems 
to have placed tin* utmost confidence 
*iii the identity of the relic," Y\ hen 
Dionysius nent there, they led him 
to the wooden hut where .Enea.i 
had sacrificed the same sow ; they 
shewed him, likewise, two Trojan 
alters, and a miraculous spring con- 
nected with the Trojan legend. 

The remark with which I shall 
conclude is more impoitant. The 




Epitoms of the Iom hituke*>f Dion, link Angelo Mid's TM. i. xii. » . i’2. 

Dion, lt.it. i. f IH. | Li vi i. 11. 
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story of ./Eneas's ?y ’rival in Latium, 
and of tlie Trojan colony, though 
widely known in foreign countries 
at n. very early period, was a native 
story, and not imported from Greece. 
The proof of this is, that it had be- 
come national before any Greek 
books were in circulation among the 
Romans. The diffusion of the story 
out of Italy is shewn in an interest- 
ing manner by the motive which 
Pyrrhus, in the fifth century of Romo, 
assigned among others for his j»va- 
hion— that lie was descended from 
the^Eachke, and therefore the natu- 
ral enemy of Romans, who were 
sprung from the Trojans/ Tilts na- 
tionality of the belief is manifest 
from the fact that it was recognised 
by the state at a still earlier period, 
— that is to say, at a period when 
the Roman sc mate was in the habit 
of expressing the most haughty con- 


tempt for foreigners. Yet this august 
body made it a condition of an al- 
liance with King Seleucus, that the 
Ilians should pay him no tribute, 
because they are of the same lineage 
with the Roman people, f 
The diversity of the narratives in 
which ./Eneas and Ids colony have 
been transmitted to us, cannot, affect 
the foundation ol truth which be- 
longs to it ; for this variation it shares 
even with the transactions of modern 
history. Mor ought we to banish it 
as altogether um\ m thv of credit, be- 
cause it has been encumbered or 
adorned by so many vulgar inven- 
tions, or elegant fictions/ any more 
than we should expel Charlemagne 
from authentic history, because his 
exploits have been woven by Ariosto 
into the most extravagant of all ro- 
mances. 

G. 
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MK, 

Ir 1 judge correctly iron* my impiessions as a constant reader and 
admirer of your Magazine, there will he hut slight necessity for an apology 
in handing you tlie enclosed sugge>i.ions on a subject to which the attention 
of the public must (it the West India Colonics are to be preserved) be 
immediately and seriously turned. Should you, on perusal, consider them 
worthy of a place in your columns, they arc quite at your seiviee: and l 
rest iny justification, lor thus obtiudiug my opinions, on the purity of my 
motives, and the circumstance, of the properly of inyVaniily and myself 
being identified with the welfare of the Colonies. 

Y ou will see that the plan, was drawn up previous to the late disturb- 
ances in Jamaica, which will account for the absence of all allusion to these 
events*— ail omission which will be best supplied by the reflections which 

must force themselves on the minds, not only of the Abolitionists, but of 
my fellow Colonists. . 

Your most obedient servant, 

A. R. C. 

London, June 8, 1802. 


The following plan lor the gradual 
extinction of Negro Slavery, is re- 
spectfully submitted to the consider- 
ation of tlie British public, by an in- 
dividual whose attention has been 
particularly directed to the subject, 
during a residence of fourteen years 
in the Island of Jamaica, and who, 
from his own experience as an own- 
er of slaves, is induced to believe. 


that on some such plan as is here- 
after detailed, this most desirable 
and important measure may be ren- 
dered safe in its operation, and cer- 
tain in its effect. "That the time of 
its accomplishment is deferred to a 
somewhat, distant, yet definite pe- 
riod, of which tlie interval is intend- 
ed to be<levoted to prepare the Ne- 
gro mind and habits for tl^e ap- 


* Puushnia* Attic, c. 12. 


| Suetonius Claud. 
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proachiug cluui£t', will, it is Jiopcd, 
obtain the concurrence of the advo- 
cates of abolition, on the ground that 
such postponement is essential to its 

success, which must necessarily be 
endangered by any premature or im- 
mediate alteration in the condition 
of a race so open to excite incut as 
the slave population of the West In- 
dies. On the other hand, it is belie- 
ved that the planter will find, in the 
proposed settlement of a question 
which cannot continue to be agitated 
without danger to his interests, that 
due regard lias been bad to bis claims 
on the protection of that legislature, 
under the sanction of whose acts his 
property lias been invested, and that 
such equitable compensation is there- 
by awarded to him for the privileges 
which he will he required gradually 
to surrender, as may lead him to 
promote that new order of things 
which, in its immediate effect, will 
give a definite value to estates now 
fluctuating under the prospect of a 
change uncertain in its nature and 
extent; and, as an ultimate result, 
establish the security of the master 
on the healthful and salutary change 
of condition which will thenceforth 
bind l lie labourer to the soil. 

He fore proceeding further, how- 
ever, it may he proper to state why 
it is considered that an immediate 
or sudden abolition would be not 
merely destructive to the interests 
of the planter, but ineffectual also 
to improve the state of the slave. 
Emancipation to the Negro mind con- 
voys only the idea of a total remission 
of labour, and as emancipation ne- 
cessarily implies the absence, of com- 
pulsion, the continued cultivation of 
the estates must thenceforth depend 
on the willingness of the Negroes to 
labour lor hire, a result to which, — 
so far as regards the effectual work- 
ing of the plantation.-, — experience 
gives little or no countenance. The 
incentives to labour that exist in 
countries far advanced in civilisa- 
tion, operate not here — the Negroes 
have no artificial wants to gratify. 
Even their love of dress has been 
greatly exaggerated, and applies only 
to those who are attached to the 
towns, a number small in proportion 
to the aggregate population, and dif- 


fering widely in degree from the 
native simplicity of the Negro cha- 
racter. In a climate, therefore, where 
raiment is unnecessary for protec- 
tion, and the toil of a day will pro- 
vide for the subsistence of a week, 
it would surely be rash to introduce 
a change of system without due pre- 
paration, since from so decided a 
measure one of two results must 
ensue — either that the plantations 
would be abandoned to ruin from 
the Negroes refusing to work, and 
thus, by extinguishing the ordinary 
means of their" < existence, inducing a 
state of destitution which would pro- 
bably terminate in famine or insur- 
rection, — events fearful even to con- 
template; — or that the Negro, iu con- 
senting to labour for hire, would lose 
his present advantage of support in 
sickness and old age, without ate 
mining any adequate benefit from 
relaxation of toil or discipline, since, 
the position being once established 
of the subjection of the physical force 
of the Negroes to the. superior intel- 
ligence and moral power of the free 
classes, the total dependence of the 
labourer on the planter would pro- 
bably expose him to acts of rigour 
and oppression, unknown to the 
light yoke of his present bondage. 

The continued existence of sla- 
very, however, cannot but be con- 
sidered as a stigma on a nation whose 
institutions are directly opposed to 
so debasing a system ; and neither 
the improved condition of the slat es, 
nor their cheerful submission to their 
present lot, can justify the continu- 
ance of the practice longer than the 

necessity ot providing for its safe 
abrogation demands. In attempting 
to embody such provision in the fol- 
lowing plan, it is hoped that a de- 
finite . period for the extinction of 
slavery may now he safely fixed. 

IUs proposed that a law be passed, 
enacting that every slave child born 
after the day of 

J8 — , shall, on attaining the age of 

twelve months, be produced by the 
owner at the next quarterly vestry, 
or bench of magistrates, held in the 
district, accompanied by its mother, 
or other natural guardian, and that 
the owner Bkall receive the sura of 
L. as a consideration for reliti- 
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finishing thenceforth jlll title or claim 
of ownership in such child. 

The name of the child thus ren- 
dered free, should be registered in 
the books of the parish where the 
mother is domiciled, and a contract 
then and there entered into by the 
magistrates as natural guardians of 
the child on the one part, and the 
planter on- the other, by which the 
latter, being re-possessed of the child 
as an apprentice, should he made re- 
sponsible for the due care of its in- 
fancy and education in riper years, 
receiving, as a remuneration for such 
superintendence and protection, the 
snbsecpient labour of the apprentice 
for a given number of years. A dis- 
tinct code of Jaws would, at the same 
time, he requisite, to provide public 
schools in each district, for the ge- 
neral education of the apprentices' ou 
plain and salutary principles. Keep- 
ing closely in view the regulation of 
their conduct as to promoting order 
and industry, and repressing all ten- 
dency to idleness or insubordina- 
tion ; as also to restrain vagrancy. 
To guard against the evil conse- 
quences which might result fiomthe 
failure 1 of the planter, the. estate 
should 1 m* legally charged with the 
maintenance of the apprentices until 
they are of sufficient age to provide 
for themselves. In the event also of 
its being desirable, from the exhaus- 
tion of a plantation, to remove the 
working gang to other situations, a 
power should he vested in the ma- 
gistracy to sanction «the removal of 
the apprentices. On the transfer of 
propei ties, by sale or otherwise, the 
purchaser or occupant should suc- 
ceed to the responsibility of the 
former proprietor, as also to his right 
in the unexpired term of sen ice of 
the indentured apprentices. • 

The presumed objections to the 
foregoing plan may probably he met 
in the folio whig order : — 

/■'irsi , As to the fund for compen- 
sation to the planter on hia assuming 
the charge of the apprenticed child. 
It is conceived that so earnest is the 
desire of the British nation for the 
extinction of slavery, that no obsta- 
cle would be raised against the pro- 
viding of a fund by Parliament, or 
even much difficulty found in col- 
lecting subscriptions to carry into 
effect any plau tliat should be sanc- 
tioned by Government, as affording 


o reasonable expectation of its safe 
and secure accomplishment. Nor 
would the amount required be so 
considerable as might at first be ap- 
prehended ; since, by deferring the 
operation of the measure for five or 
seven years, the accumulations by 
investment in the mean time, would 
be brought in aid ; find the measure 
itself being limited to the present 
generation of slaves, with whose off- 
spring nil necessity for compensa- 
tion to the plnutcr would cease, the 
principal subscribed might, after a 
certain number of years, be safely 
applied to its completion. 

Secondly, As to the rhh incurred 
by the planter of the dentil of the 
apprentice, before his labour has re- 
paid the cost of care and education. 
It is believed that this ri<*k will he 
best met by giving him a chance of 
con responding advantage in the pro- 
longed servitude of the apprentice. 
A sufficient education would proba- 
bly he secured to the apprentice, by 
his attendance twice or tin ice a-wecK 
at the public school from the age of 
five to twelve years, the intervals 
being given to light and regular la- 
bour on the property. His farther 
services from twelve to twenty-five, 
would amply remunerate the planter 
for past expenses, and hold out also a 
strong inducement to be careful of the 
health and lives of those under hiscon- 
trol. That the period of emancipa- 
tion is deferred till *ono year after 
the birth of the child, is intended to 
prevent abuse, and a waste of funds, 
in case of immediate death, an event 
not uncommon, and .also to give both 

the parent and the planter an addi- 
tional motive for the preservation of 
the child. Nov can the planter ex- 
pert an advantage from a change of 
system which he docs not now pos- 
sess. The hazard of the infant dy- 
ing at the breast, is a natural risk 
which be should be content to incur. 

The third objection contemplates 
the possibility of the Negro refusing 
to labour for hire at tlVc expiry of 
his apprenticeship, and tlie conse- 
quent spread of vagrancy therefrom. 
It is confidently hoped, however, 
that the long previous preparation 
for this cveht would altogether over- 
come that repugnance to labour, and 
eager nest# for its remissioh, which at 
present form an insuperable obstacle 

to sudden or immediate cmaucipa- 
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. tion. Education may reasonably bo 
expected to produce a cultivation of 
intellect, expanding into habits and 
desiics incapable of gratification by 
other means than the emoluments 
derived from labour. The connex- 
ions formed by the youth of both 
sexes, would also strengthen their 
attachment to tli-j soil ; and their pre- 
vious enjoyment of a state of free- 
dom — more perfect in degree from 
its salutary restraints — would render 
the change from servitude to self- 
guidance of so little actual import- 
ance to those whose habits and oc- 
cupations were already fixed, that 
they might be expected to fall almost 
imperceptibly into the practice of 
working for hire, at rates proportion- 
ed to their ability, and the services 
required of them. Another consi- 
derable advantage, however, may be 
anticipated from a change of system, 

in the employment of the present in- 
creasing free black and coloured po- 
pulation as cultivators of the soil, a 
sperms of labour to which, during 
the existence oi slavery, not even the 
pressure of want will induce them 
to have recourse. Hence it is, that 
I cat ing the work of tillage exclusive- 
ly to slates, they eagerly rcsoit to 
towns, generating a degree of vagran- 
cy which, as has been before obsei- 
\ ed, will require, under a new order 
of things, to bo remedied by law. It, 
is hoped, that from the introduction 
of a purer system, those prejudice* 
will disappear, and that a race of 
small settlers will soon arise, from 
whom the improvement of the great 
natural resouices of the islands may 
be gradually looked for. 

A fourth objection is presumed, 
merely for the (mrpose of meeting 
any obstacle that can reasonably be 
anticipated in the possible repug- 
nance of the proprietor of the soil* 
to its being made chargeable with 
the maintenance of apprentices in 
whom he has no immediate interest. 
When it is remembered, however, 
that he is no^ bound with his goods, 


real and personal, for the support of 
Ills slaves, not only while they arc 
serviceable to him, but also when 
they are incapacitated from labour, 
and that, by the proposed plan, his 
responsibility will cease at the expi- 
ration of each apprenticeship, it mu4 
at once he admitted that this objec- 
tion lias no force or value. 

It remains only to recapitulate, the 
advantages which might be expected 
to result to the colonist from the 
adoption of the proposed plan, as fix- 
ing a specific value on his property, 
and defining distinctly the interest 
which coulu be offered and secured 
to a purchaser or mortgagee — as pro- 
viding a set-off fiom the exp< mo of 
hire, by charging the labourer u hh 
rent ofliouses and grounds— and fur- 
ther, as the payment of wages may 
lead to a more economical mode of 
management than now exists, and 
tend gradually to the invent ion and 
application of machinery to purposes 
at present effected by manual Inborn , 
thereby enabling the planter to com- 
pete in the hotno-maihol with any 
other producer of a like commodity. 

Finally, although the individual 
who lias the honour to suggest the 
foregoing plan, does not prcMime it 
to he free irom objection, he UiWs 

that none of on insurmountable na- 
ture will be found; and in offering 
his best assistance to the fm theumcc 
of any change or modification by 
which the proposed obje< l may he* 
more securely attained, he ventures 
to indulge a hope, that in some such 
plan will be found the means of abo- 
lishing slavery, and establishing tin* 
prosperity of the West India islands 
on tlie firmer basis of a happy and 
increasing population, gradually de- 
veloping their resources to the mu- 
turf benefit of the colonies and tin; 
parent state, and form the extension 
o£ fi healthful sv stem of freedom, ac- 
quiring a tone and character more 
nearly assimilated to those countries 
where blavery is unknow n. 
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All nations, great and small, having 
any distinctive character of their own, 
may be said to hate one another, not 
with a deadly but a lively hatred. 
Love of country is inseparable from 
individual pride; and the dearer she 
is to her children, the more haughtily 
do they admire their mother. Slight 
or scorn, shewn to her by any alien, 
is felt to be a personal insult to them- 
selves; and she, again, regards every 
demonstration of such feelings to- 
wards the least of her offspring, as 
disrespectful or contemptuous of 
herself, mid will vindicate her native 
worth by vengeance on all offenders. 
Thus it is that all communities, the 
more firmly they are hound together, 
are the more “ jealous and tjuick in 
honour;” the amor pairin', because 
sacred, is exclusive; and no good son 
of the state can be a citizen of the 
world. 

Every people should have tlieii 
own specific and peculiar character ; 
and so they will have, if they have 
any government deserving the name, 
and any institutions. These naturally 
mould each other; and when hard- 
ened by time, blows, that would 
once have broken both, rebound from 
them with a cheerful din, like ham- 
mering from the anvil. The once 
soft clay has been indurated into 
adamant; and firm then the finest 
woikmanshij) on the Corinthian ca- 
pitals of the social structure as the 
plainest on its pediments. 

So far, then, from deprecating na- 
tional jealousies, dislike#, animosi- 
ties, and hatreds, we have always 
been anxious to contribute the little 
that lay in our power to their am*, 
cessful cultivation. Heaven forefeml 
that we should ever be bo lost to ad 1 
sense of duty as good citizens and 
ood Christian*, as to seek to smooth 
own and wear away those peculiar 
asperities which are among the 
strongest safeguards of national and 
individual independence, and entitle 
communities to rejoice each in the 
nature as well as the name of a se- 


parate people I Wo leave that rain 
task to your slobbering cosmopolites. 
They foolishly tell us that it is im- 
philosophiciil to talk of nations being 
natural enemies ; the; idiots abso- 
lutely going the length of denying 
that the English and French are so, 
knowing all the while that they cat 
frogs, and ?ec oat oxen, lint besides 
that huflirient reason, there are many 
others subordinate, of vv Inch we need 
now mention hut one — wo are Is- 
landers. Ships — colonics — and com- 
merce ! What count less multitudes 
of causes for our hating all conti- 
nental nations are crowded into these 
three omnipotent words ! 

Hut while it is thus obviously the 
duty of all states to hate, it is m> less 
their duty to love, one another ; nor 
have they far or long to seek for 
good grounds on which to build up a 
substantial fabric of either affection. 
Materials, too, are lying close at hand, 
and every people is provided with 
the " genius and tin* mortal instru- 
ments!” Hut before we begin to 
build, and while we are building — 
and the work is never brought to an 
end— we must understand ourselves 
and others. We must see and know 
things as they aie; there must lm 
no falsehood — no injustice* ; for if 
there be, we shall hale where we 
should love, and love whore we 
should hate; and in our blind and 
w ilful ignorance, \\*e shall strengthen 
the hands of our natural enemies 
against us, nud be preparing the de- 
cadence of our own greatness, or its 
overthrow. • 

All national pnjutlats, thorcfoie, 
we would extirpate and fling into the 
sea. By prejudices we mean false 
judgments formed before taking 
means within our reach, that would 
have enabled us to form true ; as, for 
example — and one such illustration 
is worth a thousand— *w it h regard to 
the American frigates. We — not our 
captains — though perhaps some even 
of them— but our civilians — believed 
that ours would blow them out of the 
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water. The said civilians had some 
diin idea of a British frigate, of an 
American, none ; and though they 
could not estimate too highly the 
skill and bravery of our tars— match- 
less both — yet they did estimate too 
lowly by far the power that hoists 
“ the hit of striped bunting.” Thus 
the nation expected— demanded im- 
possibilities of her heroes— and was 
mortified, humiliated, that Dacre vtfis 
sunk by Decatur. 

The opinion broached in the first 
sentence of our article, which you 
thought a paradox, you perceive now 
is a truism. It is so especially when 
applied to our neighbours the Ame- 
ricans. 'We call them our neighbours, 

for the Atlantic, now-a-days, is not 
much wider than was formerly Fleet 
Ditch. The two countries cordially 
hate and love each other, according 
to the laws of nature. And all that 
wo hate to do is to preserve those 
feelings respectively, in proper pro- 
portion ; so that England and Ame- 
rica, Mom lulling in amicable animo- 
sity, and inspired with reciproi al re- 
spect, command for aye the admira- 
tion of all the rest of the world. 

It would not be less .absurd to sup- 
pose it possible for two fine women 
to bn o each other, without any spice 
of jealousy, which is a gentle word 
for hatred, than to suppose that two 
ugly women, who imagine their faces 
to be constantly throwing unplea- 
sant reflections on their opposing 
features, could lead a life of perpetual 
friendship. Now, England and Ame- 
rica are two fine women — and not 
only so, but they are, mother and 
daughter. England is fat, fair, and 
forty, tit for the arms of a King. Ame- 
rica is in her teelis, and a morsel for 
a President. As long as *,hey pursue 
each her own path, and are proud, 
cadi of her own lord or lover, both 
can bear, without any painful un- 
easinesn, the thought of each other’s 
beauty, and smilingly blow kisses 
fiom their hands across the Atlantic. 
Yet ’twould be too much to expect, 
that when they speak of each other’s 
t:ba r m s , 1 1 1 e y sh ou 1 d al wa y s sol ec t the 
most ^educing; that when they touch 
on each other’s defects, theyshould 
point to the least prominent. Tis 
not in nature. 

Disencumbering ourselves of all 
illustrative imagery, which by trail- 
ing on the ground is apt to impede 
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progress, what would America hate 
England to think, feel, say, and write 
about her, the United States? Does 
she really consider herself an ele- 
gant, graceful, and polished people? 
All the nations of Europe and Atria, 
and most of the African tribes, would 
shake tlieir heads, like Mandarins, 

oil the enunciation of such a bare 
idea. On two counts in the indict- 
ment drawn lip against her, she lias 
been found guilty by a Jury — neither 
packed nor special — -but chosen in- 
discriminately from the whole world 
— smoking and spitting; — which, 
though not capital crimes, arc in all 
civilized countiies punishable by 
transportation. They necessarily in- 
clude, too, the perpetual perpetra- 
tion of many lesser enormities, en- 
durable, perhaps, but certainly inex- 
cusable by the politer son of people 
in the other three <jonrters of the 
globe. 

We have nev cr yet been able clear- 
ly to comprehend the meaning of the 
answer which the Americans them- 
selves make to these serious accusa- 
tions. They say, that such crimes 
as those charged in the two first 
counts in the indictment, are confi- 
ned to the inferior clashes — thill they 
are unknown iu yood society— ami 
that Mrs Trollope and the rest, who 
dwell, it must be confessed, upon 
them with the fascination of disgust, 
never were admitted among the pri- 
\ ilegod and unexpcctoratiiig orders. 
But js this a republican reply r Do 
the spi tiers, indeed, form a vast ma- 
jority of the population ? And are 
the few alone — the Exclusives— foi- 
bid to set foot on their own saliva ? 

The fact seems to be — but if wrong 
vve shall most cheerfully be correct- 
ed — that the freedom so much boast- 
ed of, and, we presume, enjoyed in 
America— of necessity gives birth to 
chars e manners — to manner?, at least, 
that would he felt coarse in any long 
civilized hut yet enslaved part of the 
world. The Americans seem at all 
times and in all places to keep them- 
selves almost angrily conscious of 
the liberty which is their birthright, 
and was won to them by Washing- 
ton. That circumstance must never 
be suffered to vsleep. It is, therefore, 
kept perpetually awake, by exercise 
of the rights which freedom confers. 

But in the common affairs of life 

those rights can relate but to man* 
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ners. Therefore, they all spit; and 
ns the gob plumps on the carpet, 
Jonathan feels that he is free. To 
crush it in the seed within the apple 
of your throat, or mumble it into a 
bandana, would shew that you were 
a slave. 

America, iu short, is an immense 
Free* and- Easy dub. Every man- 
diild is born into it ; yet were it kept 
up by elections, ’tis not possible to 
conjecture cm wliat principle a can- 
didate could be black-balled. Of such 
an association coarseness must be the 
fundamental feature; for the ordi- 
nary members, who have need of no 
other qualification than that of being 
“ free-born Americans/' amount to 
some dozen millions; and here and 
there a few thousand honoraries are 
left to swallow their spittle in a state 
of slavery, very much resembling 
that under which the tongues of all 
decent people in our island have ab- 
solutely cleaved to the roof of their 
mouths for centuries. 

Wo arc far from saying that there 
may not he much happiness enjoyed 
by human beings who have chosen 
Mmicthiii” like the abot e as the beau- 
ideal of the manners of social life. 
They may find it \astly pleasant, who 
are in a manner born to it, and, un- 
der such a code, spit up from their 
cradle. But we and other nations, 
separated as we aie hy the multitu- 
dinous sea, from what may he con- 
sidered as the most ancient, if not 
venerable of the American institu- 
tions, are satisfied to know that it 
flourishes at a distance, and would 
he averse to its establishment under 

a monarchical government, with the 

form and spirit of which it is not 
only uncongenial, but incompatible, 
nor'less so with a hereditary peerage. 

We more than suspect, then, that 
our manners are, on the whole, pre* 
ferable to those of the Americans ; 
though ours are in much bad enough, 
and must frequently offend, on their 
visits to our shores, our Transatlan- 
tic brethren. But it is for them, not 
for us, to point them out in their pe- 
riodicals. The great law of manners 
seems to be, restraint on all exhibi- 
tions of indulgences of small selfish- 
nesses when wc are in company 
with civilized Christians. It becomes, 
when obeyed habitually, so easy that 
it Is not felt, yet so strong that it 
cannot be violated without a feeling 
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as instant and decisive in its own 
sphere as that of conscience. In this 
country, its sphere is comprehensive; 
and manners are with us the minor 
morals. Wc do not say that it is not 
ro in America. But we do say that 
the law of manners there is compa- 
ratively lax both in practice and in 

principle ; and that it there disre- 
gards many feelings as false or va- 
lueless, of which the truth and worth 
can he proved ; and therefore ought 
to be respected — by the highest rea- 
son. 

We therefore hope that all true 
Britons hate American maimers, and, 
to the f ull ex ten t of th eir i n fl u cure, the 
American people. They must either 
do that, or hate their own manners 
and themselves ; for manuers are not 
matters of indifference, but of mighty 
importance to the whole moral and in- 
tellectual character. “ Manners rna- 
ketli man,” is a wise old adage ; and it 
is painful to see what they have made 
of the Americans. But in a century 
or less then* will be a fine sniiidi 
among their democratic institutions ; 
under a nobler order of things, the 
distinctions of rank and wealth will 
operate very differently from what 
they now do; and with a government 
obeying a higher voice, the national 
character will be at once delated 
and refined, and distinguished only 
by the freshness and boldness of the 
prime of youth from t]iat of the old 
islanders from whom they sprung, 
and which — in spite of all the e\il 
influence!* that folly and wickedness 
have of late conspired to let loose 
against it — will then, ue fear not, be 
conspicuous still, in the long glory 
of its perfect manhood, on whose 
bright vigour imagination cannot* 
figure the d?scent of obscuring ami 
benumbing old age. 

Our friends, tile Americans, must, 
not be unduly incensed by those 
hurriedly expressed, but. slowly con- 
sidered remarks ; for they Know that 
many thousands of themselves lm\e 
many thousand times* been many 
thousand degrees more severe on 
John and Sandy than we ha\e now 
been on Jonathan. They cut us up 
in all directions, and sometimes “do 
not leave us the likeness of a dog.” 
They seldom scruple to a\T>\v, with 
an easy air of self-satisfiyd assurance, 
a sense of their national superiority 
over all us doting denizens of the 
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old Eastern world, with its superan- 
nuated institutions ; and they must 
Jay Hn*ir account with occasionally 
moduli' from Kuropeaua— for there 
is still life in a mussel— the “retort 
courteous” and the w quip modest.” 
We have in our possession as many 
American libels on Britain as would 
make a pile of papers that could not 
be burned without danger of setting 
our chimney on fire. But we have 
never suffered then* most abusive 
sarcasms to disturb our equanimity; 
and cheerfully confess that they con- 
tain not a little salutary truth. So 
far. from being insensible to their 
virtue's — physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual — we do Mitcerely admire — 

nav, cordially love the Americans, 
They are a brave, enterprising, ener- 
getic, intelligent, and prosperous peo- 
ple ; and they are growing more like 
ourselves every generation, under 
the influence of philosophy and lite- 
rature. Their schools and colleges 
ere diffusing more and more widely 
the gentlemnrilv spirit which is the 
sure' test of liberal and enlightened 
education ; and great numbers of 
their ablest young men are continu- 
ally carrying back to their nathe 
Jam), not only the accomplishments, 
but the knowledge and the wisdom 
which are the fruit of judicious fo- 
reign tra\cl. Not a few are with us 
every year in Scotland; and were we 
to form our 'opinion of their coun- 
trymen in general from the young 
American* with whom we have made 
acquaintanceship and friendship, we 
should think almost as highly of our 
brethren m robs the western wave as 
of ouvM'hes; and that surely is 
praise sufficiently hiarh to satisfy the 
inhabitants of any reasonable quar- 
ter of the world. 

In spite of all the spitting, sum- 
king, and drain-drinking, that pol- 
lutes the otherwise pure atmospheie 
of Columbia, the Americans, com- 
pare them vv ith whom wo may, are 
a moral people. Many things’ there 
seem to he in their domestic econo- 
my, in their household arrangements, 
which might he changed for the bet- 
ter ; nor can wo approve of the prin- 
ciples on which seemS to be regula- 
ted the society of the sexes. Euro- 
pean gallantry, as it is called, is often 
of a degenerate, of a bastard kind ; 
but, at the worst, it is better than 
American boorishness ; and we have 
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never yet met with any man, *iot n 
M free-born American,” who admired 
the habitual behaviour of males, in 
that land of liberty, either to maids 
or matrons. Chivalrous is a word 
they would laugh at with a cigar in 
their mouth ; and the queerest of all 
God’s creatures to them must ap- 
pear a knight kneeling at the feet of 
his mistress, and praying for glove 
or scarf to wear during the eclipse 
of her countenance. They have 
no romance in their diameter ; 
and though they, no doubt, make 
love at last every whit as well as we 
do in sutf stunt iulibust their addresses 
arc more useful than ornamental ; 
even lovers, they are free-boni 
Americans, when they should he the 
most slavish of Yankees ; and as 
husbands, though affectionate and 
faithful, their habits an* far 1‘iuin be- 
ing domestic; Benedick is by no 
means confidential to his “ mutual 
heart;” and heads hold secrets un- 
known to each other and umlesim), 
when lyin'? on the smif pillow. We 
cannot reconcile this dose system < t 
nuptial felicity to our mmi*o of what 
is either pleasant or light ; and we 
wonder the more angrily that U 
should prevail in a country when* 
the women are so beautiful, and so 
amiable, and so lot in?, and would, 
had they moie devoted husbands, he 
the best wives in the whole world, 
v^ ith the exception of Scotland. 

As for the literature of the Ameri- 
cans, we have always spoken more 
highly of it than any other Kuiopcan 
journal. Would that we knew it 
better; wc hope to do so ere a 
few years elapse ; and we wish some 
benevolent reader in Boston, or Phi- 
ladelphia, or New York, or any other 
of their beautiful cities, would ,*eml 
us over some of their htandaid works, 
tond the productions as they appear 
of the best bving ‘writers. Y\ »• pledge 
ourselves to speak of them in a 
brotherly spirit of love, and to do 

justice to genius. It delighted us so 
to speak, a month or two ago, of Bry- 
ant* There are other worthies (con- 
spicuous among them the fair Sigour- 
ney) whom we wish to see tlourisli- 
iug in our far-flying leaves ; nor mean 
we to confine our regards to their 
poetical literature — hut to extend 
them to their political and moral phi- 
losophy— and to their theology too, 
of which there must be much that 
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will prove more to our taste, than, 
with all their eloquence, tlie dis- 
courses of that amiable but over- 
rated Unitarian, Dr (planning. 

There is no other kind of eommu- 
uieation more likely than this, to 
awaken and keep alive a generous 
friendship between the two great 
countries, who, we devoutly trust, 
will he not only at peace, but in love, 
in sfcuht sentforvm . 

In pursuance of our design to give 
faithful pictures of the American 
mind, in fair critiques on the best 
American books, we turn now to the 
remains of the He\. Kdmutid l>. Urif- 
tin. hew copies e an be in Ibitnin; 
and we have seen none but very 
short, though kind, notices of the 
work, in our periodicals. It is there- 
fore, ns Mr Coleridge says, as good 
jin and we cannot well fail, by 

little else than extract and abridge- 
ment, to make from it a good article. 

The life of a domestic studious 
young man, says the editor of tin* 
toliuiics of which we are about to 
give Home account and Home speci- 
men^, terminating before its tueii- 
tv-sivlli anni\ cr^ary, cannot possess 
many materials for interestiiijr the 
public. At the best, it can be but an 
amiable and flattering picture of 
what life promised, lullin' than what 
it performed ; and the highest aim it 
can piopoM*, is the delineation of a 
wituous and well spent youth. Pro- 
fessor APYiekar deems it due, there- 
fore, in justice both to himself and 
his readers, to say beforehand, that 
sueh is all his Memoir professes to 
be; and that it must serve as his 
apology for dwelling at. large upon 
many little incidents of boyhood ami 
youth, which, in any other light, 
would appear trilling and irrelevant. 
They serve to lilt up a moral pic- 
ture, which he knows to lie j At, 
thinks to he interesting, and fain 
would hope will be fouud to be 
useful. 

With such sentiments we do most 
sinccicly sympathise; the excellent 
editor has performed bis labour of 
Jote in a humane, philosophical, and 
Christian spirit ; and from his hands 
the Life and Remains of Edmund 
Griffin have been to us scarcely less 
impressive and affecting than those of 
Kirkc White, from the hands of Mr 
Southey. We cannot doubt for a 
moment, that thousands of British 


hearts will be touched with affection 
and esteem for the delightful cha- 
racter of their American brother, 

whom it pleased Providence to cut 
off in the prime of life, when, like a 
young fruit-tree, he was thickly co- 
vered with bright and beautiful blos- 
soms, that would *assuredly have 
grown into richest fruits. True, that 
we have, here “ a picture of what 
life promised, rather than what it 
performed;” ^c*t iL had performed 
enough for the allotted time it flou- 
rished, and Jias not gone to its re- 
ward in Heaven without leaving on 
earth memorials of its worth* that 
“ time will not willingly let die.” 
They may not, perhaps, “ interest 
the Public;” for the public desires 
strong and coarse excitement, alike 
here and across the Atlantic. But 
they will interest, and that loo most 

deeply, the Private; nor will their be- 
neficent influence be small on num- 
berless kindred spirits pursuing the 
same high studies on the same hum- 
ble paths, whether destined to a 
longer or an equally brief, a brighin 
or a more obscure career. 

Edmund D. Griffin, second son oi 
George Griffin, Esq. of New York, 
was horn at Wyoming, in Petmsy ha- 
ilia, on the lOtii of September, JMOJ. 
When lie was about two years old, 
liis parents removed to the city of 
New York. He possessed the iimuiI 
\ivaeiry and buoyancy of childhood, 
but with great delicacy of constitu- 
tion ; and with a view to strengthen 
his health, much of Ids time was 
passed in 1I14 country, where be con- 
tinued at various schools, until the 
age of twelve years. It appears that 
he was always at the head of his 
class, whic^i is surely better, notwith- 
standing the subsequent eminence 
of some distinguished boobies, than 
to be always at the bottom ; and it 
was the uniform prediction of his 
teachers, that if his life and health 
were spared, lie would one day be 

an ornament to his family and his 
country. In early boyhood lie evin- 
ced all that deep attachment to the 
domestic circle which characterised 
him through life ; and his heart over- 
flowed with* all the family affections. 
I11 his twelfth year, he was sent j to 
the school of Mr David (Jrabaine, in 
the city of New York*, that, his deal- 
est desire might not be denied him, 
that of being near his parents ; and 
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Deal, and orderly arrangement of 
these oar]/ uiamiseit]>te &, we are 
t*W by Ms affectionate biographer, 
remarkable, and displays a trmt pc'- 
i iiliaily charaeteristic of the author* 
Whatever he did wee done with 
care, arranged with taste, and dis- 
posed ia order* Thfs dtetfriguished' 
{dike iiis book^his papers, liis aca- 
demic, exercises, and hit* personal 
appearance ; iu which latter particu- 
lar . there was always evidently a 
punctilious regard te ‘ neatness— a 
virtue adds the Professor, if ft mRy 
be so called, which sectits to have 
some inward connexion with the 
tendencies of a pure and well-or- 
dered mind. A few' sentences are 
quoted from these little essays, which 
shew in their simplicity that the 
“ child i# father of the man,” and that 
the days of Kdmund Griffin “ were 
linked each to each by natural piety.’* 
Speaking of tho Bible, the boy says 
all the man could say. n Here we See 
examples of meekness, forbearance, 
and fortitude, unrivalled anti unex- 
ampled in profane history. Here we 
read nil the labours of the cross, and 
the triumphs of Christianity. Here 
we may learn that the maxims of 
Confucius are empty and vague ; 
that the promises of Mahomet are 
false, and his Koran w but a lie.** 

In his thirteenth year, Kdmund vi- 
sited, with his parents, the place of 
his birth, 

* On Kti^jurhaiina** side, srmt Wyo- 

lie kept a journal of his tour ; and 
from it we see how alive his heart 
was to nature. As he approached 
th'e wild and romantic so^nes of his 
infancy, he exclaims, — “ Oh, nature, 
sweetest nurse both of the sense,* 
mind, and body, how beautiful dost 
thou appear! Thy wide-spreading 
fields, thy shehiitg declivities ana 
hills, thy awful mountains and preci- 
pices, either fill the mind with grati- 
tude or with awe ” To the traveller, 
as he approaches from the cast, the 
valley of Wyoming opens suddenly, 
and with great beauty, from the brow 
of an eminence, familiarly known as 
Vrospect Rock.” Y oung Edmund 
thus describee it .* — “ When we had 
ascended the* second mountain, we 
a short distance from the road 
ii|>o& a ledge of rocks, And what was 
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scene more lovely than iintMMHm, 
ever painted, 

sight — sp beautiful, <»o ea^jpti$£$?)fr 
beautiful— that even ihe-jnagieal 
verse of Campbell did not do it 
justice. The vaileyi»4eada far mi 
wide, beautified mvith- owHfvated 
fields, and iciterspera<^ndthl)e«idful 
groves. Tlie*&usqtKdian**e mean dots 
through it, now dJaappeart^ and 
losing itself among the trees, riftwkp* 
pearing again to v siglri,%lfi it WHt 
last entirely hidden among the niedn* 
tains. 'I' saw the ^lsqoehtfritMfc ifblt 

its waves along, and wttiMjjiniBW 
that nearer to me flowd&n slow and 
silent stream” Nor wtts the heart 
of tho hoy insensible to heroic aspi- 
rations. lie was the grandson, pi 

the inoiher’sjide, of Colonel Zielm-. 
Ion Butler, a distinguished revolu- 
tionary officer, who was long regard? 
cd an the patriarch of that secluded 
\illage, having commanded on the 
side of its defenders in the memo- 
mbits but ill-fated engagement (3d, 
July J77H,) which terminated in the 
devastation of the British, and their 
Indian allies, of that»beauti£u1, and 
now classic valley* Marshall, in his 
Life *0f Washington, bad said that 
John Butler, the commander of the 
Indians, was th&hrother of Colonel 
Zebulon Butler ; and that .hero’s 
grandchild, in his journal, says, with 
much animation, ” this Is ffclac. 1 My 
blood boils in my reins When I hear 
tiiat a stranger, a man not at all ao- 
quainted with Wyoming or its inha-, 
bitants, should presume to call so 
cruel a traitor as John Hu tier the 
brother of my grandfather , for there 
was not even the most distant rela- 
tionship between them.” This it a 
fine trait* “ On the Sunday pre- 
ceding our departure, we visited the 
grave of grandpapa.” “ The grave of 
ihis vilified hero of the valley, says 
his sympathetic biographer, “ natu- 
rally attracted the steps of his indig- 
nant grandson, and he found it em- 
bellished with' tho uncouth, but 
pious rhymes, of some poet of the 
wilderness— 

* Distiofukh’d by Mi n t fffalnw j i *> 

At bom*aii4 whan ^ 

In courj, in ampt j|A^tece%,;< 

Protected still by w# * 
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OeAfe ffi i fflhy m incident occur- 
mk* M wwm O fcor od with later 
If mm BiiMDt; and we must give 
|| mmhmjgpdy in tbe Professor's oivu 


44 II happened that the toiUary pastor 
of the volley wa* <m that day absent on 
Mine neighbouring spUsioo. The cfcurah 
consequently was nut opened, hut the 
congregation asseitthHtiff in the large rerun 
of the academy, extempore prayers ( it be- 
ipg a preabyterloxt consign *$«».> wersof- 
fea&d tip by some of, the alders. Alter 

this a iUemum wits to be read. A vo- 
lipas of sermons with that vieiv was 
hgUMM W Edmund's father, either out of 
cda^imMit to hie standing, or as being 
mmm conversant with public speaking 

thjio any present. The father not being 
very well, transferred the book to his sou ; 
Edmund’* modesty fur a moment shrunk 
from It — but the slightest wish of his fa- 
iher was ever a paramount law wittrliiin : 
so he art»«e and addressed himsrlf to tin 
unexpected task, with no great rr hesita- 
tion than became the occasion. The wr- 
mon selected proved to be an impressive 
one. The reader was less than thirteen 
years of age ; in the language of affection, 
of * angelic beauty / and many «f those 
presou t saw him now for the first time 
since, but a few years before, the) bad 
cttFCwd him an infant <iu the kure. His 
talents as a reader, by nature superior, 
were heightened by the excitement of the 
occasion ; and the effect upon a numerous 
audience, to use the language of one who 
heard, it, was 4 indescribable and ovei- 
poweriug.* They remembered the words 
of the Psalmist, ‘ Out of the mouth of 
babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength/ and their hearts yielded to the 
Up* of a child, an obedience which age 
aud wisdom could not have commanded. 
This incident, never forgotten by the in- 
habitants of his native valley, v. as after- 
ward* recalled to mind with deep inte- 
rest, when, after eleven years, he again 
addressed them as au authorized preacher 
of the gospel ; this was his only subsea 
quant visit, and but two years before his 
death. An Episcopal church had in the 
moan time been oracled in the valley, 
where the ordinances of religion were re- 
gularly administered, and where Edmund 
was listened to with affectionate admira- 
tion. The praises bestowed upon him 
owed, no doubt, somewhat of their fer- 

vmic, K t(» touching wcottootioms of hit 
Meter visit.'’ 


Wttbfc OTHi l U t tg boram Edmund bade 

WMNRSK4MMM& “ Farewell, Wyo- 

«bgt PpSara IssswU for ever. 
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Thy grove* «)#ht fajrtfee M WOi ef 
departed aegea ; thy fleets. tkoto ef 
the forgotten Dnikk of y 

thy cultivated fields, the productof 
the amusement of those wW, during 
life, loved rural scenes and enjoy- 
ments; thy open areas, the places 
where the abodes of goutbs exercised 
themselves in warlike sports; thy 
Susquehanna the bathing-places of 
nymphs and naiads; and thy houses, 
the dwellings of those who had for- 
merly been diikreet housewives” 

The v acation of the following year 
was made happy, by a visit to die 
Falls of the Passaic. After descri- 
bing a scene, of great beauty, the 
boy says , 44 How di\ ine are our sen- 
sations ! We look up with gratitude 
to the Creator of all things, and not 
only know but feel that he is a Fa- 
ther/* In wandering about the Falls 
be met a melancholy stranger, play- 
iug on his native bagpipes. w I 
thought,” Bays lie , 44 of the Highlands 
of Scotland. I saw in imaginations 
eye, a Wallace, or a Bruce, leading 
Scotia’s chiefs upon some daring en- 
terprise. I saw the chieftains of other 
times, the turf-raised monument, 
the four grey stones that rested on 
the body of heroes; metliought I 
heard the deserted, blind, and mourn- 
ful Oeisian lamenting for his child/* 
Returning with the setting sun, he 
thus writes :— 4 11 We saw the sun set- 
ting in his beauty ; the fields of 
grain look more lovely under his 
influence, and the river reflects his 
golden beams in its clear lucid chan- 
nel ; tbe village spire shines like 
gold ; the tinkling of tbe cow-bell is 
heard, as the village boy is driving 
her from the cotj the milkmaid 
with her pail ; the old people sitting 
at the doom enjoying the cool air, 
the children sporting on the green , 
the farmer returning with his plough, 
happier than the king in his palace, 
&c. All these pretty description* 
shew how early Ids fine spirit waa 
imbued with a high, and also a home- 
ly love of Nature, in ,/bich he de- 
lighted to the last, and which in riper 
years was sometimes vented in lan- 
guage, by earnestness and enthu- 
siasm of feeliz^g made poetical, though 
it can hardly be said that he ever was 
a poet pi . 

When in his fourteenth year, and 
properly thought by hid father to be 
too young for College, however well 
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fitted by attainments, Edmund was 
placed at a school just then rising 
into great celebrity. Here is n noble 
picture. « 

“ This was kept by Mr Kelson, distill - 
guisheil at that time as> the lilim] Track- 
er, in the city of New York, ami after- 
wards more widely known us the learned 
classical professor in Rutgers College, 
New Jersey. The mention of this name 
recalls to the writer, who was hi* college 
class-mate, the merits o*‘ a singular man ; 
and as death has now turned his misfor- 
tune into an instructive lesson, it may he 
permitted to dwell for u moment upon 
his eventful story. The life of Mr Nel- 
son was a. striking exemplification of that 
resolution which conquers fortune. To- 
tal blindness, alter a long, gradual ad- 
vance, came upon him about his twen- 
tieth year, when terminating his college 
course. It lound him poor, and left him 
to nil appearance both penniless and 

wretc hed, with two sisters to untiirain, 
without money, without friends, without 
a profession, ami without sight. Under 
such an accumulation of griefs most 
minds would have sunk, hui with Iniu if 
was otherwise. At all times proud ami 
resolute, his spirit rose at once into what 
might well he termed a fiereene** of in- 
dependence. lie resolved within him- 
self to be indebted foi Mippuit to no hand 
but his own. His classical education, 
which, from his feeble vision, had been 
necessarily impel feet, he now determined 
to complete*, and immediately entered 
upon the apparently hopeless task, with 
a view to lit hiiiiM'tt us a teacher of 
youth, He instructed his sisters in the 
pronunciation of Greek a ml Latin, and 
employed one or other constantly in the 
task of rending aloud to him the classics 
usually taught in the schools. A natu- 
rally taithlul memory, spurred on by 
such strong <*x< itement, performed its oft- 
repeated miracles ; and in*a sp:w e of time 
incredibly short, he been mo master of 
their contents, even to the mi ml lest points 
of critical reading. In illustration of 
this, the author remembers on one occa- 
sion, that a dispute having arisen between 
Mr N. and the Classical Professor of the 

College, as to, the construction of a pas- 
sage in Virgil, from which his Ktudenfs 

were reciting, the Tro lessor appealed to 
the circumstance of a comma in the sen- 
tence as i uiiclu-ive of the question. 

* True,’ said Mr N. colouring with 
strong emotion ; ‘ but permit me to ob- 
serve,’ ridded lie, turning his tdghtle-* 
eyeballs towards the hook he held in his 
hand, * that in ioy Ilcync edition it is u 

colon,. and not a cojnmn.’ At this pc> 
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rind a gentleman, who inohlenlally benauie 
acquainted with Iris history, in a feeling 
somewhere between pity and confidence, 
placed his two eons under hie charge, 
w ith a view to enable him to try the ex- 
periment. A fetv months trial was suf- 
ficient ; he then fearlessly uppoared before 
the public, utid at once challenged a com- 
parison with the best established ilussir.il 

schools of the city. The novelty and bold- 
ness of the attempt attracted general at- 
tention ; tlie lofty confidence lie displayed 
in himself excited respect ; and soon his 
untiring assiduity, his real knowledge, 

and a burning zeal, which, knowing no 
hounds in his own devotion to his scho- 
lars, awakened somewhat of a correspond- 
ing spirit in their minds, completed the 
conquest. His reputation spread daily, 
(*cholacs flocked to him in crowds • com- 
petition sunk before him ; and in the 
course of a very few \ cars he found him- 
self iu the enjoyment of an income supe- 
rior to that td any college patronage in the 

Ini ted States— with In him the infinite- 
ly higher gratification of having risen 
above the pity of the woild, utol fought 
his own blind way to hoiioui able indr. 
prudence. Nor was this all , he had suc- 
ceeded in placing classical education on 
higher ground than any of hi.s piedeces 
sor& or contcnipur.iric', had dune; and he 
felt pnmd to think that he w a* in some 
nu'.tMin a bi'iichu im to that t ullege w hit h 
a few rears before he had cnteicd iu po- 
verty and quitted in blindness." 

It was at this school that young 
fjriliiti iirnt became ucqufiiuted with 
his biographer, who say* lie “ knew 
him then a lovely boy, full of sensi- 
bility and generous ardour, bearing 
with blushing modesty the honours 
heaped upon him, in a race where 
he randy or never failed to come oil 
victor ; and Mich he may nay he con- 
tinued to Know him the. mnnindei 
of his short life.” Some specimens 
are given of his translations front 
^ irjfil and Ovid, done with much 
elegance and spirit. 

In the autumn of this same year, 
tleli),) when he was just fifteen 
years old, Kdmund appeared aujon? 
the candidates for admission into 
Columbia College. The examina- 
tion for entrance into that college, 
was at that time lout? and rigid, con- 
tinued fur several days, and termi- 
nated iu an arrangement of their 
names iu the order of merit. The 
older schools were not willing to 
yield pre-eminence to a blind com- 
petitor* Their choice scholars were 
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therefore studiously drilled fur the 
ocraHion; and moHt of the teachers, 
mtd many anxious fathom, were 
in Hose attendance to encourage 
their sons or pupils by their pre- 
sence, or perhaps to become judges 
of the impartiality of the decision. 
Among these, says Professor M*Vic- 
kar, Mr Nelson might always be dis- 
tinguished; the first to come, the last 
to go ; the most anxious, aud yet the 
most confident ; his blind steps, as he 
entered the hall, being followed, 
rather than directed, by the youth 
who attended him, so singularly re- 
solute was lie in all his motions. His 
beloved pupil, Edmund Gridin, on 
this occasion triumphed over all 
competitors, though some of them 
were by much bis seniors, and of 
more than ordinary talent and attain- 
ments. 

From all the Professors during his 
connexion with the college, Edmund 
received marks of high approbation 
and confidence ; but in the \cnerable 
President Mhe late Hr Harris,) he. 
excited a feeling more akin to the 
affection of a parent. During a fever 
which had brought him very low, 
“ his wMierable and venerated 
friend” visited Min iri his father’s 
liou*e ; and tin* meeting, as described 
by his father, was si touching one. 
Edmund had ri-on treinblingtrom his 
seat to receive the President; but the 
“ good old man IiitMcd to him, ex- 
tended in’s arms, mid folded his ema- 
ciated form to his bosom ; neither 
spoke tor nearly a minutes aud both 
wept, as those who had longed but 
despaired to meet again.” In August 
1 n2;i, at the age of nineteen, he took 
the usual degree of A.B, ; and, on 
parting, the highest honours were 
adjudged him amidst universal ap- 
plause, His biographer, in the fol- 
lowing beautiful passage, lias set be- 
fore them a picture which all gene- 
rous youths will do well to Htudy, 
and, it’ possible, to make it a true pic- 
ture too of their own academical life. 

*' Edmund's habit* of study nl this pe- 
riod might. h«* recommended as a model to 
the *tudetU, on tlse score both of health 
and Industry. They were early formed ; 
and, partly from love of order, *till more 
lVmn n simi*o of duly, were persevpringly 
maintained through the whole course of 
hi* education. His pnietlee Was to rise 
so early as lo Mmly between two and 
thi\»e hours before breaUust, which invfd 
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was at eight o'clock in winter, and seven 
in summer. ills morning studies were, 
therefore, during one half of the year, 
commenced by candle-light. From break- 
last until three r.M., the hour of dinner, 
he was employed at his books ; either at 
home, school, or college. After dinner. 
In* gave up to exercise # und recreation un- 
til twilight; when he resumed his studies, 
und continued them until bedtime. While 
n schoolboy, this was at the primitive 
hour of nine o’clock, and not later tlinn 
ten, while a coifc*gian • thus securing for 
sleep some of tho*c early hours, which, 
iii the opinion of physicians, nre worth 
double the amount after midnight, for the 
rest and imigorntion of both body and 
mind. After quitting college, tin* de- 
mands of social intercourse broke in upon 
this regularity, aud led him to trespass in 
his studies far upon the night • it was a 
change, however, which he both lament- 
ed Mini condemned ; and had his life been 
spared, would no doubt have returned to 
those fresh morning hours which he al- 
ways spoke of with delight, and which are 
so essential to the health of the student. 
Happy they who <im receive this doc- 
nine, wilh the young it is in their 
power, and let them choose wisely and in 
time, lest haply wh«*n old they pay the 
pennlly of having divorced a life of study 
from one of healthy citjoj ment. With 
Edmund, these legiilur habits strength- 
ened a constitution naturally delicate, and 
enabled Mm to hear without injury a 
more than ordinal*} degree of mental ex- 
ertion, and to execute an amount of intel- 
lect uni labour almost incredible nt his 
early years having left behind him ma- 
nuscripts to the amount of rtt least six 
octnvo volumes. The secret of Ills health 
Jay in early hours, und regular systematic 
exercise ; and his example in this parti- 
cular is the more valuable, because in our 
country it is more tootled. In Europe, 
the sedentary habits of the students are 
attended with comparatively little danger 
lo what awaits them in our warmer cli- 
mate, where they are found so often to 
lender valueless all the advantages of edu- 
cation, and to present the painful picture 
of n young man urifitted for usefulness in 
his profession by the very zeal with which 
he bus pursued it. The peculiar charac- 
ter of young Clriflin contributed still fur- 
ther to this end ; he enjoyed the health 
which flows from equanimity. Ills mind 
was singularly well balanced ; in that 
happy even pftise which ever preserved 
its serenity; hence, though earnest, Ve 
was not enthusiast'll’ ; thoughMiligent, he 
never overstrained his powers, but pre- 
served, on all occasions, even of thehigh- 

<M excitement; a truii'pill wrlf-powwtoib 
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and an even sweetings «l temper, which 
to a st run per savoitred of coldness ; hut 
to thosf who knew his warm heart, only 
added to their admiration of his abilities. 
'Phis felicity of nature was early remark- 
ed of him hy his teachers. * He did 
every thing,* says Mr G., ‘ apparently 
without effort and, so far at least ns it 
vras called forth in academic com petiti on, 
the author speaks from long personal ob- 
servation, haring often regarded with 
wonder his calm benevolent repose of fea- 
tures in the midst of the Highest exertion ; 
which he remembers on one occasion to 
have drawn forth from one of his exa- 
miners the warm-hearted exclamation, 

1 lie has the face of an angel. 

Such was Edmund UriAin in his 
nineteenth year— a youth of whom 
any country — England or Scotland— 
might have been proud ; — and nimy 
Mich there are, at this hour, in their 
cottages and halls, destined, with all 
their talents and attainments equal 
to his, and some of them, no doubt, 
with genius superior, to perish, per- 
haps, ere their prime, or to pass ob- 
scurely, but happily, thiough the 
light of the valley of life into the 
shadow of that of death, and to lea\ e 
behind them, in tho humble sphere 
of their prolonged usefulness, Imt a 
fast-fading name, uukno wn altogether 
to the wider world. ‘A few favoured 
spirits find biographers, and continue 
to live on earth in their u Remains/’ 
They shine, lil^e the lessor light*, in 
their own quiet region of the skies ; 
nor are they obscured hy the larger 
luminaries. ’Tis pleasant, but mourn- 
ful to the soul, to look at those fair 
emblems of pixrily and peace, with- 
drawn unstained and undisturbed 
from the storms t of the world. His 
schoolboy and college years were? 
the most Felicitous allowed to this 
noble hoy. He* was happy ever in 
the vernal dawn of his own moral 
and intellectual and religious being, 
brightening more and more iuto the 
perfect day. The desire of know- 
ledge has been with some gifted 
spirits a bunting— a devouring pas- 
sion ; with him it was a tranquil and 
steady affection, that did indeed grow 
with what it fed on, but found con- 
stant contentment in every new ac- 
quisition, and loved the sweet sea- 
sons of study because they were all 
ho like out* another, and because the 
dosing year* contained at last such 
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a quiet crowd of hours, days, weeks, 
and months, all blended together tn 
the dream of memory by the magic 
of one lustrous and unclouded light. 
As every study had its hour— says 
his amiable and enlightened biogra- 
pher, — and every hour its employ- 
ment, the day was always free for 
its own labours ; no neglect of yes- 
terday burdened it, or "threw hurry 
and anxiety into Ids preparation or 
performance of a prescribed task. 
Rut he beautifully adds — a still great- 
er blessing rested upon it. As indus- 
try was the surest road to case, in it 
seems to have been also that to in- 
nocence and virtue, aud to have 
left his moral character, not on- 
ly without blemish, but above sus- 
picion. This indeed was to hate 
been expected from that generous 
industry which belonged as much to 
the heart us to the head, and which, 
springing from high aud pure mo- 
tives, led naturally to the pursuit aud 
practice “ of whatever was pure, 
lovely, or of good report.” 

Emerging from the retirement of 
college life, thus crowned with ho- 
nours, and at an nge most accessible 
to flattery, a little youthful vanity, 
say i* the good Professor, might have 
been pardoned to him, especially as 
to all other ext ulpatory circumstan- 
ces was joined the reputation of great 
personal beauty; vet did he con- 
tinue to be noticed for a modesty 
of maimer approaching to shyness, 
and a diffidence which was some- 
times mistaken for coldness, aud still 
oft oner set down to the charge of af- 
fectation. With ko many fine accom- 
plishments, such love of knowledge, 
aud so much sensibility, the choice 
oi a profession was to Edmund Grif- 
fin a perilous thing; and in a state' of 
doubtfulness, he took that step from 
tyhich he thought he could most ea- 
sily recede. He entered his father’s 
office as a student of law, and there 
remained about two months, dili- 
gently devoted to the study of St ; but 
there was a voice within that called 
lifni to more sacred duties; and at, 
length, after some delay, and much 
doubt of his own faithfulness, he re- 
solved ilpon devoting himself to the 
ministry, ami fhfct m the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, to which, at that 
time/ *00 member of his family b«- 
toitpfed; ‘tfilrf choice of a pto- 
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fe#$i m* Professor, M‘Viekar, among 
many other esculent observations, 
lias *be following — 

.Edmund’ s preference «f the 'Episco- 
pal church, though suddenly avowed, had 
been slowly end deliberately formed. Hh 
first doubts arose in pursuing his academic 
course of civil history. The period of* the 
Hefunnation arrested his attention, the 
circumstance# of haste and distrust which 
then attended the establishment of the 
presbyterian form of church government, 
bearing so evidently tlie murks of cxpc~ 
diency and not choice, together with the 
open declaration of many of its leaders to 
that effect, putting themselves on the 
ground of necessity, in casting off the ju- 
risdiction of bishops ; those things very 

naturally startled him in his preposses- 
sions, and led him to farther enquiry. In 
attending the prayers of the church, 
which he then on asionally did, he became 
deeply imjiro-iswl with the beauty and de- 
votion of its noble liturgy. In its solemn 
and impressive services, its grave nnd de- 
corous regularity, thorn was something 
peculiarly attractive, to one of hia refined 
and almost fastidious taste. Hi, feelings 
revolted from any thing like an approach 
to familiarity of language addressed to 
the Deity, He argued, that public wor- 
ship demanded the emiseci.il ion id the 
lips, us well .in the heart; that the name 
of Ood should belike his nature, “cloth- 
ed in majesty and that the fervour of 
Christian boldness should never i*o so far 
u<> to make iu:m forget (lie humility (hat 
belongs to a ** worm of the dii-t " these 
securities he niU*c.d in extempore prayer, 
but found in the ritual of the church. In 
this matter, too, h in judgment went with 
his feelings; in the use of prescribed 
forms lie recognised, as he elicit said, the 
strongest bulwark against both error of 

doctrine and Ihnaticistn of life; and 
who! her lie looked into the past history 
or present state of the Christian church, 
he found abundant proof ol the. necessity 
of sncji safeguards. Hi# own uiulttry 

was full of warning examples ; and whjm 

he *avr the pathless ocean of error into 
which so many churches had wandered 
for the want ol such a Joudiuuvk, of micJi 
an abiding test by which to try tlw doc- 
trines of the living preacher, lie may he 
s. iid to have cbtnij to the liturgy of the. 
church as to the pillar, or rather the an- 
chor of Christendom 

In a letter written to a Presbyte- 
rian friend, October Uf), JUe 
a vovtis liitf prrilkfi eiico Qf tbe Episco- 
pal <}htux’U|dHEd Jus friend to 
aKcueo his wtuvUifdoliptcy in speak* 

ing thus plainly againnt the feelings 


be entertains in favour of bis own 
denomination. “ My preference of 
the Episcopal Church arises From 
my com ictiun of the superior purity 
of its origin, the greater certainty of 
its doctrines and the beauty, holi- 
ness, and devotion of its forms.” In 
the Maine letter he ty rites thus of his 
religious' connexions, and of his views 
on entering on the ministry. 

“ With respect to nij motives fur en- 
tering the profiled mi : — T have chosen If 
not, believe me, lor a maintenance or it 
iianip. No; I could not sell my soul to 
everlasting death, for the humiis of keep- 
ing the breath of life in this mortal frame. 

J could lint grasp at the lire! mg shadows 
of earthly fume, forsaking the substantial 
and inestimable good of everlasting glon. 

I acknowledge, most fully, the truth of 
vonr description of the unsanctilied man 
who takes upon liinisc.lf the v Imracter ol' 
a minister ui Cod- I know that he mil's! 
be hvporiitical, perjured, impious. I 
know that lie must he, in this life, a- 
wretched a ■> restraint, self-denial, and con- 
science, can make uu unrcgeiierate man , 
.mil that he must have his portion in the 
world to come, heddc that betraying dis- 
ciple whii'C character and conduct his 
most nearly resemble. 3Jero worldiy ho- 
nour, mere worldly prudence, would de- 
ter me from making all my life a lie — 
my whole existence a seme, a reality of 
wretchedne* •. Ihit I hope I have that 
within ne which will render it unneceK- 
s.trv to call these principlea into exercise. 
Mv heart is changed from what it once, 
was. I acknowledge tfi« existence of sin 
within me, anil I abhor it us the cause of 
every evil, a> the bar to every good. 1 
love, aduuiv, revere the clinrac ter of (foil. 

1 believe in the character of Jesus Christ, 
as flic only moans of salvation ; 1 love 
his character, his attributes; 1 h;ve him 
as the voluntary onvi^tie.c for my sin**, the 
atoning victim for my jiiujtiiih"*. 1 Jove 
his cause- -the greatest, the most philan- 
thropic, the most nll-impoilant, that ever 
engaged tlie attention of mankind. To 
this cause, if i my hope and prujer lo 
be made the instrument of good. Though 
my heart is changed, 1 cannot linuly say 

it is regenerate ; and bebeve me when I 
sftv, that 1 will never approach the coni- 
niunion-table tttrlil my hope is stronger 
nnd move constant.” 

, r riie same strain of fervent piety 
runs through a letter written to a 
friend, shortly after, ou tlje death t»f 
a sister ;-Jr 

“ Dtmr - i '.writ* to you' under 
ciraunslauccs ul aHlktU'n, which it bai 
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not Won the lot of mu* family ever be- 
fore to experience. (^nr dear Ellon is no 
more. Slu* died Inst Sunday evening, 
after mi ilJneas of about four weeks. We 
foci resigned to this providence of God, 
not only because it is the wilt of our 
heavenly Father that we should suffer 
affliction, but because one beloved relative 
gave the most amsMatory evidences of ha- 
ving made her peace with God, and of 
her being about to enter upon the joys of 
hea\cu. She was in termed of her danger 
about two weeks befol e per death. She 
was heard in prayer. She called her dear 
father to pray with her; and when in* 
formed she was dying, about, thirty-six 
hoars before her end, though she was 
perfectly possessed of her reason, thekmu 
of terrors had no terror fur her. Ought 
we not to be thankful, my dear — — — , in- 
stead of repining that slu* is taken from 
us to be with her God? For my own 
part, I shall think of her hereafter, not 
with the bitterness of grief, hut with the 
.sad, yet sweet and soothing recollection wc 
derive from joys that arc gone. 1 shall 
regard her not as she lay upon the bed of 
death, though even theie the smile of a 
seraph dwelt upon her lips — not as she 
now lies in her narrow house, as culm, as 
pure, as innocent as the statue of a saint, 
hut as a blessed .••pint culling to my spi- 
rit, bidding me prepare to appear before 
my Gotl, to stand nilh her in the pre- 
sence ol her Kedcemer, and enjoy with 
her the beatitude of heaven. Pray with 

me, my dear , ih.it 1 may be enabled 

to attain that preparation. J\]y compo- 
sure does not, 1 trust, arn-c from insen- 
sibility ; from boil I have nought for con- 
solation, ami I trust it is from God 1 
haw found it. Pray lor my dear parents; 
they will sec this kttcr, and join in the 
request that the v may have that consola- 
tion which cornelh down from above. 

Fray for all of us, my dear , that 

our hc.irt.s may' be purified in the furnace 
of affliction ; and that wc may have rea- 
son to thank God, not only for her, but 
tor ourselves ; that our sister, daughter, 
and fiietid, has been taken Iroiin uh. Let 
in>t this deprivation damp the joy of my 

dear cousin ’s bridal ; we trust that 

it has been nil* Mister’s bridal also, and 
titur. the bridegroom whom she has wed- 
ded, is one. who, thioughout all the rnrb 
]es* ages nt eternity, will be able to drive 
every pain and < very mm row fur, \ery far 
iron) her heart.” 

In August lb-20, diter' three years 
devotion to theological studies, lie 
was admitted into dcacou’k orders by 
Bishop IlobaU — 14 The warm, the 
energetic friend, the liberal patron 
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of youthful merit, then engaged in 
one of those frequent and laborious 
visitations through his extensive dio- 
cese, which, though to human eye 
they shortened his usefulness, have 
yet left behind them such an apos- 
tolic seal of his ministry, as is in it- 
self a blessing, and may well awaken 
into emulation thousands of those 
who follow him.” Mr Gridin was 
appointed by his diocesan to accom- 
pany him on his Episcopal visita- 
tion ; anrl at V tica stopped, to sup- 
ply, for a time, the pulpit of a cler- 
gyman who took his place as travel- 
ling companion. On his return to 
New York, he was appointed, nlotfg 
with a dear friend, agent of the Ge- 
neral Theological Seminary, in whit h 
they had both been educated for 
some years, and went to Philadel- 
phia to collect contributions for that 
establishment,. 

** Hi^ return \\n^ masked by cm* <d 
those little incidents which arc trcjewml 
up in tbe memory of parents \\ ben death 
ba-i removed tbe objc< t of tin m. Ldmuwd, 
at all times a devoted Mmhnt, Irnl no 
great collect ion of books .\ yood ihenb.^i- 
ral library was therefore tin* gn at eh;e< i i i 
bis ambition, and its nrquUilinn, : t this 
period, was one <»f those ple;;->mu surprise* 
with which parents love tr "ratify a d.ti- 
liii'f child. A hiidily Valuable one, ihc 
property of a deceased rb*r'*\ inau, u.»s tor 
Hale. It was purchased hj .Mr Griihn un- 
known to his soil, and during In- .tbseine 
on this tour trand’ened to his study, 
which was converted into a neat and well- 
furnished library. On entering. upon his 
return, his well-known room, be was lost 
first in astonish men, and then in delight- 
ful thankfulness, Such a son, what fa- 
ther would not love to gratify i The In-s 
of Mich a moii, what e^u enable, a father to 
hear, but that hope which looks beyond 
the eruve V” 

About lltiH period be. was appoint- 
ed assistant to the reel or of Si .hum's’ s 
Church; but his health soon after 
becoming very precarious, be made 
a tour to Baltimore ami Washington, 
from which he derived much benefit, 
and to confirm it was then ad vised 
to visit Europe, for which, accord- 
ingly, lie set. Kail in October I JS, 
being then twenty-two years of age. 

Mr Griffin passed two mom in* in 
Paris; ami his Journal (though that 
part of it is wot published) contains 
luuny picturesque descriptions of 

what he eavv and beard, especially 
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of the personal appearance, man- cupied by bis Italian Journal ; and 
nets, and character of its savans and very delightful reading it i% full of 
popular lecturers. But he longed to fine fresh feeling, and without a par- 
moss Mont Cenis. The ardour with tide of pedantry every where shew- 
wliich he greeted Italy’s names of ing the scholar. It is imbued with 
glory and scenes of interest, none, a noble love of liberty, and marked 
says his biographer, can fully appre- throughout by the most generous uud 
date, “ hut the youthful scholar exalted sentiments. The taste of the 
from the New World.” This asser- young minister of feligion is as pure 
tion seems somewhat startling but as his morals; but lie is in nothing 
it is thus explained, and, as he thinks, too fastidious; not delicate over- 
no doubt established by the iuge- much ; manly in his innocent life, and 
nious J’rofeshor. “Those of Eng- indulgent in iiis judgments, from the 

land, 01 the Continent, may tUit the spirit of that faith whidi is at all 
monuments of Italy better (jualified times his solace and his strength — 
to va amine and lo judge ; but tojec? that in which he “placetli his df3- 
their power belongs peculiarly to the light.” The woiks of the fine arts 
American student." What Auieri- lie desci iben always well, but those 
can student over felt their power — of nature better; and there are not 
like Byron f But let us beat our wanting some solemn, almost sublime 
friend to the end. “ lie to whom passages, containing meditations on 
jmUrtfay /.-* unl/f/uitt/, stands in the great cv outs and characters of the 
speechless admiration on the spot qjdcn time, and on the revolutions 
when* a llourmtrodc, or before works of empire. But the pervading eba- 
which a fireman chisel traced ; these racter of the whole is a temper of 
are feelings which a European can mind at once pensive and cheerful, 
hardlv estimate, blit which our \ oung which carries one along u itli it in its 
tra\ eller seems to ha\ e experienced own deliuht, and interests the reader 
in their full force, for lie lingered in all that interested the spectator, 
amid them, and especially at Borne, There is not a sentence of false or 
alter all theothei American travellers in Hated feeling in the two volumes ; 
had (putted it, and to the \ eiy utmost no allected enthusiasm ; no raptures, 
limit ol his time.” Tlmt will ue\er And ever as he motes along, Mr 
do; but let us be with the young flrifthi lets drop easily from his pen 
rapt American traveller in Italy, ami observations on life and manners 
see how he spook* ot it- wonder*, which shew that his intercourse with 
Aker a rapid visit to Naples and books had not been barren, but pro- 
iVstbm, he i clurned northward by litic of line thoughts and sentiments 
way of Ancona and Bologna, to Ye- which gained new life when awa- 
nire. Through Padua, Vicenza, and keneu by the realities, or the slia- 
P.irma, he readied Milan ; and, cross- down of the realities, of which he 
in:r the Simplon towards the end ot had read in the poetry aud philoso- 
June, bade to Italy an unwilling fare- pby of the people, among whose de- 
well. generated descendants he now walks. 

The whole of the first volume, and finely exclaiming, 
nearly a third of the second, are oc- 

\\ on hi that thou wert more strong, at least less fair, 
l.und oi the orangi'giove amt myrtle bower! 

To hail whose strand, to breathe whose genial air, 

Is bliss, to nil who lVel of bliss the power. 

To look upon whose mountain- in the hour 
When thy sun sinks in glory, and a veil 
Of purple flows around them, would restore. * 

The sense of beauty when all else might fail. 

Would that thou writ more strong, at least less fair, 

Parent of fruits, alas ! no more of men ! 

Where springs the olive e’en from mountains bare, 

The yellow harv.rrt, loads the scarry tilled plain, » 

Spontaneous shoots the vine, In rich festoon 

From tree to tree depending, and the flowers * 

Wreathe with their chaplets, sweet though fading soon* 

E’en fallen columns and decaying lowers. 
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WnuM iliLVii ilimi wert more strong* ot lewd let# fain, , - (11 , 
If uine of the beautiful, but not ibo bni\el 
At here noble i'ui uj, bold outline, princely air, 

Distinguish e'en the peasant and the slave ; 

Where like the goddess sprung front oceau’s wave, 

Her mortal sisters boast immortal grace, 

Nor spoil those charms which partial nature gave, 

I5y ui t's weak aids or fashion \ vain grimace* 


Would that thou wert more strong, at least less fair, 

Thou nurse of every art, save one alone, 

The art of self-defence ! Thy fostering care 
Tiring* out a nobler life from senseless stone, 

And bids e’en canvass speak ; thy magic tone, 

Infused in music, mnv constrains the soul 
With tears the power of melody to own, 

And now with passionate throbs that *>purii control. 

Would that thou wert less fair, at least more strong, 
Grave of the mighty dead, the living mean ! 

Can nothing rou&e ye both? no tyrant's wrong, 

No memory of the hraie, ofwhat lias been ? 

Yon broken areli one 1 spoke of triumph, then 

That mouldering walTtoo spoke of brave defence — 
Shades of departed licioe*, ri^e again ! 

Italians, lisc, and thni't the oppressor** hence! 


Oh, Italy ! my country, fait* thee well ! 

For art thou not my country, at whose breast 
Were nurtured those whose thoughts within me dwell, 
The fathers of my mind? whose fune imprest, 

KVn on mv infant fnney, bade it r**st 

With patriot fondnes-.- on thy hills and streams*, 

Kre yet thou didst receive me as a guest, 

Livelier than I had seen thee in my dreams ? 


Then fare thee, well, iny country, loved and lost . 

Teo early lost, alas : when ouce so dear ; 

J turn in sorrow from thy glorious coast, 

And urge the feet forbid to linger here. 

Hut must I rove by Arno's current clear, 

And hear the rush of Tibet's yellow flood, 

And wander on the mount, now waste and drear* 
Where Ca*s:»i’s palace in its glory stood ; 

t 

And see again partin' no pr’s loved bay. 

And I’aestuin’s shrines, and Haile's chis^ic shore, 
Aud mount the bark, and listen to the lay 

That floats by night through Venice — never more ? 
Fur off I seem to hear the Atlantic roar— 

It washes not thy foot, that ensious sea, 
liufc waits, with outstretch'd arms, to waft me o’er 

To other lands, far, far, alas, from thee. 

« 

Faie, fare thee well onen more. I love thee not 
A*- other things Inanimate. Thou. ar$ 

I'li** cherish’d mistress of my youth $ forgot 
Thou never Vanst he while I have a Fctirt, 
launch'd on those waters, wild witli ^torm. u#nl wind, 
• I know not, atk not, what may Fe my lot ; , 

Fi>C 4 tom from thee, no fear ':iin,tmH*hmy miud, 
Ufootllng in gloom on that onyldpcr ^ougl|t, (j 


[July, 
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These arc good lines, tfie best by far 
hi the volumes; but Mr Griffin’* 
prose is far superior to Iris verse — it 
19 more poetical— whether bespeaks 
of the people or of their country, 
llis letter on Turin and the Turinese 
is in all respects admirable, and, oc- 
curring early in the volume, assures 
us at once that he will turn out to be 
an instructive traveller. He saw 
at a glance that the manners of the 
Turinese furnish no illustration of 
Italian character. Their very lan- 
guage, his line ear told him, is a dia- 
lect ; their costume is transalpine. 
Their featu res, th ough gen orally Ij an d- 
Rorao, had not that classic mould 
which he had been taught to expect on 
the classic ground of Italy. lie knew 
that lie was not yet in the Italy of 
the ancients. The most striking fea- 
ture to him, on coming from Fiance, 
was the general devout ness of the 
people. \\ hile in France, the churches 
were always meant, the people al- 
ways spoke with disrespect of the 
mysteries of religion and the mem- 
bers of the priesthood, and these lat- 
ter shewed themselves hut seldom, 
or walked with downcast eyes and 
deprecating humility of aspect. 
Here, on the contrary, the elim ches 
were well attended, and the priests 
walk abroad through the streets with 
an air unembarrassed and independ- 
ent, and seem to be treated with de- 
ference and kindness. The best po- 
sitions in the vicinity of the city for 
prospect, he says rightly, are the ci- 
tadelon the west, and the bridge of the 
Po on the east. Beyond the bridge 
arises a lofty hill, whose topmost 
summit is crowned by the* aspiring 
dome of the Supenra; its sides aie 
covered by the country-seats of the 
Piedmontese nobility ; and nearer 
at hand, on a smaller eminence, 
arises a beautiful convent. But tjie 
great ornament of Turin Is still far- 
ther in the distance. The lofty pin- 
nacles of Mount Crnis use far in 
the west, resting lightly on the azure 
sky, and only distinguishable from 
clouds by the precision of their out- 
line. Towards the south the pointed 
cone of Monte Viso vises far above its 
neighbours, and seems to pierce the 
heavens. The Alpiuc barrier ngajn 
stretches itself from 'M^otint t'eufa, 
towards the north, and conti rules un- 
til broken in the north-t*a' 9 l bv the val- 
ley of the Pq. Meantime, tbe cliild- 
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reu of the Alps, at various poiuts, de- 
scend in less lofty ridges; the plain 
of Piedmont and its surrounding ram- 
parts present a natural amphitheatre, 
whose arena is the plain itself, whose 
gradually nrising benches are the 
aspiring summits of the successive 
mountains, and wlujse walks are the 
eternal Alps. The following is a 
very fine description : — 

‘ It was on tin; morning of our leaving 
Tuiiu that 1 a bcLt* , r view tlmn on 
any preceding occasion, of the magnifi- 
cent scenery with which it is surround- 
ed. tttuvtuig’fit six oMorfc, wt‘ soon ar- 
livcdul the bridge of the Pn, .uni I looked 
of course for the mount. tins. My hopt nl 
seeing them was lull small, as day had 
only ju.it begun to break. However, far 
in the horizon, opposed to the coining sun, 
I perceived a lalrit rid, which ‘aried to 
maik 1 heir outline. While the re-t of the 
world was still buried iau>»ht, they went 
privileged In catch the* beams o( day . By 
and by their colour warmed into aiiih 
inMMtr line, which eon trailed heaulifulh 
with the violet tint oi the in. f that lay 
iu darkness at their teet. As ir.i ruing 
advanced, a icd-hot glow mcretded. ami 
(he vast aiuphitiieati e of Piedmont was 
in its whole western sett ‘mi, bunted u|* 
with mi ineffable and owir\vin lin'i.g rud'- 
aiice. Meantime the eastern hoii/m was 
not unworthy of attention. T lie golden 
hues of an Italian sky formed a magnifi- 
cent background, against whiili mii»' ve- 
I i •* \ ed the tower* oi the Nuprrg,., and the 
picturesque outline of the neighbouring 
hills. Sciimdj had I time to con temp* at <• 
this part of the scene and tinn tow aids 
the iiioiint lins, before their aspict was 
again changed. The mist h.»d talk n like 
a cult. .in at their feit, ami the piecaiimis 
tints of d.iwn had ripened into a twilight 

grey. The mountains theiiiv Ives, in tluie 
whole v.i't extent, nhw n eined a wail of 
fire. 1 uni 19-ina no figure of 1 lietoi ic, and 
wish to b. 1 midrr.ilood iitn.tlly. him in 
the furnace could not have glow .d v. ilh 

an intenser 1 ed, than did those si up* minus 
masses in the rays of morinii”. .Never did 
1 wltne-s u .'Cene of such tianvrmh ;il and 
overwhelming tnagiiiiieoiice. A wail of 
lire, terming almost us rxlciiibc hull 
the i-irciimfereiu'e of earth, its h.*tilc- 
nicnt* and pyramids and towels slc-aiing 
upwards into heaven, as if pivpai ii'„, t.» 
iniluuie those elevated regions; ; ml alien e 
ami still beyojid, new spires eutrhing the 
same fiery radiance, the bases of tin* 
mountains ^clothed in vapouv, the vnl/ey 
pervaded with the grey mist of twilight, 
the distapt towp relieve^ against this bril- 
liant background, the majestic liver, the 
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■rich eastern si* 3*, romposcil a landscape 
which lmm# lit the tears into imy © # vrs, and 
rh’.siiiK my lip* in silence, precluded even 
the ot dm.ti'3 cxpressunis of delight. ” 

Having reached through snows 
the summit of the Apennines, Mr 
GriHin charmingly describes his de- 
scent into the t alley of the Polceve- 
ra, by traverses cut into the sides of 
the mountain. Twas like entering 
almost at mice iuto quite a dUVercnt 
region. The snow had disappeared ; 
the hill-side was clothed with ver- 
dure; the early flowers of spring 
began to shew their l/eads, and a 
milder atmosphere breathed from 
the trenial south. And how exquisite- 
ly beautiful is that \ alley ! Its over- 
valued mountains, its murmuring 
stream, its pleasant villas, its ldgli- 
weated churches, its picturesque vil- 
lages placed by the river-side, or on 
some Jolty knoll — ami then the ac- 
cessaries of the scene, in one place a 
line of irmles creeping slowly up the 
mountain side ; in another, a group 
of peasants in the peculiar costume 
of their country, red caps, short jack- 
ets, small clothes and long gaiters, 
with perhaps a coat or great-coat, 
arranged in careless folds over the 
shoulder; here a solitary individual 
opening the earth, a sign so grateful 
of returning spring ; there another 
engaged in pruning the vines, or cut- 
ting the canes, which grow sponta- 
neously in the humid bottoms; with 
here and there a piiest in flowing 
garments, or a female dressed in red, 
the favourite colour, which, though 
not calculated to satisfy good taste, 
still adds to the effect of the roman- 
tic scenery. I have heard the Ita- 
lians accused of laziness, says Mr 
< biffin, and have Vnvself seen them, 
in crowds lounging unemployed, and 
sunning themselves in the stieets of 
villages. Hut if such be their natu- 
ral characteristics, this valley at least 
forms n striking exception. Here 
not only every inch of apparently 
piacticahie ground is sedulously cul- 
tivated, hut the steep sides of the 
mountain-* arc, covered with regular 
orchards of chestnut trees, and the 
stony bed of the river is actually 
cleared for use, arid walled in Jittle 
patches with pebble* gathered in the 
operation. 

Me have seen bow wefl Mr Grif- 
fin describes the scenery of Nature. 

His letter from Genoa contains some 
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line passage* descriptive of the works 
of art. in th© church of the Aibrrgo 
Dei Povcri, there is a bas-relief by 
Michael Angelo, which is placed over 
one of the altars. When compared 
with it, all its other decorations fade 
into i usigui tic fi uce — even the beauti- 
ful altar of Carrara mat hie, orna- 
mented by a line statue, by Puget, of 
the Assumption of the Virgin. This 
bas-relief is a round medallion, about 
two feet and a half in diameter, and 
represents Christ dead, mid embra- 
ced by ins Mother. You may have 
seen it; and it has often been de- 
scribed; but seldom or ever more 
feelingly than l>y this young Ameri- 
can. 'The head of the Sntionr, and 
the head find hands of Mary, are. 
alone visible. One hand of the Mo- 
ther supports his falling head, the 
other re-Us upon his neck and bo- 
som. I lei lips are approached to- 
wards him, as if to kiss the cold in- 
animate cheek. The face of the Sa 
vioui bears tin* mat ks of a consomme 
and overwhelming iiuguicdi. The 
hollow eye, the lines of the brow 
and mouth, speak irresistibly to tin 
heart. Yet tin* storm is overpast, 
anil more than the repose of death, 
the \erv tmtiquillify of hoaiui, h.is 

settled down upon the features. The 
face of the Mother is one of lit mg 
anguish, modified by the tenderer 
traits of affection. Should the pile 
ot St Peter’s, sa>s Mr Griffin enthu- 
siastically, tumble to the earth, and 
were the walls of the Vatican itself 
defaced, the immortal artist nrtrlit 
trust to this single reniinint for the 
preservation of hi* tame. 

Mr Griffin speaks equally well of 
that fine picture of Guido in the 
church of St Ambrosio — one of l»i> 
finest — the Assumption of the A'ir- 
trin/ The Virgin is borne upwards, 
in ft sitting posture, by a host, of an- 
geSs, who surround her on every 
side, and precede her iuto Heaven. 
She is clothed in while — her hands 
aro folded meekly on her bosom — 
her countenance is raised towards 
her destined home. That heavenly 
expression, for which Guido is so 
remarkable, glows in her counte- 
nance with ineffable force, and satis- 
fies the imagination that it maybe in 
very truth a just resemblance of the 
Mother of the Son of God, ascend- 
ing up in glory. The St Ignatius of 

Rubens, and the Stoning of St Ste- 
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phen, from the joint hands of Ra- 
phael and Julio Romano, he speaks 
of with the same eloqucucc of feel- 
ing, and without any of that pre- 
tence of scientific, knowledge of the 
ai t, which renders most critiques by 
amateurs or connoisseurs so disgust- 
ing ; and when the subject is kji- 
ci cd, sometimes so impious. Speak- 
ing of Raphael’s part in that divine 
picture, Jesus seated at the right 
hand of his Father, leaning over with 
one hand extended in the attitude of 

benediction, and surrounded by a 
cloud of angels — he says truly, that 
the God-made man is depicted with 
wonderful grace and expression, anil 
that the angels are worthy repre- 
sentations of the inhabitants of Hea- 
ven. In the same natural strain, lie 
writes of many of the finest pictures 
and statues in the Gallery at Flo- 
rence,, liis favourite — as well it may 
he— is the Madonna della Seguiola 
of Raphael, which bears away the 
palm of beauty from all the produc- 
tions of art, and is well known to all 
the world through the medium of 
the finest engravings. Rut how, asks 
Mr Gridin, can auy engiaving con- 
vey that exquisite taste in the selec- 
tion, tliiJt delightful hiinijoiiv in the 
disposition ol colours ? How can any 
Kami, iufeiior to that ot the great 
master, Bare those graceful outlines, 
arrange those natural and meaning 
attitudes, or communicate that beam* 
i utr of maternal love, that glow’ of ado- 
ration, which animate* the features 
of the infant John; that tranquil and 
benignant, that, dhruified, though 
childish expression of tins Babe of 
Bethlehem i The inclination of the 
Motion's head, just touching that of 
her child, the close embrace with, 
whit h she holds him to her bosom, 
the youthful beauty of her features, 
but, above all, their expression, which 
speaks more than volumes, and w inch 
all can comprehend and feel who 
ever knew n mother’s Jove, entitle 
this celebrated work to all the praises 
that have been lavished on it so 
abundantly* Us composition is per- 
fect; its design is perfect; its relief 
is perfect ; its expression is perfect ; 
every thing about it is faultless and 
divine. 

Mr Gridin'* descriptions of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum, and of the 
ruins of Piestum, are admirable; ami 

we need not say that he puts forth 
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all his powers on Rome* But we 
can afford no farther account of his 
Italian Journal, and must bring him 
without delay to Britain. After a 
few weeks spoilt in Switzerland, ho 
quilled it by Schalfhausen and the 
Rhine; and passing through the 
Netherlands by tlm usual route of 
Aix-hi-Chapellc anti Brussels, reach- 
ed England on tin* nth of August, 
crossing fioin Calais to Dover, and 
proceeding immediately to London. 

Ilis feelings for some time after 
his arrival he thus desciibes in his 
Journal : — * Here am 1, in London, 
hut like a drop in the ocean — alone 
iu countless crowds — morn Holitmy 
than in a wilderness. Such is the 
oppressive feeling which weighs up- 
on the mind dutiug a 1 1 1 r t drive 
round this vast metropolis. Street 
succeeds to street, edifice to edihee, 
city to city, in apparently intermina- 
ble succession. All are active, busy, 
bustling about id fairs with which 
you have no acquaintance. Not a bice 
meets you with a well-known look. 
Not a smile, a word of welcome, 
greets your eye or ear.*’ Mr Grif- 
fin must have hern hyp'd when he 
wrote in this puling strain ; nor was 
it reasonable for him to expert smiles 
and words of welcome all at once 
to greet his eves and oars from the 
CuckneyH* who lmd not the hououi 
of his acquaintance. He writes to 
his mother, too, “ that England does 
not please him ut first sight,” and 
that he always cherishes his own 
country ( just as we do) “ the 
dearest, the irccM, the happiest, the 
most moral, the must religious upon 
earth.” In the same letter he bays, 
“ lie loves Italy and Switzerland 
with something *of tin* feeling one 
hears to •dear living objects; that 
France and Germany and the Ne- 
therlands sink lower in the scale of 
interest, and that England doe* not 
please me at first siirlit, though 1 am 
sort* I shall like it better on farther 
acquaintance.” He had been but a 
week in London when lie thus 
wrote, nor are we informed how lu: 
had employed himself, except that 

“Sunday 1 spent with a Mr ,who 

lives in great style, has an amiable 
wife, a gentlemanly son educated at 
Oxford, two grown-up daughters, find 
a lu>st ot younger ones. I went to 
church with him all 'day, and dined 

and spent the evening at his house. 
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Von cannot conceive how delightful s'klddaw' tp llio Highi V 9 ' and figahl, 
it was to me to join once again in a “ One glance at the Tend is worth n 
fainilv circle resembling our own, whole 'fifty’s contemplation of the 
Hie. had found none such, it would fails in Cumberland." This, says the 
appear, iu France or Italy;) to ex- Professor, is true; but it is unwise 
change once more, in my native and unnecessary ; and from personal 
tongue, views and feelings with those experience he would recommend to 
disposed to listen with more than his countrymen that order in visiting 
the mere interest of a passing strati- them which makes each a subject of 
ger; to see a mother who reminded enjoyment, and not of criticism— or 
me of you, and two little girls in size if it brings on comparison, brings it 
and appearance like my dear little always in aid of admiration, 
sisters; to go again to church, and Much — all— if you please— of the 

listen to that sublime, devotional, af- above, is rational ; yet it seems to us 
fecting liturgy which I had not heard that Mr M‘Vickar exaggerates the im- 
sinco 1 left Geneva.” He ought to portanee of the order he roernn- 
havc loved England already for the mends, and that any American, after 
sake of that one household. having seen nil the world, may visit 

The preference Mr Gridin here so Britain without feeling that either 
decidedly expresses for the Conti- the scenery or the institutions of the 
nent over England, Professor M*Vic- country arc tamr. Wo confess our- 
knr s:iys, was the natural result of the selves unable to sympathize with so 
order in which lie had visited them, Colent a passion for the antique as 
and may suggest to subsequent appears to rule in the soul of .lona- 
young American travellers the advan- than ; nor, indeed, were we previous- 
t igp* of reversing that order on the ly aware, of its being the ruling pas- 
score both of pi cam ire and Improve- sion in that heroic residence, lint 
ment. To a native of the New World, grant it be ; (van he not descend from 
argues the Professor, no portion of his meditations among the old Homan 
Europe is without interest ; lie fiuds tombs to the more modern liionu- 
(Mery where the stimulus of both incuts on Salisbury Plain — Stone* 
nmelfy and antiquity; he should henge? “ Yc*t* ffht*/ is not aHtufuUif' 
therefore begin with the one as it with us as with our Transatlantic 
ivere nearest home, that by so doing brethren ; and there are not a few 
every stop may rise in its power over eras in our history that carry the 
his imagination. Thus England, mind back to a tolerably remote pc- 
though the first in the scale of im- riod in that of human affairs in ge- 
provernent, is ’unquestionably, to neral. M But what is Skiddaw' to 
Americans at least, the lowest for ex- Right was no very wise exclnwa- 
citement; with it therefore* they tioh ; and some of the erreatost poets 
should begin; and then France, Ger- that ever lived have gloried in that 
many, Switzerland, and Italy, will be mountain, when Fresh from their f;i- 
fouud successively to ascend in the mliiarity with the live thunders leap- 
scale- of interest. The reversed order ing among the Alps. 31 r JlPVicknr 
spoils the whole. After Italy, short should not have said that “ after 
jf Greece, there is no antiquity; after Switzerland there is no sceneiy;" 
Switzerland there is no scenery ; for there is scenery iu Scotland as 
consequently all that follows is dull, sublime as any in Switzerland, There 
tame, and modern. Hence, he con- is magnitude enough there for the 
liuuc", the in con. distent estimate imagination ; Painting ami Poetry 
which travellers form of the beauty have .preferred ouv Highland mouii- 
and grandeur of the Ilhine, accord- tains to those mightier masse* { and 
ing us t hey are iVesbfrum the marshes genius has intermingled with them 
of Holland, or the mountains of .Swit- Us own move magnificent creations, 
zerlaud. It is noble or tame, juntas Mr Griffin remained about six 

the tourist's course may happen to months in Britain ; and the circle of 

be north or south. From this cause friends intd which he was infro- 
Mr Gridin failed to derive the plea- ducodj ftnwDg* whom were pome of 
eiife he wopld have done from ling- rank, mid many of talent; was highly 
1 tab scenery. Thus the language of fav^uraMe," aayn hta biographer, to 
his journal, after describing the as- Ifae’ atfctfhrttietit of every indite and 

ceut of Skiddaw, ty “ But tyhat is which travel c&n prmMce. But 
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seventy pages of disjointed and 
fragmentary matter, art* a)l ive have 
given us regarding England and 
Scotland. He well describes Wind- 
sor. 

“ The prospect from the windows of 
the Kktto apartments, and the raised walk 
immediately under the castle walls, called 
the terrace> is beautiful and peculiar. It 
had no pretensions to sublimity, nor a 
feature that was picturesque; it could 
boast no southern atmosphere to enhance 
its eharnis, no unclouded sky to reveal 
ami heighten them. Yet have I never 
gazed on a scene so rich in rural beauty. 
Parks of venerable trees embowering pa- 
lace man /ions ; plains of brilliant verdure 
mixed with the jellow tints of luu vest ; 

villages with modest spires, and in the 
distance, gently swelling hills, composed 
a landscape the most luxuriant in tiulurc. 
Immediately at the castle’s feet, as if un- 
der its protection, lay the town of Wind- 
sor ; divided from the long street of Eton 
only by the Thames, now flowing in 
open sight between his verdant bunks', 
and now seeking concealment beneath the 
foliage of overshadowing groves. Though 
the deration of the hill is not more, I 
should think, tlmn three hundred feet, 
ret so level is the country round, that the 
eye ranges In tome directions a distance 
ot neatly twenty miles ; embiaeing n 
spectacle well worthy of a king, well cal- 
culated to letniud him both of liisrrsmtr- 
c,rs and his reHjioiisibiUty. 

“ i .caving the walls I proceeded on a 
iambic through the limit Turk, com- 
mencing jit the long walk immediately 
opposite the. piiucipal flout. This U a 
noble avenue, said to be three miles in 
length, bordered by tworouaon each bide 
of lofty and wide-spreading elms, and 
stretching in a straight direction over hill 
and dale. In the rear, the venerable 
castle is always visible; becoming, from, 
the nature of the ground, more lofty in 1 
appearance as you recede from it. On 
the right and left extend as Far as t fie eye 
can reach, verdant lawns, with clumps, 
and lines, and groves of ancient oaks ; 
and herds of duet* feeding, reposing, and 
sporting, on their surface. It was de- 
light ful to ona them tint ling along, with 
step so springy and so light, as hardly to 
bond the herbage; or bounding more 
swiftly onward with a leap no graceful as 
scarce to Mem uu effort; raising their 
toppled aides of every shade and mixture 
of known and whit*i«bovp the long gross 
uv loty shvnbbei'p, rejoicing, in tltgir forest 
guarded oee^U’ity t'rom lwu<i«. 

. ;^l;e tauaraWc , p^ks of < jWitttoOKr . which 

(type iw^d iu^tfen^h, $\v\ , beauty 


during the lapse of ages, are not only 
trees, they are also monuments. One 
might almost fear to walk among them 
at night. One might almost expert to 
encounter on that open glade, the spirits 
of the mighty Edwards, careering with 
the lance ; to meet in yonder labyrinth 
the Humpback plotting treason ; to bo 
crossed in this melancholy grove by the 
murdered Richard, or the martyred 
Henry ; to be tormented beneath yon 
aged oak, like the fat knight of old, by 
thu ghost of Herne the hunter and his 
merry imps. 

“ From Snow Hill, an eminence about 
two miles distant, is enjoyed the heat 
view of Windsor Castle. The whole 
south front, with tower and battlement, 
is there presented, flanked by the massive 
keep, continued by descending piles, and 
ending in the long line of pinnacle-. which 
terminate the. buttresses of the (hand of 
.St George. The whole mass is rui>ud 
above the lofty forest, and apptars from 
afar indeed the fitting .seat of dominion, 
the worth) i It adel of the majesty of Eng 
land.” 

Mr Chiiliu’s description of tin* 

House of Commons and its proceed- 
ings is very tame; that of the Court 
uf King’s Bench somewhat better; 
and he shortly gives liis impressions 
of some of our principal lawyers ; 

i% Thu Court of King’s Bench sits in a 
small apartment in Westminster Hull* 
There i* no accommodation for spectntoi s 
except u narrow passage, in which they 
may stand, and a small gallery in the 
rear, where, however, the voice, of the 
speaker cannot be heard, nor any thing 
be keen of him except his back, The 
benches are. filled almost exdusndy by 
barristers. The Court is composed uf 
four judges, in full-bottomed wigs; that 
is, wigs which hang down three or four 
Inches below the chin, and almost meet 
‘ in front. The rest of their costume is 
grave and becoming, consisting of a Mack 
robe with an ermine rape and flowing 
bands. Lord "Jen ter den, the Chief Jus- 
tice, is a tine’ thoughtful-looking mail, 
with regular features, and worn and fa- 
ded complexion ; who realizes, by his ap- 
pearance of attention, candour, and anx- 
iety, om* best conceptions of the charac- 
ter Of a judge. Justice. Bailey lias a 
countenance still move strongly marked 
lif\ lines of thought. Littlodalo is dignified, 
but not remarkable : while the promi- 
nent bright eyes of the somewhat corpu- 
lent Burty exhibit vivacity and acute- 
nc*t nghich, 1 no* toi^ are rlng-artci hlic of 
the m*»n v ,?.\ 

f !,JJ»e }ftUFi8tei'# ar*, JiftWted in gowns, 
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•bands, and ordinary wigs, and are rented 
before I lie judge*. on an (trending series 
of bem bf-a. They are MTy numerous in 
ih<*ir attend Hire, ci hundred lit least being 
oniinv’ily pivviil On Hie lowest bench 
are pku'etl the King’s Council, the At- 
t.iriiev-iieneral in the centre. That ele- 
vated pred is nt present filled by Sir .Tames 
^'■iilett-, a man w.iom 1 emhienee in bis 
profession do**s honour to the office. He 
is a tall, ;> n d remarkably stout portly 
nrin. with a broad, sanguine countc- 
ii, me *, nod features which, though small 
in proportion to his frame mid taco, are 

yet well and accurately formed. A per- 
petual smile lurks around Ins lips, which 
is remarkably iuloliigenf, mid, though 
sweiMir, pleasant. Ifis mode of '‘peak- 
ing i*. animated, o Itboot being impas- 
sioned , his voice is not vtiour, but isna- 
tmvl in its iutonalions; be gesticulate, 
with his holy as well us with his bauds, 
seeming to follow with the whole m. mi 
the direel ion ol thought and tin* impuhe 

of feeling. Me is fluent in - jieivh, clear 
and concise in argument. Ilcinnrkalile 
S'ltraeitv 1 should consider hi* distinguish- 
ing rluroeterisfif. 

“ Mr JJuoig'tnm is justly relebr.Med 

for higher tpiulitli^ — liis great nltrihulc 
is force in person lie i* rcmarkaMy 
contrast. J ^i\ith bis rival. Jailer than 
the ,\ ttorney-( ■fieral y» t h.* would m.t 
pi nh i Jilv tii i .isu i .* one- 1 bird *d liis eii u:m- 
jrrnri''i > . Hi* face te hum and J; nk, his 
month dr:i M, n downward, mid surround- 
ed with deep-indented furrows. The 
outline of ill*- lower part ol* hi* nose 1*. a 
small segment of a • iivh*. w lnrb is dis- 
torted, however, from time to time, into 
a variety of less regular cur\es. by a ner- 
v'oii-i twit. king. of ivhivh he seems to he 
altogether ins*ii*ihh». The face, upon the 
whole, however, is harmonious, Consist- 
ent with itself, and powerfully intellect- 
ual. His manner Is most profoundly 
I. rave imd earned. !fo mu* nn dontit hU 
•dneeriiy. mid the importance of bis 
ruth", liis voi«*i; is Imul, deep, e!**?U\ and 
jieneliaiiiig ; liis gesticulation, though 
constant, is in general constrained. No 
f'.en uuderslaiids flutter than himself the 
power of ijnpbasis; the chief word in a 
]».>.• s »g,‘ iuti mb' ( to la* lbr< ible. Is pro- 
nounced with a Mgiiiiirunre and an im- 
pulse uf w-ire which infallibly arrest, the 
attention, and ii\ it on the object desired. 

I have *»ceii him om*e. and once only, 
when animated to such a degree as af- 
forded some Might speeimetk of tvbat lie 
may he during one of his supernatural ex- 
ertions in tin* House of (.'iiinmfns. (lie 
has withdrawn from the. House for a sea- 
son, I know not "fur what cause, having 

accepted the Chilicru Hundred*, a nominal 
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appointment under this Crown. ) On the 
occasion to which I allude, fill constraint 
vanished from his gesticulations ; both 
arms were extended in sympathy with 
the energetic, feeling which elevated his 
person with new dignity, touched every 
line of his datk countenance with a glow 
of inspiration, and lightened from his eye 
with the vividness of nil electric Hash. 
The cause in which he whs engaged eon. 
err nod the ejectment of n master of n 
poor-house, for gross misconduct. He 
bad been removed by the constituted au- 
thorities, and re-elected at u meeting 
(which, however, Mr llrottghatn con- 
tended was irregular) of the pai itdi. After 
a brief, clear, and calm history of the ag- 
gravated in isdemcanours of the person in 
i|ii estioii, Mr Hrnuglmm asked, I . s if t • hr 

burnt' that this man should he enabled, 
by an irregular proceeding, by a mere in- 
trigue, to beard those very o Hirers who 
have just discharged him in the discharge 
of their own l.uundcn duty '! i>c. i do no( 
pretend to give the words employed by 
Mr Hroiighnm. Perhaps the ••fii'tiiug 
i-lTert ol the unexpectedly forcible enun- 
ciation of tii.’ best phr.eo*, emi-pired to 
dine them in»m a memory n*Mer very 

tenacious." 

Then* is mon* spirit in Hit' m licit* 
entitled — “ London — a Literary I ’ar- 
ty.” 

“ J dined yesterday with a very dis- 
tinguished parly, at Mr M con- 

sisting of Moore, I.ocklnrt, Washington 
In lug, Smith, ( one of the nit! hot’s of tin- 
Rejected Addresses,) ami oilu'V hrttui 
esprit s'; Mitchell, the translator of Aris-’ 
tuphanes, and some others of less name 
and fame. Tin* first is certainly a most 
unpoetical figure. Nor In hiit counte- 
nance, at first night, ti tore promising than 

his person. When you study It, how- 
ever— when you consider the height of the 
cbald crown, the loftiness of the receding 
pyramided forehead, tin* marked, yet im- 
paridf’d and graceful Hiica of the mouth ; 
above all, when yoticalcli the height, smile 
atii^tlie brilliant eye-beam. which n. ‘com- 
pany the, Hashes of his wit and the sallies 
of liis fain y' f you forget, and urn ready to 
disavow, your former imprrsMoft.s. To 
Moore, Lockhart offers a strong and sin* 
gulnr contrast. Tali, and slightly, but 
eleguntly formed, bis bend possesses flu* 
noble contour, tin* precision and har- 
mony of outline, which distinguish classic 
sculpture. It possesses, too, a striking 
effect of colour, in a complexion pale, yet 
pure, and hair black as the raven's wing. 
Though bis countenance is youthful, (lie 
seems scarce more than thirty,) yet 1 

should designate reflection as the prowl- 
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iuait, combined egression of that brand, 
whito foivliend ; those arched mi<l pen- 
ciled brows i those retired, yet full, dark 
eyes; the accurately chiwllud now; and 
coin pressed, though curved lips, llibfarc 
it too thin, perhaps, for mere beauty ; but 
this delect heightens its intellectual cha- 
racter. Our distinguished court try man 
is of about the ordinary bright, and rather 
stout in person. His hair is blurb, and 
his complexion * sicklied o’er with the 
pale rast oi thought.’ His eyes are of 
a pair colour- his profile approaches the 
(•« renin. and is lemarkably benevolent 
and contemplative. Air Smith cm lies a 
handsome, good-natured rountciianee ; and 
Mr Mitchell's physiognomy, though not 
handsome, i*» nr. lonsfc amiable. 

The conversation at dinner consisted 
rhii lly in the relation of anecdotes. To 
my great disappointment, no discussion 
of any length or interest took place. It 
must be admitted that the unecdotes were 
select, and told with infinite wit and 
spjiit. Many of them, 1 doubt not, were 
the inventions of the narrators. Such 
seemed to be peculiarly tilt case with those 
of Mr Moore and Mr Smith : who. 
though see ted at dill emit ends of the 
(able, fi i •ittciilSy < i 'gaged each otber from 
lime to ! line Hi a s“i t i'f contest for supe- 
Tmrify. Thi- eontesl, how ever, was still 
raeri-d on in tin- same waj. 7 *«»t Ii trod 
only winch could relate the must pungi nt 
wit'icism, or till the most amusing stun. 
The subjects of th* anecdote*; in general 
were e\t! einely interesting. I .ord Hymn, 
and id her eminent men, with vhom the 
speakirs bad been or were familiar, were 
frcqnetilty brought upon the atagp. Mr 
Lockhart meantime, though he seemed to 
enjoy the pleasanti ies of others, contribu- 
ted imnii of bis own. Whatever he did 
ray was hi a Scottish accent, and exhibit- 
ed strong sense and extensive reading. 
Ah Irving seems to be one of those men 
At ho. like .Addison, have plenty ol gold in 
their p -ekel**, but sir,* almost destitute of 
ready change. His reserve, however, is 
oi a hirikmcly dificrent character from 

that ot the Kditorof the Quarterly.*’ The 
one appears the re-cr\eol sensibility; the 
other thsit of thought. ’J 'he taste of the 
one leads him apparently to examine the 
suKgcsliotJN cl' bis own mind with such 
mi uvrt'M rupulosity, that he seldom gives 
them utterance. The reflection of the 
other is occupied in weighing the senti- 
ments expressed; And separating the false 

fruin tbe true. Mr Irving is mild and 
bland, even anxious to please. Air Lock- 
hart is abstracted mid cold, almost iudif- 
lVient- 

“ On rotmntag to the drawing-room, 

the wm ym changed, though the great 


actors remained In part at least the same. . 
Music was substituted for conversation. 
Air {Smith gave an original song, full of 
humour and variety. Mr Muoro wax 
induced to scut himself at the piano, nnd 
indulged his friends with two or three of 
lfs own Irish melodies. I cannot de- 
scribe to you his singing ; It is peifcctly 
uuiipic. The combination of music, uml 
of poetic sentiment, emanating from one 
mind, and glowing in the very counte- 
nance, and speaking in the very voice 
which that same mind illuminates and 
directs, produces an ofloct upon the eve, 
the ear, the taste, the feeling, the whole 
man in short, Mich as no mere profes- 
sional excellence can at all aspire to equal. 
His hood in cast backward, and his eyes 
upward, with the true inspiration of an 

ancient hard. 1 1 is voice, though of little 
compass, is inexpressibly sweet. He 
realized to me, in many respects, aq con- 
ceptions of the, poet ol lo\eand wine; the 
refined and elegant, though voluptuous 

Anacreon. The modern pm t bus more 
sentiment than the Greek, lint can Jay no 
claim (what modern author can J ) to the 
same Htnplh'.fy and polity of t-otr. Ills 
genius, however, is more vernal ill*. 'ihc 
old voluptuary complains of bis inability 
to celehialc a w.ulike theme; his Lie 
will not obey the impulse ol his will, 
lint the author of the The Woi shippei s 
gate us, in the course of the t*\ citing, an 
1 ri-li rebel’s **oug, which teas absolutely 
thrilling. Anacreon was, however, after- 
ward" restored to us in a drinking song, 
composed to be sung at a e4insivi.il meet- 
ing id an association of gentlemen. 

“ 1 can not coueliufe this brief sketc.li, 
without saying a few words of my host, 
lie is a good-looking man, with a pre- 
nci-iipied ami anxious air. This gives 
way, however* to true Scottish scimruml 
cordiality in conversation. He has a 
strong understanding, and a good me- 
mory ; nnd Is exceedingly interesting 
from the Jong intercour-c which hu has 
maintained with, ami the intimate know- 
ledge be possesses of, ail the eminent 
literary characters of the age. The me- 
moirs of himself and hia times would be 
invaluable. 1 le has been the Mtcoenas 
of his day ; and, though not the lavouritc 
of an emperor, has conferred more sub- 
Htaiitial rewards on merit than even the 
distinguished lloman. Such has been 
bis liberality, that, though millions have 
passed through his lmmls, he is. 1 am 
told) by no queans exorbitantly Tieh.’* 

Air Gridin visited Ovfprd, of which 
ho says nothing, and^Uambrulge, of 
which he says not touch $ but that 
Uttto is, m might ho exported fivm 
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-such a man, laudatory of ike spirit 
of the place. He gives a sketch of 
the extent of knowledge necessary 
to obtain a bachelor's degree among 
the V. and all the world 

Knows that it is about as great as the 
space traversed by a squirrel in his 
cage. Hut of the examination of the 
competitors for honours, he truly 
says, *•' that it takes in the whole of 
pure and mixed mathematics.'* It 
undoubtedly requires, he adds, “ ron- 
siilcniblc talent, and the most labo- 
rious previous study.” Aye— more 
than considerable — great talent — the 
greatest— to be senior wrangler or 
near the top of the. list ; as is proved 
yearly by the admirable persons who 
attain that proud pre-eminence, of 
whom not a few, the Kings, the 
Aireys, the Whe wells, the Herschells, 
sud the Peacocks, are among the 
most distinguished mathematicians 
in Europe. 

“ But the examination is exclu- 
sively mathematical — no other sub- 
ject is even touched on. In justice, 

I ought to add, that one balance 
against the preponderance of mathe- 
matics exists in the fact, that prizes 
of considerable value arc in the gift 
of bulb the ndleges and the univer- 
sity, for proficiency iu ehisHeal and 
other studies.” This is true, but 
meagre ; and will leave an erroneous 
impression on the minds of the Ame- 
riv ms, if they happen to take from 
it any impression at all, of the sys- 
tem of education established iu that 
illustrious university. Iu no college 
in America is classical literature 
studied with such enthusiasm and 
success as in the colleges and halls 
of Gran ti» — bear witness the many 
great scholars she has produced and 
is producing, the numberless good 
scholars she annually distributes, 
alone; with her stately sister, all over 
enlightened England, who never will 
suffer to be shorn of their beams, 
even by a reformed Parliament, those 
two glorious establishments. But 
though Mr Griffin says little to the 
purpose on the system of education 
at Cambridge, he speaks woithily of 
the men who conduct it. 

*•' Much has been said of the indolence 
of the fellows; of tlieir disposition to quar- 
rel, Vtid petty jntrigoe; and of their fund- 
news for guzzling ale, tippling 'port, end 
playing whist. Such things were. Nay, 

•ince *uch are tk natural cenaequencea of 
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n vwl of ambition to be awful or <tfa> 
tingul&hed, a want of occupation, and a 
want of tknt must practical stimulant, 
dire necessity, such things doubtless, orr. 
The cases, however, are unfreqnent. The 
fellows to whom I had the honour to be 
introduced, were men of a different stamp. 
They were gentlemen, in the highest mean- 
ing of that high term; and bore about 
them no traces of their somewhat monas- 
tic system. Their conversation smelt a 
little of the shop — was sometimes a little 
too mathematical, at least for me; but was 
throughout the most purely intellectual 
that 1 have ever enjoyed. Their reunions, 
after a plain hut well cooked dinner on 
the dais of their college- hull, either In 
the common sitting-room, or in the apart- 
ments of some individual member, left 
upon my mind a delightful impression. 
It was such ns literary society should be, 
composed only of men of real learning; 
of friends, confiding in the mutual esteem 
entertained by ail, undisturbed by impu- 
dent quacks or ambitious pretender*. I 
have always pitied a man of letters drawn 
into a house for ill e purpose of being drawn 
out fur exhibition. Such men are at home 
only with their equal*. " 

The Star of Columbia college iIiuk 
speaks of what he saw of the every- 
day life at Cambridge. 

** Tin* dining-halls arc, most of them, 
noble apartments. The hire is plain, hut 
well cooked, and attended by potations 
of excellent ale. The services in chapel, 
particularly iu the evening, are very im- 
posing, from the long linos of light, and 
Mirpliccd students. The dresses of the 
students are beautiful and becoming. J V1- 
low-eauimoiier*. that is, those who pay 
higher, dine at the table with the fellows, 
wear gowns barred on the sleeves with 
gold or silver, and caps with gold or sil- 
ver tassels. The fellow-commoners of 
Trinity wear blue and silver gowns; the 
others black and gold. Noblemen wear 
full sleeve**; and have the high privilege 
of wearing hats instead of caps. There 
is if lore in these dresses than at first 
meets the eye. The obligation to wear 
thorn At all times is enforced by very high 
penalties. The dress acts upon the wear- 
er's esprit da corps , inducing him to main- 
tain the respectability of the body to which 
he belongs, and also keeps before his eyes 
the fear of detection. The mode of con- 
ferring degrees at Cambridge continues 

the old form of feudal homage. The 
candidate kneels, and places his hands 
between those of the vice-chancellor. The 
ceremony is accompanied by a truly Eng- 
lish salutation. If the individual be po- 

l>ular, or admired, tk Mwis-hoage ringi, 
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as ^ advances, Xvlth tlie acclamations of nervous action. lie frequently walks up 
Ills companions.” and down tho joom, as if to expend a 

__ . . . , „ _ _ _ superabundant quantity of excitement, 

have sections entitled Stratford Though he has viewed the scenery of the 
upon Avon— *W arWlck.Castie— Beau- continent with the eye and imagination 
champ Clmpcl — Ruins of Kenilworth of a poet, yet he seems fondly attached to 
— Speedwell Mine in Derbyshire-— the scenes among which he lives and 
Scenery of Cumberland — all writ- loves to point out tb«i» beauties. Indeed, 
ten with animation and picturesque I should have discovered liis favourite 
effect. Of Shakspeare he BRyH, with haunts without his assistance. Mr 
much simplicity, “ For my own part Southey s walks, and Mr Southey’s views, 

I have always considered him, in the seemed to be almost as well known to my 
union of great and shining qualities, as to himftlf. 1 was delighted to 

in profoundness of intellect, andlofty Mm speak in terms of enthusiastic 

applause of an American production. He 
had lately received from the United Slates 
a hook containing the life and remains of 
JM'isb Davidson. He remarked that he 
hud never read a more melancholy or in- 
teresting story; that the young authoress, 
who died like Kirke White from over- 


rrealive power, as the most extraor- 
dinary person that England or the 
world has ever produced.’* At Kes- 
wick he visits Mr Southey, and tells 
how pleasing were his impressions of 
that good and great man. 


u In the midst of this scene of sooth- 
ing beauty and abundant fertility on the 
one hand, and of picturesque grandeur and 
wild sublimity oil the other, lives Mr 
Southey ; the character of whose, genius 
seem* to have been formed after, or itself 
actually 1o have given shape to, the ma- 
teriel objects by which it is .surrounded, 
lie resides at Greta Hall, beautifully si- 
tuated upon n riving ground near the 
livei Greta. I found him in the oven- 
in", surrounded by his books and family, 

1 lie most simple and unpretending of men. 
He is in person above the middle size, 
but slender, with something of the stoop 
and listless air of an habitual student. A 
retiring forehead, shaded in part by thick 
curled hair, already grey ; strongly mark- 
ed arching eyebrows; uncommonly full, 
dark eyes, ldue, X incline to think; a thin 
but very prominent nose ; a mouth large 
and eloquent, and a retreating but well- 
defined chin, compose a countenance which, 
whether animated or contemplative, and 
it frequently changes its character, is at 
once impressive and attractive. To give 
you, perhaps, a more definite idea of bW 
features, they resemble, iu form and Ar- 
rangement, those of Kirke White, Iiy 
deed, so striking is J.he likeness, that the 
mother of Kirke white was very much 
a l Verted by it on her first interview with 
the biographer of her son. He converses 
very rapidly, both in language and ideas. 
Indeed, It is somewhat difficult to keep 
pace with hismlncl, in its transition from 
one idea to another, consequent upon, or 
analogous to it. He asserts with great 
energy and decision ; tyut tb(q seems to 
arise, not from a disposition to dogmatize, 
hut from it natural Impetuosity and per- 
spicacity of mind, lie uses no gesticula- 
tion ; but his features anil bis person are 
instinct witrh Animation, and alive with 
VOL. XXXII. NO. CXCVI. 


excitement, exhibited iu her poems proof 
of uncommon early talent. 1 am per- 
suaded that the idea too commonly pre- 
valent in our country, that Mr Southey 
is disposed to undervalue American ge- 
nius, is incorrect.. He evinces, it is true, 
a glowing attachment to his own coun- 
try ; but he also displays in his counte- 
nance, manners, and conversation, the 
liberal views and feelings of a general phi- 
lanthropist.” 

We fear that Mr Griffin’s heart 
never took kindly to England. In his 
last letter from London he saya, “ I 
return u more enlightened, and for 
that reason a more partial American 
than ever. I love my country bet- 
ter, and see reason to love it better, 
than before I left it.” On this sen- 
tence Professor AFVickar thus com- 
ments : — 

f ‘ While no American would feel in- 
clined to dissent from this conclusion, 
there arc many who way sec in it a tone 
of excited feeling, not only foreign to the 
mildness of ?*lr Griffin's character, hut 
unfavourable to the acknowledgment by 
foreigners of its truth. The explanation 
of this warmth is afforded by his private 
journal ; from which it appears that his 
feelings, as an American, had been often 
wounded during his stay in England, by 
a sneering tone on tho tuhject of his 
country ; he having been so unfortunate 
as to meet with some whose patriotism 
went beyond their politeness, and it is 
probable, beyond either their knowledge 
or judgment.., ^Th.e author says, that in 
this Mr G. was unfortunate, syico, ju dp 
ing from hi? own exporieiico, aucli lan- 
guage ia as rare in Euglami, as it is mis- 
applied. , Hie recollections of a recent 
\hsif not furnishing him with a single 
II 
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instance of an educated man, who was 
not hKo lilicml in his feelings towards 
_A me* if!i ; and though often ignorant of 
the detail of her institutions, yet appro- 
riatiiur justly their nature and influence ; 
and reciprocating with fraternal frank- 
ness those sentiments of respect and amity 
■which unijiiestioi ably belong to the bet- 
ter part id the American community. 
Those are sentiments, it may be added, not 
onJ\ just, but mutually becoming: they 
*-piinu naturally fnmi the sympathy of a 
common i.mguage. Ilteiature, and f>urli, 
ami no fooling or considerate mind would 
willingly wound them ; woe then to that 
pen, or that policy, by which such bonds 
are M tered, and whu.ii seeks to how dis- 
cord where naime hath plant “d peace. 
"IVeated as a brothel, the writer would 
now f.iiu perform a brother’s part, and 
add his irdtoe toward * Itealing those wounds 
of petty jealousy, which are as unwise in 
policy us they me in domestic life, and 

certainly are unworthy of great and kin- 
dred nations. 

*■ I* nt Mr f»iiJfm’>» leeiings had been 
evidently greatly hurt, insomuch as to 
indue.- him to nddress a letter on the sub- 
ject to the editor of a leading Jlrview in 
Tendon ; which, however.it would seem 
that sect. ml thoughts withheld him from 
sending.’ 

MY cannot but consider thi^ ex- 
treme, almost morbid se»«iti\ ene^s 
of Mr Griffin, on the subject of his 
country's w rot i us as hut in i>s*rt cha- 
racteristic of his own nature, in part 
of tlini of fill Amriii’.itis. (u Paris, 
we jirtsiinip, people eivv themselves 
no trouble in thinkimr about the 


Rhine, There could not possibly 
oceur any tiling 1 there to hurt that 
amor patria, which in him, as in 
every other American, is amour 
prop re; but in England, proud, bind’, 
rude, merry England, lie was looked 
at in his true light, that of a Yankee, 
whose face, however mild, and Mr 
Gridin’s was not merely mild, but 
we are told beautiful, seems to an 
English ear or eye — we. know not 
which, so let us say both — to be per- 
petually playing, as from an invisi- 
ble Jews’ harp, the tune of Yanbt 
Doodle* That any coarse or con- 
temptuous words should have dropt 
from any lips, in iiis presence, re- 
specting the character 01 claims of 
bis country or countrymen, wo, as 
polite persons, do very much regret 
— None such should ever ha\e fallen 
from our lips in such companion- 
ship. But surely ou meeting with 
outspoken sentiments or opinions 
somewhat derogatory to the. digni- 
ties* of the I nited Slates, Mr Griffin 
needed not to liatc been either great- 
ly surprised or distressed : ami might 
have been prepared, from all he had 
heard of us at. home, to suffer such 
offences without any disturbance of 
temper. 

Ail Englishmen who have tisited 
America encounter the same sort of 
treatment every hour; but they sim- 
plv smile, chuckle, or crow, and sire 
not impatient to take shipping for 
the chalk cliffs at the first— nor yet 
the tifticth insolent sneer — though 


“ free-born,’* but look on them mere- 
ly a^ human beings, more profuse, 
it may be, of their expectorations 
(though ’tis not easy to outspit a 
f'renchmaii) than of their cv stir u lo- 
tions, find eonjectuivd.r.to fie aliens 
but from the iiushriujcrim: ‘ boulders 
they bring with them over the main. 
In Italy, again, Ameri* ans pass from 
town to town, iimlfsliitjuislied from 
Europeans; seldom miv much in 
uatiu society; and, should they 
sometimes jjo wc can well be- 
lie\ c that they here* neither praise nor 
blame of their country, from the mel- 
lifluous loncues inurmuriug round 
them that sweelest of all speech. In 
Paris, Mr Griffin liste'hed to the lec- 
'tciren vA'^savtu/s ; in Rome, lie gazed 
on pictures and statues ; in Switzer- 
land, he conversed ivilli the cloud- 
capt mountains; and in Germany, 
lie hoard but the iiowingn of the 


filthified with the fumes of tobacco. 
The idea of .lolui Hull's always be- 
having prettily and mimly before Jo- 
nathan, cautious not to gi\e offence, 
as if he were a boarding-school miss 
mincing matters through a delicate 
small mouth, is surely ab^uid; by 
his very name he is privileged to 
growl, nay, bellow; and our brethren 
across the water may be assured that 
ho would not abuse them if he did 
not tegard them, I guess, with pretty 
considerable respect. They are not, 
Frenchmen, nor Italians, nor — we 
Were going to say Germans — but 
bone of his bone, and blood of his 
blood ; they have made us haul down 

our flag more than once, and lie 

to them; and so have we theirs, 
(Broke did so in ten minutes;) mid 
therefore, as w r e said before, we love 
and hate, and shake hands with and 
insult them ; heap hospitalities upon 
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their heads, well knowing that we 
shall be repaid in kind another day. 
On seeing them on board a packet at 
Liverpool, give them a blessing, and 
perhaps, as she leaves the inouth of 
the Mersey, pipe our eye, and in our 
swollen throats gulp down a reli- 
gious farewell. 

tl lloofon is a pretty town, 

Ami mi is Philadelphy ; 

Von shall have a sugar plum. 

And 1 *11 have one — myself — eh V” 

The subject is a somewhat serious 
one, it is true, though we have cho- 
sen, an is our wont, to treat it some- 
what jocularly ; and perhaps ’tis the 
best way of preventing any bad 
blood between the nations. Let us 
be men, not children. In that cha- 
racter we have met in war — and af- 
tei sinking of ships and burning of 
towns «»d defeats by sea and land 
ilium and received, but never on 
either side with Joss of honour, why 
complain childishly of convei sntional 

inch ilities in peace, it being well 
known to all the world that we are 
both irreat bears— all three — John, 
Jonathan, and Sandy — yet. three such 
hems as could, if lighting on the 
same side, send, to the detiJ in dou- 
ble quick time, mountains of wolves 
and wildernesses of monkeys, llut 
Mr (biltiin though a hiiih-spiiited 
jouth, was hut a youth, ami hud 
mingled little with rough-and-ready 
full-grown men, with hair on their 
breasts, and lists like shoulders of 
motion. Piofessor jNPViekar had 
lilteeu vents more growth and 
strength of character than his ami- 
able It tend, when he paid us a \isit; 
and the impressions he carried back 
with hint to Columbia College, of 
which he is an ornament, we ne^d 
not be ashamed of, as they are given 
nbo\e in that manly passage. AV? 
should like to see a book from his 
hands on us and our country; nor 
would any man or woman of sense 
in Jlritniu take offence at that free- 
dom of speech with which it would 
be necessary for him to speak of the 
Isle Invincible. Hut though Mr Grif- 
fin's iim and last letters from our 
shore, shewed that he brought with 
him a somewhat jealous and suspi- 
cious temper of mind towards us, 
anil carried away — sorry are we to 
say it— no very genial feelings to- 
wards the nation, yet, of our distin- 
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guished men whom he visited, he 
speaks with respect and admiration, 
and lie shews throughout, that no an- 
noyance he may have suffered un- 
duly to ruffle his equanimity, damp- 
ed or disturbed the enthusiasm with 
which he worshipped genius and 
virtue. * 

He seems to have been happier in 
Edinburgh than in London and 
here are pictures — and good ones— 
ot some of our*moht illustrious Scot- 
tish worthies 

tl In the first division of the inner 
court, you find seated daily, in the capa- 
city of clerk, no less a personage than 
Sir "Walter Scott, unquestionably and hy 
universal suffrage the literary wonder of 
his age. Tie is u tall man, of large but 
not well filled frame. His shoulders are 

remarkably sloping, giving an appearance 
id treat longitude to his neck. lie is 
vei y lame, the consequence of an acci- 
dent which occurred years ago. When 
he wntk«, one knee bends under him and 
turns inward, making his progress very 
slow, anil painful to the spectator. His 
head, bald upon the crown, is considered 
a wonder hy phrenologists. It is certainly 
the highest above the ears I have e\'er 
seen ; and if, as mauy allow who yet 
scout the science of phrenology, the front 
puit of the cranium indicates the intellec- 
tual ability, a* the hinder part does the 
animal tendencies of the individual, then 

the intellectual abilities of Sir Walter 
Scott must be marvellous indeed : n fact, 
however, for proof of which we need not 
lesort to so questionable an authority, 
lint if the head of this great man con- 
firms one of the principles of phrenology, 
his features utterly contradict all theeou- 
i luMoits of u sister science. True, the fore- 
head is rapacious ami finely formed, as 
far as you can see through the ftur grey 
Jocks combed down over it ; and the brow 
overhanging and strongly marked*’ Hut 
the eye is small, and generally dim ; and 
the lower features nf the countenance, at 
least when in a state of repose, bear no 
indications of the mighty spirit that 
dwells within. In court, lie ordinarily 
appears as if asleep, or reih%d so far with- 
in himself that no thought or emotion dis- 
turbs the, placidity of I lie exterior sur- 
face. Twice only, and I have watched 
his countenance for hours, have 1 there 
seen it illuminated with nil expression in- 
dicative of ltjg genius* On on$ occaslcrti? 
his eye was turned ori one of the specta- 
tors, and his countenance* involuntarily 
became so quizzically humorous, that 1 
really could not help laughing, and thinfc” 
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ing to myself tliat he had recognised the 
original of his own Saddletree. On an- 
other occasion, his features were fixed 
in an attitude of concentrated woe, more 
eloquent than I should have thought 
them capable of assuming. Ilia soul 
seemed to have escaped to the pastures of 
St Leonard's, or the precincts of the 
Grassmarket, or to he wandering far 
away amid the groves of Havenswood, 
or dwelling in the retirement of Cumiior. 
Such is an outline of the personal appear- 
ance of that extraordinary man, who has 
cveated a new era in literature ; who has 
communicated the charm of classic asso- 
ciation to every name ami place which he 
has touched ; who is the boast of Scot- 
land, the glory of Great IJ ri tain, an ho- 
nour and an ornament of human nature. 
Such, I should rather say, is an outline of 
his appearance in the reverie and abstrac- 
tion of his quiet station in court. For, 
in conversation, his countenance bright- 
ens with intelligence, and overflows with 
goodness. You forget what you lately 
thought his torpid and unmeaning fea- 
tures ; you forget yourself nnd the world ; 
yon only remember that you are in the 
presence, and are listening to the accents, 
of the greatest of living men. 

“ Another object of perhaps equal in- 
terest in the Scottish courts, is Mr Jef- 
frey. He is now Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates, ostensibly, and really, too, the 
head of the Scottish bar, lie is a small 
man, remarkably light and active in all 
his motions. The most marked peculiar- 
ity of his countenance, is a large, dark, 
and rather prominent eye, full of activity 
and fire. In his voice there is a charm 
but rarely to be met with. Deep, rich, 
mul mellow, iMMand and varied tones 
of themselves communicate pleasure to 
the ear. Periods of the utmost elegance 
fall spontaneous from his lips. 'Without 
, effort, his imagination clothes his thoughts 
in images the most apt, the most illustra- 
tive, the most poetical, according to the 
subject of discussion. His knowledge 
seems universal. lie has a quickness of 
mind, and I have seen it illustrated on 
more than one occasion, that flies to a 
conclusion over the heads of ordinary 
mortals, and astonishes them, not only by 
the rapidity Of its movement, but by the 
directness of its course, and the infallibi- 
lity of its aim. I can now imagine, wliafc 
was before a problem, liow he contrives, 
amid a multitude of professional engage- 
ments, that would of themselves oppress 
almost any other man, to write so much, 
as for a long time lie has been known to 
4o, on merely literary subjects. It is no 
j^ffort to him to write extempore. Since 


his elevation to the place of Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates, some six months 
since, I believe, he bhs withdrawn from 
the editorship of the Kdinhurgh Review, 
though it is said to have yielded him 
fifteen hundred pounds a- year. lie is a 
gentleman of the old school, and possesses 
a cordial courtesy of manners, which puts 
orio at ones ease with him, notwithstand- 
ing the consciousness of his eminent ta- 
lents And distinguished reputation. His 
conversation is the most delightful that I 
have ever heard. He resides, in summer, 
at a charming retreat, called Craigcvook, 
about three miles from Edinburgh, near 
the Queensferry road ; where, surrounded 
with books and friends, and thejmost de- 
lightful scenery, he cultivates the muses. 
No one can visit him there, without be- 
ing vividly reminded of Cicero, and the 
occupations and inmates of Tnsculum. 

“ l have seen Mrs Grant of Luggan. 
That remarkable lady is one of the lite- 
rary boasts of Edinburgh ; familiar with 
all the men of letters, and universally re- 
spected. She was the daughter of a bar- 
rack-master in the British army, and was 
iii the United States nl the age of thir- 
teen, in company with her father, during 
the revolutionary war. She afterwards 
married n elergyman, who became a mi- 
nister of Laggan, a small place some- 
where, I believe, in the Highlands, from 
which she continues to derm* her dis- 
tinctive appellation. From these small 
beginnings she lias raised herself by her 
talents and her virtues in high literary 
eminence, arid an intimate and equal in- 
tercourse with people of the greatest rank 
and fortune. She is the author, as you 
doubtless know, of Letter? from the 
Highlands, and Memoirs of an Ameri- 
can Lady. She has lost nine children, 
all of whom died after they were grown 
up, and has but one surviving. She is 
herself a venerable ruin. She is so lame 
as to be obliged to walk with crutches ; 
and even with their assistance, her mo- 
tions are slow and languid. Still, she is 
fiot only resigned, but cheerful ; her con- 
fidence in Divine goodness has never fail- 
ed. I think 1 shall never forgot that 
venerable countenance, ho marked by suf- 
fering, and yet so tranquil ; s» indicative, 
at once, both of goodness and of greatness. 
Her broad and noble forehead above all, 
relieved by the parted grey hair, exceeds 
in interest any feature of youthful beauty 
which it has yet been my fortune to be- 
hold. Her conversation Is original and 
characteristic ; frank, yet far from rude ; 
replete at once with amusement and in- 
struction. She frequently, among friends, 
claims the privilege of age to speak, what 
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ahc calls the truth ; what every one in- 
deed must acknowledge to be such) in its 
wisest and most attractive form. 

“ One of the most remarkable days of 
my life, to bo marked, as old Horace says, 
with a white stone, or bean, I really for- 
get which, was the one on which I saw 
Mackenzie, ‘ The Man of Feeling.’ I 
found him just returned from a drive, 
uml seated, musing, in his study ; a tall 
figure, wasted by age, with a venerable 
countenance, whose mild, beneficent ex- 
pression, ugu seems only to have height- 
ened. I never saw a form and face so 
instinct with goodness, so attractive of 
affection. The tenderness poured forth 
in his works, seems diffused around his 
person ; and I defy any man that has a 
soul, to admire the former more than lie 
shall leel inclined at once to love the lat- 
ter. lie received me with an air almost 
paternal, and broke at once into an ani- 
mated conversation. It was then that 
liis es e glowed with a fire which I lud 
not anticipated, but which you may see 
sometimes exhibited in his portraits. He 
spoke of the Continent at once with the 
fund recollection of age, and the ardent 
animation of }<»ulh. 1 thought of Julia 

de Kouhigne, hut did not venture to re- 
mind him of the scenes where his own 
story laid. Out of cumplimcut to me, 
he alluded to my own country, raying, 
th.it there was a manifest bond between 
Great lhit.iiu and America, both by na- 
ture and self-interest ; and that fur his 
own part he had ulwajs been an advocate 
for conciliation and friendship. He ad- 
mired the elastic and enterprising spirit 
of my country men. I confess, 1 felt the 
prouder for his praise; though, in such a 
case, my pride would reject the praises of 
most men. I should have been delighted 
to draw him into a conversation relating 
to the olden times, to the distinguished 
companions of his more youthful days ; 
a subject on which, it is said, he loves to 
expatiate, and sometimes expatiates to the 
delight of every auditor. Who, imlig'd, 
would not expect so much from the friend 
and companion of Johnson and Gold- 
smith, the living patriarch of letters? 
This pleasure, however, 1 was obliged to 
forego, as I could presume neither to lead 
nor to fatigue him. After some further 
conversation, therefore, oif Scottish sce- 
nery, and the direction of my tour, I 
withdrew.” 

He then gives a brief account of 
some inodes and habits of ours, not 
without interest to him, because, be 
nays, different from those iu his own 
country : — 

“ The houses at Edinburgh are much 
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better fitted for the reception of company 
than our own ; though it puzzles me to 
imagine how sleeping accommodations are 
found for a large family, where so much 
room is occupied for other purposes. The 
drawing-room is always on the second 
story, uml occupies the whole front or 
depth of the house. Adjoining is a small 
parlour, closed by a fofding door, or left 
entirely open, and constituting a part of 
the drawing-room. The dining-room is 
always below, and the library beside it. 
The furniture is^much plainer than ours, 
but far more tasteful. No flaring mir- 
rors or gilt pier- tables are to be seen ; the 
most striking objects are an ottoman in 
middle of the room, and a chandelier 
above it. As few as possible of those 
awkward articles, called cliuirs, are ad- 
mitted ; their place is supplied by sofas, 
and in some instances by cushioned benches 
placed along the recesses of the windows. 
The dining-room is always very plain. 
The dresses of the ladies are remarkably 
simple. I have seen the daughter of a 
baronet dressed in something that looked 
very much like calico, at a large music 
party at home. The gentlemen— were 
one of our exquisites dropped down among 
them, he would think himself in a cleri- 
cal conclave, and might himself be re- 
garded as an ape newly caught, of some 
unknown species. The finest gentlemen 
in fact, in point of dress, are the servants, 
with their gay liveries, velvet amull- 
clotlies, and white silk stockings. The 
mode of introduction at these parties is 
pcculiailv convenient. ^ -A. . servant re- 
ceives your name at twfcdoor, and trans- 
mits it through nil ascending file of some 
half dozen of his fellows, to the entrance 
of the drawing-room ; there it is audibly 
pronounced, attracting at once the atten- 
tion of the master and the mistress of the 
house. This proclamation of your name, 
does not, it is true, entitle you to address 
an individual withmA a special introduc- 
tion ; yet to# stranger it saves the awk- 
wardness of a long search for his invitees, 
whom perhaps he may not even person- 
ally know. The conversation among 
both ladies and gentlemen, is of a far 
more literary cast, 1 am eotvy to say, than 
with ns. Without being downright blue 
or pedantic, it is sensible and instructive ; 
without marching always upon stilts, it 
yet manages to get over the mud of scan- 
dal, nud the dust of frivolity, without 
soiling a shoe* 

“ On a pleasant day, the promenades 
of Edinburgh present an animated ami 
pleasing scc%e. Yet 1 have seen a much 
more brilllunt display in our own Broad- 
way. Not that I mean to prefer the lat- 
ter. The Scotch ladies dress with good 
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" sense and good taste, warmly *§ Incomes 
the season, and plainly and in dark co- 
lours, as becomes the place. Many a 
time, in my own country, I have been 
cum polled to anticipate cold and con- 
sumption from the sight of a silk slipper. 
Many a time have 1 trembled for the 
fate of a gauze, jostled by some rude por- 
ter. Many a time bays 1 been grieved 
by seeing garments of the most delicate 
hues visited, alas, too roughly, by the 
winds of heaven, with a plentiful sprink- 
ling of dust. And alV these emotions 
have been excited by the very course 
adopted, I suppose, (unless people dress 
to please themselves,) to fascinate me,- 
and all the world. Hut if to the Scotch 
ladies I run obliged to assign the palm of 
dress, what satisfaction do 1 find in claim- 
ing for my own fair countrywomen the 
golden prize of beauty? Since, then, 
they stand less in need of the foreign aid 
of ornament, why will they not submit. 
In this single instance, to the warirng 
voice of prudence, and the dictates of u 
juster though severer taste? Health, far 
more than ornament, is the soul of beau- 
ty. 

“ The weather has been just cold 
enough to freeze over Duddingston Loch, 
and make it capable ot bearing. Such an 
occasion is eagerly embraced, not only by 
the boys and youth, but by men of ad- 
vanced age and dignified character. Mr 
Jeffrey* is a distinguished member of the 
skating club, und lYmcipul Baird hits 
attained a high reputation as a curler. 
The ladies swarm to witness the exhibi- 
tion, and the whole scene is more gay and 
animated than any of which we have an 
Idea, accustomed, as we are, to the exer- 
cise of skating, and the more frequent op- 
portunities of using it. Jly the by, it is 
a marked distinction between the man- 
ners of our country and this, that sports, 
which with us «re abandoned on leuviug 
school, or at farthest on quitting college, 
are here persisted in with increasing ar- 
dour, to the very verge of old age. The 
active games of golf, skating, curling, &o. 
have the same attractions for the man of 
fifty, as they had for the boy of ten. 

“ Yet cheerful as is the spirit which 
this circumstance would seem to indicate, 
the Christmas holidays are not kept here 
with any show of festivity. Except iu 
-the Episcopal chapels, there are no reli- 
gious services on either Christmas or 
Kew Year’s day. On both days the shops 
are all open ; and the Scottish tradesman 
SsMnore occupied in getting in his bills, 
than in reflecting oh the glories of his 


coming dinner- One atngular exception, 
however, to this general rule, is presented 
on New Year’s eve. On this occasiou, 
the ancient Saturnalia seem to be revived. 
The streets are filled with groups of per- 
sons bearing in triumph a bottle and a 
glass ; or, still more frequently, a kettle 
of hot punch, who insist on your shaking 
their greasy palms, and drinking to their 
future happiness. These worthy person- 
ages also claim, as mutter of prescription 
transmitted from their ancestors, the right 
of kissing every female who appears in 
the streets after twelve o’clock, whether 
it bo a lady iu her chair or carriage, un- 
luckily detained beyond the witching 
hour, or a merry maid-servant who has 
stolen forth Intent upon securing at least 
her share of frolic and of kisses. Various 
other pranks do theyeuuet with impuni- 
ty, to the great disturbance of the public 
sleep. 

“ I would with great satisfaction re- 
main ut Edinburgh the whole winter, 
instead of going to London. The Scotch 
are the kindest, the most hospitable, and 
most agreeable people in the. world. To 
give you an instance of their hospitality : 
I think 1 mentioned to you that 1 had 
met. on the summit of Mount. Highi, a 
young Russian nobleman culled J)« Yi- 
roiiline, who urged me very earnestly to 
go back with him to Russia, whither he 
whs returning in the winter. The other 
day, whom should 1 encounter, in a read- 
ing-room to which I had gone to look 
over some American papers, but my 
young Russian. 3 had completely for- 
gotten his features, as we lud pushed on- 
ly a day or two together; but fortunately 
recollected him the moment he mentioned 
the. Righi. He told me, that, after lea- 
ving mo, he met with some .Scotchmen, 
who diverted him from his intention of 
returning home, by setting forth the 
beauties of Edinburgh, and the excellen- 
cies of Us University. Accordingly, he 
descended the Rhine in their company, 
arjtl came to Scotland, passing weeks 
ynong their relations in Ayrshire, und 
among the Western Highland*-. He is 
now residing with one of them at his 
country-seal, about five miles from Edin- 
burgh, and attends the cbymical and me- 
taphysical lectures at the University, lie 
is, it is true, a most accomplished person, 
and a nobleman— facts which may iu part 
account for the extraordinary hospitality 
shevvu him. But Scottish hospitality, 
iu ail its kind and southing influences, is 
extended also to the stranger who claims 
neither high birth nor eminent nccoxn- 
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pliahmentsr I shall leavfl Edinburgh 
with impressions mi my mind and heart 
which nothing but tho cold hand of death 
can ever obliterate.” 

Mr Griffin returned to America in 
April 18 30; and within a week of 
liis arrival, wan appointed to deliver 
a course of lectures on literature in 
Columbia College, in consequence 
of thp illness of his biographer. Du- 
ring the months of May aud June, 
they were prepared, written out, au<l 
delivered; and a considerable part 
of them are published in these vo- 
lumes. And we agree with Profes- 
sor M‘Vickar, that when it is consi- 
dered that it was a voluntary service, 
taken up without premeditation, on 
the very moment of return, carried 
on without aid, and completed in 
the midst of all the interruptions in- 
eident to such a period of congratu- 
lation, it may be said, without exag- 
geration, that they remain a noble 
monumentof promptitude, diligence, 
and knowledge, and afford a rich 
sample of what might have been ef- 
fected by him had life been spared. 

** For the task itself Mr Griffin was 
well titled, both by nuturi'niwl education ■ 
MJicc, to great. natural dolu\uy of taste 
was added a familiar acquaintance wiih 
the best models of both ancient aud mo- 
dern time's. Ili* classical eiliiratiou had 
been thorough, so far as that term may 
be applied to American scholarship. lie 
was also intimately acquainted with the 
languages and literature of Italy and 
France, and deeply read in that of his 
own tongue. His repent tour had not 
onlj, extended his knowledge, and -till 
farther cultivated his taste, but produced 
somewhat of its usual inline nee in raising 
criticism into a science. The Italian lan- 
guage had been one of his cai ly acquisi- 
tions; he was engaged in its study with 
his lamented sister, when death Annie 
him a solitary student. Ills instriuVn*, 

( Professor l)a Ponte) speaks of him as ha- 
ving evinced a singular aptitude in its 
aequisition, mid great diligence aud judg- 
ment in the perusal of its authors. With 
the French lie was equally familiar. Ac- 
cording to the statement of one of tlie 
mast accomplished of our French scho- 
lars, (the Ilev. A. Verren,") he spoke the 
language, upon his return from Europe, 
with such purity, that Mr Verren looked 
forward with confidence to his occasional 
aid in the supply of his pulpit in that 
tongue. Ills course embraced Homan 
and Italian literature, together with that 


of England, down to the writers of tho 

reign of Charles II.” 

But the close of his career was at 
hand. Released from his college 
labouis, Edmund paid a visit to a 
younger brother in the western part 
of the state of Massachusetts, one 
whom he had not stfen since hiN re- 
turn, whom he had left, two years 
before, a thoughtless, perhaps world- 
ly youth, but found now a devoted 
zealous enquirer after Christian 
truth, abandoning the fair prospects 
of worldly ad van cement which had 
begun to open to him, and retiring 
to solitude and study, with a view to 
devote himself to the work of the 
ministry. With that helmed bro- 
ther he returned to Xew Yoik, and 
with him spent the few remaining 
days of his life. They were passed 
iu such delightful and improving 
intercourse, that the survivor loves 
to look back upon them as a period 
when brotherly affection was saucti- 
fied bv the common bond of dcep- 
lclt religion, aud made more tender 
by the feelings of Jong separation. 

The news of the lmppy change on 

his brother’s feelings had reached 
Edmund ia Europe,' and the follow- 
ing is an extract from one of his ear- 
liest letters after his arrival : — 

“ One of my mo-t eager longings, on my 
voyage home, was to have an opportunity 
of conversing freely with you <m the 
happy change which yon have recently 
experienced ; a change which concerns 
not merely temporal, or transitory inte- 
rest, but which secures, I trust, your 
eternal happiness. 1 have wished to see 
you accomplished, literary, rich; but 
God lias given you brighter ornaments, 
a more precious whilom, and more en- 
during riches. I purchased for you, at 
Geneva, if very pretty breastpin. At 
present 1 shall not tender it to join* ac- 
ceptance, but. shall retain lor you a Bible 
purchased for my own use, and which 
includes, under the same cover, (no un- 
meet companion, \ the Common Trajer- 
hnok of the Church ol' England. I shall 
send it by tho first opportunity that oc- 
curs, and beg that you will make the 
Bible, at present., the sole object of reli- 
gious study. Have nothing to do, ns 
yet, with theology. It is enough lor the 
present, tbaf the Bible convinces you of 
the heinousness of sins committed’*!)}’ 
yourself, kid points out tbe'only remedy, 
the atoning hlood of th£ Lamb of God; 
that the Bible assures you of your own 
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•inability to turn to God, and to preserve 
your peace with him. and directs you to 
the only efficient aid in the assisting and 
Mauctiiying influence of the Holy Spirit, 
to he sought by prayer, meditation, and 
the attentive perusal of the will of God. 
It is enough, that as the Bible threatens, 
so also it promises ; as it pierces, so also 
it heals ; that it hi& brought life and im- 
mortality to light, and has assured a par- 
ticipation in those glorious privileges, to 
all who humbly and perseveringly seek 
after them. With the explanation of 
minor difficulties, you ha?'e at present no 
concern ; they are but as motes in the 
sunbeam ; they cannot interrupt the pns- 
sage*bf the light.” 

One afternoon, the two brothers 
crossed the river to Hoboken, in or- 
der that, in the retirement of that ru- 
ral spot, they might wander aud talk 
with greater freedom. On the morn- 
ing of the same; day, Edmund bad 
pasted some hours with his friend, 
the Jay Professor of Languages in 
the college, plauning, among other 
schemes of literary labour, to devote 
the leisure of his vacation to Ger- 
man literature. Full of life aiul 
health, and all its energy of useful- 
ness and self-improvement, no la- 
bour, says his biographer, seemed 
too great for him, no attainments be- 
yond his grasp ; insomuch that one 
of his friends, upon his departure, 
gave vent to that mingled feeling of 
admiration and fear which is so na- 
turally inspired, by an over-prosper- 
ous good fortune, and which, on this 
occasion, seemed like a presenti- 
ment of evil. So natural, continues 
Professor M*Vickar, in a fine strain, 
is this apprehension of the near ap- 
proach 6t sudden misfortune in the 
midst of great prosperity, as to have 
inspired the ancient heathen with the 
belief that some deity was jealous of 
man. Christianity has taught us the 
wiser lesson, that it is appointed to 
teach us the vanity of the world. 

In the course o r their walk, the 


younger brother was relating to Ed- 
mund a death-bed scene which a few 
weeks before he had witnessed ; and 
lie now describes him us riveted to 
the spot in mute attention, every fea- 
ture fixed, every faculty of the mind 
absorbed, and for minutes after the 
talc was ended, apparently lost in 
thought, as if some secret voice had 
whispered to him, “ Be thou also 
ready.” Before they reached home, 
the fatal disease (inflammation) had 
attacked hi in. This was on Satur- 
day ; and on the Tuesday following 
(August 31, 1830) he expired. The 
liev. DrLyell, who was with him at 
the last, says — “ that be had seen 
deaths more triumphant, but never 
one so calm and tranquil.” The de- 
tails of his sufferings and resignation 
are given very simply and aflecti ug- 
ly ; and Professor M'Vickar, who 
has done himself infinite honour by 
his part in this publication, among 
other fine reflections on the death of 
his friend, says beautifully, that “ he 
trusts this fair portraiture of youth 
well employed, will lead some of 
those who are following in the path 
of life to form themselves upon its 
model ; that by it some will be 
roused to diligence, from witness- 
ing what diligence can accomplish; 
some be saved from vice, by behold- 
ing the beauty of innocence ; some 
be led Ui religion, by seeing it united 
with taste and accomplishments; 

some be weaned from their preju- 
dices against a church to which such 
an enquirer was freely led ; some 
child be won to filial obedience; 
some brother to fraternal love, by 
the pleasing picture exhibited of 
domestic attachment; and all who 
read it be. impressed with the wis- 
dom of being prepared for an event 
against which no sufficient barrier 

wap found in youth, health, know- 
ledge, virtue, or all the fond anticipa- 
tions which human affection builds 
upon them,” 
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Da YLiiiiiT has dissolved our dream ; 
and wc have fallen to earth from 
heaven. She was ours at last; and, 
as we folded to our bosom our faint- 
ing bride, in her nuptial dress, tall, 
slender, and white as a lily leaning 
on a rose, her balmy breath blended 
with our being, that felt as if both llow- 
ers were immortal in tlie embrace of 
love. Not so blest was Adam the 
hour Eve arose, in her dewy prime, 
among the bowers of Paradise. But 
the divine agony has shivered our 
soul out of sleep, and we have awoke 
— an old bachelor. Yes — we did in- 
deed dream that we were married 
to an angel. No name had she — no 
parent# — no birthplace— but there 
she stood — there she sank into our 
arms — an auonymous alien from 
some celestial clime — and we, knew 
that she was Beauty. “ Christo- 
pher ! mv adored Christopher ! I 
am thine for ever!” When crash to 
80011* cat, we shrewdly suspect, went 
some crockery in tin* kitchen below 
our cubiculiun, and the Vision left 
in our hold only a long lank bolster, 
the parent apparently of twin-pil- 
lows, that in our ecstasy had been 
sent u-pucking across the floor! 

Perhaps it is, on the whole, j ust as 
well. We should have soon sicken- 
ed of Beauty, and sighed for Srni.i- 
iu it v ; like Solomon, on high places, 
worshipping idols. We were not 
horn to be a Benedick. ’Tis fittiug 
we should be the last of our race. 
For, humbly be it spoken, what son 
could succeed such a sire, nor seem 
to be but a shadow ! Let our Family, 
then, on our demise, be extinct-^our 
Fame immortal— our Light shine for 
ever, like a Pharos over the night- 
sea of Time ! 

But where the deuce are we — in 
Edinburgh, Loudon, Paris, Vienna, 
Constantinople, or Jerusalem ? In 
the little wayside Inn beneath its 
sycamore in Suatuwaitk ! Through 
the “ hall-uncurtained window” 
gleams the glorious greenness of that 
leafy Tent. On the honey dew are al- 
ready feasting many million dawn- 
delighting bees, invisible in the mur- 
mur that seems to come from the 


glad tree’s heart. God bless thy 
bonnie white brepstie, thou most 
Christian creature of all birds, save 
and except the llobin, looking out 
with thy pretty head awry, from thy 
“ pror reant cradle,” in the window- 
corner below*ihe cornice, which from 
lar-ofl climes thou annually revisit- 
est true as the spring. Thy song is 
but a twitter, sweet swallow I yet 
to our heart awakening as nightin- 
gale’s thick-warbled hymns. But 
thou hast leaped away out into the 
morning, and art bathing thy wings 
now in the dews from many a flower- 
ing shrub steaming odourous to that 
bright blue sky. That “ cock’s shrill 
clarion” is awakening the village. 
The slow-rising cows are beginning 
to low in the pastures; and what 
curious cry is that, as if from some 
complaining child c ’Tis a uannic- 
goat bleating her kids along the cliff. 
But all the air is singing and ringing 
now, one wide universal aviary 
where all wings are free. We must 
be up and doing ; but let us not for- 
get to slip on our breeches; though 
in a few minutes we must Jet them 
olT again— for we must have a plunge*, 
in the 151 ack-pool, out of which we 
shall emerge as red as a lobster. 

A commodious bath — only two 
fields from the Inn. The grass must 
have been growing during the night, 
for it is tickling our bare ankles ; and 

sure of all coolness, none so re- 
freshing to the frame as that which 
follows one’s foot-prints on meadow 
agiitter ^ith morning dews. A\ hat 
a rich promise of nuts ! The hazels 
are in their full beauty now; and 
almost as fragrant as the birches 
themselves, while putting forth what 
we might almost venture to call blos- 
HOins. v No diver like a water-ousel. 
But what is the leaning of this? 
The Black-pool dry ! Drawn off per- 
haps to irrigate these low-lying hay- 
fields, which prefer the moisture that 
falls down direct in sunny showers 
from heav&i. No. ’Tis an optical de- 
ception nlayed off on us # by the 
mus Loci. He has changed the wa- 
ter into seeming air • 

“ To touch ethereal of heaven’s fiery rod/ 
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but a shadow— 'tis a hawk’s— crosses 
the abvss — and lo ! agajn visible the 
deepest linn of the Duddon. Here it 
goes — }u*a d over heels — like a tumb- 
ler-pigeon. 

Like the effect of the enunciation of 
the Reform Bill on poor Mr John 
Smith, we declare, it has “ quite taken 
away our breath.” Our hair, however, 
is not standing on end, like that of Sir 
Thomas Lethbridge — but the reverse 
— and our head is as sleek as that of 
a Methodist minister. ‘•One minute 
of a morning plunge-bath in the 
Black-pool to sufficient to string up 
the carcass of Christopher into a 
well-toned fiddle. We could kick a 
Cockney — fell a Stot. Don’t be 
alarmed, my pretty girl— -but pass on 
with a blush to the cow-milking; 
and we shall be with you ere you 
have wet your pail. Confouud lhat 
flannel shirt — it is personating a 
strait waistcoat — and with our 
arms pinioned in this fashion, we 
must look like a lunatic escaped 
from an Asylum. v i’is lucky it is 
not linen ; but now we are busked, 
or, in other words, have re-entered 
into our breeches, and though not 
exactly fit to appear in church or 
market, yet at four o'clock ol a sum- 
mer morning, in a meadow, bound- 
ed on the east by the river Duddon, 
and on the west by the tillage of 
Seatli waite, our apparel, though scant, 
is respectable, ami preserve**, now 
that it has been got fairly on, the 
strictest decency ; so let us keep our 
tryst below the hawthorn, though 
made hurriedly to Cieey as site pass- 
ed, and, hanging over her as she 
“ does her spiriting gently,’* con- 
. trive, if possible, to keep the milch- 
kino from whisking the tuft of their 
tails into her rosy countenance. So 
busy is the industrious creature, that 
she is not aware of our approach. 
So we fold our hands suddenly across 
her eyes, and while we fed the blush 
beneath the bandage, snatching a 
kiss, ask the startled maiden to tell 
the name of fche ravisher. Half- 
frightened, half-ashamed, and wholly 
not displeased, the innocent nymph 
giggles, " Mr North ! Mr North !” 
By and by, she holds up the pail to 
our lips — we the while stooping our 
"anftinted h$ad, and drinking deep 
down through the froth into the 
more solid liquid, wish her with our 

twinkling eyes a long life and a good 


husband, to which pious prayer a 
downcast look, enlivened by a dimple 
on the cheek of the cuuning clerke, 
seems to breathe fervently “ Amen !” 

This little love adventure over, 
we re-march to the inn as mighty as 
Amadis de Gaul, All the people of 
the house are up and stirring, and 
eke Jonathan; but those two lazy 
young fellows, the oldest of them 
not fifty, are still snoring like owlets 
in a barn, and we must tweak their 
nebs. What a couple of unmeaning 
faces ! The mouth to the right lias 
manifestly the advantage in size— but 
the nose on the left is the master. 
Like the Shepherd, they are both, 
we declare, trieeiiing without shirts! 
and have kicked, iu the sultriness, 
sheets and blankets over the foot of 
their beds. Our hands fall very op • 
portuucly on these two water- jugs. 
There, gentlemen , u ai’n’t these two 
very pretty cascades ?” — “ hire J 
fire! lire! murder! murder! mur- 
der!” Why, you fools, whar con- 
fusion in th(‘ elements! But on 
with your clothes, my lads, for fhe 
egiTs arc in the pan— the bread is 
baked — the butter churned — the 
breakfast will be getting impatient ; 
and, ns we have a still* walk, we wish 
to have a long day before us ; so in 
lialf-an-hour we must be oil', to the 
tune of “ owre the hills and far 
awa* !” 

J t was not our intention, originally, 
to breakfast so soon alter supper; 
but simply to take a whet, and to 
look forwards to that meal at the 
Woolpaek in Eskrlale. But we find 
it difficult to desert the diet, which 
has grown upon our hands into a re- 
gular repast. Tia but a new edition 
— with additions — of the same poem. 
We are more remarkable for a steady 
thaiya voracious appetite. We play 
ft sjfre, rather than a dashing game, 
at whist. To see us set to work, you 
would think we were not hungry; 
so composed are all our motions ; 
and so leisurely the openings and 
the shuttings of our mouth. But 
erelong you begin to suspect that it 
is likely to prove something serious ; 
for people are repeatedly calling for 
bread, and eyeing us as the cause of 
t)»e unaccountable disappearance of 
the staff of life. Our plate seems 
never empty, and never full; yet ’tis 
not the same, but a different muffin. 

The eggs, in our immediate vicinity, 
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as if by legerdemain, become egg 
shells $ and though our fondness for 
that relish is notorious, nobody ever 
saw us helping ourselves to more 
ham. That we are not idle is fdt ; 
yet we have the air of a man retired 
from business, rather than of one ac- 
tively engaged at victuals. It is one 
of our peculiarities — one of our cha- 
racteristics— that the more we eat, 
(except when we happen to be sick- 
ly, and then we are ravenous from 
the first,) the sharper grows our ap- 
petite, up to the highest pinnacle; 
and, which we believe is also rather 
unusual, from that culminating point 
our stomach may be said to decline, 
almost as imperceptibly to the na- 
ked eye as the sun westering from the 
meridian. In all this there is fine 
philosophical keeping ; and the com- 
mon run of mankind, who devour by 
fits and starts, w wonder, and of their 
\vondering find no end,” on seeing 
us pursuing our calm career, with- 
out one symptom of fatigue or reple- 
tion, when they hate got to the full 
length of their tether, and feel, per- 
* haps, as if about to burst. The close 
of their meal seems sometimes as if 
it were coeval with the commence- 
ment of ours; yet wo started toge- 
ther instantly after grace, and by and 
by, if they have not left the table, 
they will hear us ask a blessing like 
a bishop. 

In walking through a country, wo 
seldom refuse a lift. ( 'art, waggon, 
car, cab, shandrydan, gig, post- shay, 
coach, or omnibus — horse, mule, or 
donkey — we avail ourselves of iu 
our progress through life — and this 
it is to be pedestrians. The land- 
loid is going into Lhkdale* ue find, 
for a load of hay, his winter store 
being ale out; so with him we shall 
take a hurl to the house of our old 
friend Vickars. You two can^ find 
your way, with Jouathan, over the 
mountain, to the Woolpack, by 
Birker Force. There we shall lunch. 
Remember, Jonathan, that you haw* 
charge of the fowls. Let them not 
out of the wallet till wc meet again 
—and we had better carry the flask. 
Go up the Duddon about a mile of 
meadows, and as soon as they are 
fairly done, which you will know by 
a wild scattering of rocks, central 
amoug the shiver one cliff like a 
crushed cathedral, eyes left, and 

you will eco what looks like the de- 


serted bed of a dead river. A long 
narrow glen, one of the greenest 
you ever saw all your days, will lead 
you into the heart of the hills. You 
will see no more houses, but at its 
head a sheepfold. You then go 
right over the mountain, edging 
westwards; and # corne down bn a 
wide, Hat, rushy moor, beloved by 
curlews, and in its plash y precincts 
the wild- ducks breed. Cross it as 
the crow flies, and you will observe 
on the hill beyond the remains of a 
birch wood, aud one of the most 
beautiful hollies that ever brightened 
solitude. Keep that glittering giant 
on your right, and in half a mile or 
so, you will look down f rom a height, 
inexplicably crowned with a heap of 
stones like a cairn — perhaps it ro\ ers 
the bones of some, ancient king — on 
three glens, that will be floating — we 
answer for them — in the haze of a 
soft dim blue aerial light. The huge 
mountain, along whose shoulder you 
are now crawling like so many litre, 
is Hii ker; and you cau be at no loss 
to know down which of the three 
glens flows the stream that falls 
thunderously over the cliffs near the 
head of Fskdale, in shape of that 
famous Force. 

\\ c are tempted to go with you, 
boys, so \ ivid is the scene you are 
about to % isit. in our imagination. 
The birthplace of the stream i* in a 
fairy ring of greensward among the 
brackens, where perpetually are ly- 
ing a few sheep. Its soutoe is a 
spring — a well on which float some 
water-cresses, which have the plea- 
santest wild taste that ever refresh- 
ed pilgrim’s palate; and playing for 
a while at hide-and-seek among the 
knolls, it becomes, erelong, first a 
runlet, «fhen a rill, and then a bec/r, 
“ making sweet music with the ena- 
melled stones;” here and there a 
pool reflecting, with its two trees, 
the one iu air, and the other in wa- 
ter, the oue whispering as the other 
fades. Rut bolder now in all its 
character, it rushes on exulting! y 
towards that awful chasm ; and' in 
the hush you hear a hollow noise, 
which, for n while at first, you 
scarcely think is of a cataract. You 
see spray* and hear hawks, and know 
that yqfi are descending upon lha« - 
er Forc e. There it foams sheer over 
a perpendicular precipice, as high as 

you choose ; and all the beck below 
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it is a continuous series of water- 
falls, till hazel-hid it joins the more 
quiet river that winds its shining way 
along the silvan Eskdale. 

But tiie chasm is a dismal prison in 
which the Force, like a madman, is 
raging with his chains. Dismal ! Why 
that sun-burst has changed the gloom 
into glory, and thc'Force is joyful as 
a bridegroom on his wedding-day. 
A moment ago and the cliffs were 
pitch-black, but now they are bright 
as with rainbows. How got the wild 
flowers up yonder among the mosses 
and lichens, and how dare they smile 
so along the loose-hanging ledges of 
the rocks ? God— and God only 
knows. The dreadful grows the 
beautiful — there is jio anger in the 
torrent’s voice— in the very thunder 
there is love. The caldrou breathes 
up its mist to freshen the face of the 
precipice, and in tlie sparkling mois- 
ture the green’d trees rejoice. Trees ! 
aye— trees grotesque iu their gran- 
deur, high aloft, shot athwart the 
chasm, and some dead of old age, 
and overgrown with fearless para- 
sites that let drop their drapery in 
floating festoons, that to and fro arc 
waving, as on a sudden from dif- 
ferent airts the hill-breezes blow. 
Gazing down the cha.Mii thus filled, 

you find, with a profusion of the 
loveliest things in nature, where you 
had expected to find, and at first had 
seen, but a savage sternness and 
sterility, your eyes are carried away 
on into the distance; jiwl through 
those screens, as if set in a frame, 
what a glorious picture! All sky 
and mountains. Too simple, per- 
haps, for art to transfer with fine 
effect to the canvass, but, as it hangs 
-there, sublime. \Ve«called the scene 
immediately below, the “^silvan” 
Kskdale, aud rightly ; for, from Dulc- 
garth Hall, and indeed far below, all 
the way up to the Roman station at the 
foot of Hardknot, it used to be said 
of old, and may be said so still, that 
a squirrel could make his way with- 
out touching the ground. You see 
no groves now;* only sweet sprink- 
lings of native trees; and they are 
dropt but rarely, as the vale gets 
overshadowed towards its head, 

which, could you but see it, you 
^oiild swear was most magnificent. 
But you rntfst dream it below the 
blue gloom, whore the “ raven gam- 


bols like a dancing skiff.” That 
vastness is Sea-Fell, the mightiest 
mountain in England. But transpa- 
rent as is the air, and distinct the 
outline of earth in heaven, you must 
not suppose that is his summit. Y ou 
cannot see the Pikes. Some moun- 
tains at all times Bcem to be aspiring 
to reach the Empyrean ; and in their 
proud— their vain ambition, they but 
expose their littleness; but he, in 
his calm, contented magnitude, like 
a truly great man, is felt to be, with- 
out effort, and unconsciously, su- 
blime. The cloud-palaces, iu all 
their grandeur, love to hang and 
hover over ins head. Dear his inac- 
cessible cliffs to the clear blue sky. 
There only, once no unfrequent bird, 
abide the old eagles. But to see the 
mouutaiii king iu his sereuest state, 
you must be iu a boat ou Wustivatcr 
by midnight, when he is crested by 
the silver moon surmounting a dia- 
dem of stars. 

Farewell For a few hours, gents. ; 
“ we shall meet again at Philip- 
pi,” <. c. VVoolpaek, on condition of 
your not pre.v iously ^breaking your 
necks on your way out of that chasm, 
it might not be amiss, perhaps, to 
provide yourselves with ropes; yet, 
in extremity, you can find egress by 
going over with the waterfall. 

This cart is like an easy chair. Yet 
judging from these stones aud rut 
this road, in a common vehicle, 
would be a rough one— there — that 
was an exhilarating dumb — we are 
not without hopes yet of being occa- 
sionally upset. But the axletree be- 
ing of native ash, is accustomed to 

such ups-aud-downs, and on their 
well-greased navels whirl the w heels 
like those of the car of Phirbus. 

Is this what is called in this coun- 
ty the high-road f Oh — vvliut J\lr 

Moop calls one of the cross-roads 
of Fame. In our poor judgment, ’lis 
the channel of a mountain-river. The 
usual occupant is luckily from home 
in this dry weather, but we shall be 
iu a taking, if a water-spout sends 
down the old gentleman. Ray ! my 
good sir! you will never attempt that 
— you perceive there is no bridge V 
Well — the cart seems to be wood 
—but is iron— what the horse is 
made of we cannot conjecture. Give 
Us the reins — for the Devil knows 
how to drive. There ! look at Us 
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one-in-iiani), Victorious over a wa- 
ter-course that would laugh to scorn 
M'Adam and all his myrmidons. 

But now we go bowling along the 
greensward, on table-land encircled 
by mountain-tops ; and lo ! Devock- 
water, renowned for trouts, with its 
one rocky islet, where the sea-gulls 
breed. In less than no time we shall 
be at Dalegarth-Hall, and can take 
rn passant a peep over the cliff-edge 
into Stanley Giil. Were we, in 
hopeless passion, to take the lover’s 
leap, it should assuredly be into that 
beautiful abyss. We should not, if 
repentant half-way down, sigh for 
the plumes of a swan. Our metamor- 
phosis would be into the Merlin. 
See ! there he shoots ! Combining in 
his pinions the powers of the dove’s 
and the swallow’s wing. Small hut 
savage — and how fiercely wild his 
cry ! Him the magpie shuns, eliat- 
tering hidden in the woods — him the 
carrion-crow feareth as he smites 
sullen Sooty like a sunbeam — the 
croaking raven sails aloof from 
that imp of fury — the eagle's self, 
soaring seaward from his eyrie on 
Sea-fell, eyes with admiration the 
heir-apparent to the Throne of the 
Hideous Chasm. Hideous * ’Die 
Paradise of this Bird of Prey, who, 
with his Princess is seen dallying on 
the cliff, in courtship of beak and ta- 
lon, as the}'- would tear one another 
intopieces in their crowning passion ; 
and now, tumbling topsy-turvy up 
and down the air, one blended hunch 
of feathers, as Thomson says, “shiver- 
ing with delight,” and then parting 
into two careering creatures that 
east and west earn* their sk rick-like 
cries, till the fit lias subsided, the 
flight is gone, and the chasm is again 
Mill ns death. 

There is no such thing as mt is ty- 
ing some people with waterfalls. 
They quote Niagara, and Sam Patch. 
Niagara! why, ’tis hardly worth go- 
ing to America to get yourself deaf- 
en’d for life by that eternal, that ac- 
cursed roar. For ten years after- 
wards, that Lake-fall, for it is nothing 
else, kept booming in our ears like 
the sea. Our eyes could not elude 
that insupportable c< water privi- 
lege,” tumbling mile-wide from the 
sky. 

u Eat modus in rebus , sunt cerli denique 
fines 

no river should cataract larger than 


the Clyde. Boulton Cora-Linn-^ 
Stonebyres — sufficient for the soul is 
the din thereof, the flashing and 
the foam, and the spray-mist restless 
among the steady rainbows, coming 
and going unbidden of their bright 
selves, like a poet’s dreams. Or 
penetrate the heajt of the Highlands, 
and ghost-like glide down to the 
caldron of the Fall of Foyers. He 
is indeed a son of Thunder, and of 
Lightning too; for the sunshine, 
shooting into that infernal pit, in the 
blackness seems lightning, and there 
you are as if in midnight during me- 
ridian day. Oh I glorious Old Scot- 
land ! 

Then why love we so well “ the 
beautiful lields of England,” as 
Southey says ; why now carting it 
over Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
and Lancashire, in Flight Second of 
Christopher at the Lakes ? Because 
we have covered the cliffs, the 
clouds, the woods, and <f the green 
silent pastures,” with creations of 
our own, which now an? imbedded 
into the channels of rivers, and 
spread over the bosoms of lakes, and 
diffused over grove-tops, and hur- 
ried like lights and shadows along 
the sides of mountains, and resident 
in the air palaces of the sky. 

Let no blockhead, then, dare to 
abuse the north of England’s wa- 
terfalls. Beautiful are. they even 
when dry. That is to sav, when 
down the sable rock-face is seen but 
a thin thread of silver, and the ear 
lias to listen for the low lulling 
sound, or it catches hut a tinkle that 
seems nowhere, and yet everywhere, 
like a fairy’s voice. 

There is Stockuill Fotut, as you 
go up towards *the Grove, near Am- 
blesidffc alongside of scores of tiny 
waterfalls embowered in birch or 
hnzel, where the squirrel gambols 
over the blackbird's nest. The scene 
is new after every shower. “ Beau- 
tiful exceedingly” in the afternoon 
of a mild summer day, when the 
heavens have beekeeping for joy. 
Sublime after a thunder-plump, 
when all at once the Force flings it- 
self in red foam over the cliffs, and 
joining the Rothay in wrath, disco- 
lours with turbid grandeur the waves 
of Wigdcrmere. But if you w:»h 
know and to feel the fxnver of dim 
daylight, when tc sound is silence to 
the mind,” and slow-moving shadows 
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intensify the stillness, as through the 
umbrage they checker the mossy 
stones, nil soft with verdant velvet 
embroidered with blue-eyed flowers 
admiring in this mirror their yellow 
hair, step into the hermitage at lly- 
dal, and for an hour in imagination 
forswear the world for the cowl, the 
heads, and the* hook of a holy man, 
a saint for a season, and a sitmer for 
life. A small man, if well made, 
shames a great hulking fellow of a 
giant. So finely* proportioned may 
he he, that you might suppose him 
captain of the Six Feet Club. Just so 
is it with Skf.lwitii Force. Wo have 
gone over it iu a canter. In high 
'water it might he shot in asceusion by 
a Scotch salmon. Yet though even 
minute *tis magnificent. But Beauty 
loves to bathe herself in that pool ; 
and like Acta'on, without suffering 
his fate, we ha\ e seen the Goddess 
running up and down the hanks 
and braes to dry herself in the sun- 
shine, as naked as the day on which 
Diana first dawned in heaven. Fil- 
ter- water and all its woods sepa- 
rate that sweet grove from its sister 
— Cor, with Forc e, the Glory of Fit- 
tie Lang dale, the Lady of the Woods. 
She would “ not unsought l»p won 

hut difficulty and danger arc de- 
lightful for her sake, which you will, 
if a man, confess, as, while crawling 
along that lodge, you play plash into 
that pool, some six fathom deep, and 
re-appearing to the Nymphs of the 
Naiad, all laughing on the banks, 
solicit the assistance of those branch- 
es, \ery convenient, if not near at 
hand, at least riot lar over head, and 
if in autumn, hung " with mealy 
clusters of ripe nuts,** which you 
can crack when you* have gathered 
them, brown homier* every ft.ie, and 
guarded by no dragon, as in the 
JJcsperides. An accident of that 
kind mightnot be so pleasant at Du v- 
oi:n\ Gfiyi.i. Force. Man’s hands 
flung not tliiit bridge over the abyss. 
Across a single stone is the transit— 
when from Pavay-Ark comes down 
the torrent in glee of flood, stunned 
you *feel it shake — but there it 1ms 
hung since the days of Noah, and 

there it will hang till the tail of some 
comet withers up the world. In 
^RSPtieautifulldyl, the Idle Shepherd 
Boys, Wordsworth says, with Ids 
usual true Doricldmpliciiy, when lie 
whites to be simple, (stateliness is 


the usual habitude of tin bard, and 

majesty,) 

“ It is a spot which you thay see, 

1 f over you to Laugtlule go ; 

Into n chasm a mighty block 

Hath fall'll, anti made a bridge of rock. 

The gulf is rtefep below* ; 

And iu a basin black and small 
Receives a lofty waterfall.” 

You have heard of LyulpiiVs Tower. 
’Tis on the hanks of U us water, and 
though a mere modern box, built by 
the late Duke of Norfolk, looks like 
a fabric of the antique time. No- 
where else than from its front look- 
eth the lake more lovely ; and when 
sated with gazing on the beauties 
prodigally exposed on Nature’s open 
bosom, slip thou away down into the 
dell, aud sound-led ascend, iu music 
“ deeper and deeper still,” towards 
Airly Force, that, like a continuous 

succession of small avalanches, keeps 
tumbling for ever into “ liquid 
lapses,” that sing their way to 
tins lake through heaven - hiding 
woods. Or would you wish to walk 
for hundreds of yards up into a 
pass ten yards wide, with walls 
high a< it is long, over stones as large 
ns small houses, and one like a kirk 
with a belfry, where spirits are said 
sometimes to ring merry peals to tho 
moon as she glides full-orbed across 
the chasm, then set your face and 
your feet firmly towards S< atm 
Fom l 4 , ami as if by a mine-shaft, en- 
ter the mountain. We called it a 
pass. But that is a lie. It is impe- 
netrable to an earthquake. The ribs 
of the rock are bare, and there stands 

old Iron-Sides grimly rejoicing in a 
shower-bath, that needs no pulling of 
a string to Jet loose the floods that 
da>h in thunder at his feet. Wait 
at Keswick for a week of rain, and 
in alMikelihuod you will not have to 
wait* long, for the tutelary Saint of 
Derwent was a wet quaker;— then 
Jet 

“ Tho Cataract or Lopoiie 

lVal to thy orisons;” 
and if through thy senses sound can 
send spiritual impulses into thy soul, 
thou wilt, during the thunder, be a 
Poet, and give vent to thy eestaev in 
Ode or Hymn. But commit it not 
to paper— -or if thou doBt, we beseech 
thee by all that is sacred not to pub- 
lish, for ’twill be a mysterious pro- 
ductlon above and beyond the age, 
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nor will reach a second edition, till 
ravens yet unfledged have, like Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, gathered up 
their feet and died. 

So much, in a small way, for well- 
known waterfalls. But heaven pity 
you, if you suppose thoBe are all 
that keep dancing in wet weather all 
over the mountains, and in dry go to 
sloop, like innocent lambs as thoy 
are, or, like them, are heard through 
the t’ar-and-wide still noHS, bleating 
iu the sunshiny solitude. We have 
mentioned by name merely the; lead- 
ing articles ; but the Region, like 
Maga, contains numberless anony- 
mous contributions of the highest 
merit, and you must talk of the one 
as you read the other, a hundred 
times through and through, ere you 
can become masters of the two no* 
blest works of any nge or country. 

All this while, our nag has been 
browsing the broom, with his nose 
at times absolutely over the brink of 
the precipice. Now, land lord, we en- 
treat of yon not to attempt to turn, 
— back — hack — back ! “ i hat’s your 
sort!” Now for the Woolpack; 
for 

“ A craving \oid lift ncliing at our heart*’ 
suggests the image — the idea — of 
those cold how-towdies. 

Poieumbv is a noble place, close to 
tbe old Abbey, and though sheltered 
from it by groves, smells sweetly of 
the sea. JUr Stanley shews that lie 
has a flue, natural, sound, simple 
taste, by \ kiting not seldom, in 
spring and summer, as well as the 
shooting season, his pretty domicile 
here in the dell, smiling gaily within 
the somewhat, melancholy shadows 
of dilapidated Dalognrth 1 [all. Bless- 
ings he on the Nest! We hat e slept in 
it, long Jong ago, when a young bird 
— at once of prey and song; tofyis 

“ I’oHio visions swiirm on every boo^h 

and visions, dearer far than ever 
poetry evoked from the realms of 
fancy, now brighten the long largo 
leaves of those luxuriant laurels that 
make the sweet spot an ever-green 
Kden; and now they bedim the lus- 
tre as with the shadows of sin and 
sorrow, from which life, at its best 
and happiest, was never yet on this 
earth for one moon wholly free ! 

*Tis surely the cheerfulloRt. dale In 

all the world, this same Kskdale. 

Let it widen away, “ at its own sweet 


will,” till lost in tbe bright chant* 
paign that beautifies, far as eye can 
reach, the wealthy shores of the not 
distant sea. But the breeses that 
blow on our face are wooing us far- 
ther and farther inland towards the 
roots of the hills. We love the dear 
Dale better and better, as it lovingly 
narrows in about us, and as each 
side seems gently moved on towards 
the travellers, till we know every 
kind of tree by its leaf, and can see 
the birds hdhpmg upon the brush- 
wood, through among the white stems 
of the birches, that breathe now more 
balmily, with furze and broom yield- 
ing one richest odour. The Dale has 
renewed its youth. It still shews, 
here and there, on the heights, 

** The grace of forest wooiln decay'd 

but cultivation 1ms enlivened all we 
look on, and we feel 

ft No pastoral melancholy." 

The Dale, as we said, is still silvan; 
but almost all these vivid pastures arc 
arable : it is rich in corn ami cattle* ; 
the sheep are all high up among the 
hills ; and these, you see at a glance, 
are not shepherds’, but farmers’, or 
statesmen's houses. We shall not tell 
you the name of that cluster on the 
left— though we know it as well as 
our own— let us call it for the pre- 
sent the Milage of Sycamores. We 
know not if taste be an original fa- 
culty, like conscience. But it mat- 
ters little whether it be or no; fur, 
in rural architecture and gardening, * 
it seems to be neither less nor more 
than just common sense and feeling. 
People do not like to have their 
houses blown through, much less 
blown down ; fyid seek shelter al- 
most as instinctively as birds and 
beasts. ^ T oiv the stock-dove chooses 
a “ lown ” spot for her shallow nest 
— so does the roc for her deep lair ; 
and ort that principle Christians 
build their cottages. You see them, 
therefore, as here in Kskdale, peep- 
ing out from behind aged trees, that 
were planted perhri|)8 the same day 
the foundation-stone was laid, for 
tbe masons begin to work with lime 
very early in spring; or si kind old 
sycamore* wearying for human so- 
ciety, shook his broad Jeates incite 
eyes arid ears of some new-married 
couple, about to build and to havo 
young ones, and forthwith the “gude- 

man”set himself, with a few friends 
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•working at once for loro and money, 
to d ig out tlie Hite on rock, or “ sam- 
mel,” aud ere autumn the blue-slate 
roof was laughing affectionately with- 
in the shadow of the well-pleased 
tree— ere Christmas carols were prat- 
tling their first-born. It is a mistake, 
however, to believe that *tis always 
a windy exposure, high up, or even 
on the top of a hill. That depends 
on the lie of all the circumjacent 
ground— on the float of all the circum- 
ambient air— on the position of the 
far-off mountain ranges, and on the 
mouths of the, glens. Some knowes 
there are more sheltered than howos; 
and on them, always airy, but stormy 
never, you often see, boldly beauti- 
ful, the “ Peasants’ Nest.” jLow is 
the many-roofed edifice, letting drop 
down, in various directions, its pic- 
turesque sheds; kitchen, and par- 
lour, and bedroom, known by their 
latticed windows; shunning the sun, 
the Dairy, ivitli its name perhaps in 
rude letters; more than one slate- 
porch hi front and rear hard to be 
distinguished; and the whole less 
and Jess visible every year as the 
creepers keep flourishing under the 
shadow of the fast growing trees that 
deaden chance storms, without, in- 
tercepting the sunshine that often 
seems stationary on that chosen sum- 
mit, as iF the light loved it, greener 
and greener at each visit of return- 
ing spring. 

You must know all this, and much 
. more, which we shall not now tell 
you, or you would be as wise, as our- 
selves, before you can feel "all the 
beauty of B&kdalc. But bless us — 

there is the Woolpack— and worthy 
old Vickars at the door, like our- 
selves, some what the worst* for wear, 
and with a slight stoop in the shoul- 
ders — forty years ago, in the wrest* 
ling ring, straight as a stem, and sur- 
liamed u Heart o' Yaiit " — and from 
the blank expression of bis physiog, 
now thinking no more of us, though 
lui beholds ut in the body, than of 
tne Great Mogul, 

We clamber over tbe front rail of 
the waggon, on upon the nag, and 
bringing our right leg with an im- 
posing sweep along bis hurdies, we 
discount, and facing our ‘host, with 
1 unbonneting, and y ith the 
dd ‘out open for a grasp, 
ve stand three seconds unre- 
-tfiree seconds, and no 



more— when smack go our loofa to- 
gether— his hard as horn— ours by no 
means velvet— and ’(would convert 
heathenish misanthrope into Chris- 
tian philanthropist, to see the greet- 
ing that now befalls, to hear the 
blessing given us, with a convulsive 
laugh, by the delighted Old States- 
man—' “ God safe us ! as 1 was born 
o’ woman, gin ye be na* the gert 
Mister North, the glory o’ Scotian’, 
and as weed kent owre a’ the north 
o’ Yenglau* as me Sea-Pikes or Gert- 
Enn ” 

We sit down together at the table 
in the back-parlour, and take a taste ; 
we remove somewhat rostlesplj' into 
the front-kitchen, and take another; 
we cast anchor below the porch, and 
take a third; we trot through the 
little white gate into the garden, jug 
in hand, anil look at the beehives ; 
we stroll across the road into the 
meadow to look at the. “ gerss ” 
but not till we have replenished; 
we nit. down opposite one nr other, 
each sage ori a cart-tram, and sing 
inwardly, “ Let the cannkin clink- 
clink— let the cannkin clink;” we 
talk jocosely, but concisely, of odd 
tilings that happened long ago, nod- 
ding our heads, winking our right 
eve*, placing our forefingers on the 
sides of our noses % chuckling, (‘row- 
ing, guffawing, while, to prevent 
thirst from assailing us in the sun- 
shine, the brown mugs keep moving 
to and fro on their domiciliary visits'; 
the household, some of whom have 
never seen uh till this blessed mo- 
ment, contrive pretences for coming 
out — lad, lassie, bairn — to look at us, 
and retire smirking, for we never 
have denied that our outward man 
is not a little queer, and now even 
lea* co mm on place than ordinary, 
from, our not. haring been shaved 
sinq^ we left Edinburgh on Monday 
morning, and A tis now Saturday, ten 
o'clock A.M., and a redder board 
than ours has not curled in love 
or ire since Barbarossa ; to say no- 
thing of our having forgot, to put on 
our linen-shirt, (no Gentleman, any 
more than Pedlar, wears a neckcloth 
on an Excur&on, ^ and that like Ham- 
lejt, Prince of Denmark, we have on 
worsted stockings, by no means ’of 
the sam6 colour, one being wholly 
bluish, and the other, tartan, and 
both, from the circumstance of our 
breeches being unbuttoned at tbe 
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knees, (we are faithful to shorts,) 
M somewhat declined into the vale 
of yean*,*’ one of them (the High- 
land liose) hiding our shoe, which 
is no great matter, as its bro- 
ther is sadly down at the heel, for 
Bake of a blister ; while, to crown 
all, we are conscious that no person 
of any age or sex whatever could 
look for our pericranium, without 
" mentally exclaiming,” as they say 
in novels, “ what a shocking bad 
hat I” the roof of our tile being en- 
tirely oil', and the rim shaped like a 
scoop for running waters ; and as 
for our coat, a single-breasted jane 
jacket, of a sort of snuffy vermilion, 
with big luirn buttons, it is lying in 
the curt, where you might mistake it 
for a woman in the straw; so we 
seem stripped as if for sparring, and 
that we arc a Tom Belcher with the 
gloves is no secret to any one, nor 
to our friend Vickars, once an ugly 
customer with the naked mauleys. 
The colleys know not what to make 
of us, snuffing and snokiug at a soft* 
distance, like some other curs that 

think thtunselves beyond the range 
of the crutch; one puppy, with a 
brown eye and a blue one, venturing 
at last, to fasten his small sharp teeth 
in the tartan, from which he is terri- 
fied to find there is no extrication; 
while, finally, an old brood mare, with a 
quarter- blood foal at her foot, thrusts 
her hairy head and long-maned neck 
over the paddock wall, she neighing 
while it whinnies, evidently at Chris- 
topher, till the chivalrous echoes an* 
circling all round the hills, as if hea- 
ven were inhabited by liorwea. ’Tis 
but a slight sketch — to fill it up into 
a finished picture would require the 
pencil of a Wilkie. 

Ha ! lia ! my bold hoys ! hero you 
come, all alive and kicking, from 

Bilker Force. We would not harts 
insured your life for any premium. 
But be speedy (and he guided by us 
— the less you drink the better) 
with your refreshment — for Sol is 
ascending to bis meridian, and ’tis a 
far way to the Pikes. We must go 
clean up to the head of EskdaTe, 
touching in upon our friend Towers 
of Toes — who will, we doubt not, 
join the escalade of the Scaw, as 
well as our host here of the Wool- 
pack, (allow me, gentlemen, to in- 
troduce you to our friend Mr Vic- 
kars,) and our Seath waite landlord 
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will not lag behind so let us gulp 
and be gone ; and aB we are pedes- 
trians, in fact, let us all move on foot, 
in grand procession, towards the 
Mountain. 

You would not know Eskdale, 
now that we have incMned round 
the instep of Hardknot. It is a dale 
no longer, but a glen. The Esk is 
treeless now, but their places are 
supplied by rocks. Farther down it 
lingered among hills, here it hurries 
through mountains, it speaks with 
a rougher accent, more Doric in its 
dialect; yet how trippingly goes all 
it utters on the tongue! - Lucidly 
along the greensward gliding, like 
the gentlest of all living creatures, 
you might think that it never knew 
anger, but led one long life of love. 
But look at those scaurs ! and at 
those gravel banks heaped high and 
far and wide up the pastures, and 
you will know how it can rage. In 
Lammas floods it comes down like a 
rebel army of mountaineers ten 
thousand strong, all belonging io 
the artillery, and as they inarch 
at double-quick time, firing great 
guus, till people not in the secret 
would think that Thunder had found 
out the way, not of roaring and rat- 
tling in peals, but of giving itself vent 
in one huge hollow howl, not un- 
harmoniotis, yet, especially by mid- 
night, a time it prefers, very terrible 
to men who put their trust in 
bridges, and making rib bones of any 
obstruction it meets with between 
Scaw fell and the Sea. 

There goes old Toes himself to 
seek sheep, and sec how they look 
before washing-day. 4 ‘ Halloo ! hal- 
loo ! halloo! Toes! Toes! Toes!” 
Well done, Mac ; Inf hears you on the 
deafest rid* of his head, nud will 
meet us round the marsh, where you 
aud we, my buck, have killed many 
a quaclcer. His son, the Shepherd, 
is along with him, and here we 
stand in octagon. Yes, there are 
Eight of us, as tall fellows as you 
will easily see on a summer’s day — 
Ourselves — mine HoRtof Seath waite 
— Woolpack— Jonathan — Toe?, the 
Son of Toes— and you two, whom to 
mention would be to immortalize, 
and that might give offence to other 
rejected contributors. Sajve shall" 
stifFer you to remain ‘‘strictly anony- 
mous.’ 1 

Thus far bath it been all smooth 

i 
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Bailing, and the experimental squa- 
dron hath been going, goose-winged, 
before the wind* But now we must 
put about, and having collected all 
stragglers, have a fair start, and try 
who is best to windward ; the odds 
being, that Toes will be found to 
have the heels of the fastest in the 
fleet. The day has been we could 
have seen them all hull down, ere 
sunset. 

There is no moun{gi» or man of 
our acquaintance, who lias not what 
may be called his weak side. If un- 
approachable in front, and inacces- 
sible by flank, depend on’t you may 
get over him by mastering him scien- 
tifically from the rear. Thus with 
Scawfell and the High Man of the 
Pike. From Wastdale-head you may 
beard him, by creeping up from his 
feet to his knees, and so on to his 
breast and his shoulder, till you take 
him by the nose, and shave his chin 
with a scythe, which Time will lend 
you for the job, provided you get up 
ere nightfall. But ’tis like climbing 
up a church. From Barmnoor Turn 
you may turn his flank, but the main 
body always offers a firm resistance, 
and you run a risk of being defeated 
by the reserve. From Seatbwaite 
(at the head of Burro wdale) to 
Sprinkling Tarn is do great shakes 
of an ascent, but the ground on the 
southern side of Great End, with 111 
Crag and Dqve Crag on the left, 
and on the right Wastdale Broad 
Crag, is the Devil’s own, and a suite 
of rooms, in which he keeps walk- 
ing up and down perpetually, runs 
the whole length of the hellish hol- 
low between that last steep, and the 
shivering side of the Pike of Pikes. 
Mr Baines, junior, of Leeds, whose 
Companion to the Lakes is very 
agreeable, and his Itinerary trust- 
worthy, ascended from Style End, 
at the foot of Bowfell, in Langdale- 
hcad. A shepherd guided him, on 
some mysterious principle, to the 
summit of Bowfell, on which, as 
Master Kdtfard bitterly complained, 
he found himself not far below their 
elevation, but " by many thousand 
feet of cruel rock” separated from 
the Scawfell Pikes, ,’T would have 
u been easy to have reached, almost di- 
rect from Wall End, the high ground 
on the southern side of Great End, 
and so by Satan’s suite of shew 
apartments to the High Man. Where- 


as, the ingenious young gentleman 
lmd to skirt, in long descent, the top 
of tremendous precipices to the slack 
called Ash-Course, where he had no 
more business to be than on the top 
of Pisgah. Thence he and his shep- 
herd guide went right ; and Mr 
Baines describes his whole perform- 
ance with much animation and viva- 
city, having a good eye and a fine 
feeling of nature, and being a spirit- 
ed writer to boot. But our way is by 
far the easiest ; and though no one 
combines the merits of all, perhaps, 
on the whole, it is also the finest ; 
for, Lord bless us I what a magnifi- 
cent gap is Mickle Door ! 

Let us draw our breath. *Tis just 
an hour and twenty minutes to a 
second since we began the ascent. 
The footing here is grassy; and as 
there is no danger of damp on the 
silli-scorched turf, let us all lie down, 
like banditti about to play at dice, 
and no man, for the proseut, look 
farther than a few nose-lengths, for 
our eyesight 'needs strengthening, 
and, for our own part, we arc*, about 
as blind as a hat. We know that a 
sharp ridge runs along between the 
cheeks of Mickle Door, which are 
as high ns those of any Scotchman; 
and that through these immense rocks 
is a glorious opening on the south- 
west to Wastdale Head, and behind 
us again on the south-east a prospect 
as prodigious over the heads of Esk- 
dale and Seath waite, on to all the 
Coniston mountains, and all the pa- 
geantry of “ Cloud-Land." But the 
subject to which we solicit your at- 
tention, and our own, more particu- 
larly, is the Flask. Make ready ! Pre- 
sent! Fire! Well, better trained 
troops we have not once seen since 
wo served as a volunteer in the 
Peninsula with the Fighting Division 
Under old Pir.tou. W hat inspires us 
with the most pleasing surprise*, al- 
most amounting to astonishment, is 
that every man has his weapon. We 
feared our Flask would have had to 
go the round. But Wool pack lias 
his leathern bottle; Seath waite his 
long apothecary’s phial, labelled 
** eye-water;” Toes what seems a 
small sheepskin, quite classical ; the 
Son of Toes sucks from stone ; Jona- 
than injects the run de vie down his 
throat, by squeezing the guts of a 
mannikin mode of ** Indian-rubber ; 
We discharge into Our gullet, loaded 
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to the muzzle, our pocket-piitol, that 
goes off like a hair-trigger; and the 
anonymous Adelphi imbibe. Cock- 
ney-wise, we confess, out of cut crys- 
tal. Yet it was all as one great 
gurgle. The tnanceuvre would have 
commanded the admiration of Well- 
ington. 

A bird’s-eye view is a fine thing ; 
and no man that ever went up in a 
balloon will deny it; nor any eagle, 
though he is so much accustomed to it 
from his eyry, that he glances with in- 
difference, we daresay, from the cloud 
over the three Northern counties. 
Hut people's eyes are not telescopic ; 
and we choose, in our pride, to look 
victoriously on all we survey; there- 
fore commend us to a mountain, 
cliff-girdled, and shooting forth great 
glens from his base, some of tlfom 
lost in hazy nothing, and some in what 
seems the sea. We love the irresisti- 
ble glory that, takes the imagination 
by storm. To do that, the whole 
array of rocks must he drawn up in 
order of battle, with lmt black abysses 
between us and tin* horrid trout. 
They must then deploy into line, and 
advance, with colour* dying, and all 
the regimental hands in full music, to 
the assault. When within musket- 
shot, let all other instruments cease 
— one sky-seeking blare of the lord- 
ly trumpet — and then the drums by 
themselves beating the pas ih char ye. 
What ! would wo have the mountains 
move for our delight and our de- 
struction r Yes ! and they are mo- 
ving now as if heaved up and shoved 
for wards by aslo wsteady earthquake, 
that raises but rends not, and does its 
blind work in silence. For, ha ! saw 
you not yon cloud in the sullen 
west, “no bigger than a man’s band V” 
Ktornv charged was the sea-born 
stranger, and exploding, but withouf 
noise, into n thousand fragments, 
they blend together again in one 
wide nuiFs of rolling mists that is 
coming on like the surges of the 
great main, when tide and tempest 
work together, and ships are dancing 
at anchor, “ with storm-proof cables 
stretching far,” ami signal guns arc 
seen, but not heard firiug, and a 
whole city pouring out in conster- 
nation blackens all the Bhore. 

In five minutes, the mighty army 
of clouds 1ms marched fifteen miles ; 
one minute more, and it will be among 

the mountains. What a sugh ! Yew- 


Barrow, a mountain of the first mag- 
nitude, is disappearing — has disap- 
eared; theSkreesare shrouded; the 
road, deep air-waves come surf- 
ing along over Wastdale all the way 
across from Sea wf ell to the Great 
Gable ; and where are you, Vickars, 
my old boy — whcre'are you, Jona- 
than — and has any body seen Toes ? 
For we might as well be in Dungeon 
Ghyll as on this platform at Mickle 
Door; we are indeed now true Cliilt?- 
ren of the Mist. 

Twas a grand affair, Jonathan— a 
sublime assemblage, Yickars— a mag- 
nificent procession. Toes ! But you 
mountaineers are so familiar with 
Fire and Water in ah their forms, 
that you regard without agitation all 
the great agencies of nature, and 
would only be amused by being car- 
ried over the County-Stones in a 
whirlwind. Yes — what we now saw 
was Fire and Water. Electricity 
gloomed but glanced not in the tu- 
multuous cloud-array big with un- 
born lightning ; had it dissolved, 
what a deluge ! 

*Tis chill. Who is that shivering? 
We know him by the chattering of 
his teeth — and announce him in the 
last stage of ;i galloping consumption. 
Tis icy cold. The sun is a sinecurist, 
and must be hauled over the coals. 
Lngracious and ungrateful! Let ub 
retract the charge against the Illumi- 
nator. The dim mist i^faintly bright- 
ening ; something dawns through 
the drizzle, like an uncertain smile ; 
here are we, eight friends, all again 
visibly lying in a circle, each with his 
flask in bis hand ; more and more of 
our green platform is retiring from 
the eye, and lo ! there is lowering 
one of the posterns of Mickle Door r 
See ! the other. The Gap has got a 
current of air, lads ; and as the mist 
melts mysteriously away, the cliffs 
on each side of us seem ascending 
and ascending, as if they grew. The 
formation of a world is going on — a 
miracle! a miracle! Look 'at that 
great wide wan glimmer of light 
amidst the gloom ! What is it? The 
sun ! magnified by the mist. Say ra- 
ther a mist image of the sun. But the 
centre of the circle is waxing lumi- 
nous and more luminous ; and soon w 
shall we fire-worshippers behold the 
God of Day rejoicing in the disen- 
cumbered heavens. 

And among all this magnificent 
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breaking-up there is perfect silence. 
Nothing disturbs the dominion of the 
eye. Here again is Wastdale. Beau- 
tiful its homes as ever — and, God 
bless it ! yonder is the little chapel. 
Nothing seems to have been moving 
down there, while all was with- 
drawn ; just the'same are the groups 
of cattle pasturing in the meadows ; 
we remember the shape on the hill- 
side of that flock of sheep. Breast 
after breast of blue* mountain be- 
comes apparent, while the colour 
changes into green ; but, as yet, in- 
visible are all the mountain -tops. 
There! one Pinnacle ! and over and 
around it a glimpse of sky. Rolled 
into fleecy folds voluminous, how 
peacefully lies that long shore of 
clouds, half-way up the majestic bo- 
som of Seat- Allan ! Were they his 
base,a mighty mountain still. Giants ! 
your names we know not, in this 
your strange apparelling; moment- 
ly your shapes are shifting ; and 
you would seem even to have in- 
terchanged stances in the sky. That 
splendid colouring — gorgeous in 
the gloom — belongs only to Yew- 
Barrow, whose base often changes 
the water into woods. But no sum- 
mit towers between and Great 
Gable. He for two thousand feet is 
cloud-free with all his cliffs. Up — 
up — the mist- wreathes go — they 
glide — they roll — and sky-settled, as 
if still they Ipved the attraction of 
Ids mighty breast, there they hang, 
a pile of palaces in the fields of 
azure widening in their calm around 
the Giant’s Head. We see the pass 
between Kirkfell and the Pillar, up 
Mosedale and down Black- sale, into 
Ennerdale-dale^and imagination 1ms 
already traversed it on her eagle- 
wings ; and yonder, Viftkars, is the 
Pillar’s self. But he is not thinking 
of us; his back is turned upon these 
our Fells ; and lie is looking down, 
Jonathan, on his own lovely green 
Gillertluvaite, a pastoral and a silvan 
paradise, where all around is strewn 
the desolation of herblesa rocks! 

What think you now of the Sun ? 
He defies us to look at him— but see 
liow his lustre, concentrated in many 
a focus, is burning all up and down the 
„ precipices, nor shall we err if we say 
those stones are diamonds — for dia- 
monds, for the time being, in that 
divine radiance, they are indeed ; — 
diamonds of the first water, out of 


which might be smitten diamond 
t hrones, though mole-eyed mineralo- 
gists have all conspired to call them 
—schist. But we are poets, and can 
create at will worlds “ all one per- 
fect chrysolite.’* 

Now, lads— a sweepstakes — from 
Mickle Door to the Pike — distance, 
half a mile— eight subscribers. Kit 
against the field. Well done, Vick- 
ers ; nor worse thou,GreatToe. Wool- 
pack has it by a nose — and now we 
are all three neck and neck. Look- 
ing over our right shoulder, we see 
Jonathan, Young Toes, and Sea- 
thwaite, making a pretty race of it, 
some hundred yards behind. They 
lost ground, mid will never recover 
it, at the start. But where are the 
Adelphi ? Tailing it sadly, and 
stumbling with their Prince’s Street 
feet, over the Scaw-stones, the most 
trifling a ton. They have both bolt- 
ed, having long before run on the 
wrong side of the post. Let’s make 
a dead heat of it. You won’t, won’t 
ye ? Then we let loose Eclipse. — 
Hurra .’—Hurra ! — Hurra ! Won cle- 
verly at last, in a canter, by six 
lengths ! Hurra ! — Hurra ! 

Where are we : Who are voi r 
Is that von, Mr Blackwood V Such 
a swimming in our poor head ! — 
Have we had a faintiug-fit in the 
Sanctum 'f The press is at a stand, 
we think you said — but what is the 
meaning of that face! You don’t 
look at all like your usual self, sir; 
and what, gentlemen, may we ask, are 
all those ?— not all, we trust, physi- 
cians ! Forgive, we beseech you, 
this confusion in our memory ; — we 
have been taken ill, we conjecture, 
on Arthur’s Seat — yet there is much 
here we cannot make out in the 
faces of these cliffs — vve never felt 

io world so going round before — 

nd wish to heaven it would stop 
a little.— But will none of you speak i 
— aye, that’s kind — a flask in need ’s 
a friend indeed — aye— aye — aye— 
Jiech — liceli — liech — we begin to see 
how it is now— give us your hand, 
Toes — if, indeed, you be Toes;— 
where’s Vickars ? — thank you, thank 
you, Jonathan — 'twasbut a transient 
tirravee — a sort of stupification of 
the head— it has not lasted long, we 
hope — if it was a fit— hut we are get- 
ting rather bliudish again, boys— ra- 
ther sickisli— ; and if any of you happen 
to have suck atkiog about you as a If— 
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ff— 1 *■— I— lask ; that's reviving— 
though wo know not whether ’tis 
rum or brandy-— just 011c other 
mouthful — and now, Toes, lift us up 
and place us for a moment on the 
knee of Vickars — for we see the seat 
is kindly made ready for us — thorp, 
let us put our arm round your neck, 
Vickars — you are in good truth a 
Woolpack — we hope we did not 
throw up — but if we have made si 
clean stomach of it, so much the bet- 
ter for tiffin — we cannot have broken 
any bloodvessel of consequence— 
but what’s this— what’s this trick- 
ling down our chin? hut a bleeding 
at the nose, we hope — nothing more 
—nothing more — Hech, Birs — liccli, 
sirs— it rimy sound strange— but ’tis 
no less strange than true — that we 
are getting rather hungry — if indeed 
we were not so before this fainting- 
fit— and we confess — that — we were 
— much to blame indeed— for having 
started on what — after all — may he*, 
called — an empty stomach — ’twill be 
si lesson to us never again to err — in 
that way — and now you may dis-em- 
bow-el the wallet, Jonathan— for we 
feel as if we — should he the better of 
a sight— and a snack — of these — 
these — iiow-To\vi»iKS ! ! 

That was — what we call a— qualm. 
We are acquiring a habit of dining 
on mountain-tops. Yesterday on Co- 
llision Old Man — to-day on the High 
Man, the Prince of Pikes, the elder of 
the Two Royal Brothers, Sons of 
Scawfell, and both statelier than their 
sire. Let us see what an hour may 
bring forth. Jonathan— the wallet. 
Bread — tongue — n am, — what are 
you fumbling at ? Are tiiev not in ? 
Seath waite! can tlu* mistress have for- 
gotten the how-tow dims ! ! ! ! If she 
have, than has she broken our heart. 
Here are the beauties, each enve- 
loped in its own blessed old news- 
paper, that lias been read up and 
down many a valley, and will die 
now an honourable death — scattered 
to the Scawfell storms — aye, and a 
pleasant newspaper it is, with an 
able editor, Tyms Redhead and the 
■Westmoreland Gazette. 

Here U a shoi lour oi* LAMit,wliicIi 
we pocketed on the sly. Ribs or 
beef ! Thank you for that, Vickars 
—our good sir, u we owe you one” 
— you are the old man, wo see, Vic- 
kars — and never stir from home with- 

oat prog in your pouch. Cheese ! 


that was very considerate in you. 
Toes; but we forget, you were go- 
ing, when wc met you, to seek sheep. 
’Tis a pic-nic. All we want is but- 
ter. Seath waite, you are a canny 
contributor — we heard the churn at 
work — ’tis like pig-gold. Yes, young 
Toes, your father'tf cheese seems 
worthy, and no more than worthy, of 

his B 01 l’s RANNIHKS. PoTTED PEKCII, 

from Pool-wykc, Windermere — pre- 
pared in Amblyside by the tidy spouse 
of Jonathan. And vvliat may be the 
produce of the Adelphi ? Hard eggs. 
Fourteen to the dozen— and among 
the twenty-eight, we discern that 
some half-score arc ducks. What a 
picturesque character is given to the 
point of the Pike, by this infinite va- 
riety of I JLASlvS ! 

“ Goi> Hl.ES*? Us IN THESE MERC IE"” 
From that shadow 011 the face of 
Kirk- Fell, we know it is just four 
o’clock by the Mountain Horologe. 
No wonder u the dial-stone, aged 
and green,” stands gnomenlcss — 
down by yonder— in Mr Tyson’s gay 
flower-garden — where, sun-flowers 
and peonies line the neat narrow gra- 
vel-walks, that wind through among 
the kitchen-stuff, luxuriant below the 
Pear-tree blossoms— for every rock 
is a dial to the Mountaineer, and 
every hour has its own lights and 
shadows. Never in all our days 
sucked we a spicier, a sa\ ourier, a 
sappier back. The small colls set 
thick about the spine, now that we 
narrowly inspect them, seem dry as 
horn ; but we persist pertinaciously 
in sip — sip — suck — sucking far away 
into them— as you may have seen 
bees, doup up uud head down, stand- 
ing at meals in tlie refectory of si 
flower — and sweet as honey, by the 
power of that suction, continues, 
long after the ignorant spectator lias 
ceased to wonder what we mean by 
that devotion to a bare bone, con- 
tinues to be extracted, more and 
more delicious, diviner still, and far 
beyond the praise of vegetable, the 
rich, rare, animal inarrow, that, 
merged into the palate, is felt as if it 
absolutely oozed up into our eyes, 
till our whgle countenance breaks 
and breathes out into an oilier diffu- 
sion of universal philanthropy, than 1 * 
vvith the exception, perhaps, of the 
benevolent Howard, rfver beautified 

a visage belonging to any of tlie 
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children of men. The world knows 
us not— for the world has never seen 
hr nt feed on the top of a mountain. 
But we love the world, nevertheless 
—the whole weak and wicked world 
— Christian and Cockney— even the 
Chinese. 

Mr Wordsworth is a great man, 
and a great author — more especially 
in verse— hut De Quincy says— 
and he is the best of judges — that 
the bard is likewise ^magnificent in 
prose. Our verse, again, "people say, 
is prose, and our prose verse ; so, 
write as we choose, we are never 
out of an unhappy predicament, that 
obstructs our popularity, and keeps 
us for ever obscure. We do not care, 
move than for that merry-thought 
of an earock that never clocked, 
and who, had she been strangled in 
March, would have died a virgin, 
we care no more than for these 
M spectacles/’ as we call the giggle- 
bane in Scotland, for Fame, not even 
for immortal Fame. 

“ Nor Fame we .seek, nor for her favours 
rail, 

She comes unlookM for, if she comes ('ll 
all.” 

Therefore we hue to quote Mr 
Wordsworth and carry in our 
pocket now his “ Description of the 
Scenery of the Lakes. lie has 
been here ; — he has sat, Imply, on 
the very stout* on which we are sit- 
ting- 

** Sole kina oi rotky FumherUnd.' 

But he dined not as wo have dined, 
— aud dismisses his dinner, which 
must have had “ a lean and hungry 
look/’ otherwise* he is the most un- 
grateful of men, in these five words 
— “ the papers containing our re- 
freshment, — and these six — “ we 
sat down to our repast.” How fri- 
gid ! But hear him speak of what 

we ter. 

“ Having left Rossth waite hi Bor- 
lowdale, on a bright morning in the 
first week of October, we ascended 
from South waite to the top of the 
ridge, called Ash-course, and thence 
beheld three distinct views ; — on one 

side, the continuous Vale of Borrow- 
•dale, Keswick, and Bas^enth waite,— 
with SWddaw, Ilelveliyn, Saddle- 
back.and numerous other mountains, 
— and, in the distance, the Solway 

Frith and the mountains of Scotland ; 


—on the other Bide, and below us, 
the Langdale Pikes — their own vale 
below them ; — Windermere, — and, 
far beyond Windermere, Inglebo- 
rougli in Yorkshire. But how shall 
I speak of the deliriousncKs of the 
third prospect! At this time, that 
was most favoured l>y sunshine and 
shade. The green Vale of Esk — 
deep and green, with its glittering 
serpent stream, lay below us; nncl, 
on we looked to the mountains near 
the sea, — Black Comb pro-eminent, 
—and, still beyond, to the sea it- 
self, in dazzling brightness. Turning 
round we saw the rnountuins of 
Wastdale in tumult ; to our right. 
Great Gavel, the loftiest, n distinct, 
and huge form, though the middle of 
the mountain was, to our eyes, as its 
base. 

“ We had attained the object of 
this journey; but our ambition now 
mounted higher. We saw the sum- 
mit of Scawfell, apparently very nem 
to us; and we shaped our course 
towards it; hut, discoloring that iL 
could not be reached without first 
making a considerable descent, we 
resolved, instead, to aim at another 
point of the same mountain, called 
the Pthes, which I have since found 
has been estimated as higher than 
the summit bearing the name of Scaw- 
fell Head, where the Stone Man is 
built. 

“ The sun had never once been 
overshadowed by a cloud during the 
whole of our progress from the centre 
of Borrowdale : — on the summit of 
the Pike, w hicli we trained after much 
toil, though without difficulty, there 
was not a breath of air to stir cum 
the papers containing our refresh- 
ment, as they lay spread out upon a 
rock. The stillness seemed to he 
iy>t of tliis woild we paused, ami 
kept silence to listen ; and no sound 
could he heard : the Scawfell Cata- 
racts were voiceless to us ; find there 
was not an insect to hum in the air. 

The vales which we had seen from 
Ash-course lay yet in view; and, 
side by side with Eskdale, we now 
saw the sister Vale of Donnerdule 
terminated by the Puddon Sands. 

But the majesty of the mountains 
below, and close to us, is not to be 
conceived. We now beheld the whole 
mass of Great Gavel from its base, — 
the Den of Wastdale at our feet — a 
gulf immeasurable : Grasmirc and 
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the other mountains of Crummock — 
Eimerdule and its mountains; and 
the sea beyond ! We sat down to 
our repast, and gladly would we 
have tempered our beverage (for 
there was no spring or well near us) 
with such a supply of delicious wa- 
ter as we might have procured, had 
we been on the rival summit of Great 
Gavel ; for on its highest point is a 
small triangular receptacle in the na- 
tive rock, which, the shepherds say, 
is never dry. There, we might have 
slaked our thirst plenteously with a 
pure and celestial liquid, for the cup 
or basin, it appears, has no other 
feeder than the dews of heaven, the 
showers, the vapours, the hoar frost, 
and the spotless snow. 

14 While we were gazing around, 

1 Look/ I exclaimed, * at yon ship 
upon the glittering seal’ — * Is it a 
ship r* replied our shepherd-guide. — 

‘ It can be nothing else/ interposed 
my companion : ( 1 cannot be mis- 
taken, 1 am so accustomed to the ap- 
pearance of ships at sea/ The guide 
dropped the argument ; but, before 
a minute was gone, he quietly said, 
* Now look at your ship ; it is chan- 
ged into a horse/ So indeed it was, 

■ — a horse with a gallant neck ami 
head. We laughed heartily ; and, I 
hope, when again inclined to be po- 
sitive, I may remember the ship anti 
the horse upon the glittering sea; 
and tiie calm confidence, yet suhinis- 
siveness, of our wise Man of the 
Mountains, who certainly had more 
knowledge of clouds than vve, what- 
ever might be our knowledge of 
ships. 

<4 1 know not how long we might 
have remained on the summit of the 
Pike, without a thought of moving, 
had not our guide warned us that 
we must not Huger ; for a storm was 
coming. We looked in vain to espy 
the signs of it. Mountains, vales, 
and sea, were touched with the clear 
light of the suu. * It is there/ said 
he, pointing to the sea beyond White- 
haven, and there we perceived a light 
vapour unnoticeable but by a shep- 
herd accustomed to watch all moun- 
tain bodings. We gazed around 
again, and yet again, unwilling to 
lose the remembrance of what lay 
before us in that lofty solitude; and 
then prepared to depart. Meanwhile 
the air changed to cold, and we saw 

that tiny vapour swelled into mighty 


masses of cloud, which came boil- 
ing over the mountains. Great Ga- 
vel, Helvellyn, and Skiddaw, wero 
wrapped in storm ; yet Langdale, 
and the mountains in that quarter, re- 
mained all bright in sunshine. Soon 
the storm readied us; we sheltered 
under a crag ; and almost as rapidly 
as it had come it passed away, and 
left us free to observe the struggles 
of gloom and sunshine in other quar- 
ters. Langdale now had its share, 
and the Pikfes of Langdale were de- 
corated by two splendid rainbows, 
Skiddaw also had his own rainbows. 
Before we again reached Ash-course 
every cloud had vanished from every 
summit. 

“ 1 ought to have mentioned, that 
round the top of Scawfell-Pike, not 
a blade of grass is to be seen. Cu- 
shions or tufts of moss, parched and 
brown, appear between the huge 
blocks and stones that lie in heaps bn 
all sides to a great distance, like ske- 
letons or bones of the earth not. need- 
ed at the creation, and there left to 
be covered with never-dying lich- 
ens, which the clouds and dews nou- 
rish, and adorn with colours of vi- 
vid and exquisite beauty. Flowers, 
the most brilliant feathers, and even 
gems, scarcely surpass in colouring 
some of those masses of stone, which 
no human eye beholds, except the 
shepherd or traveller be led thither 
by curiosity : and how seldom must 
this happen ! For The other eminence 
is the one visited by the adventurous 
stranger ; and the shepherd has no 
inducement to ascend the Pike in 
quest of his sheep ; no food being 
there to tempt them. 

“ We certainly were singularly fa- 
voured in the Weather; for when wo 
were svated on the summit, our con- 
ductor, turning his eyes thoughtfully 
round, said, 1 1 do not know that in 
my whole life, I was ever, at any sea- 
son of the year, so high upon the 
mountains on so calm a day.* (It was 
the 7 tli of October.) Afterwards we 
had a spectacle o£ the grandeur of 
earth and heaven commingled ; yet 
without terror. We knew that the 
storm would pass away ; — for so our 
prophetip guide had assured us. 

“ Before we reached Seathwaite 
in Bonrowdale, a few .stars bad* ap- 
peared, and we pursued our way- 
down the Vale, to* Rossth waite, by 
moonlight/’ 
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’ Out of pure lov e for the memory 
of the dead, Jet us consult poor dear 
Green. Here is the passage : — 

“ After breakfast we were accom- 
panied by Mr Tyson down the mea- 
dows, to the river which descends 
from Sty Head, and afterwards runs 
at the foot of Lingmell. Having 
crossed this river, we commenced 
our ascent to the High Man; first 
steeply over rugged ground, and 
perhaps a mile on the side of a wall, 
endihg on the ridge of a hill. Here 
we turned on the "left at right angles, 
and saw in front Gable, hung in 
azure, and so powerfully lighted up 
as to exhibit its line contour, extra- 
ordinary craggy projections, and 
deep recesses, to very great advan- 
tage. On the right, Mickle Door, ha- 
ving on each side the stupendous 
rocks depending from Seawfell and 
the Pikes, is the most magnificent 
assemblage of its kind in England. 
These rocks, not in detached frag- 
ments like those upon the surface of 
the pillar, but in a grandeur of 
breadth, are seen in places overhang- 
ing. On a turn to the right the pas- 
sage becomes steeper, and those 
ascending to the Pikes, if not fa- 
tigued, may do well to make a short 
deviation on the left, to the top of 
JLingmell Crag, and there (unless 
they reserve it for the Pikes) have a 
line prospect of the circumscribing 
highlands. After various traverses, 
the course in a grand sweep to the 
right, at the top of stupendous rocks, 
turns again to the left, and alternate- 
ly over stony impediments,* and a 
rich velvet, like moss, the food of 
the reindeer, to the summit of the 
Pikes, or High Man. The High Pike, 
cr Man, is fllGO feet above the level 
of the sea. The Lower Pike>iH about 
ii.jO yards south east of the High 
Man, or Pike, and only 31 00 feet 
above the salt-water level. 

“This is the most sublime and com- 
manding elevation in England, and 
happy where we in our day, for the 

enjoyment of the objects there dis- 
played. The whole encircling hori- 
zon being free from cloud, and ex- 
cepting the ridge extending from 
Wanthwaite Crags, towards Ilelvel- 
lyn, from amalgamating vapours; 
but to the vvjest a portion of.-ihe vast 
extent of country was brilliantly il- 
luminated. Thu sea and the rivers 
meandering to it from the moun- 


tains, glittered resplcndently in the 
noontide sun. 

“ Westward lies Seawfell, which 
Janus like, being double faced, here 
presents his roughly marked front; 
Eskdale and Wastdale enjoy his 
smooth and smiling face ; Seawfell 
obscures part of the Skrees, and 
Wast Water. The mountains north 
of that lake, seen from this eleva- 
ted stand, having lost their lowland 
shapes, are scarcely recognized, ex- 
cept by their relative situations. 
These most particularly are Buck- 
barrow, Middle Fell, the Chair, Seat 
Allan, Knot Ends, Gosforth Crag, 
and Yewbarrow. The more aspi- 
ring Hay Cock, Pillar, and Gable, 
retain more of the forms presented 
by them from the lower grounds. 
Though good here. Gable’s lines are 
not equal to those exhibited on Wast 
Water ; nor as first observed from 
Lingmell. Grasmire,andon its left the 
Put term ere mountains, and on its 
right all the summits reaching to C au- 
sey Pike, with the intermediate bays, 
Blown, Robinson, Hiudsgaith, Dale- 
head, Maiden- Moor, and Skiddaw fin- 
ishing the scene, are a magnificent as- 
semblage. Sty Head tarn appears a 
spot, and blue, black or white, as de- 
pending on the colour of the, reflected 
heavens ; Sprinkling on its side, and 
beyond it the deep dell of Sea- 
thwaite, Castle Crag, Grange Crag, 
and Gate Crag, on their left, shutting 
out all Dei went Water to the west 
of Friar Crag, shew Lonsdale Fell, 
in distance. Beyond Wallow Crag 
and Falcon Crag, Saddleback anil 
Wanthwaite Crags, and through the 
intervening portal, the upstretching 
line of blue skirting the east of Cum- 
berland. From Wanthwaite Crags, 
all the pointed tops to the pinnacle 
of Helvellyn, having between them 
and ‘'ll 10 spectators, stand the high 
Seat above Wythburn, and Glarama- 
ra with other neighbouring Burrow- 
dale high lauds. Througli the de- 
pending lines of Glaramaraand Bow 
Fell, appear tbe Langdale Pikes, and 
beyond them a portion of tbe middle 
of Windermere, and in remote dis- 
tance, the vast miscellaneous assem- 
blage of seas, flats, and mountains, 
extending from Helvellyn, and in- 
cluding Horn that superb elevation 
to Windermere, St Sunday Crag, 
Seat Sandal, Fairfield, Scandale Fell, 

and Wwwfelli with other VVestmore-* 
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land and Yorkshire ranges ; Wbcrn- 
side and the crown -topped Inglebo- 
rough, arc amongst the latter. On 
the right of Bowfell in a number of 
sharp points, are displayed, the Fella 
of Coniston, Little Langdale, and 
Scathwaite; the Old Man starting 
above the rest. Birks, in Eskdale, 
though inferior in height to these its 
eastern neighbours as rising from 
lower land, has an imposing appear- 
ance. More remote is Devoke Water, 
and at an extensive distance, Black 
Coom, in the south of Cumberland, 
which figuring between the river 
Duddon and the Irish Sea, has a stri- 
king effect amongst the humbler 
swells by which it is surrounded. 
South-east of the south of Cumber- 
land, maybe seen, on a clear day. Low 
Furness, and the Isle of Walna, and, 
perhaps, on one day in twenty, the 
Welsh mountains. Terminating the 
charming vale of Esk, appear the 
livers Esk, Mite, and Irt ; all meet- 
ing and forming a bay at Ravenglass, 
at the mouth of which the beach is 
seen verging southward, and on the 
north, till arrested by the interven- 
tion of Scawfell, on the right of which 
it re-appears; hut beyond Nether 
Wastdalc and Gosforth, it is again 
obscured by the elevations north- 
ward. 

“ This aspiring station commands 
a more sublime and perhaps not less 
elegantly varied range of mountains, 
dales, and sea views, than either 
Skiddaw or Helvellyn. IfSkiddaw 
in its panoramic exhibition excels 
the higher Pike, it is only in its 
views of towns and buildings, and of 
Derwent Water, and the rich and 
lovely vale spreading thence to Bas- 
senthwaitc. But these appendages 
to Skiddaw are less delightful from 
its top than on its progress upward?.” 

Of Poet and Painter alike, we may 
say u Sampson hath quitted himself 
like Sampson.” They both beat 
North. With joy — with piide, we 
confess it; for we love the Living, 
and we loved the Dead — the Great — 
and the Good. ’Tis glorious to ve- 
rify these glorious descriptions by 
the glory. Here are the copies — 
there is the original, llow vast the 
hollow of the say ! And how stiller 
may Life be than Death ! In Fleets, 
and in Squadrons, and in single 
Ships, the clouds have all let drop 
their anchors, and in the sunshine 
*re now drying their sails, Celes- 


tial Ocean! shall our spirit, when 
our body dies, voyage thee, on to the 
Eternal Shores ! Yet what art thou 
but a fair “ Congrcgatiou of Va- 
pours !” What hath the imagery of 
Time to do with Eternity ! *Tis but 
the mockery of Imagination after 
all — at the best symbolical — of 
Thoughts that have their own inde- 
pendent being in the soul which is 
their birthplace. The Faith that 
seems mighty* to save, in one ga- 
zing, like us now, far and wide, 
and high and deep, on the splen- 
dours of this magnificent creation, 
till from the transient it soars into 
the transcendental, alas ! how it 
“ languishes, grows diin, and dies,” 
when “ they that look out ofthe win- 
dows are darkened,” and on his 
painful bed, perhaps by love forsa- 
ken, and tended but by pity, the 
same poor mortal lies ! knowing theu 
that Faith is of diviner origin than 
Fancy — that the Conscience which 
is in a man js awful, and cares no- 
thing, at that hour, for llie Beauty of 
Clouds. 

And those meditations — if indeed 
they deserve the name — bring us 
upon the great uuestions of Feeling, 
Taste, Genius, Virtue, Religion. Are 
theycognate only as all spiritual states 
are so, or arc they s ; b, (you ought 
to know the meaning of that sweet 
strong word,) kith and kin, educated 
in the same school, and if not mem- 
bers, constant visitors of the same 
happy household ? What is Feeling? 
The susceptibility of pleasure and 
pain, in all affections of which the 
natural language, in their simplicity, 
is smiles or tears; and above all, 
grief and pity for others, and every 
mode, movement, of love. To that 
last — love — belongs the sense of 
beauty — rising out of it— sinking in- 
to it — dying when it dies— for then 
it is a mere perception, and no more. 
— as a man, by causes that have chill- 
ed that glow within, rnay be made 
insensible to the sun, seeing but a 
disk that he knows givPs the day, and 
is the centre of the system. What is 
Taste ? Fine, delicate and true per- 
ception of all relations of thoughts, 
in which feeling is either predomi- 
nant or essential to their existence*, 
It is commensurate with Fancy and 
Imagination, and with Judgment 
when employed in those provinces 
of its empire, where the sensibilities 
dwell, Tis a poor, low, sensual 
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name, of a rich, high, spiritual power 
— and should be drummed out of 
the immortal Muses. What is Ge- 
nius Y The created creating under 
the inspiration of the Creator. Its 
materials are wide as the uni- 
verse ; and the universe is given to 
man by God — among other ends— 
that he may so beautify it by ge- 
nius, that it shall speak to all who see 
and feel the new beauty, of the wis- 
dom and goodness of, the Most High. 
What is Virtue ? Obedience to the 
moral law revealed by the con- 
science. What is Religion Y Obe- 
dience to the conscience, God’s vice- 
gerent — and testifying God — that is 
natural religion; the same obe- 
dience to God self-revealed in his 
word, is revealed religion. And who 
shall expouud the laws of all these 
holy things — for they are all holy — * 
aud with a pencil of light write them 
down in a code that shall instruct 
the nations ? Hush I hush ! hush ! 

Nay, Jonathan, we never do things 
by halves, and since we are on the 
Highest Pike, we need not scale the 
Lower; but Vickars will tell you, that, 
strictly speaking, we are not on 
Scawfell. And down into Wastdale- 
liead we descend not this evening, 
till we have performed the promise 
of the morn. Ay, you may all stare. 
The summit of Scawfell, in a straight 
line, is about twelve hundred yards 
distant from tjns our Pike, so says 
Mudge, and the line of travel is 
over a passage not less than two 
miles, the most rugged in Europe. 
These crags on the south-west, 
though seeming frightfully to oppose 


all passage, have been ascended 
before now by ourselves and Mr 
Thotnas Tyson of Wastdale-bead ; 
but let us, in our present state of 
repletion, and perhaps fatigue, (we 
are eyeing the Adel phi), bear away 
for a moderate distance, in the di- 
rection of Eskdale, to a deep fissure, 
through which we volunteer to car- 
ry any one who is knocked up on 
our shoulders. But a sudden thought 
strikes us ; Vickars, for sake o’ auld 
langsyne, let us try a fall. There 
is small difference in our ages, and 
you are the heavier chap by a stone. 
Come, don’t be so fractious in “ tack- 
in’ hadd.” Is lu reddy, Mac Y Con- 
found you, ye old sinner, that was 
a chip. He chipped us, Toes; he chip- 
ped us, Jonathan; and we “ man war- 
eel t owre agen.” Theear, theear, can- 
liie Coomberlaud ’ bonnic Scotland ! 
Theear, Mac, thou lmdst it reet owre 
t’ hip. YVeel thou’lt inyap fell us nee^t 
time. He has hadd o’ the waistband o* 
Or it Bkeeks — Jonathan — V\ hew — 
oo — there we gang Jowpin' like a 
couple o’ dancing-masters— but, Mac, 
thou’st gotten the lock on us \vi’ 
that gert big tnuckle daft heel o’ 
thine aiiiut our calve — and we fin’ vvp 
maun gang doon — there — st/uelsh ! 

Time about’s fair play — our fates 
hang in equal balance — for who 
counts chips Y Now for the decis'ne 
struggle — for the mutch was the best 
of three. A dog-fall ! A dog-fall! A 
dog-fall I Twould be a pity to see 
twae sic leash young fellows as us 
gettirr in hot bluid till the other sort 
of wark — so lets don our jackets, 
—and now for Scawfell. 
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Notwithstanding all that they 
Lave suffered from the mania for 
innovation, and the mighty interests 
which they have since sacrificed on 
the aitar of Revolution, the Conser- 
vative party, as a body, are not, 
we fear, sufficiently alive either to 
’the magnitude of the danger which 
threatens them, or the means of avert- 
ing it which are yet in their power. 
They have been so long accustomed 
to repose under the shadow of the 
Constitution ; they have so long been 
sheltered by the power of the Aris- 
tocracy, from the evils of Anarchy, 
that they cannot be brought to com- 
prehend that a different order of 
things can ever prevail. They look, 
as Sir J. Walsh well observed upon 
the judges of Westminster Hall, as 
being as lirmly fixed in their respec- 
tive functions as the fixed stars; 
and can as easily conceive that the 
sun will not rise in the morning, as 
that the dividends will not be paid 
on the appointed dayR at the Bank 
of England. 

We are deceived as to the magni- 
tude of the danger which threatens 
us, by the every-day appearances 
which the world exhibits, and the 
deceitful calm which pervades the 
country, since the great victory of 
the democracy was gained. The 
anxiety of the crisis is over : crowds 
no longer assemble in the streets ; 
riots and bloodshed have ceased ; and 
the people fondly imagine that the 
changes from which they appre- 
hended so much danger, will pass 
over without any serious convulsion, 
or any fundamental alteration in the 
condition of society .»JLike the people 
in a besieged city 'which has been 
compelled to capitulate, the Conser- 
vative party are too generally delu- 
ded by the deathlike silence which 
follows the termination of hostili- 
ties ; and because the roar of artil- 
lery is no longer heard, and the 
bursting of bomba does not scatter 
conflagration through every street, 
they shut their eyes to the demoli- 
tion of their ramparts, the spiking 
of their guns, and the surrender of 
the gates to a ruthless and perfidi- 
ous enemy. 

This state of apathy and uncon- 
cern is increased by the fraudulent 
complaints which the reforming 


journals every where make of the 
remissness of their adherents, and 
activity of their opponents, and the 
number of boroughs and divisions of 
counties which are daily falling into 
the bands of the Tory party. This 
device serves the double purpose of 
throwing the friends of order, ever 
ready, if permitted, to relapse into 
the slumber of ordinary life, off their 
guard ; and of exciting the revolu- 
tionary spirit still farther in their 
own turbulent and indefatigable sup- 
porters. The same trick was played 
off with fatal effect at the dissolu- 
tion, in April 1831 : we were told of 
the vast exertions made by the Con- 
servative Peers, of the enormous 
sums they had subscribed — of the 
multitude of boroughs which had 
been bribed by Tory goid to sell 
their country ; and the result was 
that the Reformers were tiiumphaut 
in every county excepting three in 
England, and that the House of 
Commons, by a majority of 13 G, 
agreed to overturn the Constitution. 

Taught by dear-bought experience, 
do not let the Conservative party a 
second t ime , within fifteen months, 
fall into the same lamentable error. 
Had the friends of the Constitution 
every where come forward at the last 
election, it is almost certain that the 
Reform Bill would never have pass- 
ed. Had Kent and Yorkshire been 
contested at the outset, no matter 
how hopelessly. Sir R. Vyvyan and 
Mr Cartwright would have been re- 
turned for Cornwall and Northamp- 
tonshire. Every thing depends up- 
on shewing a bold front, supporting 
each otAer by the mutual exhibition 
of strength, and exhausting the fund a 
of the enemy . That is the material 
thing — Strong in numbers, inexhaust- 
ible in abuse, indefatigable in acti- 
vity, with stentorian lungs, brazen 

faces, and insatiable ambition, the 
Reformers are extreTnely deficient in 
funds . They can assemble 20,000 or 
.30,000 persons perhaps upon some 
topic ot great popular excitement ; 
but try them with a subscription, and 
the nakedness of the land at oqce 
appears. The Reformers of Leith 
were extremely loud in their protes- 
tations of gratitude to William IV. 
for the charter of their freedom, but 
they could only raise L 90 to erect a 
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statue to h« honour. The Radical 
Press has rung with applause at the 
glorious meeting held in the King’s 
Park at Edinburgh; but the sub- 
scription in that city for a pillar to 
Lord Grey, or a Monument to Re- 
form, has come on so languidly, that 
they have never ventured to adver- 
tise them, and the project seems to 
have melted into thin air.^Here is 
the secret of their weakness — they 
have no money ; and the reason why 
they have none is obvious, — all who 
are to be the victims of spoliation 
have left their ranks, excepting the 
infatuated Whig nobility, who hope 
to fix themselves in power by their 
exertions, or the equally infatuated 
Whig lawyers or attoruies, who hope 
to vise in importance by their changes. 

Low as the franchise lias been fix- 
ed by the Reform Bill, in order to let 
in the meanest class of householders, 
in too many places to overwhelm the 
suffrages of men of education and 
property, we feel convinced, that al- 
most every where, except in the 
large ami manufac turing towns, the 
Conservative party could, by proper 
exertions, still at the next election 
secure the return. The reason is, 
that tin* delusive tppic which carried 
away the people, has now disappear- 
ed political power has been pro- 
digally bestowed upon the populace 4 , 
and the ncjt measvrts of the Jitcolu- 
tionary parly mu,sl cut flown their in- 
terests. Not only, therefore, have the 
better classes of the people no inte- 
rest now to support the movement, 
hut their interest is decidedly the 
other way. The rural electors can- 
not be so obtuse as not to see that 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, for 
which the manufacturers so loudly 
clamour, must lower, in tin*. first in- 
stance at least, the price of every spe- 
cies of grain produce to a great de- 
gree ; and by exposing them to a per- 
manent inundation of foreign grain, 
raised in countries where wages are 
not sixpence a-day, aud taxes no- 
thing, for evet depress their exer- 
tion*. The landlords must perceive, 
that if their rents fall with this, the 
Jirst measure of the lie formed Par - 
tiament, their mortgage's and family 
burdens will become overwhelming, 
and a general insolvency of the land- 
ed proprietors effect as great a trans- 
fer of land to new hands as the most ex- 
treme Revolutionary measures. The 
bait of abolishing the tithes cannot 


long delude the rural electors, when it 
is recollected that if they are surren- 
dered to the state, the fanners will 
find the tax-gatherer a far more inex- 
orable claimant than the rector or the 
vicar ; and that If they are made a 
present to the proprietor of the soil, 
the rent which he exacts will imme- 
diately rise in the Bame proportion, 
and a heavier payment be required 
of them than before. The manufac- 
turers of England cannot fail to per- 
ceive, that ifthe West India Islands, 
which now take off seven millions 
worth of British manufactures, are 
lost, either through a general insur- 
rection of the slaves, of which Ja- 
maica gave so recent a specimen, or 
a voluntary transference of their al- 
legiance to America, through the in- 
sane clamour for early emancipation 
now raised by the populace, and the 
tyrannical measures now enforced 
upon the colonies by the govern- 
ment, the damage must be incal- 
culable to the manufacturing indus- 
try of this country : that the sud- 
den cessation of an annual distribu- 
tion of L.7 ,000,000 among the artisans 
must involve them in extreme dis- 
tress, and that the loss of L.7,000,00u, 
yearly, of duties on West India pro- 
duce imported, and the annihilation 
of as large a sum, annually derived 
from the land, or commerce of LhoM* 
islands, by persons resident in the 
British dominions, must, to an un- 
precedented degree, both embarrass 
its government and diminish its re- 
sources. The trading classes must 
perceive, that if the funds are e.ithei 
extinguished, or seriously encroach- 
ed upon, their interests must suffer 
ati immediate and irreparable shock ; 
that the cessation of payment, of divi- 
dends to the amouut of L.£H,000,0(M) 
a-year, must not only bring utter ruin 
to above 2J0, 000 beads of families in 
the empire, but destroy the great Sa- 
v ingsBank of the nation, and extermi- 
nate the subsistence of a large portion 
of the most meritorious of the mid- 
dling classes in the state ; that Banks 
will oreak, the discount of bills cease, 
and an inexorable accounting be- 
tween debtor and creditor take 

place; that, in the general panic and 
distress, industry will be suspended, 
credit annihilated, and sales of every 
sort of produce diminished to a 
fourth of their present amount. Tho 
interests, nay, tho very existence, 
therefore, of (he trading classes arc 
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at stake ; the very next step of the 
revolutionary movement must pre 
cipitate hundreds of thousands into 
bankruptcy ; and unless its farther 
progress is averted, millions of the 
labouring poor must ere long be 
brought to the workhouse, the hos- 
pital, or the grave. 

A large portion of the trading class- 
es still think that the reform they 
have got is to save them from all ca- 
lamities, because it has put into their 
hands tlio means of defending them- 
selves, and rendered the legislature 
directly dependant upon the wants 
and interests of the nation. Whether 
it has really done so, may well be 
doubted ; but be this as it may, it is 
this class that the Conservative party 
must now rally to themselves. The 
means of doing so exist amply in the 
commercial interests, which they have 
now to defend. It is no longer a 
contest for the maintenance of po- 
litical power in a particular body 
which is to be kept up ; the battle 
of order against anarchy, of property 
against spoliation, of industry against 
rapine, must now he fought in every 
town and village in England. The 
middling classes will speedily find, 
that having ea£t down the barrier of 
the aristocracy, which protected all 
the Conservative interests of the state 
from the revolutionary tempest, its 
surges will break upon them, and 
threaten speedily to overwhelm their 
fortunes. Whether the whole fabric 
of society is to be overthrown or not, 
will just depend upon the question, 
whether a sufficient number of the 
middling orders discover their dan- 
ger in time to return a majority of 
‘Conservative members for the next 
Parliament. 

For it is in the next Parliament 
that the greatest danger is to be en- 
countered. The revolutionary pas- 
sion, so vehemently excited by the 
successful revolt of the Barricades, 
is not yet cooled ; the great triumph 
of the Reform Bill, the prostration 
of the throne, the overthrow of the 
aristocracy, the demolition of the 
House of Peers, leave added tenfold 
to its force. It iR possible, if the 
first burst of the revolutionary ma- 
nia is got over, that the Conservative 
interests may ultimately become so 
strong in the House of Commons, 
that they may, for a considerable 
time longer, preserve our liberties, 
and uphold thfc remaining institu- 
tions of the country. But all this 


depends upon the compos ition of the 
first Parliament. The secret for over- 
whelming both the Crown and the 
House of Peers has been discover- 
ed. By imposing a revolutionary 
Ministry upon the throne, resolving 
to withhold the supplies if they are 
removed, and threatening to create 
Peers if any resistance is made in 
the Upper House, it is known that 
the most powerful resistance can be 
overthrown, ami the most violent 
revolutionary measures forced upon 
the country. 

Every thing, therefore, now de- 
pends upon the House of Commons, 
and the House of Commons depends 
entirely on two things, public opi- 
nion, and the vigorous efforts of 
those who arc already arranged on 
the Conservative side. To public 
opinion, the Tory party have not 
paid sufficient attention, and wo call 
upon them now to redeem their er- 
ror. The talent of the nation, the 
education of the nation, the property 
of the nation, is with them — of whom 
then need they be afraid ? Nothing* 
is to be feared but the masses of its 
half-instructed and impassioned ma- 
nufacturers, — a formidable body, 
doubtless, if headed by intelligence 
and ability, but totally powerless if 
these directors are withdrawn,— or 
the fatal tendency of revolutionary 
charges to the lower orders is fully 
explained. We call, therefore, upon 
the talent and energy of the nation 
to come forth, and range itself in 
support of those principles of order 
which are eternal, and on which 
alone a new Constitution can he 
founded. 

There can be no question that the 
talent of the nation is decidedly with 
the Conservative party. The* groat 
majority at Oxford and Cambridge 
on all questions of politics since the 
accession of the Whigs to office ; the 
address of the English bar on the 
resignation of Earl Grey; the tri- 
umphant return of Tory Members 
for all the Univeijgities ; the well- 
known superiority of intellect in all 
the young men at the Scotch bar on 
that side of politics, sufficiently de- 
monstrate this. All the rising talent 
of Edinburgh was recently assem- 
bled a^a dinner of the junior Con- 
servative party in that metropolis, 
and the genius displayed at the groat 
Conservative meeting there in No- 
vember last, has never yet been 
equalled on the side of Reform.^ The 
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eloquence and fervour brought forth 
at the great Irish meetings in sup 
port of the Protestant cause, shew 
how deeply Conservative principles 
have struck their root in the genius 
of that generous people. 

The great and opulent body at- 
tached to Conservative principles in 
every part of the couutry have here 
much, we had almost said every 
thing, in their power. Let them uni- 
v ersally cease to take in the news- 
papers, journals, reviews, and maga- 
zines, which do not support Conserva- 
tive principles, and the work is done. 
Reduced to their own resources, the 
revolutionary party will wholly fail, 
at least in the higher branches of 
permanent or periodical literature* It 
is to the supineness, the culpable , incre- 
dible nvpinencss of the Conservatives 
in this respect that the success of the 
revolutionary party is mainly owing. 
Half the subscribers to the Movement 
Press in every department are, or at 
least once were, Tories. They go 
on with the publications because 
their fathers did so before them, be- 
cause they do wot like to break sets, 
or from the mere force of habit, with- 
out any reason at all. Let them con- 
sider that the time is now gone past 
when this can be done with impu- 
nity; that it is by the dissemination 
of these vehicles of poison, that the 
"British Constitution lias been over- 
thrown ; that their farther continu- 
ance must lead directly to anarchy ; 
and that if we would avoid sharing 
iu the guilt of such a catastrophe, 
we must detach ourselves from all 
connexion with the instruments by 
which it is in the course of being 
effected. 

But it is not only by assiduous at- 
tention to the Press, that the farther 
progress of revolution is to be stay- 
ed ; efforts, vigorous, incessant ef- 
forts of the Conservative party over 
the whole kingdom, are requisite to 
arrest the evil at the very next elec- 
tion. It is the supineness of the 
friends of order in this respect that 
chiefly alarms us. Something may 
have been done in individual coun- 
ties or burghs, but nothing whatever 
has been attempted generally to se- 
cure tbereturnof Conservative mem- 
bers. Individually the Torips wish 
well, and they can boast of infinitely 
more virtue, religion, and real inteL 
Ijgence, than ail the rest of the king- 
dom put together. But they are de- 
fici ent; in the art of drawing together 


for any common purpose, and no< 
vices in the art of agitation. In the 
means of moving large bodies of 
men, they are no match for the re- 
volutionists. It was just the Bame 
with the French Girondists, when, 
by the extravagance of the Jacobins, 
they were brought into collision with 
that terrible faction ; “they said,” says 
Lou vet, “ that they would rather be 
guillotined titan become the guillo- 
tiners, and evinced upon the borders 
of destruction a degree of supinc- 
n ess and apathy, which would apriori 
have been deemed incredible in men 
of their intelligence and ability.” 

Let the Conservative party, then, in 
every county, town, and Ullage in 
the empire, immediately assemble, 
sign a declaration, and publish it in 
the newspapers, pledging themselves 
to support only a member of Con- 
servative principles. The effect of 
this : s incredible. It at once shews 
the friends of order their real 
strength , which is so extremely apt 
to remain unknown, from the unob- 
trusive habits and noiseless lives of 
the immense majority of which that 
party consists. It damps, and often 
overthrows the spirit of innovation, 
by shewing how iiiirfferous ami re- 
spectable its opponents are, and how 
entirely the noisy and clamorous 
body of revolutionists are dependant 
on their wealth and exertions. It 
encourages men of property aiul 
character to come forward as candi- 
dates, and often shames revolution- 
ary ambition into obscurity, by drag- 
ging into the light the despicable 
character of its wicked and vocifer- 
ous supporters. 

Let a contest, in the next place, 
wherever a Conservative candidate 
can be brought forward, he commen- 
ced, and continued from a joint fund 
to the very last extremity. It is of 
no sort of consequence, though many 
of those contests terminate in victo- 
ries to the Revolutionists : the ob- 
ject is to exhaust the enemy's funds, 
and prevent future contests in other 
places where success may be more 
doubtful. Every thing depends on 
this. Half the English counties 
might have been gained at the last 
election, if the desperate contest in 
Northamptonshire had occurred ear- 
lier in the struggle That contest 
broke the Revolutionary Bank, and 
rendered them unlit for any subse- 
quent effort.- But towards this ob- 
ject it is indispensable that common 
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measures should be concerted by the 
Conservative committees over the 
whole countiy, and a fund provided 
by general subscription to meet the 
unavoidable expenses. We cannot 
expect that individuals are to ex- 
haust their fortunes in a hopeless 
contest, merely to expend the re- 
sources of the opposite party, witli- 
out any chance of success to them- 
selves : but we may well expect that 
a large part of the common fund 
raised for the preservation of the 
remaining institutions of the coun- 
try should be devoted to this object 
in all the quarters where it can be 
done with advantage. Subscriptions 
to meet these expenses should be 
universally entered into by all friends 
to their country ; let every man con- 
sider that what he gives in that way 
is so much salvage to save the re- 
mainder of his fortune : it was in less 
peril when the red flag of mutiny 
was hoisted at the Nore, or the tri- 
colour standard waved over the hosts 
of Napoleon on the field of Water- 
loo. 

Finally, let the Conservative party 
universally and firmly act upon the 
piiuciplu of withdrawing their busi- 
ness from all tradesmen whom they 
employ who do not support the 
( Conservative, candidate. In the ma- 
nnfarturifig cities, which depend on 
the export sale, this measure may 
not have a very powerful effect ; but 
in the metropolis, in the other great 
towns, and the small boroughs, it 
would have an incalculable effect. 
If universally and steadily acted vpon y 
it iv Out d be decisive of the fate of 
England, At least four-fifths, pro- 
bably nine-tenths, of the purchase of 
articles of commerce come from the 
Conservative ranks ; if this were con- 
fined to men of Conservative prin- 
ciples, there is an end of the Revo- 
lutionary progress. There is no- 
thing unjust in this : the shopkeeper 
claims for himself the power of 
judging who should be his repre- 
sentative in Parliament. Granted: 
but he cannot refuse the same li- 
berty of choice to his customer as 
to whom lie is to employ as his 
butcher, his baker, or his clotliicr. 
There might be some reluctance in 
taking this step in ordinary times, 
when no vital part of the state is at 
stake, when mere family ambition 
divides counties, and the great inte- 
rests of the state are equally secure 
fn the hands of the one or the other 


party. But the case is widely differ- 
ent, when, as at this time, the ques- 
tion is not between rival families in 
counties, or adverse parties in poli- 
tics, but between contending princi- 
ples in society ; between the preser- 
vation of property and the march of 
revolution; between future felicity 
and unutterable, anguish for our- 
selves and our children. It may be 
a painful thing to part with an old 
tradesman because he is of revolu- 
tionary principles; but it is much 
more painful to see the ruin of our 
country, and that is the other alter- 
native; 

One thing the Conservative party 
may make up their minds to, and 
that is, that there is no peril so great 
as to deter the Revolutionary party 
from proceeding with their insane 
designs, and no crime so atrocious 
as to make them scruple at its com- 
mission, if necessary to their pur- 
poses. When Earl Grey resigned, 
the proposal to make a run upon the 
Banks was received with three cheers 
at the London Political Union, and 
immediately acted upon; a design 
which, if successful, would have 
thrown all the members of the Poli- 
tical Unions out of bread next day ; 
and when the Duke of Wellington 
rode through the city, on the last an- 
niversary of the battle of Waterloo, 
he was attacked, and attempted to 
be assassinated, by a base and cow- 
ardly revolutionary -mol> ; a crime, 
which, if not prevented by the cou- 
rage of a few gentlemen who wit- 
nessed the outrage, would have stain- 
ed England with indelible infamy. 
It is evident, therefore, that the Re- 
volutionary party are utterly reck- 
less as to consequences, and com- 
pletely indifferent as to crime; and 
let no one imagine that it is only a 
few hundred ruffians who constitute 
this party; it was not a few hundred 
ruffians who made the run on the 
Bank on May 20, 183*2 ; and if it was, 
yet the saying of Marat is not be for- 
gotten, of which llobqspierre so am- 
ply proved the truth, that with 30 0 
bravos, at a louis a-day, he would 
overn France, and cause 300,000 
cads to fall. Come what may, we 
have discharged our duty to the 
friends of England, by shewing the 
simple and certain means by which 
the progress of the Revolution may 
be stayed ; if they are neglected, 
and ruin follows, the consequences 
be on them and their children. 
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A NEW SONG, 

TOR \ CONSERVATIVE DINNER ON THE ANN I VERS AH V OF WATERLOO. 

tune — “ The good Olden Time? 

I’ll sing you a new song — for all tilings now are new — 

And what should be the subject on the day of Waterloo, 

But that, like him who conquered there, we ever will be true 
To the cause in which we’ve met, and which yet will bear us through, 

If still we’re good Conservatives, 

As of the Olden Time ? 

We’ll stand fast by our King, with a loyalty the same, 

Whoever of our Royal Race may bear the regal name ; 

And though we may not flatter him, wo never will defame — 

But faithfully will render all a Sovereign e’er could claim 
From the best of the Conservatives 
Of the loyal Olden Time. 

For Her whom calumny assails with ev’ry lying art — 

’Gainst whom each cow’rdly slanderer would aim his pointless dart— 

May Fortune, Fame, and Friendship, from us and ours depart, 

Fro she cease to reign with sovereign sway in each true British heart, 

The pride of the Conservatives, 

As in the Oklen Time. 

While a remnant yet remains, bj r our Pekimgk we will staud — 

And spite of all The Traitor to his “ Order” may demand, 

A spirit still survives in a brave devoted band, 

That shall render it again the chief glory of the land — 

The glory of C onservatives, 

As in the Olden Time. 

We'll rally round the Cuuteii in this the hour of need, — 

And though we modestly are told her fate is now decreed. 

Yet, Tories as we are in name, so let us he iiw/m/, 

And never shall the plunderer aguinst her shrines succeed. 

While we are good Conservatives, 

As of the Olden Time. 

We’ve Wellington and Eldon still in whom to put our trust. 

And Lyndhurst, who is 44 trebly arm’d in this his quarrel just j” 
Caernarvon, too, by whose good sword, now clear’d from Whiggish rust, 
Shall many an apostate Whig be made to bite the dust, 

At the feet of the Conservatives, 

As in ‘lie Olden Time. 

We’ve Mansfield too, anrK Winch il sea, and Hardinge true as steel. 

And Murray, whose heroic name is stamp’d with hcuour’s seal— 

And gallant, good old Wetherell, and Vyvyan, and Peel, 

And him by whom Lord Advocates are broken on the wheel, 

And a host of good Conservatives, 

As of the Olden Time. 

Be names likp these the watchwords still of all “ good men and true,” 

And what need any Tory fear for what is to ensue If 

For though the Whigs should keep their league with Attwood and his crew, 
The country will be safe, and the Devil get his due, 

To the joy of the Conservatives, 

As in the Olden Time. 


7V///M by lixtVanh/nc and Company, Edinburgh. 
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Cuba Fishermen . 

“ El Ppsr.nlor tie Puerto Escondido 
Prsra mas que JVsrndo 
Qurimlo la Luna red on da 
Itcllexudo ph la mar profunda. 

IVro cuidado, 

El pnlirp sera p! nino pp**dido 
Si estu por A u<j firman cojido. 

A} de ini.” 

It was now five in the afternoon, ged the dead body of the mate along 
and the' breeze continued to fall, and the cabin floor, close to where 1 lay, 
the sea to go down, until sunset, by faint and bleeding, and more heavily 
which time we had run the corvette bruised than I had at first thought, 
hull down, and the schooner nearly The captain was still at the helm ; 
out of sight. Right a-liead of us rose he had never spoken a word either to 
the high land ot Chiba, to the west- me or any of the crew, since he had 
ward of Capo Maise, clear and well- taken the trifling liberty of shooting 
defined against the northern nky, me through the neck, aud no thanks to 
and as we neither hauled our wind him that the wound was not mortal; 
to weather the east end of the island, but lie now resumed his American 
nor edged away for St Jago, it was accent, and began to drawl out the 
evident,, beyond all doubt, that we necessary orders for repairing da- 
werarunning right in for some, one mages. 

of the piratical haunts on the Cuba When I went on de^k shortly af- 
const. terwards, I was surprised beyond 

The^crew now set to work, and measure to perceive the injury the 
removed the remains of their late little vessel had sustained, and the 
messmate, and the two wounded uncommon speed, handiness, and 
men, from where they lay upon the skill, with which it had been repaiv- 
ballast in the Run, to their own berth ed. However lazily the gommand 
forward in the bows of the little ves- might appear to have been given, 
eel ; they then replaced the planks the execution of it was quick as 
which they had started, and arran- lightning. The crew, now reduced 
VOL. XXXII, NO. CXCV1I. K 
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to ten working hands, had, with an al- 
most miraculous promptitude, knot- 
ted and spliced the rigging, mended 
and shifted sails, fished the sprung 
and wounded spars, and plugged 
ami nailed lead over the shot-holes, 
mid all within half an hour. I don’t 
like Americans ; I never did, and 
never shall like them ; I have seldom 
or never met with an American gen- 
tleman ; 1 have no wish to eat with 
them, drink with them, deal with, or 
consort with them in any way ; hut 
let me tell the whole truth, nor fight 
with them, were it not for the lau- 
rels to be acquired, by overcoming 
an enemy so brave, determined, and 
alert, and e\ery way so worthy of 
one’s steel, as they have always pro- 
ved. One used to fight with a French* 
man, as a matter of course, and lor 
the fun of the thing as it were, never 
dreaming of the possibility of John- 
ny Crapeau beating us. where there 
was any thing approaching to an 
equality of force : but, say as much 
as we please about, larger ships, and 
more men, and a variety of excuses 
which proud John Bull, with some 
truth very often I will admit, lias 
pertinaciously thrust forward to 
palliate his losses during the short 
war, a regard for truth and fair deal- 
ing, which I hope arc no scarce 
qualities amongst British seamen, 
compels me to admit, that although 
1 would of course peril my life and 
credit more readily with an English 
crew, yet I believe a feather would 
turn the scale between the two coun- 
tries, so far as courage and seaman- 
ship goes ; and Jet it not be forgot- 
ten, although we have now regained 
our superiority in this respect, yet, 
in gunnery, and small-arm practice, 
we were as thoroughly, weathered 
on by the Americans during the war, 
as we overtopped them in the bull- 
dog courage, with which our hoard- 
ers handled those genuine English 
weapons, the cutlass and the pike. 

After the captain had given liis or- 
ders, and vecn the men fairly at 
work, he came down to the cabin, 
still ghastly and pale, hut with none 
of that ferocity stamped on his grim 
features, from the outpouring of 
which I had suffered so severely. 
He never once looked my way, no 
more than if I had been a bundle of 
old junk ; but folding liis hands on 

his knee, he sat down on a small 


locker, against which the feet of the 
dead mate rested, and gazed earnest- 
ly on his face, which was immediately 
under the open skylight, through 
which, by this time, the clear cold 
rays of the moon streamed full on 
it, the short twilight having already 
fled, chained as it is in these climates 
to the chariot-wheels of the burning 

sun. My eye naturally followed his, 
but 1 speedily withdrew it. I had 
often bent over comrades who had 
been killed by gun-shot wounds, and 
always remarked what is well known, 
that the features wore a benign ex- 
pression, Maud, and gentle, and con- 
tented as the face of n sleeping in- 
fant, while* theii limbs were compo- 
sed decently, often gracefully, like 
one resting after great fatigue, as if 
nature, like an affectionate nurse, 
had arranged the death-bed of her 
departing child with more than 
usual care, preparatory to his last 
long sleep. W hcroas those who had 
died from the thrust of a pike or the 
blow of a cutlass, however mild the 
living expression of their counte- 
nance might have been, were always 
fearfully contorted both in body aud 
face. 

In the present instance, the eyes 
were wide open, white, prominent, 
and glazed like those ol a dead fish ; 
the hair, which was remarkably tine, 
and had been worn in long ringlets, 
amomrst which a large gold car-iing 
glittered, the poor fellow having 

been a nautical dandy of the first, 
water, was drenched and clotted 
into heavy masses with the death- 
sweat, and had fallen back on the 
deck from his forehead, which was 
well formed, high, broad and mas- 
sive. His nose was transparent, thin, 
and sharp, the tense skin on the 
bridge of it glancing in the silver 
light, as if it had been glass. His 
mouth wa« puckered ou one side in- 
to angular wrinkles, like a curtain 
drawn up awry, while a clotted 
stream of black gore crept from it 
sluggishly down his right cheek, and 
coagulated in a heap on the deck. 
His lower jaw had fallen, and there 
he lay agape with his mouth full of 
blood. 

His lege, indeed hie whole body 
below his loins, where the fracture 
of the spine had taken place, rested 
precisely as they had been arranged 
after he died; but the excessive 
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swelling and puffing’outof his broad 
chest, contrasted shockingly with the 
shrinking of the body at the pit of 
the stomach, by which the arch of 
the ribs was left as well defined as if 
the skin had been drawn over a ske- 
leton, and the distortion of the mus- 
cles of the cheeks and throat evin- 
ced the fearful strength of the con- 
vulsions which had preceded his dis- 
solution. It was evident, indeed, that 
throughout In's whole persou above 
the waist, the nervous system had 
been utterly shattered ; the arms, es- 
pecially, appeared to have been aw- 
fully distorted, for when crossed on 
bis breast, they had to be forcibly 
fastened down at the wrists by a 
baud of spun-yarn to the buttons of 
liis jacket, ilis right hand was shut, 
with the exception of the fore-fin- 
ger, which was extended, pointing 
upwards ; hut the whole atm, from 
the shoulder down, had the horrible 
appearance of struggling to get free 
from the cord which confined it. 

Obed, by the time 1 had noticed 
all this, had knelt beside the shoul- 
der of tin* corpse, and 1 could see by 
the moonlight that flickered across 
his face as the vessel rolled in the 
declining breeze, that he had pushed 
olf his eye the uncouth spyglass 
w hich he had fastened over it during 
the chase, so that it now stood out 
from the middle of his forehead like 
a stunted horn; but, in truth/ 4 it was 
not exalted,’’ for ho appeared crush- 
ed down to the very earth by the 
sadness of the scene before him, and 
1 noticed the frequent sparkle of a 
heavy tear as it fell from his iron 
\ isage ou the lace of the dead man. 
At length lie untied the string that 
fastened the eye-glass round his 
head, and taking a coarse towed from 
;l locker, he sponged poor Paul's 
face and neck with rum, and then 
fastened up his lower jaw with the 
lanyard. Having performed this me- 
lancholy office, the poor fellow’s 
feelings could no longer bo restrain- 
ed by my presence. 

“ God help me, I have not now 
one friend in the wide world. When 
I had neither home, nor food, nor 
clothing, lie sheltered me, aud fed 

me, and clothed me, when a single 
word would have gained him five 
hundred dollars, aud run me. up to 
the fore yard-arm in a wreath of 
white smoke; but he was true as 


steel ; and oh that he was now doing 
for me what I have done for him! 
who would have moaned over me, me, 
who ara now without wife or child, 
and have disgraced all my kin ! a- 
lack-a-day, alack-a-day !”— And he 
sobbed and wept aloud, as if his very 
heart would have burst in twain. 

“ But 1 will soon follow you, Paul, 
I have had my warning already; I 
know it, and 1 believe it.” At this 
instant the dead hand of the mate 
burst the ligature that kept it down 
across his body, and slowly rose up 
and remained in a beckoning attitude, 

1 was seized with a cold shivering 
from head to foot, and would have 
shrieked aloud, had it not been for 
very shame, but Obed was unmoved. 
“ I know it, Paul. I know it. 1 am 
ready, and I shall not be long behind 
you.” lie fastened the arm down 
once more, and having called a cou- 
ple of bauds to assist him, they lashed 
up the. remains of their shipmate in 
his hammock, with a piece of iron 
ballast at his feet, and then, without 
more ado, handed the body up 
through the skylight; and 1 heard 
the heavy splash as they cast it into 
the sea. When this was done, tho 
captain returned to the cabin, bring- 
ing a light with him, filled and drank 
oil a glass of strong grog. Yet he did 
not even now deign to notice me, 
which Avas by no means soothing ; 
and 1 found, that, since he would’ nt 
speak, 1 must, at all hazards. 

“ 1 say, Obed, do you ever read 
your Bible V” lie looked steadily at 
me with his lacklustre ej'es. “ Be- 
cause, if you do, you may perhaps 
have fallen in with some such pass- 
ages as the following : — * Behold I 
am in your hand but know ye for 
certain, that if ye put me to death, 
ye shall surely bring innocent blood 
upon yourselves.’ ” 

“ It is true, Mr Cringle, I feel the 
truth of it here,” and he laid his large 
bony baud ou his heart. " Yet I do 
iiul ask you to forgive me ; 1 don’t 
expect that you can or will ; but un- 
less the devil gets possession of me 
again — which, so sure as ever there 
was a demoniac in this world, be had 
this afternoon when you so tempted 
me— 1 hope? soon to place you in 
safety, ei^ie.r in a friendly port, or 
on board of a British vessel; and then 
what becomes of me is of Jittlocon- 
sequcnce, now since the only living 
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soul who cared a dollar for me is at 
rest amongst the coral branches at 
the bottom of the deep green sea ” 

« Why, nmn,V rejoined I, “ leave 
off this 'stuff; something has turned 
your brain, surely; people must die 
in their beds, you know, if they be 
not shot, or put out of the way some- 
how' or other ; and as for iny small 
affair, why 1 forgive you, man— from 
my heart I forgive you ; were it only 
for the oddity of your scantling, men- 
tal and corporeal, I would do so ; and 
you see I am not much hurt, — so lend 
me a hand, like a good fellow, to 
wash the wound with a little spirits 
—it will stop the bleeding, and the 
stiffness will soon go off— so*' 

“ Lieutenant Cringle, I need not 
tell what I know you have found out, 
that 1 am not the vulgar Yankee 
smuggler, fit only to be Innde a butt 
of by you and your friends, that you 
no doubt at first took me for ; hut who 
or what I am, or what l may have 
been, you shall never know — but I 
will tell you this much*’ — 

“Devil confound the fellow! — why 
this is too much upon the brogue, 
Obed. Will you help me to dress 
my wound, man, and leave off your 
cursed sentimental speeches, which 
you must have gleaned from some 
old novel or another? I’ll hear it all 
by and by.” 

At this period I was a reckless 
young chap, with strong nerves and 
my own share oPthat animal courage, 
which generally oozes out at one’s 
finger ends when one gets married 
anti turned of thirty ; nevertheless I 
did wateh with some anxiety the ef- 
fect which my unceremonious inter- 
ruption was to have upon him. I 
was agreeably surprised to find that 
he' took it all in good part, Jlt ‘d **et 
himself, with great abici ity and kind- 
ness even, to put me to rights, and 
so successfully, that when 1 was 
washed and cleansed, and fairly 
coopered up, I found myself quite 
able to take my place at the table ; 
and having no, fear of the College of 
.Surgeons before my eves, I helped 
myself to a little of the needful, and 
In the plenitude of my heart, I asked 
Obed’s pardon for my ill-bred inter- 
ruption. 

** It was jiot quite the thjpg to cut 
yott short in the middle of your New- 
gate Calendar, Obed— beg pardon, 


your story, I mean ; no offence now, 
none in the world— eh ? But where 
the deuce, man, got you this fine 
linen of Egypt?” looking at the. 
sleeves of the shirt Obed had obliged 
me with, as I sat without my coat. 
“ 1 had not dreamt you had any thing 
60 luxurious in your kit.” 

I 6aw his brow begin to lower 
again, so the devil prompted me to 
advert, by way of changing the sub- 
ject, to a file of newspapers, which, 
us it turned out, might have proved 
to be by far the most dangerous to- 
pic I could have hit upon. He had 
laid them aside, having taken them 
out of the locker when he was rum- 
maging for the linen. “ What have 
we here? — Kingston Chronicle, Mon- 
tego Bay Gazette, Falmouth Adver- 
tiser. A great newsmonger you must 
be. What arrivals? — let me see; — 
you know I am a week from head- 
quarters. Let me see ” 

At first, he made a motion as if he 
would have snatched ihom out of my 
hands, but speedily appeared to giv e 
up the idea, merely murmuring — 
“ What can it signify now?" 

I continued to read—' 144 Chanticleer 
from a cruise — Ton narit from Barba- 
does — Pique from Port-au-IVim-e. 
Oh, the next interests me — the l-’iie- 
brand is daily expected from Hat an- 
na; sbo is to come through the gulf, 
round (’ape Antonio, and beat up the 
haunts of the pirates all along the 
Cuba shore.* ” I was certain now that 
at the mention of this corvette mine 
host winced in earnest. Tins made 
me anxious to probe him faitlier. 
“ Why, what means this pencil 
mark — ‘ Firebrand’s number off the 
Chesapeake was 102*2?’ How the 
deuce, my fine fellow, do you know 
that V” 

He shook his head, but said no- 
liing, and I went in. reading the pen- 
cil memoranda—** * But this is most 
probably changed ; she now carries 
a red cross in the head of hoi fore- 
sail, and has very short lower masts, 
like the Hornet.’ ” Still he made me 
no answer. I proceeded—** Stop, let 
me wee what merchant ships are about 
sailing. 1 Loading for Liverpool, the 
John Gladstone, Peter Pondeimis, 
master;’” and after it, again in pen- 
cil — ** * Only sugar; goes ihropi'h the 
gulf.* — Only sugar,” said 1, still fish- 
ing; “ too bulky, I suppose. — ‘Ariel, 
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Jenkins, Whitehaven;”* remark— 
“ ‘ sugar, coffee, and logwood. Nues- 
tra Sonora do I os Dolores, to Bail for 
Charles on 7 th proximo; 1 ” remark 
— ‘ rich cargo of hale goods, but no 
cliance of overtaking her. 1 — El Ilayo 
to sail for St Jago de Cuba on the 1 Oth 
proximo ” remark — “ * sails fast ; 
armed with a long gun, and musket- 
ry ; thirty hands j about ten Spanish 
passengers ; valuable cargo of dry 
goods ; main-mast rakes well afr ; 
new doth in the foresail about half- 
'way up ; will be off the More about 
the 13th/ — And what is tliis written 
in ink under the above ? — 4 The San 
Pedro from Cling res, and Mari an i la 
from Santa Martha, although rich, 
have both got convoy/ Ah, too strong 
for your triends, Obed — I see, I see. 
— ‘ 1'rancis Baring, Loan French, 
master’ — an odd name, rather, for a 
skipper remark — 44 4 forty seroons 
of cochineal and some specie; is to- 
sail from JMorantlbiy on .Oth proximo, 
to go through the windward passage; 
may he expected off Cape St Nicolas 
on the 12th or thereby.’ ” 1 laid 

down the paper, and looked him full 
in the face, 41 Nicolas is an ominous 
name. I fear the good ship Francis 
Baring will find it so. Some of the 
wot thy t-aint’s del Its to he fallen in 
with off the Mole, eh ? Don’t you 
think as 1 do, Obed V” Still silent. 
“ Why, you seem to take great de- 
light in noting the intended depart- 
ures and expected arrivals, my fiiend 
— merely to satisfy your curiosity, 
of course ; bur, to come to close 
cpmrteis with you, captain, I now 
know pretty well the object of your 
visiting Jamaica now and then,— -you 
are indeed no vulgar smifyyUr” 

44 It is well for you, and good for 
myself, Mr (Tingle, that something 
weighs heavy at my heart at this 
moment, and that there is that about 
you which, notwithstanding your ill- 
timed jesting, commands my respect, 
and engages my good-will — had it 
not been so, you would have been 
alongside of poor Paul at this mo- 
ment/’ He leant his arms upon the 
table, and gazed intensely on my 
face as he continued in a solemn tre- 
mulous tone — “ l)o you believe in 
auguries, Mr Cringle ? Do you be- 
lieve that 4 coming events cast their 
shadows before V ” — Ob, that little 
Wiggy Campbell had been beside mo 
to have seen the figure and face of 


the man who now 'quoted him ! — 
“ Yes, I do, it is part of the creed of 
every sailor to do so ; I do believe 
that people have had forewarning 
of peril * to themselves or their 
friends/* 

“ Then what do you think of the 
mate beckoning me with his dead 
hand to follow him ?” 

“ Why, you are raving, Obed; you 
saw that lie hud been much convul- 
sed, and that the limb, from the con- 
traction of the sinews, was forcibly 
kept down in the position it broke 
loose from — the spun yarn gave way, 
and of course it started up — nothing 
wonderful in all this, although it 
did at the time somewhat startle me, 
1 confess/’ 

“It may be so, it may be bo. I 
don’t know,” rejoined be, 41 but taken 
along with what I saw before” — 

Here bis voice sank into so hollow 
and sepulchral a tone as to be al- 
most unintelligible. 14 But there is 
no use in arguing on the subject. 
Answer me this, Lieutenant Ci ingle, 
and truly, so help you God, at your 
utmost need, did the mate leave the 
cubni at any moment after 1 wan 
wounded by the splinter ?” And lie 
seized one of my hands convulsive- 
ly with his iron paw, while he point- 
ed up through the open scuttle to- 
wards heaven with the other, which 
trembled like a reed. The moon 
shone strong on the upper part of 
his countenance, while the yellow 
smoky glare of the candle over which 
lie beiit, blending harshly and un- 
liannoniously with the pale silver 
light, fell full on his uncouth figure, 
and on bis long scraggy bare neck 
and chin and cheeks, giving altoge- 
ther a most unearthly expression to 
bis savage features, from the con- 
flicting tints and changing shadows 
cast by the flickering moonbeams 
streaming fitfully through the sky- 
light, as the vessel rolled to and fro, 
and by the large torchlike candle as 
it wavered in the night wind. The 
Prince of the Powerstf the Air might 
have sat for his picture by proxy. 
It was just such a face as one 1ms 
dreamed of after a hot? supper and 
cold ale, when the whisky had been 
forgotten — horrible, chauging, vague, 
glimmering, and undefined; and as 
if something was still wanting to 
complete the utter frightfulness of 
his aspect, the splinter wound in his 
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head burst out afresh from his vio- 
lent agitation, and streamed down in 
heavy drops from his forehead, fall- 
ing warm on my hand. 1 was much 
shaken at being adjured m this tre- 
mendous way, with the hot blood 
glewing our hands together , but I 
returned his grasp as steadily as I 
could, while 1 replied, with all the 
composure he had left me, and that 
would not have quite filled a "Win- 
chester bushel, — . 

" lie never left mg side from the 
time he offered to take your place, 
after you had been wounded He 
fell back against the locker as if he 
had been shot through the heart. 
His grasp relaxed, he drew his 
breath very hard, and 1 thought he 
had fainted. 

u Then it was not him that stood 
by me ; 1 thought it might have been 
him, but I was a fool, it was impos- 
sible.’' 

He made a desperate effort to re- 
cover his composure, and succeeded, 
— “ And, pray, Master Obcdiah,” 
quoth I, " what did you see ?” lie 
answered me sharply—" Never mind, 
never mind — here, Potomac, lend us 
a hand to sling a cot for this gentle- 
man ; there now, see the lanyard is 
sound, and the lacing all tight and 
snug — now put that mat. trass into it, 
and there is linen in the chest.” In 
a trice my couch was rigged, all com- 
fortable, snow-white linen, nice pil- 
low, soft inattrass, &c., and Obed, 
filling me another tumbler, helped 
himself also ; he then drank to my 
health, wished me a sound sleep, 
promised to call me at day-light, ami 
as he left the cabin he said, “ Mr 
Cringle, had it been my object to 
have injured. you, I would not have 
waited until now. You are quite safe 
bo far as depends on me, so take 

vour rest — good night, once more.” 

I tumbled into bed, aud never once 
opened my eyes until Obed called 
me at day-light, that is, at five in the 
morning, according to his promise. 

By this time we were well in with 
the Cuba shore ; the land might be 
two miles from us, as we could see 
the white surf. Out at sea, although 
all around was clear as crystal, there 
was nothing to be seen of the Gleam 
or Firebrand, but there were ten or 
twelve fishing canoes, each manned 
with from four to six hands, dose 
aboard of us;— we seemed to have 


got becalmed in the middle of a small 
fleet of them. The nearest to us 
hailed in Spanish, in a very friendly 
way,—" Como estamos Capitan, que 
haydenuevo; hay algo de bueuo, 
para los pobres Pescadores?” and 
the fellow who had spoken laughed 
loudly. The Capitan desired him to 
come on board, and then drew him 
aside, conversing earnestly with him. 
The Spanish fisherman was a very 
powerful man ; he was equipped in 
a blue cotton shirt, Osnahurg trow- 
sers, sandals of untanned bullock's 
hide, a straw hat, and wore the eter- 
nal greasy red sash and long knife. 
He was a bold, daring-looking fel- 
low, and frequently looked frown- 
ingly on me, and shook his head im- 
patiently, while the Capitan, as it 
seemed, was explaining to him who 
1 was. Just in thi^ nick of time* my 
friend Potomac handed up my uni- 
form coat. I had previously been 
performing my ablutions on deck in 
iny shirt and trow«ers, which 1 put 
on, swab ami all, thinking no harm. 
But there must hate been mighty 
great offence nevertheless, for the 
fishermau, in a twinkling, casting a 
fierce look at me, jumped overboard 
like a feather, clearing the rail like n 
flying fish, and swam to his canoe, 
that had shoved off a few paces. 

"When he got. on hoard he stood 
up and shook hi> clenched fist at 
Obed, shouting, * Picaro, Traidor, 
lugleses hay abordo, quieres enga- 
liaruos !” He then held up the blade, 
of his paddle, a signal which all 
the canoes answered in a moment 
in the same manner, and then [Mill- 
ed towards the land, from whence a 
felucca, invisible until that moment, 
now swept out, as if she had floated 
up to the surface by magic, for T 
could see neiihei creek, nor indenta- 
tion on the shore, nor the smallest 
symptom of any entrance to a jam or 
cove. For a few minutes the canoes 
clustered round this necromantic 
craft, and I could notice that two or 
three hands from each of them jump- 
ed on board; they then paddled off 
in a string, and vanished one by one 
amongst the mangrove hushe.s as 

suddenly as the felucca had appear- 
ed. All this puzzled me exceedingly 
— I looked at Obed — he was evi- 
dently sorely perplexed. " I hud 
thought to have put you on board a 
British vessel before this, or failing 
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that, to have run down, and landed 
you at St Jago, Mr Cringle, at* I pro- 
mised, but you see I arn prevented 
by these honest men there ; get be- 
low, and as you value your life, and, 
I may say, mine, keep your temper, 
and be civil.” 1 did as be suggest- 
ed, but peeped out of the cabin sky- 
light to see what was going on, not- 
wifc standing. The felucca 1 could 
see was armed with a heavy carron- 
ade on a pivot, and as full of men 
as slie could hold, fierce, half-naked, 
savage-looking fellows, as one could 
desire to see — she. swept rapidly up 
to us, and closing on our larboard 
quarter, threw about iive-and-twcnty 
of her genteel young people onboard, 
who immediately secured the crew, 
and seized Obed. However, they, 
that is, the common sailors, seemed 
to have no great stomach for the job, 
and bad it not been for the fellow 1 
had frightened overboard, I don't 
think one of them would hat e touch- 
ed him. Obed bore all this with 
great equanimity. 

“ Why, Francisco,” lie said, to this 
personage, in good Spanish, “ why, 
what madness is this? your suspicions 
are groundless; it is as i tell you, he 
is my pi isoner, and whatever lie may 
have been to me, he can be no spy 
on you.” 

44 Ouchillo entonces,” was the sa- 
vage reply. 

44 No, no, ” persisted Obediah, 
“ get cool, man, get cool, 1 am 
pledged that no harm shall come to 
him; and farther, 1 have promised 
to put him ashore at St Jago, and 1 
mil be as good as my word.” 

“ You can't if you would,” rejoin- 
ed Francisco ; “ the Snake is at 
anchor under the Morn.” 

“ Then be must go with us.” 

14 Wv shall see as to that,” said the 
Other; then raising his voice, he 
shouted to his ragamuffins, “ Com- 
rades, we arc betrayed ; there is an 
Knglish officer on board, who can be 
nothing but a spy; follow me !” 

Awfhe dashed down the compa- 
nion ladder, knife in band, while I 
sprung through the small scuttle, like 
a rat out of one hole when a ferret 
is put in at the other, and crept as 
close to Obed ns I could ; Francisco, 
when he missed me, came on deck 
again. The captain had now seized 
a cutlass in one hand, and held a 

cocked pistol In the other. It appear- 


ed he had greater control, the nature 
of which I now began to compre- 
hend, over the felucca’s people, than 
Francisco bargained for, as the mo- 
ment the latter went below, they re- 
leased him, and went forward in a 
body. My persecutor again advanced 
close up to me, and seized me by the 
collar witli one hand, and tried to 
drag me forward, brandishing his 
naked knife aloft in the other. 

Obed promptly caught his sword- 
arm — 44 Francisco,” he exclaimed, 
still in Spanish, “ fool, madman, let 
go }’our r hold! let go, or by the 
Heaven above us, and the hell we 
are both hastening to, 1 will strike 
you dead !” 

The man paused, and looked round 
to his own people, and seeing one or 
two encouraging glances and ges- 
tures amongst them, he again at- 
tempted to drag me away from my 
hold on the tafterel. Something flash- 
ed in the sun, and the man feli ! His 
left arm, the hand of which still 
clutched my throat, while mine 
grasped its wrist, had been shred 
from bis body by Obed’s cutlass, 
like a twig, and, oh God, my blood 
curdles to mj' heart, even now, when 
1 think of it, the dead fingers kept 
the grasp sufficiently long to allow 
the arm to fail heavily against my 
side, where it hung for some second**, 
until the muscles relaxed and it 
dropped on the deck. The instant 
that Obed struck tlie blow, lie caught 
hold of my hand, threw away his 
cutlass, and advanced towards the 
group of tlie felucca’s men, pistol in 
hand. 

“ Am I not your captain, ye cow- 
ards— have I ever deceived you yet 
— have i ever flinched from heading 
you where the danger was greatest 
— have you not all that 1 am worth 
in your hands, and will you murder 
me now ?” 

“ Viva, el noble Oapitan, viva!” 

And the tide turned as rapidly in 
our favour as it had lately ebbed 
against us. • 

“ As for that scoundrel, he has got 
no more than he deserves,” said be, 
turning to where Francisco lay, bleed- 
ing like a carcass in the shambles ; 
“ but tie up bis arm some of ve, 1 
would-be sorry be bled to death.” 

It was unavailing, the large arteries 
had emptied his whole life blood — be 
had already gone to his account 
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This most miserable transaction, with 
all its concomitant horrors, to iny 
astonishment, did not seem to make 
much impression on Obed, \vl»o now 
turning to me, said, with perfect 
composure, — 

“ You have there another melan- 
choly voucher for my sincerity,” 
pointing to the body ; “ but time 
presses, and you must now submit 
to be blindfolded, and that without 
further explanation at present.” 

1 did so with the best grace J could, 
and was led below, where two beau- 
ties, with loaded pistols, and a drawn 
knife each, obliged me with their 
society, one seated on each side of 
me on the small locker, like two de- 
puty butchers ready to operate on 
an unfortunate veal. It had now 
fallen dead calm, and, from what I 
heard, I conjectured that the felucca 
was sweeping in towards the land 
with us in tow, for the sound of the 
surf grew louder and louder. By 
and by we seemed to slide beyond 
the long smooth swell into broken 
water, for the. little vessel pitched 
sharp and suddenly, and again all 
was still, aud we seemed to ha\e 
sailed into some land-locked cote. 
From the loud echo of the voices on 
deck, I judged that we wen? in a 
narrow canal, the banks of which 
were reflecting the sound ; presently 
this ceased, and although we skim- 
med along as motionless as before, 
1 no longer heard the splash of the 
felucca’s sweeps ; the roar of rhe sea 
gradually sank in the distance, until 
it sounded like t!iuuder,aitd 1 thought 
we touched the grouud now aud 
then, although slightly. All at once 
the Spanish part of the crew, for we 
still had a number, of the felucca’s 
people with us, sang out “ Palanka/* 
and we began to pole along a nar- 
row marshy lagoon, coming so near 
the shore occasionally, that our sides 
were brushed by the branches of the 
maugrove bushes. Again the chan- 
nel seemed to widen, and I could 
hear the felucca once more ply her 
sweeps. In about ten minutes after 
this the anchor was let go, and for a 
quarter of an hour, nothing was 
heard on deck but the hustle of the 
people furling sails, coiling down the 
ropes, and getting every thing in or- 
der, as is usftal in coming into port. 
It was evident that several boats had 
boarded us soon after we anchored, 


as 1 could make out part of the greet- 
ings between the strangers aud Obed, 
in which my own name recurred 
more than once. In a little while all 
was still again, and Obed called 
down the companion to my guards, 
that I might come on deck, a boon I 
was not long in availing myself of. 
We were anchored nearly iu the 
centre of a shallow swampy lagoon, 
about a mile across, as near as I 
could judge ; two very large schoon- 
ers, heavily armed, were moored 
a-liead of us, one on each bow, and 
another rather smaller lay close un- 
der our stern ; they all had sails bent, 
and every thing apparently in Jiigl 
order, and wen*, full of men. The 
shore, to the distance of a bow-shot 
from the water all around us, was 
low, marshy, and covered with an 
impervious jungle of thick strong 
reeds ami wild canes, with here and 
there a thicket of mangroves ; a little 
farther off the laud swelled into 
lofty hills covered to the very sum- 
mit with heavy timber, but every 
tiling had a moist, gieen, steamy ap- 
pearance, as if it had been the region 
of perpetual rain. “ Lots of yellow 
fever here,” thought I, as the heavy 
rank smell of decayed vegetable mat- 
ter came oil', on the faint sickly 
breeze, and the sluggish fog banks 
crept along the dull clay-coloured 
motionless surface of the, tepid water. 
Thu sea view was quite shut out — 
I looked all round aud could disceru 
no vestige of the entrance. Right a- 
liead there was about a furlong ot 
laud cleared at the only spot which 
one could call a beach, that is, a haid 
shoic of sand and pebbles. Had you 
tried to gel ashore at any other point, 
your fate would have been that of 
the Master of Ravenswood ; as fatal, 
that is, without the gentility; for you 
would have beeu suffocated iu black 
mud, in place of clean sea- sand. 
There was u long shed in the centre 
of this cleared spot, covered in with 
boards, and thatched with palm 

leaves; it was open below, a sort of 
capstan-house, where a vast quantity 
of sails, anchors, cordage, and most 
kinds of sea-stores were stowed, 
carefully covered over with tarpaul- 
ing. Overhead there was a flooring 
laid along the couples of the roof, 
the whole length of the shed, form- 
ing a loft of nearly sixty feet long, 
divided by bulkheads into a variety’ 
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of apartments, lit by small rude win- 
dows in the thatch, where the crews 
of the vessels, I concluded, were oc- 
casionally lodged during the time 
they might be under repair. The boat 
was manned, and Obed took me 
ashore with him. We landed near the 
shed I have described, beneath which 
we encountered about forty of the 
most uncouth and ferocious-looking 
rascals that my eyes had ever been 
blessed withal; they were of e\ery 
shade, from the woolly Negro and 
long-haired Indian, to the sallow 
American and fair Biscayan ; and as 
they intermitted their various occu- 
pations of mending sails, lining and 
stretching rigging, splicing topes, 

making spun-yarn, coopering gun- 
carriages, grinding pikes and cutlas- 
ses, and iilling catridges, to look at 
me, they grinned and nodded to each 
other, and made sundry signs and 
gestures, which made rne regret 
many a past peccadillo that in more 
prosperous times I little thought on 
or repented of, and I internally pray- 
ed that L might he prepared to die as 
became a mail, far my fate appeared 
to be sealed. The only ray of hope 
that shot into my mind, through all 
this gloom, came from the respect 
the thieves, one and all, paid the 
captain ; and, as 1 had reaped the 
benelitof assuming an outward reck- 
lessness and daring, which 1 really 
did not at heart possess, I screwed 
myself up to maintain the same port 
still, and swaggered along, jabbering 
in my broken Spanish, right and left, 
and jesting even with the most iu- 
lamous-looking seoundiels of the 
whole lot, while, God he knows, my 
heart was palpitating like a girl’s 
when she is asked to be married. 
Obed led the way up a ladder into 
the loft, where we found several 
messes at dinner, aud passing through 
several rooms, in which a number of 
hammocks were slung, we at length 
arrived at the eastern end, which was 
boarded off into a room eighteen or 
twenty feet square, lighted by a small 
port-hole in the end, about ten feet 
from the ground. I could Bee several 
huts from this window, built just 
ou the edge of the high wood, where 
some of the country people seemed 
to be moving about, and round which 
a large flock of pigs and twenty to 
thirty bullocks were grazing. All 
beyond, as far as the eye could reach. 


was one continuous forest, without 
any vestige of a living thing; not even 
a thin wreath of blue smoke evinced 
the presence of a fellow-creature; I 
seemed to be hopelessly cut off from 
all succour, aud my heart again died 
within me. 

“ 1 am sorry to say you must con- 
sider yourself a prisoner here for a 
few days,” said Obed, 

1 could only groan. 

“ But the moment the coast is 
clear, 1 will he as good as my word, 
and laud you at St Jago,” 

I groaned again. The man was 

moved. 

“ l would I could do so sooner,” 
he continued ; “ hut you see by bow 
precarious a tenure L hold my con- 
trol over these people ; therefore I 
must be cautious for your sake as 
well as m)' own, or they would make 
little of murdering both of us, espe- 
cially as the fellow who would hate 
cut your throat this morning, has 
many friends amongst them ; above 
all, I dare not leave them for any 
purpose for sonic days. I must re- 
cover my seat, in which, by the ne- 
cessary severity you witnessed, 1 
have been somewhat shaken. So 
good-by ; there is cold meat in that 
locker, and some claret to wash it 
down with. Don’t, I again warn you, 
venture out during the afternoon or 
night. I will be with you betimes 
in the morning. So good-by so long. 
Your rot, you see, is ready slung.” 

He turned to depart, when, as if 
recollecting himself, ho stooped 
down, and taking hold of a ring, lie 
lifted up a trap-door, from which 
there was a ladder leading down to 
the capstan-house. 

“ I had forgotten this entrance ; it 
will be more convenient for me in 
my visits.” 

In my heart I believe lie intended 
tliis as a hint, that I should escape 
through the hole at some quiet op- 
portunity; ami he was descending 
the ladder, when he stopped and 
looked rouud, greatly mortified, as it 
struck me. 

“ 1 forgot to mention that a sentry 
lias been placed, I don’t know by 
whose orders^ at the foot of the lad- 
der, to whom I must give orders to 
tire at you, if you venture to de- 
scend. You see how the land lies; 
I can’t help it.” 

This was spoken iu a low tone. 
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then aloud — u There are books on 
that shelf behind the canvass screen ; 
if you can settle to them, they may 
amuse you/' 

lie left me, and 1 sat down dis- 
consolate enough. I found some 
Spanish books, and a volume of Lord 
Byron's poetrj*, containing the iirst 
canto of Child? Harold, two Num- 
bers of Blackwood, with several other 
English books and magazines, the 
nanus of the. owners on all of them 
being carefully eraser/. 

But there was nothing else that 
indicated the marauding life of 
friend Obediah, whose apartment I 
conjectured was now my prison, if 1 
except a pretty extensive assortment 
of arms, pistols, and cutlasses, and a 
range of massive cases, with iron 
clamps, which were ranged along 
one side of the room. 1 paid my 
respects to the provender and cla- 
ret ; the hashed thicken was parti- 
cularly good; bones rather large or 
so, but flesh white and delicate. Had 
1 known that I was dining upon a 
guana, or large wood lizard, I scarce- 
ly think I would have made so hearty 
a meal. Long cork. No. */, followed 
ditto, No. J ; and as the shades of 
cxeuing, as poet* say, began to fall 
by the' time 1 had finished it, 1 top- 
pled quietly into my cot, said my 
prayers such as they were, and fell 
asleep. 

It must haw been towards morn- 
ing, from the damp freshness of the 
air that came through the open win- 
dow, when I was roused by the howl- 
ing of a dog, a sound which always 
moves me. 1 shook myself ; but be- 
fore I was thoroughly awake, it 
ceased ; it appeared to have been 
close under my window. 

1 w'as turning to go to sleep again, 
when a female, in a small suppressed 
voice, sung the following snatch of 
a \ulgar Port-Royal dittv, which I 
scat rely forgive myself for introdu- 
cing here to polite society. 

** Young hkflker ccimr honu* at night, 
Him give me ririp and kissfs ; 

Nini* months, one piraniriy white, 

Him white almost like misses. 

Hut miss***, fmn * my hark n id switch, 
Him say tie shild for ni assn ; 

But rogssa say him ”* 

The singer broke off suddenly, as 


if disturbed by the approach of some 
one. 

“ Hush, hush, you old foolish" 

said a man's voice, in the same low 
whispering tone ; " you will tvaken 
de drunken sentry dere, when we 
shall all be put in iron. Hush, he 
will know my voice more better.” 

It was now clear that some one 
wished to attract my attention ; be- 
sides, I had a dreamy recollection of 
having heard both the male and fe- 
male voices before. 1 listened there- 
fore, all alive. The man began to 
sing in the same low tone. 

Newfoundland dog love him master de 
mor«*ftt 

Of all de dog ever I see ; 

Let him starve him, and kick him, and 
cutV him de sorest, 

Difference none never maker to lie." 

There was a pause for a minuio 
or two. 

“ It no use,” the same voice con- 
tinued; “ him either no dere, or In* 
won’t lionr us.” 

“ Stop," said the female, “ stop ; 
woman head good lor someth)?, i 
know who he shall hear. — Here, 
good dog, sing psalm ; good dog, 
sing psalm,” and thereupon a long 
loud melancholy howl rose wailing 
through tin* night air. 

“ It that be not my dear old dog 
Sneezer, it is a deuced good imitis- 
tion of him,” thought 1. 

The woman again spoke — “ You J 
leetle piece more, good dog,” and 
the howl was repented. 

I was now certain. By this time 
1 had risen, and stood at the open 
window; hut it was too dark to see 
any thing distinctly below. I could 
barely distinguish two dark figures, 
end what I concluded was the doj 
Bitting on end between them. 

“ Who art* you what do you 
want with me >” 

“ Speak softly, massa, speak soft- 
ly, or the sentry may hear us, for all 
de rum I give him.” 

Here the dog recognised me, and 
nearly spoiled sport altogether; in- 
deed it might have cost us our lives, 
for he began to bark and frisk about, 
and to leap violently against the end 
of the capstan- house, in vain endea- 
vours to reach the window. 

" Down, Sneezer, down, sir; you 


Fum— flog. 
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used to be a dog of some sense; 
down.’* 

But Sneezer's joy had capsized 
his discretion, and the sound of my 
voice pronouncing his name drove 
him mad altogether, and he bounded 
against the end of the shed, like a 
battering-ram. 

“ Stop, man, stop,” and I held 
down the bight of my neckcloth, with 
an end in each hand. He retired, 
took a noble run, and in a trice hook- 
ed his forepaws in the handkerchief, 
and I hauled him in at the window. 
“ Now, Sneezer, down with you, sir, 
down with you, or your rampaging 
will get all our throats cut.” He 
cowered at my feet, and was still 
as a lamb from that moment. I 
stepped to the window. “ Now who 
are you, and what do you want?” 
said T. 

“ Ah, massa, you no know me !” 

“ How the devil should 1 ? Don’t 
you see it is as dark as pitch ?” 

“ Well, rnassa, J will tell you ; it is 
me, massa.” 

“ 1 make no great doubt of that ; 
but who may you be V” 

“ Lord, you are do fool is person 
now ; make me talk to him,” said the 
female. “ Massa, neber mind he, dat 
stupid fellow is my husband, and 
surely rnassa know me 

*• Now, my veiy worthy friends, 1 
think you want to make yourselves 
known to me; and if so, pray hate 
the goodness to tell me your names, 
that is, il‘ I can in any way serve 
you.”* 

u To be sure you can, rnassa ; for 
dat purpose I come here/* 

The woman hooked the word out 
of his mouth. “ Yes, rnassa, you 
must know me is Nancy, and dat old 
stupid is my husband Peter Man- 
grove, him who ” 

Here Peter chimed in — “ Yes, 
massa, Peter Mangrove is do person 
you have de honor to address, and — ” 
here he lowered his voice still more, 
although the whole dialogue from 
the commencement had been con- 
ducted in uo higher tone than a loud 
whisper. “ We have secured one big 
large, canoe, near de niout of dis dam 
hole, which, wid your help, 1 tink 
we shall be able to launch troo de 
surf; and once in smoot water, den 
uo fear but we shall run down dc 
coast safely before de wind till we 
reach St Jago.” 


My heart jumped againRt my riba* 
Here's an unexpected chance, thought 
1. “ But, Peter, how, in the name of 

mumho jumbo, came you here ?” 

“ Why, massa, you do forget a 
lcetle, dat I am a Creole negro, and 
not a naked tatoed African, whose 
exploits, dat is de wonderful ting 
him never do in him’s own country, 
him get embroidered and pinked in 
gunpowder on him breach ; beside, 
1 am Christian gentleman like your- 
self; so dam mumbo jumbo, Massa 
Cringle.” 

I saw where 1 had erred. So say I, 
Peter, dam mumho jumbo particular- 
ly ; but how came you her**, man ? 
tell me that.” 

“ Why, rnassa, I was out in de Pi- 
lot-boat, schooner, wid my wife here, 
and live more, hands, waiting for de 
outward bound, tiuking no harm, 
when deni piratical rascal catch we, 
and carry us oft’. Yankee privateer 
bad enough; but who ever hear of 
pilot being carry oft'? blasphemy dat, 
carry oft' pilot ! Who ever dream ol 
such a ting ? every similized peoples 
respect pilot — carry oft’ pilot ! — oh 
Lord — ” and he groaned in spirit for 
several seconds. 

“ And the dog?” enquired i. 

“ Oh, rnassa, I could not leave him 
at home; and since you was good 
enough to board him wid us he has 
messed wid us, ay and slept wid us ; 
and when we started last, although 
he showed some dislike at going on 
board, 1 had only to sav, Sneezer, we 
go look for you master; and lie 
make such a bound, dat lit* capsize 
my old woman dere, heel over head ; 
oh dear, what display, Nancy, you 
was exhibit !” 

“ Hold your tongue, Peter; you 
hah no decency, von old ivtlluui.” 

“ Well, but, Peter, speak out; 
when are we to make the attempt V 
where are the rest of your crew ?” 

“ Oil dear ! oh dear ! dat is de 
worstest ; oh dear !” and lie began 
to cry and sob like the veriest child. 
“ Oh, massa” — after lie had some- 
what recovered himself ; — “ Oh, 
massa, dese. people devils. Why, de 
make all de oder on board walk de 
plank, wid tVo ten pound shot, one 
at each foot. Oh, if yoi^ had seen 
de clear shining blue skin, as de be- 
came leetle and lcetle, and more lee tr- 
ier, down far in de clear greeu sea l 
Oh dear ! oh dear ! Only to tink dat 
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each wavering black spot was fellow- 
creature like one-self, wid de heart's 
Wood warm in liis bosom at de very 
instant of time we lost sight of liim 
for ever !” 

“ God bless me,” said I ; “ and 
how did you escape, and the black 
dog, and the black — ahem — beg par- 
don — your wife I mean ; how were 
you spared ?” 

“ Ah, massa ! I can’t say ; blit bad 
as do were, de seemed to have a li- 
king for brute beasts, so deni save 
Sneezer, and my wife, and rnyshef; 
we were de only quadrupeds saved 
out. of de whole crew— Oh dear! 
Oh dear !” 

“ Well, well ; l know' enough now. 
I will spare you the pains of any far- 
ther recital, Peter ; so tell me what I 
am to do.” 

“ Stop, massa, till I see if de sen- 
try be still sound. 1 Know' de fel- 
low, he was one on deni; let me see” 
— and I heard him through the loose, 
flooring boards walk to the foot of 
the trap ladder leading up to my 
berth. The soliloquy that followed 
was very curious of its kind. The 
Negro had excited himself by a re- 
capitulation of the cruellies exer- 
cised on hi» unfortunate shipmates, 
and the unwarrantable caption of 
himself and rib, a deed that in the 
nautical calendar would rank In atro- 
city with the murder of a herald or 
the bearer of a flag of truce. He 
kept murmuring to himself, as ho 
groped about in the dark for the sen- 
try — ** Catch pilot ! who ever hear of 
such a ting ? f suppose deni would 
have pull down lighthouse, if dere 
had been any for pull. — Where is dis 
sentry rascal V him surely no sober 
yet v ” 

The sentry bad fallen asleep as he 
leant bark on the ladder, and had 
gradually slid down iuto a sitting po- 
sition, with his heud leaning against 
one of the steps, as he reclined 
with his hack towards it, thus expo- 
sing his throiit and neck to the gro- 
ping paw of the black pilot. 

“ Ah— here him is, snoring heavy 
as my Nancy — well, <lronk still ; no 
fear of him overhearing we— nice 
position him lie in — quite convenient 
—could cut his troat now— olive him 
like a pumpkin — de devil in surely 
busy wid ine, Peter. 1 find de very 
clasp-knife, in my starboard pocket 
beginning to open of himself.” 


I tapped on the floor with my 

foot. 

“ Ah, tank you, Massa Tom — de 
devil nearly get we all in a scrape 
just now. However I see him is 
quite sound — de sentry dat is, fordo 
oder never sleep, you know.” He 
had again come under the window. 

Now, Lieutenant, in two word, to- 
morrow night at two bells, in de 
middle watch, I will be here, and we 
shall make a start of it; will you 
venture, sir V” 

“ Will 1?— to be sure I will; but 
why not now, Peter? why not now?” 

“ All, massa, you no smell de day- 
light; near day-break already, sir. 
Can’t make try dis night, but to- 
morrow night I shall be here punc- 
tual.” 

“ Very well, but the dog, man ? if 
he be found in tuy quaiters, we shall 
be blown, and 1 scarcely think he 
will leave me.” 

“ Garamighty ! true enough, mss- 
sa; what is to he done? De people 
know ih* dog was catch wid me, and 
if he he found wid jyoi/, den dey will 
suspect we communication togidder. 
Wlml is to be done r” 

I was myself not a little perplex- 
ed, when Nancy whispered, “de dog 
have more sense den many Christian 
person. Tell him lit; must tro tv id 
us cliw one night, no tell him <(l* 
night, else him won’t; say tits urr 
night, and dat if him don’t, wo shall 
all be deuded ; try him, massa.” 

1 had benefited by more extraor- 
dinary hints before now, although, 
well as I knew the sagacity "of the 
poor brute, I could not venture to 
hope it would come up to the ex- 
pectations of Mrs Mangrove. “ But 
I'll try. — Here, Sneezer, here, my 
boy; you must, go home with Petei 
to-night, or we shall all get into a 
deuced mess; so here, my boy, hen* 
is the bight of the handkerchief 
again, so through the window von 
must go ; come. Sneezer, come.’ * 

To my great joy and surpiLe, the 

} >oor dumb beast rose from where 
re had coiled himself at my feet, and 
after having actually embraced me, 
by putting his forepaivs on my shoul- 
ders, as he stood on his hind legs, 
and licked iny face from ear to ear, 
uttering a low, fondling, nuzzling 
sort of whine, like a nurse caressing 
a child, he ut once leapt on the win- 
dow tsill, put his forepaws through 
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the handkerchief, and was dropped 
to the ground again. I could imme- 
diately perceive the two dark figures 
of the pilot and his wife, followed by 
the dog, glide away as noiselessly as 
if they had been spirits of the night, 
until they were lost under the shade 
of the thick jungle. 

I turned in, and — what will not 
youth and fatigue do?— I fell once 
more fast asleep, and never opened 
iny eyes until Obed shook me in my 
cot about eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

“ Good morning, Lieutenant. I 
have sent up your breakfast, but you 
don't seem inclined to eat it.” 

“ Don’t you believe it, my dear 
( Hied. 1 have been sound asleep till 
this rnorneut ; only stop till I have 
slipped on my — those shoes, if you 
please — thank you. Waistcoat — that 
will do. Now — coffee, fish, yams, 
and plantains, and biscuit, white as 
snow, and short as— and eggs— and 
— zounds ! claret to finish with ? — 
Why, Obed, you surely don’t desire 
that 1 should enjoy all these delica- 
cies in solitary blessedness?” 

“ Why, l intend to breakfast with 
you, if my society be not disagree- 
aide” 

“ Disagreeable ? Not in tbe least, 
quite the contrary. That black 
grouper looks remarkably beautiful. 
Another piece of yarn, if you please. 
— Shall 1 till you a cup of coffee, 
Obed ? For my own part, I always 
stow the ground tier of my cargo 
dry, and then take a topdressing. 
Write .this down as an approved 
a worn with all thorough breakfast- 
eaters. Why, man, you are off your 
feed ; what are you turning up your 
ear for, in that incomprehensible fa- 
shion, like a duck in thunder v A 
little of the claret — thank von. The 
very best butter I hate, ever eaten 
out' of Ireland— now, some of that 
Avocado pear — and as for biscuit, 
Leman never came up to it. I say, 
man, — hillo, where arc you? — rouse 
ye out of your brown study, man.” 

“ Did you hear that, Mr Cringle ?° 

“ Hear what?— I heard nothing,” 
rejoined I ; u but baud me over that 
hiid crab. — Thank you, and you may 
send the fipawl of that creeping thing 
along with it ; that guana. 1 had a 
dislike to eating a lizard at first, but 
I have got over it somehow ; — and 
a thin slice of bam, a small taste of 


tbe unclean beast, Obed— peach-fed, 
I’ll warrant.” 

There was a pause. The report 
of a great gun carne booming along, 
reverberated from side to side of the 
lagoon, the echoes growing shorter 
and shorter, and weaker and weaker, 
until they growled themselves asleep 
in a hollow rumble like distant thun- 
der. 

“ Ha, ha ! Dick Gasket for a thou- 
sand! Old Rlowhard has stuck in 
your skirts. Master Obed — but Lord 
help us, man ! let us finish our break- 
fast ; be won’t be here this half 
hour.” 

I expected to see mine host’s fore- 
head lowering like a thunder cloud 
from my ill-timed funning ; but to 
my surprise, bis countenance exhi- 
bited more amenity than I thought 
had been in the nature of the boast, 
as he replied, — 

“ Why, Lieutenant, the felucca 
put to sea last night, to keep a bright 
look-out at the mouth of our cove 
here. I suppose that is him o\er- 
liaulitig some vessel.” 

“ It may be so ; — hush ! there’s 
another gun— Two!” 

Obed changed countenance at the 
double report. 

“ I Hay, Obed, tbe felucca did not 
carry more than owe gun when I saw 
her, and she has had no time to load 
and fire again.” 

He did not answer a word, but 
continued, with a piece of guana on 
the end of his fork in one hand and 
a cup of coflee in the other, as if lie 
had been touched by tbe wand of a 
magician. Presently we beard one 
or two dropping shots, quickly thick- 
ening into a i attic of musketry. He 
threw down his food, picked up his 
hat, and trundled down stairs, as if 
the devil had kicked him. * 4 Pedro 
que hay,” I could hear him say to 
some one below, who appeared to 
have arrived in great haste, for he 
gasped for breath — 

“ Aqui viene la felucha,” answer- 
ed Pedro ; “ perseguido por dos 
Lanehas Cahoncras llfnas de Gen- 
te ” 

“ Abordo entonces, Abordo todo 
el mumlo, anna anna, aqui vieneu 

lofi EugleacH/arma, anna.” 

And all from that, instant was a 
regular hillabaloo. The drums on 
board the schooners beat to quarters, 
a great bell which had been slung on 
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the fork of a tree, formerly the orna- 
ment of some goodly ship, no doubt, 
clanged away at a furious rate, the 
crevvw were" hurrying to and fro, 
shouting to each other in Creole Spa- 
nish, and Yankee English, while 
every cannon-shot from the felucca 
or the boat gnus came louder and 
louder, and the small arms pepper- 
ed away sharper and sharper. The 
shouts of the men engaged, both 
friends and foes, were now heard, 
and 1 could hear Obed’s voice on 
board the largest schooner, which 
lay full in view from my window, 
giving orders, not only to his own 
crew, but to those of the others. I 
heard him distinctly sing out, after 
ordering them to haul upon the 
spring on his cable, “ Now, men, I 
need not tell you to fight bravely, 
for if you are taken every devil of 
you will be hanged, so hoist a.vuy 
the signal,” and a small black ball 

flow up through the rigging, until it 
reached the maintopgallant-inast- 
head of the schooner, where it hung 
a moment, and in the next blew out 
in a large black swallow -tailed ftag, 
like a commodore’s broad pennant, 
“ Now/’ shrieked he, “ Jet me see 
who dares give in with this voucher 
for hi* honesty flying aloft !” 

1 twisted and craned myself out 
of the window, to get a view of what 
was going on elsewhere ; however, l 
could see nothing but Obed’s laige 
schooner from it, all the other craft 
were out of the range of my eye, 
being hid by the projecting roof of 
the shed. The noise continued — 
the shouting rose higher than ever — 
the other schooners opened their 
iiio,botli cannon and musketry; and 
from the increasing vehemence of 
the Spanish exclamations, and the 
cheering on board Obod’s vessels, L 
concluded the attacking party weie 
having the w orst of it. My dog Snee- 
zer now came jumping and scram- 
blin': up the trap-stair, his paw's 
slipping between the bars at every 
step, his mouth wide open, and his 
tongue hanging out, while he barked, 
and j died, and gasped to get at me, 
as it his life depended on it. After 
him 1 could see the round woolly 
pate of Peter Mangrove, Esquire, as 
excited apparently as the <ioir, and 
as anxious to get up; bht they got 
jammed together in the small hutch, 
and stuck there man and beast. At 


length Peter spoke— w Now, Bir, now* 
Nancy has run on before to the 
beach with two paddles; now for 
it, now for it.” Down trundled mas- 
ter, and dog, and pilot. By this time 
there was no one in the lower part 
of the shed, which was full of smoke, 
while the infernal tumult on the wa- 
ter still raged as furiously as ever, 
the shot of all sorts and sizes hiss- 
ing, and splashing, and ricoehetting 
along the smooth surface of the har- 
bour, as if there had been a Bleet of 
musket, and cannon balls and grape. 
Peter struck out at the top of his 
speed, Sneezer and I followed ; we 
soon reached the jungle, dashed 
through a path that had been re- 
cently cleared with a cutlass, or bill- 
hook, for the twigs were freshly 
shred, and iu about ten minutes 
reached the high wood. However, 
no rest for the wicked, although the 
row f seemed lessening now. “ Some 

one has got the worst of it,” said 1. 

** Never mind, master,” quoth Pe- 
ter, “ or we shan't get de betterest 
nursed.” And away we galloped 
again, until 1 bad scarcely a rag an 
inch square on my bark* or any 
wlure else, and my skiu was tom in 
piece** by the prickly bushes and 
spear grass. The sound of firing 
now ceased entirely, although there 
was loud shouting now and then 
still. 

“ Push on, uiassa — dem will soon 
miss we.” 

“ True enough, Peter— but what, 
is that ?” as we cauie to a bundle of 
clouts ivalJopping about in the mo- 
rass. 

“ I)e devil it must be, 1 tink,” said 
the pilot. “ No, my Nancy it is, 
sticking in the mud up to her waist; 
what shall us do V you tink, massa, 
we hab time for can stop to pick she 
out?” 

“ Heaven have mercy, Peter— yes, 
unquestionably.’ 1 

“ Well, inassa, you know' best.” 
So we tugged at the sable heroine, 
and liist one leg came home out 
of the tenacious clay, with a plop , 
then the other was drawn out of the 
quagmire. We then relieved her of 
the paddles, and each taking hold of 
one of the poor half-dead creature’s 
bauds, we succeeded iu getting 
down to the beach, about half a mile 
to leeward of the entrance to the 
cove. We found the ciuioe there, 
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plumped Nancy stern foremost into 
the bottom of it for ballast, gather- 
ed all our remaining energies for a 
grand shove, and ran her like light- 
ning into the surf, till the water 
flashed over and over us, reaching 
to our necks. Next moment we were 
both swimming, and the canoe, al- 
though full of water, beyond the 
surf, rising and falling on the long 
swell. \Ve scrambled on board, set 
Nancy to bale with Peter’s hat, sei- 
zed our paddles, and sculled away 
like fury for ten minutes right out 
to sea, without looking once about us, 
until a musket-shot whistled over our 
heads, then another, and a third ; and 
I had just time to hold up a white 
handkerchief, to prevent, a whole 
platoon being Jet drive at us from 
the deck of his Britannic Majesty’s 
schooner Gleam, lying to about a 
cable’s length to windward of us, 
with the Firebrand a mile astern of 
her out at sea. In five minutes we 
got on board of the former. 

“ Mercy on me, Tom Cringle, and 
is this the way we are to meet 
again?” said old Dick Casket, as lie 
held out his large, bony, sun-burnt 
band to me. “ You base led me a 
nice dance, in a vain attempt to re- 
deem you from bondage, Tom ; 1ml 
l am delighted to see you, although 1 
have not had the credit of being your 
deliverer — very glad to see you, 
Tom; but. come along, man, come 
down with me, and let me rig you, 
not quite a Stultze’a lit, you know, 
but a jury rig— you shall have as 
good as Dirk Gasket's kit can fur- 
nish forth, for really you are in a 
miserable plight, man.” 

“ Bad enough indeed, Mr Gasket 
— many thanks though — bad enough, 
as you say ; but i would that your 
boats’ crew were in so good a 
plight.’* 

Mr Gasket looked earnestly at me 
— 11 Why, 1 have my own misgivings, 
Mr Cringle; this morning at day- 
break, the Firebrand in company, we 
fell in with an armed felucca. It 
was dead calm, and she was out of 
gunshot, close in with the land. The 
Firebraud immediately sent the cut- 
ter on board, fully armed, with in- 
structions to me to man the launch, 
and arm her with the boat-gun, and 
then to scud both boats to "overhaul 
the felucca. I did so, standing in as 
quickly as the light air would take 


me, to support them ; the felucca all 
this while sweeping in shore as fast as 
she could pull. But the boats were 
too nimble for her, and our launch 
had already saluted her twice from 
the six-pouuder in the bow, when the 
sea-breeze came thundering down in 
a white squall, that reefed our gaff 
topsail in a trice, and blew away a 
whole lot of light sails, like so many 
paper-kites. When it cleared away, 
the devil a felucca, boat, or any thing 
else, was to be seen. Capsized they 
could not have been, for all three 
were not likely to have gone that 
way ; and as to any creek they could 
have run iuto, why we could see 
none. That they had pulled in shore, 
however, was our conclusion; but 
here have we been the whole morn- 
ing, firing signal guns every five mi- 
nutes without success.” 

“ Did you hear no firing after the 
squall ?” said 1. 

“ Why, some of my people thought 
they did, but it was that hollow, tre- 
mulous, reverberating kind of sound, 
that it might have been thunder; 
and the breeze blew too strong to 
have allowed us to hear musketry 
a mile and a half to windward of 
them. 1 did think I saw some smoke 
rise, and blow off now and then, 
but” 

“ But me no huts, Master Ri- 
chard Gasket; Peter Mangrove here, 
as well as myself, saw your people 
pursue the felucca into the lion’s 
den, and 1 fear tfiey have been 
crushed in his jaws.” 1 briefly re- 
lated what we had seen — Gasket 
was in great distress. 

“ They must have been taken, Mr 
Cringle. The fools, to allow them- 
selves to be trepanned in this way ! 
we must stand out and speak the 
corvette — AU hands make sailT* 

1 could not help smiling at the 
grandeur of Dick’s emphasis on the 
alt, when twenty hands, one- third of 
them boys, and the others landsmen, 
scrambled up from below, and be- 
gan to pull and haul in no very sea- 
manlike fashion. lie noticed it. 

Ah, Tom, 1 know what you are 
grinning at, but 1 fear it has been no 
laughing matter to my poor boats* 
crew— all my best bauds gone, God 
help me!” 

Presently being under the Fire- 
brand’s lee quarter, we lowered 
down the boat and went on board. 
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where, for jfche first time, the extreme 
ludicroiwhesii of my appearance and 
following flashed on me. There we 
were all in a bunch, the dog, Mr and 
Mrs Mangrove, and Thomas Cringle, 

gent. , such in appearance as I shall 

shortly describe them. 

Old Richard Casket, Esq., first 
clambered up the side, and made his 

bow to the Hon. Captain N , 

who was standing near the gangway, 
on the snow-white deck, where every 
thing was in the most apple-pie or- 
der, himself, both in mind and ap- 
parel, the most polished concern in 
the ship, amidst a group of officers; 
while the whole crew, with the ex- 
ception of the unfortunate absentees 
in the cutter, were scrambling to get 
a'good view of us. 

I have already said, that my uni- 
form waB torn to pieces ; trousers 
ditto ; my shoes had parted company 
in the quagmire ; and as for hat, it 
was left in my cot. 1 had a dirty 
bandage tied round my neck, per- 
forming the twofold office of a cra- 
vat and a dressing to my wound; 
while the blood from the scratches 
had dried into black streaks adown 
and across my face and paws, and I 
was altogether so begrimed with 
mud that my mother would not have 
known me. Dick made his salarn, 
and then took up a position beside 
the sally port, with an important 
face, like a showman exhibiting wild 
beasteses, a regular “ stir-him-up- 
wiih-a-h>ng-poIe'’ sort of look. — 1 
followed him— “ This is Lieutenant 
Cringle, Captain N 

“ The devil it is !’’ said N , try- 

ingin vain to keep his grav itv. 44 Why, 
1 see it is— How do you do, Mr Crin- 
gle V glad to see you.” 

“ This is Peter Mangrove, branch- 
pilot,” continued Gasket, as Peter, 
howinff, tried to slide pa**t out of 
sight. ~ 

Till this instant I bad not had time 
in look at liiiu — he was even a much 
queerer-louking figure than myself. 
He had been encumbered with no 
garment besufe bis trowsers when 
w e started, and these had In en re- 
duced, in the scramble through the 
brake, to a waistband and two knee- 
bands, from which a fevf shreds flut- 
tered in the breeze, the rt$t of bis 
canvass having been entirely torn 
out of the bolt- ropes. For an upper 
dress he had borrowed a waistcoat 


without sleeves from ,the purser of 
the schooner, which hung loose and 
unbuttoned before, while behind* be- 
ing somewhat of the shortest, some 
very prominent parts of his stern 
fratno were disclosed, as even an 
apology for a shirt had lie none. 
Being a decent man, however, he had 
tied his large straw hat round his 

waist,by strings fastened to the broad 
brims, which nearly met behind, ro 
that the crown covered his loins be- 
fore, like a petard, while the same- 
ness of his black naked body was 

relieved by being laced with blood 

from numberless lacerations. 

Next came the female — “ This is 

the pilot’s wife. Captain N 

again sung out old Dick ; but de- 
cency won’t let me venture on a 
description of poor Nancy’s equip- 
ment, beyond mentioning, that one 
of the Gleam’s crew had given her 
a pair of old trowsers, which, as 
a sailor 1ms no bottom, and Nancy 
was not a sailor, were most ludi- 
crously scanty at top* and devil an- 
other rag of any' kind had the poor 
creature on, but a handkerchief 
across her bosom. There was no 
standing all this ; the crew forward 
and in the waist were all on the 
broad grin, while the officers, after 
struggling to maintain their gravity 
until they were nearly suffocated, 
fairly ga\o in, and the whole ship 
echoed with the most upioaiious 
laughter ; a young villain, whether a 
Mid or no 1 could not tel), yelling 
out itt the throng, u llurra for Tom 
Cringle’s Tail !” 

1 was fairly beginning to lose coun- 
tenance, when up jumped Sneezer 
to my relief out of the boat, with an 
old cocked hat lashed ou bis head, 
a marine’s jacket buttoned round 
bis body, and bis coal-black muzzle 
bedaubed with pipe clay, reguhuly 
inonkevfied, tin* momentary handi- 
work of some wicked little reefeis, 
while a small pipe sung out quiet- 
ly, as if not intended to reach the 
quarter-deck, although it did do so, 

And here conies the last joint of 
Mr Cringle ’ h Tail.” The dog began 
floundering and jumping about, and 
walloping amongst the people, most 
of whom knew him, and immediate- 
ly drew their attention fioin me and 
my party to himself ; for away they 
all bundled forward, dog and men 
tumbling and scrambling about like 
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so many children, leaving the coast 
clear to me and my attendants. The 
absurdity of the whole exhibition 
had for an instant, even under the 
very nose of a proverbially taught 
hand, led to freedoms which 1 had 
believed impossible in a man-of- 
war. However, there was too much 
serious matter in hand, independ- 
ently of any other consideration, 
to allow the nferrirnent created by 
our appearance to last long. Cap- 
tain N , immediately, on being 

informed how matters stood, with 
seamanlike promptitude determined 
to lighten the Gleam, .and send her 
in with the boats, for the purpose of 
destroying the haunt of the pirates, 
and recovering the men, if they were 
still alive; but before any thing could 
be done, it came on to blow, ami for 
a week we had great difficult}'' in 
maintaining our position off' the coast 
against the strength of the gale 'and 
lee current. It was on the Sunday 
morning after I had escaped that 
it moderated sufficiently for our 
purpose, when both vessels stood 
close in, and Peter and 1 were sent 
to reconnoitre tin* entrance of the 
port in the gig. Having sounded 
and taken the bearings of the land, 
we returned ou board, when the 
Gleam’s provisions were taken out 
and her water started. The ballast 
was then shifted, so as to bring her 
by the head, that she might thus 
draw less water by being ou an 
even keel, all sharp vessels of her 
class requiring much deeper water 
aft than forward; the corvette’s 
launch, with a 12-pound canon adc 
fitted, was then manned and armed 
with thirty seamen and marines, 
under the command of the second 
lieutenant; the jolly boat, and the two 
quarter boats, each with twelve men, 
followed in a string, under the third 
lieutenant, the master, and the 
senior midshipman ; thirty picked 
hands Avert 1 added to the schooner’s 
crew, and 1 was desired to take the 
gig, with six smart hands and Peter 
Mangrove, and to accompany the 
whole ( fa pilot ; but to pull out of 
danger so soon as the action com- 
menced, so as to be ready to help 
any disabled boat, or to carry orders 
from the commanding officer. At 
nine in the morning, we gave three 
cheers, and leaving the corvette, with 
barely forty hands on board, the 
VOli, XXXII. no. cxcvii. 


Gleam made sail toward*, the har- 
bour’s mouth, with the boots in tow; 
but when we got within musket-shot 
of the entrance, the breeze failed us, 
when the order of sailing was re* 
versed, the boats now taking the 
schooner in tow, preceded by your 
humble servant, in the gig. We dash-, 
ed safely through the small canal of 
blue water, which divided the purf 
at the harbour’s mouth, having hit it 
to a nicety; but when about a pistol 
shot from the entrance, the channel 
narrowed to a muddy creek, not more 
than twenty yards wide, with high 
trees, and thick underwood close <to 
the water’s edge. All was silent, the 
sun shone down upon us like the 
concentrated rays of a burning-glass, 
and there was no breeze to dissipate 
the heavy dank mist that hovered 
over tin* surface of the unwholesome 
canal, nor was there any appearance 
of a living thing, save anti except a 
few startled water-fowl, and some 
guanoes on the trees, and now and 
then an alligator like a black log 
of charred wood, would roll off a 
slimy bank of brown mud, with a 
splash into the water. We rowed 
on, the schooner every now and 
then taking the ground, but she was 
always quickly warped off’ again by 
a Ledge; at length, after we had in all 
proceeded it might be about a mile 
from the beach, ive came to a boom 
of strong timber damped with iron, 
stretching across the creelft We 
were not unprepared for this; one of 
two old #2-pound carronades, which, 
in anticipation of some obstruction 
of the sort, had been got on deck 
from amongst the Gleam’s ballast, 
and properly slung, was now made 
fast to the middle timber of the 
boom, and let go, when the weight 
of it sunk it to the bottom, and we 

f jasseri on. We pulled on for about 
ialf a mile further, when I noticed, 
high uj> ou a sunny cliff’, that shot 
boldly out into the dear blue heavens, 
a small red flag suddenly run up to 
the top of a tall, scathe*d, branchless 
pal in tree, where it flared for a mo- 
meut in the breeze like the flame of 
a torch, and then as suddenly disap- 
peared. “ Come, they are on the 
look-out f<jr us l see.” The hills 
coutinued to close on us as we 
advanced, and that so precipitously 
that we might have been crushed to 
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without any risk to tbem&fclites* for 
the trees would hate screened them, 
simply loosened some of the frag- 
ments of rock that impended over 

us* so threatingly, It seemed, as if a 
little finger could have sent them 
bounding and thundering down the 
mountain side ; but this either was 
not the game of the people we were 

in search of, or Obed’s spirit and 
energy had been crushed out of him 
by the heart-depressing belief that 
liis hours were numbered, for no 
active obstruction was ottered. We 
now suddenly rounded an abrupt 
corner of the creek, and there we 
were full in front ot the schooners, 
who, with the felucca in advances 
were lying in line of battle, with 
springs on their cables. The hor- 
rible black pennant was, in the 
present instance, nowhere to he seen; 
indeed, why such an impolitic step 
as ever to have shown it at all was 
taken in the first attack, I never 
could understand, for the force was 
too small to have created any serious 
fear of being captured, (unless 
indeed it had been taken for an 
advanced guard, supported by a 
stronger,) while it must have ap- 
peared probable to Obediali, that the 
joss of the two boats would in all 
likelihood lead to a more powerful 
attempt, wheu, if it w ere successful, 
the damning fact of having fought 
under, such an infernal emblem 
must have insured a pirate’s death 
on the gibbet to every soul wiio was 
taken, unless he had intended to have 
murdered all the witnesses of it. 
But since proof in my person and 
the pilot’s existed, now, if ever, was 
the time for mortal resistance, and 
to have hoisted it, for they knew 
that they all fought with halters 
about their necks. They had all the 
Spanish flag living except the Wave, 
which showed American colours, 
and the felucca, which had a white 
Hag hoisted, iioin which last, when- 
ever our eriir appeared, acanoe shoved 
off, and pulled towards u-. The offi- 
cer, if such he might be called, also 
carried a white ‘flag in hi* hand. 
He was a dating. looking fellow, and 
dashed up along aide* of me. The 
incomprehensible folly ri‘ trying nt 
this time of day to cloak the "real 
character of the vessels, puzzled me, 
and does so to this hour. 1 have 

never got a clew to it, unless it was 


that Obed’s strong mind had given 
way before his superstitious tears, 
and others had now assumed the 
right of both judging and acting for 
him in this his closing scene. He at 
once recognised me, hut seemed 
neither surprised nor disconcerted at 
seeing me, or the strength of the force 
which accompanied me. He asked 
me in Spanish if I commanded it ; 1 
told him 1 did not, that the captain 
of the schooner was the senior ofli* 
cor. “ Then will you be good 
enough, Mr Cringle, to go on board 
with me, to interpret for me V” — 
“ Certainly.” In half a minute we 
were both on the Gleam’s deck, 
the crews of the boats that had her 
in tow lying on their oars. “ You 
are the commander of this force V” 
said the Spaniard. “ I am,” said old 
Gasket, who had Tigged himself out 
in full puff after the manner of the 
ancients, as if lie had been going to 
church, instead of to fight; “ and who 
the hell fire you V” “I command 
one of these Spanish schooners, sir, 
which your boats so unwarrantably 
attacked a week ago, although you 
are at peace with Spain. But even 
had they been enemies, they were 
in a friendly port, which should 
have protected them.” — “ All very 
good oysters,” quoth old Dick ; “and 
pray was it an honest trick of 
you, or your friend, to cabbage my 
young ft lend. Lieutenant Cringle 
there, as if you had been slavers 
kidnapping the Bungoe* in the Bight 
of Biaiia, and then to fire on and 
murder my people when sent in to 
daim him.” — “ x\s to carrying offthat 
young gentlemau, it was no affair 
of ours ; lie was brought away by the 
master of that American schooner; 
but so far as regards fil ing on your 
people, I believe they fired first. 
But they are not murdered ; on the 
contrary, they have been well used, 
and are now on board that felucca. 
I am come to surrender the whole 
fifteen to you.” — “The whole fifteen / 
and what have you made of the other 
twelve — “ Gastados,” said the 
follow, with all the sangfroid in the 
world, “ gas tad os, (spent or expend- 
ed) by their own folly 
“ Oh, they are expended , arc they ? 
then give us th e fifteen ” — “ Certain- 
ly, but you wilMn this case with- 
draw your force, of course V * — “ We 
shall see about tbat,~go and a en i 
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us the men.” He jumped down into 
the canoe, and shoved ofl’,-— when- 
ever he reached the felucca, he struck 
the white flag, and hoisted the Spa- 
nish iu its stead, and by hauling on 
a spring, he brought her to cover the 
largest schooner so effectually that 
we could not Arc a shot at her with- 
out going through the felucca. We 
could see all the men leave this lat- 
ter vessel in two canoes, and go on 
hoard one of the other craft. There 
was now no lime to be lost, so 1 

dashed at the felucca in the gig, and 
broke open the hatches, where we 
found the captured seamen and their 
gallant leader. Lieutenant in a 
sorry plight, expecting nothing but 
to he blown up, or instant death by 
shot or the knife. We released them, 
and, sending to the Gleam for ammu- 
nition and small arftis, led the way in 
the felucca, by Mr Gasket's orders, to 
the attack, the corvette’s launch sup- 
porting us ; while the schooner with 
the other craft were scraping up as 
fast as they could. We made straight 
for the largest schooner, which with 
her consorts now opened a heavy fire 
of grape and musketry, which we 
returned with iuteiest. 1 can tell 
little of what took place till 1 found 
myself on the pirate’s quarterdeck, 
after a desperate tussle, and having 
driven the crew overboard, with 
dead mid wounded men thickly 
strewn about, and our fellows busy 
firing at their surviving antagonists, 
ns they wore trying to gain the shore 
by swimming. 

Although the schooner we carried 
was tin* Commodore, and command- 
ed by Obediali in person, yet the 
pirates* that is, the Spanish part of 
them, by no means ? bowed the fight 
I expected, \\ bile we were ap- 
proaching, no fire could he hotter, 
and their yells and cheers were tre- 
mendous; hut the instant we laid 
her alongside with the felucca, and 
swept her decks with a discharge of 
grape from the carronade, underco- 
ver of which we boarded on the 
quarter, while the launch's people 
scrambled up at the hows, their 
hearts failed them, a regular panic 
overtook them, and they jumped 
overboard, without waiting for a 
taste either of cutlass or boarding- 
pike. The captain himself, however, 
with about ten Americans, stood at 
bay round the long gun which, not* 


withstanding their great inferiority 
in point of numbers to our party, 
tligy manfully fired three several 
times at ua, after we had carried her 
aft; but we were so close that the 
grape came past us like a round Rbot, 
and only killed one hand at each dis- 
charge, — whereas at thirty yards 
farther oft* it might have made a pret- 
ty “ tableau’* of the whole party, by 
having Lad room to spread. I hailed 
Obed twice to surrender, as our 
people, staggered by the extreme 
hardihood of the small group, hung 
back for an instant ; but he either did 
not hear me, or would not., for the 
only reply he seemed inclined to 
make w as by slewing round the gun 
so as to bring rnc on with it, and the 
next moment a general rush was 
made, when the whole party was cut 
down, with three exceptions, one of 
whom wa-» Obed himself, who get- 
ting on the gun, made a desperate 
bound over the men’s heads, and 
jumped overboard. He struck out 
gallantly, the shot pattering round 
him like the first of a thunder 
shower, but he dived apparently un- 
hurt, and 1 lost sight of him. 

The other vessels having also been 
carried, the firing was all bn our bide 
bv this time, and 1, along with the 
other officers, was exerting myseit 
to stop the butchery. “ Lease firing, 
men ; for shame, you see they no 
longer resist'’ — And any voice was 
obeyed by all except the fifteen we 
had released, who were absolutely 
mad with fury — perfect fiends ; such 
uncontrollable fierceness I had never 
witnessed,— indeed, T had nearly cut 
one of them down before 1 could 
make them knock ofl* firing. “ Don’t 
fire, sir,” cried I to one. “ Ay, ay, 
sir ; but that scoundrel made me wash 
his shirts” and he let drive at a poor 
devil, who was squattering and 
swimming away towards the shore, 
and shot him through the head. f< By 
heavens ! I will run you through, if 
you fire at that man !” shouted I to 
another, a marine, who was taking 
aim at no less a personage than friend 
Obed, who had risen to breathe, 
and was swimming after the others, 
but the very last man of all . " No, 
by (> — ? h* made me wash Jtis trou - 
sers, sir” He fired— the pirate 
stretched out his arms, turned slow- 
ly on his back, with his face towards 
me. I thought he gave me a sort of 
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“ Et tu, Brule' 1 look, but I dare say it 
was fancy — liis feet began to sink, 
and lie gradually disappeared, — a 
few bubbles of froth and blood mark- 
ing the spot where he went down, 
lie had been shut dead. I will not 
attempt to describe my feelings at 
this moment, — they burned them- 
selves in on my heart at the time, 
and the impression is indelible. Whe- 
ther l had or had not acted, in one 
sense, unjustly, by thrusting myself 
so conspicuously forward in the at- 
tempt to capture him after what had 
passed between us, forced itself upon 
my judgment. 1 had certainly pro- 
mised that I would, in no way that 1 
could help, be instrumental in lii* 
destruction or seizure, provided he. 
landed me at St Jago, or put me cm 
board a friendly vessel. He did nei- 
ther, so bis part of the compact 
might be considered broken ; but 
then it was out of his power to bate 
fulfilled it: besides, lie not only threat- 
ened my life subsequently, but ac- 
tually wounded me; still, howcv er, 
oil great provocation. But what u is 
writ, is writ.” lie has gone to his 
account, pirate a* ho was, murderer 
if you wiii ; yet 1 had, ami still have, 
a tear for his mentor}, — and many a 
time have l prayed on my bare knees 
that bis blue agonized dying look 
might, be rinsed from my memory; 
— but this can never be. What lie 
liad bfv,u 1 newer learned; but it is 
my deliberate opinion, that with a 
clear stage and opportunity, be would 
have forced himself out from the 
surface of society for good or fox- 
evil. The unfortunates who survived 


him but to expiate their crimes on 
the gibbet at Port Royal, said he had 
joined them from a New York pri- 
vateer, but they knew nothing far- 
ther of him beyond the fact, that by 
his skill and desperate courage, 
within a month he had by common 
acclaim been elected captain of the 
whole band. There was a story cur- 
rent on board the corvette, of a smiall 
trading craft, with a person answer- 
ing his description, hav ing been cap- 
tured in the Chesapeake^ by one of 
the squadron, and sent to Halifax 
for adjudication ; the master, as in 
most cases of the kind, being left on 
board, which from that hour had 
never been beard of, neither vessel, 
nor prize, crew nor captain, until 
two Americans were token out of a 
slaver off the Cape de Verds, by the 
Firebrand, about *n year afterwards, 
after a most brave and determined 
attempt to escape, both of whom 
were however allowed to enter, lmt 
subsequently deserted oft* Sandy 
Hook by swimming ashore, in conse- 
quence of a pressed band hinting 
that Obed had been the? master of 
the vessel above mentioned. 

All resistance having ceased, the 
feu of the pirates who escaped ha- 
ving scampered into the woods, where 
it would have been vain to follow 
them, we secured our prisoners, and 
at the close of a bloody day, for fatal 
had it been to friend and foe, the 
prizes were got under weigh, and 
before nightfall we were all at sea, 
sailing in a fleet under convoy of the 
corvette and (Beam. 
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While llie Bible- rejecting, demo- 
ralizing system is in full action, un- 
der, it needs not to say what autho- 
rity and patronage, and our species 
is daily undergoing manifest deteri- 
oration, we fear poetry, both in its 
love and inspiration, will he eradi- 
cated from the heart of man, woman, 
and child in his Majesty the People’s 
reformed dominions. 

To prevent, if possible, this woeful 
accomplishment, it becomes our du- 
ty, for .our own sick soul’s refresh- 
ment, as for the general benefit, to 
make a pilgrimage to the sacred 
fountain of the Muses, the \ irlues of 
which are the only specific against 
the Cholera Political, excepting in 
cases of “ the Malignant,” which is 
incurable. But we must have a 
guide,— and lo,at the wish, the “ As- 
cnean old man,” — he wlio, beloved 
of the Nine, lived at the foot of Heli- 
con, and lives there still, though pre- 
sent with us, an august eidolon gift- 
ed with ubiquity. But, as Sir Tho- 
mas More did not choose to tell his 
excellent friend, Montesinos, how or 
whence he came, little need he said 
or “ prated” of our geographical 
“ whereabouts.” Suffice it to say. 
Helicon is within easy reach, ami 
the good Conservative readers may 
start for that very desirable watering 
place once a month by Miign,aud be 
sure of good company, and warrant- 
ed not to be squeezed to death under 
a high contract and contact pressure 
in a Cockney omnibus, like those 
entire sufferers so pathetically de- 
scribed in the Eton grammar — the 
* v 'O/.o rut 1 ?, quie eoiitralmutttr in om- 
nibus.” JIY are free to come and 
free to go, after our own fashion. 
The venerable Old Man comes at our 
wish, and Jins presented us with his 
w Guido to Helicon;” it is indeed a 
neat volume, Vutpevi pumice muiulua, 
and well deserving the praise the 
Horatian editor bestows upon his 
performance, that the “ Author 
would look at it with delight, and 
Maecenas carry it in his bosom.” 

We have found ourselves for a 
space of time as long as Mahomet’s 
dream, at the sweetest of springs, 
Helicon above and about us — 
cushioned in flowers on the freshest 


verdure, and all in the most glorious 
sunshine, as if shed through amber 
and emerald. We have been visited 
by the Muses in our dream, signed 
our submission to the moral code of 

their dictation, (with a very slight 
protest,) contained in the “ Works 
and Days,” and have, in conse- 
quence, made a \o\v never to adopt 
American manners, at a feast worthy 
the gods. We have heard the crash 
of heaven and earth, tin* clanging of 
battle, and intermingling of the Gods 
and Titans, and hid ourselves in 
sublime fear, and perfect security, 
behind the u Shield of Hercules.” 

If there be any ungifted in the 
unknown tongues that have the 
goodness or the nerves to enjoy 
such a dream, we would recommend 
tin* Hippoercnian draught ; the pre- 
scription is to be met with in No. 
XXX. of “ The Family Classical 
Library,” Elton’s translation of He- 
siod. 

Few poets have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages of copious 
notes in a greater degree than He- 
siod. We have read them nil, and 
carefully packed them in the “ham- 
per of our understanding,” and put 
them away with other learned lum- 
ber, labelled — “ Remember to for- 
get.” Of Hesiod himself, so little is 
actually known, that authors have 
been able to write his life ad libi- 
tum. From his autobiography we 
timl that his lather was a pour mari- 
time trader, a native of (uma in 
^Eolis, in Asia Minor; that he end- 
grated to Ascid, at the foot of Heli- 
con, in Bumtia; that at the father’s 
deatli a dispute arose between He- 
siod and ids brother Peraea respect- 
ing the dhision of their inheritance, 
and that by the unjust sentence of 
wicked judges biibed by bis protli- 

f ^ale brother, our author was de- 
rauded of bis share;, that, notwith- 
standing, this fraternal wickedness 
did not prosper, and the profligate 
prodigal returned for relief to his 
injured brother, who fed him, and 
gave him in addition the liberal ad- 
vice contained in “ The JVovks and 
Days.” It might have been more 
liberal, if he had admonished him 
somewhat more privately ; but per- 
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haps llesiod did not foresee the art 
of printing, mid that Valpy’s press 
would publish the beggary ami pro- 
fligacy of poor Perses,' and hand it 
down in scccula scerulorum . Some 
may think the debt between the 
brothers thus cancelled. The poet 
acquaints us, that he never took but 
one voyage, namely from Aulis to 
Chains in Eulxea, on occasion of a 
funeral solemnity of King Amphi- 
damari, when he won the prize for 
his verse, a tripod, which he dedi- 
cated to the Muses of Helicon. 
Hence it is supposed that Hesiod 
was born after the emigration of his 
father, or came over with him in liis 
infancy. This circumstance of the 
victory at the funeral games of Am- 
phidamas has given rise to the fabu- 
lous prose composition, “ The Con- 
test,” between Homer ami Hesiod. 

The decision of the judge Pa- 
noides at this supposed couteal, 
shews the degenerate age in which 
it was manufactured. On the pro- 
posed question of the Greatest Hap- 
piness, Ifomer quotes a very jovial 
passage from the Odyssey, in which 
lie is iu singular agreement with 
good old Phocylides, the patron saint 
of Noctes Ambrosianu*. Everything 
is to be found in Homer. Here we 
have the origin of the Utilitarian 
dogma — The greatest happiness to 
the greatest number”— which has 
been overlooked. 

Or r.r*. ztl'K /'«► s-_, 

urnrx. 

Each poet being demanded to re- 
cite the best passage from his works, 
Homer appeals to the conflict be- 
tween the two Ajaces and Hector, 
Hesiod to the exhortation to hus- 
bandry in the “ Works and Days;” 
upon which the judge pronounces 
Hesiod victor; for that it was a su- 
perior thing to exhort men to agri- 
culture and peace, than to inflame 
them to wars. Tim sentence of this 
very silly judge reminds us of a sen- 
tence ascribed to Dean Tucker, who 
was not silly, and doubtless did not 
really subscribe to any such non- 
sense as the lie of expediency to 
gratify and court the .Birmingham 
embryo Parliament, the People— 
that a piiumaker was a mbre valua- 
ble member of society than Raphael. 

As to the exact age of Hesiod, 

whether he was before, after, or con- 


temporary with Homer, as there can 
be nothing certainly known, after 
every search, calculation, and con- 
jecture, we shall leave the matter 

where we find it, as of no import- 
ance. 

Herodotus was born upwards of 
■-M00 years ago, and lie affirms that 
Hesiod and llomer preceded him 
400 years. These two princes of 
poetry were therefore ’2700 years 
ago, and that is antiquity enough for 
our reverence, and of little value in 
the eyes of the despisers of the wis- 
dom of our ancestors. It is pretty 
certain they are the earliest Greek 
poets of whom we have any remains, 
and that Orpheus and the supposed 

prior poets, according to Herodotus, 
were subsequent. Of Orpheus, in- 
deed, Cicero disbelieves the exist- 
ence; anil Vossius thinks they were 
all names for the fictitious Cadmus. 

Nor are we disposed for a mo- 
ment to entertain disagreeable doubts 
as to the authenticity of these poems, 
and cannot help looking upon a man 
as little better than a natural-born 
fool, who can seriously believe that 
works of such unity and connexion 
of parts, character, and story, as the 
Iliad and Odyssey, and other such 
works, weic not the works each oi 
them of one mind, but the stitch’d 
together rhapsodies of unconnected 
poets — rhapsodies, from to 

stitch, that is by tailors. We pity 
the man lor Ids folly and bis leeijugs. 
With us llomer shall be Jlomer still, 
and Hesiod Ilesiod, just as we And 
them in the best-typed editions. 

Iu this sceptical age, men doubt 
every thing but what they ought to 
doubt most, their own sufficiency. 
But it is villainous not to keep their 
doubts to themselves. The glorious 
Sibyl’s Temple above its mysterious 
and roaring waters foaming out of 
their dark caverns, is to be robbed 
of the Sibylline sanctity, and sworn 
to by' a coxcombical Cicerone, as the 
Temple of Tussis — or Cough — it 
moves our phlegm. But we mind it 
the less, since the Lord Chancellor 
has vulgarized the Sibyls, by making 
them out to be nothing more than 
old women with a Reform Bill. But 
the discoverer of this Tussis has, we 
doubt not, been long since dashed to 
atoms, no more substantive than ants’ 
wings, down the falls, or his bones 

picked and suspended by the “ Ge« 
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nius loci ” over tlfe chasm, like a have made in the poem, it will be 
dry*8uck’d fly in a cobweb, or rather best to speak of it as we find it 
in perpetual damp, and still sensitive banded down to us from antiquity, 
to rheumatism ; and if there be any It is a very delightful work, with 
believer in the metamorphosis of the most fascinating melodious versifi- 
Sibyl, we hope, when he dares shew cation, with the exception only of a 
liis consumption-dwindled body near few passages, which, pci haps, derive 
that glorious spot, the enraged Sibyl some force from their peculiar 
will take him by his piuch’d-up nose, quaintness. The object of the poet 
coughing detestably, and toss him seems to have been to reclaim bis 
into the indignant cataract. brother Perses, by the recommenda- 

But to return to Hesiod. tion of honesty and industry, for 

The " Works and Days,” it must which purpose he hi} s down rules 
be confessed, is not a v cry connected of good husbandry, some pithy moral 
poem; probably some of the links maxims, and a calendar of lucky and 
hate been lost. But neither is it a unlucky days. 

subject that requires the same ar- The poem begins with an exordial 
rangement and connexion as a tale Rhapsody (supposed to be the ad- 
or narrative of events. Without on- dition of another hand) on the om- 
tering into vain discussion, or insist- nipotcnce of Jupiter, who has power 
ing upon the divisions the critics 

“ To make tlie crooked straight, and blast the strong.” 

A hint to the unjust judges as well as to his brother Perses, though the 
latter only is named. 

“ Guide thou the laws aright, behold, and hear, 

I apeak to IVrses truths of wholesome fear.'* 

Tliis exordium of ten linos was the. unjust judges. He tells him 
rejected by the IWotians, ami it i* that there are two strifes ; one ab- 
said an ancient copy on leaden plates burred, the cause of war ami all its 
has them not. They might, however, ills, — the other emulation, good for 
have been omitted to spare the me- men. 
mory of the unfortunate Perses and 

K cti X,:£Uf&il XOT'iSi, KXt TZXTM TIKTOJV, 

Kcci Trxad^fi (pSoysit. 

” Potter with potter turn* the glowing wheel, 

Smith* beat their anvils; beggars envious throng," 

Mr Elton, in translating this pas- saw the smith with his forge ready, 
sage, must have had in his eye the his arm out, aud his bellows blow- 
revolution emulators of these, days — ing, he knew that work was to be 
tbe Belgian Potter, and Reverend done.” And after all this/ort/ery, 4 * the 
Residentiary Smith, who, in a recent beggais einious throng *' is \ery 
speech at Taunton, said, “ When he appropriate . 

Njjtiw ii ereertv ora) xAwy ypujv Trxvroe;. 

“ Pools, not to know how much half is more than the whole.” 

“ O fools, they know not in their selfish soul 

How far the half Is better than the whole.” 

Elton, # 

“ Pools, blind to truth, nor knows the envious soul 

How tar the half is better than the whole.” 

Cooke. 

One sheep leaps over the hedge, whole ; there is the riddle. Perhaps 
and all the flock follow ; if Mr Elton Cooke may have meant better in old 
had not followed tbe leader, lie would vulgar sense of more, but this will 
not have lost sight of the pithy enig- not do now. 
matical paradox—halfis more than the 
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The pouts of antUjuity delighted tier a passage further on, of this 
in the riddle ; and being on this point, enigmatical c haracter 
wc will, though out of its place, no- 

yalg ts tcetK,}) iriteTX i, xu!p» fttv uu^ou 

*Vuct pdh'y x^yaXitj Si pzgitv, fcotXscri) S 'cttfoQ&cti. 

“ Fame is an ill you may with cam.* obtain, 

A sad oppression to be borne with 

And when you would the noksy clamour drown, 

You'll find it hard to lay your burthen down.” 

Cooke. 

” For there *s an ill report we scarce can hide, 

Which, lightly raised, is hard to set aside.” 

Quarterly Review, 

“ Do this, and still of evil fame beware, 

Easy at first to lift., and light as air, 

But scarce can human strength the loud convey, 

Or shake III’ intolerable load away.” 

Elton. 

Cooke’s “ with ease obtain,” sliews the vulgar have worshipped the crca- 
lie would not have unriddled it had tion- 

<p*ur, been omitted. The Quarterly We are told how Jupiter removed 
misses the passage, by forgetting lire from the earth, which was sto- 
a^ystxtr, pfjm, Elton’s fault is," that it len again from heaven by Prome- 
is too long — riddles should be short, theus, who enclosed it in a hollow 
The poet reminds bis brother of cane/ that in revenge he formed 
the necessity, and points out the ori- from elny, by the artist-hand of YTd- 
gin of Labour — that the Gods have can, the 11 beauteous wonder,” to 
hidden sustenance from mortal eyes, whom all the deities presented gifts ; 
or the gathering of a day would suf- lienee the name Pandora, ll is true, 
fice for a year; it is presumed on a these gifts were evils in disguise, 
charitable motive, and upon the priii- TIu* casket of Pandora is opened, and 
ciple that idleness is the parent of innumerable troubles II v out for the 
all oil — or our poets would have persecution of mankind ; but when 
deserved the censure of Pythagoras, ihelid drops, hope alone remains at 
who says he saw Hesiod howling in the bottom of the casket. After this 
the infernal regigus in torture, bound come in succession the famed ages 

to a brazen column for his impious of gold, silver, brass, and iron. In 
fictions on the Gods. the golden age “ of many languaged 

We have thou the story of Pan- men,” they lived like gods on the 
dora, the parent of a fallen race, un- earth, without care or decrepitude ; 
questionably the Eve of Mosaic his- deatli came upon them as a sleep — 
lory — it is through her the state of after deatli they were raised by Ju- 
m^n became a state of labour. Thus piter from the ground, and became 
has tradition blended truth with the guardian earth-hovering spirits, “the 
legends of Paganism ; and that ori- ministers of good, and guards to 
ginal truth, iT light bright in itself, men.” They shower wealth, and pre- 
becomes embodied with the thick side over the seasons, delegates from 
vapours it cannot entirely pierce, Jove. Then came the silver age, and 
and presents to the imagination fan- a race unlike that of the golden in 
tastic forms which genius has on- stature and mind, 
dovved with a peculiar vitality, and 

‘‘ Yet still an hundred years beheld the buy 
Beneath the mother’s roof, her infant joy, 

All lender and unform’d; Imt when the liower 
Of manhood Muni.iM, it withered in un hour.” 

' Elton. 


* The marrow of the mu theca, is used still a>* tinder — fire is preserved in 

it, hi the i ced. 1 id note in Coolie, — Evf tacl jrvm Tournefort's Voyayr to the Levant* 
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These were guilty of frantic follies, 
despisers of the gods, and were de- 
stroyed for their impiety. The bra- 
zen age succeeds, ami a race arisen 

of monstrous size, and magnitude of 
limb. They live on raw flesh, are 
cruel and warlike, and perish by in- 
ternal contentions. The fourth race, 
between the hi ass and iron, is the 
race of heroes. These were they 
who were as demigods on the earth, 
the Heroes of Greece, who warred 
at Thebes and Troy ; these died in 
battle, aud at their deaths were trans- 
planted to the Fortunate Isle. * The 


poet introduces the iron age with a 
lamentation that lie was not born be- 
fore or after it ; whether it be that 
the bard was sore on account of the 
unjust decision in bis suit with his 
brother, or that a Reform Bill was in 
general agitation, the picture of the 
times is woeful enough. Brick bat 
and bludgeon law was" then common, 
and the burning cities in honour of 
Reform, and Catholics probably got 
into Parliament, and made a boast of 
their perjury. Then was agitation 
rewarded, and bishops reviled. 


*' Now man’s right hand is law, for spoil they wait, 

And Juy their mutual cities desolate. ,* 

Unhonmir'd he by whom his oath is lear’d, 

Nor are tin; good belie mm I, the just rever’d. 

With favour graced the evil doer stands. 

Nor curbs with shame nor equity his hands ; 

. With crooked slanders wounds the virtuou- man, 

And stamps with perjury what hate be»ftii." 

Ll/fOJs. 

It appears farther, that there must. ha\ebeen in those days a profligate 
press, co-operating with, and patronised by a tyrant ministiy; and we 
venture to pronounce old Hesiod a true Conservative. Black Lists and 
Grey Lists were evidently in circulation. 


“ Ln ! ill rejoicing Envy, wing'd with lies, 
Scattering nihimnions rumours as she file-, 

The steps of miserable men pursue, 

With haggard a-peet, Ida ling to the view." 

Ll.lt>'. 


Justice and Modesty, we art* now 
told, are driven from the cnith, and 
take refuge in heaven. It is here tin* 
bard utters the fable of the Hawk 
and Nightingale. We rati easily ima- 
gine who are figured under the night- 
ingale, whose poweiful voice tuny re- 
present the inconvenient etorpience 
of Truth and Reason. The speech 
of the hawk, probably tbe (hr# fal- 


con, is so like what we have re- 
cently heard, that it is worth noth e, 
as a plagiarism is evident. The ty- 
rant bird lias seized the poor night- 
ingale, who, under threats of imme- 
diate annihilation, remonstrates elo- 
quently aud sweetly. But this dis- 
course the tyrant Grey falcon choo- 
ses to call screams. 


41 Wieir.h, why tlic.Mi screams : ,i stronger holds thee now ; 

'WhercYr 1 shape my cour-e, .1 captive thou, 

Maugre thy sung, must compute my way ; 

J rend my banquet, or 1 lose my pm. 

Senseless is he who dares witii power iimlend, 

Defeat, rebuke, despair, shall bt* his end. 

The swill hawk *pakr, with wing* outspread in air; 

But thou to justice cleave — from wrong forbear. 

Wrong, if he yield to its ahhorr’d control, • 

Shall pince like iron in the poor man’s soul.” 

Elton. 

The* picture of the Oath God in instant pursuit of unjust judgments, when 


• # 

* This supposed island, Lcuee, between the mouths of the lWysthenes and Da- 
nube in the Kuxiiie. At the mouth of the former is the llnce of Achilles. See Euri- 
pides, Tphig. Tauris. Chorus :«• Klv<»i. 
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bribCMlevouring judges drag Justice by uncouth ways, and the return of 
Justice veiled, weeping about the city, after having been forced from the 
gates, is grand and awrul. 

Avrtxcc "Ogxtd; iifM rKoXfin dixnnV' 

Tns Si A/jt/js pota; uAksu'N); »i a ctyvo-t 

A &po<Pdy$i r cxoXictT? Si S ixxis x^lvum * 

H S’ \xtrutj KXetiVfcc TtroXiv n xe it I fotec Xctufv, 

Hi^et Itrn xpinn, xscxov «vSt^»7roi<ri (psgtfc'iac, 

Oi rg puv H'tXctrun, kxi in ifctxv mpJv. 

Cooke's translation of this tine passage is very vile ; the personification, the 
demon god cv**,*, Oath, is omitted. 

4 ‘ The cries of justice haunt the judge, 

Ot‘ bribes the glutton, and of sin the drudge. 

Through cities, then, tho holy demon runs 
1 n see n, and mourns the manners oj‘ their son,*, 

Dispersing evils to reward the crimes 
Of those who banish justice from the times." 

Cookf. 

Hm\ again, wc suspect, Cooke, who has mistaken for manners, has mis- 
led Mr Elton, who did not sufficiently keep his eye on the original. His 
translation, however, of this passage is vigorous ; and, after all, ho has per- 
haps made a happy mistake. We do not think lie has done justice to his 
author in the first part, nor is be equal to himself. A little more concise- 
ness would have improved the whole passage. 

i( With crooked Judgments, lo ! the Oath's dread God 
Avenging runs, and tracks them where they trod. 

Rough are the ways of justin, a** the sea 
Dragg'd to and fro by men’s corrupt decree , 

}iri be- pamper’d men! whose hand* perverting draw 
The right aside, and warp the wrested law, 

Though while Corruption on their sentence waits, 

They thrust pale Justice from their haughty gates. 

Invisible their steps the virgin treads, 

And muster evils o’er their sinful heads. 

She with the dark of air her form arrays, 

And walks in awful grid the city wavs ; 

Her wail is heard, her tear upbraiding fails 
O’er their stain'd manners, their devoted walls.*’ 


The poet then draws a contrast between the just and unjust, and the happy 
state of the former, and the miseries of the latter. The day of retribution 
is in grand style, and the truth may be found in instant application to more 
than one state. 

“ But oVr the wicked race, to whom belong 
The thought of evil and the deed of wrong, 

Saturnian Jove, of wide-beholding eyes, 

Iliils the dark signs of retribution rise; 

.States rue the wrongs a sinful man has done, 

And all alone the wickedness of one. 

The God sends down his angry plagues from high, 

Famine and pestilence ; in heaps they die. 

• 

* f Bonder, ye kings ! within your inmost thought, 

• The retributiorft by his judgments wrought ! 

Invisible, the Gods are ever uigh, 

Pass through the midst, and bend th’ all-seeing eye ; 
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AV ho heed not Heaven’s revenge, but wrest the right) 

And grind the poor, are naked to their sight; 

For thrice ten thousand holy demons rove 

This breathing world ; the immortals sent from Jove, 

Guardians of men, their glance alike surveys 
The upright judgments, and ill" unrighteous ways ; 

Hovering they glide to earth’s extrornest bound, 

A cloud atirial veils their forms around. 1 ’ 

Elton. 

“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 

Unseen, both when wc wake and when we sleep.” 

Milton. 

Justice is said, when injured, to take her seat by the throne of her father 

Jove— 

tl Driven by despiteful wrong, she takes her seat, 

In lowly grief, at Jove’s eternal feet; 

There cries aloud upon the soul unjust. 

That a whole people for their tyrant’s lust 
May expiate ; and on them the burden be 
Of the warp’d judgment and the false decree.” 

Elton. 

A solemn warning is eiven to kings, for that the eye of Jove 

Pierces the walls that gird the city in, 

And on the seat of judgment blasts the sin.’’ 

Elton. 

in the conclusion of which, is the celebrated passage quoted by Xeno- 
phon, a- used by Socrates in his discussion with Aristippus : 

T r,l /Lt:vrOl H-CCKOT/tTU KXt t?.Cth<iV WiV lAZcSoct 
o'/.tyr, (Liiv ooa^. ^ccaoc S lyyLSt vectit . 
a apt ty,$ 7rgo7rxgo;fay ihr,KXV 

’A&uvxrof uctKgos bi xxi off&ioq oluog tyrxvTijVj 

K CCi TO TTgk/'JdV' fcTTHV lie #,X.(>6V ’UqXl, 

1*41 5 YiTTUTX 7Tltel ^fiCAfc7TS 7T9£ ItSlTX' 

“ Choose sin by troops, she will beside thee stand, 

•Smooth is the track, her mansion is at hand.” 

Wc cannot applaud Mr Elton here— 

*• l>y troops she shall beside thee stand," 

is not the tiling. expresses — “ Broad is the way that leadeth to de* 

structioTi, and many there bo that liiul it. n 

Wliat snvs C ooke Y 

“ To wickedness the road is quickly found, 

•Short is the way, and on an easy ground.” 

Here the broad way and the many that walk in it, so remarkably scriptural, 
are omitted. 

11 The paths of virtue must be reached by toil, 

Arduous and long, and on a rugged soil ; 

Thorny the gate, and when the top you gain. 

Fair is the future, and the prospect plain.” 

Cooke* 

“ Where Virtue dwells, the Gods have plaoed before 
The dropping sweat, that springs at every pore ; 
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And ( ii 1 the foui can reach the high abode, 

Kong, runted, {steep lh* ascent, and rough the road. 
The ridge once gain’d, the path s>o hard of late, 
Kims ensy on and level to the gale." 

Elton. 


1‘Vug. 


This is very well, but loses somewhat by overstraining and exaggerating. 
Hesiod is more simple. Those old poets demand simplicity above all things. 
'1'liey rest upon the simple thought, expressed tersely, and in melodious 
verse. 

“ The Gods have placed sweat before ( the habitation of virtue) ; 

Long and steep is the path that leads to her, 

And rough at first; but when jon reach the top, 

Then it becomes easy, though it be difficult.” 

The last line is marked with the enigmatical stamp of the apothegms of 

antiquity. 

In continuation, 

“ Far does the man all other men exeel, 

Who from his wisdom thinks in all things well, 

Wisely roHMilering, to hiuiself a friend. 

All for the present best, and for the end. 

Nor is the man without bin share of priii-ie. 
lYlio well the dictates of till w isc obeys ; 

Ihit he that is not wise himself, nor can 
Ilcurken to wisdom, is a useless man. ’ * 

Cook i . 

“ bar best is, he whom conscious wisdom guide,-, 

Who first and last the right and fit decides ; 

He too is good that to the wiser friend 
His docile reason can submission bend ; 

JJut worthless he that wisdom’s voice defies; 

Nor wise himself, nor duteous to the wise." 

Elkin. 


This distinction between tin* 
t.i'izr'K and f y-r i natural and acqui- 
red goodness, is noticed in a remark- 
ably beautiful paVnge in the liippo- 
lytus of Euripides, unquestionably 
the original of the celebrated por- 
trait of Virgin Modesty in Catullus. 
“ A tflos in septis,” dec,, and imitated 

from him by Ariosto, in “ La Vir- 


ginella t* simile alia Ro*-a,” though 
both the Latin and Italian are very 
inferior to the Greek original. M e 
refer the reader for the "whole pas- 
sage, to the Hippolytus beginning at 
73d line, - 'l r. >. . Nic. ; 

but we ha\e now only to do with its 
conclusion. 




'Oroic dtdatK TOV 

To FVpj?6VilV ii f Xvi%6 y, 6 l<i ret 7TUVT tktu 
T&Tctt Ofnirtfieiii roL KctKotct it bi/tut* 


To those alone who have the natu- 
ral and not acquired modesty, is it 
allowed to gather this flower, but 
never to the bad. 

Again to Hesiod, The bard pro- 

££<y«y a b’3i» 


cecds to excite his brother lVrses to 
industry, by pointing out the scorn 
of man and hate of Heaven that at- 
tends the sluggard; which advice 
contains the seeming paradoxical ; 

ibgyt/*} t* omdof. 


“ Nut toil but sluih shull ignoini minis be.” 

Elton. 


Or, a* Solomon says, r( Hi all labour there is profit.” 
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The frequent quoting of this line, as tainly then be liable to the same 
we are informed by Xenophon, gave charge, for the passages are identi- 
from its ambiguity great offence, and cal. Xenophon defends his master 
led to the charge against Socrates, on the score of his alleged impiety, 
that he culled the worst parts of the by showing that the philosopher of- 
ancient poets, and thereby made ten repeated a line not far from the 
men wicked. Solomon must cer- above. 

Kx^vvxfxiv t>' i(>ekiy itg ubetvotTOtn Stebriv 

xccl KctSot^S;, 

u With thy best means perform the ritual part, 

Outwardly pure, and spotless at the heart.” 

Elion. 

Then follow a string of rules to lomon Rays something very like this, 
live by, maxims of prudence, and “ Go not into thy brother’s house in 
moral duties. And here we think the day of calamity, fur better is a 
the poor old bard has been rather neighbour that is near y than a brother 
hardly used, and the soundness of for off. — Prov. xxvii. “ A bad ueiglt- 
his morality unnecessarily question- hour is an abomination;” ergo: be 
cd, and the matter somewhat wrest- thou a good one. “ l T se honest mea- 
ed from the purpose. sures in taking and giving.” 4t Be sure 

“ Bid your friend to a feast, and to return as much an you leceive; if 
not your enemy.” No great crime you are able, more” — much in ac- 
this. “ Prefer your neighbour ; for rordanee Avitli the Scriptural rule- 
good neighbourhood is more prolita- “ J)o unto others as you would they 
Me than "distant kinsmen.” And So- should do unto you.” 

' £2? ocv xxi ig Z/regot ugxtov 

“Shun had gains;” well translated offensive to nice moralists; why, we 
by KJton, “ those losses in disguise.” cannot see, but that they chance to 
The. following lines are particularly mistranslate them. 

Tov $i?.:cncc May, zca 7« Tr^ogiwn n^ogtivxi. 

1C til Sottfv o; Ki» Su/y %ou ui j louiv og Kin ftt ou>. 

A torr, jU.lv rtg udairv, u'ttg ih&Ktv. 

*' I tot m u lovi* tor lov«, un‘et your frimd half-way. Give to him that givrs, and 
rw>t to the niggard." • . 


It is not, as translated, “ Give to him 
who giw*s to yottf and not to him who 
gives nothing to you .” — Quarterly 
Jicvuw . That assumption of you is 

the groundwork of all the illiberal ity, 
and for which Hesiod is not answera- 
able. 11 l)o not jest with your brother 
without a witness.” We do not see 
why this may not be a caution to the 
jester, that out of repect to the pre- 
sence of a witness he go not too far 
— as well as that it must inculcate 
unnecessary mistrust — nay, in the 
very next line the poet assures us— 
14 Mistrust and confidence alike may 
be ruinous” The passage reminds 
us of one in Proverbs— “ So is the 
man that deccivcth his neighbour, 
and saitli, (ysxa<r« 5| ) Ani 1 not in 
sport?”— Pr ov. xxvi. But take the 
passage in the other sense— if it re- 
commends the wisdom of the ser- 


pent— you are immediately told not 
to do ill; nor is it adverse to ihe 
“ harmlessness of the dove,” on the 
best authority, to reprove before 
witnesses. The translation, 

“ Not even thy brother on his word be- 
licvp,’' — E i/ign, 
is certainly not allowable. 

Do not, by mirth betray'd, your brother 
trust 

Without a witness— he may prove un- 
just.” — Gooke. 

This likewise is a gratuitous expla- 
nation, against which Hesiod may 
protest, for, as we said, in the next 
line he speaks of mistrust as an evih 
lie elsewhere tells us to prefer a 
brother foj* our friend ; but we find 
in Proverbs, “ There is a friend that 
stickctfl closer than o» brother.”— 
Prov. xviii. 
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O fxti fifart£6f iImm, Ini r® Ofyptyr 

“ Stay at home, for mischief' is abroad." 


It is curious that we meet with 
this very line in the Hymn to Mer- 
cury. When the infant god finds the 
tortoise which he means to take 
home with him, and scoop out of his 
shell, that he may make it into a lyre, 
he addresses it with this line, which 
we now find again in Hesiod. 

We next meet with a very droll 

u Bo not taken in by a \v 
ymn stvlev wy<> 


piece of advice, shewing the female 
fashion of Hesiod’s day, at least 
among a certain class, to wear what 
is commonly called, in the milliner 
phrase, tt Bustle; we are not sure 
that we spell the word according to 
the rules of the craft, and craft we 
are assured by HeBiod it is, for thus 
saith he, 

man wearing n bustle 

"®A®£ t%XirUTUTX. 


With robe up gather'd in a knot behind,’ 

Tvltox 


does not express the which 

is nothing more nor less than wear- 
ing a Bustle. 

This passage was therefore written 
before the true taste for beauty had 
declined from the original Hottentot 
to the Medicean Venus. Modern fa- 
shion has happily retrograded, and 
gone backward, shall wo say to what 
it was before. We meet with the 
rvyafbMf everywhere, so that we can 
scarcely say of the poor Hottentot, 
that which might have been her epi- 
taph, “ She’s gone — and hath not left 
her like behind.” 

Next follows the Georgical part of 
the Works. But as we have little taste 
for, and less knowledge of, farming, 
and the construction of ploughs, aiid 
the whole infra -do/ business, and are 
confident that those readers of Maga 
who may be ambitious of contending 
with a British Minister for a prize- 
ox, and of thereby discovering with 
Professor Oarenstiem with what little 
^wisdom the world is governed, will 
find more valuable information in 
the Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
ture ; and that Hesiod will never 
enable the honest tenant to pay rent 
and taxes until the Miltonian millen- 
nium, we sliall not venture to enter 


into any detail. And we are warn- 
ed—" How shall a man have under- 
standing whose talk is of bullocks?” 
We are likewise afraid to discuss 
the nature of service in those days, 
lest we offend the philanthropists of 
anti-slavery societies. But in vindi- 
cation of tlie humanity of Hesiod, 
we find that, without the enforce- 
ment of an act of Parliament, he re- 
commends that you give the plough- 
man the very liberal' allowance ot a 
cjuartern loaf — ’ — to 
e\ery eight mouthfuls, and when the 
weather is severe, more; but what 
will make the Martinites stand aghast, 
he recommends that then the cattle 
should hate less provender — proba- 
bly, however, because their woiK K 
less, and the men’s labour greater, 
lie recommends bis brother not to 
loiter at the smith’s shop. Thu de- 
scription of Winter is very poetical. 
The sweeping winds, roar of the 
forest shrinking beasts, the old man 
bent double in the blast, are finely 
and humanly contrasted with the 
modest maiden, the Theodora of the 
house, like a geranium brought in 
for the winter, soft and sleek and 
warm, cherished by the father’s love, 
ami under the mother’s eye. 


MJjwt ai Ar,vxiZvx, kxk r^uxTa, (Zxbo^x vrxvTx t 
TS xh'ivxr&xi' x,xi vniyddxs, «<t ivi yxlfxv 
TlvivravTis fiof?iuo f dvrnX syhf nf&ve‘iv t 

O? T6 dia G)qv,x ij$ iv^u ttIith 

E(*7rvtl<rx<i ftipvxi o'i yxtx fexi i/Aiy 

17oA>«$ di fytKopVi, &*rxf n tx%ux?, 
Ov(> 60 f iv fimrrw mXvx, yfio y/ 

y.cu Trxrx {S*x tots *i iptres vM. 
C->«gi5 & yvTro e&vr®. 
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T uv teat xd%vi) notrettrxw uXXtl w nit rw, 

'i'v^og liv dtuqcrt, darvrigvav ?ri£ Uvtm. 

K cti re fti& pn»y fio 05 i(>)C trccl 9 ^e-i v 

K.eii Ti at * otiyct cc^rt rxvvT^^er irata 2 'itrt, 

Ot win Itnfirumi r^t^tf etvrZiv, i Jmije-i* 

* Jf eerajKV /0«{»* rg^acXev 2s yi^ovret 
K«s %iat Trag&ivtKts uyreeXoy^cog tt Oiccntriv. 

V H te dopevv trrerSi tyfor, ttoi^cL fAr,Ti^t ptf/tvst, 

OvxM i^y itivtn ffcXv%gim A (pfoitw 
ESrs Xes o’c-ctfttvYi Tfigevce %%*<*., k cti Xtir iXttiu 
X^i(reti^ivvi t vtfttr, Kt&TuXiZiTect tvtieStv <rl*M 
"llpecn ftfiftSgt*/, 

u Beware the January month ; beware 
Those hurtful days, that keenly piercing; nir 
Which flays the steers ; wbfen wide o'er fell and flood 
Ice in its curdled masses nips the blood. 

From Thracia, nurta* of steeds, comes rushing forth, 

O’er the broad sea, the Whirlwind of the North, 

And moves it with his hreatli ; Earth roars through all 
Its woodlands; oaks of lowering foil ago fall, 

And thick branch’d pines, as in his fitful swell 
lie sweeps the hollows of the mountain dell • 
lie stoops to Earth : The erasli is heard around, 

The boundless forest rolls the roar of sound. 

Now shrink the beasts, ami sliuddeiing as they run. 

The gust, low couch’d, with cowering bodies, shim. 

Thick is the hairy coat, the shaggy skin, 

But that all -chilling breath '-hall pierce within : 

Not his rough hide can then the ox avail ; 

The Jong hair'd toat delencele-s feels the gale : 

^et vain the North wind’s rushing strength to wound 
The flock, with thickening fleeces fenced around. 

The old man hend.s him double in the blast, 

Whose harmless Ineuth the tender \ irgiu paus'd . 

Home keejiing she with lier own mother dwells, 

Yet innocent of Venus* gohh n spells, m 

And bathing her soft limbs, and witli smooth halm 

Anointing, in the shelter and the calm 

Of that her secret chamber, nightly so 

Seeks her safe couch, while wintry tempests blow.” 

Ki/rov. 

When the artichoke flowers, and so much taken up with the art and 
the Tirr,? ?, to whom Homer com- craft of “ building the lofty rhyme/' 
pares the old men of Troy, perch 011 have neglected ship-building, and de- 
the trees, and play on their viol de serted the dock-yards. They certainly 
gamba, be tells us the men are kept a private yacht in old Homer’s 
weakest, and women most vivacious, days, ot which he was captain ; but 
The poet next recommends navi- their attempts to re-establish any 

f ation as a source of gain, and bids thing like a club, these two thousand 
‘erses remember bis father, and fol- yeai s or so, have miserably failed ; 
low his example of industry, who, and they have never q’hite recovered 
he reminds him, begin his life in po- their nerves since the loss of poor 
veriy. He mentions here, that he Falconer, and their disappointment 
once took the voyage before noticed, at the ingratitude shewn to Dibdin. 
Having no great 'experience in mari- They do indeed now and then talk 
time matters, he is obliged to refer about tl^ “ deep blue sea,” and 
his “ navigation laws” to a very ex- occasionally, perhaps, skim over it 
traordinary authority, not admitted like sea-plovers, but they avoid the 
at modern Admiralty Boards, the quarter-deck and all its discipline. 

Muses; who, since they have been and decline the dedication of the 
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caW*nine tails, in spite of their 
number. 

Having alarmed the unfortunate 
Perses with the prospect of being 
wrecked, and an insight into the perils 
of the sea, he boldly launches him on 
the v perils of woman*’ and gives 
him directions how and when to 
choose a wife* He must marry at 
thirty; she must be -a maiden be- 
tween sixteen and nineteen, for the 
commentators seem not pxactly a- 
greed upon which, so take the,pie* 
dium, and the disparity is sufficiently 
great. She must, in all respects, be 
like the fair i^spuian of Solomon — 
pKUBtdie'of.the^ieiglibourhood — that 
he must* after #11, bo very circtim- 
,gpecyt in his choice, lest lie become 
*iaugfitng-8tock*. She must not he a 
diner out, “ who burns up her hus- 
band* though he be strong, without 
help of a*., .torch,” which Mr Ellon 
rather^inffnl.'uly translates, 

** She with no torch of more me/fc/i iW flume 
Shall bum to #a<hr thy rare-wasted 
frame 

insinuating, without warrant, that 
spirits may have something to do 
with it, and that the indulgence may 
be mutual, to kill rare. 

•Supposing his “ witless” brother 
now somewhat settled in the world, 
lie lays down a few more canons for 
his Conduct in life, some of which 
have brought scandaPon the poet. 

“ Let none in friendship with a brother 
vie.** 

“ Be not the firs»t to break with a friend — 
If lie* otlVmls, puuUh him doubly." 

This Mr Elton has omitted — perhaps 
as an inconvenient rule to be found 

a “ Family Library*’ Hut we are 
unreasonable if we expect quite 
Christian morality in a Heathen wri- 
ter of two thousand seven hundred 
years’ standing. The above passage 
is quite of* a piece with the Voy- 
ager’s prayer to Castor and Pollux. 

44 If fwish evil to my friend, may I have 
it myself ; 

tf he to me, ma^ lit have double.” 


But such would hardly be made or 
muttered now-a-days openly, in 
church or ronveh tide, .unless under 
sanction of an “ Unknown Tongue.” 
Some of the rules arc, however, with- 
out question excellent, and would 
satisfy even the sedate ** Society for 
the Suppression of Vice.” *,If your 
friend repent, receive him” — Avoid 
evil company, ,and never apeak 111 of 
die goou * — “ Pay your full share at 
a pic-nio'* — w Wash your hands hi the 

* morning before prayers,” that is, 

* pray witheteem hands if you can— 
“ JVIock not the poor”— ( a Whoso 
mocketh the poor, reproach eth his 
neighbour,” says the Hook of Pro- 
verbs, c te>. 17,) — “ Pare not your 
nails a feast of the gods”— 

** Win ne'er thy ft >1 lilt* river-foyd essay, 
flowing (*ti u*nt Winds its limpid 

Thv haml^ amidst the pleasant waters 
lave, * 

And, lowly g.i/irij: on the beauteous wave, 
Approve tin* ri\er god.’ 

Pi.tok. 

Tb$&,are some others which Mr 
Elton libs properly omitted, not be- 
cause they arc immoral, hut strange ; 
and the “ Fffhiily Classical Library” 
is intended for eyes that do not read 
Rabelais, and probably now will not 
read Cooke. 

The “ Works and Days” in this 
edition here meets with another di- 
vision — The Calendar — The Antique 
Almanac, in verses much more do- 
cent and mellifluous than Moore’s. 
This contains an account of lucky 
and unlucky days. “ Old Almanacs” 
are out of fashion, or the concluding 
lines of this might be recommended 
to the early notice of the Premier. 

4 1 () bless’*! ii* lit*. 

Who, hUill'd in tht:.M», fulfils his ministry : 
lie to whose note the auguries are given, 
No rite ( rii>ht ) transgress'd, and void of 
blame to Heaven.” 

The Theogony and the Shield an- 
other time. 
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ntBISTOPllER AT THE LAKES. 


FLIGHT 

We -could yrrite ft glorious article 
—The Three Glkns. No need 
whatever to leave thi s i slftn cl f for, 
iu spite of alt they $ay about the 
Alps, u the Pyremtcaji and the river 
Po,” it is out Of all jMght the finest* 
pare of the whole earth. Vfb, t^ake 
no attack upon the Andes-^and beg 
the Hi«iaiayaUtountain'H distin&ffyto 
understand, that they are objects of 
our highest iufrniration. Wo never 
crossed the Cordilleras ; hut wr rc- 
mcmbcr thinking Ohimbilfrazo clum- 
sy, though “ his stature readied the 
sky.” We go not among them for 
our Three Glens, though we might 
choose among a mighty trillion ; hut 
true, as we said, to urn* Su- 

u*m, wo keep withilg* the girdle of 
our own cliffs, allowing others to 
harangue on the magtimitlc, while 
we hail the magnificence of Nature. 

One i* — Gnn.M/nvi.. luoiii Bun- 

awe to King’s House, ’ti$$twonty 
miles as the eagl I s Hips— awl ten of 
them is an arm of the sea. A Military 
Rtrctrh of grandeur! fnumty dwells 
in the desert, and thes heart leels, 
while the imagination itself doth 
wonder, how lovely even may be the 
rocky wilderness ! 

Another is — G i.knkvis. ft* spiiit 
is a river. One bend it makes — no 
more— miles from its source, and 
leagues from the sea. Gaze down — 
groves how majestic, glades how 
beaut it ill ! Up — and shuddering at 
those dreadful precipices, you feel 
that spiritual fear is indeed the soul 
of the Sublime. 

The third is — W asto \u ocao. 
Were we far away, we could de- 
scribe II in the delight of memory ; 
but we have plunged down into its 
profoundcst peace ; the hushed 
mountains are this moment, oversha- 
dowing us, and we seek relief from 
emotion in a train of thought. 

We shall ascend to the summit of 
no more mountains. Old age," made 
lowly wise,” ought to be contented 
With the levels of life. They are not 
tfesessarily flat; and, if well chosen, 
&$$ neither stale nor unprofitable, 
but rich to the last with “ fresh fields 
and pastures new.” Besides, strewn 
as the humbler paths before our feet 

vol. xxxn. no. oxo vi r. 
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may still be with, all 
flowers and herbage, no law obflg'w 
our eyes to be always resting eveh 
on their terrestrial beatify; 'iftrwtyct 
yett^e privilege and the power of 
uplifting them to the start*. On 'its ■ 
way up to heaven our vision may yet - 
gather the loftier gloried of' earth. 

A melancholy grandeur invests' tbfU 
precipices we must climb no tnofft; 
and there is something awful Mtho&i 
luminaries, while ifi the deforest 
liighfsthey seem somi'tebiit^lim’Bp^V 
to our sight, the mist Wing not oyer 
them, lmt the orba that gaste on the 
Blight Obscure. All men become 
soon reconciled to the inevitable ' 
change, in which there j$. forewarn- 
ing but no dismay. It comes upon 
us then so imperce ptibly, that but by 
comparisons made tin tho merriory, 
we arc often not aware of the altered 
aspects of all things in life anc^na-^ 

lure. In infancy, the moon appears 
something fair and far-off in the sky, 
and to look on it sometimes stills 
our eyes through their tears. Iu 
boyhood, the joyous globe, in its own 
independent being, is not thought to 
horrmv its lustre from the sun: In 
youth’s shining prime, we encircle 
her with lo\ e-dreams as with a ten- ’ 
der halo, or with fhe glow of our 
passion vivify the sole '‘Queen of 
Night. Into the meditative nijml of 
manhood, soberer and more solemn 
fancies flow from the Silver Urn. 
And as we feel ourselves nearing 
the close of our mysterious exist- 
ence, with what sublime conviction 
that our spirit, like her, will rise 
again in a cloudless clime, does reli- 
gion behold the moon dropping hap- 
pily behind the mountains ! 

Here are we writing l>y twilight, 
in a bedroom, often slept iuiiy us 
ot yore, the best bedroom in the 
house of one of the worthiest states- 
men of all the^Nortli, Thomas Tyson. 
Pleasantest, too, of parlours, of.stu- 
dies the most serene. The fashion 
of these curtains can never be obso- 
lete. There he sits, for ever young, 
the Shepherd piping in« the dale ! ( 
To lambs that Bhail never grow iuto 
sheep — to a lassie who smiles unre- 
pining in perpetual maidenhood. We 
M 
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knot? all the knots on the brown 
oaken floor, smooth almost as glass ; 
but those are new brass handles on 
the antique chest of drawers ; for 
the first time we see our face look- 
ing queerly and inquisitively at us 
out of that mirror above the chim- 
ney-piece, ornamented with fruits 
and spars; and cartes ’tis no un- 

splendid frame. Aye! there hangs 
the same moral picture— Death with 
his dart, about to smite a sinner in a 
wanton’s arms. The little lattice 
opens to a touch, as it used to do, on 
Its old leaden hinge ; and we remem- 
ber— yes we do— that small, spokey, 
but rimless wheel in the pane— for 
we cracked it , in our clumsiness 
thirty years ago, impatient to see, 
not as through a glass dimly, the 
evening star. But think not that ’tis 
thirty years since we slept here in 
tVastdalehead. Hither, during that 
time, have we made many a peace- 
ful pilgrimage. But how strangely 
does lov^ leap over the chasms be- 
tween years! The past of itself 
seems to take possession of us, and 
n£t We ourselves of the past. We 
do not command our dreams, but we 
obey them ; and days and nights, 
each with its own sun or its own 
moon, sometimes overhang some 
sweet scene that we might have 
thought was forgotten for ever, and 
into that portion of life we are all at 
once born again. So is it with uh 
now in this twilight, another and the 
same! The hush — the hum— the 
murmur— is as the voice of a night 
that hath died not, but continued to 
live on in its tranquility, during all 
the troubled times we have been 
turmoiling in great cities, many of 
them far beyond the seas I 

Here sits the Solitary, bringing up 
his Journal. Last glimpse you had 
of us, we were preparing to expand 
our wings for a flight from the High 
Man to the top of Scawfell. In our 
pride we love to speak of our wings 
' — but, alas! like those of Icarus, they 
melt when too near the sun. We 
unite them again, ho waver, with fresh 
feathers, and, in spite of many a top- 
sy-turvy tumble, arc eager to re- 
4M$ar. Some hours erq sunset the 
head of the column established itself 
# on the summit of Scawfell*. We lost 
much of the magnificence of the 
Highland prospect — but we gained 
the. great Bay of Morecamb and the 


Irish Sea. After enjoying a glorious 
eye-full— as Green used to call it— 
we began to gaze aghast on each 
others’ faces, without venturing to 
speak. We ail knew too well, indeed, 
the cause of our common emotions. 
The wallet was as an empty bladder 
on theback of Jonathan. All the pock- 
ets of all our jackets told the same 
tale. £ach flask, according to its 
kind, wore that peculiar expression 
belonging to a conscious vacuum ; 
yet even against our reason and our 
settles, we kept striving to persuade 
ourfielves that the last drop might, 
after repeated experiments, melan- 
choly failures all, be found insidi- 
ously secreting itself at the bottom, 
or dinging in desperation SO the sides ; 
and not till air itself had, over and 
over again, beep fondly gulped down, 
as if it were the liquid we so passion- 
ately desired, did we drop our arms 
in despair. lb>r was our suffering 
merely that of thirst. For friends 
were about to part, perhaps never to 
meet again ; and sad experience had 
taught us to fear a dry tare well. But 
the sinking sun seemed to stop sud- 
denly in the sky, and to shoot forth 
from his whole circle beams like 
gold bars, the spaces between glit- 
tering with diamonds and jewels of 

a million hues, Jonathan all at once 
recollected that he had forgotten to 
remember the tin-belt ! Then 1 it was 
round his waist. — and with a sweep, 
a swing, and a jerk, bringing its un- 
clasped mouth into his own, he pious- 
ly ejaculated — “Gin ! Gin! Gin !” 

Now mnik the might, of habitual 
good-breed inff, when born of habit- 
ual good- feel ine*, and growing up 
under the guardiauship of elevated 
thought. Not one of the eight could 
be induced by the united "beseech- 
ing* of the other seven to drink first ! 
Each man — each sage — each hero- 
felt, by the intensity of his own thirst, 
what must he that of his friend’s ; 
and thus Jonathan stood in the midst 
of us, with the tin-belt coiled round 
bis waist, presenting its snout like 
that of a serpeut, while we all, in our 
desire, declined to drink, as if afraid 
of being’ bitten by the toothless but 
not spiritless monster. Senior an prio - 
res ! at length, with one voice, ex- 
claimed the Adelphi ; nor could we 
remain insensible to the appeal. We 
felt it would be ungracious to youth 
to waive the privilege of age. Soendea- 
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vouring to look as indifferent as pos- 
sible on the craken, and as rohrteous 
on the compliment, we knelt down 
by the side of the kneeling Serpent- 

bearer, and, in separate snoozes, like 
angel-ndsits, but neither “ few nor far 
between,” drank, in sweet and strong 
succession, to the happiness here and 
hereafter of Jonathan, and of Vickars, 
and of Toes, and of the son of Toes, 
aud of Seathwaite, and of the Adel- 
phi, and finally, and at great length, 
of ourselves, enjoying, while we im- 
bibed, a foretaste of immortal bliss. 

With what a face, and with what 
eyes, knelt down in blameless idol- 
atry each priest before that image 
Tiger cubs with such savage suc- 
tion nevfcr nuzzled the dugs of 
cave-returning tigress from a day’s 
search in the desert for a drink 
of blood. Then the attitudes — the 
postures — of Jonathan 1 How like 
a Christian, indeed, when by a dex- 
terous movement of the shoulder, 
changing the ebb of tide again into 
flow ! Good example is seldom lost 
when set. by the wise to the simple; 
and there was a striking illustration 
afforded now of that salutary truth. 
Still each man, as he knelt, gave the 
same round of toasts we had given, 
and in the same order of succession, 
only beginning uniformly because 
instinctively with Christopher. Jona- 
than, last of all, was stung with his 
own serpent. The bite was mani- 
festly immortal ; and lie sprung from 
knees to feet, as if from Scawfcll lie 
would have shot into the sky. 

We were now prepared to part. 
So, deploying in grand style from the 
summit, down the side of the moun- 
tain, whose forehead seemed to gloom 
with grief to lose eight such jolly 
guests, we called a halt on a plat- 
form of Lingmell, (so called is the 
mighty base of all those heights,) 
looking in the direction of Barnmoor 
Tam, (where there are jack like cro- 
codiles,) and after some moments' 
silence, with cordial fist-grasp hade 
each friend in succession, a God- 
bless-ye Farewell. Nor were Toes 
—nor the son of Toes — nor Sea- 
thwaite, displeased to see that we 
wiped our eyes with our sleeve, on 
ejaculating over and out again 
more than^pnee or twice either 
the same benediction on one head 
— hoary now, and thin the hair 
thereon— that we stammered ns wc 


fffaid, striving and struggling at the 
same time at an ineffectual smile — 
“ God-bless-ye, Vick ahs — G od-bless- 
ye, Woolpack— and may thy honest 
face not be missed at the door, if 
ever it be our lot again to visit Esh- 
dale .” Nor was the old man un- 
moved, as hat in hand he stood be- 
fore us, with the breezes playing 

“ Hound the bald polish of that honour’d 
hi»ad 

and as lie bowed and took his de- 
parture, looking after him going 
down the hill , we said in a low tone, 
but overheard by the Adelphi,— 
“ Eheu ! fugaces , Posthumc ! Post - 
liumc l labuntur unn? !'* 

We have heard people say that it 
is more fatiguing to them t6 descend 
than to ascend a mountain. They 
complain of their knees. We never 
cornplaiu of our knees ; but they 
would be weak, indeed, were we to 
credit such a falsehood. Infinite are 
the modes of descent; but all easier 
than the one of ascent, which is al- 
ways difficult. You may descend 
in leaps, jumps, springs, andspangs, 
like a greyhound, or a deer, or a 
frog,wonderingtliewhileatyourown 

elasticity; making no hones of stones, 
and tilting at limes like a ship over 
the billows. Or you may go down the 
greensward, “smooth sliding without 
step/’ ns if you were a stream. Or, 
like a rock loosened from its bed of 
moss, what is to prevent you ? — no- 
thing that wo can see — from per- 
forming the distance — a mile in two 
minutes — head over heels, wheel- 
fashion, till you lose all semblance of 
the species, and seem but a shiver of 
schist suddenly inspired with ani- 
mation. Or with long steady strides 
you may pursue your own shadow, 
and catch it at the bottom. All these 
pastimes are pleasant. But one 
there is apt to be painful ; though 
your knees are not — so far as we 
can see — the chief sufferers— the re- 
verse. We arc supposing you, not 
trundling, but in one posture— you 
will parion us for naming it — to wit, 
on your posteriors — sliddering down 
the sward, which simply wears 
away your breeches — then scluttermg 
down tlie«krees, which simply tears 
your drawers — then bouncing off oue 
block ou upon another — and so on — 
which iff a few minutes simply 
makes your bottom as black as if 
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you had boon blown up with gun- 
owder in celebrating the King’# 
irthd:i}% or assisting at a great na- 
tional jubilee in honour of reform. 
This last mode, which, you perceive, 
is complex, if too far pursued, would 
change Apollo into a Dutchman. It 
is never adopted voluntarily by a 
mail whose understanding is in the 
right place; though, now that we 
recollect, we saw it practised for 
short distances, and apparently un- 
awares this very day by the. Adcl- 
phi. Buckskin can’t stand it; and 
for weeks after any prolonged ex- 
ploit as above, the performer must 
sleep on his face, and ent all his meals 
on his leek Moons must renew their 
horns before be can venture on 

“ some horseback;” and the proba- 
bility indeed is, that he will be for 
ever disqualified for serving his 
country, either as a light or heavy 
dragoon; nay, perhaps not men in the 
most stationary of the sedentary em- 
ployments. In case of early death, 
humanity would suggest, on the 
arrangement of the last rites, that 
the body should be coffined in the 
same posture in which the Jiving 
man had so long in vain wooed sleep. 
If dug up in after ages, how many 
conjectures, and the nearest how 
wide of the, truth, as to the reason of 
the singular position of the skeleton ! 

The Four kept sinking east, in 
constellation, as the sun kept sink- 
ing west; and in the cool of the 
early evening, or late afternoon, a 
dubious but delightful hour, mild 
and mellow, before any perceptible 
gloaming, they found themselves 
breasting through the brushwood, 
“ path ov no path, what cared they,” 
that clothesthe lowest ridge as it dips 
down upon the mam’-w ailed fields 
and meadows of Fpper Wastdulc — 
while whirr, whirr, went a brace of 
partridges — or call them rather ji 
pair — for they are breeding— from the 
first grass-plat — the lien ha\ ing left, 
for a few minute.* to feed, her nest 
in some ridgo nut far off; — had she 
been disturbed iu sitting, not till 
our foot had absolutely kicked her, 
would she have left her eggs, and 
away then had she huddled, as if 
wounded, on trailing wings. The 
bonny " paitrick” loves’ the corn- 
braird, ana tlie rye-grass, and the 
pbtatQ-shaws ; and here are all 
ifrree ; for far up as they are among 


the hollow of the hills, level nearly 
are these small sweet estates with 
the sea; plough and liariow have 
been busy, ami gone to rest in the 
shed ; in another month the mower 
will bo whetting his scythe— «tnd in 
little more than two, the reaper will 
be flourishing his sickle — for sum- 
mer treads fast in this solitude on 
the feet of spring* and iu sunny sea- 
sons like this, when the entire year 
promise* to be benignant, the stran- 
ger would be snrpiised to see how 
soon the yellow patches, sprinkled 
here and there among the bright- 
green after-grass, mid the dimmer 
pastures, give notice of the approach 
of autumn. 

Our motions have been Jong 
watched from the most hospitablo 
of houses. On his way down Stye- 
head, Thomas himseli laid seen some 
creatures crawling on the threshold 
of Mickle-door, who lu* Knew' were 
human — an hour afterward* he told 
the mistress to look and say w hat she 
saw on the Fiki — then a shepherd 
from Kiikfcll had come in, assert- 
ing that there were lakers, or plan- 
ners, or something of that sort, on 
the top of S'*avv ; and the whole 
household had been eyeing us from 
the court before the pm eh, as in 
diminished numbers, but increased 
dimensions, we were seen wending 
down I/wgmcll, and to disappear like 
outlaws into the good greenwood. So 
that, on joining the out-ol-door folks, 
on our speedy arrival at the wished- 
ior port, the assemhlare under the 
sycamores had mueli the sonddaurc 
of a w edding — (’luistophei of course, 
with hi-* anient eyes and uncontrol- 
lable countenance, the Bridegroom. 

Mrs Tyson is a woman of deeds, 
not of words; though by the chim- 
ney-nook, or in the seat below the 
porch, or iri the aibour jn the corner 
of the garden, when sealed beside 
her husband, in company with a few 
friends, she takes her quiet part in 
the- conversation in a way worthy 
the mistress of such h household. 
There was no need now to drop so 
much as n hint out of the tail of our 
eye to expedite lea. There already 
in the second china-set! (the first, 
shewn and used too on rare occa- 
sions, is superb, and would not shame 
a suite of drawing-rodbis,) and we 
know the pot to be a princess of a 
pourer. In that capacious bosom 
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the “ fragrant lymph” in a few mi- 
i» ii tea waxes clear and brown as 
amber, and conies curving out of 
that bold beak like a rainbow. That 
is cream ! a mouse falling iuto the 
jug might leap out again as if his 
feet had touched terra lirma. Here 
alone of all the domiciles in the dales 
do we meet with marmalade. For 
our own single selves we cannot with 
truth say that we are hungry; yet 
we feel we can do a leetle,jusL so as 
not to distress host or hostess by 
any suspicion stealing upon them, on 
“ hospitable thoughts intent,” that 
we are sickly; and a man must 
needs bo sickly indeed whose sto- 
mach would lx; coy lowaids such 
bread and butter; a few slices of 
cold meat, and but a few, change 
the meal into a light supper ; and 
those eygs which have seen but one 
ron, and never will see another, 
in their softne-s furnish an amiable 
contrast with those hard yelks oil 
t.lu; Pikes, which we had to break 
between two stones, like nuts or 
shellfish. We he ware of eating much 
near sunset, in case of the night- 
mare. At such a season we seldom 
drink any thing Ktrougci than water, 
but such ale, (go paint the pci fume 
of the violet,) so tar from bringing a 
Jing to sit on your breast, will put 
into your arms an angel. Wien 
friends meet, however long and far 
they may have been parted, let them 
not all break out tsinmll<iueously in- 
to one gabble like geese on a green, 
when with no contemptible flight in 
its way, come-* Happing to rejoin the 
(lock, a leash of adventurous gan- 
ders, that b id an hour ago flown off 
to pouss their fortune some hundred 
yards from their birthplace, and iu 
all changes of clime bad found no 
spot like the margin of the pool in 
which they fcid played as goslings. 
Silence should be the soft, smooth, 
silken, or velvet ground on which, 
simple words are lovingly inlaid, ho 
that the conversation, — if fancy may 
be permitted thus to dally with the 
affections, and accept the similitude s 
which unconsciously joy doth offer, 
— is even like some fair embroidery, 
where flowers arc sweetly disposed, 
not profusely lavished, and though 
artlessly dropt there, as it would 
seem, yet so true the sentiment that 
assigned them all their places, that 
the confusion of colour is harmony 


itself, and Feeling has in truth done 
the woik of Genius. 

It lias been so with us this even- 
ing, and this humble household. lit 

calling it humble, we were thinking 1 
of the high mountains by which it 
is overshadowed; for intelligence, 
as well as integrity, characterises 
the Statesmen of the. Dales; nor in 
their seclusion are they ignorant of 
the world. Knowledge has found 
its way into the icmoicst regions; 
and the full-grown ti t ct) have sown 
the greensward among the shelter of 
the rocks, so that every where a- 
round are arising green scions that 
need no other tendance than to keep 
open their roots to the dews and 

sunshine. Yes — the Dalesmen of the 
North of England are an intellectual 
people. When families are large, 
their sons not unfrecjuently settle 
in cities, and come back to pass the 
e veiling or afternoon of life among the 
scenes of its morning, or meridian, 
with an independence won by that in- 
dustiy which is a virtue of the race. 
Nut a few enter college at Oxford or 
Cambridge; and limit* names are 
sometimes found high on the list of 
honours. Others less ambitious, pur- 
sue tin ir studies at broody St Bees 
by the sea-cliffs, and are ordained at* 
Literates, and ever afterwards con- 
tented with a hum Ide cure and a bum- 
ble chapel — dilute and schoolmaster 
in one, hu\yall the week, and never 
absent on Sabbath. Nuch a man was 
with us in the early part of the even- 
ing; and left us, we presume, to 
look over his sermon for to-morrow, 
which was written perhaps long ago, 
nay perhaps primed ; but not a whit 
the worse for that, as far as we can 
see, and probably much the better; 
and ’tis a pity to think how many 
excellent discourses lie undistui hed 
in dust, well worthy being preached 
during the year, at diverse times and 
sundry places. The congregations in 
the hill-chapcls, though orthodox, 
are not critical ; tljey are satisfied 
with the doctrine that satisfied their 
forefathers ; the well of truth needs 
not, they think, at this time of day 
to be mvvfangled; and they know 
that the sp r pig is perennial and in- 
exhaustible. 

Why, flint, is strange. «Our paper 
that had been gradually growing 
dimmer and duskier, so that we 
could hardly see the uncertain let- 
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tere, is brightening as if below a if be would soothe all things else 
lamp. And" Heavens ! what a. lamp ! with slumber but his wakeful self, 
The Moon. She lias all the heaven dimpling, no doubt, into smiles be- 
to herself, yet looks as if looking on neath the moonshine. Oh ! blind old 
no other place in the wide world but llomer ! thou didst look on nature 
Wastdale. All the house is asleep, with spiritual eyes; and with those 
There goes the night-hawk — the first famous lines in our memory, that 
we have heard this season — like a seem to lift off the roof of our dwell- 
whirring-wheel. Well hooted, thou ing, and to lay our bed open to the 
joyous owl! The Irt, too, is awake, sky, we. seek the visionary world of 
with his little babbling waterfalls, as sleep and dreams ! 

'ilf V or’ fiv uaitvic ci~!>st (petitv'hv ft Xfonv 

aot<T{t<T%et % on <r’ i trXs'rfl 
I.jc t £i£am (rsiff'eti crx/twai, xui crgvtHf ax^at 


K«i va<rar ttgawett d a(j 
Jlayroi at r lihirut a^em- 
* . * * * 

“ Our birth is but a sleep and a 
forgetting,” says Wordsworth, in 
that famous ode obscure but in its 
sublimity; and we often feel the 
forre of that dark but wise saw, on 
returning to open-eyed life from one 
of those trances that to the looker- 
on might seem leadcn-liddcd death. 
There have been people unconscious 
of ever having had one single dream. 
They sleep just like stones— or if 
that be an offensive word — like 
trunks of trees. Their animal blood 
continues to circulate just like vege- 
table sap — they are alive aiul grow- 
ing like timber — hut both alike are 
insensible in the spirit to the skiey 
influences, that all the while may be 
lifting up their locks or their leaves. 
Infants smile in their sleep — for 
they suppose themselves sucking — 
.that is all. Children whimper 
through their delight in slumber, and 
seem then to be dancing in more 
lustrous life, like insects in sunshine. 
As we*grow in stature of soul and 
body, strange spiritual expansions — 
wrencliings — rendings — agitate as if 
they would destroy us m dreams. 
Mounting and mouuted to meridian, 
we launch away in the ship of ima- 
gination over seas unnavigable by 
waking mariners, and palm-crowned 
walk awhile in the Isles of Paradise. 
How dim the brightest bliss known 
to the heatings of the heart still con- 
scious of this mortal dime, compa- 
red with the ecstasy that blends our 
being with the visions composing the 
Holy Holies in our dream-created 
heaven! Spiritualized are then our 
frames, mortal no more, and floating 
along the depths divine in company 
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with the radiant clouds. Dreaming 
proves wo shall never die. Not for 
that we merely think and feel ; but 
because our thoughts and our feelings 
then far tiausceud all other expe- 
rience ; our capacities are then ex- 
panded into powers that exult in ce- 
lestial origin, and are destined for 
ivbMhil end. The dullest wight, says 
that Pearl-diver Coleridge, is a Sbak- 
speare in his sleep. Then, what in 
his must have been Shakspcaie! 

Yet we have said above, that some 
people say th**y never dream. Per- 
haps they wish to lie themselves into 
hingnlaiitv — perhaps they forgot. 
But if they speak the truth, how must 
we children of centuries pity those 
poor sons of a day ! Such folks live 
at the most but half a life. We, 
again, live thousands of lives; for, as 
the bard saitb, 

“ Slrep hath It* srpnnUo world* as wide 

as dreams,” 

wider than the “ visible diurnal 
sphere” — escaping over the rim of 
the universe. Reason and conscience 
survive in dreams, but their sove- 
reignty seems sometimes shaken, and 
though they overlook, they cannot 
•always control the wild work over 
which dominant are the passions. 
They still know that they are com- 
missioned; but while they retain the 
privilege, alas ! they may have lost 
the power; and stand shuddering 
aloof during “ the transacting of 
some dreadful thing.*’ We awake— 
and wisdom, while it saddens o’er 
the strange review, is stronger from 
the lessons it has learned from the 
fluctuating tumult, iu its sway over 
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the duties of a steadfast being. The 

phantasmagoria glide away, and we 
recognise in them symbols of reali- 
ties. AH' that confusion was caused 

by the obstruction of the will. That 
power in Bleep is often paralytic ; 
and we are whirled away like a leaf 
on the wind. Thence we venerate 
the waking will as holy ; for in thi 
sunlight that breaks the bands of 
sleep, of a sudden all its divine at- 
tributes are centred, and we confess 
the presence of the Godhead. 

But away, now, all such dreams 
about dreams— for we have takeu a 

look through the jessamine-flowers 
out of the lattice; and lo! the still su- 
blimity of the Sabbath morn! “The 
innocent brightness of the new-born 
day !” Wastdalehead ! 

It seems as if the very mountains 
knew the great day of rest. Serene 
assemblage of forms magnificent ! 
The reign of Calm over the dominions 
of Delight ! Mickle-Door “ has lifted 
up his everlasting gates,*’ and be- 
tween their pillars whafa lovely sky I 
On the Pikes a sunny softness seems 

to soothe the precipices till they 
smile. Hugged arc they still in their 
repose, but the tale they tell of tem- 
pests is like a tradition. Theirs now 
is the powei of peace. Gi eat- haul 
has a gentle look, for joy has sub- 
dued the giant, gladdening in green- 
ness, of which all his locks par- 
take. Gable with shadowy lustre 
shuts up the dale. But not till the 
sun has risen higher in heaven will 
the yellow light be enlivening Ling- 
tnell's solemn woods. “ And have 
you no glance to give to tts" seem 
now to breathe the low-1) ing mea- 
dows, the fields, and the pastures; 
while whispers the same voice from 
these roof- loving trees, “ Yes — our 
eyes not unwillingly retire from the 
mountains, jpid repose, as on the 
stillness of water, on all these sweet 
enclosures, blessing the lichens on 
the walla !” 

Come in ! The door is not barred 
—for we are never afraid of being 
murdered even in London— far Jess 
in Wastdalc. Nay, this is being too 
kind. Mr Tyson himself, with his 
own hands, on a tray bringing in our 
Breakfast! Nay— nay — our dear Bir 
—nay — nay— our good sir — you can- 
not be serious — nine o’clock I We 
must be indeed the sleepiest-headed 

immortals. But know, our dear 


sir, we have had little or no sleep— 
and never more than 1 a brace of 
hours at a stretch — since we left 
Edinburgh about 1£0 hours ago. Is 
that Mrs Tyson’s voice on the stair- 
head ? good morning, my dear map- 
dam! we shall be down in ajiffey. 
The young gentlemen, you say, Mr 
Tyson, were up at six. Gross affec- 
tation of early rising in the Adelphi ! 
They must have remembered the 
jug. We understand that look — and 
shall he grateful for a razor. But 
we do nothing abruptly — you know, 
Mr Tyson— “ the more hurry the 
less speed,”— therefore our fast shall 
we break fluently and solidly, for 
the next twenty minutes, and then 
sedately shad we shu\c. 

How easily, during any pleaBant 
employment, can twenty minutes be 
included, without crowding, in one ! 
Thank you — thank you — again, dear 
Tyson— that razor, we know, is 
worth ten times told its weight in 
the finest gold. The back of the 
blade is a quarter of an inch broad 
— but eye can no more see its edge 
than a quadrille of angels daucing on 
the point of a needle. Such lather! 
Our face looks like that of the Iligh- 
Man, with his chiu in a ridge, of 
snow. You may well admire how 
the wreathes fall away under that 
edge, as if loosened by sunshine, 
anil sinking into the vale. Finest 
of the fine is the ruddy skin — but not 
a drop is drawn ; and now you see 
“ The bloom of young desire, the purple 
light of* l<ne*’— 

\Vl£ ARK SIlAVEf) ! 

But in this dress it is impossible 
— it would violate boms mores— to 
go to Chapel. Never shall wo be 
able to repay a tithe of this kind- 
ness, Mr Tyson; but indeed often ns 
we have been your guest, never 
once have you been ours. ’Tis Sab- 
bath— and we are the stranger with- 
in your doors ! only for stranger, 
read brother. And you have brought 
us, too, apparel ! A full suit of black, 
silk stockings and all, down to the 
very shoon and buckles. Your fa- 
ther’s I They are just the thing we 
like — these flaps to the waisteoat. 
Single-breasted with tbredded but- 
tons— the Coat; to be worn as fitting 
with — v- shorts. That cravat will 
flow down our breast life a cascade. 
And now we descend like a Doctor 
in Divinity — the Dean of Yew bar- 
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row— the Bishop of Great Gable— 
the Archbishop of Scavvfell. 

Serums symptoms of the Sabbath ! 
A certain gravity hangs over the 
usual gladness of the household. 
With sober step master and mistress 
cross the floor. The heads of the 
men are sleek— of the women ring- 
leted ; those decently clad, these 
prettily; we are speaking of the 
maids— for in caps that hide, with- 
out meaning it, their silvery hair, 
sit the silk-gowned matrons; and she 
in the arm-chair must have been — 
nay was — for we remember her a 
month after marriage — a bride to do 
a bridegroom’s heart good even to 
look at — so sweet are yet the mild 
remains of that loveliness that won 
and kept for her the name of the 
Beauty of Borrowdale. 

All around in the open air is just 
as sabbatic. The boos alone aie 

at work — for the very swallows — 
perhaps *tis fancy — seem not to he 
skimming about so restlessly as 
usual ; and as for the colleys — like 
douce dogs as they are — they are all 
going with us to the chapel. We 
hope there will be no fighting. No 
animal enjoys Sabbath like* the horse. 
Cows, we fear, feel liule, and know 
no distinction between it and week- 
days — for all they liau* to do, at any 
time, is to chew the cud, and to be 
milked, a mild blit a monotonous 
mode of life. No fishing-rod is suf- 
fered to be seen, out or in doors, 
about the place, and the baskets are 
hanging in the haek-kitehen. No 
mark of cart-wheels less than twelve 
or fourteen hours old, and the dews 
have dimmed their glazings on the 
gravel. As for the carts themselv es, 
they are at rest on their trams in 
the shed; and on the front of one 
of them we perceive a bunch of 
poultry dressing their feathers. The 
cock — we know not why— but no 
doubt he does — has ceased to crow, 
and looks as grave a?, an alrierinau 
with his gold chain. The feeding of 
the place and time is one of pensive 
cheerfulness; ^10 other day of the 
seven could be so delightful; for, 
though kindred to them, and one and 
all children of the sun, it is felt to he 
set apart ! f 

As we approach the rtapel, wo 
are reminded of a beautiful passage 
in Wordsworth’s little prose- book 
about the Lakes. 


“The architecture of these churches 
and chapels, where they have not 
been recently rebuilt or modernized, 
is of a style not less appropriate and 

admirable than that of the dwelling* 
houses and other structures. How 
sacred the spirit by which our fore- 
fathers weie directed ! The rttligio 
loci is nowhere violated by these un- 
stinted, yet unpretending, works of 
human hands. They exhibit gene- 
rally a well-proportioned oblong, 
wiih n suitable porch, in some in- 
stances a steeple tower, and in others 
nothing more than a small belfry, iu 
which one or two bells hang visibly. 
But these objects, though pleasing 
in their forms, must necessarily, 

more than others in rural scenery, 
derive their interest from the sen- 
timents of piety and reverence for 
the modest virtues and Bimple man- 
ners of humble lifts with which 

they may be contemplated. A man 
must be very insensible who would 
not be touched with pleasure at the 
bight of the. chapel of Ihiltormeve, so 
strikingly expressing, by its diminu- 
tive size, bow small must be the con- 
gregation there assembled, as it were, 
like one family; and proclaiming nt 
tin* name time to the passenger, in 
connexion with the surrounding 
mountains, the depth of that seelu- 
hion in which the people live, that 
1 ms rendered necessary the building 
of a separate place of worship for so 
few. A patriot, calling to mind the 
images of the stately fabrics of Can- 
terbury, Yoik, or Westminster, will 
find a heartfelt satisfaction in pre- 
sence of (his lowly pile, as a monu- 
ment of the wise institutions of our 
country, und as evideuee of the all- 
pervading and paternal care of that 
venerable Establishment, of which it 
is, perhaps, the humblest daughter. 
The edifice is scarcely larger than 
many of the single stones or frag- 
ments of rock which are scattered 
near it” 

But about a dozen pews in all — 
humble the pulpit— the reading-desk 
scarcely to be distinguished — and 
lowly the altar, llush-inats are on 
the earthen floor — and through the 
yellow-wash on the walls are visible 
the weather stains, for the damps 
strike through in winter ; and in a 
calm like this, you cannot conceive 
how the rain penetrates when the 
tempest drives. In ones, and twos, 
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aud throes, are dropping in the con- 
gregation, mid there must be now — 
our own transalpine party of four in- 
cluded — nearly thirty Christian peo- 
ple iu the chapel. Lest the air within 
should get sultry, the door is left 
oped, and you look out on blue sky, 
aud green grass Helds, for here there 
is noplace of tombs. The nearest 
burial-place is down at IS' ether Wast- 
dalc. There is a scent of sweet brier 
aud of wild-flowers growing of them- 
selves all about, the chapel, aud 
though it stands in the middle of the 
plaiu, the mountains send thither, 
now that the breezes are beginning 
to play, the halm of the birch-woods. 
Hut from the vestry — for a vestry 
there is, though you may look and not 
sec it— comes the curate in his sur- 
plice— and though we may lia\e 
heard tin* service read with more 
classical intonations — yet in Cum- 
berland it is right to speak with 
the accent of Cumberland— and at 
nil events Tis not for Scotchmen any 
where to criticise any southron's 
speech — for any man to do so in the 

House of God.— Mr Tyson, the most 


substantial statesman in all the dale, 
is himself the clerk. Had he been 
born a second son, he would not have 
shamed any pulpit iu the north as 
priest. The responses are made 
earnestly — the sermon is sound and 
simple — and some yOung female 
\oicoa there do most sweetly sing 
the Psalms ! The blessing is im- 
plored and granted ; and issuing si- 
lent into the open air, we there inter- 
change friendly greetings, not only 
between all neighbours living within 
this hollow, but a few who may al- 
most be called strangers, coming from 
the low lands at the foot of the Lake, 
or, perhaps, even from the other 
side of the mountain. 

We ha\e scarcely said a single 
word, all this while, of the Lake of 
Wastwater. In days of gloom we 
have seen it pitch black. In storm- 
days, we have seen and heard it too 
— tumbling with white breakers like 
the sea. But we love to look on it on 
this sweet Sabbath day, without a 
murmur on its margin, and shewing 
us that there are more clouds than 

we suspected on the sky. 


\\ AsrW ATt.lt IX A STOJtM. 

There b a Luke hid fur among the hills, 

That raves at mind tin* throm* of solitude. 

Not Jed by gentle .streams, or playful rills, 
lint headlong cat :iraet and rushing flood. 

There, gleam no lovely lines of hanging wood, 

No spot of sundiine lights her sullen side; 

J‘*or , 'bon or shaped the wild in wrathful moot!. 

And o’er the tempest heaved the mountain's pride* 

If thou art one, in dark presumption blind, 

Who wiiitly deem'st no spirit like to thine, - 
Th.it lofty genius deifies thy mind, 

Tall prostrate here at Nalmc’s stormy shrine. 

And as the thunderous seen e disturbs thy heart, 

Lift thy changed eye, and own how low thou art. 

W AS 1 VS VI*. Is IN A (ALU. 

Is this the Lake, the rradle of the storms. 

Where silence never tames the mo uu tain-roar, 

Where poets fear their self-created forms, 

Or, sunk in trance severe, their God adore ? 

Is this the Lake, for ever dark and loud 
With wave and tempest, cataract and iloud ? 

Wondrous, O Nature! is thy sovereign power, 

That gives to horror hours of peaceful mirth ; 

Tor here might beauty build her summer-bower ! 

L«» ! where yon ruiubow spans the smiling eaitb, 

And, ilotlied in glory, through a silent '•bower 
The mighty Sun mines forth, a godlike birth ; 

While, ’ncath his loving eye, the gentle Lake 
Lies like a sleeping child too blest to vAike. 

Though appearances are against appears to be proved — a boat. We 
it, from circuinbtautiul evidence this should like to see the Wastwater 
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Phenomenon on Windermere. A 
most uncommon build, with bulging 
bows big enough to break any billow 
that ever came to any of the shores 
of our seas from the Pole. In stern, 
a Hottentot Venus. Capsize her, 
and bottom up, she would be about 
as roomy as yon ohapel. To make 
her crawl snail-wise, would require 
a strong power of steam. Only two 
oars H Now shew yourselves men — 
like your mothers before you — O ye 
Adelphi; and 

“ Row, vassals ! row, for the pride of the 
Highlands !” 

At this rate the greater part even of 
the Perpetual Motion will be ex- 

? snded before we reach the Skrees. 

hink you that she is absolutely un- 
der weigh V We have a feeling, now 
that we acknowledge she does move, 
that the huge hulk is going back- 
wards. Can the Adelphi be backing 
water ? Well done, Jonathan — bring 
the assistance of all your strength to 
bear on the bow-oar. There she goes 
—the Tortoise 1 She would noi lie 
over an inch — with that breadth of 
beam — under a mainsail of a hun- 
dred yards of canvass, even in a hur- 
rieaue. Built for safety and slates. 
What a quantity of com would she 
not contain! w Also much cattle.” 
The whole congregation are here — 
curate and clerk — and yet the popu- 
lation seems sparse. She must draw 
the water of a well. Luck y that line 
of shore goes plumb down, or we 
should have to remain here till she 
went to pieces, and then we could 
all float to land on the keel. How 
now ? She seems to be accelerating 
her onward motion according to the 
squares of the distances. Why, she 
is a clipper. We sit at the helm, like 
Jason in the Argo, and yonder, hang- 
ing in the sun, is the Golden Fleece. 

More beautiful than ever are the 
Skrees. There they stretch from 
head to foot of the Jaice, as they may 
be seen with their “ shivering shin- 
le” in Green’s Sketches, and eke in 
is Guide. He well says— we remem- 
ber his words — “ From the feet of the 
monstrous crags which often over- 
hang their bases, the mountain is one 
continued surface of loose stones, 
which occasionally shiver* into the 
water ; nay, the rocks themselves 
have been known to fall, to the ter- 
esaraad dismay of the peaceful neigh- 


bouring inhabitants, and so much in 
volume as to shake the very founda- 
tions of the mountains.” Mr Hut- 
chinson, in his History of Cumber- 
land— a quiet, honest man, not given 
to romancing, like poets and paint- 
ers, says, we recollect — " Part of 
the dills or scar consists of rotten 
stone and red gravel, which is conti- 
nually running down into Waatwator 
Lake with great precipitancy, which 
sometimes, ‘when a more than ordi- 
nary break or rent happens, causes 
a prodigious noise, Jbe , and smoke , 
which in the night-time appears like 
lightning to the inhabitants of Nether 
Wastdale. On the top of the Skrees 
stood for ages a very laige stone, 
called Wilson's Horse, but about 
twenty years ago it fell down into 
the lake, when a cleft was made 
about a hundred yards long, four feet 
w ide, and of incredible depth.” For- 
tunate for Mr W ilsou that he was not 
mounted at the time ; but he has as 
many hobbies as Christopher him- 
self, and had it not been Sunday, 
would have been galloping now all 
over the mountains. 

We called, a few minutes ago, lhe 
Skrees beautiful ; and so they are, if 
there be beauty in colour — as Green 
says finely of them, “ in all the sub- 
dued colours of the rainbow.” In 
rnauy parts— here and there — is the 
finest soft red ore, used for what is 
called snt itt in* j (ruling or marking) 
the sheep. It stains! the shingle with 
what in the sunshine seems liquid 
gold ; and in the shade, vermilion, or 
crimson, or purple, as it may be, or 
all the three blended, in the distance, 
into one miscellaneous hue, to paint 
which would require the pencil of a 
Poussin, a Turner, or a Thomson. 
And then how majestically the 
league-longshch ing line slopes down 
to the water, from the horrid abrupt- 
ness of the clifl-range above, that far 
as the eye can reach is bristling with 
battlements l 

Let us do the pretty to the ladies, 
and not suffer them in disembarking 
to plump. The party quietly dis- 
solves like a gay summer cloud — one 
fragment away down to the Strands, 
another westward away in the direc- 
tion of the shoulder of Seatallan to 
their own hoiue-gleu, and a third 
over Latterbarrow eastward ho ! into 
Miterdale. The Tysons, the Flet- 
cher*, and the Ritwns, with North 
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in the centre, the Adelphi revolving 
round him like his satellites, and 
Jonathan his tail, move mi towards 
Eiisthwalte and the Crook ; two se- 
parate nests of houses, the one sweet- 
ly situated on the south side of the 
river (the lrt), and the other on the 
borders, and in breezy weather with- 
in murmur, of the lake. 

Go' where we will, all people are 
but too happy to make us happy ; 
which, on our giving due considera- 
tion to our savage temper, must for 
ever in our mind remain verily a great 
mystery, a simple fact— an element- 
ary law — an original principle of 
human nature which admits of no 
analysis. Forenoon and afternoon 

service in the chapel being all in 
one, and to give time for coining, and 
going from afar, wisely occupying 
the middle day, there yet remain a 
good many hours of the Sabbath ; 

and nothing forbids that the eve 
should find us, as you shall see, at 
a noiseless Festival. 

From a field fronting (’rook, on a 
point somewhat elevated, there is 
one of the best views, not only of the 
head, but of the whole body of the 
Lake. Oij the right flows the li t, if 
not canopied yet curtained with 
trees; and should the eye pursue 
that silvan stream, it gathers with a 
glance, that may become a gaze, the 
rock-broken greensward of Latter- 
barrow. But on the Name side are 
the Skrees — seen here in perspective, 
and somewhat foreshortened ; but 
that only adds to their height, and 
from no other point of view are the 
colours more beautiful, more* ma- 
jestic the outline, more magnificent 
the crowning cliffs. On the other 
side of the Lake, the road to Wast- 
dalehead is seen winding, in obe- 
dience to the bays, which are more 
numerous than any body could sup- 
pose, when looking down the water; 
and between Over Beck ami Nether 
Beck bridges, (we, though not you, 
see both,) dipping into the woods. 
Between these two bridges,— the one 
—the farthest off— at the base of Yew- 
barrow, and the other of Middle Fell, 
—retiring far away up over the beau- 
tiful Bowderdale, are seen many 
mountains, of which the chief are 
Knot-Ends, the Chair, and Gosforth 
Crags ; these seem to belong to Y ew- 
barrow. Belonging rather to Middle 
Fell, you see those curious cones, 


the Hay Cocks ; curious, but magni- 
ficent, at the northern end of which 
is Great Coivder Crag, a vast rock, 
which, observed from more elevated 
stations, seems almost to vie in gran- 
deur with those on the margin of 
Scawfell and the Pikes. But Yew- 
barrow herself is here “ apparent 
Queen.” So soft seems the sweep 
from her crown in the sky to her 
feet in the Lake, that the eye glides 
down it, if you will suffer us to say 
so, like tin 1 flight of an easy-descend- 
ing dove. Far oft in front is the Great 
Gable, and round comes the eye by 
the Pikes, Scavv, and Lingmell, till 
it comes hack again to the Skrees; 
and thuN have we in vain attempted 
to describe the square or circle, call 
it which ye choose, within which lies 
the gleam of Wast water, and beyond, 
the tree-tops, having here a giove- 
like look, and seeming, for you can- 
not see its hundred held-ericJosures 
with their thousand walls, to make a 
forest of Wastdalehead. 

Ill the very middle of this field 
fronting (’rook, and a tew hundred 
yards or less from that village-like 
farmhouse, stands by itself a stately 
Sycamore. We have seen twenty 
cattle, whisking their tails unerowd- 
ed under its umbrage, and so might 
twenty more; though the sycamore, 
you know, is not a tree that spreads 
so wide a shadow as either a lime 
or an oak. Now, under it, will you 
believe us, while wf*ha\c been wan- 
dering about, astonished at our own 
eloquence in descanting on all the vi- 
sible glories, for the instruction of the 
Adelphi, have tin* arthe inmates of 
Crook and Eusthwaite laid out, cir- 
cling the stem, tables and forms, and 
stools and chairs ; one of the latter, 
framed of course after the antique 
fashion of the black mahogany oak- 
wood, with high-arched hack quaint- 
ly carved, and arms of which the 
elbows grin with griffins, set like a 
throne beside a throne, for Christo- 
pher North. For the other, to our 
left, Is for Crook hipiself; and as 
we sit, the sycamore divides into two 
equal halves lake, mountain, and 
sky ; yet still the whole is but one 
landscape, fpr we can, whenever we 
choose, cut down, in imagination, — 
in reality may it live a thousand 
years ! — the gigantic tree. 

But the Curate has asked a bless- 
ing, and the cups and the cake* go 
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round. Dalesmen do not dine much 
on Sabbath. 15ut they, nevertheless, 
take their meals; and there is no 
other prepared with t>o little trouble, 
as tea. Baked yesterday, but reheat- 
ed within the hour— thin as wafers, 
but wide as the round of the spa- 
cious gridiron, is not that a beautiful 
pile of oaten bread, fifty fai ls to the 

S ound— and crump, crump, crump? 

iut our business now is to “ bury 
tbe diet, not to praise it and to de- 
scribe, much more to detail the 
\ hauls, might o fiend the modest 
givers of the feast. 

We have numbered the tenants of 
the silvan tent, and without count- 
ing' some sprinklings of children, we 

find that we. are as the years of a 
Dumbarton Virgin, thirty and five. 
And among them some of the love- 
liest lasses of Nether Wastdale. That 
is a ylotious girl on the left side of 

young Ritson, who threw Speddiug 
last Whitsuntide at Oosforth. And 
is not she a yrtwrful creature, smi- 
ling a few farther down, between 
the Adelphi, who sceui, in the chai af- 
ter of the Rival Brothers, already 
wellnigh at their wit’s end ? An outer 
circle of bonnets, with ribands of 
all sorts of colours, so blazes louud 
us, that we wonder the grass is not 
bet on fire. And what is no Jess sin- 
gular than beautiful, there are not 
two maidens there — not even these 
fairies who, we have just now been 
told, are twins— with hair of the 
barne colour, each pretty head having 
it-, own hue, from the flaxen fair to 
the coal-black, comprehending all the 
varieties of yellow', brow n, and au- 
burn ; while, ’tis ih vain to demy it, 
that freckled damsel, with light blue 
eyes, thick neck, atid full bosom of 
dazzling whiteness, lias received 
from nature, we know not whether in 
love or anger, a fiery-red poll, bushy 
as any wig, though by the strong 
ligatures, you can swear is rooted, 
far back on that bold broad fore- 
head, the shock of her own indis- 
putable hair. Crook whispers in our 
ear that she is* called the Comet. 

Ha ! a gentle pattering of rain, that 
sets the afternoon birds "a-singing/as 
if it were but spring. The bce-mur- 
mur above our heads, irtight nowal- 
jnost be called thunder. But were 
the shower to fall heavier and heavier 
for hours, not a drop — or but a few 
drops— -would dance upon our tables. 


Hurrying, the children collect the 
bonnets, and sportively putting them 
on, tbe urchins are buried in the 
“ straw-built sheds.” Grass and 
grove glitter; and Bowers unseen 
before, are set a-smiling in tho dew. 
Come whence it may, the rain comes 
not from the clouds; for no cloud 
is on the sky above the sycamore. 
Yes— a braided fold lies lower than 
the blue, and thence descends the 
moisture that, but for the leaves, 
would not be heard, as it is not seen, 
to fall. How fragrant ! For the Irt 
lms banks of broom, as well as of 
birches; people can have no uoses 
who say wild-ttowers have no scent; 
and sweet is the breath of cows. But 
there is breath thut is sweeter still; 
for young children are venturing now 
to climb the knees of rosy maidens ; 
and sure enough the blended balm is 
ho delightful, that many of the youths 
and virgins cannot choose but be iu 
love. Lo ! a glory in tbe far distance 
— u j) in Wastdale. Sun and shower 
have met there; and seldom have 
we seen such a ltainbovv. 

Ill tbe old Scottish ballads there 
are many lyrical transitions, which, 
we remember once hearing Cole- 
ridge say, were less frequently, per- 
haps, to lie attributed to the teeliug 
or geuiuN of the sweet singers of glen 
or wood, though true it is that they 
were poets of God’s own making, 
than to the falling out, in the course 

of oral tradition, of intermediate 
passionless verses, which “ memory 
willingly Jet die;” and hence many < 
of those calluhc juncture? which have 
over us the power of inspiration. So 
would it be, were we to print it all, 
in the lapse of years, with this our 
Journal of our Flight to the Lakes. 
Many paragraphs would drop away 
into oblivion ; but few, if any such, 
it is to be humbly hoped, are among 
the number to he found in Maga. 
We have drawn our pen through 
them, and they are ready- obi itera- 
ted to tbe band of time. Several of 
that sort — though in themselves, per- 
haps, not unpretty — intervene iu the 
original manuscript, between the ul- 
timate word in the preceding para- 
graph (Rainbow), aud the startling 
first term of tbe one you are about 
to recite— a passionate apostrophe. 

Art Rum the Evening Star, sole 
Shiner in a sky that might have 
tempted out tho whole starry host 
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from the inmost heavens ! Thou hast 
glided down, all by thyself, to take 
a look of this fair earth, as Gradually 
it is growing dim in the dying day. 

Few eyes as yet regard thee, for 'tis 
not, thinks the ordinary observer of 
nature, till another hour of dusk, 
thine allotted time. No wise astro- 
nomer are we, yet, like the shep- 
herds of old on the Chaldean moun- 
tains, we have studied the stars in a 
natural philosophy of our own ; and 
just now we raised our eyes to hea- 
ven, with n sweet suspicion that 
thou in thy beauty wert there; and, 

41 Low in lhe lake soft burns the even- 
ing star !” 

Lovely, as we seem to near it, the 
trembling shadow there— one thinks 
that erelong the oar might touch it; 
but thou thyself art even as a Spirit, 
that dwell’st in regions “ beyond the 
reaches of our souls,* 1 yet mysteri- 
ously allied, else why made to man 
the idle revelation intimating so 


much, yet explaining nothing, with 
the future destinies of those whose 
present doom is in the dust! 

And is it possible that Wostwnter 
can be more than three miles long, 
as laid down on the map ? The dark- 
ening mountains have been so clo- 
sing in upon us, that we have been 
mistaking the shadows for the shore ; 
but here it is, and from the bow of 
our boat we can step out upon the 
margin. Friends! move on towards 
tin* house, and leave us for an hour 
alone ; 

“ For solitude is some!, tows best society, 
And a short absence ur^es sweet return !” 

A dream of old, born of that pen- 
sive smile of moonlight., for her disk 
is in ascension behind the low south- 
ern hills, — a dream of old returns 
upon us, bringing with it the. plea- 
sant faces of friends, some of whom 
we can hope but to meet in heaven. 
Here is the spot where, many years 
ago, was pitched the Angler's Tent. 


All me ! even now I see before me stand. 

Among the verdant holly- boughs half bid. 

The little radiant airy Fvrainid, 

Like some wild dwelling ImiJt in Fairy land. 

As silently as gathering cloud it rose, 

And seems :i cloud descended on the c.uih. 
Disturbing not the Sabbath-day’s repose, 

Yet gently stirring at the quiet birth 

Of every short-lived breeze : the sunbeams greet 

The beauteous stranger in the lonely ba\ ; 

Close to its shading tree two streamlets meet, 

With gentle glide, as weary of their play. 

And in the liquid lustre of the lake 
Its image sleep*, reflected far below ; 

Such image ns the clouds of .summer make. 

Clear seen amid the waveless water’s glow. 

As slumbering inlant still, and pure as April enow. 


Wild though the dwelling seem, thus rising fair, 

A sudden stranger ’mid the silvan scene, 

One spot of radiance on surrounding green, 

Human it is — and human souls arc there! 

Look through that opening in the canvass wall. 
Through which by fits the scarce-felt breezes piny, 

— Upon three happy souls thine eyes will fall, 

The summer lambs are not more blest than they ! 

On the green turf all motionless they lie, 

Tn dreams romantic ns the dreams of sleep, 

The filmy air slow-glimmering on their eye, 

And in their ear the murmur of the deep. 

Or haply now by some wild-winding brook, 

Deep, silent pool, or waters rushing loud, # ' 

In thought they visit many a fairy nook 
That rising mists in rainbow colours ahrouif, 

And ply the Angler’s sport involved in mountain-cloud 

Yes I dear to ns that solitary trade, 

’Mid vernal pence in peacefulness pursued. 
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Through rocky glen, wild moor, And banging wood) 
White-flowering meadow, nnd romantic glade ! 

The sweetest visions of our boyish years 
Come to our spirits with a murmuring tone 
Of running waters,— and one stream appears, 
Remember’d all, tree, willow, bank, and stone ! 

How glad were we, when after sunny showers 
Its voice came to us issuing from the school ! 

How fled the vacant, solitary hours, 

By dancing rivulet, or silent pool ! 

And still our souls retain iu manhood’s prime 
The love of joys our childish years that blest ; 

So now encircled by these hills sublime, 

'VVc Anglers, wandering with a tranquil breast, 

Buijld in this happy vale a fairy bower of rest ! 

"Within that bower are strewn in careless guise, 

Idle one day, the angler’s simple gear; 

Lines that, as fine as floating gossamer, 

Dropt softly on the stream the silken flies ; 

The limber rod that shook its trembling length, 
Almost as airy as the line it threw, 

"Vet often bending in an arch of strength 
When the tired salmon rose at last to view, 

Now lightly leans across the rushy bed, 

On which at night we dream of sports by day ; 

And, empty now, beside it ilose is laid 
The goodly pannier framed of osiers gray ; 

And maple bowl in which we wont to bring 
The limpid water from the morning wave, 

Or from some mossy and sequeslet’d spring 
To which datk rocks a grateful coolness gave, 

Such as might Hermit use in solitary cave f 

And ne’er did Hermit, with a purer breast, 

Amid the depths of silvuu silence pray, 

Thun pray’d we friends on that mild quiet day, 

By God and man beloved, tin* day of rest ! 

All passions in our souls were lulld to bleep, 

Ev’n hv the power of Nature’s holy bliss ; 

"hile Innocence her watch in peace did keep 

Over the spirit’* thoughtful happiness 1 

B’e view’d the green earth with a loving look. 

Like us rejoicing in the gracious sky ; 

A voice came to us from the running brook 
That seem’d to breathe a grateful melody. 

Then all things seem'd imbued with life and sense, 

And as from dreams with kindling smiles to wake. 
Happy in beauty and in innocence; 

While, pleased mir itnvanl quiet to partake, 

Lay hush'd, as in a trance, the scarcely-' breathing lake. 

Yet fhink not, in this wild and Lury spot, 

This ini ogled happiness of earth and heaven, 

^hit’ll to our hearts this Sabbath-day was given, 

Think not, that far-off friends were quite forgot. 

Helm -crag arose before our half-dosed eyes 
With colours brighter than the brightening dove; 
Beneath that guardian mount a cottage Ilea 
Encircled by the halo breathed from Love ! 
m And sweet thatftri welling rest* upon the brow 
(J)encath its sycamore) of Orest- hill, 

As if it smiled on Windermere below, 

Her green recesses and her islands still ! 


tAttg. 
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Thus, gently-blended many a human thought 

With those that pence and solitude supplied, 

Till in our hearts the moving kindness wrought. 

With gradual influence, like a flowing tide, 

And for the lovely sound of human voice we sigh’d. 


And hark ! a laugh, with voices blended, stola 
Across the water, echoing from the shore 
And during puuses short, the beating oar 
Brings the glad music closer to the soul. 

We leave our Tent ; and lo ! a lovely sight 
Glides like a living creature through the air. 

For air the water seem** thus passing bright, 

A living creature beautiful and fair ! 

Nearer it glides; and now the radiant glow 

That on its radiant shadow seems to float, 

Turns to a virgin band, a glorious show, 

Rowing with happy smiles a little boat. 

Towards the Tent their lingering course they steer, 
And cheerful now upon the shore they stand, 

In maiden hash fulness, yet free from fear. 

And by our side, gay-moving hand in hand. 

Into our Tent they go, a beauteous sister-band ! 

Scarce from our hearts had gone the sweet surprise, 
Which this glad troop of rural maids awoke ; 

Scarce had a more familiar kindness broke 
From the mild lustre of their shining eyes, 

£if the Tent seem’d encircled by the sound 
Of many voices ; in an instant stood 
Men, women, children, all the circle round. 

Ami with a friendly joy the strangers view’d. 
Strange was it to behold this gladsome crowd 
Our late so solitary dwelling till; 

And strange to hear their greetings mingling loud, 
Where all before was undUturb’d and still. 

Yet was the Mir delightful to our ear, 

And moved to happiness our inmost blood. 

The sudden change, the unexpected cheer. 

Breaking like sunshine on a pensive mood, 

This breath and voice of life in seeming solitude f 


Hard task it was, in our small Tent to find 
Scats foi our f|iiickly-gathcr’d company; 

But in them all was such a mirthful glee, 

I ween they soon were seated to their mind ! 

Some viewing with a hesitating look 

The panniers that contained our travelling fare. 

On them at last their humble station took, 

Pleased at the thought, and with a smiling air. 
Some on our low-framed beds then chose their Mat, 
Each maid the youth that loved her best besides 
While many u gentle look, and whisper sweet, 
Brought to the stripling's face a gladsome pride. 

The playful children on the velvet green, 

Soon ns the first- felt bash fulness was fled. 

Smiled to each other at the wondrous scene, 

And whisper’d words they to each other said. 

And raised in sportive fit the shining, goldeu head ! 


Since that sweet scene, thus sim- 
ply sung, grey heads have Been bu- 
ried — dark heads grown grey! Maids, 
whose faces were as morn, are ma- 
trons now, with countenances like 


the gloaming— mothers, who have 

wept the death of children-«-widows, 
who have sat by the saddest of all 
graves. 

Yet why should we mourn, see* 
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ing (bat all the families in the Dale 
are so happy l Was not that Syca- 
more another Tent 3 1 Anil has not this, 
too, been a pleasant Sabbath ? Yet to 
have enjoyed it, as we have done, is 
felt to have been forgetfulness of 
the more delightful past, nay, worse, 
ingratitude. We could weep to think 
that we have smiled. Oh ! heartless 
mirth ! and soulless merriment ! 
Shallow must be our spirit, with 
whom life’s old affections have been 
so transitory ! and the thoughts that 
we once believed steadfast "in their 
places as the haupted hills that in- 
spired them, unsubstantial as the 
shadows of shades ! 

What ! our dear friend Tyson lin- 
gering among the bushes, and, like 
an eavesdropper, overlisteuiug our 
soliloquy? But that honest face, at 
all times happy, and at no times joy- 
ous overmuch, has convinced us that 
fill this weeping wisdom is almost as 
bad as laughing folly; that ’tis even 
sinful to be thus sorrowful ; that 
religion counsels cheerfulness to 
memory, who, pensive often, should 
try never to complain ; and that na- 
ture’s self is outraged, sacred as may 
seem the idol-worship, when with 
the living before our eyes to love, 
and be beloved, we vainly consume 
our hearts in lamentation for the un- 
sympathizing dead. 

And see — far wide and high the 
sky is all besprinkled with stars. 
The inoon takes care not to let out 
her whole power of light, lest she 
should obscure the lustre that she 
loves ; and is willing now even to 
veil her own radiance with some 
fleecy clouds. You must wonder, 
Tyson, to hear a sensible man like us 
thus maundering about the moon 
and stars. But we cannot bear to 
look at them shining on squares and 
streets, all full of great, staring, wide- 
windowed houses; and here* in Wast- 
dalehead we feel tltfi same joy in 
gazing heavenward that you might 
suppose a man xo suffer who had 
been couched for a cataract, and as 
, soon as his eyes had become able to 


face the light by experience of a few 
rays softly let in through a chink in- 
to his bedroom, were "brought here 
with them, still bandaged, and then 
on the removal of all obstruction, 
of a sudden shewn that sky ! 

Lightning ! yet so mild, that one 
might rail it a flash of moonlight. 
Perfectly harmless, ami therefore we 
love it, and look out for its return. 
It seems as if it came from the wiiig 
of an angel. And there — there — see, 
Mr Tyson, see — a falling /tar. We 
uspd to wonder in childhood what 
became of them, and supposed they 
might drop into the sea. The air is 
exceedingly rncteorous. For these 
streaks, which we ignorantly ima- 
gined wds the Milky Way, arc nei- 
ther more nor less than the Northern 
Lights. In high northern latitude* 
mariners have said they have heard 
them rustling — but. Parry says he 
never did— nor, al;^! poor Rons! 
’Tis beyond all doubt, the Aurora 
Borealis. Nothing will induce that 
phenomenon to sit— stand— or In- 
still for so much as one moment — 
mocking the most imaginative eyes 
with ceaseless transmutations. Poets 
have pretended to sec there phan- 
tom-knights, in single combat, enga- 
ging in front of opposing battles. 
But the shew is like nothing in hea- 
ven or earth but it*'*lf; and what n 
pity! it lias vanished, lea\ing but 
some dim wrecks behind, character- 
less as common clouds. 

We declare we are at the door. 
.Now, our dear and too hospitable 
friend, you must really not insist, on 
our taking any supper. A single 
glass, or two at the most, qf the old 
home ’browed will suffice for sleep. 
We must positively start in the morn- 
ing immediately after breakfast, and 
we know, that at this season of the 
year, your hour is seven; perhgps 
you will make it six ; for, according 
to the scheme, we shall have a long 
walk before us, and wc hope you 
will see us o\ or the Stye into Bor- 
rowdale. * 
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ELIEZER THE SAUK. AND ELIEZER THE SIMPLE. 


Eliezer the son of Tamid, the son 
of Koheleth, was the greatest scholar 
in the Dispersion. He knew ten lan- 
uages, was a master of all sciences 
nown in his day, and had baffled in 
disputation all the philosophers of 
the Court of the Emperor Hadrian, 
on whose memory be sorrow ! 

Such a luminary was required to 
keep up the fallen fame of his coun- 
try, for he lived in disastrous times. 
The bloody sword of Titus had mow- 
ed down his -people, like grass be- 
fore the; scythe. The ploughshare of 
desolation had gone over the ruins 
of his glorious city. Thousands and 
tens of thousands, who had esca- 
ped with their lives, and no more 
than their lives, had been driven into 
the uttermost parts of the earth, 
there to struggle with poverty, sor- 
row, and Nhauie. Judea was broken 
down into the dust, Hut the prodi- 
gious learning of Eliezer still threw 
a light on the fallen fortunes of the? 
people, and the Jews of Rome re- 
joiced tt) do honour to the name of 
their sage. Eliezer, the second Da- 
niel, the new Ezra, the wisest of 
the wise, were the common titles of 
this distinguished man. lie was now 
thirty years old, his understanding 
was in its maturity, his knowledge 
at its height, his fame in the mouths 
of all men. But what man is above 
temptation? Eliezer became arro- 
gant; and finding that none * of the 
rhetoricians of the court could with- 
stand the nervousness of his speech, 
and none of the logicians answer the 
subtlety of his reasoning, he suffered 
himself to be allured into the idea, 
that all human knowledge was with- 
in his grasp, that his presence of 
mind was incapable of failure, and 
that his genius was made to turn all 
the casualties of life to his advan- 
tage) justify all extravagance of pro- 
ject, and out of all hazard extract 
honour. 

The Mate of his countrymen un- 
der the fierce and cruel government 
of Rome, now formed the subject of 
all his thoughts, and vanity, the true 
tempter of" the learned, often drew 
before bis mental eye a picture of 
the triumph of his nation, and the 
tenfold triumph of the man by whom 
vol. xxxi r. NO. CM vi. 


its deliverance should be effected. 
Eliezer the Sage was a striking title, 
but Eliezer the Statesman was some- 
thing more; and Eliezer the Deli- 
verer, the successor of the Macca- 
bees, the victorious Joshua, the 
Judge of Judah, w'as still higher. 
His views expanded ; — what was to 
hinder his inarch from the deliver- 
ance of Judea, to the expulsion of 
the Roman armies from the East, to 
their overthrow in Europe, and final- 
ly to the erection of a new and B&cred 
dynasty in Rome itself, breaking 
down the old altars, abjuring the old 
idolatry, and adopting, by an univer- 
sal and illustrious conversion, the 
religion of the fathers of Jerusalem ? 
The idea was wild, but the imagina- 
tion in which it was formed was 
wilder, and the vanity which nurtu- 
red it, was wildest of all. 

Eliezer began to sound his coun- 
trymen in Rome ; the simplest hope 
of restoration was enough to stir 
every heart among them. He spread 
his conceptions through Italy, ten 
thousand daggers were drawn at the 

first whisper, and their wearers 
swore never to sheathe them, but at 
the command of the unknown cham- 
pion, who still trusted in the strong 
fidelity of Jewish hearts. But an- 
other suggestion spread a glow over 
his eager mind. Reports of passing 
pilgrims, from time to time, had kept 
up the memory of that portion of the 
Jewish people which once formed 
the Ten Tribes. By some they were 
described as a vast, vigorous, and 
wealthy nation, living in the richest 
regions beyond the Armenian moun- 
tains, preserving their ancient man- 
ners, learning, and worship, and buttl- 
ing with inajgnalion at the slavery 
of their countrymen under Rome. * 
Here was a force which, strongly 
stirred and wisely directed, might 
be irresistible by eve* the colossal 
strength of Rome. Eliezer deter* 
mined to commence the designs of 
his magnificent patriotism by appeal- 
ing to those axiles ; by enlisting their 
sympathy in his cause; and sum- 
moning them to the overthrow tf 
the great European tyranny. v 

But Eliezer found his ardours on 
this point but feebly shared iu Rome, 
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and he seemed likely to be reduced 
to speculation, until one evening, as 
he pondered the subject in his study, 
a stranger wab announced, a young 
Hebrew, who briefly told him, that, 
desirous to learn the laws of his 
country, he ottered himself as a dis- 
ciple to so illustrious an individual. 
“ But/* Baid he, “ I have one fear. 
I am ignorant, inexperienced, and 
feeble in mind. Wisest of the wise, 
whose fame has reached even the 
remotest corner of the Dispersion, of 
Israel, and whose knowledge rises 
above the darkness of mankind, as a 
beacon above the dark waves of the 
ocean, will not such companionship 
he a disgrace to mv lord Y I, too, am 

named by my father Eliezer; and how 
will it echo in the ears of the faith- 
ful, that under tlu* same roof dwell 
Eliezer the Wise, and Eliezer the 
Fool ?'* The sage was amused by the 
simplicity of his humble guest; but 
the proudest of the proud could not 
be offended by his humility. His 
knowledge, too, though merely of 
things that had passed under his own 
eyes, might be of some use, and 
Eliezer the Sage enjoyed the whole 
merit of his condescension in recei- 
vin'! Eliezer the Simple. 

The Ten Tribes came under dis- 
cussion in the course of one of their 
walks under the towering elms of 
the Princian Hill. The Sage warmed 
with his subject, and pictured with 

the ardour of eloquence the rejoicing 
spirit with which the exiles would 
hear that the glorious times of their 
country were about to revive ; the 
myriads that would inevitably flock 
to the standard of Judah, and the 
irresistible superiority of their hardy 
and vigorous and enthusiastic force, 
when brought into contact with the 
raw levies, and mercenary hostility 
of the troops of Rome, 44 How have 
you discovered all this” said the 
young Hebrew , 44 foriknow nothing 
of it V 1 * — ft must be bo/’ said the 
Sage, “ for it is human nature, and 
especially tlift nature of our people. 
They are, even here, hardy, resolute, 
and enthusiastic in every thing, and 
more than all in the cause of their 
country. It is true, fhat time may 
have worked some change in the 
temperament of men exiled for al- 
most a thousand years; thnt they 
tnayr have partially forgotten the lan- 
guage, or lost the high and holy im- 


pulses of the Jew. But we must 
take the facts for granted, till we can 
know better. /How to know better, 
constitutes the whole difficulty of 
the case/’— w 1 Should die before I 
found out the truth,” said the youth, 
with a bend of deep reverence, * eat- * 
cent, indeed, by going to sec them.” 

The expedient was vulgar from its 
simplicity. But the more Elfozer 
pondered, the more he brought him- 
self round to the necessity of adopt- 
ing the expedient. He laughed at 
his humble friend’s accidentally stri- 
king upon the point in question. But 
the facts were so essential to the 
project which had occupied so many 
days mid .nights of his profoundest 
thoughts, ana the magnitude of the 
project itself so fully counterbalan- 
ced all individual sacrifices, that the 
Sage resolved to leave his people 
wondering for a time at his absence, 
that they might hail his return as a 
pledge of freedom. The distance, 
the dangers, and the loss of time, 
were nothing compared with the re- 
storation of Israel ; and the Sage 
Eliezer, in as few days as allowed for 
his few preparations, left the gates of 
the capital vanishing behind In morn- 
ing mist, and with his humble fiiend, 
turned his face towards the great 
storehouse of human wealth, wisdom, 
and sanctity, the Lesser Asia. 

Eliezer himself wns what he had 
described liis people, enthusiastic, 
and his enthusiasm carried him with- 
out stop across tin* confines of Italy, 
into the depths of the Pannonian 
forests, from them among the heights 
of the Riphrean chain, and from them 
descending among the exquisite vrI- 
leys and gushing streams of Eastern 
Greece. But all the enthusiasm that 
ever burned in the bosom of rnan 
will not feed him when he is hungry, 
nor clothe him when he is naked. 
The forests and the highways had 
equally accomplished the objects of 
leaving the learned Rabbi’s purse 
and person in a dismantled state. 
Here was a contingency for which , 
the wisdom of the man who spoke 
ten languages had not thought of 
providing. The travellers entered 
the gates of Byzantium, but their 
magnificent architecture, worthy of 
the future capital of Asia and the 
Earth, and worthy, too, of greater 
thingH than the capita! of either, 
worthy of the heroism and the ge- 
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nius of Greece, was lost upon the 
hungry. 

They passed hastily in, crowded 
among a group of beggars hurrying 
to partake of a distribution of corn, at 
the door of the chief patrician, fol- 
lowed by a troop of Roman cavalry, 
escorting a ne.w governor, who kicked 
and flogged the beggars out of their 
way, without mercy, and an immense 
herd of swine, which made their way 
through both, without caring for the 
most palpable wrath of either. Elie- 
zer, strong of frame, haughty of heart, 
and tierce with famine, had rushed 
into the centre of the passage, where 
ho at length found himself fairly 
brought to a stand by the pressure 
of the crowd. Was be to suffer him- 
self to be trampled on by a rabble, 
beaten with the pike-shafts of a whole 
troop of horse, and rubbed all over 
by live hundred Thracian swine ? 
In the midst of contumely in all the 
suburb tongue, threats and scoffs in 
camp language, and the defilement 
of the abomination of his fathers, 
what was to be. done r Never was 
there a master of all the wisdom in 
greater want of a little of it, than at 
that moment. His ten languages 
would not have been worth one of 

the pikes that he saw flourishing 
over the heads of the mob in all di- 
rections. 

In short, the wisest of Rabbis was 
thoroughly perplexed, lie; turned to 
his humble friend, exclaiming in the 
bitterest accents of the original He- 
brew against the curse of Heathenism, 
which had tilled the world with sol- 
diers, beggars, and swine. “ To go 
on,” said be, “ is impossible, in the 
midst of *buch a crowd ; to stop, is 
to have one’s brains beaten out by 
those insolent pagans and their pikes; 
to go back is to be defiled by their 
natural companions, the abomination 
of Israel.” — ■“ Far lie it from me,” 
said bis friend, casting bis eyes to 
the earth, “ to utter a voice in the 
presence of my lord, the light of his 
people. But when I can neither stop, 
nor go forward nor backward, I try 
to go on one side.” As lie spoke the 
words, he pushed his hand against a 
door in the lofty wall, which gave way, 
and Eliezer, making a bound towards 
him, found himself suddenly out of 
theperil,and within a large and rich 
garden. 

Nothing could form a more grate- 


ful contrast to the scene from which 
the travellers had just been extrica- 
ted. *rhe roses lavishing their beau- 
ty in absolute thickets of bloom,- 
the grapes spreading their pearly and 
purple clusters over the walls— the 
marble terraces, the statues, every 
thing, a Parian fountain of exquisite 
sculpture, in which a nymph from 
the chisel of Praxiteles was tossing 
streams, like showers of silver, in 
the faces of two playful Cupids, for 
daring to rouse her from her slum- 
ber ; a succession of arbours of the 
clematis, and all the lovely and ver- 
durous plants that at once spread 
their shade, and breathe odours over 
the burning hours of an oriental 
summer ; all looked to the travellers' 
eyes like a vision of paradise, com- 
pared with the heat, the clamour, the 
choking vapours, the stifling dust, 
and tiie personal danger, from which 

they were distant, only by a foot of 
granite wall. The great Rabbi in- 
voluntarily thanked his humble 
friend, for his having employed his 
senses so much to the purpose. 
“ However,” said he, “ I have no 
doubt that we should have both dis- 
covered it, if those insolent, pagans 
had but given us time.” His simple 
disciple made no answer ; for at this 
moment, half-a-dozen personages of 
angry looks, and armed with staves, 
scarcely less formidable than the 
pike-shafts, were seen coming down 

upon them in full charge. The tra- 
vellers were instantly surrounded, 
seized, and accused of having broken 
into the grounds for the purpose of 
robbing them of the Smyrnese me- 
lons, expressly intended for the Pre- 
fect's table. The Rabbi was indig- 
nant at the insult offered to the lu- 
minary of the Sanhedrim. But his 
wrath was of no use. The angry 
gardeners were hut the more con- 
vinced of his delinquency. 

Eliezer was by nature eloquent, 
and by habit a first-rate logician. He 
proved, with a torrent of incompa- 
rable language, the«imp©ssibility of 
his having known any thing about 
the Prefect or his mqjons, and fairly 
outreksoned all the wisdom of their 
cultivators* But his very eloquence 
was fatal to his cause. The honest 
gardeners shook their *heads, con- 
ceived that they had caught a lawyer, 
and thereupon promptly concluded 

that the question of his knavery was 
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beyond dispute. They* proceeded to 
drag liim nor ward ; but whetl^r to 
suspend him from One of the peach- 
trees that overhung the spot with 
euch shadowy luxuriance, or to 
drown him in the river that poured 
in such crystal freshness through 
the arbours, was evidently the only 
point now waiting for decision. 
Eliezer cast a parting look at his fel- 
low-traveller ; it told the very pro- 
found of perplexity. 

This was no time for ceremonial. 
His friend, whose silence had earn- 
ed for him the fortunate distinction 
at that time of being overlooked, or 
at worst, of being considered only as 
the tool of his more brilliant asso- 
ciate, now pushed forward into the 
crowd, and said, “ Master, why 
should we not tell what brought us 
into Byzantium at all r” There was 
something in the simplicity of the 
language, or of the speaker, which 
pleased the men of the spade. It 
was, at least, more in their own 
style than the fine Roman periods of 
his eloquent friend. They stopped 
to hear Lim out. They were amused 
by the folly of two men attempting 
to make their road good through the 
world, only to find out a colony of 
miserable Jews. They burst out 
into roars of rustic merriment at the 
oddities of their travel, were delight- 
ed with the chances of their being 
starved, and could not restrain their 

laughter at hearing that their whole 
wardrobe consisted of the clothes on 
their half-naked limbs. Compassion, 
however, at last began to find its way, 
when laughter was tired. They ad- 
vised the travelling sage to go home 
again as soon as “ so great a block- 
head could find his way and 
above all, to beware of being again 
found among melon beds in the 
neighbourhood of Byzantium; but 
to his friend, they offered the high- 
est promotion within their gift, pro- 
nouuced hitn to have more brains 
than a hundred of such talkers , told 
him that he was even worthy to be a 
Byzantine gardener, and promised 
him the first vacant spade. 

The Rabbi was, if the truth must 
be told, intolerably mortified. But 
hk neck was spared. He v\as not to 
Boat fibovcf the heads of mankind 
from the boughs of the peach-tree, 
*ftor to sail beneath their feet down 

^hetfmpid depths uf the river. There 


Was some comfort even in this. But 
he made a vow in his bouI, to be ex- 
posed to no more comparisons if he 
could, and get rid of his downcast 
friend on the earliest opportunity. 
He, however, heard with some de- 
gree of gratification, his refusal of 
the tempting offer of preferment. A 
thousand miles still lay between him 
and the nearest settlement of his lost 
countrymen. The forests, rivers, 
and barbarism through which he had 
already passed, had stripped him of 
his money, turned his robes into 
shreds, and his feet into an epitome 
of every pang of fever, cr^mp, and 
the actual cautery. European tra- 
vel had giveu him a foretaste of the 
progress over the rugged plains of 
Asia Minor, the marshes of Babylon, 
the chain of Caucasus, and the sands 
of Parthia, which seriously diminish- 
ed his fondness for solitary journey- 
ing. He therefoie took his depar- 
ture, glad to find his humble friend 
following him ; and even not sorry 
to see that friend's arms loaded, by 
the bounty of the gardeners, with a 
melon worthy of the Pne feet’s own 
most luxurious hour. 

The melon was destined to be of 
good service. The sun was hot, and 
they sat down to rest together under 
the walls of a sumptuous house, of 
which all the doors and windows 
were open to catch a breath of air. 
A group of slaves were loitering out- 
side the portico. They surrounded 
the melon-bearer, and offered to 
make a purchase on the spot. 

The Sage suggested, that they 
should realize the value of their mer- 
chandise as socm as possible. 

“No doubt,” whisperedliis friend 
in turn; “but in my country, the 
customer that you look out for, in a 
very different person from the cus- 
tomer that looks out for you/* 

“ Simpleton,” exclaimed the Rab- 
bi, “ your melon will not keep above 
a day ; and unless you take what 
these fellows offer, we must starve.” 

The remonstrance seemed to be 
thrown away upon the melon-hearer, 
who had risen, apparently attracted 
by the sound of a lute, and some 
sweet voices singing within an open 
chamber, at some distance. He sta- 
tioned himself under the window, 
listening. 

The (Hiamber was stately ; — a pavi- 

lion of silk, green as the leaf of the 
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vine that curled and festooned round 
it, and beneath that pavilion, a ban- 
quet, whose gold and onyx vases 
alone might have made the revenue 
of an Asiatic, king; but now, made 
the property or the plunder of the 
gallant Tribune, commander of the 
twenty-third legion. Down the sides 
of the table were seated a long line 
of the young and fair of Byzantium, 
listening to the alternate chant and 
recitation of a group of Greek min- 
strels, performing a scene from the 
Electra. Even the grave ears of the 
Rabbi were soothed by the delicious 
harmony ; and as the richness of the 
verse sank into his soul, he dreamed 
of glory once more. Hut there were 
other thoughts dawning on his ex- 
cited spirit. In Italy he had left be- 
hind him one, to whom even his 
pride of understanding was made to 
bow; Khczer bad a heart, though it 
had been buried under a weight of 
folios, and that heart could some- 
times remind him, that though speak- 
ing ten languages, Jie could feel the 
delightful weakness that, more than 

all the sensations of human nature, 
raises us above, or sinks us below, 
the level of man. 

The diamond eyes of Narislma, 
the. daughter o( bis neighbour Jaran, 
had taught him a lesson which often 
confused his philosophy; and the 
keenest struggle which his depar- 
ture from Rome had cost even Ids 
arrogant and daring spirit, was the 
necessity of leaving this exquisite 
creature, without disclosing to her 
the secret that was often nearly an 
Overmatch for his philosophy. In 

the half dream into which the har- 
mony lulled him, the name of the 
beloved stole from his heart to bis 
lips. His conscience instantly smote 
him. The offence might not be much 
for a man of thirty, and in the i'ull 
animation of the passions ; but what 
was it for a Ilabbi of the first re- 
nown, a walking repository of the 
wisdom of the wise, the future liber- 
ator of his. country, and now a heroic 
pilgrim, travelling through sands 
and snows, lire and water, for her 
unequalled cause? 

In the mean time. Ids simple asso- 
ciate had drawn the cloak from his 
shoulders, uncovered the melon to 
the day, and approaehed it towards 
the casement. The odour was con- 
veyed into the apartment with the 


current of air. It was delicious* All 
recognised the perfume of a fruit 
which the Priefect kept with, prover- 
bial jealousy for himself. It was 
the only luxury wanting to the luxu- 
rious board that now lay spread be- 
fore the gallant Legionary. He or- 
dered its instant purchase. But the 
possessor was found to be reluctant. 
The Tribune, indignant at the delay, 
rose from his couch, and advanced 
to the window, to see whether the 
head of the rqfuser was worth the 
edge of a Roman sword. But his 
steps were suddenly surrounded, 
his wrath was softened, and hie 
sword confined in its sheath by a 
circle of fair hands, enough to have 
fettered the ire of Mars himself. 
The simple merchant and his mer- 
chandize were obviously and equally 
at his mercy. But the Roman was 
in a scene and an hour of tender- 
ness. lie took a purse from his belt, 
and fiung it out, in the midst of a 
chorus of sweet approbation and 
sweeter smiles, worth ten times the 
money. The melon was duly de- 
livered, and deserved all its applause. 
The simple traveller glided away 
before it had gone the round of 
the tabic; exidently from some 
knowledge that the generosity of 
Roman Tribunes seldom lasted 
much longer. Eliezer, for once not 
disposed to dispute, walked after 
him, straight to and through the city 
gates. His companion now counted 
his day’s profits. The purse con- 
tained ten times the sum that had 
been offered in the first instance. 

“ You have made the wiser«bar- 
gain after all,” observed the sage. 

“ 1 do not know that,” answered 
bis disciple ; “ but, in my country, 
we never sell if we can help it, till 
our commodity is asked for; and 
always prefer the master to the 
slave.” 

The price of this day’s merchan- 
dise supplied the means of carrying 
the travellers through Asia Minor. 
It was frugally usef) ; and in a cli- 
mate where the sky saves the trou- 
ble of a canopy to the bed, and the 
leaves of nectarine* and jasmines 
make excellent coverlets, they dis- 
pensed but little for shelter, night 
or day? Their money- accordingly 
staid with them, till it saw them 
fairly embarked for the coast of 
Tripolis, and there the last coin took 
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leave of them on the shore, and re* 
turned to circulate from the haftdft 
of porters* into the hands of collec- 
tors of the revenue, from them 
into the bauds of the men and noiaid- 
ens of the PriefectV palace, who 
had the care of petitions from the 
collectors for promotion, from them 
into the hands of the Prefect, who 
sold the promotion, and from them 
into the hands of the original Tri- 
bune, for connivance. 

The Rabbi and his c^pipauion 
landed at the foot<of the Anti-Liban- 
us, in the exact condition for climbing 
the lofty range that shuts out Asia 
Minor from Syria, or for climbing 
any other precipice of marble that 
encumbers the globe. They were 
thin as lizards, were taught to live 
almost upon air, and were altogether 
disburdened of clothes, merchan- 
dise, and money. The prospect be- 
fore them now began to be formi- 
dable. Both looked terribly cast 
down. But Efiezer’s bold nature 
triumphed in difficulties, and he was 
besides a little ashamed of having 
subsisted so long upon the mere good 
luck of a being so confessedly his 
inferior in acquirements and ability 
as his follower. As they stood on 

the summit of Lebanon, and looked 
down on the lovely expanse of coun- 
try reaching from the foot of the 
mountains to Damascus — “ Now, my 
young friend,** said the Sage, “ I 
may soon repay you some of your 
money. In three days time we shall 
be in Damascus, if we can beg our 
way so far. There n Rabbi goes 
forlorn ething. Barbarism is not suf- 
fered to carry all before it, as in the 
last thousand miles of rock and 
swamp that we have travelled toge- 
gether. Her people are polished, the 
rulers humane, the lawyers magnani- 
mous, and even the priests learned.” 

4< 1 had rather hear that they were 
charitable,” said his simple friend, 
“ for if they are not, we must starve 
in the streets.” 

“ Set your mind at rest upon that 
oint,” was the Sage’s reply. 11 1 
ave not studied the laws of Moses, 
Solon, and Numa, written commen- 
taries on the government of every 
kingdom of Asia, and been master of 
ten languages, to starve in the streets 
of any city, but a city of white bears 
or Byzantine gardeners.” 

They descended the mountain, and 


nattered that inatchles# valley which 
well earned its name, the garden of 
Syria. For the three days, they 
travelled through a labyrinth of vine- 
ards and orange groves. The date 
ling its golden bunches over their 
heads; the pomegranate rolled its 
purple globes at their feet; the olive 
meltfed at their touch; and the fig, 
bjue as sapphire, and tender as the 
lip of the maidens of Alraschid, 
wooed their taste with its aromatic 
ripeness. Here at least they could 
not starve. But life was not to be 
lingered out even among the figs of 
the valley of Damascus, and they 
pushed onward for the gates of the 
renowned city of the oriental graces. 

Luckily for their progress, the 
Mouali Bedouins, on the very day of 
their view from the Libanus, had 
marched in the same direction, and 
been cut up by the cavalry of the 

Legion quartered in Damascus, and 
pent head foremost, into the desert, 
with the loss of half their Sheiks, and 
what they felt much more, all their 
horses and camels. The Homans 
bad surprised them by a march round 
tin* right of the Baharel Margi, while 
their Sheik, a venerable and pugna- 
cious warrior and idiot, had sworn 
by his beard to cut off the head of 
any man who looked for them on any 
road but the left.. Their expedition 
throve accordingly, and the ^ener- 
able Sheik left his own skeleton, with 
those of two thousand of his fellow 
heroes, as an amusement to the 
jackals, and a warning to his suc- 
cessor}*, that there were two ways 
round the Bahar el Margi. The af- 
fair had been finished just two hours 
before the travellers passed ; the day 
was now done, the roar was hushed, 
the blood was dry ; tho trumpet of 
the Legionaries was lost in distance 
among the gushes of the evening air, 
and as far as the eye could reach, a 
long gleam of gold, like a stream of 
ore flowing from its furnace, shewed 
where the cavalry were entering the 
gates of Damascus, with their hel- 
mets blazing in the western sun. 

The two thousand grinning war- 
riors of the desert were now in no 
condition to be feared by the travel- 
ler; the heavy blade of the Roman 
horseman had cured all their propen- 
sities to plunder: and if Eliezer had 
worn a turban of gold, and a cuirass 

of diamond, he might have walked 
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through the two thousand without a 
fear. The time was even come, when 
the Arab himself might be spoiled, 
and Eliezcr’s glance was caught by a 
prodigious emerald on the hilt of the 
Sheik’s scimitar. 

“ AYe may as well,” said he to his 
companion, €t rescue this weapon 
from the dust, or the paw of the 
jackal. It may belong to some Ro- 
man noble of rank, and thus, by re- 
storing it, we may secure the protec- 
tor, of whom no two men stand 
more in need than ourselves this 
day ; or we may lind it to be the pro- 

i ierty of some honest man who lias 
>een rendered poor by its loss ; or if 
neither should be the cjiho, we may 
hud its use in defending our own 
heads from the robber; or even sell 
it, it we are reduced to the neces- 
sity.” 

“ The reasons are many and excel- 
lent, as become the wisdom of my 
loi d,” mildlyohsrn ed his quietfriend. 
44 But in my country the old men Hay, 
My son, leave the robber and his 
goods to take care of themseh es.’* 

Kliezer was by no means rout i vi- 
ced ; lie saw that the emerald was 
beautiful, mid the blade of the sci- 
mitar fine Damascus. 

“ Death,” said he, " tiansfers all 
property ; why not a Bedouin’s V That 
is law, all o\er the globe. Why shall 
a line woik of art, an incomparable 
stone, and uu useful weapon, be lelt 
to deray, if we want it ?” 

“ If* — echoed the son of simpli- 
city, and followed Eliezer. The sage 
wrapped the scimitar in his cloak, 
and strode on, impatient to roach this 
place ol fame and fortune. 

The city of Damascus lias been, in 
all ages, a noble and « beautiful city, 
but in the days of this journey, it 
united the elegance of (jJieek taste, 
tin* grandeur of Roman opulence, 
the delights of oriental luxury. All 
was pomp and pleasure, supeib 
pomp and la v ish pleasure. The poets 
and minstrels of the Kant eiovvded 
round the footstool of the stately 
Proconsul, who had succeeded to the 
stately Satrap, as he had succeeded 
to the stately King. Eliezer rejoiced 
in the coming oppoitunity of shew- 
ing that his genius was not utterly 
worthless for getting his bread ; an 
impression which had been of late ra- 
ther painfully growing ovgr his mind. 
Damascus was the region of lawyers, 


and the Rabbi announced himself as 
prepared to {live lectures on all the 
codes of mankind. 

On the very day when he liad first 
collected an auditory, and was asto- 
nishing them with the endless va- 
riety of his quotations, the bold de- 
cision of his dogmas, and the inex- 
haustible copiousness of his elo- 
quence, his lecture was broken off 
by the rushing of a crowd into the 
room, railing for justice. To a law- 
yer a new case is irresistible, and 
Kliezer, inwardly exulting in the op- 
portunity of bringing his acquire- 
ments to the test, otdered the man 
to state his case. Nothing could bo 
plainer. He had sold his paternal 
house, in the olive grounds to the 

north of the city, to an Abyssinian. 
The Abyssinian, in pulling down the 
wall ol one of the chambers, had 
struck Ins pick-axe upon a chest. 
The lid of the chest flew open, and 
out tumbled ten thousand ouuces of 
gold 'I'he seller upw demanded the 
ten thousand ounces as his pioperty. 
The buyer refused to give them up, 
and upon this the injured party 
came, demanding the authority of 
the newly an i\ ed sage. Elie/er re- 
* oheri his tnemoiy, and after stating 
Ihe fiftieth case which bore upontho 

question, had decided it in his fa- 
vour; when a clamour at the door 
tumour ced the annul of tin* Abyssi- 
nian. The new- litigant was by no 
means disposed to let the cause go 
against him for want of rage, pro tes- 
tation*. aud appeals to all beneath the 
stats. 

He was a tall and muscular fel- 
low, of the true Galla breed, fero- 
cious as a tiger, and as full of angry 
gt intact* as a baboon. He stalked up 
and down the spacious room while 
he detailed his giievanees furious 
with rage against his adversary, like 
a wild beast ready to he let loose on 
aciiminal; and the significant ges- 
ture with which ho tiom time to 
time approached the Rabbi himself, 
pointing to his neck with one hand, 
while he brandished a huge two- 
edged Abyssinian knife with the 
other, might have shaken the judicial 
nerve of a less intrepid distributor of 
right and wrong. But the case must 
be gond over ag^iti, nn<J the Abyssi- 
nian, subtle as a wild-cat, brought so 
many evidences of the sale, of its be- 
ing a sale of the whole possession 
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and property, and appealed so end- 
lessly to the customs of his own 
country and every other, that the 
audience began to take bis side, and 
Eliezer found himself, for the mere 
purpose of satisfying the audience, 
compelled to plunge into precedents 
once more, But what two succes- 
sive glances at any case in law e\cr 
saw it in the same point of view? 
The great jurist discovered, in the 
course of his argument, an authority 
on the opposite side ; another soon 
transpired. At length, perplexed by 
his own knowledge, in infinite vexa- 
tion, and with the utter ruin of his 
renown staring him in the face, he 
pronounced for the Abyssinian. 

The decision produced a shout 
from the party on his side. The man 
of Damascus was now furious in his 
turn,heswore by the mustachio of ten 
generations of forefathers, that llie 
judge ivho decided against him must 
have taken a bribe from the enemy, 
and that the insul^to both himself and 
justice was only to be wiped out by 
blood. Eliezer now indignantly tone, 
to leave tbe matter between them- 
selves. But the Abyssinian sprang 
up to his side, and, dagger in hand, 
commanded him, as a decider of the 
Jaws, to register the decision, which 
he would forthwith carry before the 
Roman Governor. The clamour now 
swelled among those intemperate 
sons of a fiery clime more violently 
than ever, reproaches were shower- 
ed, and daggers drawn on all sides. 
In the midst of this tumult, Eliezer, 
iu miserable anxiety, and hopeless 
of escaping from such a generation 
of lunatics with life, saw, and delight- 
ed to see, the simple face of his fel- 
low-traveller struggling its way 
through the crowd. “ What is the 
meaning of all this Y' lie asked breath- 
lessly, as he came within hearing of 
the unlucky Sage. “ I know not, l 
know nothing,’’ was the answer, 

“ but that I am in the midst, of a knots 
of madmen, and that law is thrown 
away upon them.” 

" Will my loftl let me sit by his 
tide for a moment, and at least we 
may make the belter retreat when 
we are together?” said his friend. 
The hand was held out, whs grasped, 
and Eliezer the Simple was hv once 
seated side 6y side with Eliezer the 
Sage. 

A new judge, was the popular 


outcry, as they saw his uupretend* 

ing physiognomy calmly looking 
rouna the crowd; ‘‘any judge rather 
than that puzz)c-headed blockhead, 
who blows hot and cold every half 
hour,” cried the party of th man of 
Damascus. 

“ Well then,” said the Abyssinian, 
proud of his triumph, “to shew you 
how little 1 depend on chance for my 
rights, I shall give up this solemn ass, 
who was ignorant enough to give 
sentence against me, without hearing 
my case. ; and now, most learned 
judge, who are not worthy to comb 
my camel’s tail, come down, and let 
this honest fellow, who seems to 
have some common sense, settle the 
question once for all.” 

Eliezer felt every syllable like a 
drop of poison on his heart. He 
scorned the rabble before him, ’tis 
true. He knew them to be base, 
brutal, and ignorant as their own 
swine. But he was not the more pre- 
pared for their contempt; and to be 
scorned by even the rabble of Da- 
mascus, seemed to him the last step 
in the scale of human humiliation. 

lie sat with his brow plunged iu 
his bund, while his quint associate 
made the parties repeat their story. 
At the close, he simply said, “ I am 
no lawyer.” “ So much the better,” 
was the cry of the multitude; “no 
hate had enough of law iu that ba- 
boon by vour side*.” Eliezer the 
Wise wiilhed. “Rut, my friends, let 
me only ask two questions,” said 
Eliezer the Simple. “ hat is the price, 
an ounce, of gold in Damascus r” He 
was answered by a hundred voices. 
" And what was the price at which 
you bought your house ?” lie asked 
the expectant Abyssinian, “ A thou- 
sand pieces of gold,” was the answer. 
“ 1 rau bring,” he added, “ w it ness- 
es by the score to prove that I 
paid the money. And here is the 
contract itself.” He handed it up to 
the new judge, who looked o\er it 
w ith a careful eye. “ You have mad© 
an undoubted purchase,” said he; 

“ but though I find here a great deal 
about chambers, wells, and olive 
grounds, you have not yet given me 
the. contract for the purchase of the 
ten thousand ounces of gold.” The 
Abyssinian stared “ And yet,” said 
the judge, “ a bargain by which you - 
werg to buy gold at the tenth part 
of the pricb in. tbe bazaar was well 
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worth your mentioning” “ My men- 
tioning ! By the head of the Nile/* 
exclaimed the Abyssinian, angry at 
the delay, “ how could I mention 
wliAt I did not know ?” « Friend,” 
said the judge, turning to the man 
of Damascus, “ are you in the habit 
of selling gold for the tenth part of 
its value? What them induced you to 
Bell your gold to this Abyiasinian V” 
u 1 never sold him a grain, so may I 
swallow this dagger, hilt and all,” 
, said the fellow, brandishing it ns if 
to make good his words against all 
repugnant*. “ Why, then, my 
friends,” said the judge, rising, “ in 
all simplicity, I think thaUis the first 
possessor never sold the gold, and 
the second never bought it, there 
seems to have been no sale what- 
ever.” Never was decision hailed 
with fiercer applause. The man of 
Damascus leaped upon the bench, 
threw his arms round his neck, and 
proclaimed him a Daniel, a Zoroas- 
tev, a judge of the first magnitude ! 
The Abyssinian, though angry at his 
reverse, yet, partly from discovering 
the justice of the case, and partly 
from seeing the uselessness of resist- 
ing the universal opinion, kept his 
scimitar in its sheath, and walked 
away with a lie^ty heart, wishing all 
second trials and straight-forward 
judges in the bottom of the Red Sea. 
The grateful landlord insisted ou 
carrying the assertor of his rights to 
his dwelling, treated him there like 
a proconsul, covered him with the 
most sumptuous robeR which his 
new wealth could command, and on 
his departure compelled him to ac- 
cept a heavy purse of the gold ac- 
quired by what all Damascus de- 
clared to be his supreme knowledge 
of the law I Eliezcr was smitten to 
the earth, yet still more by the ho- 
nours of his companion than by his 
own disgrace. The world seemed to 
frown upon him in all quarters, and 
liis lofty brows amply returned the 
frown. Damascus now spread out 
its glories before him in vain; he 
saw every thing yellow; he was 
jaundiced from top to toe. He walk- 
ed through the Bezestein, filled as it 
was with all the opulence of the 
East, with jewelled caparisons, gol- 
den cups, diamond girdles, and the 
purple of the Mediterranean embroi- 
dered la all the thousand flowers that 
perfume the airs of Asia. He pro- 


nounced all beggarly. He saw the 
procession of the Proconsul bringing 
the image of *Vesta, newly arrived 
from Rome, to its temple on the 
beautiful hill that overlooks the city. 
Italy and the East had expended their 
pomps on the procession. Greece 
had made a monument for herself in 
the exquisite architecture of the tem- 
ple. Eliezer saw nothing in the pro- 
cession but a tinsel train of liveried 
mountebanks, and in the temple but 
a gewgaw theatre of a dull panto- 
mime. 

The world was now before him 
again, and in a fit of mingled de- 
spondency and indignation, the mas- 
ter ot ten languages, and 1 all the 
codes of the earth, wished Damascus 
buried in the snows of Lebanon, or 
turned into the rocks of fhe Hindoo 
Koosh. lie now recollected, too, that 
though men may stand still, time is 

on the wing; and he had now lost 
half-a-year of the renown of a leader 
of the ten tribes. lie now determi- 
ned to shorten tlic way to the seat of 
his countrymen as much as possible, 
gnd, striking straight across the hills 
bv Diarbekir, thence descend to the 
dwellings of Israel in Irak, liis fel- 
low-traveller offered no objection to 
the route, further than observing 
that the beaten way was sometimes 
found the shortest, and that the tra- 
veller who was slain on the road 
made the slowest of all journeys, 
for he would not reaJh home for a 
thousand years. Eliezer looked with 
natural scorn on the feebleness of 
form which seemed to have inspired 
this cautious idea, and without con- 
descending to confute it, instantly 
rushed forward across the road of-the 
caravans. The season was made for 
their expedition; the air had the light 
and sweet spirit that comes like a 
new principle of pleasure into the 
system ; his whole frame felt elastic; 
and w hen be ascended the first hill, 
amP Baw the rich and variegated 
plain, the continued garden thiit lay 
between him and the luged scene of 
liis discomfiture, he congratulated 
himself on the self-control and reso- 
lution which had carried him at once 
out of the truck of man. 

The spot where they rested for the 
night is proverbial to this hour, for 
one of the finest prospects of Asia. 
The sun went down in glory and in 
gold oti the distant city, covering the 
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plain with a floating veil of the most 
glowing purple, but lighting up the re- 
moter inasn*»K of the Antilibanus, like 
pyramids of a thousand-coloured 
dames. The shades of cedars and 
the tamarisk overhung a fountain 
that murmured repose; the breeze 
came whispering among the blos- 
soms, and shaking out their perfumes 
at every wave; the nightingale sat on 
every hough, and all nature seemed 
like one vast altar of incense offered 
up in the hour of rest and prayer to 
the sun as king of all. Eliezer’s lofty 
spirit, restored to its full vigour hy 
the scene, luxuriated in the thoughts 
of triurnph ; he had now accomplish- 
ed two thousand miles of hia jour- 
ney. “ Pass but those hills,” said he, 
as he pointed to a long succession 
of peaks, behind which the moon 
ascended from the Persian valleys, 
studding every pinnacle with opal, 
“ and we plunge down into Azerbi- 
jan, a province where our only ob- 
struction will he fields choked with 
luxuriance, aud villages oppressive 
with hospitality From its border, 
the Greater Irak lies before us, and 
there ourjournej* will he completed. 
Then we shall find our brethren re- 
joicing to hear from our lips intelli- 
gence of their fathers in the capti- 
vity, and rejoicing still more in the 
prospect of avenging- our long inju- 
ries on the jp'ofune and profligate 
tyrants of l«i^u*l." His fellow-tra- 
veller was silent, but at length said, 
“ I know nothing, but that we are 
not going home.” A shower of ar- 
rows that came through a thicket 
leaded with buds of amaranth, broke 
short the speech. The shower was 
followed by a wild howl, and the 
howl hy an apparition of a troop of 
savage-looking men, who bounded on 
all sides through this loveliest of all 
bowers, like tiger cats. Eliezer saw 
bis companion wounded, and on the 
ground ; flew to his side, and wap in 
the same moment stretched along 
with him by the blow of a club. 
When he Recovered his senses, he 
saw hi* unlucky friend in the hands 
of the savages, yet struggling to hold 
back 1 he arm of a huge Nubian, 
strong as a buffalo, and black as 
night, who stood poising his lance to 
send it through a mortal part of the 
prostrate Sage. Eliezer, still stunned, 
out resolute to the last, could only 
exert his remaining strength to pluck 


out the scimitar from bis cloak, and 
feebly wave it against the robber. 
The Nubian’s wrath swelled at the 
Bight, his eye darted fire, and with a 
fierce execration, shaking his help- 
less captive from his arm, he made ft 
bound forward to give the mortal 
blow. Hut in the interval, brief as it 
was, he saw the hilt of the sword 
presented to his hand. The young 
Hebrew had taken it from the grasp 
of his fainting friend ; and used that 
as a purchase of life, which could no 
longer be its defence. The hilt was 
a treaty of peace in itself. The mag- 
nificent sapphire sparkled in the eye 
of the sajLige ; but, Nubian as he 
was, he hud learned more of the ways 
of the world than to desire any 
sharers in his prize ; and to avoid its 
attracting other admiration than his 
own, he seized it at once, twisted 
the hilt deep within the brown folds 

of his alhaik, left his vanquished 
enemy on the ground, and with a 
valedictory spurn darted into the 
thicket once more. Eliezer saw that 
his life was saved by the promptitude 
of bis humble friend, and, for the 
first time, lie trusted his tongue with 
an acknowledgment of his gratitude. 

Hut rapid as the whole ti ansaction 
was, it had not been so rapid us to 
escape the falcon glance of Abdulal 
M aleck, the young handsome Sheik 
of the hand. The Nubian was still 
struggling Ids way through t ho en- 
tangling net of oranges and myrtles 
that had for ages made the canopy 
of the hill, when the nervous grasp 
of the young Sheik was round hia 
tin oat. Surprised, aud conscious 
of his crime against the laws of 
tfie Desert from time immemorial, 
he made no resistance, but was drag- 
ged back to undergo the process 
of the tribe. The scimitar was in- 
stantly torn from his cloak. But 
the general exclamation of wonder 
at its brilliancy was lost in the 
wild sorrow, and wilder rage, that 
burst from the young Sheik. u By 
the heard of my fathers ! where is the 
villain who was guilty of the blood 
of the Beiri Talib ?” he shrieked out, 
as he sprang to the spot where Elie- 
zer Jay still unable to rise, and tend- 
ed by tbe care of his simple friend. 
The unlucky scimitar had belonged 
to the father of the Sheik ; and the 
glance that passed from the Sage’s 
almost dying eye, told his cornpa- 
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nlon how much wiser he had been, 
if he had taken his advice, and left 
the robber’s weapon where he had 
left his corpse. 

But reflection was now too late. It 
was in vain for him to protest that he 
was innocent of the blood of any Arab 
within the round of the earth. The 
evidence to the contrary was before 
them all. “ Will any man who has 
the blood of the Bern Ishmael in his 
veins, believe that my father would 
have ever pi veil up his sword but 
with his life,” was the first appeal of 
the furious warrior. It was unan- 
swerable. “ And what but the death 
of these swine can bo the punishment 
of his murder?” was the second. 
Every lance was instinctively pointed 
against the breasts of the travellers. 
All seemed over with their journeC* 
and their lives. But the clamour 
liad raised a tlrird party. The tents 
of the tribe were pitched behind the 
hill. The women heard the acclama- 
mation at their Sheik’s speech. They 
poured down, headed by the fair and 
high-blooded Farsani, the Sheik’s 
lvjfe, and, by \irtue of the sex, his 
unquestionable sovereign. The affair 
was now to be settled befoie a new 
tribunal. Far*mni expeditiously took 

judgment into her own hands, and, 
resolved on reversing the sentence, 
be it what it might, loudly declared, 
that, where then* were so many wi- 
dows in the tiibe, it was absurd to 

put young men to death, and that 
while they wanted slaves to drive 
their docks to pasture and fold, a 
wretched Jew, however crippled, 
who cost nothing, would serve the 
purpose ns well as a negro who would 
cost a cow. The women all insisted 
that this was the true version of the 
law ; stayed execution, and ordered 
the submissive Sheik to listen to rea- 
son, and march his prisoners back to 
the camp. 

Eliezer was nowin tenfold despair. 
He was a slave, n cripple, and a cow- 
herd for life. He cast himself on the 
flinty ground, and exclaimed against 
the infinite malice of fortune; through 
the night and through the clay, he lay 
like Job, refusing to be comforted. 
His fellow-traveller bad, in the mean- 
time, put himself under the orders of 
the Sheik's princess; shewed her a 
new way of preparing lentil soup, 
which established his character 
among the horde at once ; and when 


the sunset brought him back to the 
rock where the unlucky Sage sat, still 
wringing his hands and throwingdust 
upon his broad forehead, he brought 
with him a portion of the soup, which 
even the fastidious grief of the man 
of ten languages acknowledged to be 
consoling. “ But here we are for 
ever,” said he, when his hunger had 
left him time to think of his sorrows, 

“ chained till our dying day, among 
a gang of plunderers, the slaves or 
slaves, the hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water to a rabble of barba- 
rians !” The moon was again rising 
over the cliff’s, that hut twenty-four 
hours before had dazzled them with 
a vision of paradise ; they were now 
transformed into the battlements of 
an eternal prison. His simple friend 
pointed to the luminary, as its edge, 
gently waning, hung, like the curve 
often scimitar, suspended on the mar- 
ble horizon. 

“ YVe are in thp power of the Bern 
Islimael, ’tis true," said he, “ but the 
Sheik Abdul is in the power of the 
fair Farsani, and that moon was at 
the full last night; you see what she 
is now'. Woman may have her chan- - 
ges even in the desert.” 

Eliezer was concocting a. match- 
less train of premises and conclu- 
sions, to prove that the old compari- 
son of woman to the moon, was too 
old for this day of the earth, and that 
their captivity would, last till it left 

them in the grave, when he was in- 
terrupted by a messenger from the 
wife of the Sheik. Eliezer was still 
overlooked. The message was for 
the young Hebrew. The complexion 
and the cookery of his friend had not 
been lost on the vivid Farsani. She 
had now sent for the simple traveller 
to assist her in taking a midnight 
march across the Desert, with whose 
knowledge she had no intention of 
embarrassing the intellects of the 
Sheik. The alternative of a refusal 
was instnnt hanging on the princess's 
tent-pole. Eliezer, for once, gave 
up the arrangement into the hands 
of his companion, who simply obser- 
ved, that as if they ever hoped to 
escape, it must be through the air, 
or on the back of a camel, they might 
as well take the midnight march. 

Midnight came, dark as ebony, and 
wild as the Bein lshmael themselves. 
Thundet roared, rain fell in deluges, 
>the wind tossed the arms of the oaks 
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and cedars through the air like 
straw's. But the storm had its uses, 
the young Sheik heard nothing of 
the packing of his choicest vestures, 
his €‘.arbine, and his purses, on the 
back of his favourite dromedary, by 
the hands of his wife, nor of the un- 
tetheving of his two mares, fleet as 
ostriches, and patient as the tortoise, 
from the tent-pole beside his pillow. 
Opium aud Shiraz wine had relieved 
him of the pangs of parting, and 
wheu his bold, raven- tressed, and 
ebon-eyed spouse had left him twen- 
ty leagues behind, he was still as 
happy aud as deep in dreams, as if 
she were still the guardian angel of 
his slumbers*. 

The coursers deserved their fame ; 
they rushed along with the speed of 
wind. Before daylight they had 
threaded the passes of the Gurdistan 
hills, and the noon found them bound- 
ing on untiied through the flowery 
pastures of Hamadau. The shadows 
of the hills at last began to lengthen, 
and though the Arab's stud seemed 
willing to have galloped along till 
doomsday, their riders were ready 
to drop from their saddles with fa- 
tigue. The ruins of a caravansera, 
flaring in the sunbeams, like a pile of 
burning bricks, were hailed by all 
with equal rejoicing ; and just as the 
sun, red as a thunder holt, plunged 
down into a new world of sanguine 
and storm-tossed clouds, they alight- 
ed at the gate tof the immense ruin. 
Eliczer once more was now compell- 
ed to feel that there were cases where 
all the wisdom of the wise might be 
good for notliing. In a college of 

muftis be must have been an oracle ; 
but here be was freezing with the 
heavy dew of an Eastern night, and 
since dawn he had not tasted food ; 
be flung himself on Iiih packsaddlc, 

and meditated in solitude on the 

misfortunes of a sage. 

Meanwhile his friend had watered 
the cattle, kindled a fire, and was in 
the full employ of the fair Farsani, as 
superintendantof a kettle of exquisite 
lentil soup. But when was life smooth 
throughout? Eliczer was roused from 
his reverie by a cry ; lie started up, 
but just in time to throw himself 
across the path of the Sheik’s wife, 
who was*in full chase of his friend, 
lance in hand. He gently drew the 
weapon from her little, angry fingers, 


aud then asked, “ was supper ready?” 
Farsani shot a look of fire at him for 
the words, that must have scorched 
Jiiio to the soul, if he had not been 
thinking more of the sparkling steel 
of the lance than of its fair wielder ; 
she then burst from him, declaring 
herself the most insulted of woman- 
kind, and finished a Jong explosion 
of her tongue, by the natural accom* 
pauimentof thunder, — a shower rain* 
ed from eyes that emulated the twin- 
kling stars above their heads. Once 
loosed from his hand, she sprang into 
the darkness, and was gone. 

But where was his fellow-travel- 
ler? Eliczer called his name in a 
hundred spots of the ruin, and ail in 
vain, lie never felt himself more 
thoroughly perplexed. He was likely 
to be left to his own dexterity in a 
desert, where 1ub next and hearer 
associates might he the tiger or the 
by am a. Philosopher as he was, he 
felt that he had lost his suppe* ; and 
the distant rattling of hoofs along the 
flinty road, convinced him that, with 
the Sheik’s spouse, he Had lost, the 
more important chance of ever reach- 
ing a civilized country alive. But 
the loss that struck him deepest, was 
still the loss of liis lnUhble friend. 

During three days he remained 
hiding in the caravansera, living on 
the wild roots that taulily forced 
their subsistence from the dry ground, 
reprobating the folly that find sent 
1dm on a pursuit worthy only of a 
carrier pigeon, and, to his own asto- 
nishment, pining more and more for 
tlie absence of his simple follower. 
He often questioned himself, how lie 
could feel any kind of interest in a 
being so much his inferior in capa- 
city," so utterly unequal to comtnu- 
Tiicate ideas with his scholarship, so 
mere a matter- of-fart mind. Vet his 
memory still brought bark instances 
of a gentleness and patience, a will- 
ing kindliness and a persevering zeal, 
that in ail its ignorance sustained 
his regret. All things become im- 
portant by circumstance, and next to 
the discovery of his exiled country- 
men, EJiezer, in the desert, began 
to rauk tlie discovery of his lost 
friend. 

But time And chance happen to all. 
A caravan from Cairo, passing through 
the north of Persia, reached the ruins. 
The first sensation of joy which EH* 
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ezer had experienced in his solitude, 
was the sound of their camels’ bells. 
He rushed from his hovel, threw 
himself at their feet, and implored 
to be either slain or taken away. 
The guards of the caravan swore 
that he was a spy, and beating him 
with the flat of their scimitars, threat- 
ened to use the edge on a second 
application. The head merchant of 
the caravan, a bloated Egyptian, cur- 
sed him as ail interloper in the trade, 
and kicked him out of his tent. Eli- 
ezer was undone but for a broad- 
backed Turcoman, who, seeing his 
showy figure, speculated upon him 
as a slave, slipped a noose round his 
arms, and ordered him to follow ut 
his horse’s tail. He had now sound- 
ed the lowest depth of humiliation, 
and despairing, he demanded that 
his neiv master would strike the lance 
into his heart, that the tuunting bar- 
barian kcptconstanlly glittering with- 
in an inch of it. But the Turcoman 
answered him only by a fresh oath 
and another blow. The caravan 
wound its way through the hands of 
the Irak. In another week it had 
reached the sacred region which the 
unfortunate Rabbi had toiled so far 
to find. The Louristan was the tra- 
ditional seat ol the illustrious exiles 
of his country. Here was consum- 
mation, glory, the summons of Israel, 
the overthrow of Home ! But what 
was before liis eyes i On the very 
mountain where all the records of 
the captivity had fixed a temple wor- 
thy of Solomon himself, now spread 
in insolent majesty the vast and 
beautiful architecture of a temple to 
Jupiter! The caravan halted before 
it, as was the custom, and the whole 
train of merchants went to make 
their offerings for the safety of their 
journey through the perilous deserts 
of Parthia. 

Eliezer loathed the abomination 
of the idolaters, but the Turcoman’s 
chain was strong, and he was drag- 
ged in among the rest. But the ho- 
nour of the famous shrine of the 
deity of Home was not to he thus in- 
sulted* by a barbarian and a barba- 
rian's slave. The priests surround- 
ed the Turcoman, and a fierce quar- 
rel ensued ; blows fell thick on ail 
sides, but in the tumult Eliezer found 
his chain loose, and immediately took 
advantage of the accident to escape 


into one of the dark passages of the 
building. The day died, the caravan 
went its way, and as the ^sounds of 
the worship ceased, the fugitive 
thought he might now be 6afe in ap- 
pearing. But he had delayed tod 
long — the shrine was closed — the 
priests had retired — and Eliezer, to 
ids supreme displeasure, found him- 
self alone at the foot of the high altar. 
Yet the dome in which he now stood 
might have at another time received 
his admiration ; it was the perfection 
of grace and costliness. But scorn 
and wrath were notv his only im- 
pulses. The sight of the noble sta- 
tues that filled the pile roused his 
blood. Was the sacred site of liis 
native temple to be profaned by 
stocks and stones, and the impure 
follies of paganism ? He determined 
to do at least one great woik in the 
course of his anxious and disappoint- 
ed existence, and die a martyr, if he 
could not live a hero. He was alone. 
In the heat of his indignation he 
seized a gold-tipped augural staff*, 
which lay at the foot of the altar, and 
tauntingly struck the marble figure 
of Jupiter. The blow came from a 
vigorous hand, and was well applied. 
The head of the idol bounded off* its 
shoulders, and rolled at his feet. 
This success led him to try the stead- 
iness of « group of Venus, Mercury, 
and Apollo, mi the. next altar. Their 
divinities, too, fell ai^ easy prey to 

the augural staff, and its zealous 
wielder. Eliezer grew ardent in the 
performance, and before, night had 
put a close to his work, every idol 
in the. temple had left an arm, a leg, 
a nose, or a head, as a trophy to its 
daring assailant. Divinities that could 
exist without heads, might well ex- 
ist without suppers. Eliezer's hun- 
ger was keen ; the offerings to the 
idols lay before him and them alike. 
He stifled whatever scruples might 
have arisen on the subject, seized on 
Rome of the most tempting viands 
that had ever been thrown away ou 
the altar of an image, of the palate 
of its priests; supped luxuriously, 
though he supped alone ; and when 
liis meal wa« finished, he once more 
tried the vigour of the augural staff. 
Death was before him for the mor- 
row. But be was prodigiously tired, 
was admirably fed, and was dying 
with sleep. The high altar wore a 
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coverlet of gold tissue. He wrap- 
ped it round him, and fell into a 
slumber jjmt might be envied by the 
Emperor Hadrian himself. 

When lie opened his eyes again, he 
looked round hi in with astonishment. 
A crowd of priests and soldiers were 
gazing with something of supersti- 
tious wonder on him as he lay. But 
their worship did not last long, his 
first words convinced them that he 
was a mere mortal, and they hurried 
him with fierce outcries before the 
Roman Praetor, to give an account of 
liis sacrilege. 

Eliezer had resolved to die the 
night before. But since that time he 
had supped and slept. His death, 
too, would extinguish the last hopes 
of his countrymen. The world it- 
self wore a different look iii sun- 
shine from the gloomy dejection of 
the twilight; yet, when called on for 
his defence, his sagacity was more 
at a loss than ever. The mutilation 
of the statues was undeniable. His 
being alone in the temple was equal- 
ly beyond all question, lie spoke, 
however, and spoke eloquently; but 
after trying a bundled modes of de- 
fence, which only increased the ire 
of the multitude, he was on the point 

of confessing the act, and defying 
the tribunal, when he heard a whis- 
per from a muffled figure close to 
him in the crowd, “ Say that the 
gods had quar; elled with each other.” 
The voice, was well known to his 
ear ; he recognised his fellow-tra- 
veller in the sound, and with his joy, 
an unconscious feeling of seeurity 
rose in his heart. The Praetor paused 
in the very delivery of his sentence, 
when this extraordinary fact was 
disclosed in the sonorous tone of 
Eliezer. All listened with a strange 
awe. All other sounds were hushed, 
as the quick conception of ihe speak- 
er, aided by his majestic figure and 
noble countenance, poured out this 
overwhelming mystery. 

“ I was in a vision in the tem- 
ple, ° said lie, in a solemn accent. 
“ How 1 came there, who can di- 
vulge ? The gates were closed ; the 
priesthood had retired from the al- 
tars. It was night. I lay powerless 
and awfcd at the foot of the image of 
your supreme Deity. As the stars 
rose they cast their light upon the 
statues of your gods, and as each 
pa9Bcd along, the spirit of the star 


entered into the image, and the 
voices of the Gods began to be heat'd 
round the dome, like the distant 
thunder, when the tempest spreads 
its winds away, and the whirlwind 
sails heavily and far; and their 
words were on the power of the 
Gods of Europe and Asia. What 
was 1, a son of earth, to listen to the 
voices of the Immortals V I fell to 
the ground, and implored that I might 
not he consumed by the grandeur of 
their presence. But anon, thunders 

filled the dome, aud instead of the 
fires of the altar, they blazed with 
lightnings. And I looked, and be- 
hold, the irnnges of tho Gods lived, 
and were filled with majesty. The 
ivory and marble was turned into 
light, and I saw all the countenances 
of the Gods around, flashing with 
living brightness, until they stood 
like columns of intense flame. Then 
wrath arose, among them. Wild 
words were there, threats that pier- 
ced the ear, like the shafts of the 
tempest, ami the wieldin'? of teriible 
arms, that smote like winged thun- 
derbolts. In this hour of terror, 
what was I that I should behold ? 
Was I, n mortal, to look upon the war 
of the powers of beaten, and liver 
In the midst of a crash, like the fall 
of a world, I fell on the ground, and 
thought that my time, fixed by fate, 
was come, to die.” 

The speaker ceased. There was 
silence among the multitude There 
was high mystery in his look, in his 
voice, in his gesture. He had been 
found, too, in a mysterious manner 
in the temple, sleeping under the 
immediate protection of the Gods. 
At last the clnef-priest, half convin- 
ced, cried out, — “ Are we to believe 
that the images of the Gods struck 
each other, broke each other into 
pieces, walked down from their pe- 
destals, and walked back again ; did 
stone ever do Much things Y Let the 
ltnr die !” 

“ I ask you, most noble Praetor,” 
said Eliezer, gravely, turning to the 
Tribunal, “ is it not the daily decla- 
ration of this chief-priest, anir all his 
fellow worshippers, that the images 
of the Gods consume the offerings ? 
If they can eat, they can walk ; and 
if they can drink the enormous quan- 
tity of wine which those priests de- 
mand from the people, they can 
quarrel,” 
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The multitude had long felt the 
extortion, and the argument became 
popular ou the spot. But while the 
trial was proceeding, a crowd had 
rushed to the temple to view the 
fallen statues, and they now rushed 
back again into the hall, armed with 
fresh vengeance, and demanding the 
blood of the criminal. Eliezer stood 
exhausted, he had no new plea, and 
he now awaited only the first dagger. 
In this crisis, his friend was ngaiu 
at his side. He whispered, “ Pro- 
pose to worship whichever image 
seems best to the people.” The Rab- 
bi shrunk, but the offer was loudly 
made for him l>y liis fellow-traveller. 
The effect was marvellous ; — all was 
instant confusion. Hundreds of voi- 
ces called out tlie name of Mercury, 
as the wisest, the most eloquent, and 
the most, propitious friend of man ; 
hundreds shouted for *31 polio; thou- 
sands for Venus ; a roar of applause 
followed the name of Jove. In the 
midst of the tumult, a baud of wild 
and half-naked men, tossing spears 
wreathed with laurel and hemlock, 
and cutting their flesh with knives, 
bounded into the hall. They were 
the priest’s of the ancient deities of 
Peisia, mid their shouts of “ Mithras, 
Mithras the Mighty— the illumined, 
the irresistible Mithras!” appalled the 
multitude with religious fear. “ Let 
Mithras he King,*’ cried his priests — 
“Let Mithras he leifiiwued. IJealone 
lives — he alone is conqueror — he 
alone disdains to chain his glory in 
the works of men's hands. Behold 
his triumph over the Cods of Rome!’' 

They drew forward in their midst 
a small obelisk of brown stone, with 
some obscure emblems on its sur- 
fa< e. Eliezer remembered to have 
seen it in the temple, but his wrath 
had passed it by for more shevvy vic- 
tims. “ In the fall of all the gods of 
the Roman, the god of the Parthian 
alone stands. Glory to Mithras!” was 
the wild cry. " It spread to the po- 

ulacc without. Woe, then, to the 

and which Jhould be lifted against 
the wondrous stranger who had been 
sent by the very power of Mithras 
to assert his dijSJbity. The two tra- 
vellers wereHCouveved miriumph on 
the shoulders of*, the priests of the 
national deity, to their palace. A 
festival was made for thejp, and be- 
fore the day >was oyer, they were 


loaded with weaRh, and almost suf- 

focated with adoration. 

The morning saw Eliezer with his 
robe girded round hirn, his sandals 
on his feet, and his staff in his hand. 
The priests of Mithras thronged 
round him, and offered him their 
jewels and their gold, and their 
priesthood, if he chose to stay among 
them ; their Bactrian dromedaries, if 
he chose to depart. His choice had 
been already fixed. “ An hour must 
not be lost, before he set out on his 
journey.” The grateful priesthood 
caparisoned 4vo of their most rapid 
dromedaries, filled their saddles with 
gems, and escorted the travellers to 
the entrance of the great road that 
crosses the Irak. They took their 
leave with multiplied benedictious, 
and bounded away. Eliezer was si- 
lent for a while after they were left 
alone; then riding up to his fellow- 
traveller, lie threw himself on the 
ground, mid prostrated himself be- 
fore him. “ Let us change names 
henceforth,” said he ; “ you are Elie- 
zer the W isef and 1 Eliezer the Fool ; 
or, am I not presumptuous in thus 
uttering my speech before my lord ? 
Have not angels come down from 
heaven in other days, to help the 

weak, or give a lesson of humility to 
the vain? Tell me, am I in the pre- 
sence of a mortal ?” 

The young Hebrew sprang down 
by his side, ami witf* a smile, said, 
“ Rabbi, be under no error here, 
Angels do not travel ou dromedaries; 
and as for myself, I am too happy 
now to think of any thing but my 
good fortune at having escaped from 
the Koords in time to find you again. 
But which way do we turn ?” 

“ To the setting sun, to the setting 
still,” exclaimed the Rabbi, eageily. 

“ Then you have found the ten 
tribes ?” asked his companion. 

u Not a man of them,” answered 
the Rabbi ; “ nor ever intend to look 
for them. 1 have got my lesson — 
my search is ended. In the iilime of 
Heaven, onward. If I fiad the wings 
of an eaglp, they should be spread 
this hour for home, home !” 

The dromedaries scoured the plain, 
the valley, and the mountain, with 
speed senrt'.ely less than tbfc eagle’s 
wing. Province after province, lan- 
guage after language, nation after 
nation, fell behind their speed. The 
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love of home fired EUezer’e breast 
with the violence o£ a new passion. 
A week of travel at length brought 
them within view of the Ourdistan 
Hills, from which the Jtabbi had de- 
scended with such brilliant hopes of 
discovery* 

“ There,” said he, to his compa- 
nion, 4< glistening in this trqe Oment- 
al evening, is the spot which^ was a 
blockhead of the fijsst n^gaitude ever 
to have passed.* Hut 1 have gained 
expert ence,and hardship i# 7 the only 
school for simpletons. Henceforth, 
my friend, I shall put^pysolf under 
your discipline, and try to learn the 
value of common sense. I have now 
but one wish more in this world.” 

“ A wish to find out the ten tribes ?” 

. said the young Hebrew, laughing. 

“ Sjj^y no more of them,” said Elie- 
zer, with an attempt at a smile. 

, “ But we have been six months from 
home. In that time, who can tell 
what changes may have come among 
those we love ? I cannot describe 
what a pang strikes across me at 
every step of my return towards the 
scene of all my happiness. If Na- 
rishna,” lie added, iu a half-sup- 
pressed voice, “ be inconstant, be 
Wadded, or be dead, I am a miser- 
man to my last hour !” 

u But if she be living, unwedded, 
and as much in love with you as 
ever,” asked the youth 

“ Then she •shall lie the beloved 
spouse of Eliezer before another sun 
goes down,” exclaimed the animated 
sage. 

His companion was about to make 

some reply, when an arrow rustled 
past them from a thicket that shroud- 
ed the dell into which they were on 
the point of plunging. Botli travel- 
lers instinctively paused to ascertain 
whether the shot portended friends 
or enemies. No attack followed. 
Eliczer, habitual ly daring, and now 
roused by impatience of any obstruc- 
tion, to his rapid transit homeward*, 
at let^th desired his companion to 
stay behind? and lashed his dro- 
medary into the, dell. His com- 
panion rushed after him ; all was 
stillpfis midnight. No sign of life 
was in the valley. Eiiezernow pro- 
posed Jfejmsli forward, gain the sum- 
ftik tff the pass before dusk, and trust 
to fortune fj^rthiMr descent into the 
^civilized lori&of Armenia. His corns 
paction W vT!iat the arrow 


bad not bean shot frpm the mem* 
But Eliezer was by this titan deep in 
the dell, tearing bis way through 
thickets untouched by the axe since 
t^e creation, and btumdhur over 
rocks and rivulets which had taken 
undisturbed possession of the road 
since the J)cluge. 

TJ^e su intuit of the pass at length 
appeared, sheeted vyiththe last radi- 
ance of day. Eliezer cast back an 
encouragifig look at his frhmd, who 
was still sorely beset, in 
brambles ; but 'the sudden diramfe' 
of twilight above, made* hint^wl^ff 
eyes upwards, lie now had flmejo** 
recollect the warning.'' 1 That 
indeed, had not beeu shot&oidlhV^ 
moon, if he were to judge froai jUu? 
perfectly terrestrial platoon that be 
saw levelling at his turban asjt rose 
above the web of tamaUftka^and J In- 
dian fig. Ilf turn hi# dttMu^davy 
back in a path scarcely too \yide for 
a well-grown serpeftt, was outof tlie 
question ; to stop, was to be trans- 
pierced through rout and corslet A 
dozen marksmen, who could have 
hit the eye of a swallow, were stand- 
ing twenty yards above him, every 
man with his arrow on the striug. 
Furious at his disappointment, ho 
was about to throw himself in the 
midst of the mountaineers ; but his 
companion, at tfeat i as taut laying his 
hand on his rein, and whimpering, — 
“All mountaineers are asses,” Elie- 
zer burst out into a laugh at the odd- 
ity of the remark. All laughing is 
epidemic. The riiotintaine.^p, struck 
with the singularity of seeing two 
wretches, who were within twenty 
yards of their inftpible bows, laugh- 
ing as if they were at a feast, burst 
into a roar of merriment. The ar- 
rows were dropped, and -the moment 
which, on the jpuidistan principle, 
should have Been them rolling with- 
out their heads, from tile (op to the 
bottom of the precipice, saw them 
only pulled off then* , dromedaries, 
made prisoners, and vf^lkiiur to the 
tents of the tribe withotifetheir purses. 

It has been doubted by many n 
learned philosopher, whether man 
is more of the tiger«or the-dtpokey* 
The question would h%r£ Seen dif- 
ficult of decision among tmi gallant 
Curls, for if^he day were spent in 
the tiger style, the monkey bad clear- 
ly the ascendant of tip? night. The 
capture efwb strangers,. so well 
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put tlie whole tribe into er, when, in Irrefragable proof of hfo 
IrilarJty. Hri* ^omeu sincerity, • fee tfat the 

Ini&pDa their customary flagellation chain* which loaded the tftiil tv shotiM 


name dungeon. The young orator 
was at the n eight of popularity fri an 
instant; but the mountaineer ge- 
nerosity would not hoar of the pro- 
posal. The women of the tribe tore 
their hair at the thoughts of cramp- 
ing the limb* of one so young, hand- 
some, and ready to execute his 
ft iend. Their chief, who knew some- 
thing more of the world, would have 
taken him at his woid, but the ma- 
jority caiiicd the day. 

The indignant Rabbi had now re- 
re i\ ed a lesson of the perfidy ingraft- 
ed in all human nature, that made 
him doubly indignant. The tardy 
fi ieudship which he had condescend- 
ed to feel for his inferior, was now 
reprobated as utter weakness. The 
gloiy of the bundled folios again 
spread before his sight. The ten lan- 
guages again lifted him on tlieir airy 
pinions. lint there never was a time 
when fame could do him less ser- 
v ice. A chain on his majestic neck, 
baud-niffs on his nervous arms, and 
lettei on the fine pioportions of his 
Icl-, vine aigiinients of the reality 
ol things to which all other logic Was 
a waste of words. lie was marched 
oil to ins dungeon, with the air of a 
dt t l.i oned King. 

Hut tie* ('uids, deplorably igno- 
rant of the refinements of civilized 


to^ptfd'tlieir customary flagellation chains which loaded tfed gtiilty should 
tor* 'that evening; and were ordered be shared by the innocent, mid tb$H 
td dance. The hoarded provisions he himself should be confined ftttfce 
Were brought out; the date brandy same dungeon. The young orator 
Was handed rotmd in flowing cups ; was at the Height of popularity id an 
and before the night \vas half over, instant; but the mountaineer ge- 
the whole tribe weio iu a state 01 the novosity would not hoar of the pro- 
niOBt festive helplessness. Th© stars posal. The women of the tribe tore 
themselves seemed doubly to twin- their hair at the thoughts of crarop- 
Itlc, and ’EHezer, tjed to tin* chief- ing the limb* of our so young, hand- 
tain’s left Ann, was wrapt in a half- some, and ready to execute his 
sleeping meditation on Rome, Nil- friend. Their chief, who knew some- 
rishna, and[a crowd 4 of other things thing more of the world, would have 


when a muffled figure, gliding along 
the ground, gut lus cord. Tlie Rab- 
bi’s sudden movement, on finding 
himself at libcity, was repressed by 
a voice demanding, whether he u ere 
inclined to cut his captoi's throat, 
help a woman to escape, lob the 
tribe, and ffy Cimlistspi < Tfie ques- 
tion was clogged \v itli too many con- 
ditions for an ipstant answer ; and, 
in the mean time, a di unken flay m 
the cauip roused the chief. 'Hie 
whispeier shrank into the d ukm *-m, 
Klie/er was seized, amid a tenet <il 
uproar of tlie tribe, and the p *mli,ir 
clamour of the women, who in .bed 
from cvety corner, cijing out, tbit 
tlicj had di«covei( d .i ion^pii.u^ f »r 
making all thy wives widows, and 
sidling all the daughter to the P.ir- 
thiims. Klie/er was weaiy ol ill 
fortune, blit still would ti y Ins pou ei 
of appealing to the national jusih o. 
In the midst of his harangue, and it 


was incomparably forcible, eloquent, 
aigu mental it e, and uselc his asto- 
nishment was hi ought to it 1 - hei • lit 
by seeing the young llebiew so- 
lemnly stalk forth into the midst ol 
the iwitated multitude, conohorite 
the charge, diiectly charge I’lii /or 
with the crime, and ollci him dt as 
the evidence to bring him to con- 
\ iction. Thp Curds had ne\ er bt en 
so uelighteowitli public honesty be- 
fore. Tho^rjiv^lier’s youth nude 
hiui popular, with tlie fair; his gra- 
vity conciliated the seniors, and h*^ 
promise of blood enraptured the 
multitude. He stipulated only, that 
as justice was sure, she should be so- 
lemn, and that the criminal should 
be put into their sttongl&t place of 
confinement* till, the time of trial, 
which should b<^ delayed no lonac^* 
than till the next dawn. 13 is propo- 
sition w-afc ] received \$lth loud ap- 
plause ; bufthe shotit'wa* still loud- 


life, had never thought of building a 
nation (1 jail, and their only lesource 
Ini the ui^lit was the rude one of a 
cau i ii at the foot of their camp. 
But it was a hundred yards deep ; it 
was daik as pitch, iusciutable as the* 
bottom of the sea; and for its fur- 
lliei security, it had a group of Curd 
turbots planted louud a lire at its 
enhance. Klie/er descended, led by 
the twinkling touli and vigorous 
ginsp of a mountaineer, took his seat 
in the deepest hollow of liis dun- 
geon ; and when he was left alone, 
and silence and darkness had re- 
sumed their reign together, lie wea- 
rily wished that it might be Ids 
grave. 

But, whafc is man, after all ? Eli- 
ozor in voluntarily began to.duunt the 
moments. Ho began to think that a 
wiser judgment might have found a 
shorter way of reaching home, than 
through mountain "passes, cluster- 
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log with Curds, whose bows could 
hare hit a grasshopper on the wing ; 
even his recollections of the young 
Hebrew began to be less indignant ; 
and he made some allowances for 
the weakness of inexperience, the 
4insteadiness of youth, and the timi- 
dity of a feeble frame, in sight of a 
hundred sheaves of arrows, sharp as 
the stings of the horse-fly. 

But other sounds than his own 
empassioned interjections now be- 
gan to break upon the silence. He 
heard something like a murmur of 
remote voices — something even like 
those remote voices joining in song. 
He set it down to the account of his 
mountaineer guard. But the sound 
varied its place in a curious manner. 
It seemed sometimes oyer his head ; 
it was sometimes under his feet ; and. 
sometimes all round him. At length 
a low gleam of light that floated 
along the rocky floor like a meteor, 
or one of those serpents in whose 
splendours every Oriental believes 
as firmly as in the sunrise, whose 
heads are carbuncle, and whose tails 
are topaz, stole winding along. Eli- 
ezer thought of the mystic wonders 
of the East; but a voice, perfectly 
human, a step at his side, and a cloak 
flung away from the face of his fel- 
low-traveller, brought him back to 
thoughts of this world. From the 
darkness another form now emer- 
ged, muffled from head to foot, but 
tall and stately. Eliezer, unconsci- 
ously caught the proffered hand, and 
before heliad time to think again of 
his injuries, his young betrayer told 
him that he had now only to think of 
making his way out of the cavern as 
fast Sis he could, and that his dun- 
geon, like every other, had two out- 
lets, one of which was in possession 
of the guard, and the other in pos- 
session of the purchaser. The intel- 
ligence was new life to the despair- 
ing sage ; he sprang on his feet, and 
would have rushed forward instant- 
ly. But his companion, gently hint* 
iffg, that, even on the back of a dro- 
medary, ho might And his chains an 
incumbrance, addressed himself lei- 
surely to the task of opening their 
locks, for which the muffled stran- 
ger supplied him with th$ keys. 

They now. moved forward. The 
cavern wasimmcnse,and its branches ' 
might have hid an army, a caravan 
ttf tufeikdicant^ or a nation of moun- 
taineers ; but the muffled figure 


guided them well,* At every step, 
they heard the voices more distinct- 
ly, until at length the Sage's curiosi- 
ty became irrepressible; and he 
asked, who were the makers of this 
mysterious music ? “ Priests,” was 
the answer. 

“ Where then are we ?” was the 
next question. 

“ In the most famous temple 4 >f 
the most famous remnant of the wor- 
ship of Babylon," was again answer- 
ed. 

“ The cavern temple of the chief 
of the Baalim !” said lie. 

The feelings of the follower of 
Moses were startled by the name; 
but second thoughts flashed on his 
mind. He knew the fearful propen- 
sity of the Pagan orgies to blood. 
Was he brought there to die on their 
altars ? Was his fellow-traveller on- 
ly completing his treachery Y Why 
this midnight march? Why this sud- 
den offer of escape ? Was this silent 
and muffled personage, but an addi- 
tional betrayer, a guard, an execu- 
tioner ? 

He suddenly stopped, and de- 
manded, “ W hether the priests were 
sacrificing ?” 

“ Yes," said the young Hebrew ; 
“ but listen, their hymn is beginning 
again.” 

After a few clashes on. a fine- toned 
timbrel, one of the small harps used 
in the rites of paganism, was heard 
sending its harmonies round the ca- 
vern, and a rich and sonorous voice 
sung the following words, which the 
master of ten languages recognise?! 
as one of the popular songs of In- 
dia 

“ Love no longer thrills my soul, 

Care 1 value not a feather ; 

Here, within this brimming bowl, 

Go their godships both together. 

“ Here go sorrows, doubts, and fears. 
Here go pining, sinking, sighing; 

When our heads are white with years, 
Time enough to think of .dying. 

“ Why should Leila's diamond eye 
Make me like an Infant languish ? 

She’s an ILguri V And must 1 
Therefore reel a moment’s anguish ? 

“ Beauty is life's morning sun—* 

Love's the cloud on which it glows— 
Why delay till eve’s begun ? 

Who would pluck the fading rose ? 
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** Once, I own, I liked the dame, 

Nay, was once the veriest lover, 

Pale as ashes, hot as flame, 

Put, thank Heaven, the fit Is over. 

14 Come, thou cup's delicious trance, 
Come, thou ruby-spark ling wine, 

Bid my heart with rapture dauce. 

Bid my eye with rapture shine ! 

“ Cup, well worth a world of tears— 
Cup, well worth an age of sighing, 
Whisper in thy lover’s ears, 

Only, that the night is flying.” 

This jovial appeal to the flagon 
set the Sage’s doubts nearly at rest ; 
and all were stilled, when, after a 
long continued uproar of drunken 
delight which rewarded the minstrel, 
the opening of a small valve in the 
rock shewed him the parties in the 
festivity. The day had been one of 
high ceremonial ; the offerings had 
accordingly been profuse ; and when 
the gates of the temple were solidly 
shut upon the multitude, the priests 
had invited themselves to sup with 
the idol, ami in their customary style 
they had enjoyed the banquet. Song 
and cup followed each other with 
rapidity, until the floor began to su- 
persede the table — minstrel and np- 
plauder gradually sunk down into 
that matchless repose which makes 
the sleeper indifferent as to whether 
lie reclines on flints or rose leaves; 
the lamps twinkled in their sockets 
— the fire on the altar sent up only 
a smoke — and even the mighty flag- 
on, which had revolved with such 
vigour, began to slacken in its circu- 
lation, and at last came to a full 
Stop. 

“ Now is the time,” said Eliezer; 
“ morning must soon be on the hills ; 
and if we are to escape through this 
nest of profligates, we must delay no 
longer.*’ 

“ l have heard the proverb,” whis- 
pered the young Hebrew, “ Beware 
of the shut eyes of a priest.” 

But Eliezer liad already pulled 
down a fragment of the rock which 
gave a passage into the temple. He 
sprang in, crossed the bodies of a 
herd of sleeping voluptuaries, and, 
unimpeded, reached the gate. TheHe- 
brew and the muffled figure follow- 
ed. But while his hand was upon the 
massive bolt, a glance cast back at 
the scene of riot, checked him. The 
flame of the altar, on the point of 
expiring, had thrown up a broad flash 


which brought the whole profanation 
of this place of evil into living re- 
lief. The profligate sculptures, which 
made the delight and the corruption 
of the heathen mind, seemed to start 
into guilty defiance of the Hebrew 
eye. The Rabbi’s zeal could resist 
the occasion no longer. To over- 
throw the Baalim had been the glory 
of the kings of his nation ; it had 
been the tenure of their authority, 
the praise of their virtue. Wrench- 
ing one of the bars from the gate, he 
felled, with a mighty blow, the cen- 
tral idol, a squat and hideous figure, 
wearing an enormous sapphire for 
its eye, 1 and a row of diamonds of in- 
calculable value for its tiara. The 
image was as unlike the noble forms 
of the Greek worship in its material 
as in its rudeness. It was a pile of 
mouldering wood, of which the frag- 
ments flew in all directions. The 

head rolled to the young Hebrew’s 
feet, who instantly divested it of its 
tiara and eye, to the surprise and 
even the offence of the pious icono- 
clast. 

“ Man might make the image, hut 
it is God alone that makes the sap- 
phire and the diamond,” was the 
young traveller's only answer to the 
Sage’s indignant glance, at his hand- 
ling the polluted visage of the holy 
baboon. 

But wit and wisdom were alike 
too late. The crash had inevitably 
roused the slurnberers. The temple 
was a scene of rage, clamour, the 
bellowing of furious execrations/and 
the clashing of knives as Jong as sci- 
mitars. The fugitives were seized 

and dragged to the foot of the altar. 
Death was now beyond all evasion. 
Here was no tribunal to be argued 
with — no judge to be tampered with 
—no fickle rabble to be toyed with. 
Blood was the cry from a hundred 
distempered lips, mad with debauch, 
and burning with love of slaughter. 
The axes were already glittering 
above their heads, when the young 
Hebrew, suddenly throwing himself 
prostrate ou the altar’s steps, drew 
the gems from his girdle, and laid 
them humbly at the fragments of 
feet that had once belonged to the 
idol. The priests, struck by the ac- 
tion, paused. The yoflng victim 
calmly rose, and turning to the mul- 
titude, Baid, “ Followers of Baalim, 
before I drink the waters of immor- 
tality, bear your slave. Has not the 
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Baalim spoken, and shall not the 
earth hear?” The clamour fell. “Must 
1 reveal the things of night, or must 
I close ruy Jips, and leave them un- 
told, in death ?” The silence became' 
breathless. “ Who among the Seers 
of the Baalim will stand forth and 
say, that he cannot hear the voices 
of his supplicants Y Who among the 
Seers will say, that he cannot sum- 
mon his people from the uttermost 
corners of the earth, to how down 
before him, if he will ?’* A low mur- 
mur of applause testified the general 
acknowledgment. ft Who among 
you, pure aud venerable sages, lull 
of all wisdom,” the youth proceeded 
with increasing earnestness, will 
stand forth, and in the presence of 
the Baalim say, that at the sunset 
of yesterday, 1, with my companions, 
was not travelling on the banks of 
the mighty Ganges, aiul that at sun- 
rise this day I am not here Y or that 
the Baal of Baalim had not power 
to give me eagles' wings to pass m er 
the forest, the mountain, and the 
ocean ; and after two thousand miles 
of travel, place me before his altar 
in the twinkling of an eye ?” The 
crowd deepened eagerly round the 
speaker. 4< Mere, then, l stood 1:M 
night. My incense was sent up in 
fragrant smoke. My prayer was 
wafted on the pinions of the four 
hundred angels, who keep watch at 
the gates of Baradise, when, with a 
sound sweeter ‘than the wavin': of 
the date groves of Yemen, and the 
nightingales of the bowers of (iache- 
niire, the Baal of the Baalim spoke. 

‘ What is wealth to the mUer, or light 

to him that is born blind ? But let 
tlije son of sorrow be happy — the tra* 
veller be refreshed — and the poor he 
rich, that he may honour the giver 
of the riches.’ At the same moment, 
the sound of a thousand harps echoed, 
and 1 saw those precious gems laid 
by the hand of Baal yliUetwy at my 
feet.” 

The speech had its weight; but 
an anin y muripur from a knot of the 
priesthood shewed that it was not 
considered perfectly conclusive. The 
orator started forwaid again, and, 
wiyfi a haughty voice aud an air of 
offended sanctity, exclaimed— 

“ Who, .born of the soffs of the 
mountains, will dare to declare that 
the Baalim cannot speak, cannot 
hear, cannot strip from his head those 
trifles, which, to him who commands 


the mines of the Himmaleh, are but 
as the dust of the whirlwind, and 
give them to whom he will?” 

Idie courage of the repugnant 
priests was not equal to the chal- 
lenge. But, in public, discussions, 
courage is all. The more zealous 
cried "out, that Baal was the oracle 
of oracles, the speaker of the wisdom 
of the wisdom, the distributor of the 
goods of the earth. The controversy 
grew high. Arguments grew into 
reproaches. Brute, fool, swine, be- 
came the epithets. The effect of the 
w iue had not yet flown ; holy tiaras 
were kicked on the floor, holy beards 
were plucked, and holy men were 
rolled under the tables. The young 
Hebrew touched the hands of Ids 
two companions as a token to be 
leady; took a large diamond from 
Ids ear, and flung it among the cou- 
trovei sitd is Is. The effect answered 
all his purposes. A general rush was 
made to the spot where the gem lay 
sprukii.ig. Toe travellers darted to- 
w.iid. Site gate; but the upioar was 
now ti eiuonihm*; they lost each 
oliier in llse tumult. All was fury ; 
blows were given; knives were out: 
Mood was drawn; corpses were 
ti aiuphnl ;d>ou! ; end, before the suu- 
JiM*, could shoot tf> fit glimmer into 
tliis subterranean, Kliezer had gain- 
ed the gate, the hill, the summit uj 
the p'iss, and wa*. far down on the 
Armenian side of the ('uulislnu 
mountains. 

But his joy at finding himself be- 
yond the reach of peiil at Let, \vre« 
deeply shadow ed by il- price. Me 
had escaped alone, hi the confusion 
and darkues^’be could feel only thin 
his young friend, now more his friend 
than ever, had been whirled away 
from hit arm, like a leaf in Ihe eddies 
of the gale. He n id tried in \,du to 

follow him. Tim h*mic irresistible 
force of the crowd bad Hung him- 
self forward to th? gates, almost, 
fcimecb .*»s, aud hope was now at mi 

end. 

Yet when was hope ever at an 
cud ? Kliezer lingered for a month 
round the foot of the. mountains, if 
by chance he might obtaiu any ves- 
tige of the youth to whose perseve- 
ring faith au(l willing zeal ho had so 
obviously and so often owed his life. 
But the search was in vain ; ami 
the haughty sage, with a softened 
heart and an humbled spirit, often 
sat and wept, after a day of fruitless 
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toil, over tlie memory of his simple 
friend. 

Here In* mijrlit 1 1,1 vp lingered, un- 
til he Wi»H again a mark for the Curd 
arrows, or im had broken his neck 
down some remorseless precipice in 
the search, but for a golden cloud 
that one evening spread out its folds 
above his head in the shape of a gi- 
gantic eagle, as measureless as the 
mighty Simorg itself, or pho*nix, dal- 
lying in the glories of the xvest. As 
the pilgrim sat gazing on this bril- 
liant \apotir from the hide of one of 
the naked rocks whiclr the same sun 
was probably convening into berjl 
and chrysolite to the eve of the cara- 
van now toiling its slow way through 
the plain leagues below, the thought 
struck him, that from that cloud the 
spirit of his fiicnd might he looking 
Mow n on his solitude. The imagina- 
tion of man is quick in embodying 
the thoughts we love. “ Thus spreads 
its wings,” exclaimed the Sag'*, “the 
innocent being for whom the wan Id 
was not lit, find who was not lit for 
the world. ^ et why not r" The 
Rabbi's memory suddenly teemed 
with instances of the* easy dexterity 
or the signal good fort one with w hicii 
the departed had • ontmed to come, 
triumphant out of every diflirulty 
hut the last. 

r | lie Thought now .r^invil a high- 
er shape. ( )nee bid or* 1 , he had «iix ei» 
way to the idea so familiar to hi* 
country, that his telloxv-tnnellcr, in- 
stead of being less than tutu ltd, was 
more. The 1 bought was tempting. 
It exalted liis tnnev, it led the rem- 
nant of hi< s»df-appl:mj,e, ami b dried 
his natural sorrows. * He was the 
protected of :mge!«, the mart over 
whom the arm of Heaven was stretch- 
ed in his mission for the purposes of 
Heaven. The conclusion was inpid- 
)v put into act iti his ardent and de- 
cisive mind. ^On that evening he 
descended from the mountain : lie 
was not to mourn for tin* departure* 
of a being of other wm Ids, a* oxer 
the frail sons of mortality. The mi- 
nistry of the guardian angel had been 
dope; and the servant of the laxv 
could have shed only idle and pre- 
sumptuous tears over the memory 
of a being who was. now hymning 
above, the circle of the stars. 

. Kliezer joined the caravan, and 
returned to Kurope. With a heart 
disburdened of its sorrows, and a 
head purified from its pride, ho 
calmly journeyed homeward, nei- 


ther hurried by enthusiasm nor re- 
tarded by apathy. Accident and 
adventure thenceforth seemed to 
have died to liim. He passed along 
the forest and the defile undisturbed; 
and when ho was once more seated 
in his pastoral dwelling, with his 
flowers breathing round him, his 
books, those shrines of mighty minds 
departed, in which the minds of the 
living find their noblest inspiration, 
and the friends and followers of his 
name doing him honour, he resolved 
to seek for happiness no more be- 
yond the beaten paths of man. One 
name, alone he had not heard pro- 
nounced since his return; and that 
name 1h* scarcely dared pronounce 
to* the human ear. Yet thoughts 
will make words to themselves. He 
was sitting alone; the evening was 
like that which had so moved his 
spirit on the (‘urdistan hill. 

" A'arislma !” lie involuntarily ex- 
claimed, “ Wlmro art thou, my be- 
loved ? I left thee rashly, proudly, 
vainly. Why was I to exalt myself 
into the liberator of nations? Na- 
l ishnn, if thou art inconstant, wed- 
ded, or dead, Kliezer is miserable 
until liis dying hour.” 

Rut if she is not one of the 
three, wha't is to he the conse- 
quence’:” said a sweet and well- 
known voice. 

liis senses swam; his frame qui- 
xered. He feebly turned to the 
spea ker. J t. wan tld* young Hebrew l 
The friend was rejoiced, but the 
1 oxer was disappointed. The emo- 
tion was too palpable to be mista- 

k (Ml. 

“ Ah, I see,” said his fellow-tra- 
veller, “ that 1 have come at the 
wrong time. I should have waited 
till the sage Kliezer had been mar- 
ried a month, to have been received 
with the honours of hospitality.” 

Kliezer excused his want of cor- 
diality in vain. 

•* Aye,” said the youth, “one mis- 
tress, fickle as the winds, and rest- 
less as the waves, is always worth a 
thousand friends.” 

The Sage was in no mood to hear 
the qualities of his mistress brought 
into question. But he had at least 
learned f to respect tlie presence of 
his friend. 

“Hear me,” said he. “You should 
have known Narishna. She is love- 
ly; but her loveliness of form is 
only an emblem of her noble, gene- 
rous, and feeling mind. Living or 
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dead, the name of Narishna is en- 
graven on my soul.” 

The young Hebrew laughed light- 
ly, tried to sj»eak, failed, and fainted. 
The Sage was more perplexed than 
in all his past perplexities. He rush- 
ed out for assistance. It came ; the 
Sage himself bearing a cup of wine 
that might have revived all but the 
dead, but what vision met his eye? 
Narishna was sitting in the spot 
where he had left the young Hebrew 
— sitting, lovely, animated, smiling, 
blushing, and trying to brush away 
with the most taper fingers in the 
world, tears as large as pearls that 
would steal down her cheeks, let 
her strive as she might. The young 
traveller had vanished, but had left 
his scarf behind; his jewelled girdle, 
and a row of invaluable diamonds 
flashing lustre on an enormous sap- 
phire ! Truth, brighter than them all, 
flashed instantly" through Eliezer’s 
mind. He wildly clasped his bloom- 
ing mistress in his arms. 

“ I see it all,” exclaimed he. “ You 
knew my rashness ; my unfitness 
for the business of life; my uurpal 
vanity; my real ignorance ; and you 
made yourself my guardian, my 
guide, my protector, lint how did 
you escape from the cavern ?” 

" By the help of our muffled 
friend,” said IVarishna. “ She was 
no less than the fair Farsaui, the wife 
of the Sheik Abdul. The princess 
of a hundred robbers had once taken 
it into her soul to be struck with my 
graces. I repelled her admiration ; 
and she would have repaid me by a 
lance through the heart. In her 
flight through the desert, she fell 
into the bauds of the Curdistau 
priests, who robbed her of the 
Sheik’s 8apphire-liilted sword, which 
she had purloiued from his pillow. 
The priests made her a slave of their 
temple. In revenge, or perhaps in 
love, or perhaps in a little of both, 
for they now and then mingle in the 
hearts of the sex, the fair FarB&ni 

proposed to poniard her master, 
and rove the world, even with me. 
I had become the public accuser of 
the H&ge Eliezer, that I might make 
the most of my popularity, and save 
the head of a philosopher^ and at 
night I followed my Arab princess 
to the dungeon, which lea to the 
tempi?, which was to have led us all' 
to light and liberty. But the sleep 


of the priests was too short for this ; 
and, after the fray, I found myself 
dung on a courser swift as the si- 
moom, and galloping side by side 
with my fair deliverer. How far we 
flew, or where, I know not. At 
length I plainly told her, that though 
she was entitled to my friendship for 
life, marriage with me was out of the 
question. She bore the intelligence 
meekly ; for she had, the day before, 
seen the gallant cqptain of a Greek 
galley, with whom she was content 
to take a voyage for life. I reached 
home, still in possession of my spoil. 
The priests were robbers, and had 
no right to it. The idol was not the 
worse for its loss, and there was one 
on earth whom I determined to make 
much the better. I was even on the 
point of setting out on a second pil- 
grimage, to look for that one. But 
the attempt would have discounte- 
nanced my character for wisdom; 
for, on the very night when I was to 
have Bet out, he returned. VVe must 
never hurry the course of things. 
Time is the best manager after all.” 

The Sage listened to her words 
with ecstasy ; he pressed her coral 
lip, and rejoiced that his guardian 
angel was not soaring even on the 
clouds of the finest possible sunset. 
But a new thought struck him — ^ 

“ And you were in my sight for 
months together ? This is the jest, 
this is the grand absurdity of all,” 
he exclaimed. " Where shall Eliezer 
ever hide hia head again? Prince 
of blockheads that I have been, to 
have galloped over half the earth, 
and never found out that all that life 
was worth Jirfag for was at my side ! 
I now see it all. She knew my rash- 
ness, my arrogance, my haughty 
folly, my empty learning ; and she 
interposed, like a ministering spirit, 
between me and all my follies. In 
the desert, in the city, in the tribunal, 
in the temple, her love and her wis- 
dom, worth all the wisdom that books 
ever gave, protected me. But now,” 
said he, turning to her with a look of 
unutterable love, “ the trial is over; 
the journey is complete; the task is 
done. From this hour we part no 
more. Ambition sleeps, vanity is 
ashamed, arrogance is dead. Eliezer 
the proud, is henceforth Eliezer the 
humble; with nature for his school, 
life for his teacher, and love for his 
reward I” 
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DEVOTIONAL MELODIES. BY DELTA. 

No. L 

RETURN— ONCE MORE RETURN. 

Return — once more return. 

Oh Wanderer, to thy God, 

A voice yet on thee calls, 

A linger points the road 
Why wilt thou, sinful, still 
The proffer’d boon disdain, 

Did Jesus come to save, 

Yet bleed— yet die in vain ? 

Return — trust not to youth. 

To strength, health, wealth, renown ; 
Thine eyelids may be shut, 

Ere even this day goes down ; 
Where’er thy steps are bent, 

Death hovers by thy side. 

Thou know’ st not what an hour 
May to thy fate betide ! 

Behold the mighty sun,— 

He metes out day by day ; 

Each new moon’s circlet saitli, 
u A month hath passed away 
Preach not unto thy heart 
The seasons, as they roll,— 

“ Nearer and nearer draws 
To judgment-seat thy soul !” 

11 Return !” — the promise saitli, 

' “ Hark l wayward wanderer, ho l 
Thy sins, as scarlet red. 

Shall white he made as snow! 

Trust in the Saviour, trust, — 

Against Sin’s torrent strive ; 

Thy faith shall make thee whole; 

The soul that hears shall live ! 

“ Before the Lord cast down 
The burthen of thy sin. 

The old man and his deeds. 

And a new life begin ; 

So, walking in the light 

By Revelation given, 

Through darkness and through death. 
Thy path shall lead to Heaven !” 


No. II. 


oh! who is like the mighty one. 

Oh ! who is like the Mighty One 

Whose throne is in the sky. 

Who compasseth the universe 
With his all-searching, eye; 
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At whose creative word appear’d 

> The dry land and the sea ? 

My spiiit thirsts for thee, oh ! Lord, 
My spirit thirsts for thee! 

Around him suns and systems swim 
In harmony and light, 

Beside him harps angelic hymn 
His praises, day and night; 

Yet to the contrite in the dust 
For mercy turn will he 

My spirit thirsts for thee, oh ! Lord, 
My spirit thirsts for thee ! 

Yes ! though unlimited Lis works 
Ilis power upholds them all ; 

He clothes the lilies of the field, 

And marks the sparrow’s fail ; 

The ravens young cry not in vain ; 
Then will lie pass not me;— 

My spirit thirsts for thee, oh ! Lord, 
My spirit thirsts for thee ! 


Jfu. III. 

now pi . gas am* is Tin: opi.mm. n ut. 

How pleasant is the opening year ! 

^ The clouds of winter moil away ; 

The flowers in beauty reappear ; 

The songster carols from tin* spray; 
Lengthens the more refulgent. day ; 

And bluer glows the arching sky ; 

All things around us seem to say, 

“ rhnstian ! direct thy thoughts uu hiii 

Jn dailsTmss, through the dreary length 
Of Winter, slept bolli bud and bloom; 
But Nature now puts forth her strength, 
And starts, tenewed, as from the tomb; 
Behold an emblem of thy doom, 

<) man a stai hath shorn* to save — 
And morning yet shall re-illume 
The midnight darkness of the grave ! 

Yet. ponder well, how then shall break 
The dawn of second life, oil thee— 

.Shalt thou to hope, to bliss awake ? 

Or vainly strive, Ood’s wrath to flee ? 
Then shall pass forth the dread donee. 
That makes or weal or woe thine on n ; 
Up and to work ! Eternity 
Must leap the harvest Time has sown ! 
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It is tlie glory of Hies Conservative 
Party throughout the, world, and by 
this party we moan all who are de- 
sirous in every country to uphold 
the religion, tie* institutions, and the 
liberties of their father-., that the two 
greatest writers of the ngelnue do- 
toted their talents to the support of 
their principles — Sir Walter Scott 
and Chateaubriand are beyond all 
question, and by the consent of both 
nations, at the head of the literature 
of France and Knglaml -ince the 
Revolution ; and they will both, leave 
names at which the latest posteiity 
will feel proti 1, when tin* multi- 
tudes who have sought to rival them 
on the revolutionary side are Imiicd 
in the waxes of forgotten time. It 
is no small triumph to the cause of 
order In these trying days, that these, 
mighty spit In, desii.md to instruct 
and bless mankind through e\eiy 
succeeding age* should ha\ e proved 
so true to tin* piiucipies of \bnie; 

and the jiatriot may well rejoice 
that geneif.tions yet unborn, uieie 
th M y approach their immortal .-h. Sues, 
or:. lime in the c.ijo; ments dexi\ cd 
from tiie legacies they have bequeath- 
ed to mankind, will inhale only a 
holy spirit, and derive from the plea- 
sures of imagination nothing bin ad- 
ditional inducements to the perform- 
ance of duty. 

lioth these great men are now ru- 
der an eclipse, too likely in one, at 
least, to terminaie in emthly extinc- 
tion. The first lies on the lied, if 
not of material, at least, it is to be 
feared, of intellectual death ; and the 
second, arrested by the military des- 
potism which he so long strove to 
avert from his country, lias lately 

awaited in the solitude of a prison 
the fate destined for him by revolu- 
tionary violence. But 

41 Stone walls do not n prison make. 
Nor iron liars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quid take 
That for an hermitage.” 

It i« in pitch moments of gloom 
and depression* when the fortune of 


the world seems most adverse, when 
the ties of mortality are about to be 
dissohed, or tlm career of virtue is 
on ihe point of being terminated, 
that the imnimtul superiority of ge- 
nius and virtue most strongly ap- 
pear. In vain was the Scottish bard 
extended on the bed of sickness, or 
the French patriot confined to the 
gloom of a dungeon ; their works 
renruti to perpetuate their lasting 
sway out the minds of men; and 
while their mortal frames are sink- 
ing beneath the sufferings of the 
world* their immoital souls rise into 
the region of spiiits, to witness a 
triumph more glorious, an ascend- 
ency more endm in", than over attend- 
ed the arms <.f Ciosar or Alexan- 
der. 

Though pursuing the game pure 
and ennobling career ; though gifted 
with the same ardent imagination, 
and steeped in the same fountains 
of ancient lore, no two writers were 
over more different, than Chateau- 
briand and Sir Walter Scott. The 
great characteristic of the French 
nnthoi, is the impassioned and en- 
ihnriastic turn of iris mind. Master 
of immense information, thoroughly 
imbued at once with the learning of 
classical and of catholic times; gilted 
with a retentive memory, a poetical 
fancy, and a painter’s eye, he brings 
to bear upon every subject the force, 
of erudition, the images of poetry, 
the charm of varied scenery, and the 
eloquence of impassioned feeling, 
lienee his writings display a reach 
and variety of imagery, a depth of 
light and shadow, a vigour of 
thought, and an extent of illustra- 
tion, to which there is nothing com- 
parable in any othei; writer, ancient 
or modem, with whom we are ac- 
quainted. All that he lilts seen, or 
read, or heard, seem present to his 
mind, whatever he does, or wher- 
ever lie js. He illustrate!* the genius 
of Christianity by the beauties of 
classical learning, inbales the spirit 
of ancient prophecy on the shores of 
U*c Jordan, dreams on the banks of 
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the Eurotas of the solitude and gloom ters that it is not romance, but real 
of the American forests; visits the life which is represented- Every 
ILolv Sepulchre with a mind alter- word that is said, especially in the 
nntelv devoted to the devotion of a Scotch Novels, is nature itself. Cer- 
pilffrim, the curiosity of an antique- vantes, Shakspeare, and Scott, alone 
rv,"and the enthusiasm of a crusa- have penetrated to the deep substra- 
dVr* and combines, in his romances, turn of character, which, however 
with the tender feelings of chival- disguised by the varieties of climate 
rous love, the heroism of Roman and government, is at bottom every 
virtue, and the sublimity of Christian where the same ; and thence they 
martyrdom. His writings are less a have found a responsive echo in 
faithful portrait of any particular age every human heart Every man who 
or country, than an assemblage of reads these admirable works, from 
all that is grand, and generous, and the North Cape to Cape Horn, feels 
elevated in human nature. He drinks that whrft the characters they contain 
deep of inspiration at all the foun- are made to say, is just what would 
tains where it has ever been poured have occurred to themselves, or what 
forth to mankind, and delights us they have heard said by others as 
less by the accuracy of any particu- long as they lived. Nor is it on y in 
lar picture, than the traits of genius the delineation of character, and the 
which he has combined from every knowledge of human nature, that 
quarter where its footsteps have the Scottish Novelist is without a 
trod. " His style,” said Napoleon, rival. Powerful in the pathetic, ad- 
« ^ot that of Racine, it is that ot' mirablc in dialogue, unmatched in 
a prophet;” and, in truth, it seems description, his writings captivate 
formed on the lofty strains of Isaiah, the mind as much by the varied ex- 
or the beautiful images of the Book cellencies which they exhibit, as the 
of Job, more than all the classical powerful interest which they main- 
or modern literature with which his tain. He has carried romance out 
mind is so amply stored. He is ad- of the region of imagination and aen- 
mitted by all Frenchmen, of what- sihility into the walks of actual life, 
ever partr, to he the most perfect We feel interested in his characters, 
living master of their language, and not because they are ideal beings 
to have gained for it beauties un- with whom we have become ao 
known to the age of Bossuet and quainted for the first time when wo 
Fenelon. Less polished in his pe- began the book, hut because they 
riods, less sonorous in his diction, are the very persons we have lived 
lesR melodious ill his rhythm, titan with from our infancy. His descrip- 
these illustrious writers, he is in- tiona of scenery are not luxuriant 
comparably more varied, rapid, and and glowing pictures of imaginary 
e tier erotic ; his ideas flow in quicker beauty, like those of Mrs Radcliffe, 
succession, his words follow in more having no resemblance to actual na- 
striking antithesis; the past, the pre- ture, but faithful and graphic por- 
sent, and the future rise up at once traits of real scenes, drawn with the 
before us; and we see how strongly eye of a poet, but the fidelity of a 
the stream of genius, instead of gli- consummate draughtsman. He has 
dimr down the. smooth current of combined historical accuracy and ro- 
ordinary life, has been broken and inaiitic adventure with the interest 
agitated by the cataract of revolution, of tragic events ; we Jive with the he- 
VVith far less classical learning, roes, and princes, and paladins of 
fewer images derived from travelling, former times, as with our own con- 
inferior information on many biwto- temporaries ; and acquire from the 
rical subjects, and a mind of a less splendid colouring of his pencil such 
impassioned and energetic cast, our a vivid conception of the manners 
own Sir Walter is far more deeply and pomp of the feudal ageB, that 
read in that book which is ever the we confound them, in our recollec- 
Mine — the human heart. This is tion, with the scenes which we our- 
hffi unequalled excellence— there he selves have witnessed. The splen* 
stands, sinct? the days of Shakspeare, dour of their tournaments, the mag- 
without a rival. It is to this cause nificence of their dress, the glancing 
that his astonishing success has of their arms; their haughty man- 
been owing. We feel in his charac- ners, daring courage* and knightly. 
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courtesy; the shock of their battle- 
steeds, the splintering of their lances, 
the conflagration ot their castles, 
are. brought before our eyes in such 
vivid colours, that we are at once 
transported to the age of Richard 
and Saladin, of Bruce and Marini on, 
of Charles the Bold and Philip Au- 
gustus. Disdaining to flatter the pas- 
sions, or pander to the ambition of 
the populace, he has done more than 
any man alive to elevate their real 
character; to All their minds with 
the noble sentiments which dignify 
alike the cottage and the palace ; to 
exhibit the triumph of virtue in the 
humblest stations over all that the 
world calls great; and without ever 
indulging a sentiment which might 
turn them from the scenes of their 
real usefulness, bring home to every 
mind the “ might that slumbers in a 
peasant's arm.*’ Above all, lie has 
uniformly, in all his varied and ex- 
tensive productions, shown himself 
true to the cause of virtue. Amidst 
all the innumerable combinations of 
character, event, and dialogue, which 
he has formed, lie has ever proved 
faithful to the polar star of duty; 
and alone, perhaps, of the great ro- 
mance-writers of the world, has not 
left a line which on his death-bed he 
would wish recalled. 

Of such men France and England 
may well be proud ; shining, as they 
already do, th rough the clouds and the 
passions of a fleeting existence, they 
are destined soon to illuminate the 
world with a purpr lustre, and as- 
cend to that elevated station in the 
higher heavens where the fixed stars 
shed a splendid and imperishable 
light. The writers whom party has 
elevated — the genius which vice has 
reduced, are destim?d to decline with 
the interests to which they were de- 
voted, or the.pasaions by which they 
were misled. The rise of new poli- 
tical struggles will consign to obli- 
vion the vast talent which was en- 
gulfed in its contention ; the acces- 
sion of a more virtuous age bury 
in the dust the fancy which was 
enlisted in the cause of corruption ; 
while these illustrious men, whose 
writings have struck root in the in- 
mostrecesses of the humanhe#ft,and 
been watered by the streams^ im- 
perishable feeling, will for ever con- 
tinue to elevate am&Mfw« a gralefbl 
world* 


To form a just conception of the 
importance of Chateaubriand’s Ge- 
nius of Christianity, we must recol- 
lect the period when it was pub- 
lished, the character of the works it 
was intended to combat, and the 
state of society in which it was des- 
tined to appear. For half a century 
before it appeared, the whole genius 
of France had been incessantly di- 
rected to undermine the principles 
of religion. The days of rascal and 
Fenelon, of Sauriu and Bourdaloue, 
of Bossuet and Massillon, had passed 
away; the splendid talent of the 
seventeenth century was no longer 
arrayed in the support of virtue — the 
supremacy of the church had ceased 
to be exerted to thunder in the car 
of princes the awful truths of judg- 
ment to come. Borne away in the 
torrent of corruption, the church it- 
self had yielded to the increasing 
vices of the age; its hierarchy had 
become involved in the passions 
they were destined to combat, and 
the cardinal’s purple covered the 
shoulders of an associate in the mid- 
night orgies of the Regent Orleans. 
Such was the audacity of vice, the 
recklessness of fashion, and the su- 
pirieness of religion, that Madame 
Roland tells us, what astonished her 
in her youthful days was, that the 
heaven itself did not open, to rain 
down upon the guilty metropolis, as 
on the cities of the Jordan, a tempest 
of consuming fire. • 

While such was the profligacy of 
power and the audacity of crime, 
philosophic talent lent its aid to over- 
whelm the remaining safeguards of 
religious belief. The middling and 
the lower orders could not, indeed, 
participate in the luxurious vices of 
their wealthy superiors; but they 
could well be persuaded that the 
faith which permitted such enormi- 
ties, the religion which was stained 
by such crimes, was a system of 
hypocrisy and deceits The passion 
for innovation, which* mare than any 
other feature charactered that pe- 
riod in France, invaded tta precincts 
of religion as well as the bulwarks 
of the state — the throne and the al- 
tar ; the restraints of this world and 
the next, pa is ever the case, crum- 
bled together. For half a century, 
all the genius of France had been 
incessantly directed to overturn the 
sanctity of Christianity; its corrop- 
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tiotis were represented as its very 
essence ; its abuses part of its neces- 
sary effects. Ridicule, ever more 
powerful than reason with a frivo- 
lous age, lent its aid to overturn the 
defenceless fabric ; and for more 
than one generation, not one writer 
of note bad appeared to maintain the 
hopeless cause. Voltaire and Di- 
derot, D'Alembert and Ravnal, La- 
place and Lagrange, bad lent the 
weight of their illustrious names, or 
the powers of their versatile minds 
to carry on the war. The Kucyclo- 
pedie was a vast battery of infidelity 
incessantly directed against Chris- 
tianity; while the nowd cf licen- 
tious tto\ el i sts, with which the njre 
abounded — Louvet, Crebillon, La- 
clos, and a host of others — insinuated 
the poison, mixed up with the strong- 
est allurements to the pashms, and 
the most voluptuous seductions to 
the senses. 

This inundation of infidelity was 
soon followed by sterner days: to tin 
unrestrained indulgence of passion 
succeeded the unfettered march of 
crime. With the destruction of all the 
bonds which held society together; 
with the removal of all the restraint'* 
on vice or guilt, the fabric of civili- 
sation and religion speedily was dis- 
solved. To the licentious orgies of 
the Regent Orleans succeeded the 
internal furies of tin* Resolution : 
from the same Palais Royal from 
whence had sprung those fountains 
of courtly corruption, soon issued 
forth the tiery sfr< ams of democracy. 
Enveloped in this burning torrent, 
the institutions, the faith, the noble*', 
the throne, were destroyed : the 
worst instruments of the supremo 
justice, the passions and ambition of 
men, were suffered to w ork their 
unresisted way ; and in a few years 
the religion of eighteen hundred 
years was abolished, ihi priests slain 
or exiled, its Sabbath abolished, its 
rites proscribed, its faith unknown. 
Infancy came into the world without 
a blessing, age left it without a hope ; 
marriage"**© longer received a bene- 
diction, sickness was left without 
consolation ; the village hell ceased 
to call the poor to their weekly day 

of sanctity and repose; the village 
churchyard to witness tin* weeping 
train of mourners attending their 
rude forefathers to their last home*. 
The grass grew in the churches of 


[Aug. 

every parish in France; the dead 
without, a Messing were thrust into 
vast charnel-houses; marriage was 
contracted before a civil magistrate; 
and infancy, untaught to pronounce 
the name of God, 1 longed only for 
the period when the passions and in- 
dulirencies of life were to commence. 

It was in these disastrous days that 
Chateaubriand arose, and bent the 
force of his lofty mind to restore the 
fallen hut imperishable faith of his 
fathers. In early youth, he was at, first 
earned away by the fashionable in- 
fidelity of his times ; and in Ins 
“ Ksenia Historicities ” while the prin- 
ciples o&Yirtue and natural religion 
arc unceasingly maintained, beseems 
to have doubted whether the Chris- 
tian religion was not crumbling with 
the institutions of society, and spe- 
culated what faith was to be esta- 
blished on its ruins. Rut misfortune, 

that, great cornu tor of the \ ices of 
the world, soon changed these faulty 
views. In the davs of exile and ad- 
versity, when, by the waters of lh»- 
bv luu. be sat down and wept, lie ic- 
\ cited to the faith and tin* belief of 
liis lathers, and inhaled in the school 
of ndveiHtv the e noble maxims of 
devotion and duty which have ever 
since ici'ukded his eoitmu t in life. 

CwJauntcd, though alone, he placed 

himself on the ruins of the ( luistieu 
faiili; jeneued, with Herculean 
strength, a conic* t which the talents 
and v ice* of half si ecniui y hud to all 
appearance rendered hopeless; and, 
speakin: r to the hearts of lnmi, now 
pursued by Mificrinu, and cleansed 
by the njniiizing ordeal of j evolu- 
tion, • cattcrcd fair and with* the seeds 
of a ruth. n;tl and a manly piety. 
Other \\ 1 itcis have loll o wet 1 in the 
same Isolde career : Sahnridy and 
(a ui/ot have traced the benefit ial cf- 
fet Is of religion upon modem socie- 
ty, and drawn from the last results 
of rev olutionnry experience just and 
sublime conclusions as to the adap- 
tation of Christianity to the wants of 

humanity ; but it is the glory of Cha- 
teaubriand alone to have come forth 
the foremost in the fight; to have 
planted himself on the breach, when 
it was strewed only with the dead and 
the dylpgfattd, strong in the consci- 
oti snjj j i of gigantic powers, stood uu- 
dig|j|aycd against a nation in arms, 
be fiuec£sj|fnl in the contest, it 
was indispensable that the weapons 
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of* warfare should be totally changed. 
When the ideas of men were r»«t 
adrift by revolutionary changes, 
when tins authority of ages was set 
at nought, and fvom centuries of ex- 
perience appeals were; made to 
weeks of innovation, it was in vain to 
refer to the great or tlie wise of former 
ages. Percei\ mg at once the immense 

change which had taken place in tin; 
world whom he addressed, Chateau- 
briand saw, that he must alter altoge- 
ther the means by which they were, to 
he influenced. Disregaiding, there- 
fore, entirely the weight of authority, 
laying aside'almost e\ cry thing which 
had been advanced in support of reli- 
gion by its professed dis< iples, he ap- 
plied himself to accumulate, the con- 
clusions in its favour which arose 
from its internal beauty; fiom its 
beneficent effect npowsociety ; from 
the changes it had wrought upon the 
civilisation, the happiness, and desti- 
nies of mankind ; from its analogy 
with the sublime.st. tenets of natural 
religion ; from its umv.i^.sg pro- 
gress, it'' indefinite eMen.-don, and 
lindecaying youth. lie oh-cncd, 
that it drew ir^ support from such 
hidden recedes of tin* human heait, 
that it flourished mo^t in periods ot 
disaster and calamity; de:i\ed 
strength from the lountaius of su tier- 
ing, and, banished in all but form 
from the palaces **f piiuces spread 
itri roots far and wide in the collages 
of tlu» poor. From (In* iiiteiediy of 
suffering produced by the Ueudu- 
tion, therefore, he conceive d t lie; 
hope, th.it tin* feelings of religion 
would ultimately resume their su ay : 
when the vvatejs of bitterness were 
let loose, the consolations of devotion 
would again be felt to be. indispen- 
sable ; and the spirit of the. (iimpel, 
banished (lining tlie Mim-hiue of cor- 
rupt prosperity, return to the re- 
pentant human heart with the tears 
and the storms ofadicndly. 

Proceeding on these jiiNt and su- 
blime principles, this great author 

availed himself of every engine which 
fancy, experience, or poetry could 
suggest, to sway the. hearts of his 
readers, lie knew well that he was 
addressing an impassioned and \oIa- 
tile generation, upon whom reason 


would bo thrown away, if not enfor- 
ced with eloquence, and argument 
lost, if not clothed in the garh of 
fancy. To e fleet his purpose, there-, 
fore, of re-opening in the hearts of 
his readers the all but extinguished 
veins of religious feeling, he sum- 
moned to his aid all the allies which 
learning, or travelling, or poetry, or 

fancy, could supply; and scrupled 
not to employ his powers as a writer 
of romance, an histoiian, a descrip- 
tive traveller, and a poet, to forward 
iliii great woik of Christian renova- 
tion. Of his object in doing this he 
has himself given the following ac- 
count.* 

*• 1 liriv o n be iiu doubt that the Ge- 
nius of Christ ihtiity would have been a 
work entirely out of place in the age of 
l.oui'o XIV.; and the critic who ob- 
n-ned th it TMassilh.il would never have 
published mu h a ln,ok, spoke ail uii- 
duubted truth. TMost certainly the au- 
thor would neva* have* thought of wri- 
ting mi- h a wo i k if there hud not existed 
a !i > t i 1 poems, romances, and books ot 
ail -i.rts, where Christianity was exposed 
to ciery species of derision. Put since 
these poems, romances, and books exist, 
and are in every onr\. hands, it becomes 
hide peiisahle io extricate religion from 
the s.m asms id* impiety; when it has 
hct'ii written on all sides that Christianity 
is 1 lot, In lhiu'uhua, t hr eternal enemy 
< I'd.'- tut s nit'/ of timin'* it i« necessary 
to peon* that it is neither barbarous, nor 
ridiculous in. r the enemy of arts or of 
genius; mid (liat that which is made by 
tin* pen of ridicule to appear diminutive, 
ignoble, in bud ta-.tr, without either 
charms *»r iciiderness, may be made to 
appear gi and, noble, simple, impressive, 

and divine, in the hands ol‘ a man of i e* 

ligioii* feeling. 

** If it is not pci milled to detenu reli- 
gion on m hal may he called its, tt ni'sttiitl 
'•id , it no elfin t is to be nude 1o prevent 
ridiouh; from attaching tn its sublime in- 
stitutions, there will alwajs remain a 
weak and undefended quarter. There 
all the strokes at it will be aimed ; there 
you will be cim»hl. without defence ; from 

thence you will receive your death- wound. 
Is not that what lias already arrived? 
V/.is it not hy ridicule and pleasantry that 
Yolluire succeeded in shaking the foun- 
dations of faith ? Will jou attempt to an- 
swer by theological arguments, or the 


* All the passages an* translated by outsell es. There is an English version, we 

believe, but wo have never seen it. 
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forms of the syllogism, licentious no- 
vels or irreligious epigrams? Will for- 
mal disquisitions ever prevent an Infidel 
generation from being carried away by 
clever verses, or deterred from the altar 
by the fear of ridloule? Does not every 
one know that in the French nation a 
happy bon-mot, impiety clothed in a fe- 
licitous expression, a felix culpa , produce 
a greater effect than volumes of reasoning 
or metaphysics? Persuade young men 
that au honest man can be a Christian 
without being a fool ; convince him that 
he is in error when he believes that none 
but capuchins and old women believe in 
religion, and your cause is gained ; it will 
be time enough to complete the victory to 
present yourself armed with theological 
reasons, but what you must begin with 
is an inducement to read your book. 
What is most needed is a popular work 
on religion ; those who have hitherto 
written on it have too often fallen into 
the error of the traveller who tries to get 
his companion at one ascent to the sum- 
mit of a rugged mountain when he can 
hardly crawl at its foot — you must shew 
him at every step varied and agreeable 
objects ; allow him to stop to gather the 
flowers which are scattered along his 
path, and from one resting-place to an- 
other he will at length gain the summit. 

“ The author has not intended this 
work merely for sc hoi ms, priests, or doc- 
tors ; what he wrote for was the mnn of 
the world , and what he aimed at chiefly 
were the considerations calculated to af- 
fect ihctr minds. If you do not keep 
steadily in view ♦hat principle, if you for- 
get for a moment the class of readers for 
whom the Genius of Christianity was 
intended, you will understand nothing of 
this work. It was intended to be read 
by the most incredulous man of letters, 
the most volatile youth of pleasure, with 
the same facility as the first turns over a 
work of impiety, or the second devours a 
corrupting novel. Do you intend then, 
exclaim the well-meaning advocates for 
Christianity, to render religion a matter 
of fashion ? Would to God, f reply, that 
that divine religion was really in fashion, 
in the sense that what is fashionable indi- 
cates the prevailing opinion of the world ! 

Individual hypocrisy, indeed, might be 
increased by such a change, but public 
morality would unquestionably be a gain- 
er. The rich would no longer make it a 
point of vanity to corrupt the poor, the 

master to pervert the mind of bis domes- 
tic, the fathers of families to pour lessons 
of atheism into their children ; the prac- 
tice of piety would lead to u belief in its 
truths, and with the devotion wc would 


see revive tbe manners and the virtues of 
the best ages of the world. 

“ Voltaire, Wbett he attacked Christi- 
anity, knew mankind well enough not to 
seek to avail himself of what is called the 
opinion of ike world, and with that view 
he employed his talents to bring impiety 
into fashion. He succeeded by render- 
ing religion ridiculous in the eyes of a 
frivolous generation. It is this ridicule 
which the author of the Genius of Chris- 
tianity has, beyond every thing, sought 
to efface ; that was the object of his 
work. lie may have failed in the exe- 
cution, but the object surely was highly 
important* To consider Christianity in 
its relation with human society ; to trace 
the changes which It Iias affected in the 
reason and the passions of man; to shew 
how it has modified the genius of arts and 
of letters, moulded the spirit of modern 
nations; in a word, to unfold all the 
marvels which Religion has wrought in 
the regions of poetry, morality, politics, 
history, and public charity, must always 
be esteemed a noble undertaking. As to 
its execution, he abandons himself, with 
submission, to the criticisms of those who 
appreciate the spirit of the design. 

“ lake, for example, a picture, pro- 
fessedly of an impious tendency, and 
place beside it another picture on tbe 
same subject from the Genius of Christi- 
anity, and I will venture to aifirm that 
the latter picture, however feebly exe- 
cuted, will weaken the impression of the 
first, so powerful is the effect of simple 
truth when compared to tbe most bril- 
liant sophisms. Voltaire has frequently 
turned tbe religious orders into ridicule ; 
well, put beside one of his burlesque re- 
presentations the chapter on tbe Missions, 
that where the order of tbe Hospitallers 
is depicted as succouring tbe travellers in 
the desert, or the monks relieving the 
sick in the hospitals, attending those dy- 
ing of tbe plague in the lazarettos, or ac- 
companying the criminal to the scaffold, 
what irony will not be disarmed — what 
malicious smile wiR not be converted in- 
to tears? — Answef* the reproaches made 
to the worship of the Christians for their 
ignorance, by appealing to the immense 
labours of the ecclesiastics who saved 

f rom destruction the manuscripts of anti- 
quity. Reply to the accusations of bad 
taste and barbarity, by referring to the 
works of Bossuet and Feifelon. Oppose 
to the caricatures of saints and oT angels, 

the sublime effects of Christianity on the 
dramatic part of poetry, on eloquence, and 
tbe fine arts, und say whether the impres- 
sion of ridicule will long maintain its 
ground? Should the author have no 
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other success than that of having dis- 
played before the eyes of au infidel age a 
long series of religious pictures without 
exciting disgust* he would deem bis la- 
bours not useless to the cause of huma- 
nity.”— III. 263—206. 

These observations appear to us 
as just as they are profound, and 
they are the reflections not merely 
of a sincere Christian, but a man 
practically acquainted with the state 
of the world. It is of the utmost 
importance, no doubt, that there 
should exist works on the Christian 
faith, in which the arguments of the 
sceptic should be combated, and to 
which tliqgjChristian disciple might 
refer with confidence for a refuta- 
tion of the objections which have 
been urged against liis religion. But 
great as is the merit of such pro- 
ductions, their beneficial effects are 
limited in their operation compared 
with those which are produced by 
such writings as we are considering. 
The hardened sceptic will never turn 
to a work on Divinity for a solution 
of liis paradoxes ; and men of the 
world can never be persuaded to 
enter on serious arguments even on 
the most momentous subject of hu- 
man belief. It is the indifference, 
not the scepticism of bucIi men, 
which is chiefly to be dreaded : the 
danger to he apprehended is not that 
they will say there is no (Joel, but 
that they will live altogether without 
Ciod in the world. It has happened 
but too frequently that divines in 
their zeal for the progress of Chris- 
tianity among such men, have aug- 
mented the very evil they intended 
to remove. They have addressed 
themselves in general to them as if 
they were combatants drawn out in 
a theological dispute ; they have 
urged a mass of arguments which 
they were unable , to refute, but 
which were too uninteresting to he 
even examined, and while they 
flattered themselves that they had 
effectually silenced their objections, 
those whom they addressed have si- 
lently passed by on the other side. 
It is, therefore, of incalculable im- 
portance that some writings should 
exist which should lead men imper- 

sliould insinuate themselves into the 
tastes, and blend themselves* with 
the refinements of ordinary lire, and 

perpetually recur to the cultivated 


miqd with all that it admires, or 
loves, or venerates, in the world. 

Chateaubriand divides his great 
work into four parts. The first treats 
of the doctrinal parts of religion: 
the second and the third, the rela- 
tions of that religion with poetry, 
literature, and the arts. The fourth, 
the ceremonies of public worship, 
and the services rendered to man- 
kind by the clergy, regular and secu- 
lar. On the mysteries of faith he 
commences with these fine observa- 
tions. 

44 There is nothing beautiful, sweet, or 
grand in life, but in its mysteries. The 
sentiments which agitate us most strong- 
ly are enveloped in obscurity ; modesty, 
virtuous love, sincere friendship, have all 
their secrets, with which the world must 
not be. made acquainted. Hearts which 
love undei'Htund each other by a word ; 
half of each is at ull times open to the 
other. Innocence itself is but u holy ig- 
norance, and the most ineffable of myste- 
ries. Infancy is only happy, because it 
as^et knows nothing ; age miserable, be- 
cause It. has nothing more to learn. Hap- 
pily for it, when the mysteries of li/e are 
ending, those of immortality commence. 

u If it is thus with the sentiments, 
it is assuredly not Jess so with the vir- 
tues; the most angelic are those which, 
emanating directly from the Deity, such 
as charity, love to withdraw themselves 
from all regards, as if fearful to betray 
their celestial origin. 

“ If we turn to the understanding, we 
shall find that the pleasures of thought 
also have a certain connexion with the 
mysterious. To what sciences do we un- 
ceasingly return? To those which al- 
ways leave something still to he discover- 
ed, and fix our regards on a perspective 
which is never to terminate. If we wan- 
der in the desert, a sort of instinct leads 
us to shun the plains where the eye em- 
braces at once the whole circumference of 
nature, to pi tinge into forests, those fo- 
rests the cradle of religion, whose shades 
aud solitudes are filled with the recollec- 
tions of prodigies, where the ravens and the 
doves nourished the prophets and fathers 
of the church. If we visit a modern 
monument whose origin or destination is 
known, it excites iio attention ; but if we 
meet on a deuevt isle, in the midst of the 
ocean, with a mutilated statue pointing 
to the west, with its pedestal covered with 
hieroglyphics, and worn by, the winds, 
what a subject of meditation is presented 
to the traveller ! Every thing is conceal- 
ed, every thing is hidden in the universe. 
Man himself is the greatest mystery of 
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which call existence, uud in vvhut ob- 
scurity is it to be extinguished? Hie 
B ter mil has placed our birth, and our 
death, under the form ef two Veiled phan- 
toms, at the two extremities of our career ; 
the one produces the Inconceivable gift 
ef life, which the either is ever ready to 
devour. 

“.It it not surprising, the^considcring 
"the passion of the human mind for the 
■* mysterious, that the religions of every 
country should have had their impene- 
trable secrets. God forbid ! that l should 
compare their mysteries to those, of tin; 
true faith, or the unfathomable depths of 
the Sovereign in tin* heavens, to the chan- 
ging obscurities of thOpe gods which are 
the work of human hands. All that 1 
observe is, that there is no religion with- 
out mysteries, and that it is they with 
the sacrifice which every w here constitute 
the essence of the worship. God is the 
great secret of nature, the Deity wo*. veil- 
ed in Egypt, and the Sphynx was seated 
at the entrance of his temples.” — 1. 13, 

U. 

On the three great sacraments of 
the Church, Baptism, Confession, 
and the Communion, he makes tin* 
following beautiful observations: — 

** Baptism, the fir»t of the sacraments 
which religion confers upon man, clothes 
him, in the words of tha Apostle, with. 
Jesus Christ. That sacrament reveals at 
once the corruption in which we were 
born, the agonizing pains which attended 
our birih, and tin 1 tribulations which fol- 
low us into the world ; it tells ns that 
our faults' will descend upon our child- 
ren, and that we arc all jointly responsi- 
ble ; a terrible truth, whit.h, if duly con- 
sidered, would alone sntliu* to render thu 
£ reign of virtue universal in the world. 

“ Behold the infant in the midst of 
the wafers of the Jordan . the man of the 
wilderness pours the pm i Tying slruim on 
Ills head : the river of the Patriarchs, the 
camels on its banks, this Temple of Jeru- 
salem, the cedars of Lebanon, seem to re- 
gard with interest the mighty spectacle. 
Behold in mortal life that infant near 
the «;u:rpd fountain ; a family filled with 
thankfulness surround it ; renounce in 
its name the sins of the world ; bestow 
on it with joy the name of its grandfa- 
ther, which seems thus to become im- 
mortal, in iwPperpetual renovation by the 
fruits of love, from generation. to genera- 
tion. Eveti now the father is impatient 
to take hid infant in his armu, to replace 
it in its mother’s bosom, who listens be- 
hind the curtain* to all thu thrilling 
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souuils of thor sacred ceremony. ' !&« 
whole family burfound the maternulbefL; 
tear* of joy, mingled with the transport* 
of religion, ft»ll from every eye ; the new 
name of the infant, the old name of its 
ancestor, is repeated by every mouth, and 
every one mingling the recollections of 
the past with the joys of the present, 
thinks that lie secs the venerable grand- 
father revive in the new-born which has, 
taken his name. Such is the domestic 
spectacle which throughout all the Chris- 
tian world the sacrament of Baptism 
presents ; but religion, ever mingling les- 
sons of duty with scenes of joy, shews us ' 
the son of kings clothed in purple, re*- 
noundng the grandeur of the world, at 
tins same fountain where thoahild of the 
poor in rugs, abjures the pomps by which 

ho will in all probability never be tempt- 
ed. 

“ Confession follows baptism ; and the 
Church, with that wisdom which it alone 
posscnio*, fix d the era of its commence- 
ment at that period when first the idea of 
crime can enter the infant mind, that is 
nt seven years of age. All men, including 
the philosopher*, how diifercnt soever 
their opinions may be on other subjects, 
have regarded thu sacrament of peuitence 
as one of the strongest barriers against 
ciime, and a chef dVuvre of vjrisdotn. 
W hut innumerable restitutions and repa- 
i iitioi.s, sajs Koiutr.iu, lias confession 
CiiiiMN] to be made iti Catholic countries! 

, According to Voltaire, 4 Confession is an 
admirable invention, a bridle to crime, 
discovered in the most remote antiquity, 
for confession was recognised in the cele- 
bration ol all the ancient mysteries. Wo 
b:t\e adopted and sanctified that wise 
custom, and its effects have always been 
found to be admirable in inclining hearts, 
ulcerated by hatred, to forgiveness.* 

“ llut’foi* that salutary Institution, the 
guilty would give way to despair. In 

wlmt bosom would lie d inch urge the 
weight of his heart ? In that of a friend 
— Who cun trust the friendships of the 
world ? filial! he take the deserts for a 

confident? Alju^Sie desert* are ever 
filled to the car of crime with those trum- 
pets which tin- parricide Kero heard round 
the tomb of his mother,' When men anil 
nature arc unpitiahie, it is indeed consola- 
tory to find u Deity inclined to pardon ; 
but it belong* only to the Christian reli- 
gion to have made twin bisters of Irfno- 
ernre and Hepentunce. 

“ In fine, the Communion presents a 
touching ceremony ; It teaches morality, 
fur we must be pure to approach it ; it Is 
the pficriug of the fruits of the earth to 
the Creator, and it recalls the sublime 
and touching history of the Son of Man. 
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Blended with tha recollection of Easter, 
and of the first covenant of God with man, 
the origin of the communion is lost in ttio 
obscurity of an infant world ; it Is related 
to our first ideas of religion and society, 
and recalls the pristine equality of the 
human race ; in fine, it perpetuates the 
recollection of our primeval fall, of our 
redemption, and re-acceptance hy God.” 

—I. 30-46. 

These and similar passages, not 
merely in this work, which professes 
to be of a popular cast, but in others 
of the highest class of Catholic divi- 
nity, suggest an idea which, the more 
we extend our reading, the more we 
shall find tc^be just, viz. that in the 
greater and purer writers on religion, 
of whatever church or age, the lead- 
ing doctrines are nearly the same, 
and that the differences which di- 
vide their followers, and distract 
the world, are seldom, on any ma- 
terial or important points, to be met 
with in writers of a superior caste. 
Chateaubriand is a faithful, and in 
some respects, perhaps, a bigoted. 
Catholic ; yet there is hardly a word 
here, or in any other part of Iris 
writings on religion, to which a 
Christian in any country may not 
subscribe, and which is not calcula- 
ted in all ages and places to forward 
the great work of the purification 
and improvement of the human 
heart. Travellers have often obser- 
ved, that in a certain rank in all coun- 
tries manners are the same ; natu- 
ralists know, that at a certain eleva- 
tion above the sea in all latitudes, we 
meet with the same vegetable pro- 
ductions ; and philosophers have of- 
ten remarked, that in the highest class 
of intellects, opinionson almost every 
subject in all ages and places is the 
same. The same uniformity may be 
observed in the principles of the 
greatest writers of ttayvorld on reli- 
gion : and while thelSferior follow- 
ers of their different tenets branch 
out into endless , divisions, and in- 
dulge in sectarian rancour, in the 
more lofty regions of intellect the 
principles are substantially the same, 
and the objects of all identical. So 
small a proportion do all the dispu- 
ted points in theology bear to the 

great objects of religion, love to God, 
charity to man, ana the subjugation 
of human passion. 

On the subject of marriage^febd 
the reasons for its indissolubility, 01$ 
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author presents tts with the fpflo wing 
beautiful observations 

* “ Habit and a long Ufe together an© 

more necessary to happiness, and evwpSo 
love, than is generally imagined. Noons 
is happy with the object of his attachment 
until he has passed many days, and above * 
all, many days of misfortune, with her. 

The married pair must know each other 
to the bottom Of their souls 5 th£#jyst$l1- 
ott*m:il which covered the two spouses in 
tiie primitive church, must be raiwedin 
its inmost folds, how closely soever it n»f}y 
be kept drawn to the rest of the world. 
What ! on account of a fit of caprice, or 
a burst of passion, am I to be exposed to* 
the fear of losing na|fwife and my child- 
ren, and to renounce the hope of passing 
my declining days with them ? Let no 
one imagine that fear will make me be- 
come a better husband. No ; we do not 
attach ourselves to a possession of which 
we arc not secure ; we do not love a pro- 
perty which we are in danger of losing. 

“ We must not give to Hymen the 
wings of Love, nor make of a sacred reality 
a fleeting phantom. One thing is alone 
sufficient to destroy your happiness in 
such transient unions ; you will con- 
stantly compare one to the other, the 
wife you have lost to the one you have 
gained ; atnl do not deceive yourself, the 
balance will always incline to the past, 
for so God has constructed the human 
heart. This distraction of a sentiment 
which should be indivisible will empoison 
all your jo^s. When you caress your new 
infant, you will think of the smiles of the 
one you have lost ; wlietf you press your 
wife to your bosom, your heart will tell 
you that she is not the first. Every thing 
iu man tends to unity ; he is no longer 
happy when he is divided, and, like God 
who made him in his image, his soul 
seeks incessantly to concentrate into one 
point, the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. 

“ The wife of a Christum is not a simple 
mortal : she is a mysterious angelic being : 
the fiesh of the flesh, the blood of the blood 
of her husband. Man, in uniting himself 
to her, does nothing hut regain part of the 
substance which he has lost. His soul as 
well as his body are incomplete without his 
wife : he has strength, she has beauty ; he 
combats the enemy and labours the fields, 
but he understands nothing of domestic 
life ; his companion is a wanting to pre- 
pare his repast and sweeten his existence, 
lie has his grosses, aftd the partner of bis 
couch is there to soften them • his days 
may he sad and troubled, hut in the 
chaste arms of his wife he finds comfort 
and repose. Without woman man would 
P 
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1 ) 1 ! rude, gross, and solitary. Woman - It is SgdilMt pride, M every oae 
sjueads around him the flowers of exist- know*, that the chief efforts of the 
once, ns Hie eroeper* of the forests which Catholic Churl'll hove olwaya been 

decorate the trunks of sturdy oaks with directed, because they consider it as 

their perfumed garlands. Finally, the the source of ail other crime. Whe- 
Christian pair live and die united: to- thor this is a just view may be well 

getber they rear the fruits of their union ; doubted, to the extent at least that 

in the dust they lie side by side ; and they they C4llTy it . but tbe re can be but 
arc. reunited beyond the limits ot the one opinion as to the eloquence of 
tomb. — 1. 78, 7 J. > t j lc a p 0 i 0 gy which Chateaubriand 

The extreme unction of the Qp- nrnkea for this selection, 
tholic Church is described in th$lo 

touching words : “ In the virtues preferred by Christian* 

v li Come aud behold the most moving ity, we perceive the same knowledge of 
spectacle which the world can exhibit — human nature. lJefore the coming of 
tin* death of the Faithful. The dying Christ, the soul of man was a chaos; but 
Christian is no longer* man of this world; no sooner was the word heard, than all 
he belongs no further' to his country ; all the elements arranged theifl selves in the 
his relations with society have ceased, moral world, as at the same divine inspi- 
For him the calculations of time are elo- ration they had produced the marvels of 
■ed, and the great era of eternity has com- material creation. The virtues ascended 
men red. A priest seated beside his bed like pure tires into the heavens; some, 
pours the consolations of religion into his like brilliant suns, attracted the regards 
dying ear ■ the holy minister convenes by their resplendent light ; others, more 
with the expii ing penitent on the immor- modest, sought the shade, where ueverthe- 
tality of the mmiI; and that Hublimo scene less their lustre could not be concealed, 
which antiquity p resented Imf once in the From that moment an admirable balance 
death of the greatest of her philosophers, was established between the forces uud the 
is renewed every day at the couch where weaknesses of existence. Religion direct- 
the humblest of the Christians expires. t*d its thunders against pride, the vice 
** At length the supreme moment nr- which is nourished by the virtues; it de- 
rives • om- *ruTurm?nt bus opened the gates covers it in the inmost recedes of the 
of the world, another is about to close heart, tuid follows it out in all its metn- 
them : religion rocked the cradle of ex- morphoses; the sacraments in a holy legion 
interior ; its sweet strains and its mater- march against it, while humility, clothed 
nal hand will lull it to sleep in the arms In sackcloth and allies, its eyes downcast 
of death. Tl prepares the baptism of a and bathed in tears, becomes one of the. 
second existence ; but it is no longer with chief virtues of the faithful. 71, 
water hut oil, the emblem of celestial in- 
corruption. The liberating sacrament dis- On the tendency of till the fables 
solve*, one by one, the chords which attach con<*.eniingereatioii tore mount to one 
the faithful to this world • his soul, half general and eternal truth, our author 
escaped from its earthly prison, is almost, pieaeiltH the following reflections ; 
visible to the senses, in the smile which 

plays around his lips. Already he hears u After this exposition of the dreAfns 
the music of the seraphim*; already he of philosophy, it may seem useless to speak 
longs to tty to those regions, where hope of the fancy of the poet*. Who doe* not 
divine, daughter of virtue and death, beck- know Deucalion and Fyrrha, the age of 
ons him to approach. At length the angel gold and of iron ? What innumerable 
of peace, descendin'?: from the heavens, traditions are jj||$ei'cd through the earth! 
touches with his golden sceptre his wea- In India, an elephant sustains the globe; 
vied eyelids, and closes them in delicious the sun in Fern has brought forth nil the 
repose 1<» the light. lie ditw i and so sweet marvels of existence; In Canada, the Great 
has been his departure, that no one bus Spirit is the father of the world ; In 
heard his last sigh ; and his friends, long Greenland, man has emerged from an egg ; 
after he is no more, preserve silence round In fine, Scandinavia has beheld the birth 
his couch, still thinking that he slept ; so of Askur and Fmlu ; Odin has {toured in 
like the sleep «f infancy is the death of the the breath pf lift?, lluenerus reason, and 
Just. (JO— 7 1 . Loedur blood and beauty. 

‘ Album et%rnlam omni conatu destitutes 

Aiximam nee possidebant, rationem nec liabebant, 

Nec sanguliicm, nec sermone^peo faciem venuitam, 

Auiumm dedit Odious, rationem dedit Ilamcrus, 

Logdur wnguinem addidit ef faciem vewuetam.’ 
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u In these various traditions, wo find 
onmlves placed between the stories of 
children and the abstractions of philoso- 
phers ; if we were obliged to choose, It 
wore better to take the first. 

11 But to discover the original of the 
picture in the midst of so many copies, we 
must recur to that which, by its unity ami 
the perfection of its parts, unfolds the. 
genius of a muster, It is that, which we 
find in Genesis, the original of all those 
pictures which we see reproduced in so 
many different traditions. What can be 
at once more natural and more magnifi- 
cent., — more easy to conceive, and more 
in unison with human reason, than the 
Creator descending amidst the. night of 
ages to create light by a word? fn an 
instant, the sun is seen suspended in the 
heavens, in the midst of an immense azui e 
vault; with invisible bonds lie envelope*, 
the planets, and whirls them round his 
burning axle ; the seu and the forests ap- 
pear on the globe, and tlieir earliest voices 
arise to announce, to the univeise that 
great marriage, of which God is the priest, 
the earth the nuptial couch, ami the hu- 
man race the posterity.”-—!. f)7, 98. 

On the appearance of ago on the 
ftfobe, anti it* first aspect when fresh 
from the hands of tin* Creator, the 
author presents an hypothesis more 
in unison with the imagination of a 
poet than the observations of a philo- 
sopher, on the gradual formation of 
all objects destined For a long endu- 
rance. lie supposes that every thing 
was at once created as we now see it. 

“ It is probable that the Author of na- 
ture planted at once aged forests and their 
youthful progeny ; that animals arose at 
the same time, some full of years, others 
buoyant with the vigour and adorned 
with the grace of youth. The oaks, while 
they pierced with tlieir roots the fruitful 
earth, without doubt bore at once the old 
nests of rook?, and the young progeny of 
doves. At once grew a chrysalis and a 
butterfly ; the insect bounded on the grass, 
suspended its golden egg in the forests, 
or trembled in the undulations of the air. 
Thebec, which hud not yet lived a morning, 
already counted the generations of (lowers 
by its ambrosia— the sheep was not with- 
out its lamb, the doe without its fawns. 
The thickets already contained the night- 
ingale, astonished ut the melody of their 
first airs, as they poured forth the new- 
born effusion of their infant loves. 

“ Had the world not arisen at once 
young and old, the grand, the serious, the 
impressive, would have disappeared firom 
nature ; for all these sentiments depend 
for their very essence on ancient things, 


The marvels of existence would have been 
unknown. The ruined rock would not 
have hung over the abyss beneath ; the 
woods would nothave exhibited that splen- 
did variety of trunks bending under the 
weight of years, of trees hanging over the 
bed of streams. The Inspired thoughts, 
the venerated sounds, the magic voices, 
the sacred horror of the forests, would 
have vanished with the vaults which serve 
for their retreats ; ami the solitudes of 
earth and heaven would have remained 
naked and disenchanted in losing the co- 
lumns of oaks which united them. On 
the first day when the ocean dashed 
against the shore, be bathed, be assured, 
sands bearing all tjhe murks of the action 
of his waves for ageft ; cliffs strewed with 
the eggs of innumerable sea-fowl, and 
rugged capes which sustained against the 
waters the crumbling shores of the earth. 

** Without that primeval age, there 
would have been neither pomp nor ma- 
jesty in the work of the Most High ; and, 
contrary to all our conceptions, nature in 
the innocence of man would have been 
less beautiful than it is now in the days 
of hK corruption. An insipid childhood 
of plants, of animals, of elements, would 
have covered the earth, without the poeti- 
cal feelings which now constitute, its prin- 
cipal charm. But God was not so (coble 
a designer of the grove of Eden u.s the in- 
credulous would load iiv to believe. Man, 
the sovereign of nature, was horn at thirty 
years of age, in order that his powem 
should correspond with the full-grown 
magnificence of his now empire, — while 
his consort, doubtless, hnd already passed 
her sixteenth spring, though yet in the 
slumber of nonentity, that she might be 
in harmony with the (lowers, the birds, 
the innocence, the love, the beauty of the 
youthful part of the universe.” — l. 137, 
138. 

In the rhythm of prose these are 
the colours of poetry; but still this 
was not to all appearance the order 
of creation ; and here, as in many 
other instances, it will be found that 
the deductions of experience pre- 
sent conclusions more sublime than 
the most fervid imagination has been 
able to conceive. Evgry thing an- 
nounces that the great works of na- 
ture are carried on by slow and in- 
sensible gradations ; continents, the 
abode of millions, are formed by the 
confluence of innumerable rills ; ve- 
getation, commencing with the lichen 
and the moBS, rises at length into the 
riches and magnificence of the fo- 
rest. Patient analysis, philosophical 
discovery, have now taught us that it 
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was by the same slow progress that 
the great work of creation was ac- 
complished. The fossil remains of 
antediluvian ages have laid open the 
primeval works of nature ; the long 
period which elapsed before the 
creation* of man, the vegetables 
which then covered the earth, the ani- 
mals which sported amidst its watery 
wastes, the life which first succeeded 
to chaos, all stand revealed. To the 
astonishment of mankind, the order of 
creation , unfolded in Genesis, is pro- 
ved by the contents of the earth be- 
neath every part of its surface to be 
precisely that which has actually 
been followed ; the days of the Crea- 
tor's workmanship turn out to be the 

days of the Most High, not of his un- 
created subjects, and to correspond 
to ages of our ephemeral existence ; 
and the great sabbath of the earth 
took place, not, as we imagined, 
when the sixth sun had set after the 
first morning had beamed, but when 
the sixth period had expired, devoted 
by Omnipotence to the mighty un- 
dertaking. God then rested 'from his 
labours, because the great changes 
of matter, and the successive produc- 
tion and annihilation of oiflcieut 
kinds of animated existence, ceased ; 
creation assumed a settled form, and 
laws came into operation destined 
for indefinite endurance. Chateau- 
briand said truly, that to man, when 
lie first opened, his eyes on paradise, 
nature appeared with all the majesty 
of age as well as all the freshness of 
youth ; but it was not in a week, but 
during a series of ages, that the mag- 
nificent spectacle had been assem- 
bled ; and for the undying delight of 
his progeny, in all future years, the 
powers of nature for countless time 
had been already exerted. 

The fifth book of the Genic dc 

Christianimc treats of the proofs of 
the existence of God, derived from 
the wonders of material nature — in 
other words, of the splendid subject 
of natural theology. On such a sub- 
ject, the observations of a mind so 
stored with knowledge, and gifted 
with such powers of eloquence*, inay 
be expected to be something of ex- 
traordinary excellence. Though the 
part of his work, accordingly, which 
treats of this subject, is necessarily 
circumscribed, from the multitude of 
others with which it is overwhelmed, 
it in of surpassing beauty, and su- 


perior in point of description to any 
thing which has been produced on 
the same subject by the genius of 
Britain. 

" There U a God ! The herbs of the 
valley, the cedars of the mountain, bless 
him — the insect sports iri his beams — the 
elephant salutes him with the rising orb 
of Jay— the bird sings him in the foliage 
— the thunder proclaims him in the hea- 
vens — the ocean declares his immensity— 
man alone has said, * There is no God !’ 

“ Unite in thought, nt the same in- 
stant, the most beautiful objects in na- 
ture ; suppose that you sec at once all the 
hours of the day, and nil the seasons of 
the year; a morning of spring and a 
morning of autumn ; a night hrspnngled 
with stars, und a night covered with 
clouds ; meadows enamelled with flow- 
ers, forests hoary with snow ; fields gild- 
ed by tile tints of autumn ; then alone 
you will have a just conception of the 
universe. While you a»‘c gating ou that 
sun which is plunging under the vault of 
the west, another observer admires him 
emerging from (lie gilded gates of tlu* 
cast. l>y what iinroiitcivablu magic does 
that aged stijr, which is sinking fatigued 
and burning in tin* shadrW the evening, 
reappear at the same instant fresh and 
humid with the rosy dew of the morn- 
ing t At every instant of the day the 
glorious orb is at once rising — resplendent 
at noonday, and setting in the west ; or 
rather our senses deceive us, and there is, 
properly speaking, no east, or south, or 
west, in the world, livery thing reduces 
itself to one single point, from whence the 
King of Day sends forth at once a triple 
light in 011c single substance. The bright 
splendour is perhaps that which nature 
can present that is most beautiful ; for 
while it gives us an idea of the perpetual 
magnificence and resistless power of God, 
it exhibits, at the same time, a shining 
image of the glorious Trinity.*’ 

The instinct* of animals, and their 
adaptation to t^e wants of their ex- 
istence, have long* furnished one of 
the most interesting subjects of study 
to the naturalist, and of meditation 
to the devout observer of creation. 
Chateaubriand has painted, with his 
usual descriptive powers, one of the 
most familiar of these examples— 

“ What ingenious springs move the feet 
of a bird ? It is not by u contraction of 
muscles dependent on his will that he 
maintains himself firm upon a branch ; 
his foot is constructed in such a way that 
when it is pressed in the centre, the toes 

close of their own accord, upon the body 
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which supports it. It results from this 
mechanism, that the talons of the bird close 
more or lens firmly upon the object on 
which it has alighted, in proportion to 
the agitation, more or less violent, which 
it 1ms received. Thus when wc see at 
the approach of night during winter the 
crows perched on the scathed summit of 
nn aged oak, wc suppose that, watchful 
and attentive, they maintain their place 
with pain during the rocking of the 
winds; and yet, heedless of danger, and 
mocking the tempest, the winds only 
bring them profounder slumber ; — the 
blasts of the north attach them more firm- 
ly to the branch, from whence we every 
instant expect to see them precipitated ; 
and like the old seaman, whose hammock 
is suspended to the roof of his vessel, the 
more he is tossed by the winds, the more 
profound is his repose.” — T. 1 17, 1 18. 

“ Amidst the different instincts which 
the sovereign of the universe has implant- 
ed in nnt uve, one of the most wonderful 
is that which every year brings the iwh of 
the pole to our temperate region. They 
come, without once mistaking their way, 
through the solitude of the ocean, to reach, 
on a fixed day, the stream where their 
hymen is to he celebrated. ■ The spring 
prepares on our shores their nuptial 
pomp ; it covers the willows with verdure. 
It spreads beds of moss in the waves to 
serve for curtains to its crystal touches. 
Hardly are these preparations completed 
when the enamelled legions appear ; the 
animated navigators enlixrn our coasts; 
some spring aloft from the surface of the 
waters, others balance themselves on the 
waves, or diverge from a common centre 

like, innumerable Hashes of gold ; these 
dart obliquely their diiiuiig bodies ath- 
wart the assure Hold, while they sleep in 
the rays of the sun, which penetrates be- 
neath the dancing surface of llie waves. 
All, sporting in the joys of existence, 
meander, return, wheel about, dash across, 
form in squadron, separate and reunite ; 
and the inhabitant of the seas, inspired by 
a breath of existence, pursues with bound- 
ing movements its mate, by the line of lire 
which is reflected from her in the stream.” 
—I. 152, 153. 

Chateaubriand's mind is full not 
onlv of the images but the sounds 
which attest the reign of animated 
nature. Equally familiar with those 
of the desert and of the cultivated 
plain, he has had his mind alike open 
in both to the impressions which 
arise to a pious observer from their 
contemplation. 

“ There is a laxv in nature relative to 

die cries of animals, which has not been 


sufficiently observed, and deserves to be 
60 . The different sounds of the inhabit- 
ants of the desert arc calculated according 
to the grandeur or the sweetness of tho 
scene where they arise, and the hour of 
the day when they are heard. The roar- 
ing of the lion, loud, rough, and tremen- 
dous, is in unison with tho desert, scenes 
in which it is heard ; while the lowing 
of the oxen diffuses a pleasing calm 
through our valleys. The goat has some- 
thing trembling ami savage in its cry, like 
the rocks and ravines from which it loves 
to suspend itself. The wav-horse imi- 
tates the notes of the trumpet that ani- 
mates him to the charge, ami, as if he feft 
that he was not made for degrading em- 
ployment*, he is silent under the spur of 
the labourer, and neighs under the rein of 
the warrior. The night, by turns charm- 
ing or sombre, is enlivened liy the night- 
ingale or saddened by the oxvl — the one 
sings for the zephyrs, the groves, the 
moon, the soul of lovers— the other for 
the winds, the forests, the darkness, aiwl 
the dead, f inally, all the animals which 
live on others haxe a peculiar cry by 
which they may be distinguished by the 
creatures which are destined to be their 

prey.”— I. 15G. 

The making of birds’ nests is one 
of the most common objects of ob- 
servation. Listen to the reflections 
of genius and poetry on this beauti- 
ful subject. 

The admirable wisdom of Provi- 
dence is nowhere more conspicuous than 
in the nests of birds, ft is impossible to 
contemplate, without emotion, the Divine 
goodness which thus gix'cs industry to the 
weak, and foresight to the thoughtless. 

“ No sooner Imve the tree* put forth 
their leaves, than a thousand little work- 
men commence their labours. Some bring 
long pieces of straw into the hole of an 
old wall ; others afliv their edifice to the 
windows of a church ; these steal u hair 
from the mane of a horse ; those bear 
away, with wings trembling beneath its 
weight, the fragment of wool which a 
lamb has left entangled in the briars. A 
thousand palaces at once arise, and every 
palace is a nest ; within every nest is 
soon to be seen a charming metamorpho- 
sis ; first, a beautiful egg, then a little one. 
covered with down. The little nestling 
soon feels his wings begin to grow ; his 
mother teaches him to raise himself on 
his bed of repose. Soon he takes courage 
enough to approach the edge -of the nest, 
and casts a first look on tlie works of na- 
ture. Terrified and enchanted at the 
sight, he precipitates himself amidst his 
brothers and sisters, who have never ns 
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yet seen that spectacle; but recalled a 
second time from his couch, the young 
king of the air, who still has the crown 
of infancy on his head, ventures to con- 
template the vast heavens, the waving 
summit of the pine-trees, and the vast la- 
byrinth of foliage which lies beneath his 
feet. And, at the moment that the forests 
are rejoicing at the sight of their new in- 
mate, an aged bird, who feels himself aban- 
doned by his wings, quietly rests beside a 
stream ; there, resigned and solitary, be 
tranquilly awaits death, on the banks of 
the same river where he sung bin first 
loves, and whose trees still bear his nest 
and his melodious offspring.”— I. 158. 

The subject of the migration of 
the feathered tribes, furnishes [this 

attentive observer of nature with 
many beautiful images. We have 
room only for the following ex- 
tract : 

“In the ages of tlic world, it wan 
by the flowering of plants, the fall of the 
leaves, the departure and the arrival of 
birds, that the labourers and the shepherds 
regulated their labours. Thence ha* sprung 
the art of divination among certain peo- 
ple; they imagined that the birds which 
were sure to precede certain changes of 
the season or atmosphere, could not but 
he inspired bj’ the deity. The ancient na- 
turalists, and the poets, to whom we are 
indebted for the few remains of simpli- 
city which still linger amongst us, shew 
us how marvellous was that manner of 
counting by the changes of nature, and 
what a charm it spread* over the whole 
of existence. God is a profound secret. 
Man, created in his image, is equally in- 
comprehensible. It was therefore an in- 
effable harmony to see the periods of his 
existence regulated by measures of time 
as harmonious as himself. 

“ beneath the tents of Jacob or of 
Iloaz, the arrival of a bird put every 
thing in movement ; the Patriarch made 
the circuit of the camp at the head of his 
followers, armed with scythes. If the 
report was spread, that the young of the 
swallows had been seen wheeling about, 
the whole people joy fully commenced their 
harvest. These beautiful sign s, while they 
directed the labours of the present, had 
the advantage of foretelling the vicis- 
situdes of the approaching season. If 
the geese and swarm arrived in abund- 
ance, it was known that the winter 
Would be Did the roll breast be- 

gin to build its nest in January, the 
shepherds hoped in April for the roses of 
May. The marriage of a virgin on the 

margin of a fountain, was represented by 
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the first opening of the bud of the rose ; 
and the death of the aged, who usually 
drop off in autumn, by the falling of 
leaves, or the maturity of the harvests. 
While the philosopher, abridging or elon« 
gating the year, extended the winter over 
the verdure of spring, the peasant felt no 
alarm that the astronomer, who came 
to him from heaven, would be wrong In 
his calculations. He knew that the night- 
ingale would not take the season of hoar 
frost for that of flowers, or make the 
groves resound at the winter solstice with 
the songs of summer. Thus, the cares, 
the joys, the pleasures of the rural life 
were determined, not by the uncertain 
calendar of the learned, but the infallible 
signs of Him who traced his path to the 
sun. That sovereign regulator wished 
himself that the rites of his worship 
should be determined by the epochs fixed 
by his works ; and In those days of inno- 
cence, according to the seasons and the 
labours they required, it was the voice of 
the zephyr or of the tempest, of the eagle 
or the dove, which culled the worshipper 
to the temple of his Creator.”— 1, 171. 

Like all other great men who have 
thought on this subject, Chateaubri- 
and strives to mingle the admiration 
of natural beauty with gratitude and 
devotion to its Author. For this pur- 
pose, he concludes this part of his 
subject with two pictures of nature, 
— one a terrestrial scene, one a ma- 
ritime, of such surpassing beauty, 
that we cannot resist the gratification 
of laying them both before our 
readers. 

' It was frequently our custom to rise 
in the middle of the night, and seat our- 
selves on the forecastle, where we found 
only an officer, and a few sailors smoking 
their pipes in silence. The only sound 
which could be heard, was the ploughing 
of the prow through the waves while 
lines of foam, mingled with sparks of 
fire, flew along the sides of the vessel. 
God of the Christians 1 it is especially in 
the abyss of waters, and the immensity of 
the heavens, that thou hast engraved the 
traits of thy omnipotence— millions of 
stars glittering in the azure dome of hea- 
ven — the moon in the midst of the firma- 
ment — an ocean without bounds — Infini- 
ty in the heaven and the waves f Never 
have I felt more overwhelmed by thy 
magnificence than in those nights, when, 
suspended as It were between thfc stars 
and the ocean, I had infinity above my 
head, ami immensity beneath my feet. 

“ One evening, when it was a profound 

calm, we were sailing through those lovely 
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seas which bathe the coast of Virginia, 
——all the sails were furled — I was occu- 
pied below, when 1 heard the bell which 
called the mariners upon deck to prayers 
hastened to join my orisons to those 
of the rest of the crew. The officers 
were on the forecastle, with the passen- 
gers ; the priest, with his prayer-book in 
his hand, stood a little in udvance ; the 
sailors were scattered here and there on 
the deck ; we were all above, with our 
faces turned towards the prow of the ves- 
sel, which looked to the west. 

“ The globe of the sun, ready to plunge 
into the waves, appeared between the 
ropes of the vessel in the midst of bound- 
less space. You would have imagined, 
from the balancing of the poop, that the 
glorious luminary changed nt every in- 
stant its horizon. A few light clouds 
were scattered without order in the east, 
where the moon was slowly ascending; 
all the rest of the sky was unclouded. 
Towards the north, forming a glorious 
triangle with the star of day and that of 
night, a glittering cloud arose from the 
sea, resplendent with the colours of the 
prism, like a crystal pile supporting the 
vault of heaven. 

“ lie Is much to be pitied who could 
have witnessed this scene, without feel- 
ing the beauty of God. Tears involun- 
tarily flowed from my eyes, when my 
companions, taking off their hat*, began 
to sing, in their hoarse strains, the simple 
hymn of Our Lady of Succour. How 
touching was that prayer of men, who, 
on a fragile plank, in the midst of the 
ocean, contemplated the sun setting in 
the midst of the waves ! How that sim- 
ple invocation of the mariners to the mo- 
ther of woes, went to the heart 1 /The con- 
sciousness of our littleness in the sight of 
Infinity— our chants prolonged afar over 
the waves— night approaching with its sa- 
ble wings — a whole crew of a vessel tilled 
with admiration and a holy fear— God 
bending over the abyss, with one hand 
retaining the huh at the gates of the west, 
with the other raisiug the moon in the 
east, and yet lending an attentive ear to 
the voice of prayer ascending from a speck 
in the immensity— all combined to form 
an assemblage which cannot be described, 
and of which the human heart could 
hardly bear the weight. 

“ The scene at land was not less ra- 
vishing. One evening 1 had lost my 
Way in a forest, at a short distance from 
the Falls of Niagara. Soon the day ex- 
pired around me, and I tasted, in all its 
solitude, the lovely spectacle of a night 
in the deserts of the New World. 

“ An hour after sunset the moon shew- 
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ed itself above the branches, on the oppo- 
site side of the horizon. An embalmed 
breeze, which the Queen of Night seem- 
ed to bring with her from the East, pre- 
ceded her with its freshening gales. The 
solitary star ascended by degrees in tbe 
heavens ; sometimes she followed peace- 
ably her azure course, sometimes she re- 
posed on the groups of clouds, which re- 
sembled the summits of lofty mountains 
covered with snow. These clouds, open- 
ing and closing their sails, now spread 
themselves out in transparent /ones of 
white satin, now dispersed into light 

bubbles of foam, or formed in the hea- 
vens bars of white so dazzling and sweet, 
that you could almost believe you felt 
their snotvy surface* 

“ The scene on the earth was of equal 
beauty ; the declining day, and the light 
of the moon, descended into the intervals 
of the trees, and spread a faint gleam 
even in the profoundest port of the dark- 
ness. The river which flowed nt my 
feet, alternately lost itself in the wood*, 
and reappeared brilliant with the constel- 
lations of night which reposed on its 
bosom. In a savanna on the other side 
of the river, the moonbeam* slept with- 
out movement on the verdant turf. A 
few birches, agitated by the breeze, and 
dispersed here and there, formed isles of 
floating shadow on that motionless sea of 
light. All would have been in profound 
repose, but for the, fall of a few leases, 
the breath of a transient breeze, and the 
moaning of the owl; while, in the dis- 
tance, at intervals the deep roar of Nia- 
gara was heard, which, prolonged from 
desert to desert in the calm of the night, 
expired at length in the endless solitude 
of the forest. 

“ The grandeur, the surpassing melan- 
choly of that scene, can be expressed by- 
no human tongue — the finest nights of 
Europe can give no conception of it. In 
vain, amidst our cultivated field*, does 
the imagination seek to expand — it meets 
on all sides the habitations of men ; but in 
those savage regions the soul loves to 
shroud itself in the oce&n of forests, to 
hang over the gulf of cutnructo, to me- 
ditate on the shores of lakes and rivers, 
and feel itself alone as it were with 

God.” 

,f PrreseMioreni conspieitnus Drain, 

Fern per. Inga, rlivosqoe prmruptos. 

Sous u tea inter aquas neraorumquo no c tom.” 

Let no one exclaim, what have 
these dercriptions to do with the 
spirit of Christianity ? Gray thought 
otherwise when he wrote tbe sub- 
lime lines from which the above quo- 
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tation is taken, on visiting the Grande wishing to make her infant cross a bar- 
Chartreux. Buchanan thought other- iier, places some agreeable object on the 
wise, when, in his exquisite Ode to other side.” — I. 210. 

May, he supposed the first zephyrs “ Finally, there Is another proof of the 
of spring to blow over the islands of immortality of the soul, which has not 
the Just The work of Chateau- heel! sufficiently insisted on, and that is the 
briond, it is to be recollected, is not universal veneration of mankind for the 
merely an exposition of the doc- t<un b* There, by an invincible obarin, life 
trines, spirit, or precepts of Chris- is attacl| ed to death, there the human race 
tianity ; it is intended expressly to declftre8 it8elf superior to the rest of crea- 
allure, by the charms which it exhi- tion » and Proclaims aloud its lofty destinies, 
bits, the man of tho wnrld L li. What animal regards its coffin, or disquiets 

itself about the ashes of its fathers? 
Which one has any regard for the hones of 
its father, or even knows its father, after 
the first necessities of infancy are pasted ? 
Whence comes then the all-powerful idea 
which wc entertain of death ? Do a few 
, . .. . grains of dust merit so much considera- 

pages, therefore, we find united the tion ? No ; without doubt we respect the 
Natural Theology of Paley, the Con- hones of our fathers because an inward 
temptations of Taylor, and the Ana- voice tells us that all is not lost with 
logy of Butler ; and if the theolo- them ; and that Is the voice which has 
gi&DR will look in vain for the weighty every where consecrated the funeral ser- 
arguments by which the English di- vice throughout the world: all are equal- 
vinea have established the founda- ly persuaded that the sleep is not eter- 
tion of their faith, men of ordinary nal, even in the tomh, and that death 
education will find even more to en- itself is but a glorious transfiguration.*'— 
trance and subdue their minds. I* -17. 

Among the proofs of the immor- To the objection, that if the idea 
tality of the soul, our author, with all of God is innate, it must appear in 
others who have thought upon the children without any education, 
subject, classes the obvious dispro- which is not generally the case, Cha- 
portion between the desires and ca- teaubriaud replies, 
pacity of the soul, and the limits of “ God being a spirit, and it being un- 
its acquisitions and enjoyments in possible that he should be understood but 
this world. In the following passage b y a spirit, an infant, in whom the pow- 
this argument is placed in its just ers ol thought arc not AS yet developed, 
Colours. , ‘ cannot form a proper conception of the 

. , Supreme Being. WcimiNt not expect from 

If it is impossible to deny, that the the heart its noblest function, when the 
hope of man continues to the edge of the marvellous fabric is as yet in the hands of 
grave — if it be true, that the advantages its Creator. 

of this world, so far from satisfying our rt Besides, there seems reason to Le- 
wisites, tend only to augment the want lieve that u child has, at least, n sort of 
which the soul experiences, and dig deeper instinct of its Creator; witness only its 

the abyss which it contains within itself, little reveries, its disquietudes, its fears in 
we must conclude that there is some- the night, its disposition to raise its eyes 
thing beyond the limits of time. * Vin- to heaven. An infant joins together its 

cula hujus mnndi,’ snys St Augustin, little hands, and repeats after its mother a 
asperitatem habent veram, jucunditatem prayer to the good God. Why does that 
falsam, certum dolorem, incertam volup- little angel lisp with so much lore and 
tatem, durum laborem, timidain quie- purity the name of the Supreme Being, 
tern, rem plenam miseries, spem beatitu- if it has no inward consciousness of Its 
dinis inanem.’ Far from lamenting that existence in its heart? 
the desire for felicity has been planted in “ Behold that new-born infant, which 
this world, and its ultimate gratification the nurse still carries under her arms, 
only in another, let us discern in that What has it done to give so much joy to 
onjyan additional proof of the goodness that old man, to that man in the prime of 
of God. .Since sooner or later we must life, to that woman? Two or three syl- 
quit this world, Providence has placed lables half-formed, which no one rightly 
beyond its limits a charm, which is felt understands, and instantly three reason- 
an attraction to diminish the terrors able creatures are transported with de* 
of the tomb ; as a kind mother, wheu light, from the grandfather, to whom all 


lieving and volatile generation, to the 
feelings of devotion ; it is meant to 
combine all that is delightful or lovely 
in the works of nature, with all that 
is sublime or elevating in the reve- 
lations of religion. In Ills eloouent 
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that life contains is known, to the young 
9F mother, to whom the greater part of it is 
as yet unrevealed. Who bus put that 
power into the word of man ? How does 
it happen that the sound of a human 
voice subj ugates * so instantaneously the 
human heart? What subjugates you is 
something allied to a mystery, which de- 
pends on causes more elevated thau the 

interest, how strong soever, which you 
take in that infant : something tells you 
that these inarticulate words are the first 
openings of an immortal soul.”— 1. 224'. 

There is a subject on which human 
genius can hardly dare to touch, the 
future felicity of the just. Our au- 
thor thus treats this delicate subject: 

“ The purest of sentiments in this 
world is admiration ; hut every earthly 
admiration is mingled with weakness, 
either in the object it admires, or in that 
admiring. Imagine, then, a perfect being, 
which perceives at once ail that is, ami 
lias, and will be ; suppose that soul ex- 
empt from envy and all the weaknesses 
of life, incorruptible, indefatigable, unal- 
terable; conceive it contemplating with- 
out censing the Must High, discovering 
incessantly new perfections; feeling exist- 
ence only from the renewed sentiment of 
that admiration ; conceive God as the so- 
vereign beauty, the universal principle of 
love ; figure all the attachments of earth 
blending in that abyss of feeling, without 
ceasing to love the objects of affection on 
this earth ; imagine, finally, that the in- 
mate of heaven has the conviction that this 
felicity is never to end, and you will have 
an idea, feeble and imperfect indeed, of 
the felicity of the just. They are plun - 
ged in this abyss of delight, as in an ocean 
from which they cannot emerge : they 
wish nothing ; they have every thing,, 
though desiring nothing ; an eternal 
youth, a felicity without end; a glory 
divine is expressed in their countenances ; 
a sweet, noble, and majestic joy ; it is a 
sublime feeling of truth and virtue which 
transports them ; at every instant they ex- 
perience the same rapture as a mother who 
regains a beloved child whom she believed 
lost ; and that exquisite joy, too ficeting 
on earth, is there prolonged through }ho 
ages of eternity.”— I. 24*]. 

We intended to have gone through 
in this paper the whole Genie dc 
Chriatianisme, and we have only 
concluded the first volume, so proli- 
fic of beauty are its pages. In suc- 
ceeding numbers we snail continue 
our commentary on this splendid 
work. We make no apology for the 
length of the quotations, which have 
so much extended the limits of this 
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article; any observations would be 
inexcusable which should abridge 
passages of such transcendent 
beauty. 

The splendour of these passages 
suggests one reflection of a painful 
kina. We are constantly speaking 
of the march of Intellect, the educa- 
tion of the people, their vast acqui- 
sitions, and the unparalleled lights 
of the age ; yet these beautiful ex- 
tracts, and the immortal work from 
which they are taken, are almost un- 
known to the British public. Out of 
the many hundred thousand educa- 
ted persons who read this miscel- 
lany, we doubt if there are many 
hundreds who ever read the Genius-, 
of Christianity. Translations may 
exist — editions have been printed in 
this country — but still the work it- 
self, like all the standard produc- 
tions of French genius during the 
last thirty years, is almost totally 
unknown to the British public. You 
will not meet with one person out 
of an hundred, even in the most po- 
lished circles of either sex, who has 
read it, either in the original or a 
translation. Whence is this general 
neglect of works of such exquisite 
beauty, breathing so pure a spirit, 
of such universal usefulness ? The , 
cause is to he found in the multitude^ 
of new publications which inundate 
the world — in the vast share which 
the newspapers occupy of the atten- 
tion of men, and novels of that of 

women— in the ephemeral bubbles 
which glitter on the stream of public 
opinion, and soon hurst and disap- 
pear. The time consumed in the 
perusal of this fleeting literature, 
throws into obscurity the woiks of 
standard excellence. It is well for 

E ublic taste that Virgil and Cicero, 
•ivy and Tacitus, are forced into the 
minds of boys at school, before the 
days of novels and newspapers be- 
gin, or they would soon be consign- 
ed to the vault of all the Capulets. 
The prodigious change which is so 

rapidly going forward, and in which 
we all in some degree participate, is 
fraught with the worst effects to lite- 
rature and morality. It is fast dete- 
riorating and degrading the public 
taste, and will induce, it is much to 
be feared, a corruption* of national 
thought, consistent with the decline 
of our glory, and the extinction of 
our liberties, under the march of de- 
mocratic ambition. 
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SONGS FOR MUSIC. BY MRS HEM AN 9, 


I. 

On I SKY-LARK, FOR THY WINg! 

Oh ! sky-lark, for thy wing ! 

Thou bird of joy and lijpit, 

That I might soar and sing 
At Heaven’s empyreal height ! 

With the heathery hills beneath me, 
Whence the streams in glory spring, 
And the pearly clouds to wreath me— 
Oh, sky-lark ! on thy wing ! 

Free, free from earth-born fear, 

I would ranee the blessed skies, 

Through the blue divinely dear, 

Where the low mist9 cannot rise 1 
And a thousand joyous measures 
From my chainless heart should spring, 
Like the bright rain’s vernal treasures, 

As I wanaer’d on thy wing. 

But oh ! the silver cords, 

That around the heart are spun, 

From gentle tones and words, 

And kind eyes that make our sun I 
To Rome low sweet nest returning, 

How soon my love would bring, 

There, thcrr the dews of morning, 

Oh, sky-lark ! on thy wing ! 


11 . 


LET HER DEHART I 

Her home is far, oh ! far away ! 

The clear light in her eyes 

Hath nought to do with earthly day, 
’Tis kindled from the skies. 

Let her depart ! 

She looks upon the things of earth, 
Ev’n as some gentle star 

Seems gazing down on Grief or Mirth, 
IIow softly, yet how far 1 

Let her depart 1 

Her spirit’s hope— her bosom’s love— 

4 Oh ! cduld tliey mount and fly ! 

She never secs a wandering dove, 

But for its wing to sigh. 

Let her depart ! 

She never hea,rs a soft wind bear , 

Low music on its way, 

But deems it sent from heavenly air, 
For her who cannot stay. 

Let her depart! 
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Wrapt in a cloud of glorious dreams, 

She breathes and moves alone, 

Pining for those bright bowers and streams, 
Where her beloved is gone. 

Let her depart! 


III. 

WHERE SHALL WE MAKE HER GRAVE V 

Where shall we make her grave ? 

Oh ! where the wild-flowers wave 

In the free air I 

Where shower and singing-bird 
Midst the young leaves are heard — 
There— lay her there ! 

Harsh was the world to her— 

Now may sleep minister 

Balm for each ill : 

Low on sweet Nature’s breast, 

Let the meek heart find rest, 

Deep, deep and still ! 

Murmur, glad waters, by ! 

Faint gales, with happy sigh, 

Come wandering o’er 
That green and mossy bed, 

Wheic, on a gentle head, 

Storms beat no more ! 

What though for her in vain 
Falls now the bright spring-rain, 

Plays the soft wind ; 

Vet still, from where she lies, 

Should blessed breathings rise, 
Ovacious and kind ! 

Therefore let song and dew 
Thence in the heart renew 

Life’s vernal glow I 
And o'er that holy earth 
Scents of the violet’s birth 

Still come and go ! 

Oh! then where vvihl-rtowcrs wave, 

Make ye her mossy grave, 

In the free air ! 

Where shower and singing bird 
Midst the young leaves are heard— 
There, lay her there I 


IV. 


SUMMER SONG. 

Come away ! the sunny hours 
Woo thee far to founts and bowers ! 
O’er the very waters now, 

In their play, 
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Flowers are shedding beauty’s glow— 

Come away ! 

Where the lily’s tender gleam 
Quivers on the glancing stream — 

Come away ! 

All the air is fill’d with sound. 

Soft, and sultry, and profound; 

Murmurs through the shadowy grass 

Lightly stray ; 

Faint winds whisper as they pass— 

Come away ! 

Where the bee’s deep mueic swells 
From the trembling fox-glove bells— 

Come away ! 

In the skies the sapphire blue 
Now hath won its richest hue; 

In the woods the breath of song 
Night and day 

Floats with leafy scent along — 

Come away ! 

Where the houghs with dewy gloom 

Darken each thick bed of bloom — 

Come away ! 

In the deep heart of the rose 
Now the crimson love-liue glows; 

Now the glow-worm’s lamp by night 
Sheds a ray. 

Dreamy, starry, queenly bright — 

Come away ! 

Where the fairy cup-moss lies, 

With the wild-wood strawberries, 

Come away ! 

Now each tree by summer crown’d. 

Sheds its own rich twilight round. 

Glancing there from sun to shade, 

Bright wings play ; 

There the deer its couch hath made — 

( 'oine away ! 

Where the smooth leaves of the lime 
Glisten in their honey- time— 

Come away — away ! 


V. 


WCIIINT NORWEGIAN UAR-i»ONU. 

Arise ! old Norway sends the word 

Of battle on the blast ! 

Her voice the forest pines hath stirr’d, 
As if a storm went past ; 

Her thousand hills the call have heard. 
And forth their fire-flags cast 
«* 

Arm, arm I free hunters, for the chase, 
The kingly chase of foes ! 

’Tis not the bear, or wild wolf’s race. 

Whose trampling shakes the snows ! 
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Ann, arm ! ’Lis on a nobler trace 
The Northern spearman goes. 

Our hills have dark and strong defiles. 
With many an icy bed ; 

Heap there the rocks for funeral piles 
Above th’ invader’s head ! 

Or let the seas that guard our isles, 
Give burial to his dead ! 


VI. 

TII15 STREAM SET FREE. 


Flow on, rejoice, make music, 

Bright iiving stream, set free ! 

The troubled haunts of care and strife 
Were not for thee ! 

The woodland is thy bounty, 

Thou art all its own again ; 

The wild birds are thy kindred race, 

That fear no chain ! 

Flow on, rejoice, make music 
Unto the glistening leaves ! 

Thou, the beloved of balmy winds 

And golden eves. 

Once more the holy starlight 

Sleeps calm upon thy breast, 

Whose brightness bears no token more 

Of man’s unrest. 

Flow, and let free-born music 
Flow with thy wavy line. 

While the stock-dove's lingering, loving voic^ 

Comes blent with thine. 

And the green reeds quivering o’er thee, 
Strings of the forest lyre,' 

All fill’d with answering spirit-sounds, 

In joy respire, 

Yet, midst thy song of gladness, 

Oh! keep one pitying tone 

For gentle hearts, that bear to thee 
Their sadness lone. 

One sound, of all the deepest, 

To bring, like healing dew, 

A sense that Nature ne’er forsakes 
The meek and true. 

There, there roll on, make music. 

Thou stream, thou glad and free ! 

The shadows of all glorious flowers 
Be set in thee ! 
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rPPKU CANADA. UY A BACKWOODSMAN.* 


Wii could bit tor a whole day 
poring over a map of the Canadas. 
Compare one of fifty years date with 
one brought up to last Christmas, 
and what a difference in the pictures 
of that noble district of the New 
World ! Villages, towns, cities, set- 
tlements of all sorts, occupying stan- 
ces now, where then blackened, with- 
out a glade, the seemiugly everlast- 
ing woods. Are the aboriginal sava- 
ges all dead ? Most of them — but not 
nil — for go to the Chippawa hunting 
country, for instance, and you may 
yet see’ a tomahawk— nay, get your- 
self, without much difficulty, scalped 
by a red inan. But rifles have slain 
their thousands, and rum its tens of 
thousands, and rare now is a sight of 
the blanket with its yellow strings. 
This is as it should be. Nature ab- 
hors the independence of man. Her 
delight is to see her enlightened 
children all hanging ou one another 

for their mutual protection. She 
sheds few or no tears over the extir- 
pation of the solitary savage— and 
what else were those wondering 
tribes V She rejoices to -«ee her forests 
felled, and her rivers and lakes navi- 
gated by her statelier sons clearing 
those gloomy clouds from the earth 
that grows green as they disappear, 
till the desert blossoms like the rose, 

and peace and plenty dwell where 
once war and famine prowled through 
the howling wilderness. 

Look at the map. Sail in imagi- 
nation up the St Lawrence from the 
Bald Mountains near the sea, to tin; 
head of Lake Superior, thousands of 
miles, through those successive Me- 
diterraneans, and you will smile to 
suppose what the earth must think 
of Mr Ma!thu>. true it is, that 
the principle of population is prodi- 
gious; and overleaps, like molehills, 
the Mountains of the Moon. Let it, 
then, have full play. w The world 
is all before it, where to choose, and 
PaoriDENri: its m ipk.” 

Emigration ! Colonization ! Mighty 
MQprds— and as you dream into them, 

Jw$toding over the globe., Human 


beings live, like bees, in hives. But 
then they are hives of their own 
building ; and they can add eke 
to eke, till the tangent of the skv 
cuts the circle. And when the hum 
grows like thunder, and the whole 
air of such an Island, for instauce, 
as ours, is tormented with angry 
swarms, a current comes from the 
clouds, and carries them away, not 
unwillingly, in myriads, in millions, 
to free climes beyond the seas. 
There the industrious insects find 
lands flowing with milk and honey ; 
and the same process is repeated, 
till the whole globe at last shall mur- 
mur to their wings. What will hap- 
pen then ? Why the fulness of time 
will have come; the entire race, 
drones, workers, queens and all, will 
be smedtrd, ami ail be still. To that 
final consummation nature is mani- 
festly tending, but how far off! Let 
us then eat, drink, and be merry ; let 
there be marrying and giving in mar- 
riage ; so Miall we all be legitimate ; 
and ns for there being no place at 
nature’s tables for millions who may 
thus be born, the fear is a phantom, 
if we obey her laws, impious; for 
she spreads her tables in her wilder- 
nesses, and all who work may sit 
down and eat. The Star nation-sys- 
tem will not hold either iu theory 
or practice, the Principle of Popu- 
lation abhors it, luxury maybe com- 
mensurate with labour, and labour 
with life. 

Britain— at least England — is over- 
peopled— and what then ? Put the 
tip of your little finger on Britain on 
the map of the world, and you never 
miss her, Queen though she be of 
the Seas. We care not though she 
be crarrvn'd. Her ships shoot like 
sunbeams to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. What is the use of her 
navies? True it is, as Cowper sub- 
limely Bays, 

“ God’s curse can cast awny a thousand 
sail,” 

but it is equally true, that God's 
blessing can bring them all safe to 


* Statistical Sketches of Upper Canada, for the Use of Emigrants. By a Buck 
woodsman* 12mo. London ; John Murray, 1^, 
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anchor, in a hundred bays. Let her 
put forth her might in mercy, for she 
is strong to save. Her cannon ere 
now have quelled the world. Let 
her military and her merchant ma- 
rine carry our language and our 
limbs wherever there is air and earth 
—and let the great spirit of the woods, 
and lakes, and mountains, solitary no 
longer, hear how 

u the mighty tread 

Brings from the dust the bound of liberty.” 

So much for an introduction to a 
splendid article on Emigration. But 
we are not now going to write a 
splendid article. We wish Maga this 
month to be merely a pleasant Num- 
ber, spirited and various, and one the 
public can peruse without having her 
eyes dazzled ; for were she to ef- 
fulge in a blaze of light from June 
to January, our subscribers would 
withdraw their names from the list, 
rather than run the risk of being 
made blind. This Number shall 
soothe their eyes, as if they were 
looking “ on man, on nature, and on 
human life ” through Claude Lor- 
raine glasses, and saw all things, 
an i mute and inanimate, and the very 
creation of fancy, they know not 
well whether reposing in the lines 
of a gentle sunset, or in those of a 
tender morn. 

Our June Number contained, you 
will remember, an account. — nay, al- 
most an abridgement — comprehen- 
sive, in its political and philosophical 
sweep, of all that was most valuable 
iu Mr M'Gregor’fi British America. 
We refer you to that excellent work 
for a thousand details. Read, like- 
wise, Bourchette; nor forget to buy 
w The Canadas,” by Mr Picken.* 
Read, too, those animated articles, so 
full of agreeable and instructive no- 
tices, by Mr Fergusson, in that pros- 
perous periodical, the Agricultural 
Journal, , Dozens of light pamphlets 
beside* are Boating in the air, and 
scores of heavy ones thudding on the 
ground— all about the Canadas. And 
here is one of the best of the whole 
lot; aBlackwoodian Backwoodsman, 
who can handle a quill as well as a 


hatchet, and is in every sense a Chop- 

per. 

“ Some authors/’ quoth he, “ write 
for fame, some for money, some to 
propagate particular doctrines and 
opinions, some from spite, some at 
the instigation of the devil. But I 
have no one of these excuses to 
plead in apology for intruding my- 
self on the public j for my motive, 
which has at least the merit of no- 
velty to recommend it, is sheer lazi- 
ness.” This is a falsehood. Nay, 
we beg leave to go a step farther, 
and tell the Backwoodsman that he 
is a liar. We might as truly say that 
Bheer laziness is the characteristic of 
the life of a tiger. Every page of the 
Emigrants’ Manual proves the writer 
to be a man of great muscular power, 
both of mind, body, and manners. 
He is a verb in the. active voice and 
the imperative mood, difficult to de- 
cline and impossible to conjugate. 
That he often indulges in long fits of 
laziness, we can easily believe, just 
like all other civilized Christians 
who have lmd recourse to a savage 
life. But when he rouses himself 
from his lair, and chooses some oc- 
cupation, he either addicts himself 
to it with pertinacity, or drives 
through it like a whirlwind. Be- 
sides, bluffer though he be than 
Bluffn ess-head, he is benevolent; and 
we hope he will not send us a chal- 
lenge across the sea for having given 
him the lie, when nve tell the world 
that, proud as he appears of Jiis own 
selfishness, he has an unaccountable 
pleasure in doing good. He is one 
of the fiercest of philanthropists; and 
while he looks as if he W’ere about 
to knock you down, he is in fact 
holding out a hand to “ help a lame 
dog over the stile,” Gruff but gra- 
cious, ho is at once one of the most 

forbidding, and one of the most win- 
ning of men. a* 

But tliat isw&t the only lie he tells, 
in the above volume, the lie about 
his laziness— it contains five other 
thumpers at least. He does not write 
for fame, forsooth;, and yet publishes 
with Mr Mttn%. He cares not for 
money— not lie indeed — and vet 


• The Canadas, compiled from documents furnished by John Gaft, Esq. with 
the fullest general Information for Emigrants. By Andrew Picken. With « map. 
Eondon j 1832. Effingham Wilson. 
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refused— why we need not say- 
twenty guineas a-sheet for his ma- 
nuscript for Maga, from Mr Black- 
wood. He lias no particular doctrines 
and opinions to propagate, and yet 
attributes all the miseries of the 
working classes in Britain to ma- 
chinery. No spite has lie, yet cuts 
up honest people by 4 the score. He 
denies the instigation of the devil, 
while the old gentleman is at his 
elbow. And is equally cavalier with 
his other friends, at the very time he 
is contributing all he can to satisfy 
their urgent demands for instruction 
and amusement. In farther proof of 
this last charge, read his own words. 

** To explain tli In, it is necessary to 

state that, for some years past, I have 
been receiving letters from intending 
emigrants, containing Innumerable que- 
ries respecting Upper Canada; — also from 
the friends of such children ot* the forest 
in posse, who .seasoned the unpalatable 
task of writing on other people’s business 
with the assurance so consolatory to my 
vanity, that I was, of all men in the pro- 
vince, the one they considered best quali- 
fied to give such information, Ac. These 
letters, always couched in the most polite 
terms, commencing with the writer's 

* fviucere sorrow for taking up so much 
of my valuable time,' and ending with 

* the most perfect reliance on my know- 
ledge and candour,’ required to be an- 
swered; and so long as they came ‘like 
angel visits, few and far between,* it was 
no great grie> once % to do so. But, after 
having writ tun some reams in auswer to 
them, and when every other packet 
brought one, and no later ago than last 
week I had two to answer, thingR began 
to look serious and so did 1 . for 1 found 
that, if they went on at this rate, I should 
have no ‘ valuable time’ to devote to my 
own proper alfairs. And therefore, it 
being now mid-winter, and seeing no 
prospect of my being able to follow my 
out-of-door avocations for some weeks, l 
set myself down in sM^hing like a pet, 
to throw together nnf*|fut in form the 
more prominent parts of the information 
1 had been collecting, to the end that I 
might he enabled in future to answer my 
voluminAUiPovrespondents after the man- 

\vtfrtby$|lr *A#erii»ithy, by 
refenKg them to certain pages of My 
Booh." 

„ Here we have the moat 'inconsis- 
tent 1 df mortals pleading guilty to 
self-preferred charges, most of which 
vfo kaoW to be true — of the most 
the most indefati- 


gable industry, the most sensitive 
pettishness, the most particular 
Friendliness, and the most universal 
philanthropy — all in one breath; 
and yet calling on the world to ac- 
quit him of them all, and to convict 
him but of “ sheer laziness,” on 
which, liad it been the only count 
in the indictment, he would have 
been unanimously and honourably 
found innocent, and, as we say in 
Scotland, assoilzied, and dismissed 
simplicity from the bar. 

Yet strange to say, the Backwoods- 
man prides himBelf, above all his 
other merits, on his veracity. In 
stating his qualifications to give in- 
formation relative to the Province, 
after having informed us that he 
served there during the war, in the 
years 1813, 1814, and 1816, and that 
since the year 18*20 his principal 
employment has been to traverse the 
country in every direction, and visit 
nearly every township in it, for the 
express purpose of obtaining statis- 
tical information ; lie adds, “ if, there- 
fore, the reader will only be pleased 
to allow that my judgment is equal 
to that of the ordinary average of 
mankind, it must be pretty evident 
that 1 have sufficient knowledge for 
the undertaking ; and I, on my part, 
can assure him or her, (for I am in 
hopes I shall have both sexes for 
readers,) that I will, according to the 
formula of the oath, speak the ‘ truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help me God.’ ” 

And we believe him. For though 
ignorant of the chief points of his 
own character, on all other subjects 
of which he treats, he is a well-in- 
formed man and Backwoodsman. 
He lies on the laziness in which he 
never lay ; but on all matters of sta* 
tistics he is an apostle of truth. 

The object of his Manual Is of 
itself sufficient to shew that he is a 
good man, and the style inwhich he 
has attained it shews thafhe is an 
able one — it being “ to give such in- 
formation to emigrants that they may 
not be disappointed on their arrival • 
in Canada ; that they may know how 
to proceed and where to go, and not, 
as too often happens, waste their 
time and their money in great towns, 
making fruitless enquiries of people 
just as ignorant as themselves, with 
this difference, that they are aware 
of their ignorance, whereas their ad- 
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visers think they know something 
about the matter, and thereby often 
unintentionally mislead and deceive 
them.” 

In looking over his introduction, 
he expresses himself disturbed by 
the consciousness of another trait of 
character, which seems to sit as easily 
on him as on ourselves — u I find 1 have 
been abominably egotistical Now 
we have observed, during our pro- 
gress through a wide anil long ex- 
perience, that your true — your in- 
tense egotist, cunningly avoids the 
use of the first personal pronoun. 
Ho is, in fact, an llle-ist. The man 
who cares nothing, and is never 
thinking about himself, is constantly 
littering the capital I. The late Lord 
Buchan may have been an exception, 
who, on complaining of some delay 
in the getting up of a book of bis ai 
the Ballantyuo press, was told by the 
most lively of Johns, that bo had not 
a sufficient number of capital l’s in 
bis printing office. You may as well 
call a man an egotist for presuming 
to have in your presence a personal 
identity of his own, and a distinct 
personal character. ’Tis only when 
self ponders on self, and is pleased 
therewith, and sedulously seeks 
self’s satisfaction, that self is selfish. 
And the same rule applies to egot- 
ism. Now, our Backwoodsman is 
as fine a fellow as ever felled an oak, 
or slept in “ the bush.” It is only on 
reflection that he discovers ho “ has 
been abominably egotistical but 
in action, his conduct, though he does 
not seem to know it, is not only dis- 
interested, but generous; and we, for 
one, will accept no apology. Finally, 
we are not only “ pleased to allow 
that his judgment is equal to that of 
the ordinary average of mankind,” 
which is all he claims, but we are 
delighted to declare that it is far 
above it; aud that wo have derived 
more knowledge from his “ wee bit 
bookie” of a hundred and twenty 
shortish pages, than it is our Jot too 
frequently to do from a couple of 
quartos. The motto on his title- 
page, is “ Ships, Colonies, and Com- 
merce.”— Napoleon. And we offer 
another, which his modesty would 
have rejected, “ Multum in parvo .” 

The Backwoodsman says he once 
did study Adam Smith, and thought 
at the time that he understood him ; 
but that he is out of date iiow-a-dnys, 
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and Peter M'Culloch reigns in his 
stead. Peter and his compeers 
have, lie opines, turned Political Eco- 
nomy into what may be defined to 
be the science of paradoxes. Our 
friend is here not only out of his 
reckoning, but, were he to heave 
the lead, he would find no bottom. 
Nevertheless the bottom is there, 
wherever he in his small craft may 
be sailing, and lie ban but to lengthen 
his line. Adam Smith is not out of 
date ; hut on some of his doctrines, 
misunderstood, have been founded 
measures by our none-led Ministers, 
Whig and Tory, which in the follow- 
ing, or rather forcing, have sorely 
dried up the sources ot this country’s 
wealth. As to Peter M‘Culloch and 
Ilia compeers, they have left the 
science of Political Economy just 
where they found it; just as they 

received it from Ricardo. Neither 
have they, by laying all their heads 
liar illy together, been able to beat 
out of their brains one paradox* 
Their senseless assertions are not 

paradoxical; opinions alone arc so; 
and it requires ingenuity — nay, ge- 
nius — of which none of the clumsy 
set possess a particle — to make its 
reverse seem truth, Ghing the 
amicable go-by to our Statistical 
Sketcher’s stupidity, in ascribing all 
the die tress of the working classes 
to that greatest agent in the produc- 
tion of wealth, machinery, true it is, 
that the disease is, as he says— though 
lie knows not the full meaning of 
what he says — a superfluity of ma- 
nufactures, and a paucity of consu- 
mers ; and the (a) remedy, to send 
the overplus of the manufacturing 
population to the colonies, where at 
one and the same moment they lose 
the character of manufacturers, and 
assume that of consumers. 

The first $pd most important 
question is, certainly, “ Who then arc 
to go to the Canadas ?” and he re- 
plies, “All who cannot support them- 
selves comfortably by their labour at 
home.” But here— on the very 
threBhold-MQi^evationS' ft once 
occur “ to giTCHp Jwuse.” Mr Pick on, 
in liis valuable compilation, " The 
Canadas ” &c., in which be received 
much assistance from the talents, 
knowledge, and experience of Mr 
Galt, gives good reasons for offering 
a very different advice. Necessity, 
he holds, which the proverb ears 
<2 
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has no la w, compels people to emi- 
grate. The question is a plain one 
between subsistence and want. But 
then this rule of necessity naturally 
divides itself among several classes, 
all of whom feel it (not equally) ur- 
gent, but not with the same degree 
of hope, in reference to emigration. 
Take those at the very bottom of the 
scale of society at home. They are 
helpless in their destitution; they 
might be formidable to a colony from 
their numbers. Entirely do we agree 
with Mr Picken, when he says that 
the operation of the feeling of neces- 
sity itself ought to be checked, in 
reference to those helpless orders, 
by such regulations, even in the sup- 
ply of labour beyond the Atlantic, 
as may prevent destitute families 
from throwing themselves in shoals 
upon a new country, without even 
the means of their own conveyance 
to those inland settlements, where 
their labour may procure them pre- 
sent subsistence. 

Who, then, it is again asked, wnv 
go to Canada, with a fair prospect 
of bettering their condition' Me- 
chanics and artisans of all descrip- 
tions — millwrights, blacksmiths, car- 
penters, masons, bricklayers, tailors, 
shoemakers, tanners, millers, and all 
the ordinary trades that are required 
in an agricultural and partially .ship- 
owjiingT and commercial country — 
will, says the * Backwoodsman, do 
well to come to Canada. Not so 
weavers. If they go, they must be- 
come farmers. Our friend says, that 
they soon make good farmers, and 
a friend of his from Paisley asserts 
that they make better farmers than 
agricultural labourers— an assertion 
manifestly no less strange than false. 
True it is, however, that in time they 
become adepts in the trade. The 
weavers from Renfrew and Lanark- 
shire!) are prosperous settlers in the 
Bathurst district; and it has been 
observed, that the linen- weavers from 
the north of Ireland (a strong steady 
race of expatriated Protestants) 
make the best cfibpp$rs, native or 
imported, in the province, as they 
can to a man chop with either hand 
forward, and by changingntheir hand 
they relieve themselves' and obtain 
rest. r This &mbi-dcxterousness is 
asCVfhfcd by their countrymen to 
their habits of using both hands 
eqtfally in throwing the shuttle. Th 
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is a refinement, and surely the native 
choppers, who chop from the crad- 
die, have had the sense to make them- 
selves ambi-dexter. Mr M'Taggort, 
too, tells us that a Glasgow weaver, 
although not bred to spade and pick- 
axe, makes a capital settler, can 
build a neat little house for his fami- 
ly, and learn to chop with great cele- 
rity, so that in a short time nobody 
could suppose that he had been bred 
up amongst bobbins and shuttles. 
It takoB an Irishman, he says, a long 
time to learn the use of the hatchet, 
if ho lias been chiefly used to spade 
and shovel work, which is quite a 
different kind of occupation. No 
doubt it is, but to our weak mind not 
more so than weaving. When Paddy 
first commences hewing down trees, 
he often hews them down upon him- 
self, and gets maimed or killed; and 
if he attempts squaring, he cuts and 
abuses his feet in a shocking man- 
ner. The common people of Ireland, 
the same writer says, are awkward 
and unhandy; what they have hern 
used to they can do very well; hut 
when put out of their old track, it is 
almost impossible to teach to them 
any thing. Vulcan in Canada is Plu- 
tus. “ If,” quoth the Backwoods- 
man in his dry way, “ there vmo 
in nature; (which is doubtful) such 
a being as a sober blacksmith, he 
might make a fortune.” Wo think 
we know one. 

“ A man of fortune, in niv opinion, 
ought not to come to Canada!” In- 
deed ! — Neither, in our opinion,otighr 
he to establish his summer head- 
quarters in Tiinbuctoo. Nor his win- 
ter quarters even among the more 
fashionable wigwams of the Esqui- 
maux. In the Backwoods, no cre- 
dulity could expect to find “ the ele- 
gancies of life, refined or literary so- 
ciety, public amusements, first-rate 
libraries, collections of the fine arts,” 
&c. ; and accordingly otir friend 
warns the men of fortune, of fashion, 
and of the world, against coming to 
Canada in search of such enjoyments. 
Centuries, he believes, and so do we, 
must elapse before that country be- 
comes a fitting stage for the heroes 
and heroines of the fashionable no- 
vtds of Mr Btilwer or young Dis- 
raeli. But who ever dreamt of such 
a thing as a man of fortune going to 
settle as a chopper in Canada ? Vet 
so might he get rid of his enmi. 
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The case is different with farmers 
and tradesmen of small capital, and 
even with men of Iccrc/c capital ; by 
the word large, if we understand, 
with Don Manual, about L.5000. 
The small industrious capitalist, if a 
farmer, may and ought, in the course 
of five or six years, to have all his 
capital in money, and a good, well- 
cleared, and well-stocked farm into 
tins bargain, with the requisite dwell- 
ing-house and out-buildings, besides 
having supported his family in the 
meantime; and the more numerous 
his family the better, for a child seven 
years old is considered worth his 
maintenance and education — (both 
simple) — and the wages of a boy of 
twelve or fourteen years of age are 
generally higher than those of a stout 
and skilful ploughman in Great Bri- 
tain. Blessed, therefore, is he who 
hath his quiver full of them— he 
meets his competitors in the fields, 
bids — where then* is letting — for 
their farms over their heads, and 
where there is no such law, takes 
them out of the hands of bache- 
lors, or barren pairs. Here we talk 
“ of a poor man with a large fami- 
ly;” but such a phrase in Canada, 
we are told, would be a contradic- 
tion in terms. In that country, only 
half of the old adage holds true — 
u The more the merrier, the fewer 
the better cheer for the cheer en- 
creasos in the same ratio with the 
numbers, and not till a house is 
hoickin' is there any thing to eat. 
Then the only danger is, that the fa- 
mily die at last of daily surfeits; 
while each deceased is with diffi- 
culty carried to his grave by kindred 
pall-hearers, staggering under the 
double load of their own and the de- 
funct’s repletion. With ub, again, 
not only has every poor mail a large 
family, but every man with a large 
family is poor. In Canada, however, 
the man of large capital (L.5000) is 
not so likely to live in clover as the 
man of small (L.250,) unless his fa- 
mily he out of all bounds — and then, 
if lucky, he may live. This requires 
explanation. His wisest plan is to 
lend the surplus on mortgage at six 
per cent— next to that, to become a 
wholesale storekeeper in one of the 
towns. But should lie attempt to sot 
up a mill, a dlstillerv, a tannery, a 
fulling and saw-mill, and a store, 
(mark, not one, but all,) as is often 


found to be profitable, from the on© 
trade playing into the hands of the 
other, and if he has not $om capable 
of lookingafter the different branches, 
why, he must intrust the care of them 
to clerks and servants. And what, 
pray, is the result to the infatuated 
Factotum ? Clerks and servants are 
not, quoth the Backwoodsman, to 
be had ready-made; (neither, we 
have always been so simple to sup- 
pose, are sons;) he must, therefore, 
take a set of unlicked cubs, and teach 
them their business, (which the devil 
is in him if lie understands himBelf — 
for who ever heard of a heaven-bora 
genius, from birth an accomplished 
miller, distiller, tanner, fuller, and 
storekeeper'?) And when that is 
fairly done, ( when) it is ten to one 
but, having become acquainted with 
his business and his customers, they 
find means to set up an opposition, 
and take effectually the wind out of 
the former patron’s sails. A melan- 
choly picture of a large capitalist ! 
“ But where,” quoth our facetious 
friend, “ a man has a large family of 
sons, he can wield a large capital in 
business, and to very good purpose 
too.” The idea is beautiful. The 
Patriarch’s days and nights of labour 
are now all at an end. By filial ma- 
chinery he wields a large Canadian 
capital of L.5000, with nearly the 
same ease that we, without it, should 
do a small British one of L.50,000 ; 
but if his sons are as potent every 
way as himself, what will become at 
last of the prodigious accumulation V 
But ’tis foolish to disturb the tran- 
quillity of the picture by imagina- 
tion’s fears. We have the old large 
patriarchal Canadian capitalist this 
moment in our mind’s eye — sitting at 
the board surrounded by his sons — 
the miller— the distiller— the tanner 
—the fuller— the sawyer — the shop- 
keeper— and “ severals” of anony- 
mous but productive employments— 
all as like as pease; while, as it 
would be absurd to suppose that tin* 
family are all males, daughters at 
least as numerous, married and un- 
married, but all marriageable, are 
Been wallowing in beauty and in 
wealthj^mdallthe younger branches, 
incalculable without a pencil, arc 
blooming under the protecting sha- 
dow of that capital, which, erelong, 
like so many additional fly-wheel* 
set to the filial machinery, they will 
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be strenuously and scientifically as- 
sisting to tvicld. 

One species of emigration is re- 
commended in this Manual, which 
the writer wonders should never 
have struck the authorities at home, 
and which he thinks would prove 
most beneficial to all parties — infant 
emigration. The idea was suggested 
to him some years ago by his “ late 
worthy and excellent friend, Major 
William Robinson* of the King’s regi- 
ment.** All the most sensible peo- 
ple lie consulted about it in Canada 
assured him, that it was not only 
practicable, but could not fail of be- 
ing highly beneficial. It is thus ex- 
plained. 

“ Let a number of parish children, of 
from sir to twelve years of age, be sent 
out to Canada under a qualified superin- 
tendent. 

“ Let there bo established in every 
county, or in every two or three t«.wu 
ships, if necessary, a eommUsionor, or 
board of commissioners, to receive appli- 
cations from 1 aimers, mechanics, and 
tradesmen, wanting apprentice* or ser- 
vants, taking from them, at the same, 
time, a bond with seem i lies, that they 
will teach them then- trade, craft, or 
mystery, — beep them, educate them, and, 
when their apprenticeship U up, give a 
small sum, ( sa\ , L.tf.i. ) to set up in bu- 
siness those who have been indented ap- 
prentices. With younger < liililrctt. whose 
work will not at first be equal to their 
maintenance, it will only be necessary to 
hind the person taking them to educate 
them; for, by a law of the province, pa- 
rents, or persons standing in /ora pnrcntis % 
are entitled to the work of theii childmi 
or wards, till they attain the age of ma- 
jority. 

“ The objection that would strike an 
Englishman most forcibly to smh an ar- 
rangement, would be the possibility of 
the children being ill-treated ; but this is 
hardly a supportable rase in this country. 
Their labour is too valuable for their 
master lightly to risk the loss of it by ill- 
usage, when the boy could so easily ab- 
scond ; and in this country, the fault of 
fathers and masters leans more to the 
side of a total disregard of King Solo- 
mon’s advice a*> to the propriety of using 
the rod for the pui-po*.,? of promoting in- 
fantile mniality, than nu ovrr-zealous 
■conformity With the dicta of the inspired 
writer, JJesides, public opinion would 
always Milo with the child ; nod as, if 
this plan were to be curried into t fleet, 

the children xnubt, in some degree, be 
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considered as wards of the king, the legis- 
lature could easily provide some simple 
and summary menus, whereby any in- 
justice or infraction of agreement might 
be punished promptly ami efficaciously. 

“ The advantages of this system must 
be apparent to all. Parishes would get 
rid of young puupers, who, in tin* course 
of time, grow up, ami, pei liups, become a 
heavier burthen on the parish by the ad- 
dition of a family,— -and would get quit 
of them too at on expense, not exceeding 
one-fourth of what an adult could he re- 
moved for, — seeing that LA would he 
the maximum for which they could be 
conveyed to Canada. And here we should 
get settlers at an age when they could 
easily he habituated to the work, the <11- 
irmte, and the wavs of the, country. *' 

He deprecates the plan of bringing' 
out adult parish paupers. For, he 
argues, that of course the gentry and 
yeomanry of a parish will strain 
every nerve to keep at home the 
honest, industrious, and sober part 
of the peasantry, and send out only 
the drunken, the vicious, and the 
idle, who, in Canada as elsewhere, 
will he a burden on the community, 
and have not the slightest prospect 
of improving their own condition. 

No doubt there i« much truth in 

that ; and therein lies the dillirulty 
of knowing ivhat to do. To send 
away all good, and keep all had, poor 
people, would not, we should think, 
muHi benefit the country, or im- 
prove the condition of the working 
classes. Yet, if Canada will only 
take the good, and we will only of- 
fer her tlie. bad, there is not only 
a hitch, but a dead lock; ami our 
population must continue to multi- 
ply and starve* at their leisure. To 
encourage and help away out of our 
island the elite of our artisans or 
peasants — even if distressed from 
want of employment — would be the 
strangest folly ; but, however sorry 
we should be to see it, they may go 
if they choose. And too many, fdas ! 
are driven to go, and will retorn no 
more. But the Backwoodsman is in 
error when he says, that our gentry 
and yeomanry would send out only 
the drunken, the vicious, and the 
idle. They would send out vnem- 
played poo? , call them paupers^ if you 
will — unemployed, because there is 
no work for them — and among them 
would be many worthy men, with 
their wives and children. But far* 
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tiier, suppose tlmtthey were drunken, 
vicious, and idle. Pray what made 
them ho ? The Backwoodsman hints 
— the Poor Laws. Now, not to enter 
oil that questio vexata , are they so 
invariably? No. They are idle, ac- 
cording to his own account of the 
matter, because machinery leaves 
them nothing to do ; they are drunk- 
en, because by law they are allow- 
ed something to eat (which they 
drink); and they arc vicious, because 
no ignorant man ever was otherwise, 
supported in starvation out of work. 
The evil, and it is a miserable one, 
if not at all times and irremediably, 
is certainly at frequent intervals in- 
cident to all great commercial na- 
tions ; but with a favourable change, 
with the revival of trade, it dimi- 
nishes — the persons to whom that 
character was truly attributed (or 

rather those habits,) improve ; they 
become again industrious by being 
again set to work ; and they who on 
parish pay were drunkards, on th**ir 
own earning* — wages at the market - 
rate, which has risen, we are suppo- 
sing, up to that point at which Ricar- 
do has placed — and God knows that 
is low enough — the natural rate — 
arc found to be, as the world goes, 
sober men. 

If this be a true account of such 
persons, and, alas ! they are mighty 
in number in this country, the same 
changes will take place in them in 
Canada. Even there, we presume, 
people cannot live without working; 
they cannot, without effort, e ven catch 
squirrels. Such poor emigrants will 
not all at once find their children 
such bread-wiuners as those spoken 
of iu the Manual. For some time the 
little hungry wretches will consume 
more than they produce ; and fathers 
will have the same necessity there 
as here to labour that they may live. 
By hypothesis they are human. 

“ Food/* says one who knew Ca- 
nada well, 14 is not to he had there 
merely for the eating j it requires 
considerable exertion to make a Ji- 
ving, as it does in almost every other 
place; neither is employment rea- 
dily obtained ; a common labourer 

can find nothing to do for almost six 
months in the year, until he has learn- 
ed how to wield a hatchet. He 
must learn.” 

Our friend, therefore, we hope, 
will qualify his doctrine. “ There is 
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one security, however,” ho Bays, in 
the conclusion of his first chapter, 
“ that we (the Backwoodsmen,) must 
always have against suck a contin- 
gency, namely, that the rapscallionly 
part of the community, knowing 
that, if they remain in England, the 
parish must maintain them, and that 
if they go to Cauada they must work 
for their living, may not be easily 
induced to quit their present advan- 
tageous position”, Alas! lie knows 
little of the character of the English 
poor. A “ rapscallionly part” there 
is in every community, even in that 
of the Backwoods of Canada. The 
basest of them in England would 
no doubt rather lie dead-drunk, or 
die outright in one ditch, than be set 
to dig another; but these are the re- 
fuse — the dregs. “ The present ad- 
vantageous position” of a pauper is 

one which nine out of ten, even of 
the “ rapscallionly part of the com- 
munity,” would not be loath to aban- 
don. We fear not to say, that is about 
the proportion of those who would 
prefer a dollar a-day in Canada with 
work, (and that seems to be a low 
wage there,) to sixpence or ninc- 
pence a-day in England with none. 
And if belonging — which eight out 
of the nine probably do-— to that por- 
tion of the rapscallionly part of the 
community, that contains “ poor men 
with large families,” how they would 
giggle there to sec their bold brats 
blooming on ploughmen’s wages, by 
days’- work ol eight or ten hours, in- 
stead of groaning, as they groan here, 
to Iook on the white-faced ghosts of 
their children, coming home after 
seventeen hours’ slavery within reach 
of the horrid teeth of some perilous 
machine, their tatters bedizened witii 
tufts of flax, and their hacks wealed 
by the savage thong of some merci- 
less monster of an overseer of a 
mill. 

YVc were happy to find in Mr 
Picken’s excellent volume, for docu- 
ments of that kind get lost, and ’tis 
iu vain to look for them, “ Copy of 
the Report of Mr Richards to the 
Colonial Secretary, respecting the 
waste lands in Canada, and Emigra- 
tion.” Jt contains the latest infor- 
mation respecting the colonies, and 
gives all that can be given in a form 
of official authenticity. YVe refer to 
it, not for details, for which we have 
not room, but for the admirable 
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“ General Hemarks on the Pro- 
vinces.’* 

*• Tin* lir&t remark which presents it- 
self is upon their inconvenient shape ; A 
Jong narrow belt of settlement, upon the 
northern boundary of a powerful neigh- 
bour, capable of being pierced through or 
overrun at will. But as that neighbour 
lias immense forests of his own to subdue 
and settle; as his migrating population 
prefer a milder climate, and the annexa- 
tion of the British provinces to him would 
make but a small addition to his exports, 
and produce nothing which he does not 
produce ; it is fair to presume he would 
not be misled by ambitious feelings of 
doubtful advantage. The first and lead- 
ing object to us should be, at all events, 
to give them compactness and solidity ; 
to condense the population and give it 
breadth, at the same time to connect the 
different provinces together, by any and 
every means of commercial intercourse 
and internal communication. 

*' Their increase of population has 
been, and continues to be, so astonishing * 
ly rapid, that it is well l.» note it particu- 
larly. By minutes of Evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Assembly, 
Quebec, 1821. it appears that the whole 
population of Bower Canada, in 17Kt, 
was . . . t>5,.’i.T8 

Nova Scotia, by Ilaliburton, 

then was . , 32,000 

New Brunswick and New- 
foundland, *ay # 12,000 

Total, ” . 109,33b 


T pper Canada then was nothing, 
making a Total of, say . 110,000 


The present population may be 
taken at 

For Upper Canada, . 200,000 

For Bower Canada, „ £44,000 

For New Brunswick, , 60,000 

F«*r Nova Scotia. . . 130,000 

For Cape Bret or, Newfound- 
land, ami Prince Edward’s 

Island, any n , , 100,000 

Total, , 1,054,000 

** Here then is almost a tenfojd increase 
111 46 years/ which shews a duplicating 
ratio every 14, und is rather better than 
an increase at 5 per cent compound inte- 
rest. This, however, is, iti a great de- 
I fWh m emigrating increase, and not a 
natural one. The United States arc 


found to double tytity 24 years, which i» 
equal to 3 per cent at compound inte- 
rest ; and if a partial view of one of their 
new western states only were to be taken, 
it would probably give u result equally 
extraordinary as that wc are now exa- 
mining.” 

But it is only of late years, as he 
remarks, that the powers of increase 
of their commerce, navigation, and 
consumption of British manufac- 
tures, ami provincial revenues, have 
been developed in so extraordinary a 
degree. Thirty years ago, the whole 
export of Lower Canada consisted 
of peltry, and was taken off in three 
ships annually; that of Nova Scotia 
was confined to vessels carrying fish 
and grindstones ; and of New Bruns- 
wick, to gypsum and lumber. In 
1829, at the four ports of Quebec, 
St John’s, St Andrew’s, ami Halifax, 
there were cleared outwards, 3,140 
vessels, with 644,959 tons, and 3 1,04b 
seamen. This if by tin* cu^tom-bouse 
returns; and if we add tlu* actual 
clearances of the other Nova Scotia 
ports, for tin* year KS28, (supposing 
that those of 1829 might have been 
as much,) it will exhibit tin aggre- 
gate, of 797,502 tons; and that with- 
out including Miramiehi, Liverpool, 
Bathurst, and Newfoundland. 

There were built in Lower Canada, 
in 1 829, 5465 tons of v easels ; in Nova 
Scotia, in IH2*,99 vessels, containing 
7138 tons; and in New Brunswick, a 
larger amount than cither of the two; 
so that, including Newfoundland, 
the total employed by the colonial 
trade, (making allowance for double 
voyages,) may be stated at 425,000 
tons, and 22,000 seamen ; and about 
nine-tenths in British vessels . Now, 
in 1820, the whole amount of Ame- 
rican tonnage, belonging to the state 
of Massachusetts, (tlieir greatest ship- 
owner,) for foreign trade, coastiug, 
and fisheries, was only 385,785 tons; 
and that of the state of New York, 
330,709. The cause of this extension 
is to be attributed entirely to the 
Canada timber trade , and the mono- 
poly of the West India trade • Attend 
to Mr Richards. 

“ To those who measure the first by 
the quality of timber compared with the 
Baltic, or the policy of the second by the 
pressure of an extra price upon the plant- 
er’s supplies, it Is fair to explain the asto- 
nishing progress of British navigation 
which has sprung into existence under 
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the late protecting policy : this in valuable 
and imlispcnsablo nursery fur teamen, 
which is the basis of all our naval power, 
the very life-blood of the empire, and the 
more important character of the provinces 
themselves, in conjunction with that 
power, as a bulwark to our other trans- 
it thin tic possessions. 

“ Nor as consumers of British manu- 
factures are they to be unnoticed, for 
lumberers and fishermen arc of all labour- 
ers the most extravagant ; and I believe 
it will la* found that they im pint manu- 
factures in full proportion to the aug- 
mentation of their commerce. Their con- 
sumption of West India produce is parti- 
cularly deserving notice, as being exclu- 
sivity liritish i so that in their inter- 
course with the mother-country ami the 
island, all exchange of production is that 
of British industry ; all employment 
created, oil profits accruing, are national, 
and rnntri Imting to the prosperity of the 
empire. They have no feelings of com- 
petition or exclusiveness ; their interests 
are identified with ours. 

“ .Many products can be supplied by 
them cheaper than cKewhcre, but the 
length of the voyage requires a protecting 
duty; and it i< presumed that n reduc- 
tion id’ one farthing duty per pound upon 
the, West India sugar consumed in K up- 
land, would be u compensation for all 
extra charge borne by the West India 
planter. 

44 The peculiar advantages in supplying 
new countiies with in anu fart hits is too 
sensibly felt at present to be dwelt upon; 
but it is presumed that the circumstances 
of the lute war developed it completely, 
and that the commerce of Great Britain 
was never more flourishing than while 
she bad that monopoly trade with her co- 
lonies and the new countries. If her 
other colonies could increase in the same 
ratio as those of North Ameiica, and the 
establishment of more could give like 
results, the beneficial consequences are too 
apparent to be pointed out. 

* ( But to return to the subject of my 
remarks, it appears to me no more than a 
self-evident truism, that hi the progress 
of advancement the late impetus may be 
long continued before they reach their ze- 
nith ; and that the trade itself is of the 
safest possible nature, not interfering 
with any other British trade, but opening 
many new avenues to it. 

44 Their present condition on a small 
scale exhibits a miniature picture of the 
advantages of the colonial system, for 
which we have been so long in contention 
with our rival neighbour ; and in my 
humble opinion nothing is now wanting 
to add full effect and rigour to their in- 


ternal prosperity also, hut a judicious and 
well-matured system for settling the coun- 
try and arranging the land-granting de- 
partments. Many uf their defects have 
been adverted to in travelling through 
each of the provinces, and remedies sug- 
gested, to which uthers may perhaps he 
added. 

44 If the colonies have been u charge to 
the mother country, it has not been on 
account of (in promotion of settlements* 

44 i have stated the probable quantity 
of open land available for settlement iu 
all the provinces at about twenty-three 
millions of acres. Say in Upper Canada, 
five and a half millions; Lower Canada, 
five and a half millions; New Brunswick, 
eleven millions; and Nova Scotia, one 
million ; and this without estimating the 
unexplored districts. ” 

Mr Richards, when in the colonics, 
hoard much said upon the two ques- 
tions of {spontaneous and regulated 
emigration ; and the great evil of 
which they complained was, the en- 
tire absence of wholesome regulation, 
lie is himself fully convinced that, 
whatever course may be ultimately 
adopted, even if the present loose 
mode is to go on, the necessity 
of reducing it to a system will be 
forced upon us ; that is, whether we 
consider the poor man’s comfort in 
leaving his native soil, his establish- 
ment in the wilderness of a new 
country, the manner in whichhe is 
to be received by the province, or 
liis means of additig to its prosperi- 
ty, — they are all questions of high 
import, and have a claim to consider- 
ation ami provisional arrangement. 
It is taking a very narrow and a very 
pernicious view, which many do, of 
the vast subject, to regard the trans- 
mission of a part of our redundant 
population, in the exclusive, light of 
parish or even national relief. Great 
dissatisfaction has been created at 
Quebec by desultory arrivals of pau- 
pers, (in one case, 150 of them, 
whose passage-money had been paid 
here by public subscription,) ana Mr 
Richards fears that the end of such 
shipments may be the passing ot 
some provincial law to. check ttiem 
in future. 

The following extract from the 
Backwoodsman bears strongly on 
this important point : 

u The Hon. Peter Robinson, wider 
the orders of government, brought out u 
great number of poor emigrant* from th« 
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south of Ireland, and HCttlcd them here. 
Sr» far as I'onccrns the beneficial effects of 
emigration to the emigrants, the experi- 
ment lia* succeeded beyond the expecta- 
tion of the most sanguine ; for, from be- 
ing absolutely penniless, they are now in 
the most comfortable and independent, and 
many of them in even whut may be call- 
ed aiUncnt, circumstances. Their morals, 
too, contrary to the general rule, have 
improved with their circumstances ; for 
they are (considering always that they are 
Irishmen) a quiet, peaceable, sober, and 
industrious population ; and the very men 
who, if at home, might be figuring as 
Caravats, Shanavists, or Carders, rebel- 
ling against all authority, and tracing their 
path with burning haggai ds and roasted 
Peelers, are quietly pursuing a peaceful 

and useful career in the backwoods. Grate- 
ful to the government to whom they owe 
all the advantages they enjoy, they are 
the most loyal and devoted of his Majes- 
ty V subjects ; and, having got quit of the 

feeling of hopelessness and despair of ever 
bettering their condition, that weighs 
down and paralyzes the Irish peasant in 
his own country, they have acquired the 
self-respect so essential to respectability, 
and which the habitually oppressed ran 
never know. So far, moreover, from re- 
quiring a civil and military force to com- 
pel obedience, the ministrations of iny 
worthy friend, the priest, are found quite 
effective in maintaining order among 
them ; though it must be confessed, that 
the worthy ecclesiastic does not depend 
exclusively on spiritual thunder, but, with 
hardened and impenitent sinners, some- 
times reports to the temporal co-operation 
of an oak- stick— an argument which no 
man in the province can handle w ith more 
power and emphasis. 

" It is true, that this experiment cost 
a good deal of money ; but were it to be 
repeated, from the knowledge, the go- 
vernment has attained of emigration, it 
could be effected for much less ; and, in- 
deed, our worth 3” lieutenant-governor is 
now thickly settling many townships 
with poor emigrants, at an expense tri- 
lling in the first instance, nud which must 
ultimately he repaid to government with 
interest. Would that the legislature of 
Great Britain w^uld consider this, and 
hack him in his laudable endeavours ! 
for, we believe, that even Joseph flume 
himself, were the thing fairly stated to 
him (in Jujurcs), would tint hesitate to 
recommend n small advance to rescue 
hundred* of ^thousands «f bis country- 
men from want, turbulence, and vice, 
and place them in a situation at mice so 
$oinfor 4 ahlo to themselves and udvanta- 
tfttfhc nation, 
natural! 


“It is to be hoped, however, that, 
should the Hritisli government ever again 
actively interfere in emigration, they will 
employ men to conduct the undertaking 
who know something about It ; or, if 
these cannot be found, at all events honest 
men, who will neither betray the people 
entrusted to their charge, nor the govern- 
ment which cinph»3 r si them. Their essay 
hist summer was certainly any thing but 
creditable. They collected a number of 
anny pensioners, mid came the old sol- 
dier over them, by commuting their pen- 
sions at a certain rate, — which rate (the 
poor fellows not being used to the calcu- 
lation of annuities) was highly advanta- 
geous to the government ; and instead of 
remitting the whole or a greater part of 
the money to t'unadn, there to be paid 
them when they were settled on their 
farms, they paid them n large portion in 
London, — where, as might have been an- 
ticipated hy tiny one who knows what an 
old soldier is made of, they drank it, and 
one half of them never embarked at nil. 
Those who did come to (Quebec, without 
warning, had the rest of their money 
paid, spent it there, and got scattered 
about without advice or guidance. A few 
found their way to Tpper Canada, where 
the government provided for them ; but 
many, it is feared, will return to Eng- 
land, where the evil report they will bring 
will be partly shared by the country, 
while, in justice, the blatue ought to rest 
entirely with laud Godeiich and bis 
M ajesiy’s ministers. ” 

In case of any regulated plan, 
there could be little difficulty in 
that part of it relating to embarka- 
tion and passage. Persons should 
be appointed at every port of em- 
barkation, to give the necessary fa- 
cility to their departure, and guard 
as much as possible against their 
sufferings, for these poor people 
now undergo much uukuowu mi- 
sery. Half an hour ago we read in 

an Edinburgh newspaper, the North 
Briton, a letter signed Thomas Ri- 
chardson, Whitehmen, June 11, 
183*2, giving a most deplorable pic- 
ture of the sufferings of some Scot- 
tish emigrants about to embark on 
board the Nancy for Quebec. Tho- 
mas calls upon Mr Hog g (a nephew 
of the Shepherd’s was among the 
number) to awaken the Forest. 
“ The Nancy was entirely crowded 
with passengers, when nearly two 
hundred of us arrived this morning, 
who had all taken their passage on 
board of her. We have now fain a 
week, and will Drobablv hare to be 
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nearly another, before the Magnet 
will be ready for sailing, which Ts to 
take us away. We are living in pri- 
vate lodgings, which they pay for, 
but \vc have to provide our own vic- 
tuals. Warn all my acquaintances 
who intend coming to America, not 
to^iny any advance-money to any of 
the ship-brokers, for they arc a set 
of rascals ; they have used us most 
shamefully, having engaged marly 
four hundred passengers for a brig 
conveying only one hundred and. twenty 
passengers ; if they get their money, 
they don’t care what becomes of 
you. There was one of them at 
* Annan, who told us all the time we 
wore to sail in the Nancy; 1 have 
Heen twenty more, and it would do 
to every Scotsman a service to put 
it into the newspapers, so that they 
deceive no more poor emigrants.” 
Shame ! Shame ! Shame \ 

The costs of passage are pretty 
well regulated by competition. 
Adults are taken from Liverpool at 
L.3 per head; from Dublin and 
Cork, at L.2, 10s., and from a wes- 
tern port in Ireland, at L.2. Their 
provisions cost about 35s. or 40s. 
from Liverpool, and 25«. or 30s. 
from Trcland and Scotland. So that 
the total of passage and provisions 
for an adult may range from L3, 
3s. to L.4, 1 5s. Children under four- 
teen years at half, and seven years 
at ouc-third price — infants, gratis. 
They, in general, will not, we sus- 
pect, have much to suck. 

Observe what peculiar facilities 
are afforded to emigration by the 
Timber Trade ; there is so much 
spare tonnage outwards to the pro- 
vinces. During the year 1829, the 
ships cleared from the ports of Que- 
bec and St John's to Oreat Britain 
anil Ireland consisted of 340,000 
tons; and as three passengers are 
allowed to five tons, and m some 
roomy vessels, three to four tons, the 
mutual advantages of the Emigrants 
and Timber Trade arc plainly seen, 
and the benefit accruing is altoge- 
ther national. A Ministry lament to 
hear tho country groaning under 
overpopulation ; they long to relieve 
it; they look around for means of 
transport, and can find none; Scots- 
men acquainted with the Ettrick 
Shepherd, and among them one of 
his nephews, are stowed— crammed 
— dove-tailed—into the Magnet, who 


takes the place of the Nancy, m a 
style superior in point of packing to 
any thing ever seen in a slave-trader 
for the coast of Guinea ; while here 
are vessels, under proper and easy 
regulations, sufficient for all pur- 
poses, multiplying annually in a trade 
which the self-same patriotic, pliilan- 
tliropical, philosophical, and Chris- 
tian Ministry argue, through their 
mouth-pieces the Political Econo- 
mists of the Dry and Dusty, the 
Brick-dust School, should be gradu- 
ally discouraged, and finally put 
down, that Free Trade may flourish, 
and the nations commemorate the 
anniversary of the birth-day of the 
Stot, — vutgo vocatus Peter McCul- 
loch. 

In one of his very best chapters, 
that on the Lumber Trade, the re- 
marks of the Backwoodsman corro- 
borate those of Mr Richards. The 
lumber trade, he reminds objectors, 
gives the colony the support of two 
most powerful and influential bodies 
in the Mother-Country; for so long 
as the men who procure, ami the 
sailors who export the timber, con- 
sume so much of our agricultural 
produce, as to prevent the landed 
interest of England from becoming 
jealous of the Canadians, they are 
secure from opposition from that 
quarter; and so long as that trade 
employs eight hundred ships, which 
are unfit for any other traffic, the 
colonists insure the support of the 
ship-owners. But the great advan- 
tage, he says, of the lumber trade 
to British America — and this is the 
point to which we direct attention 
— is, that from the. home being so 
much more bulky than the outward 
cargo, an immense number of ships 
must go out in ballast, and these 
necessarily will transport emigrants 
at any price that w ill be a saving 
one. The result is, that while in 
the New York packet-ship the steer- 
age passage is forty dollars without 
provisions, the same terms can be 
procured in a Quebec timber-ship 
for something less than as many shil- 
lings. Were the lumber trade done 
away with, L.*20 per head would not 
put on their farms in Canada the 
poor whfcm their parishes in Eng- 
land would wish to enable to emi- 
grate. Fifty-five thousand went to 
the Canadas in 1830, ami 100,000 
were expected in 1831 ; were it not 
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for tlio cheap passages afforded by 
the timber ships nine-tenths of these 
people must have staid at home. 
In u few years they will require 
L.3<K),0(H) of British goods annually; 
and that will go on increasing to a 
prodigious extent, as certainly as the 
sun, will continue to rise. 

But Ruppose the emigrant on the 
Transatlantic shores. He is in the 
wilderness of a new country, but no 
pelican. He cannot in that way feed 
Iiis children, though they bring blood 
from his breast." Unless, says Mr 
Richards, he is to move under some 
regulated system, got up under fore- 
sight, reflection, and previous ar- 
rangement, it will “ ho like giving 
him a stone when he asks for bread. 
Yes, it will indeed. It will, instead 
of giving him a loaf to put into his 
hungry Mtotnach, be tying a stone 
round bis weary neck, till his shoul- 
ders slouch, and he sinks under the 
burthen, and dies in a foreign land. 
We must give another extract from 
“ the Report,’* full of judicious re- 
commendation. 

“ It may be well first to consider the 
expense actually incurred in locating in- 
dividuals upon the late experimental set- 
tlements. The emigration ot 3823, alter 
deducting cost of passage, gave L. !<f>, 8s. 
fid. per head. That of 1823 gave L. 13, 
1 1 >. Bd. ; and a more recent experiment 
in the town of Ops, in Upper Canada, 
gave I... 1 S, *<?s. (3d . ; but it would be unsafe 
to assume cither of these a> data for fur- 
ther proceedings ; inr in the two first cases 
many abandoned their lots and increased 
the average cost, although their places 
have been supplied since ; find the situa- 
tion of Ops was too near to other settle- 
ments to call it a beginning in the wilder- 
ness ; on this account the sum of L.4-00 
was limited to it ; but I understood from 
a gentleman who had access to the dis- 
bursement accounts, that L. 1000 would 
probably be sufficient to set a new settle- 
ment fairly off with, but without the ex- 
pense of mills. 

“ 1 believe the township of (Javan, In 
Upper Canada^ was settled also without 
advance. 

Tn Lower Canada the unoccupied 
Crown reserves in the townships of In- 
verness mid Leeds, have been sold to set- 
tlers who are doing very wejl, and free 
of cost to Government; so much so, that 
the county in which they are, contained, 
the 1st of May 1829, only 523 souls, and 
in September 1830, It exceeded 2000, 


which was almost entirely owing to the 
increase of those townships. More settlers 
might also have been added last autumn, 
but they were deterred by an insufficiency 
of provisions on the spot, and the expense 
of drawing them from a distance. But 
again, this settlement of reserves, ns the 
name implies, was a secondary one. • 

“ Among the Reports of Committees of 
the House of Assembly in Lower Cauadu, 
1820, 1 find an interesting communica- 
tion upon the settlement of new lauds, 
with au estimate of the cost of locating 
IjO poor families, stated at L. 900, or L.O 
each, with the idea not only that it is to be 
repaid in six years, but of the probability of 
as much more being gained by the advance, 
exclusive of the value of the lands settled ; 
and this eITvct is proposed to be produced 
by supplying the settler with lubour upon 
the spot, in the shape of a public form, 
from which he is to receive payments in 
provisions, and no other public work to 
be effected. 

11 Many respectable people are of opi- 
nion of the safety of advances to settlers, 
and even regard it as a profitable opera- 
tion. But 1 mu only »ay that my expe- 
rience obliges me to take the other side de- 
cidedly; and without even considering the 
risk y it is to be remarked that the advan- 
ces alone would gather rapidly to a very 
heavy amount, in case an extensive system 
of emigration should be acted upon, which 
might gradually and insensibly swell so 
much as to create dissatisfaction nml dis- 
gust, and finally either break up the 
whole system, or cause its fulling by its 
own wright. 

u But if it be ultimately determined 
upon aiding the settler in the first occu- 
pancy of the wilderness, or to bring the 
waste lauds of the Crown into action, my 
advice would be, first, to determine with 
consideration, where the settlements are 
to be, and then to survey the lands into 
townships and lota of 1 00 acres each, ami 
this will take up six months previous ar- 
rangement at least. 

“ Afterwards I should be decidedly of 
opinion to prefer giving assistance by 
fiudiug labour for him to earn the supplies 
ho wants, to any advance of money or 
funds to be used at his own discretion* 
Emigrants arriving with a few pounds 
in their pockets, are said to bang about 
the town and speud all before they move, 
and especially such as have been assisted 
by the parish ; and the change of circum- 
stances, from parochial relief to compe- 
tent rations, regularly distributed, and 
the independent feelings bj^tabed to the 
ownership of lands, all conspire |o work 
a change in the moral feelings of the 
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man, ami th« provincial rate of daily 
wages lifts him above absolute depend. 
nice. Upon his gratitude I should place 
no reliance, nor much security upon the 
increased value of his lot, which, if un- 
occupied for a few years, returns to its 
former valueless condition. The fact is, 
he requires to be kept in a constant state 
of excitement and exertion against his 
first difficulties ; some stimulant is neces- 
sary, and money is a sedative. 

4t If labour is found for him to resort 
to, whenever his own farm does not re- 
quire it, during his first year’s occupation, 
it would remain for us to discover some 
proli table investment for it. I should 
therefore adopt the public farm, as re- 
commended in the Report, which would 
soon produce a proportion of all the pro- 
visions required for the young settlers, 
and thus far have in itself the means of 
paying them for their labour : but I 
would aKo find labour upon the public 
roads, leading to the settlement, and 
through it to others. 

<f The greatest desiderata In new set- 
tlements are mills and roads ; mills should 
be supplied by private enterprise, but 

roads come under the regulation of the 
law ; hence the inability of young settle- 
ments to accomplish them till they rise 
into opulence, and the consequent retard- 
ation of their advance. 

(i The House of Assembly, in Lower 
Canada, has voted L. 68,000 for internal 
communications, and about L. 16,000 for 
roads, in 1820, a great proportion of 
which is lor the new settlements with 
scanty populations, and lying at distan- 
ces ; the opening of roads would therefore 
lie a work of public utility, and stamp a 
permanent value upon every lot in the 
settlement. 

“ In suggesting the above ideas, I have 
endeavoured, as much as possible, to in- 
corporate the leading objects of all the dif- 
ferent parties who have thought serious- 
ly upon the subject, advancing assistance 
to the emigrant, according to the Emi- 
gration Report, offering labour on a pub- 
lic farm, according to the Canadian Re- 
port, with my own addition of the labour 
on roads. I would beg, however, to be 
particularly understood, that the public 
farm is only recommended where settle- 
ments are in a manner to be forced, and 
that the land, so improved, might after- 
wards be resold at advance. 

M This also appears to me the most 
economical inode of procedure ; it would 
not requir^i^sre expenses than seem now 
almost Indispensable ; tbe surveying is 
absolutely so j that of agents is equally 
wanted to forward the emigrant to his 
destination, and place him upon his lot ; 


the extra charge would be only that of 
finding provisions, which, if supplied in 
payment of labour, can he more easily re- 
gulated, modiiied, or dispensed with, than 
a cash advance, which always carries with 
it something in the way of bounty. This 
mode would enable the agent to propor- 
tion hiH assistance to the meritorious set- 
tler, and the indolent would not resort to 
the settlement ; the price of land would 
rise with the success of the operation. 
Moral discipline and order would grow 
out of it spontaneously, the best founda- 
tion of all institutions ; »ud it might not 
he too much to ascribe all future success 
to this original preparation of the soil.” 

In the fertile lands and moderate 
climate of the Upper Province, Mr 
Richards is of opinion that the settle- 
incnts’may — to a considerable extent 
— supply their own means of im- 
provement. But in Lower Canada, 
and also in New Brunswick, much 
assistance is absolutely necessary; 
and then it is only the poorer classes 
who will lead the way into the woods. 
If people, he adds, of some capital 
or better education, could be indu- 
ced to embark in the undertaking, it 
would be most desirable ; and is not 
Britain the birth-place of noble en- 
terprise ? It would be well, too, ho 
thinks, taking a wide and wise view 
of the social and political state of these 
colonies, if encouragement could be 
extended to the Canadian seigneurs. 
Some modification of the old French 
mode of settlement might be adopt- 
ed, not at variance witb'our laws and 
customs. By this inode of settle- 
ment, he says, they establish a denser 
population, a people more attached 
to their soil, and more exclusively so 
to their own habits. Those habits 
are the natural supporters of the 
monarchical system. And that is the 
only part of the continent of North 
America where this is the natural 
tendency of social institutions. But, 
when we view a country to be re- 
deemed from the wilderness to a 
state of agriculture by the gradual 
advance of lot by lot, without an ori- 
ginal investment of capital or im- 
proved education, or, in fact, con- 
trolling minds, or superior classes to 
direct, load, or concentrate public 
feeling, he fears, that such* mode of 
procedure would be in hostility to 
the best Interests of our institutions. 
With the Americans, such a retail 
occupation of the wilderness is by 
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no moans objectionable, as it harmo- 
nizes with their habits of progressive 
advance; first, settlement of any 
hind attracts attention to the district, 
then speculation creeps in, and va- 
rious interests get engaged in it; 
enterprising young men of the pro- 
fessional classes soon follow ; villa- 
ges grow up; and if any thing like 
commercial (inter prise can take root, 
the hank completes the machinery of 
social life. 

These views which we have trans- 
ferred but slightly abridged to our 
pages, shew Mr Richards to he a man 
not only of acute observation, but 
of profound reflection, and we trust 
they will not be lost on the govern- 
ment to which they are addressed, 
and that Britaiu and the Canadis 
will experience the benefit of the 
measures carried into effect at the 
suggestion of such true wisdom. 

But we must return to the Tiger 
— beg pardon, the Backwoodsman, 
liis second chapter is a good one— 
plain and sensible — as indeed they 

ail are— “ Preparations for Emigra- 
tion.” The motto is appropriate. 
“ Bake me a bannock, ami roast ine 
a collop, and I’ll go and pouse my 
fortune.”-- Scotch iXurst rij Talc, Let 
no emigrant carry to the woods of 
Upper Canada heavy lumbering ar- 
ticles of wooden furniture. All these 
can be procured for far less than the 
cost of transport, from Quebec and 
Montreal. Black walnut makes 
handsomer furniture than mahogany, 
and it does not so easily stain ; “ a 
property which saves much scrub- 
bing, and not a little scolding in fa- 
milies.” But let all emigrants that 
can, carry out coarse clothing; such 
as slop and shooting jackets, shirts, 
bedding, cooking utensils, a clock or 
timepiece, “ books packed in bar- 
rels,” hosiery, boots, and shoes. As 
a general rule, too, every thing made 
of metal. Besides gardeners’ and 
carpenters’ tools, he ought to take 
out with him some purgative medi- 
cines— and the Doctor recommends 
Anderson’s, or any oilier of the alo - 
etic and rolacynth pills, (lie apolo- 
gizes afterwards for l»a\ iug used the 
learned word, " ddiquute") epsorn 
salts, magnesia, and emetics, made 
up in doses. Sail as eaily in spring 
as you can, and in a fast sailer. If you 
£nd yourself on the outward voyage, 


you must lay in a very considerable 
quantity of potatoes and oatmeal, 
not only because these articles are 
cheap, but because (witness, we be- 
seech you, the utter absence of the 
itch from Scotland,) they have a ten- 
dency to correct the scorbutic quali- 
ties of salt meat. A few onions and 
leeks — (especially if you are a 
Welshman,)— likewise will be found 
a great comfort on a long voyage, as 
also a good supply of vinegar and 
pickles. The ditVereneo of a fort- 
night in the. voyage may make you 
miserable or happy for the next year. 
For if you a r five in time to put in a 
small crop of potatoes, turnips, oats, 
Indian corn, and a little garden stuff, 
it will go a great way to the mainte- 
nance of your family for the first year, 
as it will enable you to feed pigs, 
and keep a cow, which you could 
not otherwise accomplish. Sail in 
no ship with a drunken captain. But 
how are you to ascertain his sobrie- 
ty ? Perhaps by the colour of his 
nose. YVt the proboscis is often a 
gay deceiver. You may escape all 
shoals under the perpetual alarm 
spread over the steerage by a rubi- 
cund nasal promontory, and in spite, 
or perhaps in consequence of a 

pinched point as pale as snow, the 
Safety may suddenly “ go down with 
twice two hundred men.” There 
are many ci\ii, good tempered, so- 
ber captains oi regular tiaders be- 
tween Montreal and Greenock and 
Liverpool, and we are glad to hear 
it ; but iu prefeiencc to them all, the 
Back woodsman, cjpetto en dt fVw- 
lulmn, strongly recommends “ my 
worthy though diminutive friend, 
Captain Holrklge of the Silas Ri- 
chards.” 

How, it is often asked, should mo- 
ney be taken to Canada ? Answer by 
the Backwoodsman— “ In any way 
except in good*.” Gold and silver, 
lie says, and we believe him, make a 
good investment. But there is one 
great objection to bringing out mo- 
ney, which must stare every honest 
man in the face — ten to one you lose 
it, or are robbed. Lodge it there- 
fore with “ T. Wilson and Co. of 
Austin Friars, agents for the Bank of 
Upper Canada, or at the Canada 
Company’s office in St Helen’s Place, 
taking an acknowledgment”— (what 
sumph, we ask, would forget that ?) 
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— “ and then you can draw* upon the 
fund from Canada, receiving the pre- 
mium of the day on the exchange.” 

The emigrant who can contrive to 
carry outBeeds of the rarer grasHeB,as 
lucerne, and trefoil, and potatoe-oats, 
and the larger black oat of the south 
of Ireland for seed, (as that grain, if 
not renewed, degenerates into some- 
thing little better than chaff,) may 
make a little fortune. But he would 
soon be tho richest man in the coun- 
ty, or perhaps in Canada, could he, 
along with himself, wife, and a large 
family, exporta first-rate boar, a good 
l>ull,and a superior stallion, lie might 
also condescend to forward his for- 
tunes by some “ dogs for household 
use— such as the English sheep-dog, 
or Scotch c.olley, or the lurcher, who 
would be highly prized, particularly 
if trained to bring home the cattle, 
which often stray in the woods, and 
get injured by not being regularly 
milked. With careless settlers, in- 
deed, one half the day is often spent 
in hunting* up and down, and dm ing 
home the oxen.” Our friend here 
often s an ingenious idea. Cattle are 
■fond of salt. Wherever there is a 
salt-spring or a salt “ lick,” the deer 
and cattle Hock to it from all quar- 
ters. A few hundred weight of rock 
salt from Liverpool, therefore, would 
bring the cattle together in Canada 
better than the same number of 
lurchers. “ A friend of mine,” 
quoth the Backwoodsman, “ had 
one (a lick) on his farm, and no 
force could keep off these intruders, 
(deer and cattle,) till at last he was 
obliged to come to a compromise 
with the four-footed congress, and 
fairly fenced in a road to the spring, 
and by this species of Whig conci- 
liation, by a sacrifice of part of bis 
rights, saved the rest of his pro- 
perty Talkiug of Liverpool rock- 
salt and “ licks,” puts him in mind of 
kindred matters; and he cautions 
the emigrant, on his arrival on the 
St Laurence, after having been on a 
shortish allowance of water, “ not to 
swallow the river by bucket-fulls.” 
You will abstain from so doing, if 
you have any bowels of compassion 

for your intestinal canal; for the 
lime, that forms a pretty consider- 
able constituent of Canadian water, 
acts pretty much in the same man- 
ner as a solution of Glauber’s Salts. 
Thence dysentery and diarrlum The 


Backwoodsman ayows an unbound- 
ed veneration for the principles of 
the Temperance Societies, (leaving 
the practice to his brother,) but with 
all deference recommends, that the 
pure fluid be drunk in very small 
quantities at first, and even then tem- 
pered with the most impalpable in- 
fusion possible of Jamaica or Cog- 
niac. 

But u what is to be done on land- 
ing in Quebec?” That is the taking 
title of Chapter Third, which, as 
usual, has a well selected motto from 
the “ Irishman’s prayer in the woods 
between New York and Canada, 
a* i>. 1784.” — “ Lord, have compas- 
sion upon me, a poor unfortunate 
sinner, three thousand miles from 
my own country, and seventy-five 
from anywhere else !” H<* addresses 
himself first to “ rich men,” who 
have no business there, we rail see, 
at least as settlers. With them it 
matters not how soon or late they 
may settle, or bow they spend their 
money; and since they are at Que- 
bec at any rate, he advises them to 
go to Paine’s Hotel— to visit the 
heights of Abraham, tin* fortifica- 
tions of Cape Diamond, the cathe- 
dral and the convents — to make an 
excursion to Montmorencic and 
Lorette, and do all the other things 
recommended by tho “ Guide Bpok” 
and the “ Picture of Quebec.” ■ But 
if you have no money to throw 
away, in with yourself and luggage, 
the first and indeed only thing you 
do, into a Montreal steam-boat, and 
off’ to the head of the Lake of On- 
tario. Perhaps you have written to 
your friends there to provide a farm 
for you beforehand, on which you 
oan set to work at once like a thou- 
sand devils. If not, then go to York, 
the capital of the Province, like a 
flash or fire ; for there the greatest 
quantity of land is for sale, and 
then you may fi x on tho proper place 
to set up your staff. More is an 
amusing and instructive extract. 

“If you have little or no money, you 
may apply to the agent for emigrant*;, 
who will put you in the way of procu- 
ring lands at u eheip rate, and on easy 
conditions, yi the bark townships; or, if 
you prefer working to enable you to pay 
for lands in a better settled country, he 
may probably inform yon where good 
wages can be. procured. If you have mo- 
ney enough to pay it first instalment and 
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keep youmlf and family for a year, you 
had better apply atihe office of the Cana- 
da Company or the Crown Commis- 
sioner, where you will receive every in- 
formation as Xo the lands most suitable 
to your circumstances and views, and 
learn the terms on which they are will- 
ing to sell them. Those of the Canada 
Company are generally us fallows ; — Hu- 
ving fixed upon a lot, you oiler the price 
at which their surveyors have valued it, 
and on paying a first instalment of one- 
fifth down, and signing five notes of hand, 
each for one-fifth of the remainder pay- 
able yearly with interest, till the whole 
is liquidated, you receive what is called a 
letter of license, which at once acknow- 
ledges the receipt of the money paid, and 
gives you fuil possession of the lands; 
and when the last promissory note is 
paid off, you receive a regular deed for 
the lands, and forthwith become entitled 
to nil the privileges, dignities, and 1mm u- 
* nities of Canadian freeholder?:. Strangers 
in the province sometimes get taken in, 
in an unscriptural sense of the term, by 
purchasing lands from individuals with 
defective titles, or no titles at all. If the 
party pays the whole money at once, this 
risk may be obviated, as there is a regis- 
ter olfice in each county, and by consult- 
ing that, he caii ascertain ii any arid what 
burthens are upon the estate ; but if he 

is to pay the purchase-money bv instal- 
ments, he must depend wholly mi the 
character of the seller ; for even though 
he Register hit. lien on the farm, lie is 
laying out his labour and money on it. 
which is enhaiuring its value to a much 
greater amount than the mere repayment 
of his instalments will cover. 

(i If you have no particular motives to 
induce you to settle in one part of the 
province more than another, I would re- 
commend to yo* the Canada Company's 
Huron Tract, and for the following rea- 
sons: — • 

“ lu t, The land, as I shall have occa- 
sion to show, is equal to any in the pro- 
vince, and superior to much the greater 
part of it. 

“ 2d, The very great extent of land 
(nearly eleven hundred thousand acres) 
gives the settler an extensive power of 
selection, which he does not possess in any 
other part of the province; and when a 
community, however numerous, comes 
out, they arc enabled to settle together, 
without any other party interfering with 
them. *> 

3d, lt*pojisesses numerous streams ca- 
pable of driving any given quantity of 
machinery, whether for mills, manufac- 
tories, or farming purposes, and It has 
water conveyance to carry away produce, 


** 4th, Being from 120 to 400 feet 
Above the level of lake Huron, it is heal- 
thy, and the prevalent winds, the north- 
west, west, and south-west, blowing over 
the lake, which, from its depth, never 
freezes, temper tho rigour of the winter 
frost and summer heat ; and the anOw, 
which has always hitherto fallen in suf- 
ficient quantity to afford good winter 
roads, prevents the frost from getting in* 
to the ground, so that the moment it melts 
the spring commences, and the cattle have 
pasture in the woods fully three weeks 
sooner than in the same parallel of lati- 
tude on the shores of lake Ontario — a 
great advantage to the farmer, under any 
circumstances, but an invaluable privilege 
to a new settler, whose chief difficulty is 
to procure feeding for his stock during 
winter. 

“ 5th, Crown and clergy reserves have 
long been a bar to the settlement and im- 
provement of the province, though file 
nuisance is now, to a certain extent, aba- 
ding by their sale on fair terms; hut no 
legislative enactment can secure the peo- 
ple against absentee proprietors — that is, 
persons about tho government who have 
received large grauts of land, or others 
who have purchased from these, and who 
hold them till, by the labour of their 
neighbours, roads are cut, uml tlieir value 
increased. Now, in the Huron tract there 
are no reserves of any kind ; and as for 
absentee proprietors, the Company's regu- 
lations compel all its settlers to clear about 
three and a half per cent of their lartd 
annually for the. first seven years. This 
is no hardship ; for n man, if he means 
to do good, will clear much more of his 
own accord, and if he has no such inten- 
tion, it is only fair to prevent him from 
injuring his neighbour. The Company 
has made good roads through the tract ; 
and this regulation, by making every farm 
be opened towards the road, not only keeps 
them so, from letting in the sun and air 
upon them, but secures the residence uf 
eight families on every mile of the road, 
by whose statute labour it can he kept In 
the very best repair. 

** It has been objected by some, that 
this tract of country is out of the world , 
but no place can be considered in thatlight, 
to which a steam-boat can come ; and. on 
this continent, if you find a tract of good 
land, and open it for sale, the world will 
very soon come to you. Sixteen years 
ago, the town of Rochester consisted of a 
tavern And a blacksmith's shop— -it is now 
a town containing upwards of 16,000 in- 
habitants. 

* r The first time the Huron tract was 
ever trod by the foot of a white man was 
in the summer of 1827 ; next summer a 
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road was commenced, and that winter, 
and in the ensuing spring of 1829, a few 
Individuals made a lodgment : now it con- 
tains upwards of GOO inhabitants, with 
taverns, shops, stores, grist and saw-mills, 
and every kind of convenience that a new 
settler can require ; and if the tide of emi- 
gration continues to set in as strongly as 
it has done, in ten years from this date it 
gnay be as thickly settled as any part of 
America— for Goderich has water-powers 
quito equal to Rochester, and the sur- 
rounding country possesses much superior 
soil. . 

“ Emigrants are often anxious to pur- 
chase a farm partially cleared ; and for 
those who can afford it, this is a very 
good plan. Rut you must not let your 
English prejudices against stumps lead 
you, without farther enquiry, to give an 
extravagant price for n farm where the 
stumps have disappeared ; fur from the 
slovenly mode of farming pursued in this 
country, these farms are often what are 
emphatically denominated exhausted, — 
that is to Bay, crop after crop of wheat has 
been taken off them until they are so com- 
pletely deprived of the power of support- 
ing vegetable life, that they will yield no- 
thing; and then, when they will not return 
the seed that is sown in them, the wily 
proprietor finds a greenhorn who wants 
a flue cleared farm, which lie lets him have 
for a handsome consideration ; and next 
autumn the poor man discovers, too late, 
that it will cost him more money to bring 
his purchase into heart, than would have 
bought mid cleared a wild farm. To such 
an extent is this system carried, of grow- 
ing wheat without relieving the land by a 
rotation of crops, or a single curt-load of 
manure, that J have known twenty-seven 
cvopH of wheat taken oil’ a field consecu- 
tively, and then, as u matter of course, if 
it cannot be sold, it is allowed to grow up 
with briars and brambles, and the owner 
sets himself to clear new land. Persons 
wishing to buy a cleared farm, would do 
well to take a farm for a year or so, until 
they have acquired sufficient knowledge 
of the country to be able to judge for 
themselves, as to what purchase would 
he eligible for the purposes they have in 
view.” 

Chapter Fourth is on the “ Cli- 
mate of Upper Canada.” The 
Motto? “ Capt . B. * Well, Jotin, 
what khid of night have we had ? 
Servant Why, your honour, it snew 
a little in the forepart of the night, 
but towards morning it frizz hor- 
rid.’ } * The Backwoodsman can- 
didly confess&B that it has never 

been accountable to him how the 


heat of the son is regulated. AU 
Upper Canada is to the south of 
Penzance ; but there is no part of 
England where the cold is so intense 
as in Canada. There again is Vir- 
ginia. Were it on the European 
side of the hemisphere, it would be 
looked on as almost a tropical cli- 
mate. Yet the Virginian cold is so 
intense as to hold the coldest of 
English cold at open defiance. Th$ 
summer heat, on the other hand, of 
‘Upper Canada* is as great as it is 
whimsical— generally ranging to- 
wards 80o Fahrenheit, but during 
the night, frequently tumbling down 
to 40°. The climate, however, is 
delightfully dry. Roofs of tinned 
iron of fifty years standing, are as 
bright as the day they came out of 
the shop; and you may leave a 
charge of powder in your gun for, n 
month, and find, at the end of it* 
that it goes off without hanging fire. 
The notice of two Ruch facts, simple 
as they are, shows the keen eye, and 
the purpose for which they are men- 
tioned, the mind of a philosopher. 
Pulmonary consumption, thescourge 
alike of England and the sea-coast 
of America, is so rare, we are told, 
in the northern parts of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and the whole of 
l ; ppcr Canada, that in eight years re- 
sidence, the writer has not seen as 
many cases of that disease ns he has 
in n day’s visit to n provincial infirm- 
ary at home. (There'he lets out the 
Doctor.) You never hear a churchyard 
cough. And in the cathedral at Mon- 
treal, where from three to five thou- 
sand people assemble every Sunday, 
the service is seldonunterruptcd by 
those universal fits of a suppressed 
“ hoast,” which in Scotland so often 
strangle the sermon. Poor M‘ Tag- 
gart (lie was a clever creature ) gives 
a somewhat different account, in his 
Three Years in Canada. “ Con- 
sumption,” says he/ 1 is very frequent, 
and of the most, rapid nature, too. Dr 
Christie, myself, and some others, 
were one evening resting ourselves 
in the Hull hotel, when behind the 
arras some one gave a cough. * That’s 
a churchyard cough* exclaimed the 
Doctor; *^nd whoever gave it will 
be in the grave in less time than six 
weeks from this date.' Astonished 


at the matter, we started up, and 
went to explore the adjoining room*. 
We did sol and although we found 
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plenty of people in them, not one our business, whatever that may fye. 
seemed any thing like ready for the The majority of mankind must strug- 
grate in six weeks; all looked pretty gle to live, in ordpr to'die. if 
tat and healthy. Wo enquired about can afford to go Oat and come mT 
who had been coughing ; but all dc~ when we please, I dare say there is 
nied it, or rather they were not not any more to be said against sick-, 
aware of any one— the very person ness iu this climate than England ; 
himself was not Otvare. We went but if we have to wartder in the wil- 
bark to our apartment ; and having derness amongst swamps, as many 
been there a few hours, we heard a have— -to sleep amongst them, ana 
similar cough again. JU T p we started, be obliged to drink liad water, the 
determined to discoverits author, and dysentery, fever and dt/t/c, and all* 
traced it to proceeC^From a master manner of bilious fevers, aresuroto „ 
mason, a very strong and healthy- succeed one another. 
looking young Scotchman ! 1 would “Thefevefltoid ague of Canada are 
not believe the Doctor ; but his different from those of other coun- 
words proved perfectly true. The tries. They generally come on with 
lad died in less than six weeks* time, an attack of bilious fever, and dread- 
to the grief of a fine young woman ful vomiting, pains in the back and 
he was going to have for a wife. I loins, general debility, loss of appe- 
wtmt to see him on his death-bed ; tite, so that ive cannot even take tea , 
was there, and weeping over a thing Unit can be endured by the 
him. Dear girl ! her lover died; but stomach in England when nothing 
she had another in a few weeks after- else can be suffered. After being iii 
wards, and was married. Mr Mac- this state for eight or ten days, the 
kay, my worthy friend, gave them yellow jaundice is likely to ensue, 
the outfit : — of course I was at the and then Jits of trembling; these 
wedding.” come on some time in the afternoon. 

The only disease, says the Back- mostly, with all. For two or three 
woodsman, we are annoyed with hours before they arrive, we feel ho 
here, that we are not accustomed to cold that nothing will warm us ; the 
at home is the intermittent fever; greatest heat that can he applied is 
and though jnost abominably annoy- perfectly unfelt ; the skin gets dry, 
ing, it iajj^tto means dangerous. You <u^l then the shaking begins. Our 
are only laughed at. Mr MTaggart, very bones ache, teeth chatter, and 
again, says it is “ often fatal, and the the ribs are sore, continuing thus iri 
E&ture of it seems not well understood great agonyjfor about an hour and a 
by the faculty. v Indeed we may ask half: wo then commonly have a 
what disease is * The Backwoods- vomit, the trembling ends, and a pro- 
man says Canada may be pronounced fuse sweat ensues, which lasts for 
the most healthy country under the two hours longer. This over, we 
sun, considering that whisky can he find the malady has run one of its 
procured for about one shilling ster- rounds, and start out of bed in a 
Jiogtbe gallon'; and we cannot find feeble state, sometimes unable to 
ou#rom hitaon what principle it is stand, and entirely dependant on our 
that the <|jfifeians die. The fact is friends (if we have any ) to lift us on 
nowhere denied, nor is it any- some seat or other.” 

where admitted. Mr M‘ Taggart Mr M ‘Taggart says the weather is* 

again says^“ Canada ha» a large very changeable ; and passages iu 
share of diseases; like most other the Backwoodsman imply as' much 
countries, it is not so very fine and — especially in summer. When it 
healthy as has been reported. There docs change, it is always on a sud- 
are many halt; old people in it, to he den ; and few can prophesy from 
sure ; but such persons are to be appearances with any degree of suc- 
mot with even in Batavia, the most cess, more than five hours before the 
sickly town on the earth. If we bad alteration takes places, ^The hea- 
•no occasion to expose ourselves to vens will sometimes g0 overcast, 
the weather, it is probable that we and the rain begin to pou^in a twink- 
should find ourselves enjoying bet* the sky, says Mr WPTaggart, is 

ter health than we commonly do ; 5 w seldom very beautiful to look up- 
butywho can keep from exposing j| on »” the Backwoodsman speaks 
themselves V We must go forth on "with delight of the smoke “ gradual- 
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ly nicltiug^n the beautiful clear blue with the dust, and devoured by the 
of the morning sky and Mr MTng- mosquitoes ; and for the remaining 
gart complains that he never once four months, if you get your no 9 « 
saw “ what might be called a re- above the snow, it is to have it bit 
spectablo towering woolly cloud.” off by the frost.” This is almost as 
Winds are seldom severe; some- severe as Dr Johnson's character of 
times, however, they lay waste ex- our Scottish year—" ten months of 
tensive belts of the forest for thirty winter, and two of exceedingly cold 
miles at a stretch, and from a quarter weather.” 

to a mile broad. These are called It was our intention to have quo- 
windfalls. Our readers may remem- ted largely from the excellent chap- 
ber a noble description of one in our ter, ovcrilowing with information 
article on Audubon's Ornithology by useful to emigrants, on the “ Soil of 
that powerful painter. The wide Upper Canada.” But we cannot quote 
roads, Mr M‘Taggart teUs us, through every thing; and wish to direct the 
pieces of forest-ground, are danger- attention of the English Public to 
ous to travellers during a squall ; he Canadian Cookery. The Inns, though 
has seen trees crashing down before many of them clean and comfort- 
and behind in a frightful manner; able enough, and the. landlords al- 
and at Stony Creek, he saw a wo- most uniformly civil and obliging, 
man and her son killed ou the spot, are bad. For never in any other 
The weather, he says, is so exces- country was so fully illustrated the 
sively sultry that you do not know proverb of “ God sending meat and 
what to do with yourselves ; you the Devil the Cook.” “ The radical 
seek for the lake or the river to have cause of this defect, (for this * ef- 
a swim, but that does no good, for feet defective comes by cause,*) 
the water is so warm that you are seems to me to be,” quoth the Doc- 
afraid of being boiled, and prefer tor, “ that the Cookery of America 
coining out to be roasted. is derived from that of Holland — 

The climate, however, on the so they are inferior pupils of an 
wholp, is certainly good, as climates indifferent school; for though both 
go ; and he would be hard to please countries have produced painters 
in the article of weather, who did of great eminence, I never yet 
not love and admire a Canadian wip- heard of either producing &g$ook of 
ter. There is no day there, except even moderate genius.” He speaks 
now and then a rainy one, on which with indignation of the place ofjthe 
a man need be kept from his work. Gridiron being usurped by thePryi' 

“ Tim thermometer there is no judge ing-Pan, with disgust T>f the unfver- 
of warm or cold weather.” Here it is sal deluge of Grease and Butter. In 
a judge, hut a bad one ; and will America, he tells us, that the mys- 
pronounce a different decision every teries of Cookery have hitherto, 
two hours; so you know not, in your like those of the Druids of old, been 
perplexity, what to do with your preserved by oral tradition ; but that 
great coat, and are sorely puzzled a Virgin, henempted Prudence Smith* 
about your umbrella. Mr MTng- is now about to collect^n^ange,wd 
gart, ami the Backwoodsman, and classify them into a CotM^^fransat- 
Mr iM 4 Gregor, and Monsieur Born- lantie culinary ifiCoiionttt#,aml thus 
chelte, aud all — arc in raptures with will become the Justinian and Na- 
llie winter. M 4 Taggart says, enthu- polcon ofjier national gastronomy . 
> i as ti rally, “ the farmer requires it all, — the Meg Dods and Hannah Glasse 
and the lover thinks it too $liort, for of the New World, 
it is only in the sleighing season We cannot sympathize with our 
that he has any chance of seeing his friend’s horror of Grease and But - u 
mistress.” Yet with all the admitted ter. The following dishes, as de- 
merits of the Canadian climate, both scribed by ^m, with a strange mix- 
summer and winter, and Indian sum- ture of disgtE&t and desire, must be 
iner (a ae&aon between the other to a high degree palatable — and wo 
two), a satirical friend of the Doctor's shall prove tone or two of them ere 
said, summing up the year, “ fortwo^we sleep. The principle oh which 
months of spring, and two tilths of ^Kmltry is dressed in Canada, must be 
autumn, you nraup to your middle opposite^^&ft&e on which the prae- 
in mud; for four months of summer tice we are now going to quote de- 
you are broiled by the heat, iphoked pends. He conjectures, that in or- 
VOL. XXXII. NO. CXC1HI. - H 
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der to deprive It of all taste and fla- 
vour, and give It the appearanceof 
an Egyptian mummy, they first boil 
it to rags, and then bake it to a chip 
in an oven. 

“ To Dress a Beef Steak Cut the 

steak about a quarter of an inch thick, 
wash it well in a tub of water, wringing 
it from time to time after the manner of 
a dish-clout ; put a pound of fresh butter 
in a frying-pan, (hog's lard will do, but 
butter is more esteemed*) and when it 
boils, put in the steak,' turning and pep- 
pering it for about a quarter of an hour ; 
then put it into a deep dish, and pour the 
oil over it, till it iloats, and so serve it. 

“ To Boil Green Peas . — Put them in 
a large pot full of water, boil them till 
they burst. Pour off one half of the water, 
leaving about as much as will cover them ; 
then add about the size of your two fists 
of butter, and stir the whole round with 
a handful of black pepper. Serve in a 
wash-hand basin. 

“ To Pickle Cucumbers. — Select, for 
this purpose, cucumbers the size of a 
man's foot, — if beginning to glow yellow, 
so much the better ; split them in four, 
and put them into an earthen vessel — then 
cover them with whisky. The juices 
of the cucumber, mixing with the alco- 
hol, will run into the acetous fermenta- 
tion, so you make vinegar and pickles 
both at ijpice ; and the pickles will have 
that bilious, Calcutta- looking complexion, 
and slobbery, slimy consistence, so much 
admired by the Dutch gourmands of this 
country. 

“ JS Vo make Butter Toast . — Soak the 
toasted bread in warm milk and water ; 

get ready a quantity of melted butter, ami 
dip the bread into it ; then place the slices 
stratum super stratum in a deep dish, and 
pour the remainder of the melted butter 
OT$pj* them.” 

With such victuals, we should not 
be fastildto&s about a dining-room. 
But how are the settlers lodged in 
Upper Canada ? Most of their houses 
are of logs. But we had better quote 
than abridge. 

u There are different kinds of houses 
in Canada,* about which a few words 
may be useful to the settler. Most of 
the houses, more particularly those of 
recent settlers, are built of logs. When 
a man gets on a little in the world, 
he builds a frame house, Weather-board- 
ed ou tiide, and lathed and plastered 
within ; and in travelling along theroa^ 
you can form a pretty accurate estimate 
of the time a man has been settled, by the 
house he inhabits indeed, in some in- 
stances, you may read the whole history 


of his settlement In the bulllMigs about 
his farm-yard. 

“ The original shanty, or log-hovel, 
which sheltered the family when they 
first arrived on tlielr wild lot, still re- 
mains, but has been degraded into a pig- 
gery ; the more substantial loghouse, 
which held out the weather during the 
first years of their sojourn, has, with the 
increase of their wealth, become a chapel 
of ease to the stable or cowhouse ; and the 
glaring and staring bright-red brick house 
is brought forward close upon the road, 
that the frame dwelling, which at one 
time the proprietor looked ppon as the 
very acme of his ambition, may at once 
serve us a kitchen to, and be concealed by, 
its more aspiring and aristocratic succes- 
sor; just like a man who, having acquired 
wealth from small beginnings, is anxious 
to conceal from the world I he gradations 
by which he rose, and to exhibit only the 
result of his successful industry. 

** If you can afford to build a brick or 
etonc house at first, by all means do so ; 
but if you cannot, take my advice, ami, 
like a good fellow, don’t build a frame 
one. It Is the most uncomfortable dwell- 
ing ever man lived in. It is utterly im- 
possible to make it air tight, so that it is 
as hot as an oven in summer, and ns cold 
as an open shed in winter. Build a log- 
house ; not a thing that i« put up in the 
course of a forenoon, but with corners 
neatly squared and jointed, as if ueurpeu. 
ter had dovetailed them. 1'oint it with 
mortar, not clay, and whiten ash it out- 
side and in ; and give it a cottage roof, 
the eaves projecting at leat»t twenty inches, 
ho that the drop may never tom h the 
walls. As you will hardly get seasoned 
wood, you had better lay your floors 
rough, and run up temporary wooden 
partitions. With such a house, you may 
make a shift for the first winter. Next 
spring, the boards will be seasoned ; so 
you can take them up room by room, and 
have them properly planed, ploughed, 
tongued and laid ; and then, when you 
plaster your walls and partitions, the logs 
having dried and settled as much as then* 
is any chance of their ever doing, you 
will have a comfortable house for the re- 
mainder of your life. 

“ We build very ugly houses in Cana- 
da, very ill laid out, and very incommo- 
dious ; but this is our misfortune, not our 
fault, for there are no people on the face 
of the earth more willing Ao learn, and if 
by any chance a man once lays out a cot- 
tage a little neater than his neighbour’s, 
you will see it imitated for ten miles on 
each side of him along the roud. There- 
fore, if you will bring out with you a set 
of neat designs and elevations of small 
houses, It will not only enable you to 
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build n good house yourself, but you will 
become a public benefactor, by showing 
to the whole of your neighbourhood how 
they may do the same.'* 

In his Three Years in Canada, Mr 
M'Taggart writes so well on the 
same subject, that we are sure we 
shall please our friends by giving 
them a pretty long passage. 

“ The orders of architecture baffle all 
description : every one builds his cottage 
or house according to his fancy; and it is 
not a difficult thing, in passing through 
tilt* country* to tell what nation the na- 
tives of the houses hail from, if. we are 
aware of any of the whims or conceits 
that characterise them. Thus, a plain 
rectangular house of brick or stone, with 
live windows and a door in front, and a 
window, perhaps, in either gable; the 
barns, sheds, stables, and offices at a re- 
spectable distance behind; u kitchen-gar- 
den otf at one eml, full of turnips, melons, 
onions, cabbages, &c., and at the other 
an orchard, full ot fruit-trees, with u 
range of beehives in a corner, is the dwell- 
ing of an lurnest Mnglish farmer. The 
wealthy Lowland Scotchman follows the 
same {dan nearly there is not Mich an 
air of neatness and uniformity, hut there 
is more live stead; about the doors: the 
pool, or river, is full of geese and ducks, 
while round the barn are numerous docks 
of hens and turkeys ; a favourite cow, per- 
haps, hangs on for friendship about the 
gate ; a sow comes forth with her litter; 
and the cur-dogs seem run to he scarce. 

“ A houie larger than either ot these, 
chiefly built of wood, and painted white, 
with nine windows and a door in front, 
seven windows in cither guide, and a 
,s i tuturcufftt one above all, almost at the 
top of the angle of the root, the blinds 
pamted green, tbe chimney stalks highly 
ornamented, and also the fanlight at the 
door; the barns, stables, &c. off from the 
house at a great distance; the an lies of 
all the she I doors turned of wood in ec- 
eentric: elliptic* ; live stock not very plen- 
tiful about the place; a disposition to be 
showy and clean, without neatness, pro- 
portion, or substantiality ; a good-looking 
girl, J might say, about the bead, but tbe 
shoes not ahining with Warren’s best, 
with a tolerably well-made gown on, not 
very tawdry, the petticoats, which may 
sometimes be seen if we mind our eye, 
having no charms, and any thing but the 
colour of the enow,*— it is almost needless 
for me to say, that this is the mansion of 
Jonathan, or the U. E. Loyalist from the 
United States. 

** A house nearly ns large ns the Ame- 
rican’s, but built of stone, and high roofed, 

having two tall chimney stalks growing 


out of either gable ; an attempt to he 
showy and substantial) without rhyme or 
reason ; an air of great miscalculation, 
and a woeful sacrifice made with the in- 
tention to gain something, which some- 
thing docs not seem to have been properly 
defined ; a disposition evidently for a 
house like no other person’s, beyond the 
reach of architecture, generally met with 
in a state of dilapidation and decay, the 
window-panes sadly mutilated, old straw- 
hats stuck in to keep out the wind, and 
so fortii, — this (and there are many such 
places) was intended for the abode of a 
person who had made a few thousand 
pounds by the fur-trade — a wild, pushing 
Ilighlandman, who had often seen the 
remotest regions of the north-west. 

“ The French Canadian has a little house 
with verandas all round, few windows, 
and few fancies ; every thing done with 
an air of humble comfort; a windmill, 
perhaps, turns round on the top of one 
chimney, and a cross is stuck upon ano- 
ther ; if a large pole stands before the 
door with a cock perched on the top of it, 
tiie owner is a captain in the native mill* 
tia. The Dutch copy the Canadians; 
have their houses small and comfortable, 
but without much uniformity, and they 
seem to dislike little toys, such as wind- 
mills : if the house can be surrounded 
with an orchard, they will have it done: 
and above the well is sure to be placed 
the long Dutch lever, a large spar, often 
nearly thirty feet long, balanced oil a ful- 
crum of about twelve feet high ; a chain 
is fixed to the upper end, and a hoolc, by 
which the can oi pail is let down into the 
well, and when full, the lever, to return 
to its equilibrium, assists the drawer of 
water to bring it up — a simple and useful 
invention.” 

The emigrant having become a 
settler, and finding that, though he 

must work, and &1bo eat, like a horse, 
there are leisure hours when it would 
be unnatural to do either, begins to 
think u what shall be my amuse- 
ments The forests abound with, 
game, the rivers teem with fish, and 
lie lias brought out with him a gun 
and a fiHliing-rod. Thus shall the 
labours of his leisure load the larder 
with “ the most savoury part of its 
contents” Deer, larger than the 
fallow-deer of England, and with 
horns twined the wrong way, abound ; 
and deer-stalking is practised with 
success by those who know the salt 
licks. But there is another way of 
shooting them more picturesque. 
You let a canoe or raft float down a 
stream during the midsummer nteht, 

with a bright light upon it, This 
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dazzles or fascinates the animal, who 
is fond of standing in the water, 
when the mosquitoes are trouble- 
some in the woods ; and if the ma- 
iKTtivrc be skilfully managed with- 
out noise, he will allow you to come 
within a few yards of him — so near 
indeed, that he has been killed with 
a fish-spear. At other times, with 
hound ami horn, lie is driven into the 
water, where you from a boat knock 
him on the head, or catching him by 
the seat (tail), you make him tow 
the boat till lie is exhausted. 

11 In lien* stalking, and, indeed, all 
kinds of sporting in this country, it is 

often necessary to camp out, — that is, 
bivouac in the woods. This would Ap- 
pear to a man who is curious in well-aired 
sheets, a , the next way to the other woi Id ; 
but in reality there is nothing either dan- 
gerous or unpleasant in the proceeding. 
T very man carries with him in the woods, 
punk, that is, German tinder, a fungous 
excrescence of the maple, and a Hint. W ith 
tins and the hack of his knife, u light is 
.struck, and the ignited piece cut oil* from 
the mass. This is put into dry moss, mid 
blown or swung round the head until it 
bhr/es, and thus a large hie of logs is 
kindled. Spruce and hemlock arc strip- 
ped, and moss gathered to make a bed ; and 
if it be dry o\erhead. nothing further is 
necessary, the party all sleeping with their 
feet turned towards the file. If, how- 
ever, it threatens rain, a tent 01 wigwam 
of bark can soon be erected, perfectly 
weather tight. And in winter this innv 
he rendered mob* eomtortahlc by nho vei- 
ling the snow up on the walls so ns to ex- 
clude i he wind. 

41 When a bear runs atvav with one of 
your pigs, then* is no use in going niter 
him, hallooing, without a gun. You may 
scare him away from the mutilated ear- 
ease, hut it will make but iiiditfereut 
pork; since, liot being bred in Leaden- 
JiafLor Whitechapel, ho has but a slos on- 
ly way of slaughtering. But trace to 
where be has dragged it, and near sunset 
let self and friend hide themselves within 
easy distance, and he will be certain to 
come tor hU supper, which, like all sen- 
sible animal-), he prefers to every other 
meal. Nay, It is highly probable, if be 
possesses the gallantry which a well-bred 
hear ought, to have, he will bring Mrs 
Bruin and all the children along witli him, 
and you can transact business with the 
whole fajnily at once. * 

“ In hunting the bear, take all the cura 

* tt i Tree- to, —an Americati verb active 


In the village along with you. Game 
dogs arc useless for this purpose ; for, un- 
less properly trained, they fly at the throat, 
and get torn to pieces or hugged to death 
for their pains. The curs yelp after him, 
bite his rump, and make him tree,* where 
he can be shot. The bear of Canada is 
seldom dangerous. He is always ready 
to enter into a treaty, similar to what my 
Lord Brougham negotiated lately with 
Lord Londonderry, viz. let- be for let- be 
— but if wounded, he is dangerous in the 
extreme. You should always, therefore, 
hunt him in couples, and have a shot in 
reserve, or u goodly cudgel, ready to ap- 
ply to the root of his nose, where he is ns 
Vulnerable as Achillea was in the lieel. 
Some ludicrous stories are told of bear- 
lmuting ; for Bruin is rather a humourist 
in In's way. A friend of mine, with his 
surveying party, ten men in nil, once 
treed a very large one ; they immediately 
cut clubs, and set to work to fell the tree. 
Bruin seemed inclined to maintain his 
position, till the tree began to lean, when 
lie slid down to about fifteen feet from 
♦he ground, and then clapped his foir- 
paws over his head and let himself tumble 
amongst them. L\erv club was raised, 
but Bruin was on the alert; he made u 
charge, upset the man immediately in 
front, and escaped with two or three 
thumps on the rump, which be valued 
not one pin. 

li When once they have killed u piu. if 
you do not manage to kill the hear, you 
will never keep one hogj for they will 
cmne buck till they have taken the List of 
them they will even Invade the sacred 
preriuets of the pig-stye. An Irishman 
in t lie Newcastle district on re i aught, a 
bear Jlwjrantt dt'Uvtu % dragging a hog ovi r 
the walls of the pew. Tat, instead of 
Assailing the hear, thought only of .-.('cu- 
ring his property; so he jumped into the 
stye, and seised the pig l»y the tail. 
Bruin having hold of the eats, they had a 
dead pull ior possession, till the whilli- 
looing of Tat, joined to the plaintive 
notes of his prottyf, brought a m 'ghboiu 
to hi* assistance, m Ijo decided the eon- 
test in Tat’s fuAour, by knocking the as- 
sailant on tbe head. — A worthy friend of 
mine, ot the legal profession, and now 
high in office in the colony, once, when a 
young man, lost bis way in the woods, 
and seeing a high stump, clambered up it 
with tlu* hope of looking around him. 
While standitig on the top of it for this 
purposp, his foot slipped, and he was 
precipitated into the hollow of the tree, 
beyond the power of extricating himself. 

, signifying to make any animal take to a 


tree. 
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Whilst bemoaning here liis hard late, and 
seeing no prospect before him, save that 
of a lingering death by starvation, the 
light above his head was suddenly exclu- 
ded, and his view of the sky, his only 
prospect, shut out hy the intervention of 
n dense medium, and by and by he felt 
the hairy pos^riors of a bear descend 
upon him. With the courage of despair 
he seized fast hold of llruiii behind, nu<l 
by this means was dragged once more 
into upper (lav. Nothing, surely, but 
tin? instinct of consanguinity could have 
induced Drum thus to extricate his dis- 
tressed brother.” 

Otters are abundant; but there 
are no otter hounds. Foxes are 
small, and have the most delicate of 
furs, They are caught in traps, wo 
presume. So is an anonymous and 
anomalous animal, “ something be- 
tween a hare and a rabbit.” He fre- 
quent** tin* swamps, and must be a 
curiosity in his way. The racoon is 
hunted in marshy grounds by moon- 
light, treed by dogs, and then either 
shot, or killed by felling tbe tree. 
He is valuable for bis fur ; and, when 
baked with potatoes, bis flesh is es- 
teemed a delieary. The heaver is 
rarely seen; but the vaiieties of the; 
pole-cat kind an* numerous, inclu- 
ding the ermine. The wolf is ^uis- 
r.bievous, but, a high reward being 
offered for bis bead, ill soon be 
extinct. Black squiirels are incal- 
culable. For tbe continent contains 
perhaps one thousand times as much 

uncleared as cultivated land; and 
when tbe acorns and beech-mast fail 
in tbe woods, they muM, seek for 
food elsewhere, and in countless mil- 
lions inxade tbe. coin-fields. In |h*27, 

the party exploring the now ( 'anuda 
Company’s Huron tract were much 
annoyed by an animal called a mole, 
but more like the shrew-mouse; per- 
haps a cross between them, like our 
friend, tbe produce of a hare by a 
rabbit. These pests, we are inform- 
ed, kept running over the faces of the 
party sill night, poking their longslen- 
der noses up tbe nostrils and into the 
eyes of the poor people while asleep, 
and on one occasion one of them 
commenced making a meal on the 
upper lip of an unfortunate Scotch- 
man, who 1 ‘aised a cry that wakened 
the whole camp, under the conviction 
that the Indians had made a night 
attack on them. And vve have a 
shrewd suspicion that they hnd. 

Whenever a fi»li was caught and laid 
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on the beach, you were sure, if ab- 
sent for ten minutes, to find it depri- 
ved of its eyes; and if for half an hour, 
four or five of these mole-shrew- 
mice would have found a lodgment 
in the abdomen, while as many 
more were lugging at the sides. You 
could not walk a step without killing 
the creatures. For live years not one 
of them lias been seen. Some years 
ago, the Talbot settlement was inva- 
ded by an army of woazels, which 
boldly entered the bouses, and though 
from six to a dozen of them were, 
killed every day in one gentleman's 
house, not a single female was ever 
found among the casualties. How can 
thin be accounted for V exclaims the 
Hack woodsman — “ I pause for n re- 
ply !” The ladies were all as 44 ladies 
wish to be who love their lords.” 
And the lords were probably on such 
an excursion as lords like to take 
who do not love their ladies. In the 
bird way, there are pheasants, grouse, 
quails, snipes, woodcocks, and a great 
variety of tbe duck tribe. The finest 
for sport is the wood or tree-duck, 
as the finest for food is the canvass, 
to whose incomparable merits we did 
ample justice in our review, with our 
pen and pencil, of Mrs Trollope, and 
with our knife and fork at frequent 
dinners in New Yoik, and other 
towns and cities in Unbritish Ame- 
rica. Tbe tree-duck is elegant, we 
are told, in his form, .and with none 
of that aldennanie waddle in his gait 
that distinguishes the tame duck ; 
he lias a beautiful crest, of about two 
inches long, which distinguishes him 
from every other of bis species. He 
quacks, we have no doubt, like a 

nightingale. Of the interminable 
flights id' wild pigeo.is in America, 
every person has heard who has read 
Cooper and Audubon. Some two 
summers ago — says the facetious 
Backwoodsman— a stream of them 
took it into their heads to 11 y o\er 
York ; and for three or four days the 
town resounded with one continual 
roll of tiring, as if a s&imiisli were 
going on in the streets— every gun, 
pistol, musket, blunderbuss, and fire- 
arm of whatever description, being 
put in requisition. The constables 
and police magistrates were on the 
spot, and on the alert, and offenders 
without number were pulled up ; 
among whom were honourable mem- 
bers of the executive and legh-kuiw 
councils, crown lawyers, tei-pccta- 
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ble staid citizens, and, Jast of all, 
the Sheriff of the county ; till at last 
it was found that pigeons, flying 
within every shot, were a tempta- 
tion too strong for human nature to 
withstand ; and so the contest was 
given up, and a sporting jubilee pro- 
claimed to all and sundry. Wild 
geese and swans are only seen in 
transitu ; for in Canada the climate 
is too hut for them in summer, and 
too cold in winter. But the king of 
feathered game is the wild turkey — 
weighing from twenty-live to thirty- 
five pounds ; nor is he at certain pe- 
riods shy. You can distinguish him 
from his tame cousin by a quick, firm, 
light-infantry step in his gait, and 
"his look independent while watch- 
ful. They are game — quoth the 
Backwoodsman—" for pointers will 
set them.” Then so are larks and 
mice. Sporting dogs are ever “ a 
desideratum.” Spaniels ami setters 
are not found to do so well as smooth- 
haired pointers. Aye, after all, they 
everywhere are your jewels. There 
are no cockers. Invaluable would 
be a staghoimd with a cross of the 

bloodhound— with a voice like Mr 
Braham or Madame Pasta, to drive 
the deer “ to soil,” and throttle them 
in spite of their antlers. Greyhounds, 
he says, have been calumniated in Ca- 
nada^people asserting, first, that they 
can’t live, and, secondly, that they 
would be of no use if they did. “Both 
assertions,” says the bold Back woods- 
man, “ I deny. For I have seen many 
live greyhounds in this country ; and 
though a small, thin-skinned, silky- 
haired, drawing-room pet of a Surrey 
hound cannot be expected to dash 
through thick cover that would en- 
danger the safety of its slender limbs, 
yeC could a wolf-hound, or failing 
that, a strong, rough, wire-haired 
monster, such as is used in the hilly 

districts of Scotland, be introduced, 
I think he would prove effective in 
the woods, with fox, deer, or wolf. 
Wherever tjiere arc vermin, terriers 
are invaluable. In Canada there are 
plenty of the former, therefore let 
the setter be brought hither. The 
Scotch wire-haired, black-muzzled, 
or the English snow-ball, ts the best.” 
Not so fffst, Doctor. The long-backed, 
shortand thick-legged, out-turn-toed, 
shaggy Highlander, all the world 
over for our love and money; but 
we cannot part with Fang; no, no, 

Fang, thou mimtnot be au emigrant. 


We must give over quoting and 
abridging from this charming little 
book at last ; and we conclude with 
an extract to our heart’s delight. 

“ It is only since writing the above, 
that I fell in with the first volume of 
Moore’s Life of Lord Edward Fitzge- 
rald ; and I cannot describe the pleasure 
I received from reading his vivid, spi- 
rited, and accurate description of the feel- 
ings he experienced oil first taking on 
him the life of a hunter. At an earlier 
period of life than Lord Edward had 
thou attained, 1 made my debut in the 
forest, mid first assumed the blanket-coat 
and the ride, t be moccasin and the snow- 
shoe; and the ecstatic feeling of Ai'ab- 
like independence, and the utter contempt 
for the. advantage and restriction* of civi- 
lisation which he describes, 1 thou felt 
in its fullest power. And even now, 
when my way of life, like Macbeth’s, is 
falling * into the sere, the yellow leaf,’ 
and when a tropical climate, privation, 
disease, and thankless toil, ure combining 
with advancing years to unstring a frame, 
the strength of which once set hunger, 
cold, and fatigue at defiance, and to un- 
dermine a constitution (hat once appeared 
iron-bound, still I cannot lie down by a 
fire in the woods, without the elevating 
feeling which I experienced formerly to- 
turning, though in a diminished degree. 
And this must be human nature ; — tor ir 
is an undoubted fact, that no man who 
associates with and follows the pursuits of 
t hi* Indian, for any length of time, ever 
voluntarily returns to civilized society. 

“ AVhat a companion in the woods 
Lord Edward must have been * arid how 
shocking to think that, with talents which 
would have made hitn nl once the idol 
and the ornament of his profession, aiul 
affections which must have rendered him 
an object of adoration in all the relations 
of private life, — with honour, with cou- 
rage, with generosity, with every ti.iit 
that ran at once ennoble fend eudt'..r,— 
he should never have been taught, that 

there is a higher principle of action than 
the mere impulse of the passions, — that 
he should never have learned, before plung- 
ing his country into blood and disorder, 
to have weighed the means he possessed 
with the end he proposed, or the problem- 
atical good with the certain evil ’—that 
he should have had Tom Paine for n tutor 
in religion and politics, and Tom Moore 
for a biographer, to hold up as a pattern, 
instead of warning, the errors and mis- 
fortunes of a being so noble, — to subserve 
the revolutionary purposes of a faction, 
who, like Samson, are pulling down a 
fabric which will bury both them and 

their cuemies in it.” 
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TO THE FUTURE ELECTORS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


The great contest which has divi- 
ded this country, and fixed the at- 
tention of the civilized world, is now 
over. Yielding to the loudly ex- 
pressed opinion ofa majority in num- 
ber at least of the nation, the legisla- 
ture has agreed to remodel the repre- 
sentative part of the government ; the 
admission of above half a million of 
new electors, chosen from every 
class in society, has given new and 
unprecedented influence to popular 
feeling, while the extinction of most of 
the old sources of aristocratic ascend- 
ency has in a proportional degree 
diminished the weight of the fly- 
wheel, which, as we think, steadied, 
as you think, oppressed, the move- 
ments of society. 

Whatever may be thought of the 
means by which this change lias been 
effected, or the effects which it is 
likely to produce upon the public 
welfare, there can be but one opinion 
as to its magnitude and importance. 
So great a change on the elements 
of political power never was made, 
except in France at the era of the 
Constituent Assembly, in any state 
of the world. The Reformers have 
strongly advocated the necessity of 
this change, and represented it as 
calculated to remedy, in the end, all 
the euls of society, and remove the 
abuses which have crept into every 
department of the state. The Anti- 
Reformers have as steadily opposed 
it, as fraught, in their opinion, with 
imminent danger to the peace, the 
welfare, and the very existence of 
society. Differing on almost every 
other subject of human thought, 
these two great bodies in the state 
ha\ e agreed only in this, the immense 
importance of the change which the 
passing of the Reform Bill was cal- 
culated to work upon the frame of 
government, and, through it, ulti- 
mately upon all the varied interests 
of the state. 

Of one thiug Reformers and Anti- 
Reformers may rest assured, that the 
change will be productive of great 
effects one way or other upon the 
future fate of England, and the fu- 
ture happiness of every family it 
contains. Recent as well as remote 


experience proves this. Of what im- 
mense changes in the political history 
and subsequent fortunes of France, 
was the duplication of the Tiers 
Etat, in other words, the Parliament- 
ary Reform of France, the parent ! 
What great and lasting effects in our 
own times have arisen from changes 
incomparably less momentous or ge- 
neral in their operation than this! 
Reflect on the consequences which 
have already followed the introduc- 
tion of free trade, Mr Pitt’s restric- 
tion on the payment by the Bank in 
gold in 1707, Sir Robert Peel's re- 
turn to a metallic system in 1819, 
the suppression of the small notes of 
country bankers in 182G, the changes 
in the laws of the West India colo- 
nics within the last twelve years, 
and the emancipation of the Catho- 
lics. Many different opinions exist 
as to the expedience or inexpedience 
of these changes, and whether the 
interests of the empire have gained 
or suffered from their adoption ; but 

there is but one as to the magnitude 
of the effects of one kind or another 
which they have produced. Some 
classes in society have been reduced 
to bankruptcy, others have been rai- 
sed into opulence by their effects; 
there is not a family in the kingdom 
which has not been benefited or in- 
jured by these changes; half the 
fortunes which were m existence at 
their commencement, have disap- 
peared during their operation ; half 
those which now overshadow the 
land, have arisen out of the com- 
mercial changes which they have in- 
duced. 

Rut what are all these changes in 
extent or importance to that effected 
by the late change in the constitution 
of Parliament ? As dust in the ba- 
lance. Tltis change is fitted to be 
the parent of a thousand others, if 
the wishes of the innovating party 
are carried into op&ration. It vests 
the political power of the state in 
new hands, with hardly any other 
counteracting force to oppose them, 
and exposes the legislature directly 
and immediately to the influence of 
the opinion existing among a million 
of electors. The opinions of men 
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fire widely divided as tM'hether this 
immense change is destined to be 
beneficial or hurtful ; whether it will 
improve or blacken thp prospects of 
the empire ; whether it will cause 
the sun of British glory to shine with 
redoubled lustre, or to set in servi- 
tude and blood. But that it will do 
one or other of these things they arc 
all agreed. Change has now been 
induced, not on the stream of govern- 
ment as it flows through any of the 
varied channels of society, but on 
the fountain-head itself; the sources 
which supplied it have been altered, 
and on the quality of the waters which 
have now been infused, depends 
whether it is to supply, like the Nile, 
a vivifying stream to the state, or 
overwhelm it with the torrents of 
desolation. 

Though the opinions of the Re- 
formers and Anti-reformers Neem as 
far divided as the poles arc asunder, 
it is on one point only that the higher 
and more intelligent class among 
them are really at variance: That 
point is, the conduct likely to be pur- 
sued by the new electors. Every 
thing depends on this : it is from the 
difference of their anticipations in 
this particular that the vehemence 
of the contest between them has 
arisen; and from the opposite ideas 
they entertained on this subject, that 
all adjustment between them, or mu- 
tual persuasion, was impossible. 

The An ti- reform or s maintained, 
that these proposed changes were 
eminently perilous, because they 
vested power in the hands of those 
who, by their numbers, habits of 
life, and pursuits in society, were 
unable to wield it to advantage ; that 
great bodies of men are incapable of 
deliberation, aud never have been 
known to deliberate from the begin- 
ning of the world ; that they neces- 
sarily fall under the influence, not 
of the wisest and the best, but the 
most forward and vehement of their 
leaders ; that by the great extension 
of the electoral, body, the passions 
and precipitance of the multitude 
would be communicated to the legis- 
lature, which would thereby neces- 
sarily be precipitated into revolu- 
tionary measures ; and thnt U was 
the height ofl insanity to introduce 
such changes into the frame of socie- 
ty, when France had been bleeding 


and convulsed for the last forty years 
under the effects of similar innova- 
tions, and when, at this very instant, 
all the resources of Ireland were 
withering under the agitation con- 
sequent on their commencement in 
that island. 

To this it was replied by the Re- 
formers, that all this proceeded on an 
entirely false estimate of the charac- 
ter of the people into whose hands 
the government of the stale under 
the new act was to be intrusted ; 
that they were not, like the ignorant 
peasants of France, or the half sa- 
vage inhabitants of Ireland, impe- 
tuous men, liable to be led away by 
the arts of demagogues, or the pas- 
sions of the moment, but sober and 
reflecting citizens, possessing a stake 
in society, attached to habits of or- 
der, and rendered capable, by pre- 
vious education, of judging correctly 
on all the different, questions that 

might be submitted to their c.onsi- 
dciation; that when they found 
themselves invested with the means 
of governing the country, they would 
become as desirous of icsiMing far- 
ther innovation as the must decided 
of the Anti-reformers, mid would ne- 
cessarily with the interests acquit e 
the desires of the Consen ati\ e Body; 
ilmt filter the contest was over, the 
old and kindly relations of life would 
recommence on a firmer aud more 
extended footing, and c\ cry one lx* 
astonished at the apprehensions that 
had once been entertained by those 
who had opposed the measure; that 
they were as adierse to revolution 
as their political opponents, and 
would be the last to advocate the 
change, if they thought it would lend 
to such a result; but that they sup- 
ported them, precisely because they 
thought that, by so doing, they wen* 
strengthening the harrier against its 
occurrence, and enlisting on the side 
of order the most respectable and in- 
fluential of those, who heretofore had 
been the foremost in the ranks of 
innovation. 

Which of these opinions is the bet- 
ter founded, time alone can shew ; 
but one thing is perfectly clear, that 
if the future Electors wish to con- 
firm to demonstration all the argu- 
ments of the Anti-reformers, they 
have only to return representatives 
who will go on with the movement. 
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and precipitate the country into those 
changes which must soon induce rc- 
\ olutiou. 11 they would prove their 
error, silence those among their op- 
ponents who proceeded on selfish, 
and convert those who were actua- 
ted hy patriotic motives, they have 
only to return Conservative Members. 
By Conservative Members, we do not 
mean men of any particular party ; 
we do not mean Tories in opposition 
to Whigs— we mean those, of what- 
ever pnrfy, who will uphold the re- 
maining institutions of the country ; 
who will protect our liberties equally 
against regal oppression and popu- 
lar violation ; who will shield all 
classes, of whatever rank, from out- 
rage, spoliation, or intimidation ; 
who will uphold, at the expense, of 
the landed proprietors, the religious 
establishment of the country, and 
not, to refit vr them, lay upon the 
poor the. bin den of providing lliem- 
sehes with religious instructors; 
who will preserve sacred and iuvio- 
late, snbjiM t only to the correction 
of its abuses, the funds prov ided by 
the chin ity of our ancestors for the 
relief of the indigent and tbe educa- 
tion of the poor; who will save from 
spoliation the national Funds, the 
great Savin Hank of the mid- 
dling and industrious classes; who 
will not expose the agriculturists 
and country labourers of England to 
certain ruin, in order, by their de- 
struction, to enable the foreign grow- 
er to levy the same price from the 
British consumer -which now contri- 
butes to the maintenance of the rural 
classes, that is, one- third of the total 
population of the state. These are 
the interests which the Conservative 
Members of the Legislature have 
now to suppoit, and not any vile 
contest for place or power whicli 
they are to maintain. If they return 
members of this description, whe- 
ther they are Whigs or Tories, the 
man'll of revolution may, for a time 
at leant, be stayed, and the anticipa- 
tions of the really patriotic and en- 
lightened among the Reformers be 
realized. If they are seduced by the 
Movement Party, and return mem- 
bers who will support any farther 
measures of innovation, the worst 
fears of the Anti-reformers will at 
once be realized, and the torrent of 
revolution at once be let loose to 
devastate the state. 


And let not the electors of Eng- 
land, whether they are the tenants 
inhabiting bouses of the value of 
L. 10 and upwards, or the freehold- 
ers enjoying property to that amount, 
or the leaseholders occupying farms 
of the value of L.50 a-year rent, flat- 
ter themselves that any farther mea- 
sures of spoliation or innovation can 
be introduced without wasting their 
fortunes and destroying their inte- 
rests. It signifies nothing what in- 
terest is attacked, whether it is the 
Churclijthe Corn Laws, or the Funds ; 
the attack on any, even the least of 
these , will at last prove ruinous to 
the best interests of the industrious 
classes. Those who live by indus- 
try, the shopkeepers and trading 
classes of England, know whether 
their interests have flourished since 
political agitation commenced ; whe- 
ther their sales have enlarged with 
the increasin'* terrors of the rich, or 
their profits advanced with the aug- 
mented turbulence of the poor; whe- 
ther the period since the commence- 
ment of the Movement lias been one 
of comfort, riches, and prosperity, 
or of want, suffering, and distress. 
Those who attend to the great iudex 
to national prosperity which the pub- 
lic revenue aflords, know how m- 

pidly, how fearfully rapidly, it has 
fallen during these disastrous days; 
they recollect that the Duke of Wel- 
lington, by the admission of the pre- 
sent Ministers themselves, left them 
a clear surpl us revenue of L.2,900,000 
a-year; that in little more than a 
year this surplus was not only extin- 
guished, but. converted into a deficit 
of nearly L.4,000,000 a-year ; that the 
public revenue, so far from having 
at all increased since the Reform 
Bill passed, has continued progress- 
ively to decline, and exhibited in the 
last quarter a deficiency on the year 
of L.2, (100,000. To what is this ra- 
pid and deplorable decline in the 
public income, amounting, since the 
Duke of Wellington vv^s driven from 
the helm, to no less than seven mil- 
lions sterling a-year, to be ascri- 
bed ? Is it to greater remissness or 
indulgence in the tax-gatherers ? 
Every body knows that on the con- 
trary they have become nfuch more 
rigorous ami severe than before; 
that arrears have been distrained for 
with unheard of severity; and that 
a new survey has been taken of every 
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house in the empire, in order, by 
increased taxation, to compensate 
the full in the other brandies of the 
revenue. The fall in the public 
and private revenue is the natu- 
ral consequence of agitation ; of the 
dread of revolutionary measures ; 
of the contracted expenditure of the 
rich, and the doubt and distrust 
thrown over every branch of com- 
mercial enterprise. It has not dimi- 
nished, but, on the contrary, inr 
creased , since the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, because that is regarded 
as the measure calculated to give ef- 
fect to all the innovating measures, 
and realize too soon the worst fears 
of the Conservative Party. 

Whatever individuals may have, 
therefore, at least the trading and in- 
dustrious classes, the men who com- 
pose the new constituencies of the 
empire, have now no interest in the 
continuance of agitation, or the far- 
ther progress of revolutionary mea- 
sures. Whatever increase of power 
they may lm\c* gained by the recent 
changes, at least they have hitherto 
gained nothing, but, on the contrary, 
lost immensely, in their pecuniary 
interests by their adoption. Now, 
therefore, is the time to turn to their 
own real advantage the increase of 

power which they have acquired, to 
shew that they are not unworthy of 
the trust reposed in them by the 
legislature ; thpt the apprehensions 
of the Anti-reformers as to their un- 
fitness to wield the destinies of the 
empire were unfounded, and the 
fond anticipations of the Reformers 
as to the wisdom with which they 
would exercise their newly acquired 
powers not misplaced. If they re- 
turn tnen who will continue the 
movement, who will perpetuate the 
infernal work of agitation, who will 
assail the different interests of the 
state, and increase the terrors of the 
opulent classes by continued attacks 
upon their property, they will prove 
tliemtehes utterly unfit for their si- 
tuation; the'y will demonstrate the 
truth of all that was urged against 
the cause of Reform ; they will ruin 
their own interests, consign them- 
selves and their families to the work- 
house or* the grave, and induce a re- 
lentless military despotism on their 
country. 

The Revolutionary Party will pro- 
bably reply that they have no inten* 
tion of attacking any of the vital in- 


terests of the country; that their 
measures are directed only to the 
acquisition of cheap and good go- 
vernment ; that they propose to re- 
lieve the springs of industry of the 
load which oppresses them, and that 
under their administration trade and 
manufactures will rise to an unpre- 
cedented height of prosperity. That 
such is the intention of all the vir- 
tuous and well-meaning of the party 
we have no doubt. But the point 
for consideration is not what do they 
intend, but what can they do ; what 
is the consequence of their mea- 
sures ; what is likely to be the re- 
sult of the innovations which they 
propose to adopt. If reason and ex- 
perience prove that these conse- 
quences must be disastrous; if in- 
creased misery and more poignant 
suffering is likely to follow the con- 
tinuance of the movement, it will 
be no consolation to a ruined nation 
to say that they meant weli ; it will 
be no excuse to an infatuated body 
of electors to say that they clamour- 
ed for a share of political power, 
which they immediately shewed 
themselves unfit to possess. 

Let no one flatter himself with the 
delusion that the revolutionary fire 
can be opened upon imp one cfa&s, 
that any interests in society can be, 
destroyed without every other class 
being involved in suffering, and the 
downward progress of the Revolu- 
tion rendered inevitable. The reason 
is, that the destruction of any inte- 
rest, however inconsiderable, from 
the effects of Reform, will spread still 
farther, and render irremediable the 
already awakened terrors of the hold- 
ers of property, and that this, by con- 
tinuing the stagnation of industry, 
augmenting the embarrassments of 
trade, must, from the embarrassment 
of the revenue, precipitate the stale 
into those changes which will at once 
involve us in the whirlwind of Re- 
volution. 

Take, for example, the Church, the 
most defenceless of all the branches 
of property in the state, and the one 
which at first sight seems most open 
to harmless innovation, because it is 
vested only in persons having a life- 
interest, and its destruction does not 
expose families to ruin. No propo- 
sition in Euclid is more susceptible 
of demonstration than that the spo- 
liation of this class, or any measure 

which, under the name of Reform, 
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shall interfere with the vested inte- 
rests of the Church, will inevitably 
precipitate the nation into the fall 
career of revolution. The Anti-re- 
formers have always alleged that the 
Church would be one of the first vic- 
tims of a reformed legislature ; that 
the tempest of innovation would be 
turned upon that in the first place, 
as the most defenceless interest in 
the state; that its property, under 
the name of Reform, would in re- 
ality and substantially be confisca- 
ted ; and that this first grand work 
of spoliation being accomplished, all 
the rest would inevitably follow, 
as it did in France in 1780. The Re- 
formers maintained that this dread 
was altogether chimerical, and that 
the new constituencies would prove 
themselves not less conservative than 
the holders of the boroughs placed 
in Schedule A. Now, if the very first 
measure of a reformed Parliament it? 

to confiscate the property, or mate- 
rially alter the condition of tin* 
Church, will not the inference be 
unavoidable, that the Ami-reform- 
ers were right in their anticipations ; 
that interest after interest is about 
to he devoured by the revolutionary 
hydra; and that some other class 
will next he the object of its devas- 
tation 'f From the prevalence of such 
ideas, what can be anticipated but 
increased distrust, and still more 
gloomy present! merits ; a general 
disposition to hoard among the opu- 
lent classes, universal stagnation and 
distress in trade, a diminished in- 
come to government, an increased 
necessity for expenditure, and, con- 
sequently, either public bankruptcy, 
or such a reduction in the income of 
the lioldcis of funded property as is 
equivalent to it v 

It must constantly he kept in mind 
by all who consider the situation of 
this country, that we have a neves- 
s ary and unavoidable expenditure, 
which can be provided for by taxa- 
tion only when the nation is in the 
full tide of prosperity, when public 
and private credit are in perfect 
vigour, when expenditure goes on 
fearlessly among the rich, and in- 
dustry is animated and uninterrupt- 
ed among the poor. It is needless 
to enquire bow the finances have 
been brought into this situation, whe- 
ther, as the Whigs allege, by extra- 
vagant expenditure in unnecessary 


wars against the liberties of man- 
kind ; or, as the Tories maintain, in 
the just defence of our independ- 
ence against foreign aggression, and 
to stave off the internal evils which 
are now staring us in the face. It is 
sufficient to say, that such is the state 
in which they are placed, and the 
question is, what course is to be 
pursued under such circumstances ? 
Suppose the whole sinecures and 
pensions which are so much dwelt 
on by the popular orators abolished, 
it would only effect a saving of 
L. 400, 000 or L..000,000 a- year. There 
would still remain forty-two mil- 
lions annually to be provided for, of 
which no less than twenty-eight is 
for the interest, of debt. It is utterly 
chimerical to talk of serious reduc- 
tion in our expenditure, when the 
aspect of public affairs on the Con- 
tinent is so threatening; when Ire- 
land, increasing in agitation, with 
all the concessions made to its peo- 
ple, is almost in open insurrection, 
and the West Indies labour under a 
smothered revolt, which must event- 
ually sever them from the mother 
country. The W bigs have proved 
this completely; for though they 
came into office under the strongest 
professions of economy, ami have 
constantly had the public income de- 
clining on their hands, their expendi- 
ture in all the branches of the pub- 
lic service, even iij a period of ex- 
ternal peace, has been greatly above 
tli at of their predecessors, hi these 
circumstances, any reduction of the 
expenditure is obviously out of the 
question, and therefore the continu- 
ance of such a progressive fall in the 
revenue as has occurred for the last 
eighteen months, must inevitably in- 
duce a ;public bankruptcy, and, of 
course, render extreme revolution- 
ary measures unavoidable. 

Tins is the true solution of all the 
extravagancies of the revolutionary 
progress, and of the experienced 
impossihiliry,hilherto at least, of any 
nation pausing or receding in the 
career. It is embarrassment off - a 
nances which always precipitates the 
Legislature, how unwilling ami re- 
luctant soever, into measures of spo- 
liation. The acquisition of power 
by the middling and lower orders is 
the first object of ambition: ami if 
society could relapse iuto its ordi- 
nary tranquil and pacific state, after 
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tliat 1ms been gained, all might for 
a time* at least be well. It is the fall 
of the revenue in variably consequent 
ou the anxiety and political agita- 
tion which has attended this change, 
which is uniformly the cause of ul- 
terior revolutionary measures; be- 
cause with n decreasing revenue, and 
an increased necessity for expense, 
bankruptcy is soon found to be un- 
avoidable, unless some class in so- 
ciety is sacrificed to avert it. The 
relief procured by their confisca- 
tion proves elusory; what is gained 
at one end by the acquisition of their 
property, is lost at the other l>y the 
increased anxiety and terror pro- 
duced by this -great revolutionary 
sacrifice; and notwithstanding all it 
lias acquired by the rum of indivi- 
duals, the chasm in the national in- 
come daily becomes greatei from the 
augmented terror and anxiety of the 
public mind. The whole revenues of 
the Church in Great Britain are about 
L.i!, 000,000 a-year ; uiul supposing 
every farthing of it carried to the 
Consolidated Fund, and the clergy 
universally reduced to beggary, it 
would increase rather than diminish 
the embai rassment of the state. The 
agitation of Reform lias already 
lowered the revenue seven millions 
a-year. Such a revolutionary sacri- 
fice as this*, by shaking property of 
every deseiiption, ami inducing an 
universal fcelin&'of cnxietv and dis- 
trust, would, to all appearance, lower 
it as much more. This was proved 
on the most extended scale, both in 
the French and the Spanish revolu- 
tion*. The immense fall of the 
French revenue com-erpieiit on tin* 
commencement of the Revolution, 
long before any blood was shed, from 
L.*J4 ,000,01)0 a-year to L.I 7,000, OOP, 
rendered the confiscation of tin* pro- 
perty of the Church a matter of ne- 
cessity; but though the state thus 
acquired one-third of the whole land 
of Fiance, it idVoided no relief to its 
finances, because the shock thus 
given to public and private credit, 
and the universal suspension of ex- 
penditure in co u sequence, lowered 
the revenue by still more than it had 
gained ; and within Jess ibafi a year 


after the CIi urch had been confiscated , 
the issue of assignats bearing a forced 
circulation became indispensable, 
which soon swallowed up property 
of every description, by the ruinous 
' change of prices which it induced. 
In like manner, the rapid fall of the 
revenue in consequence of the Re- 
volution of Spain in 1820, rendered 
the confiscation of the property of 
the Church unavoidable; but even 
tin* acquisition of that immense fund, 
amounting to no less than oue-lhhd 
of the land of the country, gave no 
lasting relief to the financier; great, 
loans still became necessary, which, 
to tilt! cost of the holdeis of their 
stock in this country, still remain 
uupaid ; and such was the rmbm- 
rassment of their finances, that they 
were unable to oppose any effectual 
resistance to the invasion and con 
quest of their countiy by the Duke 
d’Angoulemo. The conti-eation, or 
serious invasion of Church Pioperty, 
therefore, by fixitnr us in etricvahly 
in the ivvolutionai y stream, would 
here, as in all other instances, remh r 
our destruction unavoidable, with- 
out procuring even a temporary re- 
lief to the public necessities. 

Nor would the confiscation of the 
Chut cli, or th<* abolition of the tithe*., 
afford any relief to the cultivators of 
the soil, or tend to enrich any class 
excepting the landed proprietors. 
If the tithes an* vested in <h>\ em- 
inent, of course, the funnels, m> far 
from being benefited, will he e.^en- 
tially injured by the change ; he 
cause their full amount, or nearly 
their full amount, will ho levied by 

the tax-gatherer, whereas, at present, 
there is not a twentieth of the pro- 
duce, and in Ireland, at an nvera're. 
not a furtutk , diawn by the choir v • 
man.* In like manner, it the tithes 

are simply abolished, what must b: 
the consequence > Will the funnel 
be benefited by the whole* amount of 
tin* sum formerly paid to the cler- 
gy r C^iiite the reverse ; tin* rent ol 

the land will r»8C in an equal oi 
greater proportion; the cultivator 
will find his landlord a more formi- 
dable creditor than the clergyman, 
who, from being only a lifoteiiaiit ol 


* It was proved before the I louse of Lords in the Tithe Committee, tlmt the Mims 
drawn by the clergy of Ireland ,lo ,>,,t amount in generitl to a fortieth of the pro- 
duce, hardly anywhere to a twentieth. 
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his living, is goncf-ally more lenient 
in the collection of his duos than the 
owner of the soil, and the last state 
of that man will be worse than, the 
first. Here again the results of ex- 
perience confirm the conclusions of 
reason j the tithes in the hands of 
the lay impropriators of England, 
amount to from a twelfth to a fif- 
teenth of the produce, while those in 
the hands of the clergy do not a\ e- 
rage a twentieth. 

In truth, the absurdity of demand- 
ing the extinction of tithes, with a 
view to the relief of the lower or- 
ders, is so obvious, that unless a 
judicial blindness had come over a 
nation, it would never he so much 
as thought of. Eor what is the prin- 
ciple on which tithes are every where 
established ? Simply this, that the 
burden of the religious education of 
the poor should be laid upon a cer- 
tain portion of the luudhohii rs. Now, 
what, system do the UcvcliJlioiih.tR 
propose to introduce in its steady 
That the clergy should he paid by the 
state, or by the poor themselves; 
that is, in both cases that it should 
be laid upon the industrious classes 
of the community. That is to say, 
having got a church which is wholly 
paid for by the landholders, or ra- 
ther, l»a\ log trot a law which compels 
a certain poition of the landholders 
to discharge gratis the duty of reli- 
gious instruction, it is gravely pro- 
posed that these landholders should 
be relieved of the burden of dis- 
charging their ecclesiastical duties, 
and the weight of the clergy he laid 
rntiulif on the shoulders of the in- 
dustrious elans' This is literally the 
change which is demanded ; and it is 
demanded in the name and for the 
behoof of the poor l 

An hospital in a city is •supported 
entirely by landed estates, bequeath- 
ed to it by the charity of former 
times, and maintains, as at Milan, 
thousands of the sick poor, without 
burdening any human being. The 
Radicals demand that the land which 
maintains this hospital is to be re- 
lieved of the burden, and that it is to 
be laid entirely upon a subscription 
or assessment from the middling ami 
lower oylers. What \\ ould we say 
of the intellect of any men who 
should insist on such a demand, in 
the idea that they were thereby be- 
nefiting the industrious classes 'l Yet 


this is precisely wliat the innovating 
party every where do, when they 
propose that the landholders, who 
now constitute the clergy, should he 
relieved of that duty, and it should 
be borne entirely by the indigent 
and hard-working part of the com- 
munity. 

Admitting that some of the clergy 
are indolent or negligent of their 
sacred functions, the question is, do 
they not do a great deal more work 
for their money than the ordinary 
landholders who do nothing, than the 
young squires who ride after foxes 
and hares, or the noblemen who race 
at Newmarket, or dance at A1 mack’s ? 
This is the other alternative. By 
extinguishing tithes, you make a pre- 
sent of L.‘ 2 , 000,000 u-year to that por- 
tion of the landholders who do no- 
thing, at the expense of that portion 
who do something ; you exterminate 
the class who devote at least a part 
of their time to the religious instruc- 
tion of the labouring classes, to en- 
rich that which does nothing what,- 
e\er for that object; and you reduce 
the poor, who now in every Christian 
country receive religious instruc- 
tion gratis, to the necessity of either 
remaining altogether without it, — in 
other words, of relapsing into a state 
of barbarism, or of paying for it out 
of their own hard earnings. 

In like manner take the Corn Laws, 
and consider whether they could be 
abolished, or seriously modified, 
without ruining all the other classes 

of the state, and rendering the revo- 
lutionary progress altogether inevi- 
table. Corn can be raised in Poland 
for 18s. a<juaitei\ and laid down in 
any harbour in Britain for J3.*3 h. Now, 

if a free importation of grain is per- 
mitted, we are told by the advocates 
of free trade, that wheat will he sold 
in every market in England for 38 s. 
or 40 s., and that this must bring 
down the price of provisions of every 
sort to nearly a half of their pre- 
sent amount. Supposing that this 
were the case, what must be the 
consequence of suchfa change upon 
the existing state of society in the 
country V The first effect of such a 
change, of course, must be, that, great 
part of the land will be thrown out 
of tillage ; and if, in consequence of 
this diminution in the supply of 
home produce, the price of grain is 
not restored to its former lerel, the 
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inevitable result will be, that the 
price of every other article in life 
will fall in the same proportion. 
Wages, whether of country labour- 
ers or manufacturers, will fall to the 
same amount. If grain is reduced 
from 70s. to 3js. a quarter, wages 
will fall from 18d. to 9d. a day. The 
condition of the labourer, whether 
in the town or the country, will re- 
main the same ; with this difference, 
that a large portion of the land will 
be thrown out of tillage, anti a pro- 
portional diminution effected, both 
in the employment of the rural la- 
bourers, and the amount of manu- 
factures which they will take off in 
the home market. 

Hut the consequences of the change 
will not rest here ; and though the 
labouring classes will not be bene- 
fited by the change of prices, the na- 
tional prosperity will be irrevocably 
destroyed by such an alteration. I 'or 
if the. price of pro\ isions is seriously 
altered by the change in the Corn 
Laws, how are the existing burdens, 
whether of individuals or the state, 
to be discharged t Rents of course 
must fall, and that right speedily, 
with the reduction in the price of 
agricultural produce; and if this is 
the case, how art? the existing bur- 
dens on the landed proprietors — the 

mortgages, the family provisions, the 
jointures— to be discharged r How 
is the national debt to be maintained, 
if, from a (re tie rat change of prices, 
every man’s income is reduced to 
one-half its former amount r How 
is the weight of private debts to be 
borne, if the amount of the creditors’ 
claims is from this alteration dou- 
bled 'i It is ev ident that the thing is 
out of the question. We have alrea- 
dy found how grievous was the addi- 
tion made to the weight of debts by 
the change of prices consequent on 
the alteration of the currency in 1819 
and 1820. Another similar change 
of prices, acting simultaneously with 
the anxiety and distress consequent 
on Reform and incipient revolution, 
would land the nation in general in- 
solvency. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
effects anticipated from the repeal 
' of the Corn Laws, and held*forth as 
unmitigated good by the innovators, 
would in reality be the first and most 
certain step to general ruin ; and that 
the nation could by nothing be more 


certainly precipitated into that Btate 
of insolvency which is the sure pre- 
cursor of revolutionary confiscation, 
than by the adoption of such mea- 
sures. 

The speedy emancipation of the 
Negroes in the West Indies is an- 
other favourite project of the Revo- 
lutionists; and it is the more to be 
dreaded, because it speaks to the 
generous and humane feelings of our 
nature, and its peril is not obvious 
but to those possessed of historical 
information. The Harries of Jamaica 
may, it is thought, however, follow- 
ing so soon on the destruction of St 
Domingo, open the minds of the most 
inconsiderate to the enormous peril 
of such changes. It is evident, since 
the rumour even of approaching eman- 
cipation precipitated the slaves of 
that unhappy colony into that disas- 
trous revolt, that any thing approach- 
ing to its reality would soon visit 
\* with the same devastation and ruin 
which, upon a similar innovation, 
overwhelmed the once beautiful and 
flourishing St Domingo- Now, if the 
West India Islands ate once lost to 
Britain, or so involved in insurrec- 
tion and confusion as to be the same 
as lost, revolutionary confiscation 
must immediately ensue at home, to 
make good that great hiatus in the 

revenue of the state which must 
arise from such a catastrophe. The 
duties on West India produce being 
L. 7,000, 000 a-year, the manufactures 
which its inhabitants take off from 
the mother state, L.7, 000,000 more, 
and the revenue derived from the 
landholders ami merchants of the 
islands resident in Great Britain, at 
least as much again, it is impossible 
to suppose that these great sources 
of public and private income can be 
lost to the state, in its present afflict- 
ed condition, without inducing a ge- 
neral public and private bankruptcy. 

The confiscation of the Funds, or 
some equivalent measure, either of 
taxing that species of property to the 
exclusion of others, or of lowering 
the interest of the debt without the 
consent of the creditors, is the only 
measure which would afford any 
tiling like a substantial relief to the 
overburdened finances of The state. 
But how illusory would be such a 
prospect, and bow terrible and far- 
spread would be the scene of mi- 
sery which that great revolutionary 
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measure would occasion ! Without 
mentioning that the Funds*are vest- 
ed in 280,000 individuals, of whom 
probably 200,000 are heads of fami- 
lies, and consequently that their con- 
fiscation or serious reduction would 
reduce to beggary at least a million 
of the most meritorious and indus- 
trious of the community, let it only 
be considered how dreadful would 
be the effect of such a measure upon 
public and private credit. The Bank 
of England, and with it all the pub- 
lic and private banks throughout the 
kingdom, would instantly break, — 
bills would every where cease to be 
discounted, — cash credits would 
cease, or be peremptorily called up, 
— every debtor would find his whole 
creditors on his back at once, and in 
proportion to the clamour with which 
he would be assailed for the pay- 
ment of his debts, would he the dif- 
ficulty he would experience in inn- 
king good his own claims from his 
debtors. What would be the misery, 
ruin, and starvation which would 
result from such a state of things in 
n great comingjftial and manufactu- 
ring couutry, Where at least nine- 
tenths of the community are main- 
tained by the daily wages of labour, 
and would instantly perish on their 
termination, it is hardly possible to 

conceive. It is probably no exagge- 
ration to affirm, that the wide-spread 
and far-famed suffering indueed by 
the French Revolution, would he 
nothing in comparison : for in France, 
the beautiful but flimsy fabric of 
credit had not been raised when the 
Revolution broke out ; paper money 
was unknown ; the national debt was 
little more than a third of that which 
now weighs down this country, and 
the manufacturing classes were not 
a tenth of those who now overwhelm 
the British Isles. 

And let no man flatter himself so 
far as to imagine, that, because he 
has no money himself in the Funds, 
therefore he would not he a sufferer 
by their confiscation. From the So- 
vereign on the throne to the captive 
in the dungeon, there is not an indi- 
vidual in the community w ho would 
not be grievously injured by such a 
catastrophe. The tradesman would 
be ruined by the extinction of his 
credit, and the ruin of a large por- 
tion of his customers; the farmer, 
by the breaking of the banks, in 
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whose paper all the wealth he pos- 
sessed consisted, and the impossi- 
bility of finding a profitable sale 
amidst the general insolvency of the 
community; the landlord, by the 
failure of his tenants ; the servants 
of Government, by the general ex- 
tinction of the revenue consequent 
on such a convulsion ; the labourers, 
by the decay of rural employment; 
the manufacturers, by the destruc- 
tion of the system of credit, which 
is the life and soul of manufacturing 
industry. All — whether high or low, 
rich or poor — would sutler exten- 
sively, irremediably, by such * con- 
vulsion. But let it not be imagined, 
that, because the effects of such a 
measure would be as disastrous as 
has now been depicted, that there- 
fore it will not be eagerly demanded 
by a numerous and noisy portion of 
the community, and that the distress 
of Government may not become 
such as to c ompel even a Conserva- 
tive Administration, fully aware of 
the consequences, to adventure on 
the dreadful step. It is the nature 
of revolutionary changes, by lead- 
ing men on from one thing to ano- 
ther, to familiarise them with disas- 
ters from which at first they would 
have recoiled with horror ; and it is 
the unhappy effect of distress, whe- 
ther in individuals or nations, to 
suggest plans of immediate relief, 
even when fraught with the most 
apparent ultimate min. If we would 
avoid falling into an abyss, we must 
not follow the path which leads to 
it. 

What renders a confiscation of 
funded property, with all its conse- 
quent horrors, a measure which is 
always adopted in the later stages of 
revolution, is, that the means of dis- 
charging the national obligations no 
longer exist, and that the temporary 

relief which it promises to the Go- 
vernment is too great a temptation 
for an insolvent Administration to 
withstand. That is the thing which, 
from first to last, precipitates all re- 
volutionary changes, and renders a 
false step, once taken, in general irre- 
trievable. It is the increasing em- 
barrassments of the Treasury, the 
failure of all the ordinary sources of 
revenue, with the anxiety# distrust, 
and agitation of the times, which in 
the end force the most upright Mi- 
nisters to measures of confiscation ; 
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and of these, none are found to afford 
any relief, even for a time, but this, 
which* by cutting off’ at one blow the 
old creditors of Government, exhi- 
bits the delusive hope that it will at 
length reduce the' public expendi- 
ture within the national income. 

It is obvious, therefore, to any one 
who will attentively consider the 
subject, that measures of revolu- 
tionary confiscation must follow ne- 
cessarily and immediately any of the 
great innovations which are now 
pressed on the country as the first 
fruits of Reform ; and that, unless a 
stand’ is noi$ made against any far- 
ther Tftange, the downward progress 
of the stream will speedily become 
irresistible. It is a law of nature, 
that the passion for political innova- 
tion, like every other passion of the 
human heart, soon becomes by in- 
dulgence insatiable, and that unless 
its victim has the resolution to pause 
in the commencement, of the career, 
he has no chance of escaping de- 
struction. It is much more difficult 
now to stem the torrent than it 
would have beeu a year ago; it will 
he much more difficult a year hence 
than it is now. A single great mea- 
sure of innovation once passed the 
Ueformed Parliament, and the future 
career of revolution cannot be stop- 
ped. It will become as irresistible 
as that of guilt is to the sinner, or 
the progress of embarrassment to 
the hopeless bankrupt. Even if our 
future rulers, after such a step, 

should have tlie firmness of the 
Duke of Wellington, the eloquence 
of Pitt, dir the energy of Napoleon, 
and shbuld apply the j#gios of 
Herculean strength to resist the tor- 
rent, they will he swept away by its 
fury. National insolvency is the 
fatal rock on which they must split; 
necessity the stern force which will 
drive them into revolutionary con- 
fiscation. The unerring law of na- 
ture, which makes public revenue 
decline in periods of agitation and 
Hufferiiur, is the force which will 
impel them forward: the monsoon 
does not blow with a steadier gale, 
nor the hurricane with a fiercer blast. 

Hitherto the people of England 
have beeu saved from all these re- 
volutionary perils by the steady 
power df Aristocracy, which, being 
necessarily and uniformly Conser- 
vative, has protected them from all 


the dangers of a' career of innova- 
tion. That power is now destroyed, 
whether wisely or not we will not 
stop to enquire; suffice it to say that 
it U destroyed , and that the Revolu- 
tionary Party has gained as great ad- 
ditional strength as the Conservative 
has lost by the change. Now, there- 
fore, the electors of England have 
no barrier to defend them but their 
own resolution; and uuless their 
good sense can withstand the seduc- 
tion of their demagogues, the nation 
will speedily be precipitated into 
the fatal vortex of the French Revo- 
lution. One false step now taken 
is irretrievable ; a single revolu- 
tionary measure now passed, and all 
will follow rapidly and inevitably, 
how anxious soever they may be to 
avoid the gulf, when it. ope us be- 
neath their feet. One innovating 
Parliament now returned, and Eng- 
land, with all its millions ot indus- 
trious subjects, is lost for ever. 

Already the Revolutionary Party, 
shouldered into Parliament by the 
emancipation of the Catholics, lias 
acquired such a dcgxec of power and 
influence, as to be Sw but ii resistible. 
More than once O’Connell lias beard- 
ed the Prime. Minister ; and Earl Grey, 
supported as he is by the. English 
Reformers, has been forced to yield 
to the threat of desertion by the Irish 
party. If this party, which at present 
does not number *10 Members, is now 
so powerful when the old Conserva- 
tive Members exist to withstand it, 
what will it ho if it is raised to UK) in 
the new Pari iament,aml all those esta- 
blished opponents are withdrawn? It 
is more than ever necessary, there- 
fore, now for the electors tluough- 
out all the country to think seriously 
on the mighty interests which are 
dependent on their decision, and the 
irrevocable ronseqiienc.es u hich will 
follow one n&ngle erroneous choice 
in their representatives. If the Eng- 
lish institutions are destroyed under 
the action of the Reform act, the 
cause of freedom is irrovorablj r lost 
for modern Europe. If England, with 
its sagacious character, its conserva- 
tive interests, its public newspapers, 
its free discussion, its general edu- 
cation, ia precipitated by Reform into 
the same career of blood and confis- 
cation as France, it will become evi- 
dent that the excitation is too power- 
ful for human nature, even in its most 
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elevated circumstances; and that if 
we would avoid falling through an- 
archy into despotism, we must never 
attempt to extend political power to 
the lower orders. The cause, there- 
fore, not ouly of British, but of Eu- 
ropean freedom, is at stake; and not 
only will unutterable misery be fixed 
on themselves, but eternal damna- 
tion brought on their cause, if, yield- 
ing to the clamour of demagogues, 
they forget that they should now be 
the Conwoattue Party — that on them 
now depend the foi tunes of the state. 

The cii cu instance, joined to a fall- 
ing revenue, which/ in every age 
ami country, has brought on revo- 
lutionary convulsions shortly after 
any considerable extension of poli- 
tical power to the gieat body of the 
people, lias been, that they foi get that 
tl»ej have been tiansfeired fiom the 
i :mks of Opposition into those of (io- 
\ eminent — that the tiansposition has 
been suddenly effected without their 
having made the requisite change in 
their habits and vviRhes — and that 
they cariv, in consequence, into the 
possession ol power, the passions 
and the ideas which are suited only 
to the jealous observeih of its con- 
duct. Theie is the di cudful dangei. 
The new electois foi get that they ate 
now invested with supieme autho- 
rity — that the restraints which form- 
erly coerced them have been re- 
moved, and that the indulgence ot 
tlieii passions, the \ ehemcnce of theft 

language, the precipitance of their 
conduct, now produce irreparable 
consequences. They forget, in shot t, 
that they have changed -sides with 
theii opponents, and that if they 
would avoid all the horrors of ship- 
wreck, they must now imitate the cau- 
tion and foiesight of the veteran at 
the helm. The Conservatives clemly 
perceived the danger # the conti- 
nuance of such ideas in the Reform- 
ing Party, when once invested with 
the reins of power; they pointed 
them out in eleai and emphatic lan- 
guage, but they were told, that edu- 
cation had provided an effectual an- 
tidote for this danger, and that the 
reading of the newspapers had so 
opened the minds of the new elec- 
tor, that they could be safely in- 
vested with supreme authority.— 
Now, therefore, is the time, and tho 
only time , for shewing that these fears 
on the part of the Anti-reformers were 
vol. nxn. no. cxcvn. 


ill, and these expectations dA the 
part of the Reformer? well founded ; 
but let it be recollected, that if this 
is not the case — lfjthe innovating pas- 
sions, and the revolutioriary ambi- 
tion which animated the Reformers 
when struggling for power, continue 
to influence them when in full pos- 
session of it, the destruction of them- 
selves and their country is unavoid- 
able; and they will go down to pos- 
terity as men who, from insane ambi- 
tion, contended for the possession of 
power, which, upon its hist acquisi- 
tion, they pioved themselves ft#a)ly 
unfit 1o enjoy. 

In our last number was suggested 
the propriety of a general under- 
standing among the Conservative 
party as to confining their patronage 
and employment to those who were 
hostile to i evolutionary principles; 
and the suggestion, as we anticipa- 
ted, 1ms given rise to uiimeasuied 
obloquy and clamour from the Radi- 
cal pai ty. If we had ev er doubted 
as to the proptiety of the sugges- 
tion, it would have been removed 
by the powerful and instantaneous 
effect produced by its publication. 
It is evident we have hit the Revolu- 
tionary party at last between wind 
aud water. They are quite consci- 
ous that nearly the whole property 
of the state is against them ; that they 
me fed, aud lodged, and maintained 
chiefly by Conservative wealth; that 
then bread is dependent mainly on 
Conservative industry, and their em- 
ployment on Conservative capital. 
Vet, wh^ritiiis is notorioiufcly the 
case, theHSie the hardihood to ex- 
pect, and the eft'iontciy to demand, 
that all the wealth of the state shall 
continue to be poured into their 
hands to enable them to subvert it; 
that tlic accumulations of ages shall 
be given to a party who openly aim 
at their destruction, and the indus- 
try of the tranquil be unceasingly ex- 
eited to maintain and nourish the 
revolutionary. Like^tlie husband- 
man and the viper in the fable, they 
expect that they are not only to be 
taken by the hand, ftit pressed in 
the bosom of those whom they are 
about to Sting to death; that the Con- 
servatives are not only tobtretcb out 
their neck to the revolutionary axe, 
but furnish their enemies with the 
means of purchasing it < 

In truth, the leniency, modera- 
$ 
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tton, and humanity of the ^Tories 
have been such, that it has utterly 
subverted the ideas of right and 
wrong among their opponents, and 
accustomed them to a conduct so 
diametrically the reverse of that 
which they pursue in return, that 
they are horror-struck when a pro- 
posal even is made to turn upon them 
their own weapons. The Conser- 
vatives, during the latter years of 
their ascendency, governed the state 
with such lenity, that party spirit nl- 
most disappeared. Promotion was 
conferred at least as much on the 
Whigs as on their own adherents, 
and nearly all the measures of Go- 
vernment, unhappily for the state, 
were adopted from the suggestion 
of the Opposition benches. No soon- 
er did the Whigs get into power, 
than the arrogance and tyranny of 
revolutionary measures at once were 
put in force ; the Tories were uni- 
versally removed even from the most 
subordinate situations; the Queen 
even was compelled to dismiss her 
Chamberlain, because he did not 
vote on the Reform Question ; and 
Sir H. Parnell, for refusing to sanc- 
tion the Russian - Dutch job, was 
nummarily turned off. The Radical 
newspapers lia\e never ceased to 
urge a general and sweeping remo- 
val of all Conservatives from every 
situation, high and low, without ex- 
ception, under Government, and to 
stigmatize Earl Grey as an imbecile, 
because he did not instautly comply 
with the harsh demand. The vio- 
lence ofjthe Radicals, as all the world 
knows, has been such, tbstUie oppo- 
nents of . Reform coutsTnot stand 
forward to express their opinions in 
any part of the country, but at the 
hazard of their lives. Bristol was 
burnt and sacked, Nottingham and 
Derby overwhelmed with revolu- 
tionary violence, and every man in 
London or Edinburgh, who declined 
to submit to the mandates of the im- 
perious rabble, as to illuminating, 
stoned, wounded, or bad his proper- 
ty destroyed. The very Radical pa- 
pers, who areJoudeBt in reprobating 
the defensive*neaHureH suggested to 
the Conservatives, declare, “ that they 
would like to see the man ho would 
dare in . Edinburgh to come to the 
hustings and vote for a Tory candi- 
date;’* and recount, with undisguised 
satisfaction, the universal ana revo- 


lutionary combination against tithes 
in Ireland. Measures are openly 
advocated by the Radical press, 
pledges are proposed to be exacted 
Irom the members of Parliament at 
the approaching election, which will 
utterly and avowedly destroy the 
interests, blast the industry, or con- 
fiscate the fortunes of the Conserva- 
tive party, and with that for ever 
ruin the future prospects of Great 
Britain. Yet with all this violence 
and injustice, past, present, and to 
come, the Radicals express the ut- 
most horror at the suggestion even 
of defensive measures by their oppo- 
nents, and exclaim about the extreme 
harshness of the least return to them 
of the weapons which they have so 
liberally made use of in their own 
warfare. They expect that the Con- 
servatives are to go oii showering 
down upon them benefits of every 
description, while they are inces- 
santly engaged in destroying their 
fortunes; and that, imitating the 
beneficence of the. Supreme Being, 
they are under the most extreme 
provocation to eaiijse their rain to 
fall alike upon the just and upon the 
unjust. 

Wo should be the last to recom- 
mend that any measures should be 
adopted in ordinary limes, and with 
fair political opponents, which should 
interrupt the connexions, or embitter 
the charities, of domestic life. The 
Conservatives, ever at the head of 
all charitable or munificent institu- 
tions, and whose rule has been sig- 
nalized by such excessive political 
gentleness, have given the best evi- 
dence timer they aie not inclined to 
commence measures of division or 
rigour. It is os defensive Measures* 
and defensive mettsuies alone , that we 
recommend a withdrawal of patron- 
age from the Revolutionary party ; 
and as sucfhve style ail who, navuuj 
got reform , seek to agitate the na- 
tion to ulterior measures of innova- 
tion. Lit the innovators return to 
the tranquil industry aud kindly feed- 
ing of ordinary life; let them cease 
to support revolutionary candidates, 
or exact pledges to revolutionary 
measures; Jet them cease to stone 
and assault electors opposed to their 
favourites, or burn and destroy cities 
suspected of adverse principles, and 
we shall be the first to recommend 
the return, by the Conservatives, to 
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the^ undistinguishing beneficence of 
their former conduct. 

The manner in which this propo- 
sal has been received by the differ- 
ent parties is strikingly characteris- 
tic of the different principles of ac- 
tion by which they have been actu- 
ated. The Radicals have exclaimed 
against it with the utmost fury, as the 
most unchristian and unsocial pro- 
posal that ever was made, well know-* 
ing all the time that it is the prin- 
ciple on which they themselves have 
acted for 30 years, and are acting 
incessantly at this moment in every 
part of the kingdom. It is by stick- 
ing together, confining all their pa- 
tronage and support to their own 
side, and praising each other exclu- 
sively on every occasion, that the 
Whigs, as a party, have become so 
powerful. We are far from wishing 
the Conservatives to imitate their 
exclusive reading arid associating to- 
gether, which have gone so far to 
blind and bewilder their opponents’ 
judgment on all political affairs, and 
we should be the last to recommend 
that they should ever, on any occa- 
sion towards the unfortunate, forget 
the undistinguishing charity and be- 
neficence, which is the glory of their 
party, not less than the. injunction of 
their religion. But while this is ad- 
mitted on the one hand, the question 
remains on the other, whether, in 
the distribution of their patronage, in 
encouraging the industry of the afflu- 
ent and the prosperous, they should 
not let it be understood that they 
will prefer those who are inclined 
to save, rather than destroy their 
country ? That is the question. Are 
they, when the enemy have been 
discharging for long red-hot shot at 
them, to go on returning volleys of 
powder over their heads ? The* Re- 
volutionists are actuated by nothing 

but political ambition, or the desire 
of individual elevation. Nothing will 
move them but something which 
immediately affects their interests. 
If the Conservatives go on, showering 
upon them benefits, while they are 
incessantly engaged in compassing 
their destruction, they may depend 
upon it that destruction will speedi- 
ly bo accomplished. It is because 
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they see that the secret of their own 
political warfare, so long practised, 
and with such success by thetn, has 
been discovered, that the Revolution- 
ists are so vehement in reprobating 
its adoption by the friends of order. 

Many, on the other hand, of the 
most upright, humane, and respect- 
able of the Conservatives have, them- 
selves, expressed the utmost aver- 
sion to such a proposal. We honour 
such feelings : it shews how strongly 
the principles of religion and pa- 
triotism have struck root in their 
minds, and how generally they have 
adopted the true principle, that evil 
should not he done that good may 
come of it. The very fact, that a large 
part of the Conservative body are 
averse to such measures, proves how 
beneficent and liberal has been their 
former conduct, and how little they 
have imitated the bad example set 
them by their opponents, and so 
strenuously urged for adoption by 
the Revolutionary press. But the 
question remains, Is such conduct, 
however amiable or respectable on 
ordinary occasions, the proper way 
to meet* a revolution r Is the bene- 
ficence and gentleness of ordinary 
life the way to combat a highway- 
man who has a pistol at your throat ? 
That is the point. In truth, it is this 
very gentleness and humanity of 
their conduct which, in every age 
and country where revolution has 
prevailed, has led to the overthrow 
of the Conservative by the Move- 
ment party ; they are unwilling, as 
the Girondists were in France, “ to 
come to extreme measures, an#l 
would rather be the guillotined than 
the guillotiners ; they go on acting on 
principle, while their adversaries are 
acting on passion, and are dreaming 
of plans of beneficence while they 
are sharpening their poniards,”* 
Let measures of revolution cease to 
be agitated, or enjoined to the re- 
presentatives of the people; let a 
system he discontinued which threat- 
ens the lives and fortifnes of every 
man in the kingdom, and the agita- 
tors themselves at le|t as much as 
their adversaries ; let the dagger be 
taken iroip the throat of the nation, 
and we shall be the first to recooi- 


1 Louvet, Memoirs, 32. 
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mend an universal oblivion of the 
past, and that Tory wealth shall con- 
tinue, as heretofore, to nourish and 
maintain Whig independence. * 

The Radical papers have done us 
the honour liberally to quote our 
former observations on this subject. 
If they are not conscious of an un- 
tenable cause, let them also insert 
the preceding; observations. 

The principal point which requires 
the consideration of the electors at 
this crisis, is, what is the character 
of the representatives whom they 

should select for the next Parlia- 
ment ? Now, on this point the follow- 
ing observation seems of the last im- 
portance. 

The great point for every real 
friend to his country to look to, in 
returning a representative to Parlia- 
ment, is, what is the chief danger to 
be apprehended during its continu- 
ing to hold the reins of the state ? 
front what quarter does the wind 
blow most lie reel y ? and where is 
the rampart of liberty and order to 
be strengthened by the patriotic, and 
the good ? In former times, during 
the days when the power of the 
Crown “ had increased, was increa- 
sing, and should be diminished,” it 
was strongly urged upon the peo- 
ple, that it was trom the Crown that 
the peril to freedom was then to be 
apprehended, ami that it was the 
duty of every true patriot to return 
such members as would set them- 
selves against any farther encroach- 
ment of regal power. Is that the 
quarter from which danger is now to 
oe apprehended '( Is it From the un- 
due influence of the Peers, or the 
overwhelming power of the Crown, 
that public freedom ifc now threaten- 
ed ? Is it not rather from popular 
violence, from the insane career of 

revolution, from the restless spirit 
of innovation, the insatiable ambi- 
tion of democracy, and the perilous 
dreams of political theorists ? Is 
there any man in the kingdom, not 

a decided anarchist and revolution- 
ist, who doijhls that this is the dan- 
ger with which we are now threaten- 
ed? that our liberties are indeed in 
peril, but that the danger conies from 
the other quarter from that where it 
formerly appeared? and that it is 
not the weight of the Crown, or the 
ascendency of the Nobles, but the 

despotism of Jacobin Clubs, the 


tyranny of a Committee of Public 
Safety, or the sword of a Napoleon, 
which is now to be dreaded ? If this 
is avo wedly and confessedly the case, 
what is the course of a true patriot ? 
of that upright and estimable cha- 
racter, a Whig of former daysf of 
the friend of freedom, from what- 
ever side it is menaced, and the foe 
-to tyranny, in whatever quarter it 
appears ? Clearly to set his face 
against this new and terrible enemy 
to liberty, which has sprung up so 
suddenly in a quarter where it was 
so little expected, and already made 
such fearful progress ; to shew the 
same front against popular, which * 
our ancestors have so long done 
against regal oppression; and, un- 
bonded by the majzfic of names, or 
the war-cry of parties, to hasten to 
the breach where the rampart of 
liberty is assaulted, by the troops, 
and under the banner, which had so 
long been employed in its defence. 

Conservative members, that is, 
members inclined, whether they are 
Whigs or Tories, to resist the farther 
progress of revolution, are at all 
times required in a free country, be- 
cause numbers are always to be 
found in such a state, who, from tur- 
bulence of character, desperation of 
circumstances, or the influence of a 
revolutionary press, are inclined to 
support the cause of innovation. 
Such members are more than ever 
required now, from the unexampled 
strength which recent events have 
given to the Government party. 
That the Revolutionists should not 
be allowed to get it all their own 
way ; that some obstacle should he 
thrown iu their way, and that we 
should not, within sight of the shores 
of France, embark in the insane ca- 
reer of the Constituent Assembly, 
will probably be admitted by the 
most ardent Reformer. But how is 
this obstacle to be created ; how is 
the rapid, the fearfully rapid , march 
of revolution to be stayed ; how, in 

short, is innovation to be rendered 
consistent with preservation, and 
revolution to be softened down to 
reformation, unless a large propor- 
tion of the new House of Commons 
are attached to Conservative princi- 
ples ? The House of Peers Is over- 
thrown ; that great and steady weight, 
which hitherto steadied all the move- 
ments of the political machine, is 
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now thrown off, and is never in fu- 
ture to be relied on in contemplating 
its movements. The Crown, shorn 
of half its former influence* by the 
redaction of the expenditure, and 
embarrassed by an almost insolvent 
treasury, is surely no longer the ob- 
ject of dread. Any one who should 
now talk of its power as formidable, 
would, as Dr Johnson long ago said, 
have been crying fire during the de- 
luge. All the Conservative elements 
in the constitution, therefore, have 
now been dissolved, except such as 
are to be found in,the House of Com- 
mons. If, therefore, the former pro- 
portion of Conservative members 
» only is returned, the progress of re- 
volution will he rendered inevitable ; 
because experience has proved that 
that proportion, even when support- 
ed by the Aristocracy, and for long 
by the Crown, was not a match for 
the Democracy. Jt is indispensable, 
therefore, unless we are at once to 
be launched without rudder or com- 
pass upon the ocean of anarchy, that 
the Conservative party be greatly 
strengthened in that branch of the le- 
gislature which may now he styled 
the National Assembly, and that this 
bulwark of order, removed from so 
many other quarters, should be ma- 
terially strengthened in the only re- 
maining one whore they can be re- 
stored with the least prospect of 
success. 

In the choice of men to discharge 
these important duties, the great 
thing to look to is firmness of mind, 
and uprightness of public and private 
character. Eloquence*, talents, in- 
formation, are valuable in the lead- 
ers of a party, and they have not 
been awanting in the late arduous 
contest on the Conservative side. 
But the qualities wanted in the great 
body of their followers are firmness 
and integrity, and the only evidence 
of their existence is to be found in 
the former lives of the candidates. 
If they have been distinguished for 
upright conduct as men and as citi- 
zens; if they have usefully and ho- 
nourably discharged their several 
duties ; if they have not hesitated, 
in trying times, and in opposition 
either to the influence of the throne 
or the mandates of the rabble, to 
stand forth as the defenders of the 
institutions of their country ; if they 
have been humane and munificent 


in private life; if they have shewn 
that capacity for managing their 
own concerns which is so imperi- 
ously required of them in underta- 
king those of the country; if their 
names are to be seen at the head of 
all useful or beneficent institutions ; 
if, in a word, they have shewed them- 
selves qualified, in Milton's words, 
“ to discharge faithfully and honour- 
ably all their duties as men and citi- 
zens, whether in peace or in war 
then they are the fit inen to be in- 
trusted in perilous times with the 
destinies or the state. But if they 
have shewn, by their previous lives, 
that they are not actuated by these 
principles ; if their regard for the 

f loor has been shewn only in stimu- 
ating their passions, and their love 
of freedom only in encouraging de- 
mocratic usurpation; if they are 
harsh or unfeeling landlords, faith- 
less or profligate husbands, or reck- 
less and desperate adventurers; if 
they have squandered their estates, 
ruined their fortunes, or compro- 
mised their reputations; if, in dan- 
gerous times, they have veered from 
the post of honour, and shewed that 
disposition to yield to popular inti- 
midation which is as contemptible 
and more dangerous than the «yco- 
phance of courtiers; if they have 
flattered the people when they did 
wrong, and inflated them with arro- 
gance when they should have re- 
minded them of thefr duties ; if they 
are arrogant and haughty in their 
private life, and selfish or unchari- 
table in their intercourse with the 
poor ; if, in short, they have UBed the 
people only as an engine to raise 

themselves and their party into 
power; then they may depend up- 
on it that they are not the men to 
whom political power can with safe- 
ty be intrusted. They will us<8k it 
only as a means of advanceme^ 
ruin the lower orders by neglecting 
their interests, and disquality thein 
from righting themselves by infla- 
ming their passions. They will flat- 
ter them as long as it suits their pur- 
poses to do so, and letyhem go when 
they have no longer an object to gain 
by such qpnduct; they will precipi- 
tate the nation into a career of inno- 
vation to which there is no en<l; and, 
having ruined the people by their 
extravagance, betray them by their 
baseness. It is by such men that 
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the cause of Revolution has In all 
ages been roost promoted; and it is 
l£ characters of a different stamp 
that its fury has ever been averted; 
by those who have scrupled not to 
discharge their duty in the most pe- 
rilous times; who have disdained to 
Hatter popular passion when it was 
led astray; and who, without at- 
tempting “ to disturb the peace of 
all the world,” have sought only to 
save it when ’twas wildest. 

Finally, let the electors in every 
part of the country consider wliat is 
the tendency of the revolutionary 
measures now in progress upon the 
Religion of the state; and what is 
the character, in this respect, of the 
allies with whom they have boon con- 
nected during the late Reform con- 
test. It is notorious, that in all other 
countries, the overthrow of religion 
has speedily followed the triumph 
of the democratic party; that in 
France, the throne and the altar fell 
together, and ten years elapsed, du- 
ring which there was neither Sun- 
day observed, nor children c hristen- 
ed, nor the communion administered, 
nor prayers offered up in France. 
No one can he so blind as not to see, 
in the present distracted and disas- 
trous state of that country, the con- 
sequence and the punishment of that 
terrible and unprecedented chasm 
in the religious education of a whole 
generation. Those who are desti- 
tute of all feelings of piety, and igno- 
rant of the truths of judgment to 
come, are always the first to revolt 
against the restraints either ot go- 
vernment or virtue in this world. 
The irreligious tendency of the Radi- 
cal party in this country is avowed, 
aild not even sought to be concealed ; 
the whole Radical party in Parlia- 
ment voted against any recognition 
oflpe Supreme Being, in the act re- 
vfpinr to the Cholera. If, therefore, 
tneeiectors of Great Brkaiu wish to 
destroy the faith and religion of their 
father — At tlyy would see Sunday 
abolished, churches closed, the (lead 
buried without any sen ice, children 
named without a blessing — if, in a 
word, they would see the Christian 
religion extinguished in this island — 

the iuk where it has hitherto remain- 


ed safe during all Abe fury of the de- 
luge— they have nothing to do but 

at^iie next election. The measures 
of innovation which they propose, 
will lead to the total destruction of 
religion in this empire, just as cer- 
tainly as they did in France, and that 
equally whether their supporters 
wish, or do not wish, that ulterior 
effect to follow. Men whose minds 
are unhinged in their ideas of go- 
vernment and social order, will not 
long remain subject to the restraints 
of the Christian faith. The Revolu- 
tionary party, who have flung aside 
all deference to God in the outset of w 
their career, are not likely to resume 
it in its close. 

But let not any one imagine that 
by pursuing this insane career lie 
will succeed in overturning the 
C hristian Faith, or add religious to 
political innovation. The Gospel 
will prove in the end too strong for 
its enemies ; here, as in France, the 
sad consequences of irreligion wilt 
be felt, and the nation he compelled* 
as there, to resume its observance*. 
But though the Christian Faith will 
rise tiiumphant over all its enemies, 
the nation which dotards, the gene- 
ration which forgets it, will be de- 
stroyed; and future ages turn to 
France and England, as to Sodom 
and Gomorrah, as the terrible ex- 
amples of the retributive justice jaf 
the Deity. Now i« tin* time to check 
this fatal career ; now the chariot is 
at the edge of the precipice, a little 
longer ami it will be precipitated 
into the abyss. Unerring wisdom is 
now preparing for us a more lasting 
punishment than fire or brimstone ; 
the punishment of our own passions 
and vices. These passions have been 
vehemently excited by the late chan- 
ges in the constitution ; their farther 
indulgence will prove fatal to every 
principle of order and devotion, l;n-. 
less ail who revere their religion, 
and love their country, now combine 
to resist the farther prograss of in- 
novation, the day of salvation will 
be lost, the torrent of revolution 
rendered ungovernable, and Britain, 
with all its millions, consigned for 
ever to the waves. 
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suggesting to startled ianry the no- 
tion, that within the dim confiues of 
the “ labouring air” mischief was 
working to the world. 

The heat was intolerable, keeping 1 
almost everybody within doors. The 
very dogs, and other cattle in r the 
streets, stood everywhere panting 
and loath to move. There was a pro- 
digious excitement, or rather agita- 
tion, diffused throughout the coun- 
try, especially London ; for, strange 
to say, (and thousands will recollect 
the circumstance,) it had been for 
some time confidently foretold by 
certain enthusiasts, religious as well 
as philosophic, that the earth was 
to be destroyed that very day; in 
short, that the awful Ji'oumknt was 
at hand! Though not myself over 
credulous, or given to superstitious 
fears, I own that on coupling these 
fearful predictions with the unusual, 
ov rather unnatural, aspect of the 
day, I more than once experienced 
sudden qualms of apprehension as I 
rode along on my daily rounds. I did 
not so much communicate alarm to 
the various circles 1 entered, as catch 
it from them. Then, again, I would 
occasionally pass a silent group of 
passengers clustering round a street- 
preacher, who, true to his vocation, 
“ redeeming the time” seemed by 
Ids gestures, and the disturbed coun- 
tenances around him, to be foretell- 
ing all that was /rightful. The toue of 
excitement which per\ aded my feel- 
ings was further heightened by a con- 
versation on the prevailing topic 
which 1 had in the course of the 
morning with the distinguished poet 

and scholar, Mr . With what 

fearful force did he suggest proba- 
bilities; what vivid, startling colour- 
ing did he throw over them ! It was, 
indeed, a topic congenial to his 
gloomy imagination. He talked to 
in short) till my disturbed fancy 
realized the wildest chimeras. 

“ Great God, Dr !” said he, 

laying, bis hand suddenly on myarm, 
his great black eyes gleaming with 
mysterious awe— “ 1 Think, only 
thiuk ! What, if, at the moment we 
are talking together, a comet, whose 
track the peering eye ofYsrieiice has 
never traced— whose very existence 
is kopwn to none but God, is wing 
lug its fiery w,iy towards our earth, 
awlft as the lightning, and with force 
Inevitable ! Is it at this instant dash- 


ing to fragments some mighty orb 
limt obstructed its progress, and then 
passing on towards us, disturbing 
system after system in Its way? — 
How — when will the frightful crash 
be f?lt ? Is its heat now blighting 
our atmosphere ? — Will combustion 
jfirst commence, or shall wc be at 
*bnce split asunder into innumerable 
fragments, and sent drifting through 
infinite space ? — Whither — whither 
shall we fly ! what must become of 
our species? — Is the Scriptural Judg- 
ment then coming? — Oh, Doctor, 
what if all these things are really at 
hand f” 

Was this imaginative raving cal- 
culated to calm one’s feelings : — By 
the, time 1 reached home, late in the 
afternoon, I felt in a fever of excite- 
ment. 1 found an air of apprehen- 
sion throughout the whole house. 
My wife, children, and a young visi- 
tor, were all together in the parlour, 
looking out for Ync,tlnoiigh the win- 
dow, anxiously— and with paler faces 
than they might, choose to own. The 
\isitor just alluded to, by the way — 

was a Miss Agues P , a girl of 

about twenty-one, the daughter of 
an old friend and patient of mine, 
ller mother, a widow, (with no other 
child than this,) Aided in a village 
about fifty miles from town— from 
which she was expected, in a few 
days’ time, to take her daughter back 
again into the coutitry. Miss P — — ■ 
was without exception the most 
charming young woman I think 1 
ever met with. The beauty of her 
person but faintly shadowed forth 
the loveliness of her mind and the 
amiability of her character. There 
was a rich languor, or rather soft- 
ness of expression about her fea- 
tures, that to me is enchanting, and 
constitutes the highest and 'rarest 
style of feminine loveliness. Her 
dark, pensive, searching eyes, spoke 
a soul full of feeling and fancy. If 
you, reader, had but felt their gaze 
— had seen them — now glistening in 
liquid radiance upon you, frpin be- 
neath their long dark lashes— and 
then sparkling with enthusiasm, 
while the flush of excitement was on 
her beautiful features, and her white 
hands hastily folded back her au- 
burn tresses from her alabaster brow, 
your heart would have thrilled ati 
mirnc often lias, and you wotdd with 
mo have exclaimed in a sort of ec- 
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stasy— “ Star of your sex P* The 
tones of her voice, so mellbtt and 
various — and her whole carriage and 
demeanour. Aver c in accbrdance with 
the expression of her features. In 
person she was a little under the 
average height, but most exquisitely 
moulded and proportioned ; ana 
there was a Hebe-like ease and grace 
about all her features. She excelled 
in almost all feminine accomplish- 
ments ; but the “ things wherein her 
soul delighted” were music and ro- 
mance. A more imaginative, cthe 
realized creature was surely never 
known. It required all the fond and 
anxious surveillance of her friends 
to prevent her carrying her tastes to 
excess, and becoming, in a manner, 
unfitted for the “ dull commerce of 
dull earth !” No sooner had this 
fair being made her appearance in 
my house, arid given token of some- 
thing like a prolonged stay, than I 
became the most popular mail in the 
circle of my acquaintance. Such 
assiduous calls to enquire after my 
health, and that of my family ! — 
Such a multitude of men— young 
ones, to boot— and so embarrassed 
with a consciousness of the poorness 
of the pretence Jhat drew them to 
my house ! SucJrfnatronly enquiries 
from mothers and elderly female re- 
latives, into the nature and extent 
of “ sweet Miss P ’s expecta- 

tions !” During a former stay at my 
house, about six months before the 
>eriod of which I am writing, Miss 
*— surrendered her affections — 
(to the delighted surprise of all her 
friends and relatives) — to the quiet- 
est, and perhaps worthiest or her 
claimants— a young man, then pre- 
paring for orders at Oxford. Never, 
sure, was there a greater contrast 
between the tastes of a pledged 
couple: she all feeliug, romance, 
enthusiasm ; he serene, thoughtful, 
and matter-of-fact. It was most 
amusing to witness their occasional 
collisions on subjects which brought 

into play their respective tastes and 
qualities; and interesting to note, 
that the effect was invariably to 
raise the one in the other’s esti- 
mation — as if they mutually prized 
most the qualities of the other. 

Young N had spent two days in 

Loudon — the greater portion of them, 
I need hardly say, at my house— 


about a week before ; and lie and his 
fair mistress had disputed rather 
keenly on the topic of general dis- 
cussion — the predicted event of the 
10th of July. If she did not repose 
implicit faith in the prophecy, her 
belief had, somehow or another, ac- 
quired a most disturbing strength. 
He laboured hard to disabuse her of 
her awful apprehensions — and she 
as hard to overcome his obstinate 
incredulity. Each was a little too 
eager about the matter : and, for the 
first time since tbey’had known each 
other, they parted with a little cold- 
ness— yes, although he was to set 
off the next morning for Oxford! 
In short, scarcely any thing was 
talked about by Agnes hut the com- 
ing 10th of July : and if she did not 
anticipate the actual destruction of 
the globe, and the final judgment of 
mankind — she at least looked for- 
ward to some event, mysterious and 
tremendous. The eloquent enthusi- 
astic creature almost brought over 
my placid wife to her way of think- 
ing ! — 

To return from this long digres- 
sion— which, however, will be pre- 
sently found to have been not unne- 
cessary. After staying a few minutes 
in the parlour, I retired to my libra- 
ry, for the purpose, among other 
things, of making those entries in my 
Diary from which these “ Passages” 
are taken — but the psn lay useless in 
my hand. With my chin resting on 
the palm of my left hand, I sat at my 
desk lost in a reverie ; my eyes fixed 
on the tree which grew in the yard 
and overshadowed my windows. 
How still — how motionless — was 
every leaf! What sultry— oppressive 
—unnatural repose ! How it would 
have cheered me to hear the faintest 
“ sough” of wind — to see the breeze 
sweep freshening through the leaves, 
rustling and stirring them into life I 
—I opened my window, untied my 
neckerchief, and loosened my shirt 
collars — for I felt suffocated with the 

heat. I heard at length a faint pat- 
tering sound among the leaves of the 
tree— and presently there fell on the 
window-frame three or four large 
ominous dtops of rain. After gazing 
upwards for a moment or two on the 
gloomy aspect of the sky — I once 
more settled down to writing; and 
was dipping my pen into the ink- 
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stand, when there blazed about me, 
a ilasli of lightning with such a ghast- 
ly, blinding splendour, as defies all 
description. It was like what one 
might conceive to be a glimpse of 
Iieil — and yet not a glimpse merely 
— for it continued, i think, six or 
seven seconds. It was followed, at 
scarce an instant's interval, with a 
crash of thunder as if the world had 
been smitten out of its sphere, and 
was rending asunder ! — 1 hope these 
expressions will not he considered 
hyperbolical. No one, 1 urn sure, 
who recollects the occurrence 1 am 
describing, will require the appeal ! 
— May /never sec or bear the like 
again! — The sudden shock almost 
drove me out of my senses. I leaped 
inim my chair with consternation; 
and could think of nothing, at the 
moment, but closing my eyes, and 
shutting out from my ears the stun- 
ning sound of lire thunder. For a 
moment 1 stood literally stupified. 
Oil recovering myself, mv first im- 
pulse was to spring to the door, and 
rush down stair* in search of my 
wife and children. J heard, cm my 
way, the sound of shrieking proceed 
from tin* parlour in which 1 had left 
them. In a moment I had my w ife 
folded in my arms, and my children 
clinging with screams round my 
knees. My wife had fainted. While 
I was ciulcatounug to restore her, 
there came a pccAiid flash of light- 
ning, equally terrible with the first 
— and a second explosion of thunder, 
loud as one could imagine the dis- 
charge of a thousand paths of artil- 
lery directly over head. The win- 
dows — in fact the whole bouse, qui- 
vered with the shock. The noise 
helped to recover my wife from her 
swoon. 

“ Kneel down ! Lot e f Husband !” 
— slic gasped, endear oming to drop 
upon her knees— 11 Kneel down ! 
Pray — pray for us ! \\ e are undone !” 
After shouting till I was hoarse, and 
pulling the bell lepeutedly and vio- 
lently, one 6f the sen ants made her 
appearance— but in a state not far 
removed from that of her mistress. 
Both of them, however, recovered 
themselves in si few minutes, routed 

by the cEes of the children. " Wait a 
moment, line ” f aid I, “and I’ll fetch 
you a few iv.n i eg ■’mpi!”. — I step- 
ped into the ];•.{!; jo ,m, where 1 
generally kepi ‘-•'em pld b of dm"*. 


—and poured out a few drops of sal 
volatile. The thought then for the 

first time struck me, that Miss P 

was not iu the parlour I had just 
quitted. Where was she ? What 
would she say to all this ?— God bless 
me, where is she ?— I thought with 
increasing trepidation. 

“ Edward — Edward,” I exclaimed, 
to a servant who happened to pass 
the door of the room where I was 
standing ; “ where ’s Miss P ?” 

“ Miss P , sir ! — Why — I don’t 

—oli, yes !” he replied, suddenly re- 
collecting himself, “about five mi- 
nutes ago 1 saw her run very swift 
up stans, and haven’t seen her since, 
sir.” — “ What !” I exclaimed, with 
increasing trepidation, “ was it about 
the time that the first flash of light- 
ning came ?” — u Yes, it was, sir !” — 
“ Take this in to your mistress, and 
say 1 11 be with her immediately,” 
said 1, civing liim what I bad mixed. 
1 rushed up stairs, calling out as I 
wont, M Agues! Agnesi where are 
you ?” 1 received no answer. At 

length I reached tin* floor when 4 her 
bedroom lay. The door was closed, 
but not shut. 

“ Agnes ! Where are you F’ I en- 
quiied \ ery agitatedly, at tbe same 
time knocking at ton* door. 1 recei- 
ved no answer. 

“ Agnes! Agnes! For CJod’s-sake, 
speak ! — Speak, or 1 shall come into 
your room !” No reply was made ; 
and 1 thrust open the door. Hea- 
vens! (Jau I describe what 1 saw ! 

Within less than a yard of me stood 
the most fearful figure iny eyes hate 
ever beheld. It was Agnes ! — She 
was in the attitude of stepping to tbe 
door, with both arms extended, as if 
in a menacing mood. Her hair was 
partially dishevelled. Iler faco seem- 
ed whiter than the white dress she 
wore. Her lips were, of a livid hue. 
Her eyes, full of awful expression — of 
supernatural lustre, were fixed with 
a petrifying stare, on mo. Ob, lan- 
p uage fails me — utterly ! — Those eyes 
have never since been absent from me 
when alone ! 1 felt as though they 
were blighting the life within me. 

I could not breathe, much less stir. 

! strove to speak— hut could not 
utter i> sound. My lips seemed rigid 
as those I looked at. The horrors 
of night-mare were upon me. My 
eyes at length closed ; my head .seem- 
ed turning round— and for a moment 
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or two I lost all consciousness. I 
revived. 77/crc was the frightful 
thing still before me — nay, close to 
me I Though I looked at her, 1 never 
once thought of Agnes P . It 

was the tremendous appearance— - 
the ineffable terror gleaming from 
her eyes, that thus overcame me. 1 
protest I cannot conceive? any thing 
more dreadful I Miss P conti- 

nued standing perfectly motionless; 
and while I was gazing at her in the 
manlier 1 have been describing, a peal 
of thunder roused me to my self- 
possession. I stepped towards her, 
took hold of her baud, exclaiming 
“ Agnes — Agnes !” — and carried her 
to the bed, where 1 laid her down. 
It required some little force to press 
down her arms ; and 1 drew the eye- 
lids over her staring eyes mechani- 
cally. While in the act of doing so, 
a flash of lightning flickered luiidly 
over her — hut her eye neither qui- 
vered nor blinked. She seemed to 
have been suddenly deprived of all 
sense and motiou : in fact, nothing 
hut her pulse — if pulse it should be 
called — anti faint breathing, showed 
tint she lived. My eye wandered 
over her whole figure, dreading to 
meet some scorching trace of light- 
ning — but tlicrtww&b nothing of the 
kind. What laid happened to her t 
she frightened — to death? I 
spoke to her ; 1 called her by her 
name, loudly ; I shook her, ratlin 
violently: I might have acted it all 
to a statue ! — 1 rang the chamber- 
boll with almost frantic violence : 
and presently my wife and a female 
servant made their appearance in the 
room ; but I was far more embar- 
rassed than assisted by their pre- 
sence. “ Is she killed ?” murmured 
the former, as she staggered towards 
the bed, and then clung com ulsively 
to ine — “ llu* the lightning struck 
her 

1 was compelled to disengage my- 
self from her grasp, and hurry her 
into the adjoining room — whither I 
culled a servant to attend to her; and 
then returned to my hapless patient. 
Hut what was I to do ? Medical man 
as I was, 1 never had seen a patient 
in such circumstances, and felt as 
ignorant on the subject, as agitated. 
It was not epilepsy— it was not apo- 
plexy — a swoon — nor any known 
species of hysteria. The most re- 
markable feature of her case, and 


what enabled me to a.secifcaiii ibe 
nature of lier disease, was this; that 
if I happened accidentally to alter 
the position of her limbs, they retain - 
erf, for a short time, their new position . 

If, for instance, 1 moved her arm— 
it remained for a while in the situa- 
tion iu which I had last placed it, 
and gradually resumed its former 
one- If I raised her into an upright 
posture, she continued sitting so 
without the support of pillows, or 
other assistance, as exactly as if she 
had heard me express a wish to that 
effect, and assented to it; but, tlio 
horrid vacancy of her aspect I If I 
(derated one eyelid for a moment, to 
examine the state of the eye, it was 
some time in closing, unless l drew 
it over myself. All these circum- 
stances, — which terrified the ser- 
vant who si ood shaking at my elbow, 
and muttering, “ She’s possessed ! 
she’s possessed !— dSatan has her I” — 
convinced me that the unfortunate 
youug lady was seized with f ata- 
i.u’sv ; that rare mysterious affec- 
tion, so feai fully blending the condi- 
tions of life and death— presenting — 
so to speak— life in the aspect of 
death, and death in that of life I 1 
felt no doubt that extreme terror 
operating suddenly on a nervous 
system most highly excited, and a 
vi\ id, active fancy, hail produced the 
e fleets I saw. Doubtless tlu» first 
terrible outbreak of the 111 under- 
storm — especially ftie fierce splen- 
dour of that first flash of lightning 
which so alarmed myself— apparent- 
ly corroborating and realizing all her 
awful apprehensions of the predicted 
event, overpowered her at once, and 

flung her into the feaiful situation 
in which 1 found her— that of one 
a k u t.>Ti.i) in her terror-struck flight, 
towards the door of her chamber, 
lint strain — the thought struck me — 
had she received aiiy direct injury 
from the lightning? Had it blinded 
her ? It might bo so — for I could 
make no impression on the pupils 
of the eyes. Nothing could startle 
them into action. They seemed a 
little more dilated than usual, and 
fixed. 

1 confers that, besides the other agi- 
tating circumstances of tlyr moment, 
this extraordinary, this unprecedent- 
ed case too much distracted my self- 
possession to enable me promptly to 
deal with it. I had heard and read of, 
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but never before seen such a case. 
No time, however, was to be lost. 
I determined to resort at once to 
strong antispasmodic treatment. I 
bled her from the arm freely, ap- 
plied blisters behind the ears, im- 
mersed her feet, which, together 
with her hands, were cold as marble, 
in hot water, and endeavoured to 
force into her mouth a little opium 
and ether. Whilst the servants 
were busied about her, undressing 
her, and carrying my directions into 
effect, I stepped for a moment into 
the adjoining room, where 1 found 
my wife just recovering from a 
violent fit of hysterics. Her loud 
laughter, though so near me, 1 had 
not once heard, so absorbed was I 
with the mournful case of Miss 

P . After continuing with her 

till she recovered sufficiently to ac- 
company me down stairs, 1 returned 
to Miss P ’s bedroom. She con- 

tinued exactly in the condition in 
which I had left her. Though the 
water was hot enough almost to par- 


boil her tender feet, it produced no 
sensible effect on the circulation or 
the state of the skin ; and finding a 
strong determination of blood to- 
wards the regions of the head and 
neck, I determined to have her cup- 
ped between the shoulders. I went 
down stairs to drop a line to the 
apothecary, requesting him to come 
immediately with his cupping in- 
struments. As I was delivering the 
note into the hands of a servant, a 
man rushed up to the open door 
where I was standing, and, breath- 
less with haste, begged iny instant 
attendance on a patient close by, 
who had just met with a severe ac- 
cident. Uelying on the immediate 

arrival of Mr , the apothecary, 

I put on my hat and great coat, took 
my umbrella, and followed the man 
who had summoned me out. It rain- 
ed in torrents, for the storm, after 
about twenty minutes* intermission, 
burst forth again with unabated vio- 
lence. The thunder and lightning 
were really awful ! 


THE 110XEK. 


The patient who thus abruptly, 
and under circumstances inoppor- 
tunely, required my services, proved 

to be one Bill , a notorious 

boxer, who, in returning that even- 
ing from a great prize-fight, had been 
thrown out of his gig, the horse be- 
ing frightened by the lightning, and 
the rider, besides, much the worse 
for liquor, had his ankle dread- 
fully dislocated. He had been ta- 
ken up by some passengers, and 
conveyed with great difficulty to his 
own residence, a public-house, not 
three minutes’ walk from where I 
lived. The moment I entered the 
Lap-room, which I had to pass on my 

way to the staircase, I heard his 
groans, or rather howls, overhead. 
The excitement of intoxication, add- 
ed to the agonies occasioned by his 
accident, had<driven him, I was told, 
nearly mad. He was uttering the 
most revolting execrations as I en- 
tered his room. He damned him- 
self — his ill-luck (for it seemed he 

had lost considerable sums on the 
fight)— the combatants— the horse 
that threw ldin — the thunder and 
lightning— every tiling, in short, and 


every body about him. The sound 
of the thunder was sublime music 
to me, 'and the more welcome, be- 
cause it drowned the blasphemous 
bellowing of the monster I was visit- 
ing. Yes — there lay the burly box- 
er, stretched upon the bed, with 
none of his dress removed, except 
the boot from the limb that was in- 
jured — his new blue coat, with gla- 
ring yellow buttons, and drab knee- 
breeches, soiled with the street mud 

into which lie had been precipitated 
— his huge limbs, writhing in rest- 
less agony over the bed— his fists 
clenched, and his fiat, iron-featured 
face swollen and distorted with pain 
and rage. 

“ But, my good woman,” said 
I, pausing at the door, addressing 
myself to the boxer’s wife, who, 
wringing her hands, had conducted 
me up stairs ,* “ I assure you, I am 
not the person you should have sent 
to. It’s a surgeon’s, not a physician’s 
case ; 1 fear 1 can’t do much for him 

— quite out of my way’’ 

“ Oh, for God's sake— for the love 
of God, don’t say so !” gasped the poor 
creature, with affrighted emphasis— 
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“ oh, do something for him, or lie’ll 
drive us all out of our seusea— lie’ll 
be killing us !” 

“ Do something !” roared my pa- 
ti(iut, who had overheard the last 
words of his wife, turning his bloat- 
ed face towards me — “do something, 

indeed V ay, and be to you ! 

Here, here — look ye. Doctor — look 
ye, here l ” lie continued, pointing to 

the wounded foot, which, all crush- 
ed and displaced, and the stocking 
soaked with blood, presented ashock- 
iug appearance — “ look here, indeed ! 

— ah, that horse! that “horse. 1 ” 

his teeth gnashed, and his right hand 
was lifted up, clenched, with fury— - 
“ If I don’t break every bone in his 
■ ■ • body, as soon as ever I can stir 

this cursed leg again !” 

I felt, for a moment, as though 1 
had entered the very pit and pre- 
sence of Satan, for the lightning was 
gleaming over his ruffianly figure 
incessantly, and the thunder rolling 
close overhead while Jic was speak- 
ing. 

“llush! hush! you’ll drive the 
doctor away ! Fur pity’s sake, hold 

your tongue, or Doctor won’t 

come into the room to you !” gasped 
his wife, dropping on her knees lie- 
side him. 

“ Jia, ha! Lei him go! Only let 
him stir a step, and lame ats 1 am, 

me ! if I don’t jump out of bed, 

and teach him civility! lfcr<\ you 
doctor, as you rail voursell ! What’s 
to be done V” llealiy 1 was too much 
shocked, at the moment, to know. 
I was half inclined to leave tin* room 
immediately — and had a lair plea for 
doing so, in the surgical nature of 
the case— but the agony of the fel- 
low's wife induced me to do violence 
to my own feelings, and stay. After 
directing a person to be sent off, in 
my name, for the nearest surgeon, 1 
addressed myself to my task, and 
proceeded to remove the stocking. 
His whole body quivered with the 
anguish it occasioned; and 1 saw 
such fury gathering in his features, 
that 1 began to dread lest lie might 
rise up iu u sudden frenzy, and 
strike me. 

“ Oh ! oli I oh I — Curse your clum- 
sy hands! You don’t know no more 
nor a child,” ho groaned, “ what 
you’re about ! Leave it— leave it 
alone ! Give over with ye ! Doctor, 
— , I say— be off!” 


“ Mercy, mercy, Doctor!” sobbed 
his wife, in a whisper, fearing from 
my momentary pause, that I was go- 
ing to take her husband at his word — 
“ Don’t go away I Oh, go on — go 
on! It must be done, you know! 
Never mind what he says ! He’s only 
a little the worse for liquor now — 
and — and then the paint Go on, 
doctor ! lie’ll thank you the more 
for it to-morrow !” 

“ Wife ! Here !” shouted her hus- 
band. The woman instantly stepped 
iij) to him. He stretched out his 
Herculean arm, and grasped her by 
the shoulder. 

“ So — you ! I’m drunk, am 

1 ? I’m drunk , eh— you lying !” 

he exclaimed, and jerked her vio- 
lently away, right across the room, 
to the door, where the poor creature 
fell down, but presently rose, crying 
bitterly. 

“Get away! Get off — get down 
stairs — if you don’t want me to serve 
you the same again! Say I’m drunk— 
you beast?” With frantic gestures 
she obeyed — rushed down stairs— 
and I ivns left alone with her hus- 
band. I was disposed to follow her 
abruptly, but the positive dread of 
my life (for lie might leap out of 
1 »lm 1 and kill me Avitli a blow), kept 
me to my task. My flesh crept with 
disgust at touching his ! I examined 
the" vt ound, which undoubtedly must 
have given him torture enough to 
drive him mad, ahd bathed it in 
warm water ; resolved to pay no at- 
tention to his abuse, and quit the 
instant that the surgeon, who had 
been sent for, made his appearance. 
Al length he came. I breathed more 
freely, resigned the case into his 
hands, and was going to take up my 
liat, when he begged me to continue 
in the room, with such an earnest 
apprehensive look, that I reluctantly 
remained. I saw he dreaded as 
much being left alone with his pa- 
tient, as 1 1 It need hardly bo said 
that every step that was taken in 
dressing the wound, *was attended 
with the vilest execrations of the 
alien t. Such afoul-mouthed ruffian 
never encountered anywhere. It 
seemed though lie was possessed 
of a devil. Wlxat a contrast to the 
sweet speechless sufferer whom I 
had left at home, and to whom my 
heart yearned to return ! 

The storm still continued raging. 
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Tin* rain hud comparatively ccasud, 
but the* thunder and lightning made 
their appearance with fearful fre- 
quency and fierceness. I drew down 
the blind of the window, observing 
to the burgeon that the lightning 
seemed to startle our j)atient. 

“ Put it up again ! Put up that blind 
again, I say !” he cried impatiently. 
“ D’ye think I'm a fear’d of the light- 
ning, like my horse to-day? 

Put it up again— or I’ll got out and 
do it myself !” I did as he wished. 
Reproof or expostulation was use- 
less. “ Ha !” he exclaimed, in a low 
tone of fury, rubbing his hands toge- 
ther — in a manner bathing them in 
the fiery stream, as a Hash of light- 
ning gleamed ruddily over him. 
“ There it is! — Curse it — juvt the 
sort of flash that frightened my horse 

— d it!” — andtheimpiouswretch 

shook his fist, and “grinned honibly 
a ghastly smile !” 

“ I3e silent, sir! Be silent ! or we 
will both leave you instantly. Your 
behaviour is impious! It is frightful 
to witness! Forbear — lest i I k* ven- 
geance of (»od deseend upon you!” 

“ Come, come — none o’ your 

methodism herd Co on with your 
business! Stick to your shop,” in- 
terrupted the Boxer. 

“ Does not that rebuke your blns- 
phemies ?” 1 encpiired, suddenly 
shading my eyes from the livid 
stream of lightning that burst into 
the room, while *he thunder rattled 
overhead — apparently in fearful 

proximity. Wien 1 removed my 
hands from my eyes, and opened 
them, the first object that they fell 
upon was the figure of the Boxer, 
bitting upi ightin bed with both hands 
stretched out, just as those of Elv- 
mns the sorcerer, in the picture of 
Raphael — his face the colour of a 
corpse — and his eyes, almost starl- 
ing out of their sockets, directed 
with a horrid stare towards the win- 
dow. His lips moved not — nor did 
he niter a sound. It was clear what 
bad occurred. The wrathful fire of 

Heaven, that lftid glanced harmlessly 
around us, had blinded the blas- 
phemer. Yes — the sight of hh eyes 
had perished. While we were gazing 
at him in silent awe, he fell* hack in 

bed, speechless, and clasped his hands 
over his breast, seemingly in an atti- 
tude of despair. But for that mo- 
tion, wc should have thought him 


dead. Shocked beyond expression, 

Mr paused in his operations. I 

examined the eyes of the patient. 
The pupils were both dilated to their 
utmost extent., and immovable. I 
asked him many questions, but 1m 
answ ered not a word. Occasionally, 
however, a groan of horror — remorse 
—agony— (or all combined) would 
burst from his pent bosom ; and this 
was the only evidence lie gave of 
consciousness. He moved over on 
liis right side— his “ pale face turned 
to the wall” — and, unclasping his 
hands, pressed the tore-finger ot each 
with convulsive force upon the eyes. 

Mr proceeded with his task. 

What a contrast between the present 
and past behaviour of our patient! 
Do what wc would — put him to 
never such great pain— he neither 
uttered a syllable, nor expressed any 
symptoms of passion, as before. 
There was, however, no necessity 
for my continuing any longer; so I 

left the case in the hands of Mr , 

who liudcitook to acquaint Mrs 

with the frightful accident that had 
happened to her husband What two 
scenes had 1 witnessed that even- 
ing ! 

I hunied home full of agitation at 
the scene I had just quitted, and me- 
lancholy apprehensions concerning 
the one to which 1 w»h returning. On 
reaching my lovely patient’s room, 
I found, alas ! no sensible e fleets 
produced by the very active means 

which had been adopted. She lay 
in bed, the aspect of her features ap- 
parently the same as when 1 last saw 
her. Her eyes were closed — her 
cheeks very pale, and mouth rather 
open, as if she were on the point of 
speaking. The hair hung in a little 
disorder on each side of her face, 
having escaped from beneath her 
cap. My wife sate beside her, grasp- 
ing her right baud— weeping, and 
almost stupified ; and the servant 
that was in the room when 1 enter- 
ed, seemed so bewildered as to be 

worse than useless. As it w'as now 
nearly nine o’clock, and getting dark, 
1 ordered candles. I took ouc of 
them in my hand, opened her eye- 
lids, and passed and re-passed the 
candle several times before her eyes, 
but it produced no apparent e fleet. 
Neither the eye-lids blinked, nor the 
pupils contracted. I then took out 
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my panknitc, and made* a thrust with 
thu open Matin, as though 1 intended 
to' plunge it into her right eye; it 
seemed as it I might have buried 
the blade in the socket, for the shock 
or resistance called forth by the at- 
tempt. I took her hand in mine — 
having for a moment displaced my 
wile — and found it damp and cold ; 
but when 1 suddenly left it sus- 
pended, it continued so for a few 
moments, and only gradually resu- 
med its former situation. 1 press- 
ed the back of the blade of my 
pcii-kuifc upon the flesh at the 
root of the noil, (one of the tender- 
ed parts, perhaps, of the whole 
body,) hut she. evinced not the slight- 
est sensation of pain. I shouted sud- 
denly and loudly in her cars, but 
with similar ill success. 1 felt at 
an extremity. Completely bailie d 
at all points — disroot aged and agi- 
tated beyond expression, I left Miss 

P in t| u » rare of a nurse, whom 

I had sent for to attend upon her, at 
l lie instance of my wife, and hasten- 
ed to my study to see if my books 
could throw any light upon the na- 
ture of this, to me, new and inscru- 
table disorder. After hunting about 
for some time, and finding but little 
to the. purpose, I prepared for bed, 
determining in the morning to send 

oil' for Miss P ’s mother, ami Mr 

Ts from Oxford, and also to call 

upon my eminent, friend l)r I) , 

ami hear what his superior skill and 
experience might, be able to suggest. 
Jn passing Miss P *« room, 1 step- 

ped in to take my farewell for the 
evening. “ Beautiful, lmfoitunate 
creature !*' thought I, as I stood ga- 
zing mournfully on her, with mv 
candle in my hand, leaning against 
the bed-post. * 4 What mystery is 
upon thee ? What awful change has 
come over thee, V — the gloom of the. 
grave, and the light of life — botli 
1) ing upon thee at once! Is thy 
minil palsied as thy body ? How 
long is this strange state to last? 
llow long art thou doomed to linger 
thus on the coniines of both worlds, 
so that those, in either, who love thee, 
may not claim thee. ! Heaven guide 
our thoughts to discover a remedy for 
thy fearful disorder! 1 * 1 could not 
bear to look upon her any longer; 
and after kissiug her lips, hurried up 
to bed, charging the nurse to sum- 


mon mo the moment that any 
change whatever was perceptible in 

Miss P . I dare say, I shall be 

easily believed when I apprize the 
reader of the troubled night that fol- 
lowed such a troubled day. The 
thunder-storm itself, coupled with 
the predictions of the day, and apait 
from its attendant incidents that 
have been mentioned, was calculated 
to leave an awful and permanent 
impression in one’s mind. “ If I 
were to live a century lienee, I could 
not forget it,” says a distinguished 
writer. “ The thunder and lightning 
were more appalling than 1 ever re- 
collect witnessing, even in the West 
indies — that region of storms and 
hurricanes. The, air had been long 
surcharged with electricity ; and L 
predicted several days beforehand, 
that we, should have a storm of very 
unusual violence. But when with 
this we couple the strange prophecy 
that gained credit with a prodigious 
number of those one would hate 
expected to be above such things— 
ueilher inoie nor less than that the 
woi Id was to come to an end on that 
veiy day, and the judgment of man- 
kind to follow: I say, the coinci- 
dence of the events uns not a littb» 
singular, and calculated to inspire 
common folk with wonder and tear. 

I dare say, if one could but find them 
out, that there were instances of 
people frightened out of their wits 
on the occasion. I 4>wn to you can- 
didly that I, for one, felt a littlemjuea- 
misli, and had not a little difficulty 
in bolstering up my courage with 
Virgil’s Fih. c t/ui potuit rcrum cog- 
nosces causus” S~c. 

I did not so much sleep as dose, 
interruptedly for the first three or 
four hours after getting into bed. 
I, as well as my alarmed Emily, 
would start up occasionally, and sit 

listening, under the apprehension that 
we heard a shriek, or some other 
such sound, proceed from Miss 
P — 's room. The image of the 
blinded Buxer flitted in fearful forms 
about me, and my ears seemed to 
ring with his curses. — It must hate 
been, I should think, between two 
and three o’clock, when I dreamed 
that I leaylt'd out of bed, under an im- 
pulse sudden as irresistible*— slipped 
on my dressing-gown, and hurried 
down sfoiirs to the back drawing- 
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room. On opening the door, 1 iound 
the room lit up with funeral tapers, 
and tlu> apparel of a dead-room 
spread about. At the further end 
lay a coffin on tressels, covered with 
a long sheet, with tho figure of an 
old woman sitting beside it, with 
long streaming wliito hair, and her 
eyes, bright as the lightning, direct- 
ed towards me with a fiendish stare 
of exultation. Suddenly she rose 
up— pulled off the sheet that had 
covered the coffin— pushed aside the 
lid — plucked out the body of Miss 

P , dashed it on the lloor, and 

trampled upon it with apparent tri- 
umph! This horrid dream woke 
me, and haunted my waking thoughts. 
May 1 never pass such a dismal night 
again ! 

I rose from bed in the morning fe- 
verish mid unrefreshed ; and in a 
few minutes’ time hurried 1o Miss 
P room. Tho mustard appli- 
cations to the soles of the feet, to- 
gether with the blisters behind the 
ears, had produced the usual local 
effects without affecting tho com- 
plaint. Bo tli her pulse and breath- 
ing continued calm. The only 
change perceptible in the colour of 
her countenance was a slight pallor 
about the upper part of the cheeks : 
and I fancied there was an expres- 
sion about her mouth approaching 
to a smile. She had, I found, con- 
tinued, throughout the night, motion- 
less and silent as a corpse. With a 
profound sigh I took my seat beside 
her, and examined the eyes narrow- 
ly, but ppreeived no change in them. 
What was to be done ? How was 
she to be roused from this fearful — 
if not fatal lethargy ? 

, While I was gazing intently oil her 
features, I fancied that I perceived a 
slight muscular twitching about the 
nostrils. I stepped hastily down 
stairs (just as a (frowning man, they 
say, catches at a straw; and returned 
with a phial of the strongest solution 
of ammonia,* which I applied freely 
with a feathcB to the interior of the 
nostrils. This attempt, also, was un- 
successful as the former ones. I can- 
• not describe the feelings with which 
I witnessed these repeated failures 
4o stimulate her torpid sensibilities 


into action : and not knowing what to 
say or do, I returned to dress, with 
feelings of unutterable despondency. 
While dressing, it struck me that a 
blister might be applied with success 
along the whole course of the spine. 
The "more I thought of this expedient, 
the more feasible it appeared: — it 
would be such a direct and powerful 
appeal to the nervous system — in all 

probability the very seat and source 
of the disorder ! — 1 ordered one to be 
sent for instantly — and myself applied 
it, before I went down to breakfast. 
As soon as I lmd dispatched the few 
morning patients that called, I wrote 
imperatively to Mr N— at Oxford, 
and to Miss P *s mother, entreat- 

ing them by all tlie love they bore 
Agnes to come to lier instantly. I 
then set out for Dr D— — *h, whom 
1 found just starting on his daily 
visits. I communicated the whole 
case to him. lie listened with inter- 
est to my statement, and told ine he 
had once a similar ease in his own 
practice, which, alas ! terminated fa- 
tally in spite of the most anxious and 
combined efforts of the elite of the 
faculty in London. He approved of 
the course I had adopted — most es- 
pecially the blister on tho spine ; and 
earnestly recommended me to resort 
to galvanism — if Miss P— , should 
not be relieved from the lit before 
the evening — when he promised to 
call, and assist in carrying into effect 
what lie recommended. 

“Is it that beautiful girl I saw in 
your pew last Sunday, at church t" 
lie enquired, suddenly. 

“ Tho same — the same !”— I re- 
plied with a sigh. 

Dr D— continued silent for a 
moment or two. 

“ Poor creature !” he exclaimed, 
with an air of deep concern, “ one so 
beautiful ! Do you know 1 thought 1 
now mid then perceived a very re- 
markable expression in her eye, es- 
pecially while that fine voluntary was 
playing. Is she an enthusiast about 
music r” 

“ Passionately— devotedly” 

“ We’ll try it !” he replied briskly, 
with a confident air — “ We’ll try it ! 
First, let us disturb tlie nervous tor- 
por with a slight shock of galvanism, 


Liquid smelling salt-!. 
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ami then try the effect of your or- 
<ran. ,, # 1 listened to the suggestion 
with interest, but was not quite so 
sanguine in my expectations as my 
iriend appeared to he. 

In the whole range of disorders 
that affect the human frame, there is 
not one so extraordinary, so myste- 
rious, so incapable of management, 
as that which afflicted the truly un- 
fortunate young lady whose case I 
am narrating. It Iiuh given rise to 
almost infinite speculation, and is ad- 
mitted, I believe, on nil hands to be 
—if I may ho speak — a nosological 
anomaly. Van Swicten vividly and 
picturesquely enough compares it to 
that condition of the body, which, 
according to ancient fiction, was pro- 
duced in the beholder by tlic appall- 
ing sight of Medusa’s head— 

1 SaxiOci Medusa 1 vultin.” 

The medical writers of antiquity 
hav e left evidence of the existence of 
this disease in their day— hut given 
the most obscure and unsatisfactory 
descriptions of it, confounding it, in 
many instances, with other disorders 
— apoplexy, epilepsy, and swooning. 
Celsus, according to Van Swicten, 
describes such patients as these in 
question, under the term “ attomti,” 
which is a translation of the title l 
have prefixed to this paper : while, 
in our own day, the celebrated Dr 
C'idlen classes it as a species of apo- 
plexy, at the same time stating that 
he had never seen a genuine instance 
of catalepsy. He had always found, 
lie says, those cases which were re- 
ported such, to be feigned ones. More 
modern science, however, distinctly 
recognises the disease as one pecu- 
liar and independent ; and is borne 
out by numerous unquestionable 
cases of catalepsy recorded by some 
of the inoHt eminent members of the 
profession. l)r Jebb, in particular, 
in the appendix to his Select Cases 
of Paralysis of the Lower Extremi- 
ties,” relates a remarkable and afiect- 
i ng instance of a cataleptic patient. Ah 

it is not likely that general readers 
have met with this interesting case, 
1 shall hero transcribe it. The young 


Jady who was the subject of the dis- 
order was seized with the fit when Dr 
Jebb was announced on Ids first visit. 

“ She was employed in netting, and 
was pausing the needle through the 
mesh ; in which position she imme- 
diately became rigid, exhibiting, in a 
very pleasing form, a figure of death- 
like sleep, beyond the power of art 
to imitate, or the imagination to con- 
ceive. Her forehead was serene, her 
features perfectly composed. The 
paleness of her colour — her breath- 
ing being also scarcely pereepti hie at 
a distance — operated in rendering the 
similitude to marble more exact and 
striking. The position of the fingers, 
hands, and arms was altered with dif- 
ficulty, but preserved every form of 
flexure they acquired. Ts T or were the 
muscles of the neck exempted from 
this law ; lier head maintaining every 
situation in which the hand could 
place it, as firmly as her limbs. 

“ Upon gently raising the eyelids 
they immediately closed with a de- 
gree of spaRm.f The iris contracted 
upon the approach of a candle, as in 
a state of vigilance. The eyeball it- 
self was slightly agitated with a tre- 
mulous motion, not discernible when 
the eyelid had descended. About 
half an hour after my arrival, the 
rigidity of her limbs and statue-like 
appearance being yet unaltered, she 
sung three plaintive songs in a tone 
of voice so elegantly expressive, and 
with such affecting? modulation, as 
evidently pointed out how much the 
most powerful passion of the mind was 
concerned in the production of her 
disorder ; as, indeed, her history con- 
firmed. In a few minutes afterwards 
she sighed deeply, and the spasm in 
her limbs was immediately relaxed. 
She complained that she could not 
open her eyes, her hands grew cold, 
a general tremor followed ; but in a 
few seconds, recovering entirely her 
recollection and powers of motion, 
she entered into a detail of her symp- 
toms, and the history of her com- 
plaint. After she ha*l discoursed 
for some time with apparent calm- 
ness, the universal spasm suddenly 
returned. The features now assu- 


1 had at home,—"' bring myself a lo\cr, though not u scientific one, of music— a very 
line organ. 

t This wis not tlie case with Miss I 1 ——. 1 repeatedly remarked the perfect 

mobility ol’ lier eyelids. 
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mod u different form, denoting ft mind if not in most instances, a remote 
strongly impressed with anxiety ami member of the family of hysterical 
apprehension. At times she uttered selections. — To return, however, 
short aud vehement exclamations, in On returning home from my daily 
a piercing tone of voice, expressive round — in which my dejected air 
ut the passions that agitated her was remarked by all the patients 1 
mind; her hands being strongly lock- bad visited— 1 found no alteration 
otl in each other, and all her muscles, whatever in Miss I*—. The nurse 
those subservient to speech except- had failed in forcing even arrow-root 
ed, being alTected with the same down her mouth, and, finding it was 
rigidity as before/* not swallowed, was compelled to de- 

But the most extraordinary— if sist, for fear of choking her. She was, 
not apocryphal — case on record, is therefore, obliged to resort to other 
one v given by Dr Petetiu, a physician moans of conveying support to her 
of Lyons, in which “ the senses wen 1 exhausted frame. The blister ou the 
transferred to the pit of the stomach , spine, from which I had expected so 
and the ends of the fingers and toes, much, aud the renewed sinapisms 
i. e. the patients, in a state of insensi- to the feet, had failed to make any 
bility to all external impressions impression ! Thus was every suc- 
upon the proper organs of sense, were cesshe attempt an utter failure! 
nevertheless capable of hearing, The disorder continued absolutely 
ing t smelling, and tasting whatever inaccessible to the approaches of 
was approached to the pit of the medicine. The battled attendants 
stomach, or the ends of the fingers could but look at her, mid lament, 
and toes. The patients are said to Good God, was Agnes to continue 
have answered questions proposed iu this dreadful condition till her on- 
to the pit of the stomach — to hate ergies sunk in death V What would 
told the hour by a watch placed there become of her lover ? of her mo- 
— to have tasted food — and smelt the titer! These considerations totally 
fragrance of apricots touching the destroyed my peace of mind. 1 
part, kc. kef It may be interest- could neither think, read, eat, nor 
iug to add, that an eminent physician, remain anywhere hut in the chamber, 
who went to see the patient, incre- where, alas! iny presence was so un- 
dulous of what he had heard, return- availing ! 

ed perfectly convinced of its truth. Dr 1) made his appearance 

1 have also read somewhere of a soon after dinner ; aud we proceeded 
Spanish monk, who was so terrified at once to the room where our pa- 
by a sudden sig^t which he encoun- tient lay. Though a little paler than 
tcred iu the Asturias mountains, that, before, her features were placid as 
when several of his holy brethren, those of the chiselled marble. Not- 
whom he had preceded a mile or withstanding all she had suffered, 
two, came up, they found him stretch- and the fearful situation iu which she 
ed upon the ground in the fearful lay at that moment, she still looked 
condition of a cataleptic patient, very beaulilul. ller cap was off, and 
They carried him back immediately her rich auburn hair lay negligently 
to their monastery, and be was be- on cadi side of her, upon the pillow, 
liftvcd dead. lie suddenly revived, ller forehead was white as alabaster, 
however, iu the midst of his iuncral Sin* lay with her head turned a little 
obsequies, to tins consternation of all ou one side, aud her two small white 
around him. When he had perfect- hands were clasped together over 
ly recovered the u»e of his faculties, her bosom. This was the nurse's 
he related some absurd matters arrangement: for “poor sweet y mini; 
which hr* pretended to have seen in Judy,” she said, "1 couldn’t hear to 
a vision during his comatose state, see her laid straight along, with her 
The disorder in question, however, arms close beside her like n corpse, 
generally makes its appearance in the so I tried to make her look as much 
female sex, and seems to be in many, asleep as possible !” The impression 


* A si'coml siiiiilar case, wi-U authenticated, nrvrmvcl not long after wards, at the 
Same pl .ee.— --They arc attribute! hv l)r 1\ to the iullucucc of uuunul electricity. 
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of beauty, however, conveyed by her 
symmetrical and tranquil features, 
was disturbed as soon as lifting up 
the eyelids, we Haw the fixed stare of 
tin*, eyes. They were not glassy or 

corpse-like, hut bright as those of 
life, with a little of the dreadful ex- 
pression of epilepsy. We raised her in 
bod, and site, as before, sate upright, 
hut with a blank absent aspect that 
was lamentable and unnatural. Her 
arms, when lifted and left suspend- 
ed, did not fall, but sunk down again 
gradually. We returned her gently 
to her recumbent posture ; and de- 
termined at once to try the efi’ect of 
galvanism upon her. My machine 
was soon brought into the room ; and 
when we had duly arranged matters, 
we directed the nurse to quit the 
chamber for a short time, as the effect 
of galvanism is generally found too 
startling to be witnessed by a female 
spectator. I wish I bad nut myself 

seen it in the case of Miss P ! 

Her colour went and came— -her eye- 
lids and mouth started open — and 
she stared wildly about her with the 
aspect of one starting out of bed in 
a fright. I thought at one moment 
that the horrid spell was broken, for 
she sate up suddenly, leaned for- 
wards towards me, and her mouth 
opened as though she were about to 

speak ! 

"Acmes! Acmes ! dear Agnes ! 
Speak, speak! but a word! Say you 
I'm > !” I exclaimed, rushing for wards, 
and folding my arms round her. 
Alas, she, heard me — she saw me — 
not, but fell back in bed in her former 
state! When the galvanic shock was 
conveyed to her limbs, it produced 


the usual effects— dreadful to behold 
in all cases — but agonizing to me, in 

the case of Miss P . The lar.t 

subject on which I had seen the 
effects of galvanism, previous to the 
present instance, was the body of an 
executed malefactor ;* and the asso- 
ciations revived on the prcKent occa- 
sion were almost too painful to hear. 
I begged my friend to desist, for I 

saw tiie attempt was hopeless, and I 
would not allow her tender frame to 
be agitated to no purpose. My mind 
misgave me, for ever making the at- 
tempt. What, thought 1, if we have 
fatally disturbed the nervous system, 
and prostrated the small remains of 
strength she had left ? While 1 was 
torturintr myself with such fears as 

these, l>r laid down the rod, 

with a melancholy air, exclaiming — 
“ Well! what is to he, done now? 
I cannot toll you how sanguine I 
was about the success of this experi- 
ment ! * * * Do you Know 

whether she overbad a fit of epilep- 
sy?” he enquired. 

“ No — not that 1 am aware of. I 
never heard of it, if she had.” — 

" Had she, generally a horror of 
thunder and lightning ?” 

“ Oh — quite the contrary! she felt 
a sort of ecstasy on such occasions, 
and has written some, beautiful verses 
during their continuance. Such seem- 
ed rather her hour of inspiration 
than otherwise !** 

" Do you think tie lightning itself 
has affected her? — I)o von think her 
sight is destroyed ?” 

“ 1 have no means of knowing 
whether the immobility of the pupils 
arises from blindness, or is only one 


* A won! about that rase, by tin* way, in passing. The spectacle was truly hi.rii- 
(b\ WIhmi 1 entered the mom where the experiments were to take place, the hoily 
of a man named (’alter, which had been out down /rum the gnllm-.s scxirns ball* an 
hour, was lying on I he table; anil tin.* cap being removed, his frightful hatoVes, dis- 
torted with the agonies of suffocation, were visible. The crime he had been hanped 
for, was murder; mul a brawny, desperate ruffian he looked ! None of his clothes were 
removed. lie woie a fustian jacket, and drab knee-breeches. The first time that the 
galvanic shock was conveyed to him will never, 1 dare nay, be forgotten by any one 
present. We all shrunk from the table in consternation, with the momentary belief 

that we had po*ili\ely brought the man back to life; for he suddenly sprung up inti* 
» Mllim; posture-— bis anus waved wildly— -the colour rushed into his cheeks— his 
li^»s were drawn apart, so as to shew all his teeth — and his eyes slaved at us with 
npp.ucot fury. On- young man. a medical wtudeifc, sht ickcd violently, ni.d w.;-> 
carried out in :i swoon. One gentleman present, who happened to be merest to the 
upper part of the body, was ulmo-d knocked down with the violent blow he remit d 
IVoiu tin; left arm. It was some time before any of us could recoin* pmnee oi omul 
' Mtlielent t*» proceed with the expel intents. 
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of tlie temporary effects of cata- 

“^Tlieri slie believed the prophecy, 
you thiuk, of the world's destruction 
on Tuesday 

“ No.— I don’t think she exactly 
believed it ; but I am sure that day 
brought with it awful apprehensions 
—or at least, a fearful degree of un- 
certainty.” ' 

“ Well— between tiurselves, — , 
there was something very strange in 
the coincidence, was not there ? 
Nothing in life ever shook my firm- 
ness as it was shaken yesterday ! I 
almost fancied the earth was quiver- 
ing in its sphere !” 

“It was a dreadful day ! One I shall 
never forget ! — That is the image of 
it,” I exclaimed, pointing to the poor 
sufferer— “ which will be engraven 
on my mind as long as I live !— But 
the worst is, perhaps, yet to be told 
you: Mr N— , her lover — to whom 
she was very soon to have been mar- 
ried, He will be here shortly to seo 
her” 

“ My God !” exclaimed Dr D 

clasping his hands, eyeing MissP , 

with intense commiseration— u What 
a fearful bride for him J — Twill 
drive him mad !” 

“ I dread his coming— I know not 
what we shall do! — And, then, there's 
her mother — poor old lady ! — her I 
have written to, and expect almost 
hourly !” 

“ Why — wliat* an accumulation of 
shocks and miseries ! it will be up- 
setting you /”— said my friend, see- 
ing me pule and agitated. 

“ Well !” — he continued — “ I can- 
not now stay here longer — your mi- 
sery is catching ; and besides, I am 
most pressingly engaged : but you 
may rely on my services, if you 
should require them in any way,” 

My friend took his departure, 
leaving me more disconsolate than 
ever. Before retiring to bed, I rub- 
bed in mustard upon the chief sur- 
faces of the body, hoping — though 
faintly — that \\ might have some ef- 
fect in rousing the" system. I kneel- 
ed down, before stepping into bed, 
and earnestly prayed, that as all hu- 
man efforts seemed baffled, the Al- 
mighty would set her free from the 
iyfrjtel thraldom in which she lay, 


and restore her to life, and those who 
loved her more than life ! Morning 
came— it found me by her bed-side 
as usual, and her, in no wise altered 
— apparently neither better nor 
worse ! If the unvarying monotony 
of my description should fatigue the 
reader — wlmt must the actual mono- 
tony and hopelessness have been to 
me ! 

While I was sitting beside Miss 

P , I heard my youngest hoy 

come down stairs, and ask to be let 
into the room. lie was a little fair- 
haired youngster, about three years 
of ago,— and had always been an 

especial favourite of Miss P ’s 

— her “ own sweet pet” — as the poor 
girl herself called him. Determined 
to throw no chance away f ,l beckon- 
ed him in, and took him on my kneo. 
lie. called to Miss P- if he 

thought her asleep; patted her face 
with his little hands, and kissed her. 
*' Wake, wake ! — Cousin Aggy— get 
up!” — he cried — “ Papa say, *tis 
time to get. up ! — Do you sleep with 
eyes open r* — Eh Y — Cousin Aggy V” 
He looked at her intently for some 
moments— and seemed frightened, 
lie turned pale, and struggled to 
get oft' my kneo. I allowed" him to 
go — and he ran to his mother, who 
was standing at the foot of the bed — 
and hid his face behind her. 

I passed breakfast time in groat 
apprehension — expecting the two 
arrivals I have mentioned. I knew 
not how to prepare either the mo- 
ther or the betrothed husband for the 
scene that awaited them, and which 
I had not particularly described to 
them. It was with no little trepida- 
tion that I heard the startling knock 
of the general postman ; and with 
infinite astonishment and doubt that 
I took out of the servant's hands, a 
letter from Mr N , for poor Ag- 

nes !— For a while I knew not what 
to make of it. Had he received the 
alarming express I had forwarded 
to him ; and did lie write to Mms 

P ! Or was he unexpectedly 

absent from Oxford, when it arrived ? 
—The latter supposition was corro- 
borated by the post mark, which I 
observed was Lincoln. I felt it my 
duty to open the letter. Alas! it 
was in a gay strain— unusually gay 


\t had l>e«n"examhilng her eyes, and bad only half gloved the lidv* 
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for N— ; informing Agnes that he 
had been suddenly summoned into 
Lincolnshire, lo his cousin's wedding 
— ' where he was very happy— both 
on account of his relative s happi- 
ness, and the anticipation of a simi- 
lar scene being in store for himself I 
Every line was buoyant with hope 
and animation : but the postscript 
most, affected me. 

" P.S. The tenth of July , by the 
way — my Aggy !— Is it*all over with 
us, sweet Pythonissa ? — 4, re you and 
I at this moment on separate frag- 
ments of the globe ? 1 shall seal my 
conquest over you with ^ kiss when 
I see you ! Remember, you parted 
from me in a pet, naughty one ! — and 
kissed me rather coldly I Rut that 
is the way that your sex always end 
arguments, when you arc vanquish- 
ed!” 

I read these lines in silence; — my 
wife burst into tears. As soon as 1 
had a little recovered from the emo- 
tion occasioned by a perusal of the 
letter, 1 hastened to send a second 

summons to Mr N , and directed 

it to him in Lincoln, whither he had 

requested Miss P to address him. 

Witlioutexplaining the precise nature 

of Miss P ’« seizure, I gave him 

warning that lie must hurry up to 
town instantly ; and that even then, 
it was to the last, degree doubtiul 
whether be would sec her alive. 
After this little occurrence, I could 
hardly trust myself to go up stairs 
again and look upon the unfortunate 
girl. My heart fluttered at the door, 
and when I entered, 1 burst into 
tears. I could utter no more than 
the word*, “ poor — poor Agnes 
and withdrew. 

I was shocked, and indeed enraged, 
to find iu one of the morning papers, 
a paragraph stating, though inaccu- 
rately, the nature of Miss P— ’s ill- 
Who could have been so un- 
feeling as to make the poor girl an 
object of public wonder nud pity P 
I never s-scertained, though I made 
every enquiry* from whom the intel- 
ligence was communicated. 

One of my patients that day hap- 
pened t» be a niece of the referable 

and honoured Dean of , at whose 

house she resided, lie was in the 
room when I called ; and to explain 
wlmt be called “the gloom of my 
manner,” I gave liim a full account 
of, the melancholy «vent which had 


occurred. He listened to me till the 
tears ran down his face. 

“ Rut you have not yet tried the 
effect of music — of which you say she 
jh so fond! Do not you intend to 
resort to it ?” I told him it was our 
intention; and that our agitation was 
the only reason why we did not try 
the effect of it immediately after the 
galvanism. 

“ Now, Doctor, excuse an old cler- 
gyman, will youV” Baid the venerable 
and pious Dean,, laying his hand on 
my arm, “ and let me suggest that the 
experiment may not be the less suc- 
cessful with the blessing of God, if it 
be introduced in the dourse of a reli- 
gious service. Come, Doctor, what 
say you I paused. 

“ Have you any objection to my 
calling at your house this evening, 
and reading the service appointed by 
our church for the visitation of the 
sick V It will not be difficult to in- 
troduce the most solemn and affect- 
ing strains of music, or to let it pre- 
cede or follow.” Still I hesitated— 
and yet 1 scarce knew why. u Come, 
Doctor, you know I am no enthusiast 
— I am not generally considered a 
fanatic. Surely, when man has done 
his best, and fails, lie should not hesi- 
tate to turn to God !” The good old 
man’s words sunk into my soul, and 
diffused in it a cheerful and humble 
hope that the blessing of Providence 
would attend the means suggested. 
I acquiesced in tholDean’s proposal 
with delight, and even eagerness: 
and it wan arranged that he should 
be at my house between seven and 
eight o’clock that evening. I think 
I have already observed, that I hud 
an organ, a very fine and powerful 
one, in my back drawiug-room ; aiul 
this instrument was the'eminent de- 
li srht of poor Mis® P— . She would 
sit down at it for hours together, and 
her performance would not have dis- 
graced a professor. I hoped that on 
the eventful occasion that was ap- 
proaching, the tones of her favourite 
music, with the blessing of Heaven, 

might rouse a slumbering responsive 
chord in her bosom, ana aid in dis- 
pelling the cruel “ charm that dead- 
ened her.” She certainly could not 
last long in tlio condition in which 
she now lay. Every thing that me- 
dicine could do, lmd been tried — in 
vain ; alii, if the evening’s experi- 
n i ent— ouiff oriorn hope, failed-~we 
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laust, th^uqfh with a bleeding heart, 
submit to t)*e will of Providence, aud 
resign her to the grave. 1 looked for- 
ward with intense anxiety— with al- 
ternate bapaand fear — to the engage? 

nieutoTtbp 'evening. 

Ou returning home, late in tho af- 
ternoon, l found poor Mrs had 
arrived in town, m obedience to my 
summons; and heartbreaking, l 
jearnt, wasier first fhter view, if such 
it may be called, with her daughter. 
Her shrieks alarmed the whole house, 
and even arrested the attention of 
the neighbours.^ I had left instruc- 
tions, v tlmt in rase of her arrival du- 
rincbWfe^hsenCf ,she should be shewn 
atronce; -without any^rccautious, 

into, tire presence of Miss Ibj- ; 

with the hope, faint though apwas, 
that the abruptness of her appe^|auce, 
and the i iolence of her grief, might 
operate as a salutary shock upon 
the stagnant energies of her daughter. 
w AIy child! my child! my child!*’ 
she exclaimed, rushing up to the bed 
with frantic haste, and clasping the 
insensible form of her daughter in 
her arms, where she held her till 
she fell fainting into those of my 
wife. What a dread contrast was 
there between the frantic gestures — 
the passionate lamentations of the 
mother, and the stony silence and 
motionlessness of the daughter ! One 
littlft but affecting incident occurred 

in my presence. Airs P (as yet 

unacquainted with the peculiar na- 
ture of her daughter’s seizure) had 

snatched Miss £ *s hand to her 

lips, kissed it repeatedly, and sud- 
denly Jet it go, to press her own hand 
upon her head, as if to repress a ri- 
sing hysterical feeling. Miss P ’a 

arm, as usual, remained for a moment 
or two suspended, and only gradu- 
ally sunk down upon the bed. It 
looked as if she voluntarily continued 
it in that position, with a cautiouiug 
air. Methinks I see at this moment 
the affrighted stare with which Mrs 

P regarded the outstretched arm, 

her body recoiling from the bed, os 
though she expected her daughter 
were aboutto do or appear something 
dreadful I I learned from Airs P 


wards it, even though Mrs Prr- 
herself had never experienced any 
thing of the kind. 

As the memorable evening advan- 
ced, th,e agitation of all who were ac- 
quainted with, or interested iu the 
approaching ceremony, increased. 
Mvs P— ■ — , 1 need hardly say, em- 
braced the proposal with thankful 
eagerness. About lialf past seven, 

my friend Dr D arrived* pursu- 

ant to his premise ; and he was soon 
afterward* followed by the organist 
of the neighbouring churchman old 
acquaintance, and who was n con- 
stant visitor at my house,, for the 
purpose of performing aud giving in- 
structions ou the organ, <i requested 
hi in to com i notice playing Alar tin 
Luther’s liymn — the ikyburite one of 
Agnes— as soon as she should be 
brought into the room! 1 About eight 
o’clock, tho Dean’s carriage drew up. 
I met him at the door. * 

“ Peace bo to this house, and to all 
that dwell in it!” he exclaimed, as 
soon ns lie entered. I l $4 him up 
stairs ; and, without uttermg a word, 
he took the scat prepared for him, 
before a tabic on which lay a Bible 
and Prayer-Book. Aker a moment’s 
pause, he directed the sick person to 
he brought into the room. I stepped 
up stairs, where 1 found niy wife, 
with the nurse, had finished dreeing 

Alias P . I thought her paler 

than usual, and that her cheeks seem- 
ed liollower than when I had hist 
seen her. There was an air of me- 
lanchoiy sweetness and languor about 
her, that inspired the beholder with 
the keenest sympathy. With a sigh, 
I gathered her slight forai into my 
ai ms, a shawl was thrown offer her, 
and, followed by my wife and the 
nurse, who supported Mi$ P — ■, 

I carried her down stairs, and placed 
her in an easy recumbent posture, 
in a large old family chair, whicif 
stood between the organ aad the 
Dean’s table. How strange and 
mournful was her appearance ! liar 
luxuriant hair was gathered up** be- 
neath a cap, the whftenak&pf which 
was equalled by that of hgt counte- 
nanced Her eyes were cmjed ; and 


that lier^ mother, the grandmotjjjpr 
dffAgnes, was reported to nave been 
. affected in a similar manner, 
though apparently J^oiu tylifferent 
•cause ; s% that there peeiKl some- 
thing lijgw lier^jjary tendency to- 


this, added to the palenes^ of her 
features, her perfect feas&imess,«nd 
lig j being enveloped in a 16»$j, white 
unruffled morning dr^ps, frhiah ap- 
peared notuiflikea shroud, ut first 
sight— maaeher Jook rather a corpse 
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than a living; being ! As soon as Dr 
Dr— 1 * and 1 had taken seats on each 
side of our poor patient, the solemn 
strains of the. organ commenced. I 
never apprt?ctated music, and cape- 
dally the sublime liymn of Luther, 
so much ns on that occasion. My 
eyes were fixed with agonizing scru- 
tiny on Miss P . liar after bar 

of the music melted on the ear, and 
thrilled upon the heart; but, alas ! 
produced no more effect upon the 
placid sufferer fliau the peanng of au 
abbey organ on the statues around ! 
My heart began to misgive me : if 
this one last*expodii’nt failfed ! When 
the music ceased, we all kneeled 
down, an<l the Dean, in a solemn and 
rather tremulous ton# of voice, com- 
menced reading appropriate; passages 
from the service for the visitation of 
the sick. When he had concluded 
the 71st pKfrim, he approached the 

clmir of Miss P , dropped upon 

one knee, held her right hand in his, 
and in a voice broken with emotion, 
read the following affecting verses 
from the 8th chapter of St Luke : 

" While he yet spake, there coiuetli 
one from the ruler of the synagogue’s 
house, saying to him, Thy daughter 
is dead ; trouble not the Master. 

“Put when Jesus heard it, he an- 
swered him, saying, Fear not; be- 
lieve only, and she shall be made 
whole. 

** And when he came into the 
house, he' suffered no man to go in, 
save Peter, and James, and John, 
and the father and the mother of the 
mauleu. And all wept and bewailed 
lier: but lie said, Weep not; she is 
not dead, but bleopeth. And they 
laughed 4iiin to scorn, knowing that 
she was dc^L 

“ And he put them all out, and 
took her by the hand, and called, 
saying, Maid , arise. And her spit it 
cairn again, amt she atose straight - 
way'' 

While he was reading the passage 
which I have marked in italics, lhy 
heated faif£v almost persuaded me 

that* I saw tWeyelids of Miss P 

moving, trembled from head to 
foot ; but# alas, it was a delusi<Sh ! 

The Dean, much affected, .was pro- 
ceediug With tfMfe fifty-fifth verse, 
when such a tremendous and longer 
continued knocking wgs heard at 
the street door; 4 ns seem&jUlikely to 
break it open; Every one started 
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up from their knees, aa if electrified 
—all moved but unhappy Agues— 
and stood in silent agitation ana asfb- 
nishinent Still the knocking was con- 
tinued,a]nio8t without intermission. 

My heart suddenly misgave die as to 
the cause. 

“ Go— go— See if n — —atanimered 
my wife, pale ns a^lrtsS^— endeavour- 
ing to i>rop tip the drooping mother 
of our patient. Before any one had 
stirred from the Spot on which" ljo 
was standing, tliO door was burst 
open, and in rushed Mr N— , wifd 
in Ids aspect, frantic* in Ills gesture, 
and his dress covered with dust from 
head to foot. » Wo stood gassing at 
him, as though his appearance mid 
petrified us. 

“ Agnes — my Agnes !** he exclaim- 
ed, as if choked for want of breath. ‘ 

“ Aunes! — Come!” lie gasped, 
while a laugh appeared on his face 
that had a gleam of madness in it. 

“ Mr N ! what are you about? 

For mercy’s sake, be calm ! Let me 
lead you, for a moment, into another 
room, and all sliall be explained ]” 
said I, approaching and grasping him 
firmly by the arm. 

“ Agnus !” ho continued, in a tone 
that made uh tremble. He m mod 
towards the chair in which Miss 
1* lay. I endeavoured to inter- 

pose, but lie thrust me aside. The 
Venerable Dean attempted to dis- 
suade him, but met with no better a 
reception than myseJf. 

“ Agnes !” he reiterated, in a , 
hoarse," sepulchral whisper, “ why 
won’t you speak to me V what are 
they doing to you V” He stepped 
within a foot of the chair where she 
lay— calm and immovable as death! 
We stood by, watching his move- 
ments, in tonified apprehension and 
uncertainty. He dropped his liat, 
which ho had been grasping with 
convulsive force, and before any one 
could prevent him, or even suspect 
what lie was about, he snatched Misti 
P— . out of the clmir, and com* 

} )resscd her in his arm* with frantic 
orce, while a delirious laugh burst 
from his lips. We ruelied forward 
to extricate her from his grasp. His 
arms gradually relaxed — he mut- 
tered, “ Music! music! a. dance!” 
and almost at the moment that we 
removed J^iss P&— from 4um, fell 
senseless itifo the arms of the organ- 
ist. Mrs P— i- — had fainted/ wy wife 
V 
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seemed on the verge of hystericB ; 
and the nurse was crying violently. 
Strch a scene of trouble and terror I 
have seldom witnessed! I hurried 
with the poor unconscious girl up 
stairs, laid her upon the bed, shut 
and bolted the door after me, and 
hardly expected to find her alive ; 
her pulse, however, was calm, as it 
had been throughout the seizure. 
The calm of the JJjead Sea seemed 
upon her! 

* * * * * * 

I feel, however, that I should not 
protract these painful scenes; and 
shall therefore hurry to their close. 
The first letter which I liad despatch- 
ed to Oxford after Mr N— , hap- 
pened to bear on the outside the 
words “ special haste /” which pro- 
cured its being forwarded by express 
after Mr N — — . The consternation 
with which lie received and read it 
may be imagined. He set off for 
town that instant in a post-chaise 
and four; but finding their speed in- 
sufficient, lie took to horseback for 
the last fifty miles, and rode at a 
rate which nearly destroyed both 
horse and rider. Hence his sucldpii 
appearance at my house, and the 
frenzy of his behaviour ! After Miss 

p had been carried up stairs, it 

was thought imprudent for Mr N 

to continue at my house, as lie exhi- 
bited every symptom of incipient 
brain fever, and.might prove wild and 
unmanageable.* He was therefore 
removed at once to a house within a 
few doors off, which was let out in 
furnished lodgings. Dr D— ac- 
companied him, and bled him imme- 
diately, very copiously. 1 have no 

doubt that Mr N owed his life 

to that timely measure. He was 
placed in bed, and put at once un- 
der the most vigorous antiphlogistic 
treatment. 

The next evening beheld DrD— — , 

the Dean of , and myself, around 

the bedside < f Agnes. All of us 
expressed the most gloomy appre- 
hensions. The Dean had been of- 
fering up a devout and most affect- 
ing prayer. 

“ Well, my friend,” 4a’ul lie to 

roe, " she is in the hands of God ! 


All that man can do has been done ; 
let us resign ourselves to the will of 
Providence !” 

w Aye, nothing but a miracle can 

save her, I fear r replied Dr D 

“ How much longer do you think 
it probable, humanly speaking, that 
the system can continue in this state, 
so as to give hopes of ultimate reco- 
very V” enquired the Dean. 

" I cannot say,” I replied with a 
sigh. “ §he must sinl*, and speedily. 
She has not received, since she was 
first seized, as much nourishment as 
would serve for an infant’s meal 1” 

<f I have an impression that she 

will die suddenly,” said Dr D ; 

“ possibly within tlio next twelve 
hours ; for 1 cannot understand how 
her energies can recover from, or 
bear longer, this fearful paralysis !” 

“ Alas, 1 fear so too !” * * * 

“ I have heard some frightful in- 
stances of premature burial in cases 
like this,” said the Dean. tl I hope 
in Heaven that you will not think of 
committing her remains to the earth, 
before you are satisfied, beyond a 
doubt, that life is extinct.” I made 
no reply— my emotions nearly cho- 
ked me — I could not bear to con- 
template such an event. 

“ Do you know,” said Dr D— — , 
with an apprehensive air, a I have 
been thinking latterly of the awful 
possibility, that, notwithstanding the 
stagnation of her physical powers, 
her mind may be sound, and per- 
fectly conscious of all that has trans- 
pired about her!” 

“ Why — why” — stammered the 
Dean, turning pale — “ what if she 
lias — lias iii..\kt> all that has been 
said !” * 

“ Aye !” replied Dr D— - uncon- 
sciously sinking his voice to a whis- 
per, “ I know of a case — in fact a 
Friend of mine has just published it 

—in which a woman” There 

was a faint knocking at the door, and 
I stepped to it, for the purpose of 
enquiring what was wanted. While 
I was in the act of f]g||ng it again, 
I overheard Dr D— -s' Voice ex- 
flaiigt in an affrighted tone, “ Great 
God !” and on turning round, I saw 
the Dean moving &om the bed, his 

^acc white as ashcG, and he fell from 



* In fWnfost every known instance of recovery from Catalepsy, the patients have 
declarer? that they heard every word that had tan uttered beside them ! 
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his chair, as if in a fit. How shall I 
describe what I saw, on approaching 
the bed ? 5 

The moment before, I liad left 
Miss P lying in her usual posi- 

tion, and with her eyes dosed. They 
were now wide open, and staring 
upwards with an expression I have 
no language to describe. It remind- 
ed me of what I had seen when I 
first discovered her in the fit. Blood, 
too, was streaming from bnr nostrils 
and mouth — in short, a more fright- 
ful spectacle I never witnessed. In 
a moment both Dr D— — and I lost 
all power of motion. Here, then, 
was the spell broken ! The trance 
over !— I implored Dr D to re- 

collect himself, and conduct the Dean 
from the room, while 1 would attend 
to Mihh P . The nurse was in- 

stantly at my side, shaking like an 
aspen* leaf. She quickly procured 
warm water, sponges, cloths, &e., 
with which she at once wiped away 
and encouraged the bleeding. The 

first, Hound uttered by Miss P 

was a long deep-drawn sigh, which 
seemed to relieve her bosom of an 
intolerable sense of oppression. Her 
eyes gradually closed again, and she 
moved her head awayj at the same 
time raising her trembling right hand 
to her face. Again she sighed— again 
opened her eyes, and, to my delight, 
their expression was more natural 
than before. She looked languidly 
about her for a moment, as if ex- 
amining the bed-curtains— and her 
eyes closed airain. I sent for some 
weak brandy and water, and gave 
her a little in a tea-spoon. She 
swallowed it with great difficulty. 
1 ordered some warm water to be 
got ready for her feet, to equalize 
the circulation; and while it was 
preparing, pat by her, watching 
every motion of her features with 
the most eager anxiety. " How are 
you, Agnes V” I whispered, kissing 
her. She turned languidly towards 
me, opened her eyes, and shook her 

head feebly— but gave me no an- 
swer. 

“ Do you feel pain anywhere r” 
1 enquired. A faint Binile stole 
about her mouth, but she did not 
utter a syllable. Sensible that her 
exhausted condition required repose, 
I determined not to tax her newly- 
recovered energies ; so I ordered her 
a gentle composing draught, and left 


her In the care of the nurse, pro- 
mising to return by and by, to iee 
how my sweet patient went on. I 
found that the Dean had left. After 
swallowing a little wino and water, 
he recovered sufficiently frotn the 
shock he had received, to bo able, 

with Dr D *s assistance, to step 

into his carriage, leaving his solemn 
benediction for Miss P . 

As it was growing late, I sent my 
wife to bed, and ordered coffee in 
my study, whither I retired, and sat 
lost in conjecture and reverie till 
nearly one o’clock. I then repaired 
to my patient’s room; but my en- 
trance startled her from a sleep that 
had lasted almost since I had left. As 
soon as I sat down l>y her, she open- 
ed her eyes — and my heart leaped 
with joy to see their increasing calm- 
ness — their expression resembling 
what had oft delighted me, while 
she was in health. After eyeing me 
steadily for a few moments, she seem- 
ed suddenly to recognise me. “ Kiss 
me !” she whispered, in the faintest 
possible whisper, while a smile stole 
over her languid features. I did kiss 
her; and in doing 30 , my tears fall 
upon her cheek. 

“Don’t cry I” she whispered again, 
in a tone as feeble as before. "She 
gently moved her hand into mine, 
and I clasped the. trembling, lilied 
fingers, with an emotion I cannot ex- 
press. She noticca my agitation; 
and the tears came into her eyes, 
while her lit) quivered, as though 
she were going to speak. I implo- 
red her, however, not to utter a 
word, till she was better able to do 
it without exhaustion; and lest my 
presence should tempt her beyond 
her strength, I once more kissed her 
— bade her good-night — her poor 
slender fingers once more compress- 
ed mine— and I left her to the care 
of the nurse, with a whispered cau- 
tion to step to me instantly if any 
change took place in Agnes. I could 
not sleep f I felt a prodigious bur- 
den removed from my mind ; and 
woke my wife, that she might share 
in my joy. 

1 received no summons during the 
night; and on entering ]ier room 
about nine o’clock in the morning, I 

found that Miss P had taken a 

little arrow-root in the course of the 
night, nnd slept calmly, with but few 
Intervals. She had sighed frequent’ 
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ly ; and once or twice conversed for 
a short time with the nurse about 
heaven— as I understood. She was 
much stronger than I had expected 
to find her. I kissed her, and site 

asked me how I was — in a tone that 
surprised mo by its strength and firm- 
ness. 

“ Is the stonn over ?” she enqui- 
red, looking towards the window. 

“ Oh yes— long, long ago I” I re- 
plied, seeing at once that she seemed 
to have no consciousness of the in- 
terval that had elapsed. 

" And are you all well V — Mrs 
(my wife,) " how is she ?” 

“ You shall see her shortly.” 

“ Then, no one was hurt ?” 

“ Not a hair of our heads !” 

“ How frightened I must have 
been 1” 

“ Pho, pho, Agnes ! Nonsense ! 
Forget it!” 

“ Then — the world is not — there 
has been no— is all the same as it 
was?” she murmured, eyeing me 
apprehensively. 

“ The world come to an end — do 
you mean V” She nodded, with a 
disturbed air— “ Oh, no, no ! It was 
merely a thunder-storm.” 

“ And is it quite over, and gone ?” 

“ Long a go I Do you feel hun- 
gry?” I enquired, hoping to direct 
her thoughts from a topic I saw agi- 
tated her. 

“ Did you ($rer see such light- 
ning ?” she asked, without regarding 
my question. 

“ Why— certainly it was very 
alarming” — 

“ Yes, it was! Do you know, 
Doctor,” she continued, with a mys- 
terious air — “ I — 1 — saw — yes— 
there were terrible faces in the light- 
ning” — 

“ Come, child, you rave !” 

— M They seemed coming towards 
the world”— 

Her voice trembled, the colour of 
her face changed. 

“ Well — if you u>z7/talk such non- 
sense, Agnes, I must leave you. I 
will go and fetch my wife. Would 
you like to see her?” 

“ Tell N to come to me to-day 

—I must see him. I have a message 
for him 1‘” She said this with a 
sudden energy that surprised me, 
while her eye. brightened as it settled 
on me. i kissed her, mid retired. 

The last word s surprised and dia 


turbed me. Were her intellects af- 
fected ? How did she know-how 
could she conjecture that he was 
within reach ? I took an opportuni- 
ty of asking the nurse whether she 

had mentioned Mr N— ’s name to 
her, but not a syllable had been in- 
terchanged upon the subject. 

Before setting out on my daily vi- 
sits, I stepped into her room, to take 
myieave. I had kissed her, and was 
quitting tiie room, when happening 
to look back, I saw her beckoning to 
me. I returned. 

“ I must Bee N this evening !” 

said Bhe, with a solemn emphasis 
that startled me ; and as soon as site 
had uttered the words, she turned 
her head from me, as if she wished 
no more to be said. 

My first visit was to Mr N— , 
whom I found in a very weak state, 
but so much recovered from his ill- 
ness, as to be sitting up, and partial- 
ly dressed. He was perfectly calm 
and collected ; and, in answer to Ids 
earnest enquiries, I gave him a full 

account of the nature of Miss P 9 a 

illness. He received the intelligence 
of the favourable change that had 
occurred, with evident though silent 
ecstasy. After much inward doubt 
and hesitation, I thought I might ven- 
ture to tell him of the parting — the 
twice-repeated request she had 
made. The intelligence blanched 
his already pallid cheeks to a whiter 
hue, and he trembled violently. 

“ Did you tell her I was in town ? 
Did she recollect ine ?” 

“ No one has breathed your name 
to her !** 1 replied. * * * 

“ Well, Doctor — if, on the whole, 
you think so — that it would be 

safe,” said N , after we had talked 

much on the matter — " 1 will step 
over and see her ; but — it looks very 
— very strange !” 

“ Whatever whim may actuate 
her, I think it better, on the whole, 
to gratify her. Your refusal may be 
attended with infinitely worse effects 
than an interview. However, you 
shall hear from me again. I will see 
if sh$ continues in the same mind ; 
and, if so, I will step over and tell 
you.” I took my leave. 

A few moments before stepping 
down to dinner, I sat beside Miss 

P , making my usual enqurles ; 

and was gratified to find that her 
progress, though slow, seemed sure. 
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I was going to kiss her, before lea- 
ving, when, with similar emphasis 
to that she had previously displayed, 
she again said— 

“ llcmcmber / N— ■ must be here 

to-night I” 

I was confounded. What could 
bo the meaning of this mysterious 
pertinacity ? F felt distracted with 
doubt, and dissatisfied with myself 
for what I had told to N— . Ifelt 
answerable for whatever ill effects 
might ensue ; and yet, what could I 
do? 

It was evening, —a mild, though 
lustrous, July evening. The skies 
were all blue and white, save where 
the retiring sun-light produced a 
mellow mixture of colours towards 
the west. Not a breath of air dis- 
turbed the serene complacency. My 
wife and I sat on each side of the 
bed where lay our lovely invalid, 
looking, despite of her recent illness, 
beautiful, and in comparative health. 
Her hair was parted with negligent 
simplicity over her pale forehead. 
Her eyes were brilliant, and her 
cheeks occasionally flushed with 
colour. She spoke scarce a word 
to us, as we sat beside her. I gazed 
at her with doubt and apprehension. 
I was aware that health could not 
possibly produce the colour and vi- 
vacity of her complexion and eyes ; 
and felt at a loss to what I should 
refer it. 

“ Agnes, love ! — How beautiful is 
the setting sun!” exclaimed my wife, 
drawing aside the curtains. 

€t liaise mo ! Let me look at it !” 
replied Miss P— faintly. She 
gazed earnestly at. the magnificent 
object for some minutes; and then 
abruptly said to me — 

“ He will be here soon ?’* 

“ In a few moments I expect him. 
Hut— Agnes— Why do you wish to 
see him ?” 

She sighed, and shook her head. 

It had been arranged that Dr D— • 
should accompany Mr N— to my 
house, and conduct him up stairs, 
after strongly enjoining on him the 
necessity there was for controlling 
his feelings, and displaying as little 
emotion as possible. Mv heart leap- 
ed Into my mouth— as the saying is 
—when I heard the expected knock 
at the door. 


“ N— is come at lust said I, 
in a gentle tone, looking earnestly at 
her, to see if she was agitated. It 
was not the case. She sighed, but 
evinced no trepidation. 

Shall he be shewn in at once f” 
I enquired. 

" No— wait a few moments,” re- 
plied the extraordinary girl, and 
seemed lost in thought for about a 
minute. “ Now!** she exclaimed; 
and I sent down the nurse, herself 
pale and trembling with apprehen- 
sion, to request the attendance of 
Dr D— - and Mr N— . 

As they were heard slowly ap- 
proaching the room, I looked an- 
xiously at my patient, aud kept my 
fingers at her pulse. There was not 
a symptom of flutter or agitation. 
At length the door was opened, and 
Dr D— slowly entered, with N— — 
upon his arm. As soon as his pale, 
trembling figure was visible, a calm 
and heavenly smile beamed upon the 

countenance of Miss P . It was 

full of ineffable loveliness! She 
stretched out her right arm : he 
pressed it to his lips, without utter- 
ing a word. 

My eyes were riveted on the 

features of Miss P . Either they 

deceived me, or I saw a strange al- 
teration — as if a cloud were stealing 
over her face. I was right ! — We all 
observed her colour fading rapidly. 

I rose from my chair ; Dr D also 

came nearer, tliinkfng she was on the 
verge of fainting. Her rye was fix- 
ed upon the flushed features of her 
lover, and gleamed with radiance. 
She gently elevated both her armB 
towards him, and he leaned over 
her. 

** Prepare !” she exclaimed, in a 
low thrilling tone ; — her features be- 
came paler aud paler — her arms fell 
She had spoken— shn had breathed 
her last. She was dead ! 

Within twelve months poor N«— 
followed her ; and, to the period of 
his death, no other word or thought 
seemed to occupy lii$ mind but the 

momentouB warning which issued 
fromthe expiring lipsof AgnesP— , 
Prepare ! 

I hav$ no mystery to solve, no 
denouement to make. t I tell the 
facts as they occurred aud hope 
they may not be told in vain ! 
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The second and acting third lieu- 
tenants were on board the prizes — 
the purser was busy in his vocation 

—the doctor ditto. Indeed, he and 
his mates had more on their hands 
than they could well manage. The 
first lieutenant was engageu on deck, 
and the master was in his cot, suf- 
fering from a severe contusion j so 
when I got on board, and di ved i nto the 
gun-room in search of some crumbs 
of comfort, the deuce a living soul 
was there to welcome me, except the 
gun-room steward, who speedily pro- 
duced some cold meat, and asked 
me if I would take a glass of swizzle. 

The food I had no great fancy to, 
although 1 had not tasted a morsel 
since six o’clock in the morning, and 
it was now eight in the evening ; but 
the offer of tlic grog sounded grate- 
fully in mine ear, and I was about 
tackling to a stout rummer of the 
same, when a smart dandified shaver, 
with gay mother-of-pearl buttons on 
liis jacket, as thick-set as pease, pre- 
sented his tallow chops at the door. 

“ Captain N desires me to say, 

that he will be clad of your company 
in the cabin, Mr Cringle.” 

“ My compliments— I will wait on 
him so soon as I have had a snack. 
We have had no dinner in the gun- 
room to-day yet, you know, Mafarne.” 

“ Why, it was in the knowledge of 
that the Captain sent me, sir. He 
has not had any dinner either ; but 
it is now on the table, and he waits 
for you.” 

I was but little in spirits, and, to 
say sooth, was fitter for my bed than 
society ; but the Captain’s advances 
hud been made witli so much kind- 
liness, that I got up, and made a strong 
endeavour to rouse myself; and, ha- 
v ing made my^ toilet as well as my 
slender means admitted, I followed 
the Captain’s steward into the cabin. 

I started — why, I could not 
well tell— as the sentry at ^he door 
stood to his arms when I passed in ; 
and, as if 1 had been actually pos- 
sessed by some wandering spirit, 
who had taken the small liberty 
of using my faculties and tongue 


without my concurrence, I hastily 
asked the man If he was an Ame- 
rican ?— He stared in great aston- 
ishment for a short space— turned 
his uuid — and then rapped out, as 
angrily as respect for a commis- 
sioned officer would let him, — “ No, 
by — , sir !*' 

This startled me as much as the 
question 1 had almost unconsciously 
— and, I may say, involuntarily — put 
to the marine had surprised him, 
aud I made a full stop, and leant 
back against the door-post. The 
Captain, who was walking up and 
down the cabin, had heard me speak, 
but without comprehending the na- 
ture of my question, and now recal- 
led me in some measure to myself, 
by enquiring if I wanted any tiling. 
I replied, hurriedly, that I did not. 

“ Well, Mr (Tingle, dinner is ready 
— so take that chair at the foot of the 
table, will you ?” 

I sat down, mechanically, as it ap- 
peared to me — for a strange swim- 
ming dizzy sort of sensation had sud- 
denly overtaken me, accompanied by 
a whoreson tingling, as Shakspeare 
hath it, in my ears. 1 was unable to 
eat a morsel ; but 1 could have drank 
the ocean, had it been claret or vin- 
de-grave— to both of which 1 helped 
myself as largely as good manners 
v ould allow, or a little beyond, may- 
hap. All this while the Captain was 
stowing his cargo with great zeal, 
and tifting away at the fluids as t>c- 
carac an honest sailor after so long a 
fast, interlarding his operations with 
a civil word to me now and then, 
without any especial regard as to 
the answer I made him, or, indeed, 
caving greatly whether I answered 
him or not. “ Sharp work you must 
have had, Mr Cringle— should have 
liked to have been with you myself. 
Help yourself, before passing that 
bottle— Zounds, man, never take a 
bottle by the bilge— grasp the neck, 
man, at least in this fervent climate 
—thank you. Pity you bad not 
caught the Captain though. What 
you told me of that man very much 
interested me, coupled with the pre- 
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vailing reports* irgardiiig him in the 

ship— daring dog he must have been 
— can’t forget how gallantly he wea- 
thered us, when we chased him.” 

I broke silence for the first time. 
Indeed, I could scarcely have done 
so sooner, even had I chosen it, for 
the gallant officer was rather conti- 
nuous in his yarn-spinning. How- 
ever, he had nearly dined, and was 
leaning back, allowing the cham- 
pagne to trickle leisurely frbja a 
glass half a yard long, which he had 
applied to his lips, when 1 said,— 
u Well, the imagination does some- 
times play one strange tricks— I 
verily believe in second sight now, 
Captain, for at this very instant 1 am 
regularly the fool of my senses, — but 
pray don’t laugh at me and I lay 
back on my chair, and pressed my 
hands over my shut eyes and hot 
burning temples, which were now 
throbbing as if the 'arteries would 
have burst. The Captain, who was 
evidently much surprised at my 
abruptness, said something hurriedly 
and rather sharply in answer, but I 
could not for the life of me mark 
what it was. I opened my eyes again, 
and looked towards the object that 
had before riveted ray attention. It 
was neither more nor less than the 
Captain’s cloak, axdain, unpretending, 
substantial blue garment, lined with 
white, which, on coming below, he 
had cast carelessly down on the 
locker, that ran across the cabin be- 
hind him, and just under the stern 
windows. It was about eighteen feet 
from me, and as there was no light 
nearer it than the swinging lamp o\ er 
the table at which we were seated, 
the whole after-part of the cabin 
thereabouts was thrown considerably 
into the shade. The cape of the cloak 
was turned over, showing the white 
lining, and was rather bundled as it 
were into a round heap, about the 
size of a man’s head. When first 1 
looked atit, there was a dreamy, glim- 
mering indistinctness about it that I 
could not well understand, and I 
would have said, had it becu possible, 
that the wrinkles and folds in it were 
beginning to bo instinct with motion, 
to creep and crawl as it were. At all 
events, the false impression was so 
strong as to jar my nerves, and make 
me shudder with horror. I knew 
there was no such thing, as well as 
Macbeth, but nevertheless it was 


with an indescribable feeling of 
curiosity, dashed with awe, that i 
stared intently at it, as if fascinated, 
while almost unwittingly 1 made the 
remark already mentioned. 

I had expected that the unaccount- 
able appearance which had excited 
my attention so strongly, would have 
vanished with the closing of my eyes; 
but it did not, for when I looked at 
it again, the working and shifting of 
the folds of the cloth still continued, 
and even more distinctly than before. 

“ Very extraordinary all this,” 1 
murmured to myself. 

“Pray, Mr Cringle, be sociable, 
man,” said the Captain ; “ what the 
deuce do you see, that you stare over 
my shoulder in that way Y Were I a 
woman now, 1 should tremble to look 
behind me, while you were glaring 
aft in that wild, moonstruck sort of 
fashion.” 

“ By all that is astonishing,” I ex- 
claimed in great agitation, u if the 
folds of the cape have not arranged 
themselves into the very likeness of 
his dying face ! Why it is his face, 
and no fanciful grouping of my heat- 
ed brain. Look there, sir — look 
there — 1 know it can’t be — but there 
he lies , — the very features and upper 
part of the body, lith and limb, as 
when he disappeared beneath the 
water when lie was shot dead.” 

1 felt the boiling blood, that had 
been rushing through my system like 
streams of molten lead, suddenly 
freeze and coagulate about my heart, 
impeding my respiration to a degree 
that 1 thought I should have been 
suffocated. I had the feeling as if 
my bouI was going to take wing. It 
was not fear, nor could I say 1 was 
in pain, but it was so utterly unlike 
any thing I had ever experienced be- 
fore, and so indescribable, that l 
thought to myself— “ this may be 
death.” 

“ Why, what a changeable rose you 
arc, Master Cringle,” said Captain 

N , good-naturedly; “your face 

was like the north-west moon in a 
fog but a minute agd, and now it is 
as pale as a lily— blue white, 1 declare. 
Why, my man, you must be ill, and 
seriou^Jy too.” 

His voice dissipated the hideous 
chimera— the folds fell, And relapsed 
into their own shape, and the cloak 
was once more a cloak, and nothing 
more— I drew a long breath. “ Ah, 
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it is gone at last, thank God 
and then aivaro of the strange effect 
my unaccountable incoherence must 
have had on the skipper, 1 thought to 
brazen it out by trying tlic free and 
easy line, which was neither more 
nor less than arrant impertinence in 
our relative positions. “ Why, I have 
been heated a little, and utnusing 
myself with sundry vain imaginings, 
but allow me to take wine with you, 
Captain,”— ’filling a tumbler with 
vin-de-grave to the brim, as I spoke. 
“ Success to you, sir — here’s to your 
speedy promotion — mayyou soon get 

a crack frigate; as for me I intend to 
be Archbishop of Canterbury, or 
maid of honour to the Queen of 
Sheba, or something in the heathen 
mythology.” 

1 drank off the wine, although I had 
the greatest difficulty in steadying 
iny trembling baud, and carrying it 
to my lips; but notwithstanding my 
increasing giddiness, and the buzzing 
in my ears, and swimming of mine 
eyes, I noticed the Captain’s face of 
amazement as lie exclaimed — “ The 
boy is either mad or drunk, by 
Jupiter.” — I could not stand his 
searching and angry look, and in 
turning iny eye, it again fell on the 
cloak, which now seemed to he 
stretched out at greater length, and 
to be altogether more voluminous 
than it was before. I was forcibly 
struck with this, for I was certain no 
one had touched it “ By heavens I 
it heaves,” I exclaimed, much moved 
— “ how is this ? I never thought to 
have believed such things, — it stirs 
again — it takes the figure of a man — 
as if it were a pall covering hw body. 

Pray, Captain N , what ti ick is 

this V— Is there any thing below that 
cloak 'there 

“ What cloak do you mean r” 

** Why, that blue one lying on the 
locker there — is there any cat or dog 
in the cabin ?”— and 1 started on my 
legs. — “ Captain N— I continued, 
with great vehemence, “ for the love 
of God tell me what is there below 
that cloak ?” • 

He looked surprised beyond all 
measure v 

u Why, Mr Cringle, 1 cannot for 
the soul of me comprehend fo\x ; in- 
deed I cannot ; but, Mafame, indulge 
him. See if there be any thing below 
my cloak,” 

The JWvant walked to the locker. 


and lifted up the cape of it, and was 
in the act of taking it from the locker, 
when 1 impetuously desired the man 
to leave it alone. M I can’t look on 
him again,” said I ; while the faintish- 
ness increased, so that l could hardly 
speak. “ Don’t move the covering 
from his face, for God’s- sake — don’t 
remove it,” — and I lay back in my 
chair, screening my eyes from the 
lamp with my hands, and shuddering 
wim an icy chill from head to foot. 

The Captain, who had hitherto 
maintained the well bred patronising, 
although somewhat distant, air of a 
superior officer to an inferior who 
was his guest, addressed me now in 
an altered tone, and with a brotherly 
kindness. 

“ Mr Cringle, l have some know- 
ledge of you, and I know many of 
your friends; so 1 must take the 
liberty of an old acquaintance with 
you. This day’s work has been a 
sei ere one, but your share in it, es- 
pecially after your past fatigues, has 
been very trying, and as 1 will report 
it, 1 hope it may dap a good spoke 
in your wheel ; but you are over- 
heated, and have been over-excited; 
fatigue has broken you down, and I 
must really request you will take 
something warm, and turn in.— Here, 
Mafame, get the carpenter’s mate to 
secure that cleat, on the weather 
side there, and sling my spare cot 
for Mr Cringle. — You will be cooler 
here than in the gun-room.” 

I heard his words without compre- 
hending their meaning. 1 sat and 
stared at him, quite conscious, all the 
time, of the extreme impropriety, not 
to say indecency, of my conduct; 
but there was a spell on me ; 1 tried 
to speak, but could not; and, be- 
lie\ ing that I was either possessed by 
some dumb devil, or struck with 
palsj r , 1 rose up, bowed to Captain 

N , and straightway hied me on 

deck. 

1 could hear him say to Ids ser- 
vant, as I was going up the ladder, 
“ Look after that young gentleman, 
Mafame, and send Isaac to thcDocfor, 
and bid him come here now and 
then, in a commiserating tone — “ Poor 
young fellow, what ft pity I” Wien 
1 got on deck all was quiet. The 
cool fresh air had an instantaneous 
effect on my shattered nerves, the 
violent throbbing in my bead ceased, 
and 1 began to hug myself with the 
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notion that iny distemper, whatever 
it might have been, had beaten a re- 
treat. 

Suddenly I felt so collected and 
comtor table, as to be quite alive to 
the loveliness of the accnc. It was 
a beautiful moonlight night; such a 
night as is nowhere to be seen with- 
out the Tropics, and not often within 
them. There, was just breeze enough 
to set the sails to sleep, although not 
ho strong as to prevent their giving 
a low murmuring flap now and then, 
when the corvette rolled a little hea- 
vier than usual in the long swell. 
There was not a cloud to be seen 
iu the sky, not even a stray shred 
of thin fleecy gauzelike vapour, to 
mark the direction of the upper 
current of the air, by its course 
across the moon’s disk, which was 
now at the full, and about half-way 
up her track in the liquid heavens. 

The small twinkling lights from 
millions of lesser stars, in that part of 
the firmament where she hung, round 
as a silver pot-lid — shield 1 mean — 
were swamped in the flood of green- 
ish-white radiance shed by her, and 
it was only a few of the first magni- 
tude, with a planet here and there, 
that were visible to the naked eye, 
in the neighbourhood of her crystal 
bright globe ; hut the clear depth, 
and daik translucent purity of the 
profound, when the eye tried to pierce 
into it at the zenith, where the stars 
once more shononnd sparkled thick 
and brightly, beyond the merging in- 
fluence of the pale cold orb, no man 
can describe now— one could, once — 
but rest bis soul, be is dead — and then 
to look forth far into the night, across 
the dark ridge of many a. heaving 
swell of lh iug water— but, “ Thomas 
Cringle, ahoy — where the devil arc 
you cruising to ?” So, to come back 
to my story. I went aft, and mount- 
ed the small poop, and looked to- 
wards the aforesaid moon, n glorious 
resplendent tropical moon, and not 
the paper lantern affair hanging in an 
atmosphere of fog and smoke, about 
which your bleareyed poets haver so 
much. By the by, these gentry are 
fond of singing of the blessed sun— - 
were they sailors, they would bless 

tbe moon also, and be to them, 

in place of writing such wearisome 
poetry regarding her blighting pro- 
pensities. But 1 have lost the end of 
my yarn once more, in the strands of 


these parentheses — Lord, what a 
word to pronounce in the plural l* 4 -*! 
con no more get out now, than 
silkworm from the innermost espd 
nest of pill boxes, where, to rid#tfhft 
simile to death at once, I have warp- 
ed the thread of my story to round 
and round me, that I can’t foy/fcbe life 
of me unravel it. Very odd%ll this. 
Since I have recovered of this fever, 
every thing is slack about me ; I can’t 
set up the Bhrouds and backstays of 
ray mind, not to speak of bobstays, 
if I should die for it. The running 
rigging is all right enough, and the 
canvass is there ; but I cither can’t 
set it, or when I do, I find I have too 
little ballast, or Igetinvolvedamongst 
shoals, and white water, and break- 
ers — don’t you bear them roar ?— 
which 1 cannot weather, and crook- 
ed channels, under somo lee-shore, 
through which I cannot scrape clear. 
So down must go the anchor, as at pre- 
sent, and there — there goes the chain- 
cable, rushing and rumbling through 
the haURC-hole. But 1 suppose it 
will be all right by and by, as I get 
stronger. 

" But rouse thee, Thomas ! Where 
is this end of your yarn , that you are 
blarneying about ?” 

“ Avast heaving, you swab you — 
avast — if you had as much calomel 
in your corpus as I have at this pre- 
sent speaking— why you would be a 
lad of more metal than I take you 
for, that is all. — You would have 
about as much quicksilver in your 
stomach, as 1 have in my purse, and 
all rny silver has been quich> ever 
since I remember, like the jests of 
the gravedigger in Hamlet— ^but, as 
you say, where the devil is the end 
of this yarn 

Ah, here it is ! so off we go again 
—and looked forward towards the 
rising moon, whose shining wake of 
glowworm-coloured light, sparkling 
in the small waves, that danced in 
the gentle wind on the heaving bo- 
som of the dark blue sea, was riglit 
ahead of us, like a river of quicksilver 
with its course diminished in the dis- 
tance to a point, flowing towards us, 
from the extreme verge of the horizon, 
through a rolling sea of ink, with the 
waters of which for a time it dis- 
dained to blend! Concentrated, and. 
shining like polished silver afar off- 
intense and sparkling as it streamed 
down nearer, but becoming tea and 
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less brilliant as it widened in its ap. 
preach to us, until, like the stream 
of the great Estuary of tbo Magda- 
lena, losing Itself in the salt waste of 
waters, it gradually melted beneath 
us and around us into the darkness. 

I looked aloft— every object ap- 
peared sharply cut out against the 
dark firmament, and the swaying of 
the mast-heads to and fro, as the ves- 
sel rolled, was so steady and slow, 
that they seemed^stationary, while it 
was the moon and stars which ap- 
peared to vibrate and swing from 
side to side, high over head, like the 
vacillation of the clouds in a theatre, 
when the scene is first let down. 

The masts,&nd yards, and standing 
and running rigging, louked like 
black pillars, and bars, and wires of 
iron, reared against the sky, by Borne 
mighty Bpirit of the night ; and the 
sails, as the inoou shone dimly 
through them, were as dark as if 
they had been tarpawlings. But when 
I walked forward, and looked aft, 
what a beauteous change ! Now each 
most, With its gently swelling can- 
vass, the higher sails decreasing in 
size, until they tapered away nearly 
to a point, though topsail, topgal- 
lant-sails, royal and sky-sails, she wed 
like towers of snow, and the cordage 
like silver threads, while each dark 
spar seemed to be of ebony, fished 
with ivory, as a flood of cold, pale, 
mild light streamed from the beau- 
teous planet over the whole stupen- 
dous machine, lighting up the sand- 
white decks, on which the shadows 
of the men, and of every object that 
intercepted the moonbeams, were 
east as strongly as if the planks had 
been inlaid with jet. 

There was nothing moving about 
the decks. The lookouts, aft, and 
at the gangways, sat or stood like 
statues half bronze, half alabaster. 
The old quartermaster, who was 
cunning the ship, and had perched 
hiiDHeit on a carronade, with his arm 
leaning on the weather nettings, was 
equally motionless. The watch had 
all disappeared forward, or were 
stowed out of sight under the lee of 
the boats ; the first Lieutenant, as if 
captivated by the Berenitv of the 
scene, was leaning with folaed arms 
on the. weather gangway, looking 
abroad upon the ocean, and whist- 
ling now and then either for a wind, 
or fipr want of thought. The only 
being who showed sign of life was 


the man at the wheel, and he scarce- 
ly moved, except now and then to 
give her a spoke or two, when the 
cheep of the tiller-rope, running 
through the well-greased leading 
flocks, would^grato on the car as a 
sound of some importance; while 
in daylight, in the ordinary bustle of 
the ship, no one could say he over- 
heard it. 

Three bells! “ Keep a bright 
lookout there,” sung out the Lieu- 
tenant. “ Ay, ay, sir,” from the four 
lookout men, in a volley. Then 
from the weather-gangway, “ All’s 
well” rose shrill into the night air. 
The watchword was echoed by the 
man on the forecastle, re-echoed by 
the Jee-gangway lookout, and ©nd- 
iug with the response of the man on 
the poop. My dream was dissipated 
— and so was the first Lieutenant’s, 
who had but little poetry in his com- 
position, honest man. “ Fine night, 
Mr Cringle. Look aloft, how beau- 
tifully set the sails arc ; that mizen 
topsail is well cut, eh V Sits well, 
don’t it? But — Confound the lub- 
bers I Boatswain’s mate, call the 
watch.” \Vhi-whew,whi-vvhew, chir- 
rup, chip, chip — the deck was alive 
in an instant, u as bees biz out wi* 
angry fyke.” “ Where is the captain 
of the mizen top?” growled the mao 
in authority. 41 Here, sir.” — “ Here, 
sir ! — look at the weather-clew of the 
mizen topsail, sir, — look at that sail, 
sir, — how many turns can you count 
in that clew, sir ? Spring it, you no- 
sailor you— spring it, and set the sail 
again.” 

How weary, stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable all this appeared to me at the 
time, I well remember ; but the ob- 
noxious turns were shaken out, and 
the sail set again so as to please even 
the fastidious eye of the Lieutenant, 
who, seeing nothing more to find 
fault with, addressed me once more. 
“ Have had no grub since morning, 
Mr Cringle ; all the others are away 
in the prizes, you know ; you are as 
good as one of us now, only want the 
order to join, you know— so will you 
oblige me, and take charge of the 
deck, until I go below and change 
my clothes, and gobble a bit ?” 

“ Unquestionably, — with much 
pleasure.” 

He dived forthwith, and I walked 
aft & few steps towards where the old 
quartermaster was standing on the 
gun, 
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“ How is hor head, Quartermas- 
ter?” 

“ South-east, and by south, sir. If 
the wind holds, wc shall weather 
Morant Point, I think, sir.” 

“ Very like, very lih^.” 
w What is that glancing backwards 
and forwards across that port-hole 
there. Quartermaster ?’% 

" I told you so, Mafame,” said the 
man ; “ what are you skylarking about 
the mizen chains for, man V— Come 
in, will you, come in.” 

The Captain’s caution to his ser- 
vant (lashed on me. 

“ Come in, my man, and give my 
respects to the Captain, and tell him 
that I ain quite well now ; the fresh 
air has perfectly restored me.” 

“ I will, sir,” said Mafame, half- 
ashamed at being detected in his of- 
fice of inspector-general of my ac- 
tions; butthe Doctor, to whom lie had 
been sent, having now got a leisure 
moment from his labour in the 
shambles, came up, and made en- 
quiries as to how I felt. 

“ Why, Doctor, 1'thought I was in 
for a fever half an hour ago, but it is 
(juite gone off', or nearly so — there, 
feel my pulse.”— It was regular, and 
there was no particular heat of skin. 

“ Why, I don’t think there is much 
the matter with you. Mafame, tell 
the Captain so ; but turn in and take 
some rest a^ soon as you can, and I 
will see you in tbe morning — and 
li ere,” feeling in his waistcoat pocket, 
“ here are a couple of capers for you; 
take them now, will you ?”— ( And lie 
handed me two blue pills, which I 
the next moment chucked overboard, 
to cure some bilious dolphin of the 
liver complaint.) I promised to do 
so whenever the Lieutenant relieved 
the deck, which would, I made no 
question, be within half an hour. 

“ Very well, that will do— good- 
night. 1 am regularly done up my- 
self,” quoth the Medico, as he de- 
scended to the gun-room. 

At this time of night the prizes 
wore all in a cluster under our lee 
quarter, carry i ng every rag they could 
set, looking like small icebergs co- 
vered with snow. The Gleam was a 
good way astern, as if to whip them 
in, and to take care that no stray 
picaroon should make a dash at any 
of them. They looked like phan- 
toms of the deep, every thing in the 
air and in the water was so still— 


I crossed to the lec~side of the deck 
to look at them— The Wave fleeing a 
person looking over the hammock- 
nettings, sheered close to, under the 
Firebrand’s lee-quarter, and some one 
asked, “Do you want to sneak us?” 
The man’s voice, reflected from (he 
concave surface of the schooner’s 
mainsail, had a hollow, echoing sound 
that startled me. 

“ 1 should know that voice,” said 
I to myself, “ and that figure steering 
the schooner.” The throbbing in my 
head and the dizzy feel, which had 
capsized my judgment in the cabin, 
again returned with increased Vio- 
lence— ‘It was no deception after 
all,” thought I, “no cheat of the 
senses— 1 now believe such things 
are.” 

The same voice now called out, 
** Come away, Tom, come away,” no 
doubt to some other seaman on hoard 
the little vessel, but my heated fancy 
did not so construe it. The cold 
breathless fit again overtook me, and 
I ejaculated, “ God have mercy upon 
me a sinner!” 

“Why don’t you come, Tom?” said 
the voice once more. 

It was Obed's. At this very in- 
stant of time, the Wave forged ahead 
into the Firebrand’s shadow, so that 
her sails, but a moment before white 
as wool in the bright moonbeams, 
suffered a sudden eclipse, and be- 
came black as ink. “ His dark spirit 
is there,” said I, audibly, “and calls 
inti — go I will, whatever may befall.” 
1 hailed the schooner, or rather I had 
only to speak, and that in a low tone, 
for she was now close under the 
counter — “ Send your boat, for since 
you call, I know I must come.” 

A small canoe slid off her deck ; 
two shipboys got into it, and pulled 
under the larboard mizen chains, 
which entirely concealed them, as 
they held on for a moment with a 
boat hook in the dark shadow of tlie 
ship. This was done so silently, that 
neither the lookout on the poop, who 
was rather on the weather side at the 
moment, nor the man at the lee-gang- 
way, who happened to be looking out 
forward, heard them, or saw me, os I 
slipped gown unpcrceived — “ Pull 
back again, my l&dtfp* quick now, 
quick.” 

In a moment, I was alongside, the 
next I was on deck, and in this short 
space a change had come over the 
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spirit of my dream, for 1 now was 
again conscious that 1 was on board 
the Wave with a prize crew. My Ima- 
gination had taken another direc- 
tion. " Now, Mr , 1 beg pardon, 

1 forget your name,”— I had never 
heard it— “make more sail, and haul 
out from the fleet for Manchconeal 
Bay ; I have dispatches for the admi- 
ral — So, crack on.’’ 

The midshipman who was in charge 
of her never for an instaut doubted 
but that all was right; sail was made, 
and as the light breeze was the very 
thing for the little Wave, she began 
to more through it like smoke. When 
we had shot a rable's length ahead of 
the Firebrand we kept away a point 
or two, so as to stand more in for the 
land, and, like most maniacs, I was 
inwardly exultiug at the success of 
my manoeuvre, when we heard the 
corvette's bell struck rapidly. Her 
main topsail was suddenly laid to the 
mast, whilst a loud voice echoed 
amongst the sails — “ Any one see him 
in the waist — anybody see him for- 
ward there V” 

M No, sir, no/* 

“ Afterguard, fire, and let go the 
life-buoy — lower away the quarter 
boats— jolly boat also/* 

We saw the flash, and presently 
the small blue light of the buoy, bla- 
zing and disappearing, as it rose and 
fell on the waves, in the corvette’s 
wake, sailed away astern, sparkling 
fitfully, like an ignis fatuus. The c ord- 
age rattled through the da\it blocks, 
as the boats plashed into the water— 
the splash of the oars was heard, and 
presently the twinkle of the life-buoy 
light was lost in the lurid glare of 
three blue lights, one being held aloft 
in each boat, in which the crews 
were standing up looking like spec- 
tres by the ghastly blaze, and an- 
xiously peering about for some sign 
of the (frowning man. 

“ A man overboard,” was repeated 
from one to another of the prize 
crew. 

“ Sure enough/' said I. 

“ Shall we stand back, sir ?” said 
the midshipman. 

"To what purpose there are 
enough there without u$ — no, no; 
crack on, we An do no good— carry 
on, carry on !” 

We did so, and I now found severe 
shooting pains, more racking than 
the sharpest rheumatism I had ever 


suffered, pervading my whole body. 
They increased until I suffered the 
most excruciating agony, as if my 
hones had been converted into red- 
hot tubes of iron, and the marrow in 
them had been dried up with fervent 
heat, and 1 was obliged to beg that 
a hammock might be spread on deck, 
on winch I lay down, pleading great 
fatigue and want of sleep as my ex- 
cuse. 

My thirst was unquenchable; the 
more 1 drank, the hotter it became. 
My tongue, and mouth, and throat, 
were burning, as if molten lead had 
been poured down into my stomach, 
while the most violent retching came 
on every ten minutes. The prize 
crew, poor fellows, did all they could 
— once or twice they seemed about 
standing hack to the ship, hut, “ make 
sail, make sail,” was my only cry. 
They did bo, and there I lay without 
any thing between me aud the wet 
planks but a thin sailor’s blanket 
and the canvass of the hammock, 
through the livelong night, with no 
covering hut a dan/p boat-cloak, ra- 
ving at tinms during the hot fits, at 

others having my power of utter- 
ance frozen up during the cold ones. 
The men, once or tivicc, offered to 
carry me heldw, but the idea was 
horrible to me. 

“ No, no— not then?— for heaven’s 
sake not there ! If you do take me 
down, I am sure! shall see him, and 
the dead mate — No, no — overboard 
rather, throw me overboard rather/’ 
Oh, what would I not have given 
for the luxury of a flood of tears !— 
But the fountains of mine eyes we.ro 
diied up, utul scared as with a red- 
hot iron— my skin was parched, and 
hot, hot, as if every pore had been 
hermetically sealed ; there was a hell 
within me, and about me, as if the 
deck on which I lay had been steel 
at a white heat, and the gushing 
blood, as "if under the action of a 
force-pump, throbbed through my 
head, as it it would have hurst on 
my brain — and such a racking, split- 
ting headach — no language can de- 
scribe it, and yet ever and anon ia 
the midst of this raging fire, this fiir« 
nace at my heart, seventeen tinges 
heated, a sudden icy shivering chill 
would shake me, and pierce through 
and through mc,evcn when the roast- 
ing fever waaj&( the hottest. 

At length trfe day broke on the 
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long, long, moist, steamy night, and 
once more the sun rose to bless every 
thing but me. As the morning wore 
on, my torments increased with the 
heat, aud 1 lay sweltering oil deck, in 
a furious delirium, held down forci- 
bly by two men, who were relieved 
by others every now aud then, while 
I raved about Obcd, and Paul, and 
the scenes I bad witucssed 09 board 
during the chase, and in the attack. 
None of my rough but kind nurses 
expected I would have held on till 
nightfall; but shortly after sunset 
1 became more collected, and, as I 
was afterwards told, whenever any 
little office was performed for me, 
Whenever some drink was held to 
my lips, I would say to the gruff 
sun-burnt, black-whiskered, square- 
shouldered to j> man, who might be my 
Ganymede for the occasion, “ Thank 
you, Mary; Heaven bless your pale 
face, Mary ; bless you, bless you !” 
It seemed my fancy had shaken it- 
self clear of the fearful objects that 
had so pertinaciously haunted me 
before, and occupying itself with 
pleasing recollections, had produced 
a corresponding calm in the animal ; 
but the poor fellow to whom I had 
expressed myself so endearingly, 
was, I learned, most awfully put out 
and dismayed, lie twisted and turn- 
ed his iron features into all manner 
of ludicrous combinations under the 
laugh (ft of his mates — “ Now, Peter, 

may I ho butT would rather bo 

shot at, than hear the poor young 
gentleman so quizz me in his mad- 
ness.” Then again — as 1 praised his 
lovely taper fingers — they were more 
like bunches of frosted carrots, dip- 
ped in a tar-bucket, with the tails 
snapt short off \ where about an inch 
thick, only. 

u My taper fingers— oh lord ! Now, 
Peter, I can’t stomach this any long- 
er— I’ll give you my grog for the 
next two days, if you will take my 
spell here —My taper fingers— mur- 
der 1 ” 

As the ovoning closed in, wo saw 
the high land of Jamaica, but it was 
the following afternoon before we 
were off the entrance of Manchoo- 
neal Bay. All this period, although 
it tfmst have been one of great phy- 
sical suffering, has ever, to my ethe- 
real part, remained a dead blank. 
The first thiug I remember after- 
ward*, wa*< being carried ashore in 


the dark in a hammock on two 
oars, so as to form a so/*t of rude 
palanquin, and laid down lit a short 
distance from the overseer’s house, 
where my troubles had originally 
commenced. I soon became per- 
fectly sensible and collected, but I 
was so weak 1 could not speak ; after 
resting a little, the men again lifted 
me and proceeded. The door of the 
dining-hall, which was tha back en- 
trance into the overseer’s house, open- 
ed flush into the little garden through 
vvhich we had come in — there were 
lights, and sounds of music, singing, 
and jovialty within. The farther end 
of the room, at the door of which I 
now rested, opened into the piazza, or 
open veranda, which crossed it at 
right angles, and constituted the front 
of the house, forming, with this apart- 
ment, a figure somewhat like the let- 
ter T. 1 stood at the foot of the 
letter, oh it were, and as 1 looked 
towards the piazza, which was gaily 
lit up, 1 could see it was crowded 
with male aud female negroes in 
their holiday apparel, with their 
wholesome clear brown-black skins, 
not toe-black, as they appear in our 
cold country, and beautiful white 
teeth, and sparkling black eyes, 
amongst whom were several gurnbie- 
111011 and flute- players, and John 
Canoes, as the negro Jack Pudding 
is called ; the latter distinguisluiblo 
by wearing white false faces, and 
enormous shocks of horsehair, fast- 
ened on to their woolly pates. Their 
character hovers somewhere be- 
tween that of a harlequin and a 
elown, as they dance about, and 
thread through the negro groups, 
quizzing the women, and slapping 
the men ; and at Christmas time, the 
grand negro carnival, they don’t con- 
fine their practical jokes to their own 
colour, hut take all manner of comi- 
cal liberties with the whites equally 
with their fellow hondsmeu. The 
blackamoor visitors had suddenly, 
to all appearance, broken off their 
dancing, and were now clustered 
behind a rather remarkable group, 
who were seated at suaper in the 
dining-room, near to where I stood, 
formingv as it were, $be foreground 
in the scone. Mr Fyall himself was 
there, and a rosy-gilled, happy-look- 
ing man, who I thought I had seen 
before ; this much I could discern, 
for the light fell strong on them. 
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especially on the face of the latter, 
which shone like a star of the first 
magnitude, or a lighthouse in the 
red gleam — the usual family of the 
overseer, the book-keepers that is, 
and the worthy who had been the 
proximate cause of all my sufferings, 
the overseer himself, were there too, 
as if they had all been sitting still at 

table where I saw them now, ever 
since I had left them— a fortnight be- 
fore — at least my fancy did me the 
favour to annihilate, for the nonce, all 
intermediate time between the point 
of my departure on the night of the 
cooper’s funeral, and the moment 
when I now revisited them. 

I was lifted out of the hammock, 
and supported to the door between 
two seamen. The fresh, nice-look- 
ing man before mentioned, Aaron 
Bang, Esquire, by name, an incipient 
planting attorney in the neighbour- 
hood, of great promise, was in the 
act of singing a song, for it was du- 
ring some holyday-time, which had 
broken down the stiff observances of 
a Jamaica planter’s life. There he 
sat, lolling back on his chair, with his 
feet upon the table, and a cigar, half 
consumed, in his hand, fie had 
twisted up his mouth and mirth-pro- 
voking pimple of a nose, which, by an 
unaccountable control over some 
muscle, present in the visage of no 
other human being, he made to de- 
scribe a small circle round the centre 
of Ids face, and slewing his head on 
one aide, he was warbling, ore rotundo , 
some melodious ditty, with infinite 
complacency, and, to nil appearance, 
to the great* delight of his auditory ; 
when his eyes lighted on me, — he 
was petrified in a "moment,— 1 seem- 
ed to have blasted him, — his warbling 
ceased instantaneously, — the colour 
faded from his cheeks, — but there 
he sat, faith open mouth, and in the 
same attitude as if he still sung, 
and I had suddenly become deaf, or 
as if ho and his immediate compota- 
tors, and the group of Blackies be- 
yond, had all 4 been on the instant 
turned to stone by a slap from one of 
their oxvn J^lm Canoes. I must have 
been in truth a terrible spectacle ; 
my skin yvas yellow, not as saffron, 
but as the skm of a ripe lime; the 
white of my eyes, to use an Irishism, 
ditto ; my mouth and lips had fester- 
ed and broke ovt, as we say in Scot- 

land ; my head tm hound round with 


a napkin— none of the cleanest, you 
may snrear; my dress was a pair of 
dirty duck trowsers, and my shirt, 
with the boat cloak that had been my 
only counterpane on board of the 
little vessel, hanging from my shoul- 
ders. 

Lazarusliimself could scarcelyhavc 
been a more appalling object, when 

the volte of him who spoke as never 
man spake, said to him, “ Lazarus, 
come forth.” 

I made an unavail ing attempt to cross 
the threshold, but could not. I was 
spellbound, or there was an invisible 
barrier erected against mo, which I 
could not overleap. The buzzing in 
my ears, the pain and throbbing in my 
head, and racking aches, once more 
bent me to the earth— ill and reduced 
as I was. A relapse, thought I ; and 
I felt my judgment once more giving 
way before the sweltering fiend, 
who had retreated but for a moment 
to renew his attacks with still greater 
fierceness. Hie moment he once 
more entered into me — the instant 
that I was possessed — I cannot call 
it by any other name— an unnatural 
strength pervaded my shrunken 
muscles and emaciated frame, and 1 
stepped boldly into the hall. While 
1 had stood at the door, listless and 
feeble as a child, and hanging as it 
were on the arms of the tvvotopmen, 
after they had raised me from the 
hammock, the whole party had sat 
silently gazing at me, with their fa- 
culties paralysed with terror. But 
now when 1 stamped into the room 
like the marble statue in Don Juan, 
ami glared on them, my eyes spark- 
ling with unearthly brilliancy, under 
the fierce distemper which had anew 
thrust its red-hot fingers into my 
maw, and was at the moment seeth- 
ing my brain in its hellish caldron, 
the negroes in the piazza, one and 
all, men, women, and children, eva- 
nished into the night, and the whole 
party in the foreground started to 
their legs, us if they had been sud- 
denly galvanized; the table and chairs 
were overset, and whites and blacks 
trundled, and scrambled, and bun- 
dled over and over each other, neck 
and crop, as If the very devil bad 
come to invite them to dinner in 
propria persona , horns, tail, and ail. 
"Duppy,oorae! l>uppy,come! Massa 
Tom Cringle ghost stand at for we 
door ; we all shall dead, oh^we all 
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shall go dead, oh!” bellowed the 
father of gods, my old ally Jupiter. 

^ “ Guid guide us, that’s an awfu* 
sicht I” (mod the Scotch book-keeper. 

“ By the hockey, speak if you be a 
ghost, 'Or Pll exercise [exorcise] ye 
Wid this but of a musket,” quoth the 
cow-boy — an Irishman to be sure, 
whose round bullet head wofedisccrn- 
ible in the human mass, by his black, 
twinkling, half-drunkgri-looking eyes. 

“ Well-a-flay,” grdirued another of 
them, a Welshman, I believe, with a 
face as long as my arm, and drawl 
worthy of a methodist parson ; “ and 

wlmt can it be flesh and Mood, 

it is not — can these dry bones live ir” 
III as I was, however, I could per- 
ceive thatall this row had now more of 
a tipsy frolic in it— whatever it might 
have had at first — than absolute fear; 
for the red-faced visitor, and Mr Fyall, 
as if half aslifnned,spcedily extricated 
themselves from the chaos of chairs 
and living creatures, righted the table, 
replaced the candles, and having sat 
down, looking as grave as judges on 
the bench, Aaron Bang exclaimed — 
“ I’ll bet a dozen, it is the poor fellow 
himself returned on our hands, half- 
dead from the rascally treatment he 
has met with at the hands of these 
smuggling thieves J” 
u Smugglers, or no,” said Fyall, 
“ you arc right for once, my peony 
rose, 1 do believe/’ 

But Aaron was a leotle staggered, 
notwithstanding, when 1 stumped to- 
wards him, as already described, ami 
he shifted back and back as 1 ad- 
vanced, with a most laughable cast 
of countenance, between jest and 
earnest, while Fyall kept shouting to 
him— “ If it be his ghost, try him in 
Latin, Mr Bang— speak Latin to him, 
Aaron Bang — nothing for a ghost 
like Latin, it is their mother tongue.” 

Bang, who it seemed plumed him- 
self on his erudition, forthwith be- 
gan —* u Qua? maribus solum tribuun- 
ter” — Aaron’s conceit of exorcising 
a spirit with the fag-end of an old 
grammar rule would have tickled 
me under most circumstances ; but 
I was far past laughing. I had more 
need, Goa help me, to pray. I made 
another step. Ho bitched his chair 
back. " Bam, Bo, Rem 1” thou ted the 
incipient planting attorney. Another 
bitch, which carried him clean out 
of tlie supper-room, and across the 
narrow piazza; but, in this last 


movement, he made a regular false 
step, the two back-feet of bis chair 
dropping over the first step of the 
front stairs, whereupon he lost his 
balance, and toppling over, vanished 
in a twinkling, and rolled down half 
a dozen steps, heels over head, until 
he lay sprawling on the manger or 
mule-trough before the door, where 
the beastesscs are fed under Busha’s 
own eye on all estates ; for this ex- 
cellent and most cogent reason, that 
the rtfaize or guinea-corn, belonging 
of right to poor mulo >, would gene- 
rally go towards improving the con- 
dition, not of the quadruped, but of 
the bipod Qu aside, who bad charge 
of him ; ahd there he lay in a con- 
vulsion of laughter, ti 

The two seamen, who supported 
me between them, were at first so 
completely dumbfoundcrcd by all 
this, that they could not speak. At 
length, however, old Timothy Tail- 
tackle lost his patience, and found 
his tongue. “ This may be Jamaica 
frolic, good gentlemen, and all very 
comical in its way ; hut, damn mo, 
if it be either gentlemanlike or Chris- 
tianlike, to be after funning and fud- 
dling, while a fellow-creature, and 
Ids Majesty’s commissioned officer 
to boot, stands before you, all but 
dead of one of your blasted fevers.” 

The honest fellows straightfor- 
ward appeal, far from giving offence 
to the kindhearted people to whom 
it was made, was not only taken In 
good part, but Mr Fyall himself took 
the lead in setting the whole house- 
hold immediately to work, to have 
me properly caved for. The best 
room in the house was given up to 
me. I was carefully shifted and put 
to bed ; but during all that night and 
the following day, I was raving in a 
furious fever, so that 1 had to be for- 
cibly held down in my bed; some- 
times for half an hour at a £ime. 


I say, messmate, have you ever 
had the yellow feve& the vomitu 
prieto , black vomit, as the Spaniards 
call it ?— No ? — Have you ever had a 
badbiliousfeverthen ? No bad bilious 
fever either ?— Why, thou, you are a 
most wmfortunate creature ; for you 
have'nevcr known what it was to be in 
heaven, nor eke the other place* Oh 
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the 4eliftbt, the blqsseatf <s» . *f the 
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himself la a large airy ream, with a 
dreamy indistinct recollection of 
great past suffering endured in a 
small miserable vessel within the 
tropics, \yhere you Save been roasted 
one mpmept by the vertical rays of 
the sun, and the n&t&ustealed Idl- 
ing npt b^the salt Bea. spray, and in 
a broat^haxurlous l^d, scfka^ooi 
sunny Wggrilnk 'With' tiny fresh sqfe 
breeze^ whistling though tli* op® 
windows J tMb h»0k fhto the piazza, 
rattling jdhstffbld^H of the clean wire 
gffttze indsquTtto net that serves you 
for bed -curtains ; while beyond you 
look forth into the cool sequestered 
cOUVt->ara, overshadowed by one 
JR g&pP mb r ageou s Kcnuip tree, ma- 
.spu^very thing loot green and cool 
anawesh beneath, and whose branch- 
esjh (^rushing wind is rasping cheer- 
ily oif the shingles of the roof — ami 
« oh, how passing sweet is the lullaby 
Aw, the humming of numberless 
* glancing bright-hued Hies, of all sorts 
attd sisses/sparhliug among the green 
leaves like chips of a prism, and the 
fitful whining of the fairy-flitting 
humming-bird, now here, now there, 
like winged gems, and living 44 atoms 
of the rainbow,” round which 
their tiny wings, moving too quick- 
ly to be \isible, formed little ha- 
loes, aud the palm-tree -at the house- 
corner is shaking its long hard 
leaves, making a sound for all tlrp 
world like the pattering of rain ; 
and the orange-tree top", with ripe 
fruit, and green fruit, and white hjos- 
sotpa, is waving to and fro flush with 
the witidow sill, dashing the fragrant 
odour into your room at every ic/iish ; 
and the double jessamine is twining 
up' the papaw, (whose fruit, if rub- 
bed on a bull’s hide, immediately 
converts it into a tender beefsteak,) 
and absolutely stifling you with 
sweet ^perfume ; and then the san- 
garee — old Madeira, two parts of 
water, no more, ami nutmeg*— and 
not a taste out of a thimble, but a 
rummerful of it, my boy, that would 
dipwn your first-born at his cliria- 
t egin g, if bdfclipped into it, and no 
stMftimri n the use of this o^eau ; on 
the tijpjNKry, the tidy old brown nurse, 
or pMpkp a buxom young one, atyour 
l with ever and atibn a “ leetle 

panada,” (d— n panada, I had 
!$&v$tt{enthatj) "«and den some more 


jwtogareej-it wifi do jnassa . 
tre&thea him tbmack^atid— but I 
am out of breath, and must lie to 
for a brief space. 

I opened my eyes late in the morn- 
ing of the second day after landing, 
and saw Mr Fyall and the excellent 
Aaron Banguntting one pu each side 
of my bed. Although weak as a suck- 
ing infant, 1 had* 'strong' persuasion 
on my mind that all danger was over, 
and that 1 wa^onvalOseent. I bad 
no feverish symptom whatsoever. I 
felt cool and comfortable, with a fine 
balmy Tunis tu re on iny skin ; but 1 
spoke with great difficulty. 

Aaron noticed this. u Don’t exert 
yourself too much, Tom ; take it 
coolly, man, and thank (hid that. you 
are now fairly round the corner. Is 
your head painful V” 

44 No — why should it ?” Mr Fyall 
Rmiled, and I put up my hand— it was 
all 1 could do, for my limbs appear- 
ed loaded with lead at the extremi- 
ties, and w hen I touched any pai t jf 
my frame, with my hand for instant e, 
there was no concurring sensation 
conveyed by the nerves of ihe two 
parts ; .sometimes I felt as if touch- 
ed by the hand of another, at olhcis 
as iff hn&tourhed the person of some 
one else. When I raised my hand 
to my forehead, my lingers instinct- 
ively moved to take hold of my hair, 
for 1 was in no small degree proud 
of some luxuriant brown curls, which 
the women used to praise. Alas and 
alnrk-a-dav ! in place of ringlets, 
glossy with Macassar oil, I found 
a cool young tender plantain leaf, 
bound round my temples. 

“ What is all this V” said I. 44 A 
hail-blade , where mv hair used to 
be !” 

14 How came this kail-blade here, 
and how came it here ?” sung friend 
Bang, laughing, for lie haH great 
powers of laughter, and I saw he 
kept his quizzical face turned to- 
wards some object at the head of the 
bed, which I could not hoc. 

44 You may say that, Aaron— 
where’s my. wig, youfoguc, eh ?” 

44 Never mind, Tom/* said Fyall, 
14 your hair will soon grow agaiu, 
won’t it, misB ?” 

44 Miss ! miss ! M and I screwed my 
neck round, and lo I “ Ah, Ma»y, 
and are you the Delilah who have 
shorn my locks— you wicked young 
female lady you ?” She smiled and 
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nodded to Aaron, who was a deuced 
favourite with the ladies, black, brown, 
and white, (I give the pas to the 
staple of the country— hope no of- 
fence,) as well jas with every one 
else who ever knew him. “How 
dare you, friend Bang, shave and 
blister my bend, you dog ?’* said I-** 
“ You cannibal Indian, yen have 
scalped me; you are a regular Mo* 
hawk.” The sight of my cousin’s 
lovely face, and the heavenly music 
of her tongue, made me so forgiving, 
that I could bo angry with no one. 
At this moment, a nice-looking elder- 
ly man slid into the room as noise- 
lessly as a cat. .. 

“ How are you, Lieutenant? Why, 
•ou are positively gay this morning ! 
Reserve me— why have you taken 
off the dressing from your head V” 

“ Preserve me — you may say that, 
Doctor— why, you seem to ha\ e pre- 
son cd me, mul pickled me after a 
very remarkable fashion, certainly l 
Why, man, did you intend to make a 
mummy of me, with all your swa- 
thing* ? Now, what is that crackling 
on my chest? More plantain leaves, 
as I live I” 

“ Only another blister, sir.” 

“ Only another blistep^uid my 
feet — Zounds ! what have you been 
doing with my feet ? The solesu 
are as tender as if I had been basti- 
nadoed.” 

“ Only cataplasms, sir; mustard 
and bird-pepper poultices — nothing 
mure.” 

“ Mustard and bird-pepper poul- 
tices ! — and pray, what is that long 
fiddle-case supported on two chairs 
in the piazza?” 

“ What case ?” said the good 
Doctor, and his eye followed mine. 
“ Oh, tuy gun-case. 1 am a great 
sportsman, j r ou must know — but 
draw down that blind, Mr Hang, if 
you please — the breeze is too 
strong.” 

“ Gun-case ! I would rather have 
taken it for your game- box, Doctor. 
However, tlmnks be to Heaven, you 
have not hogged me this bout/* 

At this moment, I heard a violent 
scratching and jumping on the roof 
of the house, and presently a loud 
croak, and a strong rushing noise, as 
of a largo bird taking flight— w What 
is that, Doctor ?” 

“ The devil,” said he laughing, “ at 

voii, xxxii. *;o. cxcvijj. 


least ypur evil genius, Lieutenant— 
it is t»' carrion crows, the large 
John*Orows,a« they are called, flying 
away. They have been holding a 
council of war upon you, since early 
dawn, expecting): I may tell you, now 
you are so well) that it might likely ^ 
soon turn into a coroner’s inquest. 

“ John-Oow! !, Cqrorier , 46 inquest I 
— Cool shavers those West India 
chaps, after all!’* muttereti 1$ and 
again t Jay back, and offered up my 
heart- warm thanks t<ythe Aljpighty, 
for Ids great mercy to rop a sinner.' 

My aunt and cousin h|d been on a 
visit in the neighbourhood, andoVer- 
night Mr FyalJ had kindly sent for 
them to receive my last sigh, for to 
itll appearance 1 was (|t»t going. 'Ob, 
the gratitude of my hearr, tke teay#, 
of joy I wept iif my weak blessed* 
ift'ss/ and t)te overflowing^* heart 
that 1 experienced towards that al- 
mighty and over-merciful Being who 
lead spared me aiul brought mo 
out of my great sickness, to look 
round on dear friends, and on the 
idol of my heart, once more; after all 
my grim ous sufferings ! 1 took Ma*» 
iy’s hand— I could not raise it for 
lack of strength, or I would havo 
kissed it; but, 1 as she leant overturn, 
Kyall came behind her and gently 
pressed her sweet lips to mine^vliile 
the dear girl blushed as red as Aaron 
Hang’s face. .By this my aunt her- 
self had come into the room, and 
added her warm congratulations, and 
lifst, although not least, Timothy Tail- 
tackle made his appearance in the 
piazza at the window, with a clean, 
joyful, well-shaven countenance. 
He grinned, turned his quid, pulled 
up his Bowsers, smoothed down his 
hair with his hand, and gave a* sort 
of lialf-tipsy shamble, meant for a 
bow, as he entered the bedroom. 

“ You have forereached on Davy 
this time, sir. Heaven be praised 
for it ! He was dose aboard, of you 
howsomdever, sir, once or twice.” 
Then he bowed round the room 
again, with a sort of swing or caper, 
whichever you choose \o call it, aB if 
he had been the party obliged. 

“ Kind folks these, »&*,” he conti- 
nued, in %\vhat was meant. £or sdtto 
voce , and for my ear atone, but 
it was mpre like the growling of a 
mastiff puppy than any thing else. 

" Kind folks, sir — bad as their moun- 
x 
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tebanking looked the first night, sir 
—why, Lord bless your honour, may 
they make a marine of me, if they 
han’t set a Bungo to wait on us, Bill 
and 1 that is — and we has grog more 
than does us good — and grub, my 
eye !— only think, sir— Bill and Timo- 
thy Tailtackle waited on l>y a black 
Bungo !” and he doubled himself up, 
chudding, and hugging himself, with 

infinite glee. 




“ All now went merry as a mar- 
riage belL >f l was carefully con* 
veyed to Kingston, where I rallied, 
under my aunt’s hospitable roo£ 
as rapidly almost as I had sickened, 
and within a fortnight, all bypast 
strangenesses explained to my supe- 
riors, I at length occupied my berth, 
in the Firebrand’s gun-room, as third 
lieutenant of the ship. 


THE SECRET LOVER, 

From the Persian of JaumU 

f 

Lives there the soulless youth, whose eye 
That ruby tinted lip could Ree, 

Nor long for thee to live or die ? 

How unlike me ! 

Or see that cheek’s pomegranate glow ; 

Yet think of anything but tliee, 

Cold as that bosom heaving snow ? 

llow unlike me ! 

Or see thee o’er the golden wire 
Bend with such lovely witchery, 

Nor feel each tone like living fire ? 

How unlike me ! 

Or see thee in thaaevening dance 
Float, like the foam upon the sea, 

Nor drink sweet poison from thy glance ? 

How unlike me ! 

Or hear thy hymn, at moonlight rise, 

Soft as the humming of the bee, 

Nor think he sits in paradise ? 

How unlike mo! 

Or see thee in thy simplest hour. 

Sweet as the rose upon the tree, 

Nor long to plant thee in his bower ? 

How unlike me ! 

But lives there one who vaiuly tries 
To look the freest of the free, 

And hide the wound by which he dies ? 

Ah ! how like me J 


Axtar. 
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FRAGMENTS FROM TIIE IUSTQRV OF JOHN BULL. 
« These things are an allegory/* 


ClIAl*. III. 

now joiin’s other matters weri: managed all this time. 


When John, who, hearing the scuf- 
fle in the house, had locked himself 
up in his own room, was told of Ma- 
dam Reform’s tumble* from the se- 
cond story, and how she had been 
carried away senseless, and was not 
expected to recover, he felt in an odd 
sort of taking, and hardly knew whe- 
ther he ought to laugh or cry over 
the catastrophe. “To be sure,” said 
lie to Gray, who stood by blubbering, 
“ she was always a mischief-making 
beldam, and had got into , very had 
hands at last: more shame to that 
rascal Radical Dick, and others that 
should have known better, who 
got about her and dosed her with 
strong waters day and night. But 
after all, now she's gone, Tin sorry 
slu* should have come to an untimely 
end. She was a sort of relation, they 
say, though 1 never could understand 
how. So harkye, (hitler, get my suit 
of mournings brushed out, and toll 
the pex ton I’ll see her decently in- 
terred at my own expense. She lias 
left a child too, they say; we can’t 
let the poor creature come upon the 

S arish, so take it in and see if Mrs 
lull can do any thing for it. The 
poor infatuated old woman, to think 
of her performing such a somerset 
nt her time of life. And thereupon 
John wiped his eyes, and began to 
moralize in an edifying way on the 
shortness of life. With all that, how- 
ever, he could not at times help 
chuckling to himself, that his old tor- 
mentor was out of the way; he would 
throw his nightcap in the air, or, 
pushing the tankard over to Gray, 
would tell him to drink rest to her 
bones and her tongue, for she had 
need of both. Gray took the tankard 
with a wry face, and tried to squeeze 
a tear or two from the corner of his 
eye ; not that he really cared a far- 
thing for the poor woman’s disaster, 
for he could have seen her give up 
the ghost, and have written her epi- 
taph with all the pleasure in life, if 
it had not been, that just at that mo- 


ment— what with John himself, who 
would have delighted to get quit of 
him, and the tenants on the estate, 
most of whom were beginning to Bee 
through his humbug, and to swear 
that, notwithstanding all his scraping 
and bowing, they were better off with 
honcstold Arthur, gruff as be was — ho 
found, to his annoyance, that he really 
could not get on without the old wo- 
man. He saw, in fact, that her ease 
made a famous handle for hectoring 
John, and humouring all the idle 
blackguards on the estate, who, in 
the mean time, by their shouting and 
firing off horse-pistols under John's 
bedroom windows, kept him in such 
fear of Ids life, that to get quit of 
them he would have made almost 
any sacrifice. But I mu-t tell you 
a little more particularly how all Ibis 
had come about, and how Gray and 
the reel of them had come to be found 
out on all sides; and, for that pur- 
pose, we must look back a little how 
they had been managing John’s other 
matters while all this racket had been 
going on about the old lady. 

Among other things on which Gray 
piqued himself very much from the 
first, was his new method of book- 
keeping. “ None of your Sundries 
debtor to Cash for me,” lie used to 
eay ; <f none of your mixing up the 
servants’ wages with the housebook ! 
Let every thing speak for itself, say 
I. Look at these double columns— 
such ruling; saw ye e’er such ac- 
counts? I sent my Jack-of-all- trades, 
the Doctor, to borrow Philip Ba- 
boon’s ledger on purpose” — “ And 
paid him too, I observe,” said John, 
with a groan. “ O, lio matter for 
that, see how the accounts look at 
the year’s end ; and if there is’nt a 
handsome surplus, I’m a sinner.” 
Well, when that year’s end came, 
John, having a snare morning on his 
hand, sent for Gaffer and his assist- 
ants, and told them he wanted to 
look over the books. lie perceived 

at once by their hangdog look*, a« 
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tliey came in, that all was not right, 
so turning up the last page of the 
ledger, tliere, to he sure, lie saw a 
damnable balance against himself. 
“ ('all ye this a surplus, quotha? Are 
these your single accounts and double 
entries ? Why I’m fivescore thousands 
or thereabout out of pocket by you 
since last year ; how’s all this ?” 
Gray tried to brazen out some hypo- 
critical excuse, saying it was a mis- 
take in the last year’s balance, and 
all that. But Allsoap, who lmd not 
wit enough to be a knave, blundered 
out the truth, and confessed that the 
rents had fallen terribly short that 
year, he could not comprehend how ; 
“ for,” said he, 41 we tried all wc could 
to keep them up, and distrained and 
pounded without mercy.” So see- 
ing him fairly boggled, and John 
sitting gazing at him with a grim 
look, and his hands diving down into 
his breeches pockets, as if he were 
feeling for a shilling, up starts Pullet, 
another of Gray’s hangers-on, a fel- 
low who had been long about a soap- 
work, and, says he, “ Look ye. Mas- 
ter Bull, what’s all this grumbling 
about— what’s a few thousands up or 
down at the end of the year ? Nei- 
ther here nor there!” — ( “ i’ faith, 
that’s too true,” muttered John, 
“ neither here nor there!") — “ If 
it's not in your pocket,” continued 
Pullet/* it’s safe in your tenant’s. 
What’s his is yours you know: There 
it is, ready lor use, any day in the 
year ; fructifying, as we, used to say 
in our soap work !” John could not 
help thinking, that if all liis rents 
were left fructifying in the same 
way, he would be in the Gazette or 
the King's Bench before long. “ And 
how are my butcher’s and baker’s 
accounts to be paid in the mean- 
time?” he was beginning to say, but 
with that they all fell upon him at 
once, told him he was an ignoramus 
who did not understand" political 
economy or double entry, and so 
stunned him with hard words, that 
for the sake qf peace he gave up the 
argument for the time. “ But,” said 
he to himself as they left the room, 
(Pullet crowing excessively at life 
own cleverness, at having floored 
John by the fructification argument,) 
w though that blockhead Allsoap could 
not see the cause of the shortco- 
ming, it’s plain enough ! Why, no one 
will give a decent vent for one of my 
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farms, so long as this infernal racket 
is kept up in the estate. What with 
bonfires one day, and burning hay- 
stacks the next, and drunken villains 
staggering into your house and 
breaking your ploughs and spinning- 
wheels, and all the while these ras- 
cally servants of mine standing by 
and saying nothing, or making them 
a low bow, and crying God speed 

ye, as they pas9— with such a scene 
of confusion going on, why the place 
is a perfect Pandemonium ! No won- 
der honest men are shy aboutiaying 
out money on their farms while this 
lasts. But, please Heaven, the time 
is coming shortly, when I may be 
able to send them to fructify else- 
where, and bring these fellows to 
their souses, and have a little peace 
and quietness again, were it only for 
a change.” 

“ But what the devil’s this ?” said 
John, who, after the worthy crew 
had gone out, had been dipping into 
the ledger here and there, and among 
other things had stumbled upon an 
entry in this fashion ; “ To paid 
Esquire North, half year’s intc»rebt 
oil account of Nick Frog’s loan, 
L.oOO” — “ Hollo you there, Gray, 
Allsoap, come hack, with a pox on 
ye, and tell me what’s all this? By 
the powers I don’t owe Esquire 
North a raj), as you may well know ! 
It’s very true, when lie lent Nick 
Frog that L.V0,000 on the security of 
both his estates, I mean the Low- 
lands, as well as his father’s old 
estate of Scheidam on the other side 
of the canal, I agreed to relieve him 
of half the loan, and pay half the in- 
terest of the mortgage ; but Jookye, 
did ye not hear me say distinctly, 
that if he was ousted out of Low- 
lands, I would not remain bound for 
a brass farthing ; and does not the 
bond to Esquire North say bo too, 
eh ? I^was all very well to lend my 
money when 1 had my security over 
both his gin-manufactory and his 
lace-work, but as for allowing my 
bond to remain over one of them 
only, I never would have thought of 
it.” Gray and his deputies were 
forced to admit, that the terms of 
the bond were quite clear; so they 
tried to touch John upon his weak 
side, his honour, telling him it would 
not become a gentleman of his im- 
mense fortune and high standing in 
the country, to go to the rigour of 
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the law with Lis old friend Squire 
Nqrtli, who lmd always been a good 
neighbour, and behaved as a gentle- 
man, and had turned out to help him 
once before when his house was at- 
tacked, and besides needed the mo- 
ney damnably. They told John in 
particular, that Esquire North had got 
lately involved in a dispute with a 
troublesome pack on his own estate, 
who had attacked him with poles, 
and that but for the assistance of 
John's money lie could not be able 
to buy a bludgeon or two in self-de- 
fence. “ Well,” said John, “ the 
thing’s done now, and it’s too late to 
be helped; for 1 warrant you, Es- 
quire North is too knowing not to 
have indorsed away my bill by this 
time; but I’ll have this matter over- 
hauled, and put upon a right footing 
shortly. But iTaith, Gray, I believe, 
in my conscience, that you paid 
away that money to North for no 
other purpose hut just to keep him 
quiet, and prevent him from inter- 
fering, while you and your friend 
Philip Baboon were driving my poor 
old acquaintance Nick Frog to the 
wall, as I am told you are doing. 
That's my notion — do you take 
me ?” Gray did not choose to answer 
this hint, but sneaked out with his 
crew, pretending he had been seized 
with a bleeding at the nose, which 
prevented him from looking up. 

Shortly after this some other 
tilings happened which John could 
not comprehend at first, and which 
he thought looked very suspicious 
indeed. Somehow, every thing ho 
said or did, however privately, found 
its way into the village newspaper, 
or was publicly discussed among the 
crew that met at the Three Stripes, 
or the Westminster Tap. If a friend 
wrote a letter to him on private busi- 
ness, although, as he thought, it was 
safely locked up in his own«desk, he 
was sure in a week's time to see it 
in print. Now, as none hut Gray 
and his assistants had keys to John’s 
desk where his papers lay, he natu- 
rally suspected some roguery in that 
quarter, the more so as they were 
known to be hand-in-glove with 
these same newspaper writers; and 
so he told Gray his mind about it 
more than once, but no satisfaction 
was to be had of him. M Impossible, 
my dear sir,” he would say, “ impos- 
sible ! your secrets are as safe with 


me as in your own breast. Why, 
there’s only Allsoap, and Drum, and 
Johnny, and some dozen more, who 
ever look at your private letters, and 
they’re all honourable men. 1*11 
vouch for Allsoap, and Allsoap will 
answer for Drum, and Drum will 
make affidavit for Johnny, and John- 
ny will swear for anybody, and so on, 
if need be. After all, iny dear sir, 
don’t you think it possible you may 
have sent the letter yourself to the 
newspapers, and forgot V” John 
thought this odd enough, but lie 
bore it a little longer, till one day 
Ilan y Fill-pot, the new waiter at the 
Exeter Arms, brought him up the 
newspaper, and there to be sure the 
first thing he clapt his eyes upon 
was a private letter he had just got 
the week before* from Buckingham- 
shire, printed at full length. John 
got into a towering passion at this, 
particularly when Fill-pot offered to 
make affidavit before any Justice of 
the Peace, that he had seen a black 
fellow, very like Drum, sneaking out 
of the editor's house after nightfall. 
“Come along then, my lad,” said 
John, puffing and blowing all the 
way up to the house, “ please hea- 
ven we shall have this matter looked 
into.” I p they marched into the 
steward's office, and there Fill-pot 
taxed Drum roundly with the fact, 
swearing that the man he saw was as 
like him as two pens, “ and,” says he, 
“if you, or some of you, did not take 
the letter, how came it in the news- 
paper, pray ? answer me that.” 

“ Why, you pitiful tapster,” said 
Drum, getting into a passion, as lie 
always did when posed, and looking 
like a collier in the jaundice, — “ are 
not you the fellow that was hostler 
in the Stall at Durham, and ran away 
from the sign of the Church to he 
under-waiter at the Pope's Head ? 
You’re a pretty fellow to be sure— 
what’s your davy worth? Do you 
dare to say that you saw me with 
your own eyes take this letter out of 
John’s desk, or will^you swear that 
I was the man you saw at old Wal- 
ter's ? Besides, don’t you see there 
are three words of difference be- 
tween the letter and the newspaper, 
and no marks of quotation, eh ? Do 
you dare to call that a copy of a let- 
ter, you rednosed rakehelly rene- 
gado?” And soon lie went in his usual 
Billingsgate style, as if he thought 
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he would whitewash his own dirty 
face by blackening Fill-pot’s. But 
lie did not gain Ids end, for John 
crave Gray and the rest plainly to 
understand, that if any more of his 
private letters went astray — not that 
lie meant to impute any thing to 
such honourable men — lie must just 
tiy to find a steward who had a 
Bramah lock to his desk, and did not 
let every idle fellow about the house 
dip into his master’s papers when he 
had a mind. 

Just about this time, too, John was 
beginning to see through more of 
Gray's tricks. At first Gray and Ids 
fellows had been at great pains to 
train the ragamuffins on the estate 
to he very civil to John, and to shout 
and throw up their cups manfully 
whenever he appeared. Nothing was 
to he heard but “ lluzza for Squire 
Bull and Madam Kefonn, huzza for 
tlu' Patriot. Landlord !” aud so forth ; 
while all the while Gray kept nud- 
ging him with his elbow, aud saying, 
" Aha! famous, isn’t r and all owing 
to me. See what it is to he popular.” 
Jolm was hugely tickled with all this 
at liist, and would make a low how 
with much gravity to these whipsters 
whenever they set up their pipes in 
his praise, aud would insist on Mrs 
Bull dropping a curtsy to them at 
tins same time. But Gray carried 
the joke a little too far; for seeing 
John so much flattered one day with 
all these ce nuflex ions and loyal eja- 
culations, lie went the length of ad- 
vising him to discharge* a posse of 
watchmen, whom he aud his ances- 
tors had kept at their own expense 
for the protection of the premise*, 
and to let a set of these roaring fel- 
lows take their place. “ You see 
how fond of you they are,” added 
he; “they will serve you all for 
love ; and Radical Dick, who has seen 
' ice in the Bristol Militia, will 
soon bring them into proper train- 
- 1 1 But John liked his own watch* 
men, who had more thar. once saved 
hit-, house, wheu^s’ap the housebreak- 
er, who should have been hanged, but 
was afterwards transported beyond 
seas, had tried to break in by thp north 
entry, by wading through the ford 
at night — and' the watchmen liked 
him, for he paid them well, and made 
much of them on all occasions ; and 
it was because they knew how much 
they were attached to John, that Gray 


and his friends were so anxious to get 
them out of the way. So John posi- 
tively refused to have any thing to 
say to the proposal, and when Gray 
kept pointing out the crowds which 

followed John whenever he appear- 
ed, he put him out by asking how 
many of them he thought would stay 
at home if he were going to be hanged. 
There is no saying, however, where 
matters might have ended, if it had 
not happened that Joliu one day, af- 
ter he had been bowing and scraping 
to a set of these fellows whom lie 
had met on the lawn, and who had 
been huzzaing and hallooing in bis 
praise in the usual style, chauced, 
after passing them, to turn his head 
hack, and to catch a glimpse of one 
fellow shaking a stick at him, while 
the rest were cocking their eye and 
squirting out tobacco juice behind 
him ; atid casting a look up to the 
house at the same time, he saw 
somebody in a grey jacket, though 
he could not make out who, ex- 
changing winks with them from the 
steward’s room window. John said 
nothing more, and walked on as if 
he had seen nothing, but for all that 
he had seen enough. For ever after- 
wards it was observed, that when any 
of the rabble began with their huzzas, 
he would knit his brows, and be 
beard muttering to himself, “ Aba ! 
my line fellows, pleasant cutpurses, 
amiable slitweasands, Heaven help 
those who have you tor watchmen ! 
But keep your breath to cool your 
porridge, if you have any. ” 

All this, however, bad as it was. 
was nothing to the way in which 
poor Mrs Bull was used at their 
bands. Now this vexed John more 
than any thing else, for he loved his 
wife, aud used to take counsel with 
her often in family matters. “ For,” 
said he, “ if she’s to live in the same 
bouse, and to gain or lose by these 
things, it’s but fair she should have a 
word to say in them too.” And nei- 
ther Gray nor any of the rest would 
have seen auy objection to this, if it 
bad not so happened that Mrs Bull, 
from the moment she heard of this 
plan of bringing back the old lady to 
the Squire’s house, saw there was 
something more under it, and deter- 
mined to leave no stone unturned as 
far as advice went (for she was too 
sensible a woman to do more), to 
keep out the old woman and her rela- 
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tions, who she foresaw would soon 
contrive to follow her, and litter up 
every room !u the house. So she 
was often in the custom of giving a 
serious caution to John, or a sly wipe 
to the crazy old lady in Gray’s hear- 
ing ; and he, well knowing that John 
had a great respect for her opinions, 
was much alarmed thereat. He 
could not venture to shew his spite 
openly, however, but contented him- 
self with giving her every petty an- 
noyance that he could devise, now 
turning oft* her washerwoman, now 
insisting on her dismissing her foot- 
man. “ Lord, how can you think of 
keeping this fellow ?” he would say, 
M a pragmatical jackanapes. I only 
asked him to tell a white lie for me the 
other day, and the fellow, would you 
believe it, talked of his conscience! 
Marry come up, conscience in- 
deed ! Hut he leaves this Iiouro to- 
morrow, and I’ll send over some civil 
friend of my own — a relation lor that 
matter — to fill his place.” 

“ Lookye, sir,” said Mrs Bull, M if 
John allows you to turn off my ser- 
vants, there's no help for it, but you 
may keep your relations to yourself; 
you seetn to bate enough of them ; 
and I'll do without a servant in the 
meantime. It may save John a little 
money, which is more, I take it, than 
you are likely to do.” 

** Say you so, madam ?*' said Gray, 
biting his lip; so next night, at his 
evening club at the Stripes, he took 
care to introduce the subject among 
his pot-companions. “ Ah,” said he, 
sighing, “ John’s an excellent well- 
meaning man as need be ; and if left 
to himself, and good advisers, why 
all would go right soon— but be- 
tween you and me,” pretending to 
whisper, but taking care to be heard 
loud enough even in the kitchen — 
“ it’s all owing to that brimstone 
Mrs Bull. If it were not for her, we 
should all have peace and plenty soon 
enough. It would not do for me, 
you know, Jiviug in the family, to 
raise words between man and Wife 
—not to mention that it's as much a a 
my place is worth— only it’s a thou- 
sand pities, I say, that John has not 
some honest friend at hand to tell 
him the truth, without mincing the 
matter.” You may easily suppose, 
with sucli a set, such a hint was 
enough ; you would have thought in 
a day or two that all the tilth in the 


neighbourhood had been collected 
in a heap near John's house, for the 
very purpose of bespattering poor 
Mrs Bull. If she remained at home, 
she was sure to hear some dozen 
villains singing lewd ballads under 
her window. If she stirred out, 
down came a Bliower of mud upon 
her best lace cap and gown; and 
while the servant ran alter the fel- 
low who had thrown it to catch him, 
another, seeing her left alone, would 
start out from behind a hedge, and 
courageously discharge some kennel 
water in her face from a squirt. Be- 
sides, John could not turn a corner 
in his own house without stumbling 
upon some bawdy ballad or ribald 
song, abusing his wife, and call- 
ing her no better than she should 
l»e ; and these he would find stuck 
up over the hall door, in his own 
bedroom, in the parlour, in the 
drawingroom, every where, in short, 
from the sunk story to the attics. 
But the best of it was, to see how 
Gray and the rest behaved all this 
time. If John asked them a ques- 
tion about any of these ballads, they 
were sure never by any chance to 
have seen them, although all the 
time, perhaps, they had been staring 
them in the face over the chimney- 
piece in the steward’s room. 

“ There now,” said John one day 
to Gray, “ don’t you see that fellow 
there, skulking behind the scullery, 
with a dead cat in his hand, just 
waiting, I suppose, till Mrs Bull go 
out to prayers. I'll be hanged if I 
don’t think him very like Hum the 
Scotch quack — eh V” 

“ Where, where V” cried Gaffer, clap- 
ping on his spectacles, and pretend- 
ing to hurry to the window, but 
taking care all the time to wink as 
hard as possible with both his eyes 
— “ it’s very odd — I see nobody— -do 
you ?” when by this time Hum, or 
whoever it might be, had contrived 
to sneak away into the privy. 

“ There again, now,” cried John, 
starting up, “ don’t* you hear that 
rascal bawling out some beastly song 
about Mrs Bull under my very win- 
dow V Flesh and blood can’t stand 
this.” 

“ Bless me, my dear sir,” said 
Gray mildly, pricking up his ears, 
as if he had been listening to the 
music of the spheres, “ you’re in an 
entire mistake, 1 assure you; it’s on- 
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ly a man performing God save the 
King, in the street though all the 
while, in fact, the chorus of the song 
was German Bitch.* Then some- 
times when John, who made a point 
of tearing down these dirty pasqui- 
nades whenever he met with them, 
would suddenly pull one of them 
out of his breeches pocket, and lay 
it before him, askiug him what he 
thought of it, and Gaffer could no 
longer sham deafness or blindness, 
it was edifying to see how he would 
turn up the white of his eyes and 
exclaim ,—-' “ O the iniquity of the 

Times!— who could have believed 
that any one would have so slandered 
my good excellent lady ? ” And 
with that lie would squeeze a cro- 
codile tear or two out of the corner 

of his eye, and seem much affect- 
ed. 

" But would it not be better, in- 
stead of whining about it,” said John, 
“ to lay bold of some of the rascals 
at once— you’ll find them out with- 
out difficulty, I’ll be sworn, the mo- 
ment you choose to put an advor- 
tisement in the Hue and Cry — and so 
bring them before a magistrate with- 
out more ado ? I’ll answer for it, there 
is not a J. P. in the rouniy that would 
not be delighted to make out their 
mittimus at once.’* 

“ Hush, hush, my dear master ” 
Gray would answer. " Don’t think 
of such a thing. Have you no re- 
gard to the feelings of Mrs Bull ? 
Just suppose that the rascals should 
plead a justification— only think of 
that ! Then consider the appeals, cer- 
tiorarie, replevins, rebutters, surre- 
butters, venire facias’, capias’, dedi- 
jtiuh\ supersedeas’, pnecipis pos- 
teas, writs of error, bills in Chancery, 
and so forth, with which you are 
Bute to saddle yourself the moment 
you are fairly in Court; and though 
Mrs Bull is a good woman, an ex- 
cellent woman, and lias right on her 
side, who knows where it may end ? 
Far better let the mattei blow over. 
The more you stir it — you kuow the 
proverb.” Amt John, partly terri- 
fied by so much Latin, partly by the 
thought of an endless lawsuit, where 
nothing was certain but the expense, 
agreed, though sorely against the 
grain, to giveup'the thought of law 
proceedings against these libellers.. 


But the idea that Gray and his set 
were at the bottom of this, directly 
or indirectly, still rankled in John’s 
heart; and with all this catalogue of 
grievances on his mind, you inay 
easily suppose that he and his stew- 
ard led but a cat and dog life. The 
truth was, matters had now come to 
that point, that John Was only waiting 
for a fair opportunity of turning him 
adrift. At first, there had been such 
a preposterous rout raised about him 
by the tenantry, that John could not 
have ventured to say black was the 
white, of his eye, though all the time, 
perhaps, it was as dark as Erebus* 
At every word with them, it was, 
Master Gray will do this or that; — 
lie’s the man to lower John’s rents, 
and sell his corn cheap, and stop the 
waste in his bouse, and turn off the 
idle hulking fellows who eat him up, 
and prevent him from giving a penny 
now and then to a poor man. And so 
matters stood for a little time; Gaffer 
Gray — who but he r — was to turn the 
world upside down, and make, the 
wells to run rack punch, and the, fow ls, 
ready dressed, to hop along the 
streets, as of old, in Cockayne. But 
John began to perceive that the tide 
was turning now, and that most of 
the respectable tenants on the estate 
were beginning to be hh heartily sick 
of Gray and his crew, as ever they 
had been anxious for their engage- 
ment. And no wonder i’ faith, for 
after all Ins vapouring, when it came 
to the settlement of their rents, the 
devil a rap would Gray abate ; nay, 
if they were but one day behind 
hand, down he would come upon 
them, with a bailiff at his back, and 
on a moment’s notice, their goods 
and chattels were all distrained, and 
knocked down to the highest bidder. 
“ My dear sir,” he would say, 
when any of them remonstrated, 
and told him old Arthur had never 
been so sharp with him, w it cuts 
me to the heart to hear you say this. 
You see I weep, but there’s no help 
for it — so I’ll trouble you to hand 
over those things to the bailiff as fast 
as possible. We’ve a deal to do this 
morning yet. Always happy to serve 
you — your humble servant.” They 
remembered, too, that when he first 
became steward, lie bad told them 
he would put an end to the old plan 


* Vide Examiner. 
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of clapping in every idle fellow who 
happened to be a relation of the 
steward into all the snug births 
about John's house. But somehow 
or other, in a month he had littered 
every hole and corner in the house 
with Borne of his own blood relations; 
nay, lie would keep a place vacant 
when an old servant dropped off, and 
talk bi£ about not filling up — till 
some of these ragamuffins was old 
enough to allow him to put him into 
it. If you asked, who got the last 
foot-man's place ? You were told 

John Gray, the steward’s brother. 
Who got the head gardener’s ? Dick 
Gray, the steward’s nephew. Who 
was made chaplain’s assistant ? Will 
Gray, the steward’s cousin. Who 
was made master of John's coast- 
ing trader? Fred. Gray, the stew- 
ard's son ; and on even to the third 
and fourth generation. One Gray 
was put into the steward’s office, to 

do nothing, with another to help 
him; — in the stables, in the butler’s 
pantry, in the servants’ hall, every 
whore von stumbled ou some lazy 
rascal, whistling or sucking his 
thumbs ; and if you asked his name, 
you woie sure to find it was Gray. 
All tliis you may imagine disgusted 
the better sort of tenants wry much ; 
for they could not help thinking old 
Arthur had done a great deal more 
to save John’s money, and help tliem- 
sehes, without saying half so much 
about it. 

Neither did they at all like the way 
in which Gray and the rest of them 
iiad been treating John’s old neigh- 
bours, among the proprietors round 
about him, nor the new upstarts they 
teemed inclined to favour. Poor 
Nick Frog, the grocer, who had been 
time out of mind one of John’s 
oldest friends, and had smoked many 
a pipe with him, they allowed to be 
fairly driven to the wall between his 
own rascally tenants on the Lowlands 
estate, and that avaricious money- 
getting codger, Philip Baboon, who, 
they say, would colleague at any 
time with a keptmistress, if he 
thought that by doing bo he could 
get the old fellow, her keeper, to 
leave him a hundred pounds in his 
will. Nay, Gray and his friends had 
the effrontery, along with Baboon, 
(whose game they were playing 
without knowing it,) to send out a 
manager to take possession of poor 
Nick’s property, just as coolly as if 


they themselves had not been parties 
to the deed of surrender, by virtue 
of which Nick got possession of .the 
Lowlands some years before. Nick, 
who, though a man of phlegmatic 
constitution, had the spirit of a lion 
in him, still contrived, however, to 
keep possession of a preserve on one 
corner of his estate, from which his 

gamekeeper, a determined dog as 
ever handled a double barrel, would 
every now and then give a pepper- 
ing to the. rascals, with small shot, as 
they passed, which, as they generally 
took effect behind, made their Beats 
uneasy to them for a month after- 
wards. Nick swore he would not 
give up Ins title to bis estate for any 
man born, let them send as many 
managers as they liked ; and, above 
all, he spoke of the hardship of 
taking possession of one of his 
best tarms to the east, which he said 
had been his from time immemorial, 
long before lie succeeded by excatn- 
bion to the rest of the property. 
This Gray and the rest knew very 
well, but what cared they? They 

laughed at Nick, with his vested 
rights ; told him, possession was 
eleven points of the Jaw; and at last 
persuaded John, one evening when it 
was so dark lie could hardly see what 

he was signing, to put his name to a 
sort of round-robin, which they bap- 
tized a protocol, in which they told 
Nick that five of the neighbouring 
gentry had clubbed together to put a. 
stop to his pestilent complaints, and 
that if he would have Jaw, they 
would sec whose purse and Murage 
would hold out. longest. But Nick 
was not to be daunted by their 
round-robins; for# while they were 
all gabbling away together, he was 
v cry busy at home, preparing to give 
liis successor in the Lowlands a 
hearty drubbing, by way of welcome 
to his estate; so sallying out one 
evening quietly with only about a 
dozen stout fellows behind him, he 
came suddenly on some fifty or Bixty 
of his old tenants singing and drink- 
ing, at the sign of the Turkey Cock. 
1 wish you could have heard what 
spouting, and crowing, and bragging 
was going on among them, and how 
they* were swearing they would eat 
Nick alive, or carbonadoed in gun- 
powder sauce, the first opportunity. 
At that moment, Nick, with his posse, 
comitatus , quietly opened the door, 
and looked in upon them, just as 
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J)aii, the fellow who had said this, 
was raising the tankard to his head 
with a “ lierc’s to the brave Low- 
Janders but, Lord, what a confu- 
sion ensued ! l)an flung the tankard 
over his head, some made for the 
windows, some for the door, some 
sneaked under the table, while Nick, 
laying hold on his intended suc- 
cessor, a strapping fellow enough, 
who had at one time been manager 
of the Coburg, and who tried for 
a moment to shew fight, bestowed 
upon him some twenty handsome 

bastinadoes upon his posteriors, and 
so tumbled him out of the win- 
dow. This sally of Nick’s, and the 
drubbing he had inflicted on these 
braggarts, cooled the courage of the 
litigants for a time ; indeed, it was 
pretty generally believed that Squire 
North, who was one of them, but lmd 
never been very cordial in the busi- 
ness from the first, was not sorry at 
what had happened ; and certain it 
is, that though they had engaged their 
attorneys, they have been in no hurry 
to lile their bill against Nick, who 

they all know very well is the devil. 

The conduct of Philip Baboon, and 
of Gray and his brethren, was still 
more queer in another matter which 
happened about this time. Both of 
them, as you may imagine, had a suf- 
ficient dislike to Esquire North, and 
would have seen him drowned in the 
Baltic without ever heaving a plank 
to him; but while they hated him, 
they were at the same time consu- 
medly afraid of him. For Esquire 
North #as a tall, gaunt, rawboned 
fellow, who walked about in a great- 
coat lined with furs ; and if he 
met with any trespassers upon his 
ground, did not scruple to lay a rope’s 
end £bout their shoulders inconti- 
nently, as his grandfather Peter had 
done before him : nor would lie put 
up with any interference between 
himself and his tenants, and had of- 
ten stopped Gray when he began 
with any of bis obliging and disinter- 
ested advices! So what do you think 
did Baboon and Gray do to get their 
ends of him V Why, they got among 
some poor creatures upon 9, farm lie 
had lately succeeded to, (and who, by 
the way, were ten times better off 
under Esquire North than they had 


been under their old masters, who 
used to ride and grind them to 
pieces,). told them they were a poor 
oppressed miserable pack, and that 
if they would standi up boldly for 
their rights they would support them. 
So the silly creatures, in an evil hour 
for themselves, took their advice; 
but when they came to turn out, not 
a man nor a musket would Baboon 
or Gray lend them, and they were 
left with nothing but the poles they 
had in their hands to make the most 
of it against the Esquire and his crew, 
who, being strapping fellows, well 
armed, and well ted, drubbed them 
at last to their hearts’ content, though, 
to do them justice, they handled 
their sticks well. All this while you 
would have died of laughing had j'ou 
seen the mameuvros of Baboon and 
Gray, who, standing behind a hedge 
where they thought North could not 
see them, kept shouting on*, “ Fight 
on, my brave fellows with the poles, 
death or victory ! Here’s to ye — 
we’re drinking success to your 
cause and thereupon they would 
turn up their little fingers devoutly 
behind the hedge, and look as big 
as if they were in the very centre 
of the row. Nay, so much were they 
afraid of North’s suspecting they had 
any thing to do with the matter, that 
during all the time the scuffle lasted 
they kept sending him presents of 
English porter and French brandy, 
to refresh him, as they said, as the 
day was hot ; and, as I told you be- 
fore, Gray had been the means of 
getting him the very money with 
which he bought the bludgeons with 
which he belaboured the poiemen. 
As for Baboon, again, when some of 
the poor creatures, after their drub- 
bing, sought shelter in an old barn 
on his estate, be had them turned out 
in the twinkling of an eye, and told 
them all he could do for them would 
be to use his interest to get them 
transported to the plantations. With 
all these complaints, you may ima- 
gine Gray was not very acceptable 
now, either to John or any body else ; 
and that if it had not been for tbe 
confusion which this business about 
the old woman had created, he would 
have been sent adrift long ere this 
time. 
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Chat. IV. 

now MADAM ItlS FORM DOT INTO JOHN’S HOUSE AFTER ALL, IN SPITS 
OF Ills NECK. 


15i:t, in believing tlie story that the 
old woman was dead, both John and 
Uray had been reckoning without 
their host. For a long timej no doubt, 
she Jay as dead as Hector after 
Ebrington’s cordial had been admi- 
nistered to her, so that nil about her 

thought she had fairly given up the 
ghost, and were beginning to think 
of having her put into the ground 
with as little ado as possible. Hut 
just at that moment, as thfy wens 
preparing to send for the undertaker, 
who should come in hut Hum the 
Scotch quack, Cabbage the tailor, 
and others, fresh from a jollification 
at the Westminster Tap. Hum seeing 
them beginning their preparations 
for putting the corpse into a winding- 
sheet, slept up, and feeling her pulse, 
(tor Hum, you must know, hau dab- 
bled a little in surgery while lie had 
keen an apothecary in India,) “ I’m 
a ( «reek,” said he, " if 1 don’t believe 
there’s life in the old woman yet. — 
Iloilo you there, pitch your cordials, 
and hartshorn drops, and constitu- 
tional elixirs to the devil ; that’s not 
the thing the old woman’s been ac- 
customed to at all ! But, harkye, 
kindle a good routing bonfire by her 
side, and get a score or two of Radi- 
cal Dick’s boon companions to dance 
round it and shout in her ear; no- 
thing like heal ami excitement for 
restoring sensation ; tell them to bawl 
nut her name lustily, and ten to one 
but we'll bring the poor wretch (an 
old idiot, but she’ll answer our pur- 
pose) to her senses (such as they 
were) again.” So, to be sure, they 
lost no time in getting the experiment 
tried, burning ^a stack cm* two of one 
of the neighbours for the purpose, 
though that waH a trifle ; and, as Hum 
bad predicted, no sooner did the heat 
begin to be felt, and the ragamuffins 
to shout loud enough, than the poor 
old woman began to move her bands 
a little, as if she bad been subjected 
to the action of a galvanic battery, 
and by and by to open her eyes, and 
to stare wildly about her, and at last 
to chatter and giggle without end. 
It was plain, however, that any little 


judgment she ever had was irrecover- 
ably gone, for now her whole talk was 
of Jacobin Clubs, National Guards, 
non-payment of taxes, blood and 
wounds, rebellion, and so forth. Now 
and then, while speaking of taxes, 
she would articulate the name of 
Milton, though, as site had never been 
accustomed to read Paradise Lost, 
no one could conjecture what she 
meant by it. However, all this made 
but little impression on Hum, who, 
with his companions, had been stand- 
ing by to watch the effect of his pre- 
scriptions. “ She’s never the worse 
for our purpose,” said lie, “ that Rhe 
lias lust the little sense she had, for 
now she will say any thing that’s put 
into her mouth ; so run some of ye 
down to the steward’s room at the 
house; you’re sure to find him at borne, 
poor man, downhearted enough for 
that matter I dare say. Tell him the 
old one hasn’t kicked the bucket yet! 
All’s right, and he may be gettingtho 
poor thing’s beef ready, for we shall 

be with him in the twinkling of an 
eye.” “ A lazy villain though,** he 
added to himself, after the "pot-boy 
went out ; “ if wo didn’t keep tlie 
spurs in his sides he would never 
move an inch. A pox on him, if he 
had bestirred himself as he might 
have done, we might all of tifc have 
been snug under John’s mahogany 
by this time !” 

If Gray had been downcast at the 
newB of the old lady’s decease, you 
may suppose lie was overjoyed to 
find that she was still in the body, 
and that now he could shake the 
whip as effectually over John’s back 
as ever. So, having given half-a- 
crown to the messenger, to work he 
went with his assistants to get every 
tiling put in order for madam, (for, 
during the row, you must know all 
their former preparations had been 
undone,) ;and, to do them justice, a 
hard day’s work they had ot it. Gray, 
who had been toiling like a horse 
till eleven o’clock at night, and after 
all had not got half through with his 
work, had just got down to his own 
room, and haa sat down to take 
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a snack and a glass of something 
comfortable there, when, would you 
believe it, up flew the door, and in 
bolted Cabbage the tailor, with about 
a dozen more, some of them stinking 
hideously of blue ruin, and all of 
them having their coats, for good 
reasons, tightly buttoned up to the 
very neck, till their eyes seemed 
staving in their heads. 

“ So, so,” said Cabbage, shuffling 
in, so as to leave the floor inch-deep 
of mud ; c « all’s ready for us, I sup- 
pose ; sheets aired, beds warmed, 

fires blazing— all your measures ta- 
ken, as we say in the shop — wc shall 
be with you by ten to-morrow at 
farthest.” 

“ Ten ! Lord bless me, the thing’s 
impossible replied Gray, in a ta- 
king ; “ have we not been working 
like felons in a tread-mill the whole* 
day ? Has not my undutiful son-in- 
law Drum, (sorry am 1 to sav it, but 
lie never gives me a civil answer,) 
been blowing the very breath out of 
his asthmatical body lighting coal 
iire» to air the rooms ? Hasn’t Pullet 
rubbed the very flesh off her hands, 
and wasted I don’t know how many 
pounds of Windsor soap, trying to 
wash up the old woman's dirty linens, 
which not one of the women would 
touch ? Aye, and will have enough for 
to-morrow and next day, too, I’ll an- 
swer for it. And Johnny and All- 
soap, have not they been trying for 
three hours to make up a bed for 
her, and can’t get it to lie smooth 
after all? It’s devilish hard to be 
treated in this way when one’s doing 
his best.” 

But seeing that all this harangue 
made no impression on Cabbage, 
who had unceremoniously helped 
himself to the glass of flip which 
Gray had brewed for his own drink- 
ing, he only ventured to ask a re- 
spite of a week or so at the most, 
assuring him he would have every 
thing snug and comfortable for the 
old lady by the week after next. 
So Cabbage having by this time 
finished the flip, rose to go, taking 
care to Bpit upon the carpet as lie 
went out, which feat he managed in 
such a way as to convey *a portion 
of the liquid into Gray's own face, 
while Gray followed him and his 
crew to the door, bowing and scra- 
piug, and assuring them lie would 
always be happy to see them by night 


or by day, at a minute’s warning. 
But being naturally as proud as Lu- 
cifer, whenever lie had not his own 
ends to serve, he took this uncere- 
monious intrusion of Cabbage much 
to heart, and consoled himself after 
they were gone by sending him and 
his gang to the devil. 

(fray, as you may imagine, was 
not long in letting John know that 
the story of Madam Reform’s death 
was a mere hoax, and that she was 
still alive, and as determined to have 
justice done her as ever. 

M And now,” said he, returning to 
Ids old argument, for he well knew 
how much John hated all unneces- 
sary squabbling ; “ it’s plain to me, 
that if are ever to have peace and 
quietness, in she must come ; and 
it’s equally plain, that till you agree 
to carry matters with a high hand 
with the tipper servants, she never 
has the least chance of getting with- 
in the door, by fair means at least. 
We shall have the same cursed row 
in the passage over again, and, after 
all, we shall he just where we be- 
gan, if, indeed, the poor creature 
does not get her brains fairly knock- 
ed out this time — for, Jet me tell you, 
they hit hard enough these same 
fellows, as my hack can answer.” 

“ Why, look you,” said John, 
“ you know very well I never would 
have made any fuss about taking the 
poor creature in if she had come 
alone, or with one or two quiet or- 
derly people with her, and 1 dare to 
say, no more would the upper ser- 
vants either; but to give up the best 
half of my house to her, to be at her 
beck and call at all hours, to turn 
some fifty or sixty of my old pen- 
sioners out of their rooms, ana fill 
them with any scum she may choose 
to send — b’ blood, it’s too much to 
bear, and I don’t, wonder if they 
fought a stout battle to keep her out. 
And why, pray, after all, must 6he 
come in in this braggadocio style, a 
hundred strong? Didn’t you your- 
self tell me she would be content 
with sixpence a-day, and some two 
or three rooms on the sunk story? 
Come now r , there’s a good fellow, go 
and tell her from me, that if Bhe’ll 
turn off Hum and the rest of that 
pack, who are always dodging in her 
rear, and come down like a' decent 
woman with a servant or two, and 
without any of those marrowbones, 
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aud cleavers, and three-striped flags, 
which she is so fond of, I’ll bring her 
in with a wet fiuger, and make her 
comfortable for the rest of her life. 
And, as 1 have some thought of build- 
ing an addition to the house one of 
these days, why, if we find we have 
not enough of room, we may enlarge 
her accommodations a little, without 
dislodging all these old tenants to 
make way for her.” 

“ Fair and softly,” said Gray, * all 
this would have been very well a 
year ago if you had done as I advi- 
sed, and taken her in without more 
ado ; but now there’s such a damn- 
able racket got up all over the coun- 
try, that the matter’s no longer in my 
hands. She has got connected with 
such a crew of tailorjy fellows, and 
drunken compositors, and needy 
knights of the post, who are all de- 
termined to leather their own nests 
out of hers, that nothing less now than 
three* fourths of the House will serve 
her turn, and very well pleased we 
maybe if she leave us the remainder, 
AVhy, have you forgotten how these 
fellows treated Lcaiherhall the other 

day, when lie went down to hold your 
Manor Court — how they sent him 
home without his breeches, and 
burnt his wig and his account-book 
into the bargain '< And, by Jot e, you’li 
see the worst’s to come yet !” 

Aud true enough it was, for the 
next week or two John had scarcely a 
life to live. One day a set of rascals 
would get drunk on Nottingham ale, 
or Darby's stout, and try to set fire 
to the house of one of John’s very 
best tenants. The next, his AVelsh 
colliers would strike in a body, cry- 
ing, 41 Drum for ever !” and bastinado 
his overseers like Mti66uhnen ; then 
the discontented villains would form 
themselves into clubs, swear to part 
their last shirt and glass of gin toge- 
ther, and talk of marching over in n 
body to John’s house, and making 
short work of the business. Of all 
these disturbances Gray and his crew, 
of course, contrived to make the most. 
They would come running up into 
John's bedroom of a morning, and, 
looking as white as his nightcap, 
Gray would exclaim, “ For the love 
of Heaven, get up; there’s a thousand 
men from the cotton works (or the 
iron foundcry, as it might he) all in 
full inarch for the house.” 


“ Say two,” said Allsoap, u not a 
man less, I’ll be sworn” 

“ Two, quotha !” said Buckram. 
“ Fire, by the Lord Harry ! I count- 
ed them myself from the garret win- 
dow, and they’re all already on the 
lawn, with sticks in their hands as 
thick as weavers* beams, or my friend 
Allsoap’s head. For heaven’s sake, 
hide yourself under the bed, and 
leave us to deal with them. Then 
having got John’s head fairly under 
cover, they would raise the most 
fearful yells on the stairs aud in the 
room, aud lay about upon the tables 
and chairs, and a-top of John’s bed, 
as if they had been so many devils 
incarnate, John shaking and per- 
spiring at every blow which was 
dealt upon the bolster and coun- 
terpane. All this while they were 
bawling out — M Stand off, villains; 
avaunt, ye bloodthirsty cutthroats ; 
ye shall never touch our master. 
Fight on, Buckram ! Get that ft How’s 
head in Chancery ! Ah, poor Drum’s 
brains are out ! Allsoap’s floored !” 
and such like ejaculations, till at 
last, after keeping up the farce for a 

time, they would gradually allow the 
tumult to die away, and then pulling 
John out of liis concealment, they 
would reappear before him with 
their heads hound up with bloody 
handkerchiefs, and their eyes band- 
aged or stained black and blue, as 
if it had been an aflair of life and 
death. “ You are safe for once,” 
they would say ; “ thanks to us, the 
fellows have sheered off for this time; 
hut, by the hokey, the next time they 
get in you’re a dead man.” 

At last, with these daily alarms, 
John began to feel that liis flesh was 
wasting oft* his bones, and liis appe- 
tite getting worse and worse, and to 
think that he must just yield to his 
fate, and let in Madam Reform with 
the best grace he could. “ But the 
difficulty,” said lie to Gray, “ lies 
here. The upper servants, as you 
know, won’t hear of her coming in, 
and I can’t turn them out if I were 
so inclined.” * 

“ Very true,” said Gray, hesitating 
and looking somewhat ashamed, as 
it he knew that what he was going to 
say might astonish the natives a little 
— u but there’s nothing, you know, 
to prevent your taking^ in some fifty 
or sixty more, and making the old 
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people's places too hot for them. 
Onlv let me tell them that I have 
your leave to hire as many more as 
I like, and Til soon bring them to 
terms. They’ll do any thing rather 
than let fellows from the second 
table among them” John stared at 
this advice, especially coming from 
the quarter it did, and shook his 
head. “ No, no,” said he, “ that 
would never do. Til have none of 
these fellows thrown in upon us, as 
you would toss a truss of hay with 
a pitchfork ill at a granary window. 
A precious pack they would be, to be 
sure, after they had served their 
turn ! But harkye, 1*11 go so far with 
you. I never thought it fair of the 
upper servants not to give the old 

woman a fair hearing, and did not 
like that way of theirs of keeping her 
standing on the stair-head, and speak- 
ing through the keyhole, or the door 
ajar. They should have let her in 
and heard her out, and then, if they 
had liked, turned her out too. Now, 
I care not though you tell them from 
me, that I think she ought to be al- 
lowed to come in, though 1 won’t say 
with how many, and that 1 am de- 
termined, one way or other, to get 
her a fair hearing. But after tliat, 
mark you me, I leave her in their 
hands, for hang me if I attempt to 
cram her and her tribe down their 
throats against their will.” 

** Well, in case of accidents, you’ll 
let me have this on black and white, 
under your hand?” said Gray; tn 
which John consented. 

No sooner had Gray got John’s 
hand to it, than he sent down Allsonp 
to the under servants, who, being 
mostly his creatures, he knew would 
give him uo trouble. " We’ve made 
some new arrangements about the 
old woman,” said he, in a snuffling 
key. “ It's true many of them are in 
the very teeth of what you agreed to 
last year, but you’re not the men to 
boggle at trifles when a friend iH con- 
cerned.” 

“ Not I, faith, for one,” said Hum, 
starting up ; “ I’m ready to swear 
black’s white any day for that mat- 
ter, till mv turn is sened; and then 
mayhap, Master Allsoap, you and 1 
may have a scramble tor that same 
cash-box of yours.” So without pay- 
ing the least attention to the other 
party, or answering one of their 
questions, which, to say the truth, 


were posers, they cried out to vote, 
and threw up their caps, and repeat- 
ed their lesson after Allsoap. When 
the matter was arranged below, Gray 
walked into the upper servants* room, 
and calling them about him, said 
he, “ Gentlemen,” — for he thought 
he would come over them with 
smooth tongued phrases, — “ Gen- 
tlemen, many of you may have been 
supposing tliat. John was opposed to 
liis relation’s coming into the house ; 
that’s quite a mistake, let me tell 
you. John agrees with me entirely 
that she should come in, and what’s 
more, he’s determined to carry his 
point. I don’t just say, mark me, 
that if you won’t come to terms, Jehu 
has given me warrant to engage as 
many servants as 1 please from the 
second tafele — though some folks do 
say that a certain person, who shall 
be nameless, did say something very 
like this to another person, who is 
not a hundred miles off— but this 1 
say, it were best not to provoke me, 
that’s all. Besides, though you agree 
to let the poor lady in, 1 mayn’t stand 
upon every little point ; n room more, 
or a room less,— tlml wecantulk over 
nt our leisure. Come now, why should 
we quarrel about it ? Let’s settle the 
matter quietly. ’Pou my soul, it 
would grieve me excessively to be 
obliged to lower the dignity of the 
upper hall with n squad from the 
second table !” 

This speech threw them into great 

consternation. Those who believed 
that John had really gone this length, 
said, if that were the case, why, there 
was an end of the matter ; that needs 
must when the devil drives, and that 
it was better to let in the old woman, 
and keep out the new comers, than 
to have both forced in upon them, 
whether they would or not. Others 
again, who knew Gray’s tricks of 
old, and what a slippery fellow he 
was, thought the story was all gam- 
mon, and swore that nothing in the 
world should induce them to bring 
in the beldam, though Gray should 
pick up the first fifty beggars lie met 
with on the highway, and set them 
down at the same table with them. 
But notwithstanding this, it was soon 
found that this sly turn of Gray’s had 
produced its effect ; for seeing how 
the matter lay, he immediately pro- 
posed putting it to the vote general- 
ly* whether the old lady was to come 
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in or not, and then to leave the rest 
to be settled afterwards ; and by hook 
or by crook he contrived to get a 
majority of nine to agree to it. But 
Gray knew very well that this would 
not answer his purpose ; and that if 
he could not give Cabbage and the 
rest every tittle of what lie had pro- 
mised them, his stewardship would 
not be worth a month’s purchase. 
So next day, when they began to talk 
over the particulars, aud Gray was 
speaking of cleaning out some score 
rooms immediately, one of the up- 
per servants proposed, in a quiet 
way, that they had better let alone 
settling how many rooms were to be 
cleaned out, and the tenants dis- 
lodged, till they had first settled how 
many of Madam Reform’s hangers- 
on required to come in** This one 
would have thought no great matter, 
but Gray trembled for another \isil 
in the evening, and htuck to his point. 
It was in vain that some of them re- 
minded him of his promise not to 
stand upon trifles, or to haggle about 
a room or two. lie Hew into a pas- 
sion, swore lie would not give up a 
room, nor a chest of drawers, no, nor 
a chamber-pot, or wash-hand basin, 
but that he would have the whole of 
the rooms cleared out at once, the 
furniture, which he said was rotten, 
laid down on the lawn, and the ver- 
min taken out of it, even though the 
old lady’s train should never require 
to occupy the apartments at all ; and 
away he flounced, telling them John 
would soon bring them to their 
senses, with the assistance of some 
fifty stout fellows, with shoulder- 
knots, from the lower story. M Let 
him go,” said Cropley, who had been 
the man to make the proposal, “ I’ve 
a notion he’ll find himself in the 
wrong box. Between ourselves, now 
he is gone, I’ve had a good deal of 
talk lately with a young fellow from 
Mun3ter, (a relation of John’s, for 
that matter,) and I’m much mistaken 
If John will stir a step to bring in 
that pack from below stairs that he 
calculates on. Depend upon it, lie’ll 
rather feel obliged to us for keeping 
the old woman, if she must get in, 
on short allowance, and confining 
het* to the range of the kitchen, and 
erbaps a room or two here on the 
rst floor ; as to letting her play at 
hide-and-seek in every room of die 
house, popping in upon John him- 


self, as Cabbage does upon Gray, 
whether be be shaving, diniqg, drink- 
ing, dressing, or dosing, he’ll rather 
see her at the devil.” 

.John wan at this time at a small 
country-house a little way off, where 
he had gone, in fact, that he might 
have as little of his steward’s com- 
pany as possible. And thither Gray 
aud Buckram followed him to lay out 
their complaint against their fellow- 
stewards, and to try to bully him 
into their terms. John saw them 
from the windows, and guessed their 
errand ; for, between ourselves, he 
bad a rough guess beforehand how 
things would turn out. In they came, 
and Gray, after telling how the ser- 
vants had refused to clean out the 
rooms at liis bidding, till they knew 
liow many of them would be re- 
quired, told John that now the time 
was come, that either John must 
knock under and Jet him engage the 
new servants forthwith, or else that 
he must throw up the books and 
leave him to shift, for himself. 

u And Jiow many, pray,” said John, 
gravely, but witli a sly twist of the cor- 
ner of his mouth, “ how many do you 
propose to hire ? Will a dozen do ?” 

“ No! nor fifty, mayhap,” said 
Gray ; “ in short, 1 must have lea\e 
to hire as many as I like, and to 
bring them into the house when, 
where, and how I like, or I doin’ t 
remain another hour, that’s f&i” 

“ Mighty reasonable,” said John, 
“ and, pray, don’t you think now it 
might have answered the purpose to 
dean out the rooms gradually as they 
were needed, eh ? A fine reason, 
i’ faith, it would be for filling my 
house with a pack of upstart ser- 
vants, when people ere grumbling 
at there being so many already, to 
say that my old servants chose to 
begin at one end of the string instead 
of the other, when it might have 
come to the same thing in a week’s 
time. No, no f I see the cloven foot. 
Master Gray. You would be the 
leader here, and 1 am. to be the bear 
it seems, and dance as I best may to 
your piping ! But since it comes to 
this, the sooner we part the better ; 
and so good-by to you, for a pair of 
honest, straightforward, clever,” 
(here Gray and Buckram walked out 
in a pet,) — “ damned conceited, disa- 
greeable old codgers. And now, let's 
see } Cropley, my lad, run over to Ar- 
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tlaiv’e, tell him I’m in a mass of 
troubles;— he’s not the uian to re- 
member old scores when John’s at 
his wit’s end ; and bring hin^ along 
with you as fast as may be.” 

“ So, Arthur,” said John, as he 
came in, “ I dare say Cropley has 
told you how these fellows have used 
me ; thrown up their situations with- 
out a moment’s warning ; left every 
thing at sixes and sevens; not a 
bit of dinner, I believe, or a drop of 
beer in the house ; and all to spite 
me, forsooth, because I would not 
let that pragmatical fellow be my 
master instead of my being his. But 
this I would not mind, if I had not 
in ail evil hour given them my word 
that tliis old creature (would she 
were at the bottom of the Bed Sea) 
should be taken into the house and 
done for handsomely; though I never 
agreed to take in at the same time 
all that ragged tribe she carries along 
with her. And though they have 
broken their word to me over and 
over again, I can’t think of imitating 
tlieir example. So, go where 1 will 
for a steward, I can take none but 

one who will agree to help me out 
of the scrape, by doing what he can 
to get matters settled in this way. 
There's no help for it. l)o you think 
— you could tr) y* 

“ Why, John, on my conscience,” 
said Arthur, “ you’re deeper in the 
tdpwthau 1 could have thought. How 
Could you allow yourself to be ho far 
taken in Y To he candid with you, 
I have no great hope now of being 
able to get you out of tliis scrape. 
But for that unlucky promise all 
would have been plain sailing. I 
would have taken the books with all 
the pleasure in life, and though there 
would have been abundance of va- 
pouring, and mayhap a crown or two 
cracked among Cabbage’s tribe, 1 
should have had the estate quiet 
enough in a fortnight. But how I can 
ever come back for the purpose of 
assisting in bringing in this old pes- 
tilence at all, I don’t sec; and what’s 
more, l don’t Relieve I could fill the 
places of these fellows who have left 
you with any respectable servants 
on $mfc footing. But, no matter,” 
g|||li€, as he saw John’s jaw begin- 
ning to drop, “ 1 can’t bear to see you 
look so cast down, so I’ll e’en do my 
best to get the places filled. It will 
be something wen to keep out a 


score or two of these hungry adven- 
turers. As for myself; God knows, I 
have no wish to take the manage- 
ment of these puzzling affairs of 
yours again — I’ve had enough of it j 
but if there’s any thing I can do, or 
make myself useful in, though it 
were to run an errand for you, I 
could not hold my head up if I were 
to refuse it. It’s but incurring a little 
more abuse and backbiting, and to 
one who has lately had as much of 
that as he formerly had of the ns- 
verse, and, to say the truth, cares , 
not much for either, that’s of little 
consequence so long as his con- 
science tells him lie’s acting for the 
best. Nay, never look so down- 
hearted, my dear master,” cried lie, 
putting the best face he could upon 
it, “ we mwwcather the storm yet.” 
So, taking nis hat, away he ran to 
see what could be done. 

But, as he had foreseen, there was 
no getting the places filled up except 
with a sot of drones or old hacks, 
who could have been of no use in 
them. Bobby, the Oxford hid, who 
had been Arthur’s old assistant, and 

on whom lie had more reason to rely 
than any other, told him in his smooth 
moral way, the thing was impossible ; 
that he could not alford to sacrifice 
his character (having parted with a 
little of it before) to help John out 
of his difficulties ; that as John bad 
brewed so lie must bake; that lie 
thought Arthur’s conduct very gen- 
tlemanly, — very gentlcmauly indeed, 
— that he would always be happy to 
do him any good turn, and so forth ; 
but as for taking the ruler and red ink 
in hand again, on such terms, he must 
be excused. And perhaps, as things 
stood, he was in the right ; for, in the 
first place, it was not every body that 
had the manliness to look a bad report 
in the face as Arthur could ; and, se- 
condly, it was far better, if the old 
pestilence was to come in, that Gray 
should have to answer for it. You 
may easily suppose, however, that 
as the old cock crowed so did the 
rest ; Arthur found them all singing 
to the same tunc; they were all very 
happy to see him, and praised him 
for his devotion to John’s service, 
but few or none of them would ven- 
ture to come forward fairly, and say 
they would stand by him. Wliat 
perhaps made them more timorous 
about the matter, was the rowwhich 
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bud been got op by Madam Reform's 
more onru! y and disreputable fol- 
Ipwrers, When Graf was kicked out, 
and With him their own hop erof get- 
ting in came to an end, they tried 
every engine they could to annoy or 
terrify John ; they ran to his saving 
bank and drew^out their money, 
(which, to be sure, was not much,) 
thinking they would leave him no cash 
in hand to pay his watchmen or h is ser- 
vants; they held meetings, at which 
they swore they would pay no rents ; 
every servant who had steadily op- 
posed the old woman’s entrance they 
pommelled, pelted, and plastered 
with mud ; as for John himself, whom 
they had so lauded before, lie was 
now a base, tyrannical, henpecked 
old grampus ; they paraded in front 
of his house with scythes and wea- 
ver’s beams over their shoulders, 
and Hags fearfully emblazoned with 
deaths* heads and cross bones ; and 
having got hold, among other things, 
of a stucco cast of the King’s head 
which stood in John’s lobby, they 
chipped the head off, and carried 
about the empty trunk under his 
windows. Nay, one fellow took the 
opportunity of John’s going to the 
races at the county town to throw a 
stone at him, which, hut for the hard- 
ness of his head— or liat, might have 
knocked his brains out. 

Whatever might have been the 
reason of their shyness, however, 
Arthur saw at once the game was up, 
and, returning to John, he told him 
he must now" make up his mind to 
the worftt; that he could get none of 
his old friends to take service along 
with him ; that he might no doulit 
have tilled the places with Gray’s 
hangers-on without difficulty, on his 
own terms; but that this he never 
would do ; — “ so now,” added he, 
“ there is nothing for it, but go back to 
Gray and tell him lie may have his own 
way, and hire as many or ns few ser- 
vants as he likes. For my part, I shall 
never darken the door again till tho 
thing's over.” So with a sore heart 
did John send back for Gray and told 
him it was all over now ; there wa9 
his commission to try and get whom 
lie thought proper. “ But,” added he, 
*♦ vvIiqh they know the thing must be, 


perhaps they may change #^mllnds 
or stay Away, and you m*y tt0Ver 
need to use it after all. 
think a hint Jrora me might Smooth 
matters a little r” Gray nodded ; so 
John «at down, and, sighing bitterly 
to think it had come to this pass, he 
wrote the servants a letter in these 
terms : — r 

“ Worthy sirs,— As it may be 
agreeable for some of you to be in 
the House next week, you have my 

ermisHi'on to go and take a few days' 

olyday with your friends. Sorry am 
1 to add, your absence will be the 
best company to 

“ Your loving master, 

“ Joun Bum ..”* 1 

This letter, and the knowledge that 
Gray had the commission in his pock- 
et, answered the purpose ; for, with 
the exception of a few thorough-gO- 1 
ing fellows, who came down to give 
their hearty curse to the old lady 
as she entered, most of the servants 
kept out of sight, as did John ldmself 
and Mrs Bull. John clapped to the 
shutters of his room as the old wo- 
man, with her miscellaneous caval- 
cade, came up the avenue, and refu- 
sed to meet her or shake hands with 
her at the house door, as Gray would 
fain have had him do. As she had 
tli roe passages to go through, it ]ifp» 
some time before she aud lier suite 
were fairly housed; — indeed, after 
all Gray’s trouble, nobody could 
make out very clearly what were to 
he the boundaries of her accommo- 
dation. Only it was observed, that 
when the tribe who got into the house 
with her took leave of Cabbage and 
his crew, who had escorted them to 
the paling, and John’s watchman came 
down to bolt the new Ten-Bar gate 
which had been put up at the outer 
fence, there was much shaking of 
hands and exchanging of nods be- 
tween them, as much as to say, they 
would all be together and merry 
again soon, notwithstanding all the 
gates, or broken bottles, or spring- 
guns that John might put up. So 
now they are fairly in, and what will 
be the end of it, heaven only knows. 
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THE SPANISH 

There is no subject with which 
we are more completely unacquaint- 
ed, or which has been inure per- 
verted by artful deception on the 
part of the revolutionary press 
throughout Europe, than the con- 
vulsions, which, since the general 
peace, have distracted the Spanish 
Peninsula. Circumstances have been 
singularly favourable to the universal 
diffusion of erroneous views on this 
subject. The revolutionary party 
had a fair field for the adoption of 
every kind of extravagance, and the 
propagation of every species of false- 
hood, in a country where the ruling 
class, who opposed the movement, 
had committed great errors, been 
guilty of black ingratitude, and were 
totally incapable of counteracting, 
by means ot the press, those errone- 
ous misrepresentations, with which 
the indefatigable activity of the revo- 
lutionary party overwhelmed the 
public mind in every part of the 
world. Their exertions, and the 
success which they have met with, 
in this respect, have accordingly been 
unprecedented ; and there is no sub- 
ject on which historic truth will be 
found to be bo different from journal 
misrepresentation, as the transac- 
tions of the Peninsula during the last 
fifteen years. 

That Ferdinand VII. is a weak 
man ; that, under the government of 
the priests, he has violated his pro- 
mises, behaved cruelly towards his 
deliverers, and been guilty of black 
ingratitude towards the heroic de- 
fenders of his throne during his exile, 
may be considered as historically 
certain. How, then, has it happened 
that the Revolution has retrograded 
in a country where so much was re- 
quired to be done in the way of real 
amelioration, and the wishes of so 
large a portion of its inhabitants were 
unanimous i ? n favour of practical 
improvement ? How can we explain 
tb® that the French, under the 
weekend vacillating direction of the 
Jjfir bons, traversed the Peninsula 
end to end, without even the 
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REVOLUTION.* 

shadow of resistance, and established 
their standard on the walls of Cadiz, 
after the heroic resistance which the 
peasantry of the Peninsula made to 
Gallic aggression quder Napoleon, 
and the universal hatred which their 
presence had excited in every part 
of that desolated and blood-stained 
country V Immense must have been 
tlie injustice, enormous the folly, 
ruinous the sway of the revolution- 
ary party, when it so soon cured a 
whole nation of a desire for change, 
which all at first felt to be necessary, 
which so many wore throughout 
interested in promoting, and which 
was begun with such unanimous 
support from all classes. 

The revolutionists explain this 
extraordinary fact, by saying that it 
was entirely owing to the influence 
of the priests, who, seeing that their 
power and possessions were threat- 
ened by the proposed innovations, 
set themselves vigorously aud suc- 
cessfully to oppose them. But here 
again historical facts disprove party 
misrepresentations. It will be found, 
upon examination, that the priests at 
the outset made no resistance what- 
ever to the establishment of the con- 
stitution on the most democratic 
basis ; that the experiment of a 
highly popular form of government 
was tried with the unanimous appro- 
bation of all classes; and that the 
subsequent general horror at the 
constitutionalists, and the easy over- 
throw of their government, was 
owing to the madness of the popular 
rulers themselves, to the enormous 
injustice which they committed, the 
insane projects of innovation in which 
they indulged, and the weighty inte- 
rests in all ranks, on which, in the 
prosecution of their frantic career, 
they were compelled to trench. 
Spain, when the veil is drawn aside 
which party delusion has so long 
spread before its transactions, will 
be found to add another confirmation 
to the eternal truths, that the career 
of innovation necessarily and rapidly 
destroys itself; that the misery it 
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immediately produces, renders the 
great body of men wholly deaf to 
the delusive promises by which its 
promoters endeavour to bolster up 
its fortunes, and that there is no such 
fatal enemy to real freedom as the 
noisy supporters of democratic am- 
bition. 

The work, whose title is prefixed 
to this article, is well calculated to 
disabuse the public mind in regard 
to these important transactions. The 
author is one of the liberal party in 
France, and bestows liberal and un- 
qualified abuse upon all the really 
objectionable parts of Ferdinand’s 
conduct. At the same time, he un- 
folds, in clear and graphic colours, 
the ruinous precipitance and fatal 
innovation of the revolutionists, and 
distinctly demonstrates that it was 
not the priests nor the nobles, but 
their own injustice, and the wide- 
spread ruin produced by their own 
measures, which occasioned the 
speedy downfall of the absurd con- 
stitution which they had established. 

We all recollect that the new con- 
stitution of Spain was framed iu the 
Isle of Leon, when the greater part 
of the Peninsula was overrun by the 
French troops. 3VI. Martignac gives 
the following account of the original 
formation of the Cortes in that island, 
to whom the important task of fra- 
ming a constitution was dev olved : — 

“ The greater part of the Spanish 
territory was at this period over- 
run by the French ; Cadiz, Gallicia, 
Murcia, and the Balearic Isles, alone 
elected their representatives : No 
condition uas imposed on the. electors , 
hut every one who presented himself 

was allowed to cote. The deputies 
from the other provinces were elect- 
ed by an equally universal suffrage 
of all their inhabitants who had taken 
refuge in the Isle of Leon; and thus 
the Cortes was at length assembled. 
Such was the origin of tlie assembly 
which gave to Spain its democratic 
constitution. 

“ We cannot now read without 
surprise, mingled with pity, the an- 
nals of that assembly, and the monu- 
ments it has left for the instruction 
of all nations, a prey to the same 
passions, and the victims of the same 
fury. The bloody annals of our Con- 
vention can alone give an idea of 
it ; but to the revolutionary fanati- 
cism which they shared with us, we 


must add, the influence's burping 
sun over their heads, and the force 
of implacable animosities, nourished 
by the Moorish blood which flowed 
in their veins. All the ^collections 
of our disasters were there cited, not 
as beacons to be avoided, but exam- 
ples to be followed: all the men 
whose names arc never pronounced 
amongst us but with an involuntary 
feeling of horror, were there cited as 
heroes, and proposed as models : all 
the measures of proscription and 
destruction wbicli vengeance, in- 
spired by hatred, could suggest, 
were there proposed and supported. 
One declared that in his eyes the 
hatchet of the executioner was the 
sole argument which he would deign 
to propose to the logic of his adver- 
saries ; another, and that was a priest, 
offered to take the axe into his own 
hands ; a third, indignant at the scan- 
dal which Spain had so long exhibit- 
ed, exclaimed, 1 We have been as- 
sembled for six months, and not one 
head has as yet fallen.’ 

“ In the midst of these manifesta- 
tions of a furious delirium, some 
rudent and sagacious voices were 
ear d, and united among each other 
to moderate the popular efferves- 
cence, which such pains had been 
taken to excite. Among those who 
executed with most success this ho- 
nourable task, the voice of Arguelles 
was especially distinguished ; of that 
Arguelles, whose mind, chastened by 
reflection, and enlightened by study, 
bad subdued these extravagantideas ; 
whose eloquence at once captivated 
and entranced his auditors ; and who, 
in a time and a place where any 
tiling approaching to moderation was 
stigmatized as blasphemy, had ob- 
tained the extraordinary sirnome of 
the Divine. 

w Nothing, however, could arrest 
the torrent of democracy which had 
now broken through all its bounds. 
The Cortes had been convoked to 
overturn the foundations of the Spa- 
nish monarchy, and consummate the 
work of the Revolution, and nothing 
could prevent the task being accom- 
plished. From the day of their first 
meeting, they had proclaimed the 
principle, that sovereignty resides in 
the nation ; and all their acts were 
the consequences of that principle. 
The national and rational party, 
whose conviction and good sense it 
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outraged, were far from adopting so 
extravagant a proposition, and in 
ordinary circumstances they would 
have rejected it; but all their pro- 
testations and remonstrances were 
overturned, by pointing to their 
young king, a captive in a foreign 
land, and incessantly invoking the 
principle of popular sovereignty, as 
the sole method of awakening that 
general enthusiasm, which might ul- 
timately deliver him from his fetters. 
The peril of foreign subjugation was 
such, that nothing tending to calm 
the public effervescence could be 
admitted ; and the firmest l oyalists 
were, by an unhappy fatality, com- 
pelled to embrace principles sub- 
versive of the throne. 

“ The Cortes, therefore, was com- 
pelled to advance in the career on 
which it had entered, deliberating on 
the great intererts of Spain under 
the irresistible influence of a furious 
and democratic press , and under the 
pressure of popular speeches deli- 
vered by the visionary and enthusias- 
tic from all the provinces, who soon 

made Cadiz their common centre. 

“ It was in the midst of that fiery 
furnace that the constitution of Spain 
was forged : in the bosom of that 
crisis, the centre of that fermenta- 
tion, in the absence of all liberty of 
thought and action t from the vehe- 
mence of the popular party , that the 
solemn act was adopted which was 
to regulate the destiny of a great 
people.”— I. 94—97. 

A constitution struck out in such 
a period of foreign danger and do- 
mestic deliverance, under the, dread 
of French bayonets and the pressure 
of revolutionary fury, could hardly 
*be expected to be either rational or 
stable, or adapted to the character 
and wants of the people. It was ac- 
cordingly in the highest degree de- 
mocratical ; not only infinitely more 
so than Spain could bear, but more 
ho than any state in Europe, not ex- 
cepting England or France, could 
adopt with the slightest chance of 
safety. Its leading articles were as 
follows : — 

w 1. The sovereignty resides in the 
^nation. 

w 2. The Cortes is to be elected 
by the universal suffrage of the whole 
inhabitants. 

a 8. It possesses alone the legisla- 
tive power, which comprises the sole 


power of proposing laws. It votes 
the taxes and the levies for the army ; 
lays down all the regulations for the 
armed force; names the supreme 
judges ; creates and institutes a re- 
gent, in case of minority or incapa- 
city, of which last it alone is the 
judge, and exercises a direct control 
over the ministers and all other 
functionaries, whose responsibility 
it alone regulates. During the in- 
tervals of its sessions, it is repre- 
sented by a permanent deputation , 
charged with the execution of the 
laws, and the power of convoking it, 
in case of necessity. 

“ 4. The King is inviolable. He 
sanctions the laws ; but be can only 
refuse bis assent twice, and to dif- 
ferent legislatures. On the third 
bill being presented, he must give his 
consent, lie has the right of par- 
don ; but that right is circumscribed 
within certain limits fixed by law. 

“ 6. The King names the public 
functionaries, but from a list pre- 
sented to him by the council of state. 
The whole functional ics are subject 
to a supreme tribunal, the members 
of which are all appointed by tbe 
Cortes. 

“ «. The King cannot leave the 
kingdom without the leave of the 

Cortes; and if he man ies without 
their consent, lie is held by that act 
alone to have abdu ated the throne. 

“ 7. There is to be constantly at- 
tached to the King’* person a coun- 
cil of forty members. Three coun- 
sellors are for life, named by tbe 
King, hut from a list furnished by 
the Cortes, in w hich there can only 
be four ot tbe great nobles, and four 
ecclesiastics. It is this council which 
presents the lists for all employments 
in church and state to the King, for 
his selection. 

. “ 8 . No part of the new constitu- 
tion is to be revised in any of its 
parts, but by the votes of three suc- 
cessive legislatures, and by a decree 
of the Ooi tes, not subject to the royal 
sanction ” — I. 97 — 99. 

Such was the Spanish constitution 
of lb 12, to the restoration of which, all 
the subsequent convulsions of the re- 
volutionary party have been directed. 
It was evidently in the highest degree 
democratical; so m uch so, indeed, that 
the President of the American Con- 
gress has fully as much real power. 
The Cortes was elected by universal 
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suffrage; it was alone invested with 
the right of voting the taxes, raising 
the army> and establishing its regu- 
lations; it controls and directs all the 
public, functionaries, and its powers 
are enjoyed, during the periods of 
its prorogation, by a permanent com - 
mittee , which may at anytime, of its 
own authority, reassemble the whole 
body. Jly means of the Council of 
State substantially elected by tbe 
Cortes, and the lists which it pre- 
sents to the King for the choice of all 
public functionaries, it is invested 
with the power of naming all officers, 
civil, military, ecclesiastical, and ju- 
dicial ; and, to complete this mass of 
democratic absurdity, this constitu- 
tion cannot lie altered in any of its 
parts but by the concurring act of 
three successive legislatures, and a 
decree of the Cortes, not subject to 
tin; royal sanction. It is need less to 
Hfiy any thing of this constitution ; it 
was much more democratical than 
tlu* constitution of France in 1790, 
which was so soon overturned by the 
rcMulutionists of that country, and 
was of such a hind as could not, by 

possibility, have failed to precipitate 
the Peninsula into all the horrors of 
anarchy. 

Thu ultimate fate of such a mass 
of ret oluf ionary madness, in a coun- 
try so little accustomed to bear the 
excitement, and so little aware of the 
duties of freedom as Spain, might 
easily have been anticipated, its 
early reception in the different classes 
of the community is thus described 
by our author : — 

“ To those who are aware of the 
true spirit of that grave and constant 
nation, and who were not blinded by 
the passions or the excitation of po- 
litical fanaticism, it was easy to fore- 
see the reception which a constitu- 
tion would receive, by which all the 
habits of the nation were violated, 
and nH their affections wounded. 

" At Cadiz, Barcelona, and, in ge- 
neral, in all the great commercial 
towns, the party who had urged for- 
ward the Revolution readily prevail- 
ed over the adherents of old institu- 
tions, and these towns expressed their 
adhesion with enthusiasm ; but in the 
smaller boroughs in the country, and, 
above all, in the provinces of the in- 
terior, where the. new ideas had not 
3 *et made any progress, this total 
prostration of the Royalty — this sub- 


stitution of a new power instead of 
that which had been the object of 
ancient veneration, was received with 
a coldness whidli soon degenerated 
into discontent and open complaints* 

“ In vain the innovators sought to 
persuade the people, whose dissatis- 
faction could no longer be concealed, 
that the new constitution was hut a 
restoration of the ancient principles 
of the monarchy , adapted to the new 
wants and exigencies of society; in 
vain had they taken care, in destroy- 
ing things, to preserve names ; this 
deceitful address deceived do one, 
and abated nothing of the public dis- 
content. 

“ The clergy, discontented and dis- 
quieted at the prospect of a future 
which it was now easy to foresee — 
the great proprietors, who were sub- 
jected to new burdens, at the same 
time that they were deprived of their 
ancient rights — the members of all 
the provincial councils which were 
despoiled of their ancient jurisdic- 
tions, added to the public discontent. 
The creation of a direct tax, unknown 
till that day, appeared to the inhabit- 
ants of the country an intolerable 
burden— a sacrifice without any com- 
pensation ; and as the burden of tho 
war became more heavy as it conti- 
nued in duration, these two causes 
of suffering worked the discontent 
of the people up to perfect fury.”— 
100, 101. 

The universal discontent at the new 
constitution broke out into open ex- 
pressions of detestation, when the 
King, liberated from the grasp of Na- 
poleon, entered Spain in 1814. 

“ The King entered Spain in the 
midst of the transports of public joy 
at. his deliverance, and advanced to 
Valencia, where, he was proclaimed 
by the army under General Elio. 

“ From the frontiers to Valencia, 
Ferdinand heard nothing but one con- 
tinued anathema and malediction 
against the constitution. From all sides 
he received petitions, memorials, ad- 
dresses, in which he was besought to 
annul what had been clone during his 
captivity, and to reign over Spain as 
his fathers had reigned. There was 
not a -village through which he pass- 
ed which did not express a similar 
wish, subscribed* by men of all ranks, 
and even by the members of the mu- 
nicipalities created by the constitu- 
tion, The army held the same lau- 
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gauge • And those who naa snea tneir 
blood for the defence of the throne, 
demanded, with loud cries, ‘ that the 
throne should be preserved pure, and 
without spot; and that, as formerly’, 
it should be powerful, firm, and ho- 
noured.’ 

m The minority of the Cortes join- 
ed their voice to the many others 
which met the King’s ears, and pre- 
sented the same wishes and petitions. 
These members with that view sign- 
ed a petition, since well known un- 
der the name of the Protestation of the 
Fathers. Sixty-nine deputies, named 
by the constitution, supplicated the 
King to destroy the act to which all 
classes had so recently been bound 
by a solemn oath.” — I. 107 — 109. 

The result of this unanimous feel* 
ing, was the famous decree of Valen- 
cia, by which the monarch annulled 
the constitution which he had re- 
cently accepted in exile. The Cortes 
made several efforts to resist the 
change, but the public indignation 
overwhelmed them all. 

n Resistance to the royal edict was 
speedily found to be a chimera. The 
torrent accumulated as it advanced, 
and no person in the state was able to 
.stand against it. After the publica- 
tion of the Edict of Valencia, the King 
marched to Madrid; and he found, 
wherever he went, the people in a 
state of insurrection against the con- 
stitutional authorities, the pillars of 
the constitution overturned and bro- 
ken,and th ^absolute lung proclaimed. 
Every where the soldiers sent by the 
Cortes to restrain the transports of 
the people, joined their acclamations 
to theirs. It was in the midst of that 
cortege, which was swelled by the 
population of every village through 
which he passed, that Ferdinand tra- 
versed the Bpace between Valencia 
and Madrid ; and it was surrounded 
by a population more ardent and im- 
passioned even than that of the 13th 
May, that he made one of those me- 
morable entries into his capital which 
seemed to promise a long and tran- 
quil futurity. 

" Thus fell this imprudent and ephe- 
meral constitution, cradled amidst 
troubles and war, prepared without 
reflection, discussed without free- 
dom, founded on opinions and senti- 
ments, which were strangers to the 
applied to a people tor whom it 
was neither made nor adapted, and 


which could not survive the crisis In 
which it had been conceived ”—I. 
120, 121. 

Thus terminated the first act of 
this unhappy drama. From the rash 
and absurd innovations, the demo- 
cratic invasions and total destruction 
of the old form of government, by 
the revolutionary party, the mainte- 
nance even of moderate and regulated 
freedom had become impossible. In 
two years the usual career of revo- 
lution had been run ; liberty had 
perished under the frantic innova- 
tions of its own supporters ; its ex- 
cesses were felt to be more formid- 
able tlmu the despotism of absolute 
power, and for shelter from a host of 
vulgar tyrants, the people ran to the 
shadow of the throne. 

The cruel and unjustifiable use 
which the absolute monarch made 
of this violent reaction in favour of 
monarchical institutions, the base in- 
gratitude which he evinced to the 
popular supporters of his throne du- 
ring hiB exile, and the enormous ini- 
quities which were practised upon 
the fallen party of the liberals, are 
universally known. These excesses 
gave the revolutionary party too good 
reason to complain ; they pointed out 
in clear colours the perils of unfet- 
tered power; they awakened the 
sympathies of the young and the ge- 
nerous in every part of the world, in 
favour of the unhappy victims of~$£- 
gal vengeance, whose blood was shyd 
on the scaffold, or who were tan* 
guishing in captivity; and therefore, 
if any events could do so, they left a 
fair field for the efforts of the consti- 
tutional party. Yet, even with such 
advantages, and the immense addi- 
tion of power consequent on the de- 
fection of the army, the revolution- 
ary party, after being again called to 
the helm of affairs, again perished 
under the weight of their own revo- 
lutionary passions and absurd inno- 
vations. 

The events which soon followed; 
the insurrection of Riego, the revolt 
of the troops assembled in the Island 
of Leon for the South American ex- 
pedition, and the compulsory accept- 
ance of the democratic constitution 
of 1812 by the absolute King, are fa- 
miliar to all our readers. The effects 
of this complete and bloodless tri- 
umph of democracy are what chiefly 
concern the people of this -t&tmtry, 
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and they are painted in lucid colours 
by our author. 

“ Ab Boon as the constitution had 
been accepted of by the King, its es- 
tablishment experienced no serious 

resistance in the kingdom. The great 
nobles, accustomed to follow the or- 
ders of a master, hesitated not to fol- 
low his example. In the principal 
towns, all those engaged in commerce, 
industry, and the liberal professions, 
testified their adherence with the 
most lively satisfaction. The army 
expressed its devotion to the consti- 
tutional standard which it had erect- 
ed, and evinced its determination to 
support it by the formidable wea- 
pons of force. The needy and idle ; 
all who were bankrupt, in labouring 
circumstances, or destitute of the in- 
dustrious habits necessary to secure 
a subsistence, flew with avidity to 
the support of a system, which pro- 
mised them the spoils of the state. 

The dignified clergy and the monks 
beheld with grief the triumph of the 
theories which they condemned; but 
nevertheless they obeyed iu silence. 
The magistracy followed their exam- 
ple. As to the people properly so 
called, that is to say, the industrious 
inhabitants of the towns, the peace- 
able cultivators of the fields, they re- 
garded the change with disquietude 
and distrust, took no active share iu 
promoting it, and awaited the course 
of events to decide their judgment.” 
— 1. 2U». 

The usual effects of democratic 
ascendency were not long in pro- 
claiming themselves. 

u The sixty-nine deputies of the 
old Cortes, who lmd signed the ad- 
dress to the King recommending the 
overthrow of the constitution, were 
every where arrested and thrown in- 
to prison. This ivas the first indica- 
tion of what the constitutionalists 
understood by the amnesty which 
they liad proclaimed. 

“ Whilst at Madrid, the royal go- 
vernment, deprived of all moral 
force, feebly struggled againBt the 
popular power which had arisen by 
its side ; whilst the patriotic socie- 
ties overturned or displaced the lo- 
cal authorities, insulted the majesty 
of the throne and the royal autho- 
rity, preached license and proclaim- 
ed disorder ; whilst violence was or- 
ganized, and anarchy systematical- 
ly constituted! the provinces did not 


afford a more cheering example, and 
in that circle of fire into which Spin 
was now resolved, the extremities* 
shewed themselves not lees infla* 
med than the centre. There could be 
discerned, by the prophetic eyes of 
wisdom, the black speck which was 
soon to enlarge and overwhelm the 
kingdom with the horrors of civil 
war. 

“ In a great proportion of the pro- 
vinces, separate juntas were formed! 
while some disregarded alike the 
authority of government and that of 
the supreme assembly. Each of these 
assemblies deliberated, interpreted, 
acted according to the disposition of 
the majority ofits members, and no 
central authority felt itself sufficient- 
ly strong to venture to subject to any 
common yoke the local Parliaments, 
each of which, in itBown little sphere, 
lmd more influence than the central 
alone possessed.” — I. 21 1. 

Amidst the general transports of 
the revolutionary party at this unex- 
pected change, the usual and inva- 
riable attendant on revolutionary 
convulsions, embarrassments of Jin - 

ance 9 were soon experienced. The 
way in which this undying load pre- 
cipitated the usual consequences of 
revol utionarytriunipb, national bank- 
ruptcy, and a confiscation of the pro- 
perty of the church, are thus detail- 
ed:— * 

“No sooner was the new CorteB 
installed, than numerous and import- 
ant cares occupied their attention. 
Of these, the most pressing was the 
state oj' the Ji nances. Disinterested- 
ness is not in general the distinctive 
character of the leaders of party, and 
the countries delivered by revolu- 
tions usually are not long of disco- 
vering what it has cost them. In vain 
the ministry, in vain the Cortes, ter- 
rified at the daily increasing deficit 
in the public treasury , and the ab- 
sence of all resources to supply it, 
sought to reduce, by economical re- 
ductions, those charges which the 
state could evidently no longer sup- 
port. While reductions were effect- 
ed in one quarter, additional charges 
multiplied in another. All those who 
could make out the shadow of a 
claim of loss arising from the arbi- 
trary government; all those whose 
hands had touched, to raise it up, the 
pillar of the constitution, had resti- 
tutions or Indemnities to claim, with- 
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out prejudice to arrears, and near 
places to demand. Refusal was out 
■of the question ; fof it would have 
been considered as a denial of jus- 
tice, an act of ingratitude, a proof of 
servility. Amidst the public transports 
the revenue was incessantly going 
downy 

It became absolutely indispen- 
sable, therefore, to provide new re- 
sources; but where was a govern- 
ment to find them, destitute of credit, 
in^ a country without industry and 
without commerce ? The expedient 
of a patriotic loan was tried, but that 
immediately and totally failed. The 
patriots all expected to receive, not 
to be called upon to give money to 
government. Recourse was then, 
from sheer necessity, had to the most 
fatal of all measures,— to one of those 
which at once ruin the present, and 
destroy all prospects for the future. 
They made a separation between all 
arrears, or existing debt, and the 
current expenses ot the year, and ap- 
propriated to this last the whole re- 
venue of the state , — that is to say, they 
proclaimed public bankruptcy as to 
the national debt, and thus inflicted 
on public and private credit one. of 
those mortal stabs from which they 
never recover. 

“ Having thus got quit of the debt, 

the next object was to bring up the 
ifrcome to the expenditure of the 
year. For this purpose, they re- 
established the direct and burden- 
some land-tax, w hich had been aban- 
doned on the restoration of royalty, 
in 1814, and created various new 
taxes, most of which, from their ex- 
treme unpopularity, they w r ere soon 
compelled to abandon. 

w They next established on the 
frontier a line of custom-houses, with 
a rigour of prohibition which could 
hardly be conceived in an indus- 
trious country, which was unintelli- 
gible in Spain, and was speedily fol- 
lowed by the establishment, on the 
frontier, of a system of smuggling, 
the most vast and organized that ever 
existed. * 

“ Finally, they abolished the tithes 
and feudal tenths , but established the 
half of them for the service of the 
state . This was immediately attend- 
ed with the worst effects. The eccle- 
siastical tithe was the burden, of all 
others, which was most regularly 
and cheerfully paid in Spain, because 


the people were accustomed to it* 
and they conceived that, in paying 
it, they discharged at once a legal 
obligation and a debt of conscience ; 
but when it was converted into a bur- 
den merely available to the ordinary 
wants of the state, it was no longer 
regarded in that light, but as an odi- 
ous charge, and its collection w r as in- 
stantly exposed to the increasing em- 
barrassments of the other imposts. 

u At the time that they voted these 
different financial expedients, their 
total inadequacy was obvious to the 
most inconsiderate; and it soon be- 
came evident that additional resour- 
ces were unavoidable.’* — L 230, 231. 

Thus the first effect of the triumph 
of revolution in Spain, was the imposi- 
tion of a heavy income-tax, the de- 
struction of the public debt , and the 
confiscation of tithes , and a large 
portion of the land rights of the 
kingdom , to the sort ice of the trea- 
sury. One simple and irresistible 
cause produced these effects, —the 
failure of the revenue, — invariably 
consequent on the suspension of in- 
dustry, the failure of credit, and con- 
traction of expenditure, which re- 
sult from popular triumph. 

The rapid progress of innovation 
in every other department, inconse- 
ueuee. of the re-establishment of the 
emocrntic constitution, speedily un- 
hinged all the institutions of soviet). 
Its effect is thus detailed by our au- 
thor : — 

“ Independent of the financial mea- 
sures of which i have given an ac- 
count, and which were attended with 
so little good effect, the Cortes were 
occupied with innumerable projects 
of reform in legislation, administra- 
tion, and police, so numerous, that 
it is impossible to give any account 
of them. Devoured with the pas- 
sion for destruction, and but little 

solicitous about restoring with pru- 
dence, the ardent friends of relorm 
did not allow a single day to pass 
without denouncing some abuse, de- 
claiming against some remnants of 
despotism and arbitrary power. Pro- 
jects of laws succeeded each other 
without interruption ; and as every 
one of these projects was held to be 
an incontestiole and urgent necessity , 
and to hesitate as to it would hate 
been apparently to call in question 
the principles of the revolution, and 
evince a certain mark of aversion for 
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the supremacy of the people, not one 
of them was either adjourned or re- 
jected. Innumerable commissions 
were established to examine the pro- 
jects of innovation ; reports made ; 
laws discussed and voted; and the 
old legislation of the kingdom daily, 
crumbled into dust, without a single 
individual in the country having 
cither the time to read, or an oppor- 
tunity to consider the innumerable 
institutions which were daily sub- 
stituted, instead of those which had 
formerly existed.” — I. 23.5. 

All these projects of reform, how- 
ever, and all this vast confiscation of 
property, both ecclesiastical and ci- 
vil, could not supply the continually- 
increasing deficit of the treasury. 
Another, and still greater revolution- 
ary confiscation awaited the 6tate, 
and to this, invincible necessity 
speedily led. 

“ From the commencement of the 
next session of the Cortes, measures 
had been taken to facilitate the se- 
cularization of the religious orders 
of both sexes ; and many of them 
had already left their retreats, and 
rejoined their friends in the world. 

“ At length matters came to a cri- 
sis. On the proposition of Colonel 
Sancho, a law was passed, which 
confiscated the whole property of the 
rcijular < lerijy to the service of the 
slate. This law, adopted by the 
Cortes, whs submitted to the royal 
sanction. The King exinced the ut- 
most repugnance to a measure so 
directly subversive of all the re- 
ligious opinions in which he had 
been educated. Terrified at this re- 
sistance, with which they had not 

laid their account, the revolutionary 
party had recourse to one of those 
methods which nothing can either 
authorize or justify, and for which 
success can oiler no excuse. 

“ Convinced that they could ob- 
tain only by terror what was refused 
to solicitation, they took the resolu- 
tion to excite a popular sedition, or- 
ganize a revolt, and excite a tumult, 
to overcome the firmness of the King. 
For this purpose, they entered into 
communication with the runners of 
the revolutionary party, took into 
their confidence the leading orators 
of the clubs, and concerted mea- 
sures, in particular with the banker, 
Bertrand du Lys, who bad always at 
his command a band of adventurers, 


ready to go* wlierever disorder was 
to be committed. , 

“ The signal was given. The mobs 
assembled : Bands of vociferating 
wretches traversed the public streets, 
uttering frightful cries, and direct- 
ing their steps to the arsenal. A 
slight demonstration of resistance 
was made ; but the report was 
speedily spread that the troops were 
unable to make head against the 
continually increasing mass of the 
insurgents, and that the life of the 
King was stmously menaced. The 
ministers presented themselves in 
that critical moment; they renewed 
their instances, spoke of the public 

K eacc, order, and the life of the 
[ing, for which they declared they 
could not answer, if the public de- 
mands were refused ; and finally 
drew from him a reluctant consent 
to the measure of spoliation. 

“ This success, so dearly bought, 
was by no means attended with the 
good effects which had been antici- 
pated from it. The people would 
have seen, without dissatisfaction, a 
share of the public burdens borne 
by the ecclesiastical body; but a 
total abolition, an entire extinction 
of their property, appeared to them 
a cruel persecution, a work of he- 
resy and impiety, the horror of 
which reacted on all the measures 
which had the same origin. 

14 The revolutionary party might 
have borne all the unpopularity 
which that exorbitant measure oc- 
casioned, if it had been attended 
with the immense consequences 
which had been anticipated in re- 
lieving the finances ; hut in that par- 
ticular also, all their hopes proved 
fallacious. The property of the cler- 
gy, when exposed to sale, found few 
purchasers. The known opposition 
of the Holy See, the exasperation of 
the people, the dread of a revolu- 
tion : all these circumstances ren- 
dered the measure perfectly abor- 
tive, and caused it to add nothing to 
the resources of the treasury.” — I. 
247 — 249. 

This is the usual progress of re- 
volutionary movements/ Terror I 
terror ! terror l That is the engine 
which they unceasingly put in force : 
Insurrections, mobs, tumults, the 
means of obtaining their demands, 
which they never fail to adopt. De- 
monstrations of physical strength, 
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public meetings, processions, and 
all the other methods of displaying 
their numbers, are nothing but the 
means of shewing the opponents of 
their measures, the fate which awaits 
them, if they protract their resistance 
beyond a certain point. Force is 
tlieir continual argument; the logic 
of brickbats and stones; the per- 
spective of scaffolds and guillotines, 
their never-failing resource. Con- 
fiscation of the property of others, 
the expedients to which they always 
have recourse to supply the chasms 
which the disorganization of society, 
and the dread of spoliation, have oc- 
casioned in the public revenue. 

The usual leprosy of revolutionary 
convulsions. Jacobin societies, and 
democratic clubs, were not long of 
manifesting themselves in this un- 
happy country. 

“ On all sides, secret societies 
were formed, whose statutes mid 
oaths evinced but too dearly the 
objects which they had in view. 
Besides the freemasons, who had 
long been established, a club was 
formed which took the title of Con- 
federation of Common Chevaliers , 
and declared themselves the cham- 
pions of the perfect equality of the 
human race, and emancipated them- 
selves in the very outset from all the 
restraints of philanthropy and mode- 
ration. To judge, to condemn, and to 
execute every individual whatsoever, 
without excepting the King and liis 
successors, it they abused their au- 
thority, was one of the engagements, 
a part of the oath which they took 
on entering into the society.” 

“ On the side of these secret socie- 
ties dubs rapidly arose, which soon 
became powerful and active auxili- 
aries of anarchy, wherever it appear- 
ed. The most tumultuous and danger- 
ous of these was the Coffee-house 
of the Cross of Malta. There, and for 
long, the King was daily exposed to 
insult and derision, without his mi- 
nisters ever taking the smallest step 
to put an end to a scene of scandal, 
with which all loyal subjects in the 
realm were liorrorstruek. They 
boped by thus abandoning the royal 
prey to his pursuers, to escape them- 
selyes from the fury of party ; but 
their expectations were cruelly de- 
ceived. Public indignation speedily 
assailed them ; the bitterest re- 
proaches were daily addressed to 


them. All tlieir disgraceful transac- 
tions, all the revolts they had pre- 
pared to overawe the sovereign, 
were recounted and exaggerated. 
The transports of indignation were 
so violent, that soon they were com- 
pelled to close this club, to save 
themselves from instant destruc- 
tion”—!. 201, 202. 

The Spanish He volution was fast 
hastening to that deplorable result, 
a Reign of Terror , the natural con- 
sequence of democratic ascendency, 
when its course was cut short by the 
French invasion, under the Duke 
d’Angouleme. The details on this 
subject are perfectly new, and in 
the highest degree instructive to the 
British public. 

w For long the revolutionary party 
had borne with manifest repugnance 
the system of moderation which the 
government had adopted, and the 
majority of the Cortes had support- 
ed, during the last session. That 
party proceeded on the principle, 
that terror alone could overawe the 
enemies of the revolution, and that 
nothing was to be gained with them 
by moderation in language or indul- 
gence in action. It saw no chance 
of safety, but in a system of terror 
powerfully organized. The catas- 
trophe of Naples, the submission of 
Piedmont, the repression of the in- 
surrection attempted in France, fur- 
nished them with a favourable op- 
portunity to renew tlieir efforts ; and 
from the reception which it then 
met with, it was evident that the 
taste for blood was beginning to ma- 
nifest itself among the people. 

“ While things" were taking this 

direction at Madrid, and the people 
were awaiting with a sombre dis- 
quietude the measures which were in 
preparation, the Iieign of Terror and 
Violence had already commenced in 
the provinces, by the effects of the 
supreme popular will, and the pro-, 
gross of anarchy in every part ol the 
kingdom. 

“ Individuals of every age and sex 
were arrested and imprisoned, with- 
out the warrant of any of the constitu- 
ted authorities, by men without a pub- 
lic character, on the mere orders of 
the chiefs of the revolutionary party, 
who thus usurped the most import- 
ant functions of government. They 
threw the individuals thus collected 
together into the first vessels which 
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were at hand, or could be found in 
any of the ports of the kingdom) and 
transported them , some to the Ba- 
learic, others to the Canary Islands, 
according to the caprice of the re- 
volutionary rulers. 

“ This is perhaps the event of all 
others in the history of modern re- 
volutions, so fertile in crimes, which 
excites, if not the greatest horror, at 
least the greatest surprise : nothing 
can give a better idea of the true 
spirit of anarchy. Nothing was here 
done in disorder, or in one of those 
moments when the exaltation or de- 
lirium of the moment has become 
impossible to repress. It was cal mlv, 
with reflection, at leisure, and with 
the aid of numbers, who were igno- 
rant of the spirit which ruled the 
movement, that they imprisoned, led 
forth from prison, thrust on board 
vessels, and dispatched for a distant 
destination, a multitude of citizens, 
proprietors, fathers of families, whom 
no law had condemned, no trial pro- 
ved guilty ; and all this by the means, 
and under the. orders of a body of 
men, who had no pretensions to any 
legal authority. 

“ These acts were committed in 
open day, at the same time at Barce- 
lona, at Valencia, at Corunna, and 
Carthagena. This was anarchy in 
unbridled sovereignty; and let us see 
what the legal authorities did to 
punish a scries of acts so fatal to 
their influence, and of such ruinous 

example in a country already de- 
voured by revolutionary passions. 

“ The government was informed 
of all that passed ; the facts were 
public and incontestable ; they were 
acted in the face of day, in the face 
of the entire population of cities. 
No prosecution was directed against 
the .criminals; no punishment was 
pronounced ; no example was given. 
A few inferior functionaries, who had 
aided in the atrocious acts, were de- 
prived of their situations, and orders 
were secretly dispatched for the 
clandestine recall of the exiles. Such 
was the sole reparation made for an 
injury which shook the social edi- 
fice to its foundation, and trampled 
under foot all the rights and liberties 
of the citizens”— I. 287—290. 

The famous massacres in the pri- 
sons on September 2, 1792, did not 
fall to find their imitators among the 
Spanish revolutionists. The follow- 


ing anecdote shews how precisely 
similar the democratic spirit is in its 
tendency and effects in all ages and 
parts of the world. 

“ A priest, a chaplain of the King, 
Don Mathias Vinuesa, was accused 
of having formed the plan of a coun- 
ter revolution. This absurd design, 
which he had had the imprudence to 
publish, was easily discovered, and 
Vinuesa was arrested and brought 
to trial. The law punished every at- 
tempt of this description which had 
not yet been put into execution, with 
the Galleys, and Vinuesa was, in 
virtue of this statute, condemned to 
ten years of hard labour in those 
dreary abodes. This sentence, of a 
kind to satisfy the. moHt ardent pas- 
sions, was the highest which the law 
would authorize; hut it was very far 
indeed from coming up to the wishes 
of the revolutionary clubs. 

*' On the 4th May, two days after 
the condemnation of the prisoner, a 
crowded meeting took place at the 
Gate of the Sun, in open day, when 
a mock trial took place, and the 
priest was by the club legislators 
condemned to death. It was agreed 
that the judges should themselves 
execute the sentence, and that mea- 
sure was resolved on amidst loud 

acclamations. Having resolved on 
this, they quietly took their siesta, 
and at the appointed hour proceed- 
ed to carry it into execution, with- 
out the legal authorities taking the 

slightest step to prevent the outrage. 

“ At four o'clock the mob reas- 
sembled, and proceeded straight to 
the prison doors. No one opposed 
their tumultuous array; they pre- 
sented themselves at the gate, and 
announced their mission. Ten sol- 
diers, a\ ho formed the ordinary guard 
of the prison, made, for a few mi- 
nutes, a shadow of resistance, which 
gave no sort of trouble to the assail- 
ants. The barriers were speedily bro- 
ken ; the conquerors inundated the 
prison ; with hurried steps they 
sought the cell where 4hc condemn- 
ed priest was confined, and instantly 
broke open the door. The priest 
appeared with a crucifix in his hand ; 
he fell at their feet, and in the name 
of the God of Mercy, whose image he 

E resented, besought them to spare 
is life. Vain attempt ! — to breasts 
which acknowledged no religion, 
felt no pity, what availed the image 
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of God wlio died to save us. One 
of the judges of the Gate of the Sun 
advanced. He was armed with n 
large hammer, and struck a severe 
blow at the bend bowed at his feet. 

The victim fell, and a thousand 
strokes soon completed the work of 
death. Blood has flowed, the victim 
is no more. 

“ But the head which that hammer 
had slain, could not suffice for the 
murderers. Besides the criminal 
there remained the judge, lie also 
was condemned to die, for having only 
applied the existing law, and not fore- 
seen the judgment which the tribu- 
nal of the Sun was to pass on the cri- 
minal. The assassins made straight to 
his house, amidst cries of ‘ Death to 
the traitors, Long live the constitu- 
tion !’ They traversed the town, and 
arrived at the house of the judge; 
five men with drawn swords entered 
the house, after placing sentinels 
around it, to prevent the possibility 
of escape. But Heaven did not per- 
mit that new murder to be commit- 
ted. The judge, informed of what 
was going forward, had fled, in the 
interval between the first, judgment 
and execution, and the murderers, 
after covering him with execrations, 
dispersed themselves through the 
town to recount their exploits, and 
dwell with exultation on the com- 
mencement of the Reign of Terror. 

“ In the evening, the clubs re- 
sounded with acclamations, and the 
expressions of the most intoxicating 
joy ; and popular songs were com- 
posed ami published, celebrating the 
first triumph of popular justice. No 
one ventured to hint at punishing 
the criminals. A few insulated indi- 
viduals ventured to condemn them ; 
a thousand voices rose to applaud 
and defend them. The press joined 
its powerful ellortsto celebrate that 
memorable day; and in fine, to com- 
memorate the public exultation, a 
sort of monument was erected to 
perpetuate its recollection. Vinuesa 
had fallen un^er the blows of a ham- 
mer ; his murderers, and their pro- 
tectors, created a decoration, ana in- 
stituted a sort of order, called The 
Order of the Hammer . The ensigns 
of this new honour were speedily fa- 
bricated ; they consisted in a little 
hammer of iron, made in imitation of 
that which had struck the fatal blow. 
The new chevaliers proudly decora- 


ted their bosoms with the insignia. 
It bore an inscription, which, when 
divested of revolutionary jargon, 
amounted to this : * On the 4th May, 
3821, four or five hundred men mur- 
dered in prison an old priest, who 
implored their pity. Behold and ho- 
nour one of the assassins. 1 ” — I. 297 
— 209 . 

The gradual decline of the mode- 
rate party, under the increasing fer- 
vour of the times, and their final ex- 
tinction in the Cortes, under the in- 
cessant attacks, and irresistible ma- 
jorities of the revolutionists, is thus 
narrated 

“ lu the second session, it was no 
longer possible to recognise the Cor- 
tes of the first. They were the same 
individuals, hut not the 8&mc legis- 
lators, or the same citizens. Worn 
out bv a continual struggle with men 
whom nothing could either arrest or 
discourage; disgusted with discus- 
sions, in which they were always in- 
terrupted by the hisses or groans of 
the galleries; irritated by the at- 
tempts at civil war which were daily 
renewed in the provinces ; heated 
by the. burning political atmosphere 
iu which they found themselves im- 
movably enclosed; the moderate 
deputies, who, in the preceding year, 
lmd formed the majority of the Cor- 
tes to combat the forces of anarchy, 
gave up the contest , and yielded with- 
out opposition to whatever was de- 
manded of them . 

“ The most dangerous enemies of 
the public peace, beyond all ques- 
tion, were the Patriotic Societies. 
There it was that all heads were ex- 
alted — that all principles were lost 
amidst the extravagancies of a furi- 
ous democracy — that all sinister 
projects were formed, aud all crimi- 
nal designs entertained. A wise law, 
the work of the first Cortes, had 
armed government with the power 
to close, these turbulent assemblies, 
when they threatened the public 
tranquillity. But this feeble barrier 
could not long resist the increasing 
vehemence ot the revolutionists. A 
law was proposed, and speedily pass- 
ed, which divested government of ail 
control over these popular socie- 
ties. It placed these agglomerations 
of fire beyond the reach of the police 
—forbid the magistrates to be pre- 
sent at their debates— substituted 
internal regulations for external con- 
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trol— and, instead of any real check, 
recognised only the ‘ elusory re- 
sponsibility of the presidents.' 

“ Never, perhaps, did human folly 
to such a degree favour the spirit of 
disorder, or so weakly deliver over 
society to the passions which de- 
voured it. Hardly was the law pass- 
ed, when numbers who had been 
carried away by the public outcry, 
were terrified at the work of their 
own hands, mid looked back with 
horror on the path on which they had 
advanced, ana the vantage ground 
which they had for ever abandoned.” 
— I. 30 2 , 303. 

“ The clubs were not slow in ta- 
king advantage of the uncontrolled 
power thus conceded to them. The 
most violent of their organs, which 
was at once the most dangerous and 
the most influential, because he in- 
cessantly espoused the cause of spo- 
liation, Komero Alfuente, published 
a pamphlet full of the most furious 
ebullitions of revolutionary zeal, in 
which lie divulged a pretended con- 
spiracy against the constitutional 
system, whose ramifications, diver- 
ging from Madrid, extended into the 

remotest provinces and foreign states. 
The plans, the resources, the names 
of the eonspiiators, wen* published 

with affected accuracy; nothing was 
omitted which could give to the. dis- 
covery the air of truth. The electric 
spark is not more rapid in commu- 
nicating its shock, than was that in- 
famous libel. Never had the tribune 
of the Club of the Golden Fountain 
resounded with such menacing and 
sanguinary acclamations. They went 
even so far as to say, that the politi- 
cal atmosphere could not be purified 
hut by the blood of fourteen orfifUen 
thousand inhabitants of Madrid .” — 
I. 351, 35*2. 

“ In the midst of these ebullitions 
of revolutionary fury, the provinces 
were subjected to the most cruel ex- 
cesses of anarchy. At Cadiz, Seville, 
and Murcia, the people broke out 
into open revolt ; the authorities im- 
posed by the Cortes were all over- 
thrown, and the leaders of the in- 
surrection installed in their stead. 
Ail the vigour and reputation of 
Mina coula not prevent the same 
catastrophe at Corunna. He resign- 
ed his command, and Latre, the in- 
surrectionary leader, stepped into 
his place. Everywhere the authority 


of government, and of the Central 
Cortes was disregarded ; the most 
violent revolutionists got the ascend- 
ant, and society was fast descending 
towards a state of utter dissolution. 

“ All these disorders, all these ex- 
cesses, found in the capital numer- 
ous and ardent defenders . The press, 
in particular, every where applauded 
and encouraged the anarchists; it 
incessantly exalted the demagogues, 
for whom it proudly accepted the 
title of Dcscamisados , (shirtless,) 
and for whose excesses it found am- 
ple precedents among our Sans Cu- 
lottes . It condemned to contempt, 
or marked out for proscription, all 
the wise men who yet strove to up- 
hold the remnants of the Spanish 
monarchy. Occupied without inter- 
mission in detracting from all the at- 
tributes of the monarchical power; 
in dragging in the gutter the robe of 
royalty, in order to hold it up to the 
people covered with mire ; it in- 
vented for all the monarchs of Eu- 
rope the most calumnious epithets 
and ridiculous comparisons, ami of- 
fered to the factious of every state 
in Europe, whatever their designs 
were, the succours of their devour- 
ing influence.’’ — I. 357, 35 S. 

“ Three evils, in an especial man- 
lier, spread the seeds of dissolution 
over this agitated country; and 
spread their "ramifications with the 
most frightful rapidity. These were 
the press, with its inexpressible vio- 
lence, and its complete impunity; 
the petitions which rendered the tri- 
bune of the Cortes the centre of de- 
nunciation*, the focus of calumny, 
and the arena where all the furious 
passions contended with each other ; 
in fine, the licentiousness of the Tia- 
triotio societies, where the public 
peace was every day, or rather every 
night, delivered up to the fury of au 
unbridled democracy. The Cortes 
were perfectly aware of these causes 
of anarchy; they had openly de- 
nounced them, and declared their 
intention of applying a prompt re- 
medy. Still nothing was done, and 
the Assembly was dissolved without 
having done any thing to close so 
many fountains of anarchy.” — I. 
377 . 

One would imagine that the ac- 
cumulation of so many evils would 
have produced a reaction in the 
public mind ; that the universal an- 
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xiety, distress, and suffering, would 
have opened the eyes of the people 
to tlieir real interests, and the per- 
nicious tendency of the course into 
which they had been precipitated 
by their demagogues ; and that the 
new elections would have produced 
a majority in favour of the prudent 
and restraining measures, from which 
alone public safety could be expect- 
ed. The case, however, was just the 
reverse : the revolutionary party, by 
violence and intimidation, almost 
everywhere gained the ascendency; 
and the fatal truth soon became ap- 
parent, that democratic ambition is 
lusatiabie ; that it is blind to all the 
lessons of experience, and deaf to 
all the cries of suffering ; that, like a 
maddened horse, it rushes headlong 
down the precipice, and never halts 
in its furious career till it has invol- 
ved itself and public freedom in one 
common ruin. 

“ The new Cortes commenced its 
labours under the most sinister aus- 
pices ; the circumstances under 
which the elections had taken place, 
were sufficient to justify the most 
serious ap pro h en si on s. 

“ The elections in the south had 
taken place under the immediate 
influence and actual presence of 
open rebellion. At Grenada, the 
people by force intruded into the 
electoral college, and openly over- 
whelmed the election : in all the pro- 
vinces of the north, the proprietors 

had absented themselves from the 
elections, fioin hatred at the revolu- 
tion, and a sense of inability to re- 
strain its excesses. At Madrid, even, 
all the partisans of the old regime 
had been constrained to abstain from 
taking any part in the vote, notwith- 
standing the undoubted right which 
the amnesty gave them. * In many 
places, actual violence ; in all, me- 
naces were employed, with too 
powerful effect, to keep from the 
poll all persons suspected of moder- 
ation in their principles. 

“ In the whole new Cortes not 
one great proprietor nor one bishop 
was to be found. The whole body 
of the noblesse was represented only 
by two or three titled but unknown 
men; the clergy by a few curates 
and canons, well known for the light- 
ness with which the restraints of faith 
sat upon them. Only one. grandee 
Of Spain, was to be found there, the 


Duke del Parque, who bad abandon- 
ed the palace of the Escurial for the 
Club of the Fountain of Gold; and 
had left the halls of his king, to be- 
come the flatterer of the people. 

‘‘ Among the new deputies great 
numbers were to be found who had 
signalized themselves by the violence 
of their opinions, and the spirit of 
vengeance against all moderate men, 
by which they were animated. The 
first measure of the Cortes was to 
elect lliego for president, a nomina- 
tion which confirmed the hopes of 
the anarchist party, and excited 
every where the most extravagant 
joy among the partisans of the revo- 
lution.”—^!. 388, 384. 

As the other insanities and atroci- 
ties of the French Revolution had 
found their admirers and imitators 
in Spain, ho the overthrow of the con- 
stitutional throne of Louis XVI., on 
the 18 th August, was followed by 

too dose a parallel in the Spanish 

monarchy. 

The public distress, and the vio- 
lence ol the revolutionary faction in 
every part of the kingdom, at length 
produced a reaction. Civil war com- 
menced in Aragon, Catalonia, and 
Andalusia, and Spanish blood soon 
dyed every part of the Peninsula. 
The crisis which this induced at 
Madrid, which finally laid the throne 
prostrate at the feet of the revolu- 
tionists, is tints described: — 

“ The Session was about to finish, 
the closing was fixed for the 30th 
June,! 8*2*2. Great fermentation reign- 
ed at Madrid, and every one, with- 
out being able to account for it, was 
aware that a crisis was approaching. 

“ The King seated himself in his 
carriage after closing the Session. 
Cries of ‘ Long live the constitution- 
al KinGr/ were beard on all sides, 
mingled, in feebler notes, with the 
cry of ‘ Long live the absolute King.* 
The guards repulsed with violence 
those who raised inflammatory or 
seditious cries, and blood already 
began to flow. The tumult redoub- 
led at the moment that the King de- 
scended from his carriage. The 
guard wished to disperse it; they 
experienced resistance, and had re- 
course to their arms. The exaspe- 
ration was extreme among the sol- 
diers ; one of their officers, named 

n dab uro, desirous of restraining 
them, was insulted by his own mem 




He drew hie sabre, but speedily fell, 
shot dead by a musket from the 
Tanks* 

“ Landaburo was the son of a mer- 
chant at Cadiz, and well known for 
his liberal opinions. His death became 
instantly a party affair, and excited 
to the last degree the fury of all those 
who professed the same principles. 
The militia were soon under armB ; 
the troops of the garrison and the 
artillery united themselves to their 
colours ; the whole officers and non- 
commissioned officers, who were at 
Madrid detached from their regi- 
ments, joined their ranks. The ar- 
tillery put their pieces in position ; 
the municipal body declared its sit- 
tings permanent; and every thing 
announced the speedy approach of 
hostilities between the court and the 
people. 

“ Had they possessed an able chief 
and a determined will, the guards 

might have made themselves masters 
of Aladrid. They were more nume- 
rous, better armed, more inured to 
war, than the constitutional bauds 
which composed the garrison. They 

occupied the barriers ami principal 
posts. Nothing was easier for them 
than to have made themselves mas- 
ters of the park of artillery, and the 
possession of the park would have 
rendered all resistance impossible. 
Nothing, however, was attempted— 
nothing was thought of. 

“ Of the six battalions of which it 
was composed, two remained to pro- 
tect the King ; the four others, afraid 
of being shut up in their barracks, 
clandestinely left the town during 
the obscurity of the night; but this 
movement was executed with such 


among this number were Ballaateroa 
and Riego. 

“ Negotiations and indecision con? 
tinued for six days, during which the 
two parties remained constantly en- 
camped, notwithstanding the tropical 
sun of the dogdays, venting re- 
proaches at each other sabre in hand, 
the torches lighted awaiting only the 
signal of the combat. At intervals 
single muskets were discharged,' 
which sounded like the distant peals 
of thunder, which announced the 
approach of a frightful tempest. 

“ At length tho attack commen- 
ced. The divisions of the guard at 
a distance from Madrid, marched 
upon the capital, but they were met 
and defeated at all points by the con- 
stitutional forces, and the fugitives 
in great numbers fled for refuge to 
the palace. The militia were every 
where victorious; triumphant and 
victorious, they surrounded the royal 
abode, while To Deitm was cele- 
brated on the Place of the Constitu- 
tion, and the walls of the palace re- 
sounded with menaces against the 
King. A capitulation was proposed ; 
but nothing hut an unconditional 
surrender would satisfy the conquer- 
ors. Two battalions agreed to it; 
the others, conceiving that a snare 
was laid for them, fired a volley upon 
the militia, abandoned the palace, 
and rushed out of the city, where 
they were soon cut to pieces by tho 
popular dragoons and the incessant 
discharge of grape-shot. This vic- 
tory was decisive ; the violent party 
now reigned in uncontrolled supre- 
macy, and nothing remained to op- 
pose even the shadow of resistance 
to their domination.” — I. 420-424. 


confusion, that the first battalions, 
when they arrived at the rendezvous, 
opened a tire upon the others which 
w ere approaching. 

“ On the other side, the constitu- 
tionalists of all descriptions united 
to resist the common enemy. The 
militia night and day blockaded the 
palace; the regular soldiers soon 
obtained a formidable auxiliary; 
this was a baud composed of men 
without name, without character; 
adventurers and enthusiasts, who 
were organized under the name of 
the Sacred Band, Many generals 
presented themselves, also "offering 
their services and their swords; 


Such was the state of the re volu- 
tion, and the prostration of the throne, 
when the invasion of the Duke d’- 
Angouleme dissipated the fumes of 
the revolutionists, and re-establish- 
ed the absolute throne. 

Several reflections arise upon tho 
events, of which a sketch lias been 
here given. 

In the first place, they shew how 
precisely similar the march of revo- 
lution is in all ages and countries; 
and how little national character is 
to be relied on to arrest or prevent 
its fatal progress. The horrors of 
the French Revolution, it was said, 
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were owing to tboir volatile and un- 
stable character, and the peculiar 
combination of events which prece- 
ded its breaking out. The Spanish 
Revolution, notwithstanding their 
grave and thoughtful national cha- 
racter, and a totally different chain 
of previous events, exhibited, till it 
was cut short by French bayonets, 
exactly the same features and pro- 
gress* Recent experience leaves it 
but too doubtful, whether, in the 
sober and calculating realm of Eng- 
land, similar passions are not desti- 
ned to produce similar effects. 

In the next place, the historical 
facts now brought forward demon- 
strate how enormous is the delusion 
which the Revolutionary party, by 
means of a false and deceitful press, 
spread over the world in regard to 
all file transactions in which their 
projects are concerned. We put it 
to the candour of every ouc of our 
readers, whether the facts now de- 
tailed do not put in an entirely dif- 
ferent point of view from any in 
which they had yet considered it, 
the Spanish Revolution ? Certainly 
these facts were utterly unknown to 
us, not the least vigilant observers of 
continental transactions, and the 
march of revolution iu the adjoining 
states. The truth is, that what Jeffer- 
son long ago saidof the American, has 
become true of the European press ; 
events are so utterly distorted, false- 
hoods are so unblushing!}' put forth, 

hostile facts are so sedulously sup- 
pressed, that it is utterly impossible 
from the public journals to gather 
the least idea of what they really 
are, if they have the slightest con- 
nexion with revolutionary ambition, 
- Till the false light of newspapers has 
ceased, and the steady light of his- 
tory begins, no reliance whatever 
can be placed on tins public ac- 
counts, even of the most notorious 
transactions. 


Lastly, we now flee how inconcei- 
vably the British people were decei- 
ved fa regitf! to these transactions, 
and how narrowly wc escaped at 
that juncture being plunged into #• 
war, to uphold what is now proved 
to have been, not the cause of free* 
dom and independence, but of anar- 
chy, democracy , and revolution . * Wo 
all recollect the vigorous efforts which 
the Movement party in this country 
made to engage us in a war with 
France, iu support of the Spanish 
Revolution ; the speech of Mr Brough- 
am, on the opening of the Session of 
Parliament iu February 1S23, still 
resounds in our ears. We were told, 
and wc believed, that the Spanish 
constitution conferred upon the peo- 
ple of the Peninsula moderated free- 
dom ; that the cause of liberty was 
at stake ; and that unless we inter- 
fered, it would be trampled down 
under the bayonets of the Holy Alli- 
ance, And what is the fact as now 
proved by historical documents ? 
Why, that it was the cause of Pure 
Democracy which we were thus call- 
ed on to support; of universal suf- 
frage, Jacobin dubs, and a furious 
press ; of revolutionary confiscation, 
democratic anarchy, and unbridled 
injustice; of the most desolating of 
tyrannies, the most ruinous of des- 
potisms. Such is the darkness, the 
thick and impenetrable darkness, in 
which we are kept in regard to pass- 
ing events by the revolutionary press 
of Europe; and when historic truth 
comes to illuminate the transactions 
of our times, the Revolution of July, 
the Belgian Insurrection, the Polish 
Revolt, it will be found that we have 
been equally deceived ; and that by 
the use of heart-stirring recollec- 
tions, and heart-rending fabrications, 
wo have been stimulated to engage 
in war, to support a similar system 
of revolutionary cupidity and demo- 
cratic ambition. " 
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PROSPECTS OF OTtWAIN UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 


In our last Number we address- 
ed Ourselves to the future Elect- 
ors of Great Britain, and endea- 
voured to shew, that, unless they 
were duly impressed with the im- 
portance of their situation, the du- 
ties that were incumbent on it, and 
the irreparable consequences of 
one false measure at this juncture, 
the powers conferred upon them by 
the Reform Bill could be productive 
of nothing but disaster; that their 
interests were now identified with 
those of the Conservative party; their 
fortunes were at stake, if any farther 
measures of spoliation were passed, 
and their power threatened with sub- 
version by any farther extension of 
the electoral body; that the con- 
duct and the language which accords 
very well with the situation of an 
opposition, watching the conduct of 
others in power, becomes to the last 
degree perilous if continued by those 
who have obtained that ascendency 
for themselves ; that all sudden po- 
pular changes in the form of govern- 
ment had hitherto led to revolution, 
precisely because the new deposita- 
ries of power received it before the 
requisite change had been effected 
in their inclinations, and continued 
the movementwhen they should have 
done tlieir utmost to repress it ; and 
that this danger was imminent in this 
country, from the vast body of needy 
men who are interested in urging on 
the march of revolution. The pro- 
digious power of the daily press in 
forming public opinion, and the un- 
avoidable tendency towards extreme 
democratic opinions, which its con- 
ductors have in general received from 
the class in society from which they 
common I5 arise, the persons with 
whom they associate, and the dispo- 
sitions of the great body of the read- 
ers to whom their publications arc 
addressed, who, being in the mid- 
dling or lower orders, are naturally 
inclined to the popular order of things. 

This state of things, the necessary 
result of the vast increase of our 
manufacturing and urban population, 
the establishment of the press as a 
mere trade, and its consequent adap- 
tation to the passions and wishes of 
the majority of its readers, and the 
extension of the power of political 
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information to almost the whole ct£ 
the middling and lower orders, may 
not be what the philosophers can 
approve, it may not he what the pa- 
triot would wish ; but it is what 
exists, and with which, therefore, the 
statesman must contend. It is too- 
late now to enquire whether it was 
wise, in a couutry such as tins, to 
have made such prodigious efforts to 
force on the education of the people ; ■ 
whether all the anticipated benefits 
have flowed from it; whether the 
spread of moral and religious infor- 
mation, or of infidel sophistry and 
jacob initial passions, has been pro- 
moted by the change ; whether crime 
has diminished with the multiplica- 
tion of newspapers, or virtue increa- 
sed with the march of intellect ; whe- 
ther, in a word. New EripUnd, with its 
journals, its reading-rooms, its me- 
chanics’ institutions, its Reform pro- 
cessions and public meetings, is bet- 
ter than Old England, w ith its loyalty, 
its devotion, its charity, and its unob- 
trusive industry. These matters form 
the subjects of consideration to the 
philosopher and the historian, and a 
great and interesting field they offer 

to the Tacitus who is to portray the 
vices, whether popular, aristocratic, 
or regal, of the British Empire. But 
the statesman has a very different 
task to perform ; he must take man- 
kind as they are, and has no in- 
strument to act with but those which 
human passion, or interest, or re- 
flexion, puts into his hand. In these 
circumstances, the important and the 
interesting topic for consideration is 
— l)o the means exist of stemming the 
torrent of revolution ; can the boast- 
ed education of the people be made 
the means of effecting, in spite of their 
passions, xlieir salvation ; and is it 
possible, with the democratic elec- 
tors and new constitution of Britain, 
to give to our children any thing ap- 
proaching to the freedom and secu- 
rity which existed under the balanced 
powers and stable institutions of the 
old ? 

We still indulge a hope that it is 
possible to do this, notwithstanding 
the immense addition to the public 
danger which the Reform Bill has 
occasioned. But of this we are well 
assured, that the peril will not be re- 
Z 
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moved by the securities which the 
Whigs look to for protection, nor the 
means to which till very lately the 
Conservatives have had recourse to 
avert it— and this much is clear, that 
of all men in the world, the leading 
Reformers are those who are most 
interested in arresting the progress 
of revolution ; for if they cannot do 
it, and the institutions of society are 
in consequence destroyed in Britain 
as they have been in France, they 
will, considering liow clearly they 
were warned of their danger, and 
what a political fabric they have 
overturned, be overwind mod hypos- 
terity with a load of odium to which 
the infamy of Cataline and Nero will 
be light in comparison. 

The great danger to Britain, as to 
every other old state which engages 
in the career of innovation, arises 
from the state of the Finances. It 
is their embarrassment which always 
precipitates the march of revolution, 
because it occasions a difficulty from 
hicli there is no means of imme- 
ate escape, but by revolutionary 
confiscation ; and that again, by stri- 
king an universal panic through the 
holders of property, speedily occa- 
sions a still greater loss to the re- 
venue than the amount of the pro- 
perty 80 unjustly acquired, aud ren- 
ders still more violent measures of 
spoliation a matter of unavoidable 
necessity. This is the constant and 
never-failing danger; this, and this 
alone, forced on the calamities of the 
French Revolution, and converted the 
brilliant reforms of the Constituent 
Assembly into the sanguinary ex- 
cesses of the Convention ; this, and 
this alone, blasted the dawn of liberty 
in Spain, and drove the liberal party 
there into excesses, which speedily 
overturned their constitution ; and 
this progress is already appearing in 
Buch vivid colours in this country, 
that, unless we are as blind as the Re- 
formers tell us we are enlightened, 
every man capable of reasoning must 
become sensible of the danger. 

The way in which the progress 
goes on is peifectly obvious. Every 
old state is move or less burdened 
with debt contracted from the wars, 
the follies, or the necessities of past 
times.. The revenue raised is gene* 
rally equal, and barely equal, to the 
public expenses; and therefore, when 
3 popular administration are brought 
to the helm of affairs, and the work 


of innovation begins, there ie no way 
of repairing the chasms thereby oc- 
casioned in the revenue, but by seiz- 
ing upon the property of the most 
obnoxious, or least powerful class in 
the community. Political agitation, 
and anticipated changes, invariably 
make the produce of the taxes defi- 
cient, because they check the acti- 
vity of capital, and occasion a con- 
traction of expenditure among tbe 
opulent. The monied man is pro- 
verbially the most timid animal in 
the creation ; and however much 
tradesmen and manufacturers may 
support political changes, they feel 
their consequences too clearly not 
to regulate their private conduct by 
entirely different principles from 
those which govern their public mea- 
sures. Enter the warehouse or the 
shop of the most decided Reformer, 
the most violent political innovator 
in the kiugdom, and propose to him 
that, in these halcyon days of poli- 
tical improvement, he should em- 
bark his capital in some new under- 
taking, or augment his orders from 
the anticipated increase of his sales, 
and he will tell you that times arc 
unfavourable, that c\ery thing is at a 
stand, that his purchasers arc every 
day declining, and that he must post- 
pone the adventure to some more 
favourable period. The reason of 
this is contained in one word, the 
dread of revolutionary confiscation : 
an unerring instinct tells the holders 
of property, that they are likely to 
bo the sufferers in the strife ; that 
they will be tbe victims, not the gain- 
ers, by spoliation ; and hence the ge- 
neral mistrust, apprehension, aud 
hoardiiigdisposition, which, by check- 
ing the purchase of every species of 
luxury, paralyses commerce, extin- 
guishes industry, and produces that 
universal sense of suffering, sickness, 
and disquietude through the state, 
which speedily reduces the revenue, 
and is at once the effect and the 
cause of extensive political change. 

It is this universal and inevitable 
fall of the revenue, from the terror 
inspired by political innovation, 
which converts the unanimous pas- 
sion for change in the commence- 
ment of revolution, into bitter feel- 
ings of discord in its progress, and 
changes the warm aspirations of phi- 
lanthropy in the youth of Reform, 
into the angry strife and bloody con- 
tention winch in general signalizes 
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its close. That most pressing and 
inexorable of all wants, want of 
money* does all these things. Till the 
finances fail, all to appearance goes 
on well ; general joy, save among the 
holders of property, is expressed, 
and the people expect a deliverance 
from all their grievances, from the 
vast political innovations which are 
set on foot. But when amidst pro- 
cessions, illuminations, public din- 
ners, laudatory speeches, presenting 
of snuff-boxes, popular meetings, ana 
all the other ebullitions of Reform 
transports, the revenue is found to be 
steadily going down* it becomes abso- 
lutely indispensable to adopt some 
measures to preserve the solvency of 
government. Fresh taxes, in such 
periods of popular ascendency and 
anticipated relief are of course out 
of the question ; the leaders of the 
people cau never so completely give 
the lie to all their predictions, as to 
signalize the commencement of their 
liberating labours by an addition to 
those burdens which they have so 
often pronounced their ability to 
diminish, and they are expressly 
chosen to remove, and therefore the 
only resource is revolutionary confis- 
cation. This is done either by an 
issue of paper bearing a forced cir- 
culation, the debasing of the coin by 
authority of Government, or the 
spoliation of the Church, as the 
most defenetdess and obnoxious body 
in the state, and to one or other, or 
all of these measures, all innovating 
governments that ever existed have 
sooner or later "been driven. 

When once confiscation begins in 
any of these ways, the charm is bro- 
ken ; the unanimity in favour of 
change is speedily dissolved ; the vic- 
tims^ of spoliation, many of whom 
were the most ardent supporters of 
the early innovations which led to 
it, make the state resound with their 
lamentations; the dread of still far- 
ther confiscation fills all the holders 
of property with dread ; the revenue 
incessantly goes down ; all the revo- 
lutionary additions made to it, prove 
inadequate to supply the only steady 
source of income, tranquil and pro- 
tected industry * and the embarrass- 
ments of Government at last become 
so overwhelming, that their power 
to repress public disorders is taken 


away, and the state is delivered over 
to all the fury of the angry passions, 
created by the woful contrast be- 
tween tlm brilliant prospects the 
people had formed, and the sad real- 
ity they have experienced. 

The angry passions which desola- 
ted France, and are still, after the 
lapse of forty years, and the shedding 
of the blood of millions, so fiery and 
intractable in that country, alt arose 
from the embarrassment of the 
finances, consequent on the innova- 
tions of the Constituent Assembly. 
Never was a country so unanimous 
in favour of the Revolution as the 
French were in 1780; never was the 
march of improvement, as they 
esteemed it, so rapid ; nevc»* were 
such brilliant anticipations so gene- 
rally indulged in regard to the future 
destiny of the empire from the re- 
generation of its social condition ; 
and never was there «%overnment 
which, during the two years of its 
administration, was actuated by so 
sincere a desire, in professions at 
least of beneficence, or evinced by 
its conduct so superstitious a horror 
for the shedding of blood. Only one 
rnnn, during all its rule, was sent to 
the scaffold ;* and even Robespierre 
proposed, in those halcyon days of 
philanthropy, the total abolition of 
the punishment of death. What then 
so totally changed the character of 
the Revolution, caused all the bene- 
volent chimeras of its early leaders 
to be followed by the relentless des- 
potism of its ultimate rulers, and in- 
stead of tbe philanthropists of 1789, 
brought to the head of affairs the 
tigers of the Convention ? The an- 
swer is obvious. The embarrassment 
of finance, consequent on extensive 
political change, did all these things. 
The revenue in the first year of the 
Revolution fell from L.24,000,000 to 
L. 1 7,000,000 } national bankruptcy 
stared Government in tbe fate ; the 
capitalists of the Bourse, notwith- 
standing their ardent support of the 

Revolution, would advance nothing to 
the public service, and Government 
were driven to confiscation, to avoid 
immediate insolvency. The Church, 
as being the most defenceless body 
in the state, was selected as the vic- 
tim, and, by a solemn art of the Na- 
tional Assembly, its property, produ- 


The Marquis 
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cin" above L.(),(^ 000a "F ear °f rent > by Government, that it was embar- 
ks devoted to the public service, viassment of finance which would 
This instantly roused the animosity render revolutionary confiscation 
of the clergy and the rural parishes, unavoidable, and of course make 
who still, m many provinces, were any pause in the downward career 
sincerely attached both to their pas- impossible ; and how completely has 
tors and the faith of their fathers ; the progress of events verified our 
the unanimity in favour of the Revo- predictions 1 Lord Althorp's speech 
lution was speedily dissolved; the on the late budget is all that requires 
James ,of war in La Vendfce, at to be referred to on this subject. He 
Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulon, were admits that the Duke of Wellington 
lighted up ; and Government, falling left him a clear surplus of L.2, 900,000 
from one embarrassment into an- a- year ; and this is now reduced to a 
other, was soon reduced to the issue deficit , at the end of the year ending 
of assignats, which, by receiving crc- 5th Jan. 1 83*2, of L.700,000 a-year, ana 
ditors of every description, and pro- at the end of the year ending 5th 
during a total change of property, April 1R;32, of L. 1,200,000! This Is 
filled France with swarms of needy not owing to a repeal of taxes, for 
adventurers, whom cveu the con- the taxes remitted by the Whigs 
scription, and the sword of the Allies, were only, on his own statement, 
could not cut down with sufficient ra- L.l ,504,000 a-year; whereas the dimi- 
pidity to preserve the state from the in- uution of the revenue is — 
ternal horrors of the Reign of Terror. Surplus of the Duke lost, L.2,900,000 

In the precftlhig article of this Num- Deficit of the Whigs iu- 
ber, we have shewn how exactly the curved, . . . 1,200,000 

same progress took place in Spain, 

upon occasion of its revolution in 1820, L.4,1 00,000 

and how completely the excesses This immense deficiency has arisen 
which rendered the fall of the revo- in fifteen months, from the dread of 
lutionary government in that conn- revolutionary confiscation which has 
try unavoidable, were occasioned by seized the holders of property, and 
the rapid fall of the revenue, which it is going on continually increasing 
attended the first triumph of the with the triumph of Reform ; for the 
constitutionalists. And to those who deficiency on the year ending 3th 
regard all history, even of contain- January 1832, was only L.700,000 ; 
porary events, as an old almanack, whereas it had swelled to L.l, 200, 000 
and cease to reflect on any political at the end of the next quarter, and it 
occurrences, when they arc no longer must bo s till greater at the end of 

the theme of discussion in the daily the July quarter, because that quar- 
newspapers, it is sufficient to oh- ter exhibited a fall of L.284, 000, corn- 
serve that the same progress is going pared with the corresponding qufrr- 
ou in France at this hour ; that the ter last year ; whereas, by extraor- 
revolution of July has caused the dinarv arts, the revenue in the quar- 
revenue of France to fall from ter ending 5th April, was made to 
L.4 4,000,000 a-year to L.39, 000,000, shew a rise of L. 04,000. The facts 
while its annual expenditure has therefore cannot be concealed ; the 
been increased to L.OO, 000,000 ; that national revenue is rapidly and stea- 
tite crown lands have been sold, to dily falling ; while the national 
the amount of L.8,000,000, and loans expenditure is rapidly and steadily 
to the amount of L.20,000,000 con- rising ; the expenditure on the army, 
traded in two years to sunply the navy, and miscellaneous service, bc- 
dc lie ion ry ; and that, the embarrass- ing L.700,000 a r ycar greater in Lord 

ments of their treasury are still such Althorp’s last budget than it was 
as to render it extremely doubtful, under the Duke of Wellington’s ad- 
whether, without a forced issue of ministration.* The Sinking Fund is 
paper, as they have no church or annihilated, and it is only by a fresh 
nobility to conlW-aie, public bank- issue of Exchequer bills, in other 
niptey can lie avoided. words, by borrowing money in time 

We have uniformly asserted, since of peace, that the national expenditure 
the lidos ui Bill was brought forward forth© last year has been provided for. 

* iVnr was thh m.-ivj-i* hi ihe least degree blamc.-thle. When we reflect on the 

threatening aspect of European iiiiair-t, jhe natural effect of the three glorious days, 
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What has now become of those the dread of revolutionary change, 
days, which we all so well recollect, the march of innovation, and the vio- 
when the repeal of taxes to the lence of the people, which, with the 
amount of several millions a-year springs of industry, and the expen- 
ivas followed by a rise of revenue, so diture of the affluent, has dried up 

f reat and increasing was the expen- the source of the revenue ? 

iture of the industrious classes in To account for this prodigious de- 
other departments ? Have we for- falcation in the revenue since the 
got that so great was this compen- days of innovation began, the reform- 
sation for diminished taxation, by ing journals argue, 'that it is all owing 
increased luxury and comfort among to the contraction of the currency, 
the middling orders, under the hated and the consequent depression of 
rule of the Tories, that they were manufacturing industry, and that the 
able to take oft’ taxes evc*ry year, progress of change lias nothing to do 
almost from 1815 to 1830, amounting with the matter. * Wo have always 
in all to the enormous yearly sum of said, that the most fatal innovation 
L.35,000,000 ; that during this long of modern times, next to the Reform 
period, of iuccssant. reduction, they Bill, was the Currency Bill of 1810; 
had paid off L.f >0,000, 000 of the pub- and that the Whigs arc more to he 
lie debt, and at its close left n clear blamed for having forced that mea- 
surplus revenue of L.2,900,000 to sure on Government at that time, 

their successors.* What has be-* than for any thing else which they 

come of those days of practical im- did before their accession to power, 
provement and experienced prospe- But that the present,, deficit is not 

rity ? Why are not Lord Althorp’s owing to this cause> and that its pa- 

reductions compensated, and more rent is the revolutionary spirit which 
than compensated, as those of Mr has seized the country, and that spi- 
Vansittart and Lord Goderich were, rit alone, is proved by the fact, that 
l»y a vast and simultaneous rise of for ten years after the Currency Bill 
the revenue in other quarters? Is was passed, the revenue was con- 
reduced taxation unable to compen- stantly increasing; and that during 
sate itself by increased expenditure that time taxes to the amount of ten 
under the Whigs as under the Tories ? millions a-year were taken off, while 
Why does not Lord Althorp go on, still the Sinking Fund was kept up 
year after year, reducing taxes by the at from three to five millions a-year. 
amount of several millions annually, To shew that this is not said at ran- 
aml still pay off three or four mil- dom, wo. subjoin in a note an enu- 
lions a-year of the public debt, and m oration of the taxes taken off since 
leave a surplus of nearly three mil- the alteration of the currency in 1819, 
lions a-year to his successors? Is down to the Duke of Wellington’s re- 
industry less productive, or are the tirement from office, compiled from 
laws of nature different now than the official papers laid before Parlia- 
they were four years ago ? Or is it ment.-f- It is evident, therefore, that 

tin* flames of Bristol, the conflagration of Jamaica, and the universal insurrection of 
Ireland, it must at once lie seen, that the addition to the public expenditure was un- 
avoidable. This is the natural progress of revolution ; a declining revenue and 
increasing expenditure are its invariable attendants. 

* See No. CXCI1J. Art. The British Finances, where the items are given, 
f Tho following is the statement of the taxes which have been repealed since the 


peace, with the years of their being taken off. 

1810. Property Tux, War Malt, War Customs, . . . L. 18,288,000 

1817. English Assessed Taxes, ...... 280,000 

1818. Irish Assessed Taxes, * 236,000 

1821. Agricultural Horse, *180,000 

1822. Annual Malt, Hides, Tonnage, . . 3,355,000 

1823. Assessed Taxes (half j, Spirits, C ustoms, . . . 3,200,000 

182k Hum, Coals, Stamps, Wool, Silk, 1,727,000 

1825. Salt, Hemp, Coffee, Wine, British Spirits, , , . 3,146,000 

1820. Beer, & c, 3,500,000 

163L Coals, Calicoes, Candles, ...... 1,600,000 


Total repealed since the peace. 
Of these were direct tuxes, 
Repealed of indirect taxes, 


L.35,SI2,000 

18.177.000 

17.635.000 
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it is the progress of innovation, and 
not the mere change of the currency, 
which has occasioned the present 
alarming deficiency in the revenue of 
the state ; and that we are, as the first 
effect of the fever for change, fa9t de- 
scending into that gulf of insolvency, 
which, in every other state where a 
similar spirit has prevailed, has been 
the effect of precipitate innovation, 
and the parent of revolutionary con- 
fiscation. 

We do not bring forward these 
facts in order to increase the alarm 
which is now so generally felt as to 
the stability of our finances, nor from 
the remotest wish to add to the al- 
ready overwhelming embarrassments 
of administration. We refer to them 
solely in order to demonstrate the 
necessary tendency of excessive po- 
litical innovation upon public finance, 
and the solvency of the state; and 
to impress 14x111 our readers, that 
unless a .s top is put to the farther pro - 
ffj ess of change, and the fears of the 
holders of property arc tlhprlbd fry 
perceiving that the Conservatives have 
regained their ascendency over the 
innovating party, Government will 
inevitably he driven into revolution- 
ary confiscation, how little soever 
they may he disposed to adopt such 
a course. The first steps in the re- 
volutionary progress, like the first 
advances in crime by the individual, 
are alone voluntary; the subsequent 
and terrible excesses are occasioned 
by an irresistible necessity, which 
the advocates of such changes call 
fatality, but which the slightest ac- 
quaintance with history shews is the 
inflexible law of Providence, for the 
extirpation of passion from an infa- 
tuated people. 

The Revolutionary party have al- 
ready avowed their determination to 
commence the system of confisca- 
tion, which is the invariable conse- 
quence and certain punishment of 
the innovating passion. In the cir- 
cular of pledges of July 1*2, 1832 , to 
be exacted from candidates for seats 
in Parliament, sent round by the 
London 1 'olitiral I'nion, we find the 
following pledges recommended, — 
and of this paper 1 0,000 copies were 
printed, anu circulated to every part 
of the empire. 

“ The pledges i hen lhal candidates diouid 
be required to give, hviu to by — 


“ I. Parliamentary Reform. 

M This includes— 

" 1. Shortening the duration of Parlift- 
111 euts. 

“ 2. Voting by Ballot. 

“ If the whole nation were divided into 
electoral districts, and the votes taken by 
billot, Parliament could not be too short , nor 
the right o f voting too extensive. 

4i At present, tlic duration of Parliament 
should be limited to three years. 

“ II. Law Reform. 

“ This includes ti thorough rvisinn of nil 
lairs — common, statute, civil, criminal, ec- 
clesiastical, local, parliamentary, and muni- 
cipal ; the abolition of nil .arbitrary jurisdic- 
tions ; the abridgement, us much as may lie 
pebble, of vexation, delay, and expense ; the 
detection of r /lines, and the certainty of speedy 
punishment ; abolition of barbarous and cruel 
punishments, and the adoption oi such pun- 
-jnhiuciits only as arc commensurate with 
cm fences. 

41 III. Tin am 1 ai Hr form. 

“ This includes reduction of taxes to the 
greatest possible extent ; 1 eduction of all ovei- 
p.iid salaries and pensions, as w ell ns payment 
of eveiy kind, from the highest of lire in the 
state to the lowest ; the total abolition of all 
sinecure!*, all useb-ss offices, and till unearned 

pensions. 

It i» adv iy d>lc that unbred taxes, and 
especially tlstisv wliieh pi es»i lieavic st on trade, 
inauufuetui.'ri, commerce, and the com foils of 
the people, should be repealed in prei’cieiiee 
to direct tuxes. Hud there been uouo but di- 
rect tuxes, the public never would have sub- 
mitted to be taxed to one half the amount 
they nie at present taxed. 

u IV. Trade Reform. 

“ This include?* the abolition of all mono- 
polies, and more especially t/a. Corn imv' 
monopoly ; tlu* fice admission of all sorts of 
produce for manufacturers, and indeed of tree 
trade in every respect,, that the greater num- 
ber nia) no longer Ik* com pel led to purchase 
any thing at an advanced ]»rice, tlial the pro- 
fits of a very small compai alive number may 
be unduly increased. 

u V. ( iifu^ii Reform. 

<4 This includes — 

1. Equalisation to a great extent of the 
riiurrh establishment. Every dignitary of 
the church preaches poverty, and wallows in 
wealth. ( ire at wealth being condemned as 
incompatible with the true religion, none of 
its ministers should therefore be wealthy. 

“ 2. Ceasing to comjtd any one to pay for 
the maintenance of any partic ular doctrine 
he does not approve. 

“ *1- Abolition of tithes, iu the fairest way, 
and iu the shortest time possible. 
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“ VI. Abolition of Slaveky. 

u This includes the freedom of every per- 
son, of every colour, and every shade of co- 
lour ; holding of persons in slavery in unjust, 
atrocious, and cruel ; abolition of slavery with- 
out compensation to slaveholders is also un- 
just, but it is inevitable, and therefore less 
unjust than retaining them as slaves. It be- 
comes then the duty of the legislature to 
emancipate all slaves, with the lcust injustice, 
as well to the slaveholders as to slaves them- 
selves, and in as little time us possible, com- 
patible with the smallest amount of evil, 

u VII. Taws ok Knowledge. 

u These arc, the stamp duty on news- 
papers, the excise duty on paper, and the 
duty on advertisements.” 

To do the Revolutionists justice, 
they are no hypocrites, but fairly and 
openly avow the objects which they 
have in view. Here is a catalogue 
of radical objects, pretty extensive 
to be the first fruits of the great and 
final measure of Reform. They pro- 
pose to require pledges from their 
representatives in every part of the 
empire, to shorten the duration of 
Parliaments at present to three years, 
introduce the ballot, and advocate 
the greatest possible extension of the 
right of voting, and diminution of the 
duration of Parliaments; to com- 
mence a thorough revision of all laws, 
civil, criminal, ecclesiastical, and mu- 
nicipal ; to exterminate tithes, imme- 
diately emancipate the whole West 
India slaves without compensation; 
to abolish the Corn Laws, and every 
species of protecting duty on manu- 
facturing industry, and to repeal all 
the duties on newspapers and paper, 
in order to spread still farther among 

the people the salutary influence of 
the public press. These are the ob- 
jects of the revolutionists, which are 
to tie immediately exacted as pledges 
from all members whose election 
they can command, and forthwith 
carried into effect. Whatever the 
Conservative party and the holders 
of property may complain of, they at 
least cannot assert that they have not 
been fully warned of-their danger, 
and the designs of their opponents. 

Among the numerous changes which 
the Radicals have promulgated as ne- 
cessary for the regeneration of the 
empire, one of the greatest is not 
here mentioned ; but it is the taking of 
pledges from members of Parliament 
at all, which is at once the basis and 


the most dangerous part of their sys- 
tem. With truth does the liberal his- 
torian Salvandy assert, from the ex- 
perience of France, that this single 
change at one blow destroys the 
whole benefit of the representative 
system, and renders the European 
governments at once subject to the 
evils and the ruin of the Grecian de- 
mocracies. 

The representative system, the 
glory of modern civilisation, the bul- 
wark of European freedom, the dis- 
tinguishing mark of Christian socie- 
ty, is threatened with immediate and 
irrevocable ruin. Instead of Parlia- 
ments being intrusted with the desti- 
nies of the empire, they are, by this 
system, reduced to a mere set of 
delegates, assembled in St Stephen's 
to register the edicts and give a le- 
gislative form to the mandates of the 
Sovereign People. Instead of pub- 
lic questions, unconnected with par- 
ty, being calmly discussed, investi- 
gated in Committee, and deliberate- 
ly considered, as befits the senate of 
a mighty empire, they are all to be 
disposed of according to the precon- 
ceived opinions of an immense body 
of electors, not one in a hundred of 
whom knows any thing whatever of 
the subjects on which he thus irre- 
vocably decides. The most weighty 
and intricate subjects of human 
thought — those on which the great- 
est extent of information is requi- 
red, in which the most conflicting 
interests are to be reconciled, on 
the just decision of which the fate 
of the mother-country and the exist- 
ence of our colonies depends— are 
to be disposed of by peremptory 
pledges, Just as summarily as the 
member gives his support to a turn- 
pike-act, or his opposition to a rail- 
way bill. The system of pledges on 
a few questions of party politics, al- 
ways existed under the old consti- 
tution with those who sat for the 
nomination boroughs ; and it was the 
constant theme of complaint with 
the popular orators that time, that 

these members were not free agents, 
and that representation so lettered 
was a perfect mockery; and now p , 
with the usual inconstancy of demo- 
cratic bodies, they have adopted the 
same evils, multiplied them a hun- 
dred-fold, and carried them from a 
few questions of party into all the 
great and varied concerns of this 
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immense empire* As well could we 
expect Poland to be well governed 
by its Diet of 80,000 horsemen, each 
armed with his sabre and his liberum 
veto , and discussing the affairs of the 
stale while riding at full gallop on 
the shores of the Vistula, as the Bri- 
tish empire to hold together under 
a legislative body elected by such 
passions, and fettered by such re- 
straints. ,, 

It is the grossest delusion to sup- 
pose, that the opiniou of the people, 
separately formed, is taken on any 
of these subjects on which pledges 
arc to be exacted. Out of the mil- 
lion electors in Britain, there are 
not 10,000 who ever thought of them 
for themselves, nor 1000 who are 
capable, from such reflection, of ar- 
riving at a just or true conclusion. 
What is called public opinion, is 
here, as elsewhere, nothing but the 
impression produced by the news- 
papers which are generally read; 
and what is pompously set forth as 
the result of the opinions of millions 
of men, is nothing but the result of 
the views taken by twenty or thirty 
editors of journals, few of whom 
have the leisure, whatever their na- 
tural talents may be, to acquire the 
information requisite for a complete 
mastery of the subjects which they 
are compelled to handle ; for of all 
the antidotes to extensive informa- 
tion that exist, the incessant de- 
mands of the broad sheet is the most 
effectual.* Such are the men who, 
under the system of pledges, are to 
be invested with an irresistible des- 
potic sway over the national coun- 
cils, and whose decisions are to rule 
the fate of one hundred and twenty 
millions of men in every part of the 
globe- 

Can any rational being, unconnect- 
ed with party, suppose that, under 
such a system of innovation as is 
here proposed, there is the smallest 
chance of the revenue being main- 
tained, and the interest of the public 
debt discharged ? When the disas- 
trous effect oi- change already expe- 
rienced upon the public revenue is 
considered, even when the deposi- 
taries of power alone were in dan- 
ger, wliat may be expected when, in 


consequence of their demolition, the 
great pecuniary interests of the mid- 
dling ranks are assailed ; when the 
abolition of the Corn Laws threatens 
to cut off a third from the income of 
all depending on land, and the eman- 
cipation of the negroes at once con- 
signs the West Indies to the flames, 
cuts off seven millions a-year of duty 
from Government, yuid as much a- 
year from the export of our manu- 
factures ; when the total repeal of 
all protecting duties exposes every 
branch of industry to a ruinous fo- 
reign competition, and the confisca- 
tion of the Church property gives 
the fatal example of the momentary 
relief to be derived from revolution- 
ary spoliation ? To suppose that the 
revenue, that register-barometer of 
the public prosperity, is to be kept up 
amidst the scene of confusion, suf- 
fering, arid consternation, which these 
innovations must occasion, is notone 
whit more extravagant than to ima- 
gine that grapes are to ripen at Spits- 
bergen, or an open boat to live amidst 
a hurricane of the tropics. 

It is an plain, therefore, a-* any pro- 
position in Euclid, from whence the 
danger is now to come, and what is 
th e necessity which is to force the 
most unwilling government into 
measures of revolutionary spolia- 
tion. Let us next consider what is 
the safeguard against these dangers, 
so pressing and imminent, whose ap- 
proach' is already indicated by Midi 
unerring symptoms, to which Minis- 
ters and the innovating party trust 
in the perilous times which are evi- 
dently approaching. 

The good sense of the people is the 
sheet-anchor to which the Whigs al- 
ways have recourse on the subject. 
It is said that they will see the dan- 
ger of carrying on such revolution- 
ary measures ; that they must see 

that they will be the first victims of 
such changes; that the great body of 
electors are persons possessed of 
some property, who have every thing 
to dread from spoliation, and that it 
is altogether extravagant to suppose 
that they will put the dagger to their 
own throats, or voluntarily engage in 
measures which will ruin themselves 
and their families. This is the secu- 


9 The able ami eloquent men who conduct the respectable part of the public press will, 
we are sure, be -the fiist to admit the truth of tliis observation. 
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rity to which they constantly look; 
it forms the vindication on which 
they always rest the Reform Bill ; 
and if it is not well founded, the 
country, on their own admission, is 
consigned to perdition. 

There can be no doubt that, if the 
consequence of revolutionary mea- 
sures was quite apparent — if the ef- 
fect could bo traced to the cause 
with unerring certainty, and the 
chain was visible to the senses by 
which the disaster follows the inno- 
vation, the holders of property might 
l>e relied upon as likely to resist any 
such changes as threaten their own 
interests. But the question is, whe- 
ther this connexion is so apparent as 
to become obvious to all classes? 
whether it does not require habits of 
thought, the power of mental con- 
centration, and an intellect of more 
thau ordinary clearness, to perceive 
it? and whether, even if the danger 
is seen by the clans immediately 
threatened, that will induce the other 
classes to pause in the work of in- 
novation, to which they are urged 
by iluur demagogues, their passions 
and their rulers of the, pre**H ? 

Causes in physics are followed by 
effects with unerring certainty, and 
the operation by which the one in- 
fluences the other being in geneial 
obvious to the senses, the conse- 
quences to be anticipated from cer- 
tain changes may be calculated upon 
with perfect precision, and will be 
readily acquiesced in by all man- 
kind. But wherever the process of 
change is not seen, or many concur- 
rent causes are operating, to any one 
of which the effect maybe ascribed, 
there is an endless diversity of opi- 
nions among men as to the measures 
to be pursued to attain a particular 
object. Every man knows, that if 
you put coals on the fire you will 
make the room warmer, and there- 
fore there is no division of opinion 
on that subject ; but every man does 
not see how a particular diet or re- 
gimen affects the body, and there- 
fore there is an endless difference of 
opinion in that particular. Hence 
the extraordinary, and otherwise in- 
explicable diversity, in the opinions 
of medical men on almost every 
subject of their science; the contra- 
dictory opinions they give on most 
points even of the most elementary 


nature ; and the undoubted fact, that 
there is nothing which is now known 
to be the greatest aggravation of 
disease, which has not been prescri- 
bed within the memory of man as 
its only cure. . 

But if this is true of medical 
science, to which a peculiar and 
learned profession have devoted 
their exclusive attention, and to 
the dose investigation of which no 
other passions are brought into ac- 
tion, but those arising from the ri- 
valry and jealousy of professional 
men at each other, what may be 
expected of the science of politics, 
where experience is hitherto, com- 
paratively speaking, so limited ?— ■ 
where passions so vehement, and 
interests so contradictory, exist to 
bias the judgment — where so many 
concurrent causes are in operation, 
that even the clearest head can bare- 
ly follow their operation — where the 
perpetual change of society renders 
the precedents of history of such 
difficult, application, and makes it so 
easy to dude the force of the most 
cogent examples, by the supposed 
operation of some unseen cause — 
where millions, not thousands, arc 
called upon to judge of the topics iu 
debate, and a complete profession, 
possessing almost unlimited sway 
over the majority of the people, live 
by inflaming their passions and mis- 
leading their judgments ! To those 
who seriously consider these points, 
and reflect how incapable largo bo- 
dies of men arc of deliberating calm- 
ly on any subject — how liable they 
are to be carried away by sudden 
gusts of feeling, and how variable 
they are in all their opinions, it will 
probably appear, that the security to 
be derived from the supposed good 
sense and interests of the immense 
bodies who are now railed into poli- 
tical activity, is small indeed. 

Farther, though it is generally, it 
is by no means universally true, that 
mankind are governed by their inte- 
rests, and the statesman wlio should 
act on the supposition that they are, 
would commit a greater mistake 
than the navigator who should pro- 
ceed on the notion, that within the 
tropics the monsoon invariably blows 
from one end of the year to the other. 
When passion is not roused, interest 
commonly prevails; but how fre- 
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quontly is permanent interest sacri- 
ficed to temporary desire, and the 
welfare of a lifetime lost for the en- 
joyment of a moment? Nations ore 
just as subject to these fits of pas- 
sion as individuals, and, during their 
continuance, the dictates of interest 
are equally forgotten. According as 
passion is ill or well directed, is the 
national fortune disastrous or pros- 
perous; but in both cases, the sug- 
gestions of individual interests arc 
equally overwhelmed by the tem- 
pest of public emotion. The sacri- 
fices of the patriot, the devotion of 
the Holdier, shew how capable men 
are in a good cause of subjugating 
their interests by their duties; the 
march of revolution proves but too 
clearly, how predominant, in the pro- 
gress of intestine commotion, demo- 
cratic passion becomes to the interest 
of all the classes by whom it is to be 
supported. The French Revolution 
put this beyond a doubt. All classes 
successively, during its awful pro- 
gress, supported it, from the force of 
passion, or the contagion of enthu- 
siasm, in opposition to their interests, 
and all perished in the attempt. The 
King supported it, and perished — the 
nobles supportedit, and perished— the 
clergy supported it, and perished — 
the capitalists supported it, and pe- 
rished— the landowners supported it, 
and perished — the shopkeepers sup- 
ported it, and perished — the army 
supported it, and perished — the pea- 
sants supported it, and perished— 
the labourers supported it, and pe- 
rished? Passion in all ranks, from 
the throne to the cottage, was pre- 
dominant over interest, and during 
the disastrous progress new revolu- 
tionary, interests and desires arose, 
which hurried on the car, after the 
whole classes and individuals who 
at first urged it forward had been 
crushed beneath its wheels. 

It is to be recollected also, that it 
is not the whole interests of society 
which are attacked at once, but that 
individual ones are successively 
singled out for destruction ; and ex- 
perience proves that it is next to im- 
possible, during the period of their 
peril, to get the other classes, not 

yet assailed, to come forward to their 
relief. The owners of interests which 
are not yet threatened, hope that the 
dgpger will not come their way ; that 


the tempest will subside, or roll in 
another direction, and proceed upon 
the principle that it would bo the 
height of imprudence for them to 
volunteer into a strife, from which 
they have every thing to fear, and 
nothing apparently to gain. Expe- 
rience proves by lamentable example, 
that, in thiB way, all the classes of 
society may successively be destroy- 
ed, without any simultaneous effort 
being made to resist the common 
danger ; and that this terrible effect 
may be produced by a desperate and 
reckless faction, not only immeasu- 
rably inferior to the whole taken to- 
gether, but less powerful than any 
one taken singly, if its real strength 
could only lie drawn forth. The 
nobles in France looked on with in- 
difference, when the clergy were 
assailed, or joined the innovators, 
from the idea that the spoils of the 
Church would afford a sensible re- 
lief to the public necessities; the 
clergy, in return, now despoiled 
of all their property, gave no sort of 
opposition to the measures of spolia- 
tion and confiscation directed against 
the nobles ; the merchants, shop- 
keepers, and fundholders, warmly 
supported the Revolution, when it 
assailed these privileged classes, and, 
by their destruction, they deprived 
themselves of all means of resistance 
when they themselves were the ob- 
ject of attack, and the public cre- 
ditors and merchants, once of the 

greatest affluence, were reduced to 
beg their bread from the fall in the 
value of the government paper in 
which they were paid ; the shop- 
keepers long supported it, when it 
had become the object of horror to 
all the higher classes of society, and 
when their fortunes were swallowed 
up by the assignats and the law of 
the maximum, no other class of socie- 
ty caine to their relief; the labourers 
and peasants supported Robespierre, 
while he was assailed by the execra- 
tions of all the other classes in the 
state, and when they in their turn 
were ground to the dust, by the 
forced requisitions and compulsory 
sales at fixed prices, they found 
themselves the last interest iu the 

state, and totally unable to resist the 
destroying changes which stem ne- 
cessity now drove forward. 

The same lamentable lukewarm- 
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ness at the progress of revolutionary 
innovation, and unwillingness to 
come forward to support the other 
classes who are the first object of 
attack, has already been evinced in 
the most striking manner in this 
country ; and it is the exact resem- 
blauce of that apathy and timidity 
to what prevailed in France at the 
commencement of their troubles, 
which makes us despair of the un- 
aided good sense of the people 
opposing any more effectual barrier 
to the progress of revolution here 
than was done in that country. The 
nobles and higher orders were the 
object of attack in the Reform Bill ; 
schedule A contained the projet of 
confiscation directed against a large 
portion of that class, and we know 
whether they were supported, as 
might a priori have been expected, 
by their brethren of the same order, 
and the class of proprietors gene- 
rally in the country. Is it not noto- 
rious, on the contrary, that a large 
portion of the nobility headed the 
attack upon their property and their 
legislative influence; and that though 

a great majority of the • property of 

the nation were adverse to the mea- 
sure, they declined to take any delu- 
ded part in the strife, and suffered 
themselves to be overpowered by a 
loud and clamorous, but needy and 
reckless faction ? The House of Peers 
made the most vigorous resistance 
when the dagger was at their throat; 
but did petitions How in from every 
city, town, and county of the empire, 
to protest against the prostration of 
an independent branch of the Legis- 
lature ? The West India interest is 
the next object of attack ; the peril 
of any changes in the condition of 
tho slaves there, has been demon- 
strated in characters of fire in the 
Jamaica revolt; four millions worth 
of property was destroyed, and 
50,000 Negroes driven into wretched- 
ness in a few weeks ; yet the terrible 
example is so far from producing the 
slightest effect upon the Revolution- 
ists, that it only makes them more 
solicitous to urge on the fatal pro- 
gress; and tho majority of the people 
are so far from taking any benefit 
from the instructive spectacle, that 
they are only the more loud in their 
applause, when any of their favourite 
orators touch on the immediate 
emancipation of the Negroes. The 


abolition of the Corn Laws will un- 
questionably confiscate' one-third of 
all the property which is now vested, 
either in the hands of the landlords, 
the clergy, or the farmers, in land, 
and the misery thence accruing, not 
only to the classes immediately de- 
pendant on its produce, but to all 
the other classes of the state, will be 
extreme ; but, nevertheless, tho mer- 
cantile and trading classes seem to 
be all but unanimous in their sup- 
port of that measure, and pledges 
immediately to cany it into effect, 
are to be generally demanded from 
the urban representatives. The same 
will be the case when the Church, 
the Funds, or any other great inte- 
rest in society are assailed : the other 
classes, if they do not, as is highly 
probable, join in the attack, will look 
on with supineness or indifference, 
congratulate themselves that the 
tempest, has not reached their door, 
and remain totally inaccessible, till it 
is too late, to the fatal truth, that 
every victory of tho Revolutionary 
party only makes them more power- 
ful ; that every class of society must, 
f rom the inevitable law of nature, be 
their victims, if they are not steadily 
resisted in the outset; and that each 
successive body that is swept away, 
only brings the destroying wave 
mure certainly and rapidly forward 
upon themselves. 

In all these cases, there is some 
immediate benefit which is put for- 
ward by the Revolutionists, as a 
motive to induce the people to sup- 
port their measures'; and this imme- 
diate effect being direct and certain, 
is obvious to all mankind. The ulti- 
mate disastrous effects, on the other 
hand, being remote and consequen- 
tial, are obvious only to the thinking 
few, while the bait of the immediate 
benefit is apparent to the unthinking 

many : lienee the one is obvious to 
thousands, and the other only to the 
tens; and while the widely circulated 
press, addressed to the first class, 
makes the nation resound with the im- 
mense benefit to be derived from the 
change, the higher but smaller class 
of literary productions, addressed to 
the other, is hardly heard of by the 
immense mass who support the 
movement. For example, the appa- 
rent benefit to be derived from the 
instant emancipation of the Negroes, 
in the immediate liberation of 800,000 
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beings tVoui a state of servitude, is 
obvious to all who know what labour, 
and servitude, and the lash are ; the 
u It! mate danger to the colonies, the 
Negroes, and the mother country, 
from the sudden gift of freedom to 
men iu a state of barbarity, the certain- 
ty of their ruin, the unutterable suffer- 
ing which it brings on the victims of 
such ill-judged philanthropy, and the 
long period during which it post- 
pones any chance of their obtaining 
real freedom, is known only to the 
readers of history, in other words, 
to one in an hundred. In like man- 
ner, the boon promised to the people 
by the abolition of the Corn Laws, 
is the reduction of the price of grain 
to one-half of its present amount: 
this advantage is immediate and ob- 
vious to every capacity; the ulti- 
mate consequences which it must 
produce, in throwing out of cultiva- 
tion a large part of our own soil, 
transferring the golden harvest of 
wheat froui the shores of the Thames 
or the Forth to those of the Vistula, 
checking to a great extent the for- 
mation of all manufactures for the 
home market, and ultimately lower- 
ing the money wages of labour to the 
same amount, so as to render the 
situation of our manufacturers no- 
ways better than before, are remote 
deductions familiar only to a few 
men of thought and reflection, and 
totally unintelligible to the great 
bulk of mankind. So also every 
farmer can perceive the relief which 
he is promised by the extinction of 
tithes ; because he imagines that his 
rent will bo the same as before, and 
that he will just gain all that lie now 
pays to the clergyman ; and therefore 
thjkproject meets with general ap- 
probation. The real nature of such 
a measure, its tendency to unhinge 
the security of property, dry up the 
springs of industry, by the dread of 
confiscation, and throw the Church 
for support, not on the land, hut the 
earnings of the industrious classes, 
w not so obtjous, and requires an 
effort of iniud for its comprehension, 
and therefore it will never influence 
the mass of mankind. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
reason whyiprojects of revolutionary 
innovation always meet with such 
a ready reception from the people, 
is, because the immediate benefit 
with which they are all gilded, is 
sufficiently attractive to make men 


overlook or forgot the ultimate and 
ruinous consequences with which 
they are attended, and because the 
first effect captivates thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, to whom the 
final result never will be an object 
of consideration. In this respect, 
the tendency to indulge in such 
schemes of visionary improvement, 
is extremely analogousto, and springs 
from the same principles in our na- 
ture, as the disposition to give way 
to the excesses of pleasure, or in- 
dulge in the career of passion. In 
both cases, it is some present advan- 
tage which seducos the multitude; 
in both, it is this present advantage 
which causes men to overlook the 
ultimate consequences of their ac- 
tions; and iu both Providcuce has pre- 
pared, in the effects of the headlong 
indulgence, the means of certain and 
ultimate retribution. 

liven when the consequences of 
political innovation have manifested 
themselves in the most evident man- 
ner ; when they have essentially in- 
jured the pecuniary interests of their 
own most ardent supporters; when 
universal sickness, anxiety, and dis- 
quietude have seized upon the nation, 
iu consequence of their adoption, 
their promoters turn a thousand 
ways before they admit that they 
have been in the wrong; quietly 
submit to the loss of a large part of 
their fortune; see without concern 
the universal distress which Bur- 
rounds them, and often relinquish 
life itself before they will surrender 
one of the pernicious dogmas on 
which their ruiu has been founded. 
When political fanaticism has once 
fairly infected a considerable part 
of a nation, from the occurrence of 
an important crisis during their life- 
time, it is seldom till they have de- 
scended to the tomb, and a new 
generation has succeeded to the ac- 
tive duties of s the state, that any 
considerable reaction occurs. This 
may appear extraordinary, but ex- 
perience, dear-bought experience, 
proves it to be true. Enter the shop 
of a Parisian liberal, he will tell you 
that his business has been ruined 
since the three glorious days ; that 
his customers are not a third of what 
they were, nor his sales a fourth of 
their former amount; that two-thirds 
of his neighbours are bankrupts ; 
that carriages are no longer seen in 
the streets, and opulence no longer 
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visible in the faubourgs ; but if you 
hint that it is tho restless democratic 
spirit of the people, which could not 
submit to the mild and weak sway 
of the Bourbons, which occasioned 
these things, he will instantly take 
fire, and shew himself as great a li- 
beral as ever. The British reform- 
ing shopkeeper laments the unex- 
ampled decay of his business during 
the last two years ; he contracts his 
orders, draws in his credit, and nar- 
rowly watches the declining fortunes 
of his customers ; he ponders gloom- 
ily over his ledger, groans over the 
decay of his income, dismisses his 
servants, reduces his expenditure, 
and gets quit of his apprentices, but 
he never imagines that it is his own 
senseless clamour for political power 
which was instrumental in producing 
all these cviln, and only recovers his 
wonted spirits when he is going to 
some Reform meeting, where re- 
dress for all these evils i9 promised 
by some ambitious demagogue, and 
the system fraught with such calami- 
ties is lauded to the skies as the only 
sure foundation of public welfare. 
The Girondists ascended the scaf- 
fold singing the Marseillaise Hymn ; 
Madame Roland bowed to tho statue 
of Liberty while seated in the car 
which was conducting her to the 
guillotine ; and Lafayette, on the soil 
yet reeking with the blood of mil- 
lions whom it had sent to an un- 
timely grave, again reared tho tri- 
color flag. Such and so unquench- 
able is political fanaticism. 

Is then the cause of order and of 
tho country utterly hopeless V Is a 
reaction in the popular mind in vain 

to be looked for, and must the pa- 
triot in mournful silence await the 
occurrence of those evils which are 
successively to assail every class in 
society, and sweep away all the pre- 
sent generation iu their progress, be- 
fore he can hope to see tho deadly 
poison of democratic ambition ex- 
pelled from the state ? We will not 
indulge so gloomy a prospect; \vc 
have our fears, and most Berious fears 
they are. But there does appear a 
possibility of arresting the course of 
these evils, and the great question 
which every patriot how asks him- 
self is, What are ihe means by which 
this can be effected ? 

The fn'ht and most pressing neces- 
sity is to provide against the danger 


in the next election . This is a matter 
which will admit of no delay; be- 
cause the evils to be dreaded will 
instantly bo brought on the state, if 
the progress of the Movement Is not 
there arrested. The Radicals openly 
boast that they will not, in a reform- 
ed Parliament, “ leave one rag or 
shred of tho constitution standing 
and if these pledges above quoted 
are carried into effect, there is too 
much reason to fear that their boasts 
will speedily be realized. Tho only 
way to meet this danger, which faces 
every patriot in the threshold, is, 
for the whole Conservative party, for 
all who would preserve their coun- 
try from ruin, slavery, and subjuga- 
tion, for every man who has a* shil- 
ling to lose, or an acre to be divided, 
to exert himself to the utmost in his 
own sphere to procure the return of 
Conservative members. Conserva- 
tive members are now the guardians 
of the state, of the rights conferred by 
the Reform Bill; and unless its sup- 
porters are as benighted as its advo- 
cates trusted they are enlightened, 
they must see that their part nou) is, 
having gained for themselves politi- 
cal pow(*r, to prevent it from being 
wrested from them by others ; ha- 
ving acquired what they deem poli- 
tical improvement, to avoid what all 
must admit will be political ruin. 

It is of the utmost moment, too, 
that it should be distinctly and ge- 
nerally known how important the 
return even of single members may 
become, and by what small majori- 
ties those fatal measures of spolia- 
tion, which precipitate a nation at 
once into the torrent of revolution, 
are at first carried. It was by a ma- 
jority of 30 that the Long Parlia- 
ment resolved to declare war against 
Charles I. ; and the confiscation of 
the Church in France, that fatal mea- 
sure, which generated all the injus- 
tice and horrors of the Revolution, 
was only carried by a majority of 
370 to 340. We all recollect the ma- 
jority of one by wlgcli the first Re- 
form Bill was carried, and the im- 
mense impulse which that victory 
gave to the power of the reforming 
party. Let the electors, therefore, 
in every city, county#gand borough, 
recollect that the fate of the empire 
may come to hang on the vote, of 
their representative, and that any 
remissness of their efforts may have 
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the terrible, effect of precipitating 
this immense empire into the abyss 
of anarchy. 

It is of the lost importance, too, 
that it Bhould be generally under- 
stood how great is the peril arising 
even from a comparatively small 
body of Radical members in the 
House of Commons. If 100 mem- 
bers of that character are found 
in the reformed Parliament, the em- 
pire is gone, and no man’s fortune 
in it is worth three years’ purchase. 
The reason is not that 100 will give 
a majority in the House, but that 100 
members, sticking together for radi- 
cal objects, can overawe and concuss 
any popular administration into a 
concession of any measures, however 
violent. The simple mode of doing 
this, is to threaten to go over to the 
Opposition on some trial of strength, 
if their demands are not acceded to ; 
and t|ie Whigs and Conservatives 
are #nearly balanced, that it is soon 
felt that by" this means the popular 
rulers would be driven from the 
+ helm. To avoid such a catastrophe, 
they will always accommodate mat- 
ters, and if the extreme measures 
proposed by the Revolutionists are 
not at once conceded, they will at 
every successive step gain so much 
as speedily to become irresistible. 
This species of tactics has been se- 
verely experienced since Catholic 
Emancipation let O’Connell and his 
determined band of Irish innovators 
into the House : it was said that they 
would only be six or seven, and 
could in no degree influence the de- 
terminations of the Legislature ; but 
by sticking close together, making 
on every occasion, both in and out 
of 'Parliament, a vehement outcry, 
and threatening repeatedly to vote 
against Ministers, if their demands 
were not acceded to, they have gra- 
dually swelled to forty, acquired an 
absolute ascendency in Irish, and a 
fatal preponderance in English legis- 
lation. 

But although by vigorous and uni- 
ted efforts, properly organized and 
directed, such a proportion of Con- 
servative members maybe returned 
to the next Parliament, as will for 
the time steip the torrent of Revolu- 
tion, yet such extraordinary efforts 
cannot be relied upon, as likely to 
continue permanently on the Con- 

aemtive side, That party, it must 


be recollected, are composed of men 
of quiet, unobtrusive habits, engaged 
in their own concerns, for the most 
partdoing well in the world, the heads 
of houses, and parents of families, 
to whom public meetings, proces- 
sions, and all the bustle of election- 
eering, are as disagreeable as they 
are injurious. We cannot expect 
tiiat in that necessary but painful 
work they will ultimately rival the 
Revolutionary party, who are, in 
general, needy, desperate adventu- 
rers, insolvent’ traders, labouring 
landowners, ambitious intriguers, 
vain public speakers, mob orators, 
and all the numerous class to whom 
intrigue, and bustle, and popular ap- 
plause, are the very element and 
springs of life. We might as well 
expect that their noisy and declama- 
tory opponents will rival them in the 
sober industry, the cautious habits 
the unblemished lives, the benefi- 
cent conduct, and wide-extended 
charity, which have procured for the 
Conservatives their long prepon- 
derance in the state, and rendered 
them for half a century the rulers of 
the greatest and most glorious em- 
pire that ever existed upon the earth. 

It is by other means; by truth 
more leisurely and tranquilly in- 
stilled ; by fireside communications, 
and candle-light influence; by the 
force of reason incessantly applied, 
and the power of eloquence conti- 
nually felt, that the fury of innova- 
tion can alone be permanently arrest- 
ed. The press has been the instru- 
ment by which the fortunes of Bri- 
tain have been shaken; by which 
its old constitution has been over- 
turned, and the fate of its people 
periled on the dark sea of innova- 
tion : the press is the instrument by 
which alone the reconstruction of 
the fallen fabric can be effected. 
Public opinion has become so power- 
ful, the class of electors has become 
so numerous, that by no means less 
universal than this mighty ngentcan 
the powers of evil be successfully 
combated. 

The Tories have often been ac- 
cused of neglecting the press, but it 
is only of a particular part of the 
press that the complaint is well- 
founded. They neglected, indeed, 
weakly and blindly neglected, the 
daily and the weekly press ; but in 

the higher department* of literature 
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their efforts have been great and 
meritorious, and in the readers of 
that class they have met with their 
full reward. The periodical jour- 
nals on the Conservative side have 
long, and by the admission of all 
parties, been pre-eminent. Tlhe Quar- 
terly Review has long been known 
and admired as the champion of tlic 
church and the old institutions of the 
country; and though it would ill be- 
come us to Hpeak of this Miscellany, 
our readers know, the world knows, 
whether, since the days of innova- 
tion began, we have slumbered at 
our posts. The effect, l\\% prodi- 
gious effect, of these exertions upon 
all tlie class of readers who are with- 
in die reach of their influence, ren- 
ders it evident what may be done by 
similar efforts, move generally made, 
and brought down through the week- 
ly and daily press to the general 
class of readers. Their neglect of 
tlu« omnipotent engine has brought 
the Conservatives and Britain to the 
brink of ruin : nothing but its power- 
ful lever can raise either one or the 
other from the dust. 

Every body reads the newspapers ; 
one in ten reads the reviews and ma- 
gazines, one in a hundred works of 
history, politics, ami philosophy. 
This is the order of nature, essen- 
tial to the existence and varied du- 
ties of society, and which will con- 
tinue to the end of the world. Now, 
the electors are a million strong, aud 
every one of that million are more 
or less influenced by several others, 
with whom they are daily in com- 
munication. llow is the immense 
mass to he influenced, aud the peril 
of innovation brought home to the 
mostordinary understanding? Clear- 
ly by great and organized exertions 
on the part of all to whom Provi- 
dence has assigned the power of 
mutual exertion, pr the sway of pre- 
vailing eloquence. Each must at 
once jflfep into the stations for which 
they are fitted by their mental cha- 
racter and acquirements, and in the 

discharge of the duties of that sta- 
tion ho must neither slumber nor 
sleep. The master spirits of human 
thought, those whose province it is 
to establish by slow degrees a wide 
and immortal svva^ over the human 
mind, must commence the combat : 
they must grapple with the Ilydra In 
his prime, aqq bring up to the strug- 


gle the stores af learning, the powers 
of intellect, the magic of eloquence, 
and the heroism ofauty. The con* 
turions of thought, those who pre- 
side over the higher class of periodi- 
cal literature, and deal out the lights 
of knowledge to the superior body 
of readers, must he ^incensing in 
their exertions: they must collect 
argumcntH and illustrations from all 
quarters, assemble talent wherever 
it is to be found, turn into new and 
fruitful channels the streams fur- 
nished from the great fountains of 
thought, and continually collect the 
rays of intelligence from every part 
of the moral heavens into the focus 
of practical application. The le* 
gionary soldiers and , pioneers are 
least of all to be overlooked : they 
must be established in great num- 
bers in every part of the country, 
supported by the contributions of 
the affluent, and encouraged in every 
way to continue their useful labours, 
for the diffusion of sound and ra- 
tional political information among 
the immense mass in whom political 
power is now invested. By an or- 
ganization of tin's sort, and by groat 
and continued efforts on the part of 
all the intelligent and able, in histo- 
rical and political works, quarterly 
journals, magazines, weekly and 
daily newspapers, a great impression 
may ultimately bo produced ; and by 
nothing short of efforts of this de- 
scription, and in this channel , we 
venture to prophesy, will the pro- 
gress of revolution be arrested, 

Hie duty of the master spirits of 
human thought is now sufficiently 
obvious. It is their province — their 
high and lofty province — to oppose 
the powers of evil, from w^tever 
quarter they appear; to furtilsh to 
die unthinking and volatile multi- 
tude those arguments which* they 
never can acquire for themselves, 
and direct the .energy of thought 
into that direction, where it may cor- 
rect the vices, dispel the errors, and 
mitigate the sufferings of the world. 
They have ever remained in the van- 
guard of freedom ; and to their great 
and unceasing efforts the establish- 
ment of that inestimable blessing in 
every age haB been ^pinly owing. 
Liberty is now threatened with the 
greatest ofnll dangers — that flowing 
from its own licentiousness; the 
worst of tyrannies now threatens 
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the wodd— the tmtm trf n multi- 
tude of tyrant*. |feww the time far 
genius to vindicate Its celestial on- 
gin-*to assume Us loft y deathman# 
present the same impetteftablp fro$A 

to democratic* which it has so Jo&g 
done tqarbtocratiaand regal opftre#* 
sion. It fieedoba is to bo destroyed, 
it will now b« by its own votaries ; 
by those who run riot in the enjoy- 
ment of ucwly acquired powers, and 
render the despotism of a single ty- 
rant the object of general desire, to 
save from the guttering of a multi- 
tude of oppressors. For genius and 
ability to abet such a system, is as 
disgraceful as it would be for a sol- 
dier to tty in the field of battle, and 
will bring upon its guilty votaries as 
deserved a load of odium as over- 
whelms the memory of Louis XV. or 
Charles II. 

The men w ho eugngc in this mighty 
strife, must not be surprised nor dis- 
couraged if no reaction at first ap- 
pears, and the Revolutionists main- 
tain with unconquerable fumness 
their old opinions. It is the nature 
ot fanaticism, whether religious or 
poUticA to do ho ; aud in these days, 
when the frenzy of Reform has been 
at least as great and as general as 
that of the Covenant, we must look 
for the same invincible tenacity to 
error among ita active supporters. 
But all this notwithstanding, truth 
will in the end prevail. Every day 
some sturdy and obdurate Reformer 
is gathered to his fathers, and carries 
with him to the grave a portion of 
that insane passion for democratic 
power which was lighted up by the 
flames of the French Ilevolutioui 
and all the blood it has shed has been 
unabte, to extinguish. The rising ge- 
neration will be, and already are, 
wise^ on this momentous subject. 
As we get farther removed from it, 

historic truth will dispel the fumes 
of political passion, and throw over 
that tragic period its own clear and 
impel ishahle ray. The language aud 
folly oi the democrats of France and 
England, in the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, will one day 
he the subject of as curious historic 
ridicule, as the ianatic^of the €ms- 
mouwcalth ipsre to Butler; and the 
passions by which tiro .distracted 
the world, as much * mt object of 
horror, as die executions of the Duke 
of Alva, and tl&e tortures of the Spa- 


nlsli Inquisition. To that period thfee 
is fast appreaohing. All the folly and 
errors of men are only accelerating 
^he moment of its approach. Svery 
day, every JKrar, J» force to 

nrguniefta 1» which hfe no be np- 
posqd, Meatne It is accumulating the 
weight of facts, and bringing home 
to the most aObdvPrate the hmms of 
acute suffering, and die Wisdom of 
dear-bought experience * 

Although, therefore, the old end 
obstinate democrats never will be 
reclaimed, and*# generation must 
expire before thefr doctors are 
neralljwcxploded, of their infatuation 
buried in the grdve ; yet theftr influ- 
ence in society may be daily aftfl 
hourly weakened* and their power 
of doing mischief continually dimi- 
nished. It is to la jeune France , that 
the liberals of the continent look for 
regeneration. It is to la jcune An- 
fflcterre, that this country must look 
for salvation. Already the young of 
the higher and educated classes have 
in great multitudes joined the ranks 
of the Conservative#* to the no small 
dismay ot the sturdy* old Revolution- 
ists from whose loins numbers of them 
are sprung. The sons even of the 
Whig nobility are, for the most part, 
all known to he of Conservative prin- 
ciples; and this was one of the great 
diiliculties felt in the creation of 
peers. Such is the natural tendency 
of human affairs, and the means by 
which the errors of one generation 
are buried with the hones of those 
who Were infected by them ; but it 
will be to no good purpose, that with 
the rise of a new generation, the pas- 
sions which have shaken our times 
aie dispelled among the higher or- 
ders, if the errors which produced 
them have descended to the lowtr , 
ever the natural seat of such opi- 
nions, and now iu this country the 

region of political power. To spread 
the opinions now generally enter- 
tained by the educated classegtanong 
the middling and lower, shoulunenre- 
fortli be the great object of all friends 
both of national freedom and pqb* 
lie safety ; aud our efforts will not 
have been in vain, if they tend to im- 
press the vital importance of this 
subject upon the remaining friends 
of thoir country, and point out the 
only means which still exist, of re- 
trieving its ruined fortunes. 
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Tfftmostma^ificentiiadition e^/ 
niado to the power, opulence, and 
dominion of Europe, was ikf diaeo* 
very of Columbus. The nrofc^bril* 
lmat episodes ia 4be History of Ei** 
ropeaa conquest were the expedi- 
tions of Cortesand Pizarro* The old 
theory of empire 'seems t/ lay it 
down as a principle that itf Has pass- 
ed from east to wesif but the truer 
theory is, that to\ev$ry great nation 
of Europe a period has been assigned, 
in which it repaired a sudditi and 
vast extension of authority, from cir- 
Cttmstances which.appear but slight- 
ly connected with? its own merits. 
On what grounds this accession may 
have been suffered or imported, 
may he among the mysterious por- 
tions of that higher Government 
which regulates all things by its own 
will. Whether for the purpose of 
shewing that with Providence fill is 
impartiality, or the not less import- 
ant purpose of stewing, that the full- 
est indulgence of hum an ambition is 
neither for the happiness of man, 
nor for his faculties ; perhaps it 
may even begone of the great expe- 
dients for conveying, in its images of 
stateliness and grandtuir, some im- 
pression and foretaste of a time when 
the earth shall be relieved from tins 
struggles of contending sovereign- 
ties — when one vast and sublime au- 
thority will restrain, guide, and exalt 
all ; ami when, in the midst of splen- 
dours yet unwitnessed by the human 
eye, in the dovelopeinent of powers 
that overwhelm the proudest ima- 
gination of man, and with an exube- 
rant and superb felicity that exceeds 
his utmost passion of happiness, 
the perfection of government will be 
administered by rulers untinged with 
human weakness, and displaying in 
themselves the embodied virtues and 
glories of a purified and sacred hu- 
man nature. 

Spain, Germany, and France, even 
Poitugal and Holland, have been thus 
suddenly raised in successive times 
to a Sudden and singular inlluence in 


flie affaire of mankind. Vast aeapK 
aloha of wealth, and territory Havw 
been given into their hand ; the gates 
of dominion lidVe been opened to 
them, as f f by the work ormiracle ; atad 
they have stood the objects of fear o£ g 
winder to the vtfferld. This brilliant 
supremacy lias been enjoyed for a 
brief period, and then has come their 
fall by a descent almost as Budden 
and unaccountable as their rise. It is 
equally an object of interest to ob- 
serve, that the history of European 
empire Rooms to recognise a process 
of providential government, but 
slightly allied with the course of an- 
cient dominion. The old empires of 
the East and West were evidently 
constructed and shaken more in con- 
formity with the natural progress of 
things. A man of ability or courage 
gathered the scattered tribes of his 
country, formed a government, made 
war on some less ably organized 
state, conquered it, and thus laid the 
foundation of a power which His suc- 
cessors augmented by the sanffr rutfe 
but natural policy. In a few gene- 
rations a profligate successor, squan- 
dering the wealth of the state, relax- 
ing tlie authority of the government, 
of insulting the feelings of the peo- 
ple, excited the ambition of some 
satrap, or roused the wrath of some 
neighbour nation. His empire was 
invaded, bis person seized, and with 
the despot died the empire. 

The most frequent sourco of the 
ruin was to be found in the instabi- 
lity of the rights of succession, and 
of this in the profligate habits of the 
Oriental palace. Polygamy^ at bnce 
increased the number of claimants 
to the paternal diadem, extinguished 
the paternal care, and sent the sons 
into the world trained only in the 
jealousies, the discontents, and the 
ignorance,' and the passions of a vo- 
luptuous prison. 

The Roman empire, a most stupen- 
dous monument of the faculties of 
man for the construction of power, 
a mighty building of tflfe mighty 
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masters of mankind, whose summit 
thr eatened to pierce the heavens, and 
whose ruins, even to this hour, ex- 
hibit the loftiest monument of human 
presumption, was a second form of 
the original principle. It rose by the 
simple process of force. The inde- 
fatigable perseverance of the national 
character, the rigid martial education 
of the higher ranks^the superior re- 
gularity of its government, sent It 
into the field with irresistible strength 
against the disunited nations of the 
West, the scattered and barbarian 
rudeness of the North, and the disso- 
lute opulence, blind haughtiness, and 
infirm luxury of the Oriental world. 
The rise of this boundless dominion 
was in the course of nature. It was 
merely the illustration of that gene- 
ral law, by which it is decreed that 
the strong shall he masters of the 
feeble, and the brave of tlie uupur- 
posed. But its fall was strangely 
precipitate. A new impulse was 
let loose to break down those stately 
battlements of humau supremacy. 
Barbarism, for the first time, smote 
civilisation, and smote it to the dust, 
and thf soil was cleared of the noble 
relics of the noblest work of human 
policy and fortune, to be covered 
over with the hasty fab lies of bar- 
barism. 

Without straying into the attrac- 
tive speculations that tempt us, in a 
view of later history, it i» to be re- 
marked, that, since the formation of 
the system of modern Europe, no 
empire lias been destroyed — unless 
Poland be an exception. All have 
suffered the contingencies of war in 
their turn, but there has been no ex- 
tinction of a great European power ; 
nothing similar to the overthrow of 
the ancient dynasties of the East. A 
new principle of dominion has pal- 
pably been introduced; and mankind 
has for a thousand years been secu- 
red from those hideous catastrophes, 
which, like the fall of a mountain 
into a Inke, were felt in a general 
swell of destruction on the borders 
far and wide. 

But even this principle may be on 
the eve of^iviug way to another, well 
calculated to awake the fears of na- 
tions. The providential means by 
which the solid form and substance 
of the kingdoms of Europe have been 
sustained through all their trials, 
were jhe feller establishment of he- 

fuller rights 


of the intelligent, educated, and opu- 
lent ranks of society to govern the 
multitude, and the general recogni- 
tion of a balance of power. By the 
first, they escaped the seeds of con- 
spiracy and war, thick sown by a dis- 
puted succession, tho fatal evil of the 
Oriental dynasties. By the second, 
they provided against the perpetual 
anxieties and final fall of democra- 
cies in all ages ; and by the third, in- 
troducing into national law the rules 
of private justice, and into tho con- 
cerns of rival kingdoms, something 
like the band which connects child- 
ren ofgthe same blood, they at once 
repelled tlie grasping and sheltered 
the weak, taught the ambitious to 
feel tlie policy of peace, and forced 
the insolent to discover the wisdom 
of moderation. 

Another great experiment is pro- 
bably about to be made in the con- 
stitution of die European system. 
Two of those barriers have been al- 
ready broken down by France, tlie 
most powerful, active, and influen- 
tial of the continental monarchies. 
The hereditary succession has been 
changed in an instant, and the crown 
seems virtually elective. The natu- 
ral superiority of the .opulent and 
educated lias been utterly discarded 
for the superiority of the multitude; 
physical force decides the govern- 
ment, and with a million and a half 
of peasantry in arms, all questions of 
the stability of the throne, must de- 
pend entirely on the. caprice of that 
million and a half. Tlie sole remain- 
ing barrier against general convul- 
sion, is the balance, of power, and 
this is to be sustained only by tho 
vigilant guard exercised by sove- 
reigns ou the movements of each 
other — their instant, remonstrances 
against encroachment — their \igo- 
rous combination against aggression 
of even tin* slightest Kind— and, more 
than all, their religious adherence to 
the principles of good faith, justice, 
and sincerity. 

The brilliant age of Spain began 
with the expulsion of the Moor* by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and closed 
with tho ruin of the Armada. A 
single century rounded the supre- 
macy of this most warlike and stately 
of modern kingdoms. And of this 
age tlie most brilliant portion was 
that which commenced with the first 
voyage of the great discoverer of 
the Now World, and ended With the 
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conquest of the capital of the Incas 

by Pizarro. 

Columbus had first seen land in the 
new world on the 12th of October 
1492, when he landed on the island of 
Guanahani after a voyage of little 
more than two months, he having sail- 
ed from the port of Palos in Spain on 
the 3d of August. It was six years 
later, when he surveyed the coast of 
the continent by Pari a and Cum ana. 
With the nobler mind of Columbus 
territory was the grand object, and 
colonization the means. With the 
fierce and narrow spirit of the times, 
gold was the object, and the sword 
the means. But the natives of the 
islands first discovered were found 
poor; their gold was chiefly con- 
fined to the ornaments of their 
persons. The Spaniards who land- 
ed on the continent were equally 
disappointed. They saw before 
them a magnificent country, yet 
nearly in a state of nature, vast 
forests, mighty rivers, ranges of 
mountains; all the features of a 
dominion wide enough for the 
widest ambition of conquest, or 
the richest enjoyment of life; but 
no treasure. Still their avarice was 
kept in a perpetual fever by the 
Indian stories of gold in profusion, 
farther to the west, and beyond a 
sea which stretched to the extremi- 
ties of the globe. Yet all the various 
expeditions w hieh were sent to pene- 
trate into these lands of opulence, 
were defeated, and the chief part of 
the adventurer** perished by the 
diseases of the climate, by the in- 
clemency of seasons, alternately the 
niOftt tremendous storms and the 
fiercest sunshine, or by the perils of 
the seas, which to this hour severely 
try the skill of the seamen. But the 
“ empires of the west.” were still 
the cry of tin* Indians, and fresh 
troops of daring adventurers hurried 
forward year by year, to throw 
away their lives on the swamps anil 
shoals of the New World. Time, 
however, produced experience, and 
the vigour of discovery was gradually 
turned to the means of reaching 
those golden regions by sea. The 
Indians persevered in the report, 

that the nearest access to this great 
highway to the treasures of America 
was across the mountain range of 
Darien, and at length a Spaniard 
was found bold enough to attempt 

pace more; and fortunate enough to 


achieve, a task which had baffled so 
many of his intrepid countrymen, 
and which was destined to give a 
well deseffred immortality to hfe 
name. Vasco Nunez de Balboa was 
bom at Xeres de los Caballeros* 
Ilia family was of the order of 
Spanish gentry. He commenced 
his career, at an early age, in that 
mingled character of trader and 
soldier which characterised all the 
first voyages to America. After some 
experiments in the general pursuit 
of wealth, which failed, he settled 
in Hispaniola, where he cultivated a 
farm. But Balboa was not of the 
order of spirits who are content with 
the quiet indulgence of life. A new 
expedition was announced for the 
west. He determined to follow it. 
But he was loaded with debt, and 
the governor had published an ex- 
press ordinance that no debtor 
should be suffered to leave the 
island. Balboa was rolled on board 
one of the brigantines in a cask, and 
inside his appearance on deck only 
Avlicn the ship was far out at sea. 
The commander of the expedition 
was indignant, and threatened fo send 
him hack; hut Balboa, handsome and 
active, intelligent and plausible, was 
not a man to" be repelled, in the day 
when every Spaniard bad his value, 
and he soon rose into favour. A 
colony had been already established 
at the celebrated Isthmus, on Its 
eastern side. Balboa, within n short 
period became its governor, and 
there he distinguished himself by 
all the talents of command. His 
position singularly required them. 
Columbus had found the Islanders 
a timid and innocent race, boinjj 
in a state of primitive simpli- 
city. But the adventurers who had 
pierced the continent often found 
themselves encountered by daring 

tribes, with some knowledge of 
discipline, and sometimes capable of 
returning their losses by bloody 
revenge. The tribes which sur- 
rounded the colony of Darien were 
the most daring, disciplined, and 
vigorous, which the Spaniards had 
ever met ; and nothing but incessant 
vigilance, and the display of the 

most desperate intrepidity in the 
field, could secure the invaders. 

It is curious to trace the similitude 
of these tribes, in customs and con- 
ceptions, to the Islanders of the 

South Sea, who are probably their 
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descendant'!. The Darien Indians 
fought with the club, the wooden 
sword, and the arrow. But they 
neither poisoned their affowa, nor 
devoured their prisoners ; habits 
which distinguished them, to their 
honour, from the Indians stretching 
along their surrounding coasts. 
They simply extracted a tooth from 
the captive, who was thenceforth a 
slave. Severe wounds in battle 
rendered the sufferer honourable. 
He became a noble ; and was reward- 
ed with a portion of land, a wife, 
and rank among their warriors. 
They had chieftains, to whom they 
paid a higher deference than was 
customary among Indians. They 
had physicians; priests, who deliver- 
ed a kind of oracles, and a deity, 
Tuiva, whom they worshipped with 
offerings of bread, fruits, anu flowers. 
They built houses of curious work- 
manship. Their chieftains wore 
mantles of cotton. They lived much 
on fish; and both sexes were re- 
markable for their skill in swimming, 
and their fondness for the exercise. 

The darker side of the picture, in 
which, however, the similitude still 
holds, was the moral corruption of 
the people. Abortion, procured bj' 
herbs, was common. Drunkenness, 
by a liquor extracted from mai/e, 
was a favourite vice ; and parties for 
dancing and intoxication were the 
great delight of the people. The 
dead were preserved from decay by 
drying the remains, and were placed 
in a room dedicated to the purpose, 
with their ornaments and arms. A 
dance, or perhaps a tUffciety for the 
dance, called arieto, was national and 
licentious ; and combined with this 
mixture of savage good and evil, and 
throwing some colour of European 
civilisation over all, was the remark- 
able courtesy of the people. 

Indian rumours of the golden 
country continued to inflame the 
Spaniards, and all hearts were at 
length stimulated to attempt the con- 
quest of a ki 4 ug, Dabaibe, who was 
said to be living in a city filled with 
treasure, and who worshipped an 
Idol of solid gold. Distance, dis- 
ease, mountains covered with eter- 
nal snows, and oceans tossed by per- 
petual storms, could not now re- 
strain the adventurers; and Balboa 
put himself at the head of Ids coun- 
6 £rymen, whose prize was to be the 


measureless plunder of this king and 
his temple. But the surrounding ca- 
ciques must be first conquered; and 
their daring and continued resistance 
cost long hostilities. Still, the Spa- 
niards advanced ; and even from their 
encounters with the natives, they de- 
rived new stimulants for their frenzy 
of gold. An alliance with Oornogre, 
a gallant, mountain chieftain, at the 
head of three thousand warriors, gave 
them additional confidence. His son 
met the Spanish troops witli a pre- 
sent of sixty slaves, and four thou- 
sand pieces of gold. A picturesque 
incident now occurred. Balboa, after 
deducting the fifth of the treasure 
for the King, ordered the rest to be 
weighed and distributed among the 
troops. Some dissatisfaction arose, 
and swords were drawn. The young 
Indian looked on, first with astonish- 
ment, and then with scorn. Advan- 
cing to the scales, with a contemptu- 
ous smile, he thre\y them on the 
ground, exclaiming, “ Is it for this 
trifle that Spaniards quarrel ? If you 
care for gold, go seek it where it 
grows. 1 can shew you a land where 
you may gather it by handfuls. 1 ' 

This intelligence brought all the 
Spaniards round him, and he pro- 
ceeded to detail his knowledge. 

“ A Cacique, \ery rich in gold,” 
said he, “ lies to the south, six suns 
off.” He pointed in the direction. 
“ There,” said he, “you will find the 
sea. But there you will find ships as 
large as your own, with sails and 
oars .’ 1 

If fids announcement made the 
Spaniards pause, his next must have 
kindled them into all their original 
flame. 

“ The men of these lands,” said 
he, " are so rich, that their common 
eating and drinking vessels are of 
gold.” 

This was their first knowledge of 

Peru ! 

The time was now come, when the 
second great discovery of the West- 
ern World was to he made. Balboa, 
formally appointed governor of the 
Darien, determined to ascertain for 
himself and the world the wonders 
that lay beyond the mountains. He 
rapidly collected a hundred and nine- 
ty *Spanish soldiers, a thousand In- 
dians, and with some bloodhounds, 
which were deemed a necessary part 
of an Indian enterprise, and which 
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sometimes proved a formidable one 
to the unfortunate natives, he march- 
ed into the wilderness. 

The Indian tribes were instantly 
roused ; and the Spaniards had 
scarcely reached the foot of the 
Sierra, when they found their warri- 
ors, headed by tlieir Caciques, drawn 
up in a little army. The Indians, 
like the ancient Greeks, first defied 
the enemy by loud reproaches and 
expressions of scorn. They then 
commenced the engagement. Tore- 
cha, their king, who, if the Indians 

had found a bard or historian, might 
have been a Hector or a Leonidas, 
stood forth in front of his people, 
clothed in a regal mantle, ami gave 
the word of attack. The Indians 
rushed on with shouts; but the Spa- 
nish crossbows and muskets were 
tumble weapons to their naked cou- 
rage. The Indians were met by a 
shower of shafts and balls, which 
threw them into confusion. They 
saw before them the bearers of what 
to their conceptions were the thun- 
der and lightning, followed by a 
more certain and sweeping death 
than was ever inflicted by those 
weapons of angry Heaven. Their 
heroic king, mid six hundred of their 
warriors, were soon Jolt dead on the 
spot ; ami over their bodies Balboa 
inarched to the plunder of their city. 

Balboa now commenced the as- 
cent of the mountains. The distance 
from sea to sea is, at its extreme 
width, but eighteen leagues, and, at 
its narrowest, but seven. The dis- 
tance to the Pacific from C'nreta, the 
commencement of their march, is 
hut six. days’ journey; but with them 
it cost twenty days. Tin 1 great moun- 
tain chain, which forms the spine of 
the New Woihl from north to south, 
composes the Isthmus; and the march 
of the Spaniards was impeded by all 
the difficulties of a mountainous re- 
gion, in a burning and unhealthy cli- 
mate, and in a soil overgrown with 
the wild and undisturbed vegetation 
of ages. But the moment that was to 
repay, and more than repay, all these 
fatigues wasathand. Of all thestrong 
and absorbing pleasures of the liu- 
mau mind, there is none equal to the 
pleasure of new knowledge. Disco- 
very, in whatever form of science, 
fills the mind with something more 
nearly approaching to an ecstasy, 
than any other delight of which our 
nature is capable. The sudden open- 


ing of these portals, which have 
hitherto hopelessly excluded us 
from the peculiar knowledge that we 
longed to possess — the vast region 
of enquiry, feeling, fame, and truth, 
that often seems to be given for our 
especial dominion by a single for- 
tunate step — the new and brilliant 
light that Hashes over the whole spi- 
rit of man, in the sudden seizure of 
one of those great principles which 
are the key to knowledge, altogether 
make a combination of high and vi- 
vid impulses, unrivalled in the his- 
tory of human enjoyment. Philoso- 
phers and kings might envy the feel- 
ings of Balboa, when, after toiling 
through forests that seemed interim- 
liable) his Indian guides, the Quare- 
quonos, pointed out to him, among 
the misty summits of the hills before 
him, the one from which the object 
of all his toils, the Pacific, was visible. 
Balboa proudly reserved the honour 
of this magnificent discovery for him- 
self. llecommanded his troops to halt 
at the foot of the hill. He ascended 
alone, with his sword drawn, like a 
conqueror taking possession of a ci- 
tadel won after some arduous siege, 
and, having readied the summit, cast 
his eyes around. The Pacific spread 
out before him. 

The fierce religion of the Spaniards 
mingled in all the transactions of the * 
time, and they were superstitious in 
the midst of massacre. But the 
view which now opened on the he- 
roic discoverer’s eyes — the multitude 
of visions and aspirations of gran- 
deur, dominion, and honour, called 
up with that view — the sight of these 
waves, which led to realms richer 
than all that the Old World had 
dreamed of wealth, and teeming with 
strange and splendid products of 
every kingdom of nature — the 
waves, on whose borders lay Mexico 
and Peru almost at his feet, on whose 
remoter shores lay China and Rin- 
dostan, countries which nature and 
fable had alike delighted to fill with 
wonders, the seats of mysteries, of 
wealth, religion, kingly state, and 
fantastic, yet high-toned supersti- 
tion — all justified the influence of a 
noble feeling, the gratitude of a heart 
astonished and overwhelmed by his 
high fortunes. Balboa fell on his 
knees, and weeping, offered his 
thanksgiving to Heaven, forth© boun- 
ty that had suffered him to see this 
glorious sight. His troops had watch* 
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ed bis ascent of the mountain with 
ibe eagerness of men who felt their 
fates hound up in his success, but 
when they saw his gestures of de- 
light and wonder, followed by his 
falling on his knees, and prayer, they 
became incapable of all restraint; 
they rushed up the hill, exultingly 
saw the matchless prospect for them- 
selves, and, sharing the spirit of their 
leader, offered up their thanksgivings 
along with him. Balboa's address to 
the troops was worthy of his vigorous 
mind; brief, bold, and powerful, it 
touched upon all the true points of 
excitement, and was the sounding of 
the trumpet to those victories which 
were yet to transfer the wealth of 
Mexico and Peru into the hands of 
his country. 

w Castilians,” exclaimed he, tf there 
lies the object of all your desires, and 
tiie reward of all your labours. There 
roll the waves of that oceau of which 
you have so long heard, and which 
enclose the incalculable wealth that 
has so long been promised to you. 
You are the first who have reached 
these shores, and looked upon these 
waves. Yours alone, then, are the 
treasures, yours alone the glory of 
bringing these Immense and untra- 
velled dominions under the authori- 
ty of our king, and to the light of 
our holy religion. Onward, then, 
and the world will not see your 
equals in wealth and in glory !” 

This stately ceremonial was not 
yet at an end. A great tree was cut 
down upon the spot, stripped of its 
branches, formed into a cross, and 
fixed on the summit of the moun- 
tain, in sigu of the faith of Spain. 

But the coast was still to be reach- 
ed. ^Balboa fought a battle with the 
Indian chief who defended the lower 
passes of the Cordillera, defeated 
him, and at last stood upon the shore 
of the ocean. On the rising of the 
tide, the Spanish leader, in complete 
armour, with his unsheathed sword 
in one hand, and a banner in the 
other, on which was painted the 
Virgin, with the arms of Castile at 
her feet, marched into the surges, 
crying out, “ Long live the high and 
mighty sovereigns of Castile! In 

their names I take possession of these 
was and regions ; and if any other 
prince, whether Christian or Infidel, 
pretend any right to them, I am ready ' 
and motared to oppose him, and as- 


sert the just claims of my sove- 
reigns.” 

Balboa had still one brilliant mo- 
ment of life to come, tbe reception 
by his countrymen. On the 19th of 
January 1514, be reached his colony 
of Darien ; his expedition had occu- 
pied four months and a half; his 
triumph was complete. The whole 
population poured down to the shore 
to meet him, to hail him as the ho- 
nour of the Spanish name, as the 
author of their fortunes, as less a 
man than a gift of Heaven, to guide 
them iuto the possession of glories 
and riches incalculable. All the titles 
of Spanish admiration were lavished 
on Uie hero, and a popular homage, 
never more nobly employed, pro- 
claimed him Conqueror of the Moun- 
tains, Pacificator of the Isthmus, and 
Discoverer of the Austral Ocean ; 
not, like other warriors of the Old 
World or the New, the vanquisher of 
men, but the conqueror of nature. 

It is but justice to this celebrated 
man, to acknowledge that he exhi- 
bited himself worthy of his splendid 
popularity. Success only invigora- 
ted his high natural qualities ; pros- 
perity never made him arrogant, 
power tyrannical, nor wealth avari- 
cious. He was singularly respected 
by his people, and beloved by the 
Indians, during his whole career. 
Long after its close, it was said of 
him, that in conciliating the general 
esteem, “no captain of the Indies 
had ever done better than Vasco 
Nunez.” 

But the jealousy of the Court of 
.Spain, at all times the most incapa- 
ble of governing by the generous 

qualities of power, soon marked 
Balboa for its vengeance. His vir- 
tues and talents were his accusers. 
His authority was now superseded 
by the arrival of Pedrarias, a man of 
singular craft and cruelty. Whether 
his indignation at this insult was his 
crime, or the determination of the 
Court to rum him drove hitn into 
treason, is still doubtful. But after 
a long train of angry remonstrance 
on his side, and sullen artifice on 
that of the new governor, in the 
course of which Pedrarias even gave 
him his daughter, Balboa, with some 
of his principal friends, was behead- 
ed * as a traitor, and usurper of the 
dominions of the Crown.” He died 
At forty-two. His country, with the 
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usual tardinesss of public gratitude, 
did him honour when it was too late, 
and Spain has ever since reckoned 
him among the most memorable of 
those memorable men who gave her 
a new world. 


Francisco Pizarro was born of an 
unknown mother, and his birth, the 
old birth of the founders of king- 
doms, was, like that of an ancient 
hero, adorned with romance. It was 
said that lie had been left exposed at 
the gate of a church in Triixillo, and 
in that state was found and suckled 
by a bow. His first occupation was 
that of a swineherd; but it is more 
certain that his education was totally 
neglected. To his last hour he could 
not write his own name; he proba- 
bly could not, read. It was said, too, 
as an extraordinary instance of tbe 
chances of life, that bis first idea of 
the Western World arose from bis 
fear of returning to the owner of the 
swine which he tended, some of them 
having strayed. He found four tra- 
vellers on the road, who were going 
to Seville, then the emporium of all 
Spanish discovery. He followed 
them, formed his resolution, em- 
barked for St Domingo, and com- 
menced his sanguinary but splendid 

career. 

But Garcilosa, more jealous for the 
fame of his distinguished country- 
man, declares him to June- been the 
son of Captain Pizarro, by a known 
mother, though a dishonoured one, 
Francisca Gonzales, a native of 
Truxillo. It is also affirmed that he 
began bis career in the Italian wars, 
lake many of the famous men of Eu- 
rope in his birth, he was unlike 
them in his long obscurity. Pizarro, 
though involved in the most enter- 
piising of all services, was unheard 
of till he was past thirty ; when, in 
the last expedition of Ojedo to Terra 
Firma,he was appointed to command, 
as his lieutenant, in the colony of 
Uraba. He was now at length emer- 
ging, for the trust implies known 
fidelity and courage. Still, for four- 
teen years, he continued active, ac- 
quiring experience, unconsciously 
fitting his mind for his great achieve- 
ment, but still subordinate. 

The Spaniards, as we have seen, 
had already crossed the Isthmus of 
Darien, and, under Balboa, one of 
the most gallant atl venturers of a 
time of universal adventure, bad 


looked down from the mountains 
upon the mighty expanse of the Pa- 
cific. The discovery of a new ocean 
was next in grandeur to the disco- 
very of a new world ; but the ro- 
mantic imagination of the time had 
filled this ocean with wonders. The 
Spaniards now looked upon waters 
which washed the golden shores of 
Cathay. India, the mother of splen- 
did monsters, lay under the setting 
sun which they daily saw covering 
the sky and the deep with an efful- 
gence before unknown to European 
eyes, and of itself filling the mind 
with visions of unmeasured opulence 
and beauty. The laud of silk, dia- 
monds, and pearls, lay only await- 
ing the first bold prow that plunged 
into the noble expanse beneath their 
feet, and whose singular serenity 
was a new wonder, and pledge of 
those new laws of nature which 
seemed to govern all this enchanted 
region. An old tradition of the set- 
tlement of the Ten Tribes in the 
mountains and valleys of Hindostan, 
the masters in a region which was 
described as formed in the prodiga- 
lity of nature, but guarded from the 
unhallowed feet of the surrounding 
paganism by something of a Divine 
protection, increased "the mystery 
with which all ages had delighted tQ 
invest India. A tradition, still more 
interesting to the fierce faith of the 
Spaniards, placed a mighty empire 
in the North, governed by an impe- 
rial priest, professing Christianity, 
and combining in his government the 
pomps of the East with the policy of 
Europe and the principles of Home. 

But what was to set bounds to the 
imagination of men once let loose to 
wander among the dreamsof the New 
W orld ? Far to the west, among a 
group of islands worthy of the pri- 
meval innocence of man, lay a cen- 
tral island, in whose depths, embo- 
somed in groves of indescribable 
beauty aud perpetual fragrance, an 
Eden in the midst of an unstained 
creation, glittered a fountain that re- 
called the lost paradise, a fountain of 
immortality. The lip that tasted of 
its waters, instantly felt a more de- 
licious sense of existence from the 

touch ; the frame, in tbe last stage 
of decay, suddenly felt a more vivid 
life rushing through its veins. Un- 
fading youth, beauty superior to 
time, and existence which defied the 

grave, were the gifts of 
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rious draught; and mankind were at 
last within reach of a true treasure, 
worth all gold and gems, which ex- 
tinguished all that was painful in 

the casualties of human nature, en- 
nobled and elevated the humau form, 
and transmuted the troubled, dis- 
ordered, and brief career of life, into 
exhaustless tranquillity, delight, and 
duration. 

In this tradition, said to have been 
derived from the Indians themselves, 
we may recognise the native know- 
ledge of those groups of islands 
Btudding the Southern Pacific, which 
we attribute to modern discovery. 
The old Platonic visions of the 
Atlantic Island, added their share to 
the description of this region of en- 
chantment, if even those visions 
were not the result of those ru- 
mours of another world in the west, 
which seern to have reached Europe 
in the earliest ages of navigation. 
The question of the first discovery 
of America is still involved in the 
clouds that have fallen on almost the 
whole of ancient science ; but some 
new explorer of the records of Plxe- 
nicia or Carthage, or the opening of 
some tomb of the Hamms and Ha- 
in Hears, may yet put us in the pos- 
session of the truth, and give a rival 
even to Columbus. 

The Pacific Ocean, and the path 
which led through it to the shores of 
India, was the "grand object of all 
Spanish aspirations ; but gold was 
the first essential to their immediate 
existence. The Indians whom Bal- 
boa found on the western side of the 
hills of Darien, pointed to the im- 
mense sweep of country visible from 
their summits as filled with gold ; 
the' course of adventure instantly 
rushed towards this famous and for- 
tunate region. But the barriers 
which guarded the treasure were 
formidable. The Spanish sword was 
irresistible against the rude weapons, 
and ruder discipline of the natives; 
but they fouud sterner enemies in 
the dimate, the*soil, and the storms 
of a region which seems made to dis- 
play ail the beauties and all the terrors 
of nature. They were withered by 
intolerable sunshine, congealed by 
cold, against which no contrivance of 
man could find a defence ; tempests, 
that seemed to mingle heaven and 
earth, blasted, deluged, and slew 
them; diseases of the most hideous 
kind, larked round them at every 


step; and fatigue and famine follow* 
ed them. A multitude of the boldest 
explorers of the time thus perished, 
until even Spanish intrepidity be- 
came disheartened, the love of fame 
died away, and the love of gold, the 
most insatiable and indefatigable 
passion of the human heurt, and the 
especial idol of the Spanish heart in 

America, seems to have slept. Mam- 
mon saw his altar almost left with- 
out a worshipper. But the flood- 
gates of gold and gore were to be 
speedily thrown open, and for ages. 

Pizarro, who had retired to Pana- 
ma, after years of thankless service, 
was suddenly roused from his obscu- 
rity by the proposal of a “ contract** 
for a voyage of adventure in the 
Bouth. HIb partners were an eccle- 
siastic, Ilerimndo du Lucque, who 
supplied the money for the expedi- 
tion, 20, 0(H) ouzas of gold, and Diego 
:le Almagro, a soldier of remarkable 
spi rit, sagacity, ami daring. A few vo- 
lunteers were soon procured among 
the disbanded adventurers who still 
lingered on the shores of Darien; 
but their first attempts were baffled by 
a succession of storms, which redu- 
ced them to the extremities of fa- 
mine. The governor of Panama, mo- 
ved by the remonstrances of the suf- 
ferers, sent a vessel to the Island of 
Gallo, to bring back all who were 
willing to return. 

On this occasion Pizarro proved 
himself by one of those striking acts 
which characterise the man made for 
great enterprises. He stood in front 
of the soldiers, already tumultuous 
with the hope of escaping the hor- 
rors of their situation. 

“ Go !” he exclaimed, “ to Panama, 
you who desire the labour, the in- 
digence, and the contempt, that will 
there be your portion. I grieve that 
you should thus cast away the fruits 
of your struggle, at the moment when 
the land, announced to us by the In- 
dians of Tumbez, awaits your ap- 
pearance to load you with wealth 
and glory. Go, then, but never say 
that your Captain was not the first 
to confront all your dangers and 
hardships, and was not always watch- 
ful of your safety at the expense of 
his own.*' 

This gallant appeal failed. The 
recollections of the island were fear- 
ful. Pizarro saw r that he was on the 
point of being abandoned, and he 
made a last effort, at least to save 
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liimsclf from being involved in the 
general shame. Unsheathing his 
sword, he drew a line with it ori the 
sand trom east to west, and pointing 
southward, exclaimed, “ This way 
leads to Peru and to gold — that to 
Panama and beggary. Let all good 
Castilians make their choice.’* 

With these; words he strode across 

the line. Thirteen ouly followed. 
There are few facts more striking in 
history, than the simple means by 
which un imperishable fame may 
sometimes be obtained. The names 
of these thirteen obscure men are 
recorded as those of heroes ; to this 
hour they share the homage of their 
country. 

At the close of a year spent in 
desperate effort, in unparalleled hard- 
ship, and continual anxieties from 
the restless and disaffected spirit of 
his crews, Pizarro returned to Pana- 
ma as poor as at the commencement 
of his voyage, but with all the merit 
due to skill and courage, and with 
the incomparable hope of having at 
length achieved the discovery of the 
true land of the precious inetals, 
Peru. 

The narratives of those eccentric 
and stirring days spread rapidly 
through Europe, and formed a sub- 
stitute for the decaying glories of 
the tales of chivalry. The human 
imagination has seldom been left 
without a supply of its natural ban- 
i| ui*l., from this earliest periods of 
mankind. Even the first settlers in 
tin; Assyrian plains had the terrors 
and changes of the Deluge for their 
veeolieciion, and mingl'mir with those 
tin* rich conceptions of the antcdilu- 
v inn world, they formed a mythology 
at once the most vivid and appalling, 
the most magnificent and tins most 
mysterious, ever transmitted to man. 
The second era of human progress, 
the discoveries of the Phtrnician voy- 
agers, combining with the wild ad- 
ventures of the first colonists of 
Greece, half Asiatic and half Egyp- 
tian, formed a tissue of traditions 
pre-eminently subtle, captivating, 
and susceptible of poetic beauty. 
When these* 1 perished under the in- 
ilueuce of a new religion, the Cru- 
sades ouce again reinforced the mind 
of Europe with the achievements, 
the voluptuousness, and the barba- 
rian grandeur of Eastern despotism, 
yet all turned into fantasy and love* 
lines* by the Persian traditions of 


fairies and genii. But the age of 
reality was approaching. The East 
was exhausted, the new stream of 
imagery was to flow from the West; 
and the romancers of Europe, wea- 
ried with the languid repetitions of 
Oriental dreams, found a vigorous 
and animated refreshment in the 
stern trials, bold ambi lion, and bound- 
less discovery, that characterised the 
career of the Spaniard in the New 
World. 

It may be hopeless now to trace 
the fictions on which the most illus- 
trious of all bards raised his eter- 
nal temple, but on what treasure of 
fancy did not Shakspeare seize, and 
transmute it into the material of im- 
mortality ? Yet, in his Tempest, of 
all the sports of his genius, the full- 
est of the most delicate and pictu- 
resque loveliness, the very caprice 
of poetic beauty r , he probably had in 
view the Isle of the .South Seas, and 
for its inhabitants some of those un- 
settled and insubordinate beings, of 
whom every voyage to the South 
supplied examples, and of whom 
eiery Spanish story of the time is 
full. Pedro Alcon probably gave the 
first idea of Trinculo. 

On Pizarro’s return along the coast 
towards Panama, he had been recei- 
ved with signal hospitality by the 
Indians of a tribe bordering on the 
ocean. Their queen, Cnpillana, wel- 
comed Pizarro, the chieftain, and his 
companions, with delight and won- 
der ; and, as it was his policy to 
avoid offence for the time, lie* repaid 
their courtesy with all the resources 
of European gratitude, lint the scene 
maddened one of his warriors, IVdro 
Alcon, a man of some personal at- 
tractions, which he culthated with a 
care, that had often excited the ridi- 
cule of his fellow-ad venturers. On 
his landing, he instantly fell in love 
with the Indian queen, by whom he 
imagined that his passion was re- 
turned. To leave a queen to despair 
was forbidden by all the laws of gal- 
lantry, and Pedro Alcort demanded 
that he should be suffered to take up 
bis residence in lier dominions. Pi- 
zarro was inflexible, and the brain of 
the man of gallantry instantly took 
fire ; but his flame was now changed 
from love to ambition. He declared 
against all further obedience, flou- 
rished round the shore with a bro- 
ken sword, with which he threatened 
to conquer his companions, and pro-- 
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nounced them “ villainous usurpers 
of the land which belonged to him 
and the king his brother. But his 
sceptre was remorselessly wrung 
from his baud; his royal person 
was seized in all its finery of velvet 
doublet, gold- net head-dress, and 
medal Hard cap ; he was fettered and 
placed under the deck. * This judi- 
cious treatment, which might have 
been advantageously tried with many 
a candidate tor empire, cured Al(*on 
of both love and glory. He returned 
with his companions to Panama, was 

“ viceroy over the king*’ no more, 
and the reign of Trinculo was at an 
end. 

Pizarro was now to re-enter the 
world on a statelier scale. He sailed 
for Europe, armed with the rights 
and fame of a great discoverer, the 
most resistless claim of the age to 
the respect of kings and people. His 
demands were high in proportion. 
He required the government of the 
newly-discovered lauds for himself, 
the Captaincy for his companion Al- 
magro, and the Bishopric for his part- 
ner, llernando Lucque. 

His first reception in Spain was 
an ill omen. He was arrested at the 
suit of an individual, for a debt in- 
curred by the settlers of Darien; 
but Pizarro had not sailed across the 
Atlantic to perish in a Spanish pri- 
son. He applied to the government, 
by whom he was released, and when 
free he journeyed direct to the pre- 
sence of Charles the Fifth at Toledo. 
There ’was no sovereign of his day 
oil whom fortune, had so long, so 
steadily, and ho munificently poured 
her favours. But this period found 
Charles at the height of his prodiga- 
lity. France had just fallen before 
lii in at the battle oi Pavia; Italy was 
liis conquest, the French king liis 
prisoner, the Pope his vassal ; and 
he was on the point of receiving the 
imperial crown at Bologna. At this 
moment Pizarro came, to confer on 
this Master of Europe, and its irou 
strength, the supremacy of a king- 
dom, almost its equal in size, and 
overdo wing with the richest produce 
that earth odors on its surface, or in 
its bosom. Cortes and Pizarro, the 
brother-conquerors, had come to de- 
posit at the foot of the throne the 
keys of Mexico and Peru. Pizarro’a 
handsome figure, bold countenance, 
g p4 dignified demeanour, won for 
fajJn Ih* universal admiration of a 


court crowded with all that was no- 
ble, brave, or lovely in Europe. His 
address to the Emperor was full of 
the grave magnificence that habit 
aud nature have taught the Spaniard 
to feel beyond all other men. Charles 
suffered his reserve to give way, and 
the hero was named Pacificator of 
the new empire, without a superior, 
and without an equal. 

Pizarro, now at the fountain-head 
of honours, determined to slake his 
thirst to the. full, if the ambition 
of such a man was ever to be satis- 
fied. To obtain for himself the order 
of St Jago, and a coat of arms which 
exhibited in a singular degree his 
conception of his own high merits, 
he adopted the imperial device of 
the Black Eagle grasping the two 
Pillars of Hercules ; and as an em- 
blem of his South American triumphs, 
the city of Turn be z, walled and tower- 
ed, with a lion aud tiger at its gates, 
and in the distance the sea on one 
side, with the rafts of the country, 
and on the other the flocks and herds. 
Round the blazon was the inscrip- 
tion — “ Carol i Cd' saris auspicio, el 
labor e , ingenio , or imp? urn Uucis 
Pizarro, invent, a, vt porata .” This ex- 
traordinary stream of fortune, flow- 
ing in upon an obscure individual, 
may entirely excite our wonder. But 
there was a moment of his triumph 
which may justly excite our envy. 
In the interval of preparation for his 
return to Peru, Pizarro made a visit 
to the place of his birth. His pa- 
rents were still living, aud their gal- 
lant and fortunate sou had the rare 
delight of giving them honour in the 
sight of mankind. He found his 
four brothers in Truxillo, offered them 
all appointments, aud subsequently 
took them all with him to Peru, in 
chase of wealth aud honours like his 
own. 

Still, those honours were for a 
conquest that existed only in antici- 
pation. And when Pizarro at last 
sailed from Panama, he could muster 
for the conquest of one of the mighti- 
est regions of the globe, but three 
small ships and 183 men. 

The empire which Pizarro now 
sailed to conquer, was the most ex- 
tensive, powerful, and civilized of 
the south ; extending from north to 
south along the Pacific more than 
2000 miles. All the nations of Pagan- 
ism begin their history by a fable, 
yet the table baa aome features at 
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strong resemblance in them all A 
legislator, a soldier, or prophet sud- 
denly appears, from some unknown 
region, suddenly reconciles the peo- 
ple to civilisation, instructs them in 
the useful arts, furnishes them with 
a government and laws, and then as 
suddenly takes wing, leaving the 
world to wonder whence he came, or 
whither he goeth. Manco Capac and 
Mama Oello were thus the beneficent 
Genii of Peru. They came from an 
unknown country. Manco taught 
the people to till the ground, and 
Mama taught them to spin flax. They 
founded the city of Cuzco. The tra- 
dition went further, that they built a 
temple to the Sun, established his 
worship, and gave a code of laws. 
They transmitted the kingdom to a 
line which pronounced themselves 
to be the pure blood of the Sun, and 
reserved the purity of their blood 
y the extraordinary precaution of 
marrying their own sisters, the oil- 
spring of those unnatural unions 
being alone eligible to the throne. 

In the course of four centuries 
from the days of Manco Capac, the 
Peruvians counted twelve princes, 
who continued to conquer the pro- 
vinces adjoining to Cuzco, until 
lluayna Capac, the prince contem- 
porary with the arrival of the Spani- 
ards in America, completed the em- 
pire by conquering Quito. The em- 
pire now extended from Chili to 
Quito, and the \ igorous administra- 
tion of the Inca promised to civilize 
the rude tribes which composed the 
chief population with great rapidity. 
His reign was said to have been the 
means of establishing three great fea- 
tures of civilisation— a common lan- 
guage, a chain of posts for the con- 
veyance of the government orders 
through his kingdom, and high-roads, 
two great lines of communication 
which readied from Cuzco to Quito, 
a distance of more than 1600 miles, 
passing over mountains, through 
marshes, across deserts, and furnish- 
ed at intervals with caravanseras 
large enough to contain thousands of 
troops ; and so far was this system of 
accommodation carried, that in some 
instances these caravanseras were 
furnished with the means of repair- 
ing the equipments and arms of the 
troops and travellers. 

One of the most curious questions 
of the antiquarian, though one with 

triitahtfco present volume does not 


perplex itself, is the origin of those 
vast nations. That America was 
peopled from the north of Asia seems 
now beyond all doubt. The disco- 
veries in the higher latitudes by our 
own immortal Cook, and by his ad- 
venturous and scientific followers, 
establish the perfect facility with 
which a navigation, even by canoes, 
could be carried on between the 
northern dominions of Russia and 
the west coast of North America. The 
intercourse even now is common, as 
it lias probably been from the earli- 
est ages. The Russian colonist set- 
tles as freely on the American shore 
as in Siberia; and the Esquimaux 
is in every feature, in every habit of 
life, and perhaps in every traditional 
remembrance, the twin brother of 
the Tartar. The common stimulant of 
early emigration, hunger, might easily 
drive successive hordes of the Sibe- 
rian wanderers to seek for food on a 
coast covered with the beauties of 
nature, and which they continually 
reached in their fishing excursions; 
and the settlement once made, the 
young fertility of the continent must 
have drawn them constantly towards 
the south. 

But America seems palpably to 
hate owed its inhabitants to at least 
two distinct races of progenitors, 
as it contains two totally distinct 
classes of mankind; one portion ex- 
hibiting the most inveterate rude- 
ness, savage ferocily, and repulsion 
of all improvement; the other, inven- 
tive, luxurious, plastic. Ther former 
poor, hating the cultivation of the 
soil, and Using in a state of fierce 
disunion; the latter opulent, covering 
the soil with produce, and assem- 
bling in great politic communities. 
Nothing can he a stronger contrast 
than the whole scale of manners, 
pursuits, and principles of the Ameri- 
cans of the North, ami the Americans 
of the regions bordering on the line, 
and to the south of the line; the 
lied man, athletic, violent, and san- 
guinary, living in the 4'oreBt, inca- 
pable of living in community, making 
perpetual war, but making it on the 
most isolated and individual scale, a 
wanderer, destitute of a settled place 

of worship, of a legislature, or of a 
king ; and the sallow son of Mexico 
and Peru, slight, patient, and peace- 
able, living in large quiet villages, 
or regularly ordered cities, seldom 

making Wtfj tksp making it bg 
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armies, and not for revenge, but for 
conquest; building great temples, 
with a numerous priesthood, aud 
observances of high public sanctity, 
with known codes of law, and witli 
hereditary successions of kings, held 
in the most sole mu aud Oriental 
reverence. Their passion for per- 
sonal ornament, the gaudier parts of 
painting and sculpture ; their religion 
the worship of the heavenly bodies ; 
their writing hieroglyphic ; all are 
full of the Evidences of an Oriental 
origin ; but of an origin derived from 
nations of the south of Asia. Hum- 
boldt quotes an old Chinese tradition 
of a tribe of their nation, which, having 
revolted, had marched to the north, 
and had never beeu heard of after. 
Tin* South American visage is cer- 
tainly not Chinese ; but in the cou- 
vulbiotiH of the immense and un- 
known territories which lie to the 
east and south of China, and which 
have shaved in the convulsions of 
that empire, nothing is more pro- 
bable thau th (* total emigration of 
one of the natious of Birmah, Pegu, 
Malacca, or e\en of the Japanese 
territories to the north, where no 
enemy would be likely to pursue 
them, from the north with its snows 
and tempests to the new region on 
the opposite shore of the ocean, and 
from the mirth of that new region 
down successively to Russia, and 
the regions below the Isthmus. By 
this conduit the arts, laws, and wor- 
ship of Asia might have gradually 
passed through the New World, until 
they found their establishment in the 
fertile, and especially the metalli- 
ferous regions of the south. The 
interior of North America still con- 
tains evidences of the dwelling, or 
rather of the passage of great multi- 
tudes of men, in a land long almost 
destitute of inhabitants; the mounds 
and remnants of inlrenrhments in 
the country west of the Mississippi 
are indications of the sojourn, though 
probably a brief one, of nations who 
were making a progress to the south. 
There are. no remnants of the massive 
and formal architecture of cities. All 
is the temporary fortification, the 
rough mound, which was necessary 
for the defence of the settlement 
against rival migrations, or, in some 
instances, was raised as barriers 
against the inundations of the nurner- 
m§® lakes and rivers. The descend- 
ant of the Tartar remained in the 


forest, both because he there found 
the location best suited to his origi- 
nal savagery, an easily formed habi- 
tation, and food for the trouble of 
killing it, and because, at the moment 
of emerging from the forest, he found 
himself in the presence of nations, 
his superiors in civilisation, his mas- 
ters by discipline, and possessing 
resources for war to which his rude 
and dislocated assaults were utterly 
unequal. The more intelligent Asia- 
tic, on the contrary, continually 
passed on from region to region 
establishing kingdoms until he had 
reached that point beyond which he 
must again descend into a wilder, 
poorer, and more repulsive country. 
Thus, as the Mexican founded bis 
empire in the rich region to the 
north of the Isthmus, the Peruvian 
fixed his royal seat on the table land 
to the. south, and there, under a hori- 
zon of clouds, which by one of the 
simplest, yet niOvSl singular contri- 
vances of nature, perpetually shields 
him from the fervour of the vertical 
sun, and on an elevation which gives 
him health and freshness, in the midst 
of a region of pestilential vapours 
and airs of i ire, he lias built cities 
which ii\al some of the noblest in 
the Old World. 

Among the traditions of the origi- 
nal settlements is one, that the lost 
tribes of Israel, alter the fall of the 
Babylonian dynasty, had revolted, 
marched in a body to the north-east 
of Assyria, plunged into the vast 
inscrutable deserts and forests of the 
polar circle, and disappeared only to 
emerge in North America. A consi- 
derable number of observances, in 
which the Jews and the Indians 
curiously coincide, have furnished a 
groundwork for speculations on the 
subject, which see in, however, des- 
tined to rest for ever in conjecture. 
But here antiquarianism finds what 
it best loves, an endless field for it H 
labours, a history without facts, to 
substantiate a theory without foun- 
dations, obscurities that defy all re- 
search, and probabilities that no in- 
vestigation can strengthen, and no 
reasoning overthrow. ^ 

The long delay of the Spanish in- 
vasion was among the most memo- 
rable instances of that fortune which 
gave the New World into the hands 
of the old, A few years earlier 
would have found Peru under die 
government of a vigorous, sagacious. 
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and warlike king, by whom the ad- 
venturers might have been extin- 
guished at a blow. But they came 
in at the time of a disputed succes- 
sion. .The mighty empire of Peru 
was laid open to them by a civil 
war. An inexperienced sovereign, a 
doubtful title, and a divided alle- 
giance, broke down the chief bar- 
riers against the foreign enemy, and 
Spanish arms, and Spanish thirst of 
gold, did the rest. 

The history of the succession and 
the overthrow alike prove that man 
is the same every where, arid that 
the same causes will produce the 
same disasters at the Line as at the 
Pole. Huayna Cupar, the conquer- 
ing monarch, in whose reign the 
empire had risen to its greatest 
height, left at his death the sceptre 
to lTmiscar, his son, by the Coya or 
empress; and the province of Quito 
to Atahualpn, an elder, hut illegiti- 
mate son by the daughter of the 
chief Cacique of Quito. Atahunlpa 
raised the standard of rebellion in 
Quito, was overthrown, and thing 
into chains. From these he got free, 
pretending that the Sun, father of his 
fathers, had changed him into a lizard, 
and thus enabled him to escape. He 
now raised an army, marched to 
Cuzco, and took lluascnr prisoner. 
At this period the usurper received 
the first intelligence of the approach 
of the Spaniauls, aeniust whom he 
marched without, delay. Pizarro, af- 
ter two months, occupied in a march 
which, in later times, lias occupied 
scarcely more than a week, entered 
the Peruvian city of Caxamalca on 
the loth of November lo.'ki. A for- 
midable vision now rose before him 
on the range of the mountains ; the 
army of the Inca lay encamped to 
bar his progress to Cuzco, and en- 
camped with a regularity that told 
hint he was at last to encounter an 
armj' that might task all, his powers. 

But Pizarro had probably even 
now intended to trust to a more ef- 
fective? weapon with a simple and 
generous people than the sword. 
Establishing his quarters in the prin- 
cipal square of the city, which, from 
its being surrounded with a high 
wall, served as a citadel, into tins 
fortress he formed the design of al- 
luring the Inca; and the steps by 
Which he proceeded are well calcu- 
lated to exhibit the remorseless craft 
and dexterous audacity of this cele- 


brated man. Sending two of his 
officers with detachments of cavalry 
to bear his homage to the Inca, Ata- 
hualpa came forth in his pomp to 
meet those warlike envoys. Seated 
on a throne of gold and jewels, he 
sent to demand the purpose of their 
entering his country. They answer- 
ed, that their captain, Don Francisco 
Pizarro, greatly desired to be admit- 
ted to his presence, to give him an 
account of his reasons for coming to 
Peru, and to entreat him to sup in 
the city on that night, or dine with 
him on the following clay. The Inca 
replied, that it was then late, but that 
be would enter the city on the fol- 
lowing day; that he should enter 
with liis army, a measure, however, 
which ought not to disconcert the 
Spaniards. 

Tliat day was a memorable* one in 
the annals of the Incas. Atahualpa, 
probably excited by a hazardous cu- 
riosity, proceeded to the city at the? 
head ot ‘JO, 000 of liis warriors, at- 
tended by a multitude of women, ns 
bearers of the luggage. The person 
of the sovereign was a blaze* of jew- 
els. He was borne on a litter* pla- 
ted with gold, overshadowed with 
plumes, and carried on the shoul- 
ders of his chief nobles. On hisToro- 
head was the Borin, tin* sacred tuft 
of scarlet, which lie wore as the de- 
scendant of the Sun. The whole 
moved to the sound of music, with 
the solemnity of a religious proces- 
sion. At this moment there was 
remaining a chance of averting the 
fall of the empire. The slowness 
of the procession had brought it 
late into the evening, and tlus Pe- 
ruvians began to pitch their tents 
ill evident" preparation for halting 
for the night.. But Pizarro had 
made preparations for treachery, 
which could scarcely fail of being 
discovered by a multitude suffered 
to remain so close to the spot. He 
had placed musketry in ambush, 
planted liis cannon so as to command 
the* gates, divided liis cavalry into 
squadrons, under his principal offi- 
cers, for the attack; and, forming a 
body-guard of twenty shield-bearers, 
prepared to capture, or destroy, bis 
unhappy guest. Some of the Spanish 
historians, solicitous for the honour 
of their country, argue, that the Inca 
was only caught in his own snare, 
that his object was to destroy the 
Spaniards, and that his request that 
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the horses and dogs might be tied 
up, was a proof that he contemplated 
violence. But Spanish honour ought 
to be sustained on firmer grounds. 
The Inca’s request that these ani- 
mals should be kept out of sight, 
which most alarmed his people, and 
of course most easily disposed them 
to retaliation, was a perfectly natu- 
ral one. Hisdismissal of three-fourths 
of his escort was a sign of peace, 
when he might have brought his 
whole army with him. 11 is personal 
entrance within the walls was an ob- 
vious risk, which he must have felt, 
and might have avoided by awaiting 
Pizarro in his camp. And the true 
place for practising any violence 
against the Spaniards would as obvi- 
ously have been the open field ; for, 
defective as Peruvian warfare might 
be, the Inca was a soldier, and must 
have known liow nmcli more import- 
ant numbers are in the open field, 
than in narrow streets and among 
walls. TIk; natural conclusion evi- 
dently is, that the unfortunate Indian 
was stimulated to hK ruin by bis 
curiosity; that he put himself in 
hazard to see a rare of men who ap- 
peared to the Indian eye the most 
powerful, strange, splendid, and ex- 
alted of mankind ; a race who, 
coming from the rising sun, were 
the direct inheritors of bis fire, his 
lustre, and his supremacy. 

On the Inca’s entering within the 
fatal gates from which be was never 
to return, this curiosity was his chief 
emotion. Forgetting the habitual 
Oriental gravity of the throne, lie 
started up and continued standing 
as lie passed along, gazing with 
marked cagerqps at every surround- 
ing object. \ ah erde, the. Dominican 
friar, now approached, hearing a cross 
and a Bible. The friar commenced 
a harangue which must hare been 
singularly repulsive to the native 
car. He declared that the Pope had 
given the Indies to Spain; that the 
Inca was hound to obey; that the 
book which fee carried contained the 
only true mode of worshipping Hea- 
ven; and that the new (iovernor of 
Peru oflcrcd its Jura peace, unless 
he would see his country the victim 
of war. 

“ Where am I to find your reli- 
gion ?” said the Inca. 

* In this book,” said the priest. 

The Inca declared that whatever 
might be the peaceful intentions of 


the Spaniards, “he well knew how 
they had acted on the road, how they 
had treated his Caciques, and burn- 
ed his cottages.” He then took the 
Bible, and turning over some of the 
leaves, put it eagerly to his ear. 

“ This,” said he, " has no tongue ; 
it tells me nothing.” 

With these words, he flung it con- 
temptuously on the ground. The 
friar exclaimed at the impiety, and 
called on his countrymen for re- 
venge. The Inca soon felt the dan- 
ger of his situation; and turning, 
spoke some words to his people, 
winch were answered by murmurs 
of indignation and vengeance. At 
this moment Pizarro gave the signal 
to the troops ; a general discharge of 
cannon, musketry, and crossbows, 
followed, and smote down the un- 
fortunate Peruvians. The cavalry 
were next let loose, and they broke 
through the King’s guard at the first 
shock. The time was now come to 
consummate this bloody treachery. 
While the Inca was in the first terror 
ami astonishment, Pizarro rushed 
forward at the head of his shield- 
bearers to seize him. He found the 
unfortunate «overeign surrounded 
by a circle, singularly displaying the 
passive fortitude and devoted loyal- 
ty that characterise the Indian of 
the East to this hour. They never 
moved, except fo throw themselves 
upon the Spanish swords. They «aw 
that their prince was doomed; and 
they unresistingly gave themselves 
up to his fate. The circle rapidly 
^thinned, and the Inca must have 
perished hv the happier death of 
combat. But Pizarro felt the im- 
portance of such a prize in his hands, 
and determined to seize hirrr alive. 
Calling aloud to his soldiers to lift 
no hand against the Inca, he forced 
his way to the litter, and grasping 
Atahiiiilpa’s mantle, suddenly drag- 
ged him to the ground. The Peru- 
v inns, seeing his fall in the midst of 
a crowd of Spanish lances, conceived 
that he was slain ; and, by another 
similarity to Oriental customs, in- 
stantly gave up the battle. Wjjth the 
supposed death of the sovereign, all 
struggle was at an end. The only 
effort now was for flight. The mul- 
titude, in the force of despair, burst 
through one of the walls, and fled 
over the open country. Two thou- 
sand lay dead within the gates. The 
surprise had been so complete, that 
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not a single Spaniard had fallen; 
and but one was wounded, Pizarro 
himself, whose hand had been struck 
by the lance of one of his own sol- 
diers, in the general rush to seize 
the person of the Inca. 

The scene of triumph, plunder, 
and glittering anticipation that fol- 
lowed, is unrivalled. The dreams 
of Spanish avarice were now to be 
dreams no more. They had played 
u sanguinary and most guilty game; 
but they were now to enjoy its 
gains, to a degree never, enjoyed by 
man before. The captive prince, at 
length learning the true purpose for 
which the invaders came, began" to 
treat for his ransom. lie offered 
to cover the floor of the chamber, in 
which the Spaniards had assigned 
his quarters, with wedges of gold 
and silver; but <?n seeing that his 
jailers received the oiler with the 
laughter of incredulity, which he 
construed into the laughter of con- 
tempt, he started haughtily on his 
feet, and stretching Ins arm as high 
as it could reach, told them that he 
could give them that chamber full, 
to the mark which he then touched 
with his hand. It is still remem- 
bered that this chamber was twenty- 
two feet long, and aixteen-widc, and 
that the point which he touched on 
the wall was nine feet high. The 
otter implied a quaiititv of wealth 
almost incalculable. Pizarro hesi- 
tated no longer, but instantly dis- 
patched tliree of his soldiers with 
the Inca’s messeiiirers to hasten the 
arrival of this unparalleled ransom. 

The chief treasure of the land had 
been stored in the temples, and the 

prince's order had been directed to 
the priests, to send it without delay 
to vaxamalca. The Spanish col- 
lectors wore received, through the 
long route of six hundred miles to 
Cuzco, with all but divine honours. 
And their own astonishment was not 
loss excited by the contrast of the 
noble and lovely country through 
which they now travelled, with the 
rude deserts and inhospitable tribes 
on the borders of the empire. They 
were compelled perpetually to ad- 
mire the breadth and excellence of 

the roftds, the neatness of the cot- 
tages, the richness of the cultivation, 
and tlie magnitude, regularity, and 
wealth of the cities. All these im- 
pressions must have derived a part 

of their force from the memory of 


the rude parts of Spain, and of the 
desolate and deathldealing regions 
through which the early adventurers 
had toiled their way to the barriers 
of Mexico and Peru. But nothing 
can account for the recorded suste- 
nance of the multitudes of Peru, 
tlieir wealth, their laws, their fabrics 
of cotton, and even their attempts in 
science and literature, but the ex- 
istence of a wise and ancient frame 
of government, the recollections of 
a civilized origin, and the intclli-, 
genre of a sagacious, peaceful, ftnd 
active public mind* 

The profligacy of the Spanish meg* 

. senders defeated their mission. The 
Indians had no sooner discovered 
that their new gods were, less than 
man, tlian they buried their trea- 
sures. The ornaments of the tem- 
ples were concealed by the priests, 
and the messengers were eluded, 
until Pizarro was compelled to send 
his brother Hernando with twenty 
horse to secure the performance of 
the treaty. Even this resolute and 
keen plunderer wflfo comparatively 
baffled. But lie brought back \\ ith 
him twenty-six horse loads of gold, 
and a thousand pounds weight of 
silver. Additional treasure was 
brought by some of the captive 
Caciques and generals of the Inca, 
and Pizarro at lengO^proc ceded to 
make the first division of this mag- 
nificent spoil. 

After deducting tho fifth for the 
king, the pm tion to each horse-sol- 
dier was 9000 pesos (ounces) of gold, 
nd 000 mareas (eight ounces each) 
f silver. The share allotted to the 
rominander-in-ehief amounted to 
67, ±10 pesos of gold, mid -030 mar- 
eas of silver, besides the gold tablet 
from the. litter of the Inca, valued at 
£.3,000 pesos. This was the full 
triumph of avarice; the next crisis 
was to be the struggle of ambitiou f 
n fierce, fruitless, and gloomy Strug- 
gle, which, after cheating these da- 
ring men with gleams of' success, 
and compelling them {p feel the 
whole misery of precarious power, 
laid them all in succession in a 
bloody grave. The government of 
the empire was next to be seized. 
Pizarro had hitherto practised the 
dexterous policy of governing by a 
fallen king; but ambition blinded 
him, and he resolved to seize empifp 
iu his own nam£. ^ The Inca was 

charged fomenting Insurreo 
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tion, and by a foul blot upon even 
the blotted name of Spanish hofteur, 
he was put to death. .His Caciques 
and nobles shared his fate, or were 
scattered through the continent. A 
boy, the son of the Inca, was sub- 
stituted a puppet on the throne; 
and Pizarro, after a series of battles, 
in which the Peruvians proved at 
once their despair, their detoted- 
nafiS, and their inferiority to the 
Spanish discipline and arms, in the 
November of 1530, took possession 
^■of the royal city of C'lizro. 

A new §„cene o| riot and plunder 
ensued oifthis new triumph. But 
the spoil of Cuzco was to be di- 
vided among 4 MO claimants. Still, 
each individual received 4000 pesos ; 
enormous opulence ! but the curse 
of guilty gain was upon it. The 
value of the treasure, of course, ra- 
pidly diminished, with its accumu- 
lation. It was soon given into the 
hands of the multitude who follow 
in the skirts of an army Ut plunder 
the plunderers. The common ne- 
cessaries oflife became beyond the 
power of purchase; and the Spa- 
niard was seen at once tottering un- 
der loads of gold, and perishing for* 
want of bread. 

A varied had now been banqueted 
on the most lavish feast ever ottered 
to the love of sold. Ambition, too, 
had been banqueted on a mighty 
empire. Personal honour, the third 
great stimulant of minds capable of 
being influenced by the feelings of 
. the world, were now to be lavished 
on Pizarro and his associates. Never 
were obscure men so long and mag- 4 1 
nificently indulged by fortune. Her- 
nando brought back for himself the 
order of St J ago, the title of Admiral, 
and a patent ior raising a new army ; 
for the Marshal Almngro, the go- 
. vernment of a territory of six hun- 
dred miles along the coast ; and for 
jiis brother the title of Marquis, and 
an extension of sixty leagues to his 
government, including the city of 
Cuzco. The friar, Valverde, was ap- 
pointed Bishop of Cuzco by the 
jrofoe. 

^ Pizarro had now ascended the 
/height from which all change must 
be aegpent. He quickly felt the ca- 
lamity of having nothiner more to 
hope, and having every thing to fear. 

» widen and. desperate dissensions 
pke out ift*4he empire, which con- 
tinued to ptft him. in peril, and ha- 


zard the extinction of his entire au- 
thority, at a period when he longed 
only .for rest. A still more formi- 
dable peril arosefrotn the indignation 
of his associate, Almagro, a man of 
great sagacity and bravery, but an 
unequal match for Pizarro in craft 
and self-command. Civil war com- 
menced, and the Indians saw with 
delight the rival lances couched, 
which were to avenge them on their 
tyrants. In the decisive battle, in 
which Almagro, incapacitated by ill- 
ness, gave the command to Orgonez, 
the troops tff Pizarro, commanded 
by his brother Hernando, totally de- 
feated those dr the Marshal. Alina- 
gro, unable to sit upon bis horse, was 
the unhappy spectator of the defeat 
from the side <qf itie mountain, ami 
flying to Cuzco^ was taken prisoner, 
tried for treason, ami strangled in 
prison at theagfe ot sjxty-lb rce. But 
there were other spectators of this 
memorable cnj^cinont — the In- 
dians, who crowded the. hills, ami as 
the two armies advanced against each 
other, jpxpresscd their joy by wibl 
gestures and shout# which rent the 
air. And at the close of the battle, 
when the held wan left bilent, and co- 
vered with the. fallen Spaniards, they 
poured down, like troops of wild 
beasts, to iflake havoc of the corp 1 es, 
and insult and mutilate the remnants 
of those whon^ they, know only as 
murderers a#d oppiessors. A still 
deeper vengeance was at hand. Her- 
nando Pizairo had been sent to Ku- 
ropo with a new instalment of trea- 
sure for the King. But the reports of 
the civil war had already reached 
the. royal ear — the ambition of his 
family probably sharpened the sense, 
of royal justice — and it became po- 
litic to coerce the* most powerful and 
daring brother of a man, who might 
take the first advantage of his situa- 
tion to place himself on the throne 
of Peru, llernaudo was ordered to 
stand his trial at the demand of Die- 
go do Alvarado, the friend of the 
dead Alrrmgro. His sentence, was 
that of imprisonment. He was re- 
moved from prUon to prison/ until 
at length he was placed in the castle 
of La Mofa do Medina, where he lan- 
guished forgotten till the year 
Pizarro, now Marquis de las Chaz- 
cas, unmoved by the fate of bis bro- 
ther, proceeded in a course of vio- 
lence and haughtiness, which hourly 

increased tho hostility of his enls- 
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miee and tbe disgust of Ills friends, can, only lament the perversion of 
Diego, the son of Ahnagro, was grow- noble power gj and still nobler op- 
ing into reputation, and bis sword portumties, tbe waste of genius and 
already longed to avenge the blood valour in the service of rapacity and 
of bis father. A conspiracy was form- crime. 

ed in Lima among the partisans of The volume which has led tts to 
Alraagro, and the discontented sol- these notices of the early exploits of 
uiers of the governor. Pizarro was* discovery, is the Spanish History of 
in vain warned of designs, which Quintana; for the translation of 
soon became obvious to" every eye which, the public are indebted to 
but his own. The conspirators, at Mrs Hodson, a lady well known to 
noonday, rushed into his house, literature as Miss Holford, author of 
found him with but two of Jiis friends “Wallace,” and other very spirited 
and two pages, and killed ‘till who and graceful performances! It must 
were in the room ; after a long strug- be almost superfluous' to speak of ■* 
gle, Pizarro, who had been brought the translation by such a pen, as be- 
to the ground by a thrust in the ing intelligent, animated, and aecit- 
throat, and found himself dying, ask- rate ; the Spanish idiom is purified, 
ed only for a confessor, llis only without being altogether extingjuish- 
answer was a pitcher of water vio- ed ; the narrative is conducted with 
Icntly flung in his face. He fell back tbe ease of an accomplished English 
and died, closing bis famous career writer ; and the translator is entitled 
at the age of sixty-five — a course of to all the gratification of knowing 
tbe most memorable fortune, sustain- that she lias added to our literary 
cd by the rao>t heroic daring, the treasures a volume which singularly 
most dexterous sagacity, atul the combines tbe genius of romance with 
most persevering determination; but fact; and, while it supplies us with 
degraded by tbe mo^ unhesitating curious details oF countries already 
fraud, and stained by the mo?l re- rising to tbe rank of European civi- 
morscless cruelty. In the age of lisa lion, anti bearing a sudden and 
paganism, Pizarro would have been important influence in European af- 
rnuked among the immortals ns a he- faijs, gives us example* of energy 
ro. In the middle ages, h# might have and intrepidity, vigour of enterprise, 
been characterised a possessed by a and force of character, that elevate 

fiend. In our more sober time, we the standard of the human mind. 


TUB DUKE OF WMXINUTON ON T till HNANCKS OF THE COUNTRY- 
„ Cl.OSlfi or THE SESSION. 

Whatever may have been the de- the ideas of government with the 
fects of the Duke of Wellington as a matters and tbe people to be govern- 
statesman, and that there were some, ed, as if it were poAible that the 
the state of the public mind at tbe mixed masses of society could ever 
time of his retirement from office be desirous of proceeding upon one 
but too plainly indicated, it must bo general and vigorously acting system, 
admitted that he possessed one dis- or could ever understand one an- 
tlnguished merit as a British minis- other even if they were. It is plain, 
ter, which, considering the peculiar that the Duke of Welling|M v mii^ 
genius and temper of the nation, these ideas in his mind very^lk^ t 
ought to have much endeared him to from one another. He locmed ftfftm ' 
the people. We mean the plain di- his government as intrusted with thft'* 
rect open honesty with which he ever charge of the national ooncerna, and 
stated the plaus and views of the go- he felt himself and bis colleagues^- 
v eminent over which he presided, as sponsible to the King and the coufr*. ^ 
soon as they were ripe for disclosure, try who had given the charge iritd ' 
and the intelligible statements which his hands, for keeping the^overn- 
he made of the resources which go- inent in a state of power to do that 
vernment possessed for doing that which it might be called upon to do, 
winch it had resolved upon doing for either with regard to internal affairs, 
the benefit of the country. It is the or with regard tp^heTinterests dfid 
fashion of the ^present day Kb mix up power of the Briu|b nation, as a lead- 
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ing member of the great &mily of the end of a Session, and are content 
nations. He seemed to understand, to leave it in a state of insolvency. 
if we mistake not, that it was his duty With every means contributing to 
to take care of the people on the the power of government diminish- 
onc hand, and of the government on ed since they eftme into office, they 
the other. To preserve, so far as he prorogue the Parliament with the 
possibly could} the one in a state of confession that they have spent a 
peace and prosperity, the other in a million mid a quarter more than their 
state of prosperity and power. We current revenue in sufficient to co- 
now affect to go upon a different sys- ver, and without the slightest at- 
tem, if system it may be called which tempt to retrieve the difficulty. The 
begins, continues, and ends in per- men who do this, whatever else they 
plexity and confusion. Our govern- may be fit for, are manifestly unfit 
jnent affects to go in partnership with for government, 
the people, anil, as might naturally The Duke of Wellington, in con- 
be expected, the people having their formity with his principle of main- 
own concerns to attend to, and their taining the power of the government 
own ends to answer, and neither nt the head of winch he stood, a 
understanding the use, nor appro- principle which he who loses sight 
dating the value of a strong govern- of is unfit for a British statesman, 
ment — of a well organized and well always took good care of the finances ; 
provided means for controlling and all hi* ^measures of economy, 
themselves, and resisting the injus- which no one can deny were both 
tice or the aggression of foreign na- numerous and extensive, preceded 
tions— the po wer of therfnfoisdwiud- the relinquishment of the pecuniary 
ling away to nothing — it is grossly meanA of the government. lie first 
neglected, and is in no small danger contrived how to do without a cer- 
of falling to pieces from a very vulgar, tain portion of the money paid by 
but, a very potent cause, namely, the the people, and then he surrendered 
want of funds. a tax. Our present government, in 

There maybe men here and there its rage for popularity, gave up their 
among the people, who sincerely be- means in the* first instance — then 
lieve that it is better the state should found they had given up what they 
be bo impoverished, and who rejoice could not afford to part with, and to 
in £uch circumstances of the govern- crown the whole, proceeded with a 
merit as must soon tumble it to the great political measure, which, they 
ground, because they hate the go- now do not scruple to confess, was 
vernment and wish it were over- calculated, during ijj,s progress, great- 
thrown, and another established in ly to diminish ilio produce of the 
its place ; but we think it impossi- taxes which they did not abandon 
ble that even men holding these nor reduce by act of Parliament. If 
extreme notions can fail to do- there were nothing but these facts 
•pise the members of the govern- alone to urge against the present 
inent, who allow this condition of government, they would be sufficient 
hffairs to come to pass. They at to prove it a dangerous and unfit 
least are inexcusable. They cannot government for lids country. Its 
pretend that they wish the govern- financial history, as given by the 
jnent to fall. They are employed Duke of Wellington on the last night 
and paid for watching over the af- of the session, with remarkable force 
fairs of government. If is their spe- and simplicity of detail, is one of the 
cial duty, bo long as they hold their most disgraceful records of Ministe- 
places, to keep the government in a rial blundering and unfitness that 
stale of power, and yet they come to was ever held up to public view. 

, ■ 55 'h 

{Ve shall ho*re make a brief abstract of the Duke's statement 

respecting c*he financial career of the present government. 

In the first budftr»t of 1831, opened by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in February, the revenue for the year was es- 
- tfanated at % L.47,l.VO,O0O 

4pd the charge, which had\iot then been voted, at . 46, 850,000 

Leaving a surplus of ♦ . 


L.300,000 
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la October another budget was stated by the- Chancellor of the. 
Exchequer, in which the revenue was also estimated as before 
to amount to . . . . ' v . 47,150,000 

But the charge was then calculated to be . . 46,056,000 

Leaving a supposed surplus of . * L.494,000 

Butin thiff the Chancellor of the exigency that raight«ame. But wiien 
Exchequer founded his estimate of the end of the year arrived, and the 
the expenditure of the whole year, accounts Vere made up, it turned 
not upon the only legitimate ground, out there was not a surplus of 
the Parliamentary estimates, but L.300,000, as the Chancellor of the 
upon calculations from the actual Exchequer had first estimated, nor 
expenditure in the three preceding of L.494,000, as he had estimated not 
quarters. The Duke of Wellington three months before, nor of even 
saw the fallacy of this, and his speech L. 1 1,000, which the Duke supposed 
to the House of Lords on the finances might have appeared. There waB no 
of the country in October 1831, surplus at all, hut a deficiency of 
shewed that the government had no very nearly seven hundred thousand 
right to calculate on a surplus of pounds, 
more than L.l I ,U00, applicable to any 

It appeared that the revenue of the year 1831 had produced L.46,424,800 
And the actual charge in the, same period was . 47,1*23,000 

Deficiency in round numbers, . 090,000 

The deficiency of revenue as compared with the estimate of 
October was ...... 8 '25,566 

The excess of charge beyond the estimate of October was 493,479 

So that the state of affairs in January 1832, was worse than ) 
what was anticipated by Ministers in October 1831, by no > 1,919,045 

less a sum than ..... } 

In April 1832, the revenue, from the 5th of April 1831, had 
produced ...... 16,018,015 

And the actual charge in the same period had been . 47,858,488 

Shewing a deficiency of . . 1,240,473 

In July 1832, the statement of the year’s accounts from the July 
preceding, shewed a revenue of ... 40,296,521 

And an actual charge of .... 47,559,708 

Leaving a deficiency of . . L.l ,269,187 

In August, Lord Althorp tells us hanging about the neck of the Ex- 
what lie calculates upon for the year chequer, lu the first place, it is clear, 
from April 1832 to April 1833. * He from past experience, that we have 
estimates the revenue at L.40, 4 70,000, no more reason to place confidence 
and the expenditure at L.4 5,696, 000, in the financial anticipations of Mi- 
leaving a surplus of L.773,000, upon nisters, than we should have to con- 
the supposition that the charge from fide in the babbling of any old for- 
ApriJ 1832 to April 1833 will be tune-teller in the country. We must 
less than that in the year from April consult data so far as we can get at 
1831 to April 1832 by upwards of them, and judge for ourselves. Sup- 
L.2, 162,000. pose the anticipations of Ministers 

So much for the detail of particu- wereevenrealized,andthatweshould 
lars furnished by the. Duke of Wcl- save L.773,000 in the year ending the 
liugton, which we think we are jus- 5th of April next, wc should even 
tified in saying presents to view the then be £.467,000 behind hand; but 
most monstrous course of blunder- when it is considered, that iu order 
ing in matters of finance that ever to make the projected saving, we 
disgraced a government. Let us now must on the year abridge our expen- 
look what are our prospects for the diture L. 2, 162,000 and upwards, the 
future, with this debt of L. 1,263,000 expectation appears preposterous. 
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We have already before us the ac- 
counts of the first three months of 
this wonderful saving year, and wlmt 
do they shew V Why, that we were 
in a worse condition by L.23,000 than 
when the wonderful saving year be- 
gan. In April 1832, the deficiency 
Was L.l, 2-10,470 ; in July 1802, it was 
L. 1,263,187 — so that there arc hut 
nine months in which to make the 
saving; and notwithstanding the well- 
known prolificness of that period of 
time in some cases, we doubt very 
much whether Government will be 
able to produce within it any thing 
like the financial change which it 
calculates upon. It must not only 
within this time effect all the saving 
calculated upon within the year, but, 
in addition to this, recover lost 
ground, iu the first three months, to 
the amount of L 23,000. 

It is impossible that the anticipa- 
tion of the government, founded 
upon the estimates which they have 
presented, can be realized. They 
are fallacious, and, iu their prepara- 
tion, they must have either \ery 
grossly deceived themselves, or have 
intended grossly to deceive the pub- 
lic. The greatest reductions are to 
be made in the navy estimates, a de- 
partment of the public expenditure 
which, with true Whig taste, these 
English ministers are desirous of 
curtailing with the most unsparing 
hand. Again, recurring to the state- 
ment of the Duke of Wellington, we 
find that a reduction of L. 160,000 is 
set down on account of the coast 
blockade, heretofore defrayed out 
of the supplies voted for the navy ; 
but since it is impossible that, with 
our system of duties, a force for the 
prevention of smuggling can be aban- 
doned, we must provide for it out of 
some fund or other. It is, however, 
not set down at all, and whatever it 
costs, will of course come out of the 
Customs, and make the amount of 
receipts under that item so much 
less. This portion of the reduction, 
therefore, may be set down as no re- 
duction at all : it is a mere transfer 
from a»i item of expenditure in the 
Navy Estimates, to an item in the 
cost of collecting the Customs. The 
very same thing is to be said touch- 
ing the reduction of the L.30,000 
from the Miscellaneous Estimates 
for the Liverpool Custom-house. The 
bouse must be built, and the money 


mu9t come from some fund or other. 
The Miscellaneous Estimates will be 
so much less, but the contingencies 
in the Custom’s service will* be so 
much more. Other items of reduc- 
tion are such, as though they may 
possibly be real, as far as regards 
the current year, they cannot be con- 
sidered as permanent. Amongst 
these, the Duke enumerated one 
hundredand ninety thousand pounds 
reduction in the expenses of training 
the militia, and forty-five thousand 
pounds reduction in the. charge for 
the transport of troops ; but by far 
the most objectionable of this de- 
scription of reductions, ami one 
which covers the naval administra- 
tion with disgrace, is that of four 
hundred thousand pounds in the 
purchase of timber for the navy. Of 
all the impolitic and desperate, at- 
tempts to make up for niisenleuhi- 
tion and mismanagement, this seems 
to be the grossest. To take advan- 
tage of the stock acquired by the 
prudence of former governments, 
and exhaust the country of it* most 
important public stores, is the most 
extraordinary thing to be called pub- 
lic saving, that eier Whig ingenuity 
lighted upon. Iu a financial point of 
view, it is deceitful and wrong — de- 
ceitful, because it leads to a suppo- 
sition of reduction which not only 
cannot continue, but must be made 
up for by increased expenditure 
next year, unless, indeed, the stores 
are to be kept permanently in a state 
of exhaustion. In naval policy, also, 
it is a great and degrading error. Jt 
is scandalous that England should 
weaken herself in the materials for 
building ships ; and, if it be alleged 
that the dock-yards have an abundant 
supply for present’ use, which is 
contended by the Whig newspapers, 
the plain answer is, that it is not suf- 
ficient to have what will answer for 
present use, ns timber for ship-build- 
ing requires a quantity for careful in- 
spection — the examination of its 
quality, the measuring and sorting 
which are necessary, cannot be well 
done, if not done leisurely ; and, 
above, all, the*, timber should have 
time to be seasoned. Our dork-yards 
should always be kept full— the 
whole quantity that they contain is 
not more than a sufficient store for 
the navy of England. 

Besides this — and it is a subject of 
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such importance as to deserve more 
than incidental mention — the supply 
of navy timber is not easily kept up, 
and nothiug but the certainty and 
regularity of the demand maintains 
the supply. Were wc for two or 
three years to trust to our stock in 
hand, and to purchase no more navy 
timber; so far from our being able 
to avail ourselves at a moment’s 
warning of a large supply, and at a 
cheap rate, in consequence of the 
previous want of demand, the pro- 
bability is, that we should find we 
could not get the timber at all ; and 
as for the Royal Forests, whatever 
they may afford some sixty years 
hciiee, when the planting of the ear- 
ly part of the present century comes 
to maturity, their immediate supply 
would be too trilling to be worth 
mentioning. Of all the economical 
notions which could come into the 
head of a Whiggish foppish naval mi- 
nister, the most perverse and perni- 
cious is that of starving the naval 
stores. 

Such then is the quality of the re- 
ductions by the force of ‘which, ac- 
cording to the calculations of Minis- 
ters, we may possibly, within a 
couple of years, get into that flour- 
ishing condition ‘ of not having to 
borrow from the receipts of the 
growing quarter, to make up the de- 
ficiency of that which is past. This 
seems to be the consummation of 
Whig ambition in finance, and the 
making of any provision for contin- 
gencies, or any unusual efforts that 
political events might render neces- 
sary, is never even dreamt of in their 
philosophy. Unless it be a false- 
hood that respect for prudence is a 
national characteristic of English- 
men, surely such policy as this ought 
to be sufficient to sweep away the 
fat our with which the people were 
said to regard the present Ministry. 

From the circumstances of the 
times, we much fear that whatever 
disappointment the government may 
experience, or rather the people, 
from the representations of the go- 
vernment, in the matter of reduc- 
tions, that disappointment will he 
much greater regarding the revenue. 
We know very well, that a great 
many calculating men in affairs of 
business, who never troubled them- 
selves to look beyond the surface in 
political affairs, have been of opinion, 
that upon the passing of the Reform 


Bill, a reaction would take place iu 
agricultural, and manufacturing, and 
commercial affairs, and a great im- 
petus be given to the transactions of 
business. But all those who thus 
calculated, went upon the supposi- 
tion, that when the Reform Bill was 
passed, the country was done with 
Reform, and the agitation, and terror, 
and want of confidence thereupon 
attendant. In this, as they may al- 
ready perceive, they were mistaken. 
The Reform Bill has passed, and the 
country has not settled into delight- 
ed tranquillity. Political Unions 
have not dissolved. Political discus- 
sions are not less fierce than before. 
There is no additional feeling of se- 
curity in the public mind. There is 
no present enjoyment of better times; 
and what is worse and more extra- 
ordinary, there is actually less hope 
of tranquillity and prosperity now, 
than there was six months ago. 

TJie revenue of Great Britain de- 
pends upon the expenditure of the 
people. A man cannot expend his 
fortune without purchasing taxed 
articles ; and out of every hundred 
pounds he gives forth, the govern- 
ment takes its heavy toll. If the cir- 
cumstances of the times he such as 
to make it improbable that the gen- 
try will spend money freely, then it 
is probable that the revenue will se- 
riously fall off. Now, are the times 
such as to make it improbable that 
the gentry will spend their money? 
we think it is manifest that they are. 
Does a man derive his revenue from 
the land ? it is certain that an attack 
will he made upon the Corn Laws, 
and with so many new members 
from the manufacturing districts, it 
is probable that the attack will be in 
part, if riot wholly successful. Should 
that bo the case, his income must be 
greatly reduced, if indeed he escape 
total ruin. With such a prospect 
before him, he will take care how he 
spends liis money. Is our pur- 
chaser a clergyman ? he cannot take 
up a newspaper witlidut. finding ad- 
dresses from parliamentary candi- 
dates, containing pledges for “Church 
Reform.’* He knows what that 
means ; and if lie has any money 
saved, he will take care how he 
spends it. Is our wealthy friend an 
owner of East India Bonds ? — he re- 
members the coming question of the 
Charter ; and if be js not of a very 
sanguine temperament, prophetic 
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visions will come athwart his fancy, of 
n tali of at least thirty per cent,— he 
remembers that he has a family to 
settle, and will take care how he 
spends his money. Is he a holder 
of Bank stock ? — he reads with dis- 
may the speech of the Governor of 
tbe'Bank upon the conduct of the 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons; he sees in the papers 
that his stock has fallen ten per cent ; 
he buttons up his breeches pocket, 
and decides that this is no time to 
speud his money. Finally, is lie a 
proprietor of Consols, and listens to 
what he hears, or may hear, said 
around him, though as yet the Radi- 
cals <lo not print it; namely, that a 
Reformed Parliament will not be 
afraid to go to the point at once, and 
lay a heavy tax upon income derived 
from funded properly? he will most 
assuredly come to the determination 
that it is best to be cautious, and not 
to spend bis money. 

We take all this to bo extremely 
clear, and though Reform festivals, 
and a general election, may give 
some transient spur to retail trade, 
and help up the revenue a little, to 
say nothing of an increase in the 
Post-Office from the absence of 
f rank’s for three weeks or so, yet we 
apprehend that there is every reason 
to look forward to a continued de- 
crease of the revenue; and however 
unpleasant and “ inconvenient” and 
perplexing it may be to Lord Grey 
to be troubled upon questions of fin- 
ance — however troublesome or im- 
possible it may he for his lordship to 
look out his papers and put them in 
his pocket, upon two days notice that 
they would be wanted, we think he 
wifi find that he must submit to all 
this inconvenience and trouble, and 
give an account of bis financial go- 
vernment, the shame and humiliation 
of which will weigh him down to the 
earth, though ten times the popular 
glorias of the Reform Bill be thrown 
into the opposite, scale. 

The idle petulance with which so 
experienced a statesman, or rather 
Parliament man, as Lord Grey, re- 
ceived the financial strictures of the 
Duke of Wellington on the last night 
of the Session, excited some surprise, 
and the rather as there was not the 
slightest asperity or personal allu- 
sion in any thing which the Duke had 
said. It was merely a plain state- 


ment of plain facts relating to pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and the impru- 
dence "of the government basing it- 
self without resources. But it was a 
severe rebuke to Lord Grey, who 
had just come from the reading of 
the King’s speech, which he proba- 
bly bad comprised himself, and in 
which he makes his Majesty talk 
with great satisfaction of “the well 
considered economy in all the de- 
partments of the state, which enabled 
the House of Commons to provide 
for the service of the year without 
any addition to the public burdens. 0 
We cannot help fecliug rejoiced both 
on the Duke's account, and for the 
sake of the just appreciation of the 
government of his successor, that, 
upon the very eve of the prorogation, 
(though that was a matter of neces- 
sity, not of choice on the Duke’s 
part,) he gave the public so plain, so 
practical, and so convincing a proof, 
that w batevershining qualities may 
appear in Karl Grey’s manner of 
conducting the government, it is not 
all gold that glisters’. 

The Session has ended— the la- 
bours of the first destroying Parlia- 
ment have closed — it is damned to 
everlasting fame, and the people, 
like a sleep-walker who has fallen 
over a precipice, arc awaking to fear- 
ful observation of the errors they 
have committed. We fear that much 
mischief lias been done that cannot 
be repaired — the blow has been 
struck, every thing is reeling, and to 
avoid a fall in many things, is now 
perhaps impossible. Blit prudence 
and courage might yet do much, if 

there were men in the got eminent, 
or a powerful and united party in 
the country, possessing these quali- 
ties. At all events, some change must 
soon take place, for men are thorough- 
ly disgusted with this government. 
On the one hand, its wild reckless- 
ness of every prudential considera- 
tion in its alliance with the mob, and 
the friends of mobs at home and 
abroad— on the other, its poor and 
paltry practice in the starving of pub- 
lic departments to make up Tor what 
its folly has lost, and all the count- 
less blunders and disappointments 
with which these opposite extremes 
are surrounded and associated, con- 
tribute to make it now the most de- 
spised, as it has always been the most 

pernicious, of governments. 
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[ This is a distich by wise old Phohylidcs , 

>4 7i ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning Tis right for good winebidbing people, 

Not to let tiie jug pace round tiie board like a cripple; 
But gaily to ciiat while discussing their tipple.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock His— 

And a very Jit motto to put to our Nodes .1 

C.N .ap.Ambr, 


Scen E— * So uthside.— Tun e, nine p, m., August Oth, 
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North. 



Hall. 
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TICKLER. 

I hope the souchoupfs to your mind, Captain ?— Come, North, another 
magnum or a bowl — what say you V I’ve got some fresh limes to-day from 
our friend of Dunoon. 

north. 

O, a bowl, then, by all means] What, Skipper, do you mean to cleave 
all night to that wish-wash ? For shame, man, such doings were never heard 
of in the u Grand House.” 
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HALL. 

Never mind me— I'll back Canton against Kingston all the world over— 
the cup “ that cheers but not inebriates” for me ! — (sings) 

“ Barnaby, Barnaby, tliou’st been drinking, • 

1 can tell by tby nose, and thine eyes winking. 

Drunk at Richmond, drunk at Dover, 

Drunk at Newcastle, and drunk all over; 

Hey, Barnaby ! Take ’t for a warning. 

Be no more drunk at night, dry i’ the morning.” 

MULI.ION. 

Very well, Captain. I'faith you are a gallant commander, to make head 
against us with such a woful inferiority of materiel . Shall I play maker, 
Laird ? 

TICKLER. 

Surely. In the absence of the Tceger, who but yourself ? Create away. 
En to punch l 

mtm.ion (rings). 

I stepped into the Bayonet-room a few minutes before last bottle but 
one. Punch cst . Bring in the china, Mrs Marjoribauks.— That’s a kind 
body, 

TKKT.LR. 

Eonam est quod fecisti. I scarcely desiderate the Arns. O, Captain, 
Captain!— and you that touch off scenes of jollification with such a true 
Barnabesquo gusto. Why, they’re the best things in your book — worth 
fifty lectures on naval discipline — the Ship-Church — the theory of the trade 
winds — and passenger St Paul off La Valetta. — But no matter, till fair any- 
how. 


NORTH. 

I should like to hear Sam Coleridge’s commentary on the undoubted, but 
to me inexplicable fact, that our friend waH a hearty toper in the days of 
his Whiggery, but no sooner turned one of the taughtest of Tories, than he 
took to the tea-pot. It seems a thing against nature. 

TICKLER. 

A cyathological curiosity. 

HALT.. 

Quite out. As long as that cold, sour curd lay on my stomach, not all 
the brandy in Bordeaux could ever make me feci truly comfortable — 
but now that it’s gone, I need no artificial stimulants. A Tory conscience 
is its own sufficient vade-mecum . 

NORTH. 

Nay, nay — We Tories, from iny friend Eldon downwards, don’t drink 
port by the pipe, and punch by the puncheon, to keep our own hearts up 
— not at all ; but merely to enable us to look at the wicked part of the world 
without an intolerable degree of disgust. Flowing cups are the sunshine of 
humanity. But for them there would be nothing to break the black shadow of 
prevailing villainy, and one would be apt to get sick of life. They cast some 
redeeming halos round even the ugliest objects; and to speak for myself, 
when, as Moore says of Byron, “ under the full influence of Bacchus,” I can 
contemplate with passable equanimity e\eu a Whig in pride of place, and 
a King in duresse vile. 

HALT,. 

Avast, there !“ Haven’t I for these two years been preaching up faith, 

hope, and even charity, totis virifjus, while you and all the rest of your 
•et have been keeping the world ringing with the doleful changes of your 
eternal toll, toll, toll ? 


Tol de rol— — (sings) 

" Toll for the Brave! 


Brave Kempenfelt is gone ! 
His last sea-fight is fought. 
His race of glory run I” 
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MULLION. 

Well, if you mean Mr North, you will at lea9t allow that 

“ When Kempcnfelfc went down, 

Ilis fingers held the pen.” 

IT ALL. 

Down ? Out upon your downs ! The cause was never in a more thriving 
case than it is ai this moment; but I maintain it has never been in bad case 
at Jill— never. If 1 were allowed to play what pranks I pleased in politics, 

1 honestly tell you I don’t think I should be inclined to alter one, even the 
minutest, movement that has taken place, from the 27th of July 1830, down 
to this blessed Oth of August 1832. Capital ! excellent ! nothing could have 
been better I affairs have been conducted abroad and at home, by ourselves 
and by our enemies of all sort*, precisely aH in my steadfast opinion a truly 
wise, dee]), foreseeing Tory, or Patriot, would have desired to see them. 
OJi ! the game has been beautifully played. In fact, my only doubt is whether 
we have not been too fortunate all through. 

TICKLER. 

That's your distress, is it? So with your own Beif, after all, 

“ Surgifc amari aliquid medio de fonte leporum.” 

NORTH. 

Vimiixed happiness would have been too much even for a tea-drinking 
Tory. 1 condole with you, dear Pangloss — I commiserate your case — not 
one glass ? 

HALL. 

Neither glasses nor groans for me, old Cock o’ the roost. I’vo long since 
put the mulligrubs as well as the parrot-palate in Schedule. A. But I’ll 
give you a toast, if you like, and drink it myself in what Dr Johnson called 
“ an effusion as red as blood;” — here’s Church and Kino !!! — They were 
never more flourishing — long may they flourish 1— Hip — hip— 

TICKLER. 

Hip and thigh, you mean. 

HALT,. 

Hip-hurrah ! hurrah ! ! hurrah ! ! ! ( conhipuere omnes .) That’s the 

thin" 1 Stiong, fixed, immovable, eternally glorious and growing in glory, 
the Church and the Monarchy have outlived already, and will outlive here- 
after, storms a thousand times fiercer than any our times have witnessed 
—or shall witness, — 

<f Moor’d iu the rifted rock, 

Proof to the tempest’s shock, 

Pinner they root them, the ruder it blow.” 

Their only danger, if it were possible for them to be really in danger, would 
consist iu the felonious faintheartedness of their, if they would but see and 
tr cl it, invincible liicuds. One chirp of despondency among you, gentle- 
is more damaging than all the. brazeu-trunipetfula of foul breath that 
ever Treason charged or will charge with ; but even your chirping won't 
help them to their ends. No, no, sirs ; it was only the Philistines that suc- 
cumbed, in the long run, to the jaw of an ass. We are the true believers* 
and we must succeed— 

TICKLER. 

If vve choose ? • 

HAl.h. 

Whether we choose or no. As my friend Bonaparte used to say, “ Quod 
scriptum, scriplum.” When I was in Holland, during the peace of Amiens, 
there came a horrible roar of surge and billow ana howling Boreas one 
evening, so horrible that the worthy Dutchers of the place were inclined to 
give all up, and in fact many of them sent wife and bairns, goods and ple- 
nishing a-packing God knows how far into the interior, never doubting, in 
Bliort, that the dyke must give way, and their whole town be swamped into 
annihilation. Next morning, however, the sun rose clear and bright, and 
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when 1 among others took courage to go down and examine the site of the 
anticipated breach, we found the concern stronger a million timeB than all 
the labour of half-a-dozen plodding centuries had ever been able to make 
it — By Jupiter ! 

NORTH. 

By Neptune, if you please. 

HALL. 

Yes, ju * T«v natruhvu — The raging oceau, in fact, had hurled before him such a 
mass of sturdy solid stuff, that every heave it gave only added a new line 
of bulwark to the deserted barrier of trembling Mynheer, who, in conse- 
quence of that fortunate hurricane, has ever since rejoiced in a circumval- 
iation that would defy a deluge. That’s the way to look at things. Depend 
on’t, this brutal Bill, whatever the designs of its framers, and the fears of 
its enemies, will turn out our breakwater after all. 

NORTH. 

I back your Nic Frog against Mother Partington. 

TICKT.KR. 

I have no objection to back Basil Hall against Sydney Smith, as to the 
article of apt illustration, any -day in the prophetical week — which, you 
know, consists of seventy years. But wit and argument are both out of 
date now ; and as to this beastly business— 

11ALL. 

Nil desperandum do Republic a ! 

north, 

Why, we never doubted it would come to a Republic. 

MALI . 

Pooh ! and if it does, what’s the harm ? ’Twon’t last five summers, man. 
Heavens ! what a day will be the Restoration I 

north. 

Why, old Urquhart, super-exquisite Rabelaisian Sir Thomas, the qunint 
descendant of King of Thessaly, lawful representative, in the 

three hundred ami thirteenth generation, of Japbet Kmperor of Kurope, ami 
facile punceps of all translators that ever Kurope nurtured, except only 
Sotheby — that dear old worthy royalist who domesticated Panurge among 
us, on hearing of rascal Monk’s message to Breda, as he was sitting over a 
black mutton-chop and a thimbleful of ( ape Madeira in a dining parlour 
sunk seven feet odd inches beneath the level of Fleetditch — ordered in a 

whole bottle of the best Port the beggarly place could alford — tossed it off 
in an ecstasy of two rummers, and died on the spot of sheer jov ; — a touch- 
ing termination of a queerly mixed life ! Perhaps you, dear Basil, may live 
to' treat yourself to a basin of prime gunpowder, after several weary win- 
ters of saloop, on being certiorated that some future Buffer Jones, in anti- 
cipation 

Of a right honourable name 
To call his vixen by,” 

lias thought it meet, lit, and becoming to invite Queen Victoria from Her- 
renhausen— and may have the glory of an equally sublime though more 
sober exit from this visible diurnal sphere, — as we may well call an age of 
the world in which journals rule the roast over all things. Well, so be it ! 
What came of the surviving I'rquharts then 'i And what would be the fate 
ten years hence of those Tory champions, who, having nerves strung after 
the fashion of Timothy’s or mine, were never meant to die either of grief for 
a revolution, or of joy for a restoration — tough, even-pulsed, whip-cord cod- 
gers, bom to sit unmoved, whether among the crack of corks or of crowns ? 
My dear fellow, the treatment of the Cavaliers will sit by-and-bye a deuced 
heavy lump on the spirits of the Tories. If good Sir Thomas had weather- 
ed Oporto, he rnust have gone back to the Cape. Gratitude,” as Claren- 
don said, and lived to prove in his own person, “ is a flower that seldom 
blossom eth in the breast either of a Bourbon or a Stuart,” The time is 
like to come for shewing whether the Guelph soil be a more congenial one. 

HALL. 

I doubt the fact;— but all this is little to the purpose. 1 hope at least 
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we shall escape the reproach of having in any stage of the drama acted, or 
declined to act, from motives or dissuasives of the kidney you point to. 

NORTH. 

In one sense I admit what I was talking of is little to the purpose. You 
and I, Timotheus, may crack with commendable composure about what is 
likely to turn up in the land, after such a period as the Skipper probably 
looks to — you and I, my hearty, or any one else 

“ Cui bis octavum trepidavit -fl&tas * 

Claudeve lustrum.” 

But what say you to the case of the juvenals ?— the rising chicks of the 
cause y — mine ancient favourite’s stanch and able descendant, for example, 
or his historian, worthy to fndite goodly matter of all Scottish Worthies ? 
Would you tabic this pack at The Stove ? — »u. 

HALL. 

I should like to have a good round swinging bet on your both being visi- 
ble — Nestors as ye are— at the first drawing-room after the proclamation of 
George ami Victoria— for I’m clear against allowing Hanover to part com- 
pany. 

NORTH. 

I am more interested to hear your views about Ireland. That cable be- 
gins to creak in good earnest, however. 

11 AT-Ii. 

Just as it ought to do. If you will read, as I have lately done, for the 
first time, I blush to say, Spenser's Dialogue, on what he calls at its out- 
set “ t hat rich unhappy island,” and so downwards through Temple, Swift, 
and the rest of them, to the Moores and Shiels of our own day, you 
w ill be thoroughly impressed with one great fact, namely, that Ireland has 
never yet been properly conquered— and another not less important— to wit, 
that thnjmonor she is so conquered the better; and then, I apprehend, you 
will agree with me that the main question is how to find or fix on the best 
time and pretence for beginning the real subjugation, and that that question 
is now likely to be settled in precisely the way most, desirable for us Tories, 
—I mean by some horrid outbreak of the Catholics— consequent on the 
concession by, or for, the Protestants, of the last of the demands which 
they, the scamps, could possibly bring forward, qua Catholics. 

NORTH. 

Halt, friend ; I thought you had tipped us something like a speech in fa- 
vour of the passing of the Duke’s “ Relief Bill V” 

HALL. 

Vf vcarL There was still one little black drop of dirty Whig blood in my 
body, and it was then that it got squeezed out of me. I admit that I was 
quite in the wrong as to the view 1 then took of the working of his Grace’s 
measure ; and I have no doubt the glorious old fellow would say as much 
himself if he were here among us, which I am sure he would much enjoy 
being — but as to tin* measure itself, I maintain it was a most fortunate thing 
that it passed. But for that, w r e should never have known how the ship was 
to right again. What you call, and always called a blunder, and which no 
doubt was a blunder, quoad the persons that moved in it, was, nevertheless, 
in itself, the cleverest thing that could have been hit on for the safe and easy 
attainment of our ultimate objects. It was, in short, necessary to bring mat- 
ters to a point. We had got both internally here in Britain, aud more so still 
as to Ireland, and our whole system of Irish connexion, into a false state- 
hut how revocare gradum ? That was the difficulty — and this has solved it 
— evidently — quite evidently. 

NORTH. 

In short, the coachman had got on a wrong track, and when that sort of 
thing occurs, the best way is al ways to drive oh slick, as your friends the Yan- 
kies say, till you near the precipice, and not to haul up even then, but go 
the whole hog, as the same classical vocabulary expressed) it, and make a 
clean Sam Patch job of it— at it, my tits, ’ware bolting — down you go; when 
oncewe’re snug at the bottom, we can easily move round to the other ex- 
tremity, and avoid accidents in future. 
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TICKLER. 

Phacthon never sketched a shrewder programme. 

HALF.. 

W'by, 1 hope, after all, I am not among a conventicle of heathen infidels. 
Surely, people can’t outlive the sexttnn dccimum lustrum , or even (my own 
case, heigho!) the octavum % without being pretty well convinced that mat- 
ters don’t go on either for good or for evil in this world of ours, merely 
iiecording as the human movers-apparent thereof happen to be dull or 
shrewd in tlieir own personal guesses as to the working of this as yet un- 
tried tiling, or that, lam not more satisfied of my own existence, than of 
the continual superintendence and efficacious control of Providence over all 
the springs and evolutions of the political system ; and the creed you seem 
so well disposed to smile at, amounts, after al£ to nothing more than a con- 
scientious application to public affairs of the old maxim, “ whatever is, is 
right”— a maxim for which I beg leave to claim quite as high a descent as 
the poet does for hav™. 

TICKLER. 

Hang it, arc ye up to Greek too ? 

nu.L. 

Arc, aye, and I suppose 1 need not remind you that old Homer himself 
has ieft us the whole essence of Toryism compressed for eternal use, in 
three sounding hexameters, that might be printed on the rim of a half- 
penny. 

TICKLUi. 

Repeat your credo. 

II A LI.. 

UK uyettfov 7T0XvK6lCU\ir, m ' KClgMVOC : 

’ Et; hxnhtv; — u cd&'K6 Keovy vrect; ccyKo>>v,ur t TM 

'SxTizrr^ev r Ozuifct; iw rfinv uifictcitevr,. 

MILLION. 

A right dulcet triplet for the ear of Mein Metternich. 

TICKLER. 

Well, and I for one am by no means ashamed to confess, that 1 feel my- 
self waxing more and more Austrian, every winter of our discontent that 
rolls over my bald pate. 

NORTH. 

Come, Captain— I’m a country gentleman— translate. 

HALL. 

In the absence of Sotheby, here goes : 

Whene’er the Whig impostors have their swing, 

They rob the People, and oppress the King ; 

Rut King and People soon detect their jobs, 

And pluck the plunder from tlieir bursting fobs ; 

Scorn rises in an universal shout, 

And seen them trundled to the right about. 

NORTH. 

Very good doctrine — Thanks ! 

MILLION. 

Perhaps the Captain could favour us with a Hebrew edition also. 

IIALL. 

To be sure. Do you think a right-minded officer would ever have, the 
brass to preach a sermon, even in The Ship-Church, without having made 
himself a bit of a dab in both of the original tongues? Tell that to the 
Marines ! — 

ms'TT Tim Siarrm ithnDn-DxviS# rteo 

north. 

You must review my friend Wrangham’S edition of Walton’s Prolego- 
mena for my next Double Number. * 
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HALL. 

I wonder you have the face to talk to mo of reviewing. Why, you have 
never yet had a single article on rny Fragments — and here, I think, is the 
fifteenth or so on Sotheby’s Homer. 

NORTH. 

A great woik, sir, a solid addition to English literature. Tickler, I know, 
calls it merely bad Pope, but he’s no more fit to appreciate such a writer, 
than I am to criticize yours, Captain. 

TICKLER. 

Smoke the Editor ! Come Basileutate Basil, if you want your autobiogra- 
phy to he recorded in Maga, you must e’en pocket humbug, and do the job 
yourself. That, after all, is generally much the most satisfactory plan — and 
l’in sure if 1 were so far left to myself as to turn bookmaker, I should 
never dream of any other. Stick to the old Spanish adage, and never ask 
another man to do for you that which you can do for yourself. 

HALL. 

But what if the thing spunks out ? 

MCLLION. 

Laugh, of course, and there’s an end ; hut lie’s a green hand who ever does 
let any tiling of the kind spunk out. Ilcre’s Mr Tickler now, I warrant you 
he has not allowed a single line of his autograph to appear in any printing- 
office since the beginning of this century; and indeed, if 1 were worth any- 
body’s detecting or suspecting, 1 believe I should follow his example. See 
what an ugly scrape Brougham has just got into, in consequence of the MS. 
of his infamous critique on the liours of Idleness casting up in some 
d-d corner of one of old Willisou's drawers, after the lapse of four-and- 
twenty years ! 

11ALL. 

Why, I doubt if the Chancellor would have given throe coppers to avoid 
tin* grand discovery. What, after all, docs it signify ? Who was to detect a 
future kelson of Song iii these Middy mumblings about Pollys mid Lucvs, 
and Cambridge Clioristeis, and Sympathetic Oaklings ? — Stuff. The review 
does Brougham credit. It was the making of Byron. 

NORTH. 

1 'pon the same principle that the Reform Bill is to he the making of the 
Tories. 

HALL. 

Exactly. Neither the poet nor the party wanted any thing in this world 
hut to he put upon their mettle. You’ll see what you'll see by-and-bye. 
No more “ Hours of Idleness,” I promise you; no more weak imitations of 
false models; hut sturdy self-reliance — real substantial spleen and venom 
— indefatigable thoroughgoing industry — an universal uproar of applause— 
and Brougham himself only too happy to lift his trumpet in the van of our 
triumph. 

TICKLER. 

In the meantime, wo certainly seem to have set out on a pretty con- 
siderable pilgrimage from the regions of Downing Street. We Bha’n’t shew 
our noses there again for some while, I opine. 

HALL. 

1 hope in God not. We had been much too long in office, and have picked 
up, I must own, not a few scurvy tricks and propensities, which must he 
got rid of effectually, before we have any chance of re-appearing to real 
advantage in that part of the world. • 

NORTH. 

Come, I'm glad to hoar these little admissions, however. I can remember 
the day when honest Masra was in rather baddish odour upstairs, for being 
the only one of all the Wise Virgins that ventured to whisper any thing of 
this sort. We wore all along against the whiggiheation of the Tory System ; 
whereas — hut what were you saying only this blessed minute? I thought 
your theory was, that we had never done any thing hut what was exactly 
right and proper in the circumstances. 

HALL. 

Mot at all. I admit a thousand sins, and, what’s worse, blunders— which 
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must bo repented of and atoned for, uo doubt about that. What 1 asserted 
was, that we had done just what we ought to have done throughout that 
particular stage of the affair that refers to this Reform Question— ever, in 
short, since we were turned out in the end of 1830, by that brutal combina- 
tion between your Ultra-Tories, — God forgive ye I — and the Whigs. O, 
ye old sinners, do you think I’ve forgot your trumpeting of Grey and 
Brougham just before that epoch— your constant sneering at Peel, and 
your savage abuse of the immortal Duke himself? 

NORTH. 

Not being a prophet, which 1 freely confess your Quarterly article on 
Charles X. and rohgnac lias proved you to be, Captain Hall, how could I 
judge of people except from what they said or did about that time V Had we 
not good reason for it, if in sorrow and sadness we did say of the Duke and 
Peel what the fellows that were greediest to lick their spittle then , are say- 
ing loud enough and bitterly enough now ? and, on the other hand, hadn’t we 
heard this dirty griping body Grey bellowing in the House of Lords, in ap- 
parently the. most genuine tone of Toryism, on the subjects of the Currency 
and Free Trade, and I know not how many more of the Whig Conundrums > 
anti hadn't we seen Brougham himself, as Cohbett elegantly expressed it, 

sticking his knees in Canning's back, lending all his gigantic energies to the 
support of a government, the very first acts of which were to throw the 
Papist Question overboard, denounce nil plans of Parliamentary Reform 
whatever as pernicious humbug, and form a strict alliance with n whole 
legion of the cidevant most obstreperous Whigs, on the express condition 
of their putting all their Whiggery into one breeches pocket, and a decent 
quantvlvm of place end pension into the other? How could a mere mortal 
observer pretend to doubt that thr»Me folks were likely to he at least 
sound and constitutional ministers of the crown, ns those soi-disant Tories , 
who had for a series of sessions done little but outrage in every way then 
thought possible, even feeling and principle dear to the great Tory heart 
of Old England r 

nut.. 

Well, I’m sorry I touched that string. At all events, the people you 
blame have seen the errors of their former ways now, and the Tory party 
in Parliament and in the country have once more rallied in hearty union 
round the only efficient chiefs the times afford us. 

Th KLI H. 

That’s exactly the thing, I doubt. During a certain recent, not unim- 
portant handful of days, when Who's to he in Y Who out ? was once more the 
question on every lip, I fancied I could perceive ugly symptoms of the old 
sores being very very likely to break out again, in case a certain bold throw- 
ster had swept the pool. Indeed, the more 1 reflect on all that happened 
then, the more am I satisfied that there is sit this moment no real, hearty, 
sincere union among the Dons of the different parliamentary Cliques of 
Toryism. How do you account for the non-appearance of Peel, or any of 
his coterie, at the Pitt dinner v 

HAII . 

Peel had not been to any Pitt dinner since 1829, and did not, I suppose, 
choose to run the risk of being supposed to have staid away on grounds of 
mere temporary convenience.’ 

TlCKlXR. 

Temporary fiddlestick ! If he had gone there, and made one stout Protest- 
ant speech, /onfessing past mistakes, and promising stanchuess in all time 
coming, ’t.is my belief, the real fellows would almost have cracked the roof 
over him with their cheers. ’Twas au opportunity lost, and the like mayn't 
turn up in a huny again for Peel. 

HALf.. 

It was a glorious scene. 1 wish you, North, had been there, it would 
have warmed your heart for six months. Though I Ntuck all the evening 
to toast-and -water, I confess I felt as if I had swallowed a vat of champagne. 

TICKLER. 

Shall I tell you exactly what 1 suspect to have been the dmou* dcs 
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cartes? You fine folks about St James’s parish may think and whisper 
what you please, but the simple, and to me the consolatory truth is, that 
the gentry you smile at as the Ultras, hare more sterling solid power with 
the mass of Tory population throughout England, Scotland, Ireland; and the 
Colonies, Dominions, and Dependencies thereunto pertaining — aye about 
a thousand times more power than the big wigs you speak of as the 
only efficient chiefs the times afford us. I may be mistaken, but it is my 
firm belief, that if Sir Robert Peel were* to plant himself in one corner of 
any giw?u county to-morrow, and Sir Richard Vyvyan or Sir Robert Inglis 
in another, and each cry, hoop, halloo ! for one pretty man that would rally 
round the Ex-secretary, five hundred with broader shoulders, though not per- 
haps so well-polished boots, would swell tut: Protestant. In other 

words, the Parliamentary Chieftainship has unfortunately been dissevered 
from the popular. There was but one principle, broad and deep, to which 
Tories could appeal as a counterpoise — and more than that — to all the mob- 
flattering nonsenses habitually in these latter days promulgated from the 
Cathedra of Whiggism. Down to 18*29, the real Parliamentary Captains of our 
array leant surely and firmly upon this gallant spear, and none could shake 
their stepN — they then, in evil hour, snapped ami spurned it, and took to a 
reed which presently pierced their sides. A considerable section of the 
host followed their error and their fortunes; but the allegiance, the true, 
hearty, soul-felt faith of the party at large, was at once transferred to other 
hitherto less distinguished persons. By-nnd-byp,the party itself was reduced 
to such a situation, that every one saw nothing could give it even a eliauce 
of salvation, except a general recognition, once again, of some compact knot 
of leaders ; and 1, for one, entertained considerable hopes, that at the ear- 
liest opportunity steps would be taken to present the country with such a 
band, composed, in just and equal proportion, of men belonging to the two 
unfortunately dissevered sets — the Ex-ministeiial “ Wavercrs" of 1829, and 
the unflinching champions of Protestantism of the same epoch. But what 
was the upshot? At the very first crisis that occurred in which it might 
have been possible to hold forth this saving banner of concord, at the first 
moment when the Ex-ministers seemed to have it in their pbwer once more 
to arrange a Cabinet, among fifty \arious whisperings about who was and 
who was not to have a place in the said Cabinet, it so happened, that no- 
body ever appeared even to dream that a fair share was to be tendered to 
the Tories Proper. 

NORTH. 

Why, I doubt if even one of all their gallant array, with the exception of 
a lawyer, whose professional position made his a distinct case, was ever 
seriously talked of for cabinet-office on that occasion. 

TICK!, Kit. 

No, sir, no, — not even within the walls of the Carlton Club-house, an in- 
stitution then about three weeks old, and which had claimed, at starting, 
the support and adhesion of the Party, on the express footing that thence- 
forth there was to be an end of all Clique '-rendezvouses whatsoever* 

I1AL, I.. 

1 believe you were in Loudon at the time. I was not, and therefore can’t 
speak with certainty as to some of these matters. But surely, surely, you 
never fancied it possible that an efficient government could be formed 
mainly of the Ultras ? I know, esteem, and even admire some of them — 
but 1 can’t suppose anyone of themselven ever to have entertained an idea 
so extravagant, • 

TICKLER, 

I know several of them pretty well, and esteem them deeply, and admire 
the talents of some almost as highly as I do the principles that hold them 
together; but it never, most assuredly, entered my noddle to conceive that 
they could make the real working pith of an administration. They coukl 
as soon fly. But no more could the others do without them than — they by 
themselves ; and iny complaint is, that one heard of no feort of attempt to- 
wards some decent amalgamation of the two, Bingly powerless, but, if 
united* invincible elements, 
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NORTH. 

short, you- think out of a dozen cabinet places, the half, or nearly so, 

' ov&fot, im ovder to give us any chance, to have been tendered, in limine , to 
' [offiHfrieftds qf the Oxford Blues ? 

TICKLER.* 

Thaffl it. No doing without it. 

MILLION. 

Item acu tetir/isii. But what signifies dwelling on this one little feature 
of the case?' It has been, from w beginning to end, a series of miserable 
blunders. The Captain himself gives up the leal, points when he limits 
his defence to the affairs of the last two years. 

TICKLER. 

*Tis the tost drop that makes the cup run over; and few arc hccustofned 
to look further. The truth is, that from the hour of Lord Londonderry's 
death the doom of our party was sealed for our time. The division bS- 
tween the Wellingtons and the Cannings began from the moment when my 
brilliant friend took his place in the Cabinet of 18:*2. That division it was 
which rendered the Duke’s government weak, ah initio; and if there ever 
had been a chance of its being got over, the absurd, idle, ridiculous quar- 
rel with Huskisson riveted that mischief. The Duke’s souse of weak- 
ness, separated as he was from the Canning! Les, ought to have made him 
throw himself with the most open cordiality on the Protestants ; on the 
contrary, he followed poor Canning's own fatal example, and strove to in- 
vigorate himself by tampering with Whig measures first, and afterwards with 
Whig men. He thus contrived to lose his hold of the only party whom 
he ever in prudence ought to have trusted; while another small, but then 
influential, detachment regarded him e\ory day with growing personal 
fierceness of diHlike ; am], meantime, the gross nm-s of enemies in principle 
laughed at the notion of their being disarmed cither by his borrowing half- . 
leaves (all Errata) from their book, or bribing over a few subalterns from 
their ranks. The Whigs lay by for a promising opportunity of an assault- 
general, and at the moment when that opened on them, they found aLo i lie 
means to maslPU by a side attack, in which those who, though not the Duke’s 
friends, ought to have been their most resolute enemies, were so infatuated 
as to lend them a hand. Down went the Duke, and up came Whiggery in 
all its glory. 

NORTH. 

The consequences ought to have reconsolidated every shaken link on 
the other side; and I was in hopes such had been the case— now at least. 
But Timothy, it appears, has his reasons for considering the old rent as 
even at this hour only slurred over with filigree. If it he so, more ’s the 
pity. 

TICKLER. 

If it be so ? Why, you have not yet said a syllable of one wee bit chink, 
that, unless I be sorely mistaken, has as much to answer for as to the la^t 
of oujr, tribulations as any that yawns in all men’s view. 

HALL. 

What may this be? Do you allude to Lady ? 

TICKLER. 

Not I ; petticoats be bang'd. I allude to a not-uncommon suspicion, in 
which I am sorry to toll you 1 have for some time partaken, that there is a 
crack within a crack, and that while the Ex-ministers are far enough from 
having really reconciled themselves to the Ultras, they are not even com*- 
plctely at one inter sc. In short, I fear there is but too much ground for 
questioning the solidity of the tie that seems to unite iiis Grace of Welling- 
ton and the Right Honourable of Tam worth. 

HALL. 

WHat a chimera! (begging your pardon.) How could any jealousy 
spring up between too such persons so situated with regard to each other, 
their party, thciAountry, the world ? Crcdat Judceus ! 

TICKLER. ' * 

I hare hardly the honour of being personally acquainted either with the 
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Duke or Sir Robert Peel— perhaps they are the orily^twd very ftnjipenjtfnen 
of *ny own times with whom I have never happened to 2nd 
same round dinner-table— but that, among other consequences of 'rftowpfa 
cial life, must be put up withal. My notions of them can, fnorefots, 
have been formed from little better than the usual sourc^| of information 
patent to all the lieges— and they will, of course, pass fofWh&t notions so 
formed may be worth. It is, however, an opinion 1 have long ago takenC 
up, that when a really able, and active, and self- relying peer happens to 
be Prime Minister of this country, it is next to impossible that be should 
not presently begin to regard with no very friendly eye that Cabinet-col- 
league who has the lead of the House of Commons. Among the many 
heavy blows that, partly with, and partly without design, Mr Pitt inflicted, 
during his long career, on the aristocracy, not the least important was that 
which resulted, perhaps unavoidably, from the mere circumstance. of the 
length of his sway supreme,— I mean the fact that, during his day, a genera- 
tion had sprung up to whom the very idea of any but a Commoner being 
Premier, Beemed a something which abolevit attas . The chief business of 
the State had occasionally, before his reign, been transacted in the Lower 
House during limited periods, hut his almost lifelong tenure of office ac- 
customed the public generally to think of that as the natural, the fit, in 
fact, the only lit place for it to be dealt with pro virili . The unfortunate 
notion has never since been seriously shaken, and every member of tlie 
House of Lords who has, in the intervening period, tried the thing, has 
found himself sorely hampered accordingly. In all such cases the Pre- 
mier has found himself somewhat in a false position. But the embarrass- 
ments that must have surrounded the Duke of Wellington, probably far 
surpassed those that any of his noble predecessors within the last century 
had had to encounter. 

IIALL. 

Very well; and you’ll allow him nerves proportionate, I calculate ? 

TICKLEK. 

Sans doubte — nobody questions the glorious Duke's neaftes — triplex illi 
circum corda robur ! But observe the absolute novelty of linTcase. He was 
the first English Prime Minister, perhaps, since the Duke of Newcastle, that 
could not speak. 

HALE. 

Not speak I \\ hy, I once heard Lord Brougham himself characterise one 
of liis Grace's speeches in the House of Lords as sublime . 

TICKLEK. 

I am glad to hear that, or any thing else, to Lord Brougham’s credit; hut 
I certainly never heard of it before. Let me guess — could it have been a 
personal explanation V 

HALL. 

Hum — yes — I believe you have guessed right enough there. 

MHITII. ° H 

Nobody doubts that every great man must occasionally be eloquent 

TICKLER 

No — no— nobody. Strong feelings of assaulted honour, or outraged pride, 
can, I doubt not, stir a Wellington for a few seconds into a Demosthenes; 
and 1 can easily believe that he may have flung out, on some great occa- 
sion, in which his heart, more than his head, was concerned, a score or so 
of sentences worthy of being written in gold. But what signifies alf this, 
if a man be under ordinary circumstances a dry, cold, hesitating, mane, 
abrupt, confused mouthpiece of his own government ? When 1 talked of 
speuking > 1 did not allude to any thing so lofty as bursts of passion, which 
in a man likeWellinglon, high led with thirty years of universal applause 
, and veneration, a personal explanation is most likely to consist of. J^»r the 

jogtrot rhetorical round-round-roundabout of a popular assembly, depend 
- upon it, he was never born ; and 1 am apt to conceive, |2>r 1 say nothing 

E qsitively,).that the conscious want of a qualification which he probably in 
is heart despised, aud despises, and ever will despise, may have had* no 
trivial share— not only in the quarrel which we pow know to have sprung 
vol. xxxii. no. cxcvm. 2 c 
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up almost at the outset between the Duke and Canning as co-members of 
Lord Liverpool's cabinet— but eke, if it does exist, which our friend in 
the cloth shoes seems to persist in doubting, in that quieter grudge which 
I have fancied 1 could smell out between him and the ore-rotundo-est of the 
moderns* 

U ALL. 

Well, I wonder to hear you ascribe sentiments of so petty a cast to minds 
of such calibre* 

TICKLER. 

My dear Basil, this is an age of vigorous intellects, but not of great 

minds. 

HALL. 

I have come in contact with some such, however. 1 have breakfasted 
with Bolivar— I have lunched with Napoleon — 1 have dined with Welling- 
ton— and now, blessed be the stars above, here am I drinking tea with 
North and Tickler. 

NORTH. 

By them, with your leave. 

HALL. 

Oho 1 This is bringing us back to the old controversy again. 

NORTH. 

Under favour, I am entirely in order. The concern we have been chat- 
tering over during our last bowl, and your six last basins, resolves itself 
into a mere umbra of the much more interesting one we Btarted with. 

HALL. 

I don’t take you, for once. 

TICKLER. 

What Kit means is, that both the Duke and Peel are of your own d d 

heretical sect of the Hydorites. From all I have ever heard, it is, 1 am sorry 
to say, extremely doubtful to me, whether any Prime Minister of this country, 
as Prime Minister, lias been on any one occasion gloriously drunk, since 
the exit of Wiiam Pitt. 

Mt'LLION. 

Tell it not in Gath. Did you not observe what the Standard said the 
other day against the Bin of traducing one’s party ? 

TICKLER. 

And when did I ever do any thing else but extol them to the seventh 
heaven, in black and white Y But is a man never to spirt out a single mouthful 
of the raw truth , even viva voce under the impenetrable sanctity of one’s 
own roof-tree V Mr Secretary Mullion, the chain is on the door, and not a 
bonnie lassie in the village has the slightest suspicion but that 1 am at this 
moment 

u Wasting what poets call the midnight taper,” 
ovcrjlume or Du Bos. 

* NORTH. 

All right that. But, Captain Hall, though our friend is fond of putting 
things in a broad, and therefore sometimes peradventure in a coarse light, 
I suspect you must allow there is some homely truth at the bottom of what 
called out my worthy secretary’s admonitory reclamation. Is if* or Is It 
not, a fact, that the days of what is vulgarly called good fellowship, were, 
after all, mqre favourable to the maintenance of lively, lovely brotherhood 
of feeling among politicians, than this new dandyfied era of milksoppism ? 
Come now, sneak honestly, could any of the worst misfortunes of late 
years have befallen our party, bad our chiefs been real hearty bowsing lads 
of the old three-bottle school ? 

tickler { mgs ,) 

& Vixi regulis majorum, 

Dicens jocum, miscens jorum. ■* - 

In pistrinis, in popinis, 

In coquinis, In cuiinis, 
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Hue et illuc, istic, ibi, 

Empsi potus plus quam cibi. 

Hue et illuc, &c, 

Puer, sen ex, imindum to turn 
Tauti ease quanti potura 
Semper duxi : mallem mori 
Quam vitare vitam Tori ; 

Sobrius est juriffendus agno, 

Ebrius Alexandro Magno. 

Sobrius est, &c. 

Mores hie mutantur nondum, 

Hodie idem sum qui quondam ; 

Haurio mixtum, haurio me ruin, 

Neque Whiggior sum quam eram-^ 

Pleuus rnixto, planus niero, 

Quolis nunc sepultns ero ! 

PI onus mixto, &e. 

MULLION. 

The archdeacon never jingled more charmingly ! 

HALL. 

I yield — I yield — give me a bumper I The Immortal Memory of William 
Pitt I ! I ( Three times three .) 

NORTH. 

That’s a good lad at last. 

MULCT ON. 

O that we could make similar comerts in the high places! 

TICKLER. 

Utinam ! Oh, airs, if — when Wellington and Peel really made up their 
minds to pass the Catholic Bill, which we now know they had done months 
and months befoie any body but themselves suspected ift—they had, in 
place of locking up the secret, and allowing all their best friends to go 
down into the country in utter ignorance ot what was intended, there to 
commit themselves to their allies and constituents by a thousand new 
speeches and pledges — if, instead of this, they liad, the moment the resolu- 
tion was taken, called together some twelve or tivenly good fellows 1 could 
name, Sir Robert luglis,,Sir Charles Wetherell, and Lord Winchiisea among 
the rest, and, after a capital dinner, say at the Ship at Greenwich, or the 
Star and Garter on Richmond llill, and a few rounds of the blackstrap, one 
or other of the two had risen, and in a short, plain, unvarnished orati uncle, 

told the company that the thing mud be. done, and why or — or else they 

must give up the government ; that to attempt to carry such a measure 
without the conscientious, however sorrowful concurrence, and the sin- 
cere and hearty united countenance and support of them, and such as them, 
would be alike irreconcilable to their peisonal feelings as fatal to the 
party ; and, in sliort, thut it rested cutirely with the worthy oompotators 
either to assist the cabinet tot is virihus , or to speak the word, and see it 
break tip on the instant. If this had been done, who can well doubt, after 
what has since occurred, that the Duke and Sir Robert would have received 
the support they asked, and, strong in that support, been able to pass their 
measure in some much less offensive form than it ultimately assumed ? I 
do not, for one. 

NORTH. 

Why, if such a dinner had been to take place, I myself should no doubt 
have been invited to be present, and I think I can safely say that my voice 
would have been theirs, absque mord, 

TICKLER. 

To be sure, it would — But, granting the aid requested had been refused, 
and the Government had on that account gone out, what would then have 
been the result ? Who doubts that, with the great Tory party heartily uni- 

ed on die Opposition benches, the Whigs, coming in under such circuit** 
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stances, would have been well content to yield conditions such as might 
have rendered their bill comparatively a safe one; or that, their said bill 
once carried, and the confidence of the Tory union remaining undisturbed, 
they must, very speedily after doing the deed, have retired once more, and 
been replaced by a Tory cabinet, capable of holding its ground for per- 
haps an indefinite period ? 

HALL. 

The thing might have had a great effect — I admit all that. 

MULLIOX. 

Effect I I’d lay Charlotte Square to the Cowgate that every thing would 
have gone smooth, Falerni exigui jactu ! 

TICKLER. 

And now, again, on this late almost as melancholy occasion, suppose, in 
place of three or four days of stealthy messages, and timid roundabout 
whisperings, and catlike pokings and purrings in the dark, the Duke, im- 
mediately on receiving His Majesty’s commands from Lord Lyndhurst, had 
convened the chief men of all the different Tory sections over a friendly 
board, — say, in that grand dining-room of his own, that lias Canova’s statue 
of Napoleon over the sideboard— and put it to them, inter pocula, to con- 
sider the actual circumstances of the King’s case aud the country’s, *nd 
decide, they, the Tory party at large, not he, nor his own particular sec- 
tion of adherents, what ought to be done — had such a frank course been 
adopted even then, can any body tpicstiou that, while no evil could possibly 
have come of it, a very great deal of substantial good might ? 

HALL. 

Why, the King was so committed that I don’t see, really, how any good 
could have come of any course of procedure that might have been sub- 
stituted for that which the Duke adopted. 

•NORTH. 

Begging your pardon— had the Duke of Wellington been in a situation to 
announce to the King, not his own views, hut those of the assembled repre- 
sentatives of one of the great parties in the state, 1 can, after all, though 
without going Tickler’s lengths, easily fancy that even the King’s position 
might have been essentially altered and improved. 

MILLION. 

Yes — certainly; you are quite light, Mr North— 

TH KLLIl. 

As it appears to me, the course, under such circumstances, would have 
been a short and a plain one. Having ascertained to what extent the Sove- 
reign had really pledged himself, the Tories must have seen that there 
remained only two lines to choose between. They might have spoken to 
liis Majesty in a tone such as no individual, however exalted, nor even any 
mere clique or section of individuals, however distinguished, could have 
been expected to assume, or perhaps justifiable in assuming. They might 
with perfect propriety have said to the King — “ Your Majesty is in a sad 
scrape; we are most deeply afflicted to find that it is so; but there can be 
no doubt that, acting from the best of motives, but through a real misap- 
prehension of what your constitutional duty demanded, you have, permit- 
ted these mad or malignant Ministers of yours to use your name and autho- 
rity in a manner most injurious to the interests not only of your royal’ 
person, but of the house of which you art; the head, and the country of 
which you^re the anointed chief and sworn guardian. We find this abuse 
of your name has been apparently so sanctioned and enforced by some of 
your own words, and even actions, that to convince the nation, by any 
ordinary menus, that it has been an abuse at all, is now hopeless. What, 
then, is to bo done V Is your Majesty prepared to adopt the only course 
by which it is, in our solemn opinion, possible yet to arrest the tide of 
popular delusion, and put a bar to the progress of what, calling itself Re- 
form, is, or at least must inevitably and speedily lead to, Revolution ? Is the 
Mouarch prepared to sacrifice himself, in order that he may yet save 
we Monarchy ? Your Majesty well remembers that wheu a measure lees 
dangerous than the present was urged on the high-spirited Prince, whose 
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blood flows In vour veins, he answered in these words. I will go to Hanover 
first!” 

HALL. 

I suspect there would have been something cousin-german to misprision 
of treason in such a suggestion. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps there would — but what if substantial high-treason, not only 
against the individual King, but the hereditary Crown , were conscientiously 
felt to he involved in advising his Majesty to adopt the only alternative at 
tliis time within his power ? 

BULLION. 

You have him there, Mr North ! 

TICKLER. 

And, after all, is it not clear — est ce qu’il ne saute aux yeux — that his 
Majesty would have run very little risk of any sort, by taking his stand on 
old George’s dictum ? Why, ’tis my opinion that a confession of error so 
gallantly, so heroically put forth — tabled in a form so unimpeachably and 
admirably sincere, noble, unselfish, and patriotic, would have had the effect 
of rallying the whole nation round William I V., personally, in a style never 
equalled in the history of the last three centuries. 

NORTH. 

Not a doubt of it. If he had gone to Hanover he would have been called 
back by acclamation within a fortnight. « 

TICKLER. 

Yes, ves— -but even granting that had not happened, where was the won- 
derful sacrifice to be encountered ? I know llanover well, and a right plea- 
sant place it is. Ample are the halls of Herren hausen, and grand are the 
ancestral woods of the llartzgebirgpn I As Wordsworth singeth, 

“ Fair scenes for childhood’s careless days— 

For sportive youth to stray in; 

For manhood to enjoy his strength. 

For age to wear away in.” 

Come, fill the glasses, Mordecai. 

MILLION. 

Obey the tinkle of the Dcvil-drcadless Jong shaft— (Sings.) 

“ O send Lewie Gordon hame, 

And the lad I darena name ; 

Though his back be at tlie wa\ 

Here’s to him that’s far awa\ 

Jin/ hone ! my honest many 
My firm , heroic , honest many 
Weel wad / my tnte King hen 
Among ten thousand modern men! 

“ O to see his face again, 

Back restored to lawful reign— 

A freeman worthy of the free — 

That’s the lad we’d a’ gang wi\ 

Jlcy hone, c. 

“ O to see this princely one, 

Safe re-seated on his throne !— 

Then a* our Whigs wad disappear, 

And Tories hail the jubilee year ! 

Iley hone ” {re. 


1TALL. 

Very well sung— but our host’s notion never occurred, I venture to any* 
to any human mortal but himself. However, my good fellow, what If your 
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assembled Tories had not felt themselves entitled or inclined to offer any 
gucli precious advice as you have been suggesting ? 

TICKLER. 

Why, if they bad not done so, sir, it must have been— I conceive we may 
take that for granted — only because of their feeling that even compliance 
with advice of that antique cut could no longer arrest the flood of mischief 
—in short, that even if the King went out, the Bill must go down. 

HALT.. 

Well, what, theu? 

TICKLER. 

What then Why, the Tory party in both Houses of Parliament should 
have openly declared their feeling that such was the case — allowed the 
Government, without further ado, to carry the Bill in statu quo — and, in 
short, seceding for a time t/t n body* left the uiuriixcd responsibility on the 
Ministers, and avoided needless delay, vexatious to a large proportion of 
their fellow-subjects— to say nothing of a bundle of Londonderryiims and 
Ellenboroughisms, offensive to all the world. 

II Al.L 

I don’t see that what Inis been done leaves the case much different. The 
secession, such as it was, has been sufficient to let the whole Bill pass, nay, 
to pass with some rather deuiocrulical additions, and the creation of Peers 
has been avoided — quite as well as it could have been by your tactics. 

NORTH. 

I set much store by that feature of the case ! The creation has been 
avoided. 

tickler. * 

The idea of such a tiling has been thoroughly familiarized to us all ; and 
no man can doubt that it will be reduced to practice, sans phrase , ic the 
existing peers should ever again pluck up courage enough to place them* 
Belves in the way of the Tyrant-Demagogues— which 1 don’t believe they 
ever will do — not 1. 

HALL. 

A fig for such wire-drawing! They will rally again — and that right early 
—on some occasion when more support, from without may be looked for. 
At all events, here they are as yet intact, and we ought to hope. “ As I 
said in my synod sermon,” Cheerfulness is a duty. 

i icklei*. 

Intact! I had much rather have Keen their dignity openly violated brrvi 
tnanu, than giving way to a mixture of threat aud bribe.—' 1 say bnbe—i or 
the importance they have at least seemed to attach to the There preservation 
(pro tempore , too) of the outward gauds of their order, when they felt and 
knew that its authority was set at. nought, but too well, 1 fear, entitles me to 
use a mean word on a melancholy occasion. Much better for them would 
it have been, that a hundred blackguards should have been forced among 
them, than that they should have, by conceding all that was really wanted, 
made themselves parties to the perpetration of the crime. As some Romau 
Bays, Rartu ineluhus .stl rrum ! 

NORTH. 

The intruders would have received forthwith some sticking soubriquet 
They would have been felt by themselves, as well as by the rest of the 
community, to form a class apart. 

tickler. 

lobe sure— they would, in case of the public mind coming right by-and- 
bye, have been found drawn up by themselves in their own dirty corner, 
ready-made victims for a new Schedule A — and there an end of them ! 

ML" ELI ON (sings.) 

Schedule A. !— Schedule A!— 

Spite of Altliorp and Grey, 

We shall hear of thee, darling, this many a day ! 

Neither Boroughs nor Peers 
Will take edge from thy shears— 

Which must clip yet borne sdveges richer than they. 
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If the fact be so clear, 

That *tis insolence sheer, 

When the Peers with Elections at all interfere*** 

Is’t not plain as a pike. 

Riper Reason must strike 

At the Midwife-Election— whose product’s a Peer ? 

Then, what prop shall we bring 
For so monstrous a thing 
As a peerless, and, maybe, unpopular, King ? 

Schedule A [—Schedule A !— 

’Tis not once and away ; 

I feel certain, dear Schedule, you’ll sweep all the ring. 

When you’ve done with the Blacks— 

And the Tithes— and the tax 

That vile corn-growers piled on poor corn-eaters’ backs** 
Where, I ask, are the rents 
Of the Pittish per cents ? 

Shall Cornhill be more safe than Mark-Lane or Almack’s ? 

Borough, Peerage, and Crown, 

Each, We see, in list go down, 

As they chance to encounter the Schedular frown ; 

And, for certain, sweet Jews, 

You may shake in your shoes. 

Since the Adjective is but the beard of the Noun. 


FULL. 

Capital ! Why, we must have you up to town in the Spring. You coma 
nearer to Theodore than anybody I have met with in the line. 

NORTH. 

, Don't seduce Mordecai. — an uHoful lad; you would only spoil him. 
Timothy, the bowl’s as dry as Macculloch. 

ticki.hu. 

’Tis now high time for a flask of champagne. Mullion, you’ll find him 
up to his chin in ice behind that large paper copy of the last volume of 
Lodge. Untwist the wire, like a hero, and set about another creation . 

MILLION. 

To hear is to <#ey ! (Jit.) Well, there’s no denying that a caulker of 
Aix makes a prettyish parenthesis, here and there, in a Clarendonian three- 
page-sentence-paragraph of the Broth. Now, taste that. 

HALL. 

Excellent ! — well, almost thou persuadest me !— I begin to think it very 
possible that a more liberal infusion of the old-fashioned principle of jollity 
might really have had a considerable effect in soothing and sweetening the 
inevitable asperities of conflicting and rival interests and ambitions in the 
upper sphere of life. John Bull, after all, is none the worse for his grog 
any more than his prodigal son, poor Jack. 

MULLION. 

I thought in your last series you had spun a yarn to the praise and glory 
of the Cocoa- system. 

HALL. • 

Wait till Easter, and you shall have a hearty palinode. 

NORTH. 

That’s right — and pray don’t forget to give us a chapter on Sea-songs— I 
mean the real homespun staves — none of your Dibdinisms about " sweet 
little cherubs that sit up aloft,” and such Cockney flams— but the true, ori- 
ginal outgushings of the warm heart that beats beneath the pea. 

HALL. 

I shall take a note of your suggestion. Depend on’t, the whole of my next 
HvraUon shall be redolent of the spirit. 
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tickler* 

Do you recollect, North, a conversation on subjects something akin to 
wliat we have been handling, that occurred one of the evenings that you 
and I dined with George the Fourth (God rest him !) at Dalkeith ? — lieigho I 
much about ten years ago, I think ! 

NORTH. 

I never heard his Majesty more entertaining— you allude, of course, to 
his dissertation on the decline of British loyalty, which he was inclined 
to attribute in the main to the long series of non-convivial reigns bctwc»en 
Charles the Second’s time and his own. Faith, it was a rare scene of royal 
high-jinks, to be sure. Honest David Stewart of Garth was present, if you 
remember. — Gads! how he snorted with glee — and then the Laird o’ Cock- 
pen, and the closing threesome reel of those hairy madmen in the filli- 
liegs ! 

tickler. 

Glengarry was great— Lord Huntly sublime— indeed, almost every body 
sbone in some way or other; but the King himself certainly played the 
first fiddle. lie was charming that night — 1 never remember to have seen 
him more so — and came out, inter alia, as the very Horace Walpole of the 
secret antiquities and private history of royal wine-bibbery. 

NORTH. 

Ay, and a sound, shrewd theory of his own, too, which he expounded, 
and, to dear Garth’s mind, established. 

JIALL. 

Let ’e have it. 

NORTH. 

Speak, Tickler — Fve just lighted my cigar. 

TICKLER. 

Why, he said the Revolution of JtfyH was chiefly owing to the abstemi- 
ous habits of James the Second, which gradually drew him out of the 
sympathies of the High Church party; and shewed, I think, very clearly, 
that the monarchical principle was never at all re-invigorated among us, 
until the ultra-jovial propensities of Sir Robert Walpole came to the support 
of it, wavering and waning as it had been through the unsocial period oF 
William III., who only snoozed over a nipperkin of Schiedam with a few 
Dutch favourites, and the still weaker one of Anne, who, though well dis- 
posed to the bottle, could only, being a queen, indulge alone, and being a 
woman, of course, in cherry-bounce. George I., as ins descendant admit- 
ted, was a heavy boor, who bad no idea of the refined and humanizing 
luxuries of a festive board, but merely swilled occasional lu quart of black 
mum, with the brute eagerness of a thirsty horse over a pail of ditch water. 
His son was not only as dry a bear as himself, but a petulant prig to boot, 
and must have upset every tiling, had not his Prime Minister been the man 
he was. Then passing on to the beginning of his own father's reign, his 
Majesty explained how clearly the American affair must have been quite 
fatal, but for the intensely convivial predilections and potatory prowess of 
bland Lord North ; and again, how the Constitution was preserved amidst 
all the hurricane fury of tho-first French Revolution, simply through the 
never-sufficiently to be extolled Bacohanalianistn of Billy Pitt and Harry 
Dundaa,and their principal assistants in the good work. Lord SidmoutlfH 
love of port carried us over the dismal epoch of Pitt’s retirement at the 
peace of Amiens, and then the great man c ame back to Downing Street, 
like a giant refreshed, to push the decanter with a triumphant hand down 
to the last moment of his invaluable career. His Majesty freely admitted 
that he himself was not at all sensible to these great truths, until his eyes 
were opened by the lesults, in Parliament, of the thin potations patronised 
by that smart little body, Perceval, and after him by good solemn Lord 
Liverpool— a state of things which, as he observed, must have been abso- 
lutely ruinous, bad its influence not bean counteracted by the contempo- 
rary carousings of Carl ton-house. Thus, providentially, as it were, he said, 
whenever we had had a water-drinking King, we had been provided with 
a-bdwsy Premier ; and vice versa, when the Premier was a milksop, the 
Prince had rarely failed to be a jolly companion* 
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NORTH. 

It was a luculent diatribe ; and if a Bo zzy had been present, would bare 
much gratified posterity. 

TICKLER. 

He summed up, if you recollect, with some rather gloomy anticipations. 
My brother Frederick, he said, is a true fellow, but woe to England if a 
time shall ever come, when the tinkle of the crystal Bhall be a rare sound 
both in Windsor Castle and the right-hand corner of Downing Street 1 I 
can never forget the tone in which Ids Majesty spoke these words. 

NORTH. 

Peel was present, and, though he said nothing on the subject, I hoped 
at the time he would have laid them to heart. 

MULIJON. 

From Mr Tickler’s account of things up yonder, I suspect the lesson 
was nearly thrown away. 

TICKLER. 

Entirely. When at College, I have heard, he gave considerable promise, 
but from his first entrance on public, life he began to fall off, and has not, it 
is currently said, been known to take his dose decently during several Par- 
liaments past. And hence, 1 presume, the want of a hearty following 
among the younger hands. Indeed, they have, on many recent occasions, 
shewn strong symptoms of revolt, and there has been even open enough 
talk of electing some statesman more imbued with the ancient time-hal- 
lowed veneration for the worship of 

w The barrel-strider, ivy-garlanded.” 

NORTH. 

What a pity ! As for the Duke, lie lias been a twoglass-of-slicrry man, I 
believe, ever since the battle of Assaye. 

TICKLER. 

Eh on! I fear it is but owrc true a tale. And this sort of nonsense to be 
persisted in, in front of such a prince of merry after-dinner darlings as 
nrougbam I Quos Jupiter vuh portiere l — and then our present King/ God' 
bless him, seems to be by no means aware of the doctrine so ably enforced 
by his august predecessor ! These grand “ banquets” of half a hundred 
Christians at a time — mere mobs of Jockey Clubs, or Nulli Secundus Clubs, 
or Toy Clubs, or mixed messes of outlandish mountebanks, harnessed with 
cordons — these, sirs, are no substitutes for the snug little circles of five to 

eight, in which our late lamented Sovereign felt it his duty to delight. ’Tie 
a horrid business ; and what darkens our prospects still more is the likeli- 
hood of a lady reign to succeed. Heavens f if a new race of Statesmen don’t 
spring up, wliat have we before us ! 

NORTH. 

I was much cheered by the amusement of this Carlton Club, the very 
name seemed to have been chosen with an eye to the drooping condition 
of post-prandial business ; and 1 pleased myself with anticipating a Jong 
series of industrious, perse \ ering, unflinching hilarities, — all the repentant 
chieftains of our host striving who should most zealously and successfully 
enforce the immortal resolution— 

“ If any pain or care remain. 

Let ’s drown it in the bowl.” 

TICKLER. 

Alas ! even there we have had a disappointment. The thing's next door, 
1 fear, to a failure. Once or twice 1 had the satisfaction to overbear, as I 
thumbed the Standard, or Albion, in the long corridor, the agreeable tenor 
of Wetherell warbling, “ Ale, good ale ! thou art my darling 1” or Sadler’s 
magnificent rich bass, rolling out “ Sally in our Alley,” but with a few 

such exceptions, all ascribable to the innate, unconquerable rightminded* 
ness of the Ultra Section, there was little to cheer my heart in that quarter. 

NORTH. 

I thought you seemed to insinuate that the younger bands generally 
were inclined to be orthodox. 
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TICKLER. 

Yes, I believe they are; but they are sorely tied down, those of them ' 
that don’t adhere out and out to the Episcopal purple, by the example of 
their seniors. There is, however, much to be hoped for ; and I rejoice 
indeed to say so, among the juveniles. I am persuaded that such fellows 
as Ashley, Mahon, Porchester, Pusey, Walsh, Wrangham, Praed, and many 
others worthy to be classed even with them, want nothing but a little en- 
couragement to turn out genuine jollifiers ; and it is pleasing to know that 
the hopes of the Irish and Scotch youth, with whom they commingle, appear 
every way disposed to set them a right example. Our own trusty friends, 
Robert Adam Dundas, Charles Cumming Bruce, his brother Sir William, 
Sir John Hay, Whytbank, your cousin Lord Selkirk, Captain, young Hope, 
Lord Stormont, and, above all, the Duke of Buccleuch, are sound shoots 
of the tough old Caledonian tree, and likely, Deo volente , to work a world 
of good in this line as well as in others. 

NORTH. 

Aye, and I believe we may count against next session on a stanch and 
stalwart addition to your muster-roll in the person of the princely Buo 
cleuch’s brother. Lord John, by all accounts, has taken the held in Teviot- 
dale, backed by Willie Ogilvie of Chesters, and other true lads, in a style 
that would have rejoiced the heartstrings of glorious old Earl Walter, or 
dear lamented Duke Charles, to behold. This is as it should be. Thank 
God, the Queen of the Border is safe. 

HALL. 

Glad to bear that, however. Come, you’re all veering round to my own 
point of the compass, after all. Hope for ever, say 1. 

TICKLER. 

There’s another good symptom up yundt r . For many years past the chief 
rendezvouses of what they rail fashion, lmd certainly been so many hot-beds 
of Whiggery; but the tables are turning in that walk also— indeed, old 
Grey himself has been heard to grunt something about the women being 
against him. 

I1ALL. 

To be sure they are — but don’t blame our Tory dames of high degree, 
that it is only now, on a really immediately pressing emergency, they have 
begun to bestir themselves in the line you point to. It’s in fact a deuced 
difficult thing for a woman to bt* what’s called a leader of fashion, unless 
she brings with her at least a demi-equivucal reputation j and in that sort 
of article our market has, it must be admitted, been always, comparatively 
speaking, very much understocked. In times like these we can get on 
without that species of stimulant, and you will now, I am persuaded, see 
the swing of dandyism run faster and faster to our side. 

MILLION. 

A fig for Alraack’s ! Let’s look nearer home— what’s to be the upshot 
here in our own good town and county V Who stands for Lanarkshire ? 
How does Sir George Murray get on in Perth ? — Colonel Lyndsay in Fife? 
Are you really sure that Elliot is to be defeated in Roxburghshire ? How do 
the subscriptions progress ? Is there to be plenty of the ginger ? 

NORTH. 

Perth seems all but safe — Fife and Roxburgh are quite so— I am ex- 
tremely happy to hear, that though the young Marquis of Douglas may, if 
be choose, walk the course in the west country, he cau do so only occause he 
distinctly forswears that line of politics of which the Duke his father is at 
heart sick— as how could the first blood in Britain be otherwise ? — In Mid- 
Lothian, Sir George Clerk is as snug as possible — and last of all, I believe, 
Mr Blair may now be considered as landed, in Auld Reekie. I much 
regretted that Sir John Forbes would not stand ; I have loved that house 
through three generations, and feel almost a paternal pride in the rfrh pro- 
mise of this young gentleman’s talents and virtues, which all his modesty 
won't prevent the world's doing justice to belyvc . But since he would not 
come out on this occasion, a more honourable substitute certainly could 
,nofc have been found than Blair ; and the party owe him a deep debt of 
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gratitude for the frank hearty zeal he met their call with. He, as I said, is 
now safe. Even in Leith, Aitcheson appears to be driving the Clerk of the 
Pipe before him like a bundle of chaff. Come, Mordecai, you have had 
Borne hand in these domestic triumphs. Tip the Captain one of your broad- 
sides. He’ll smoke enough of the allusions to enjoy the Musa Triviality 

MILLION. 

Captain Hall, you’ve heard, no doubt, of the Right Honourable James 
Abercrombie — and Sir John Dalrymple, baronet — and John Archibald Mur- 
ray, Esq. — and Francis Jeffrey, Lord Advocate for Scotland — and eesome 
Aytouu, President of the Cowgate Union— and so forth 't 

HALL. 

Every body knows Sir John, and the Advocate, and the worthy and 
amiable, though Wkiggish, John Murray; but who the mischief is Squire 
Aytoun V 

MIJLLION, 

A younger brother of some Fifeish Lairdie, and a hitherto neither famous 
nor followed perambulator of the Outer-house boards, who, having stepped 
into that bewildered roundhead Ceordie BrodieV shoes, as tribune of the 
rascality in these regions, has of late shot up into a quasi-personage, and 
really bids fair, if only one Tory stands, to share with him the represen- 
tation of the capital of old mother Scotia, to the sore and bitter humilia- 
tion of the Lord Chief Baron that is or was, commonly called Grieve Aber- 
crombie, Sir James Gibson Craig of ILiccarton, Bart., (whom you may re- 
member as long Jamie Gibson the W. S.) — this eminent cavalier’s clever 
underlings, Jeffrey and Murray, Adam Black, bookseller there, Peter Brown, 
Jamie Spittal, Sandy Craig, and tutti quant u 

HALL. 

A pure radical, in short, giving gallant battle to the mealy-mouthed, 

* MILLION. 

Just so — although Aytoun, to do him justice, was not always a radical, 
but, on the contrary, did yeoman’s service the last time thftf spirit was up 
in these quarters, havimr, in fact, lost several inches of hide at the trot of 
Airdrie, the Canter of Kilmarnock, and various others of those illustrious 
scenes which stamped deathless renown on our own Sour Milks of Attica, 
in the year of grace 1H21, and have been duly commemorated in the Tyr- 
tiean strains of John Lockhart and Peter Tytler, co-laureates in those 
days to the well-booted Myrmidons of Klclio, Hay, and Donald Horne the 
reaver. 

HALL. 

Pooh ! pooh ! What signifies looking so far hack as the twenty-one ? Let’s 
have your stave, however, Mr Secretary. 

MILLION. 

On the Conservative principle of upholding rank and station, I suppose 
I must begin with the gentlefolks. Well, here goes— 

A NT: W SONG 

FOR THE ELECTORS OF TI1U COUNTY OF MID-LOTIIIAN. 

Tune — “ The Young Loch invar” 

** On ! The gallant Sir John is a Knight of renown, 

And from London post-haste he linn lately come down, 

Having fairly got out of that innocent scrape 

Of the Banners, and Mottoes, and bits of Black Crafte; 

So that trumpery story may pass and begone. 

Nor stain the fair fame of the gallant Sir John! 

u To be sure there are some, who, in their simple way, 

Still give an account of “ that glorious day,” 

Which, were it believed, it were awkward to tell 
When a Knight lias Explain'd his own story so well ; 

But of these^foolish people there surely is none 

Whonf you’d weigh m the scale with the gallant Sir John J 
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« Though half of our town's folk the treason might see, 

Or think that they saw it— 1 'tis nothing to me— 

They were only spectators — and can you suppose. 

That they either could sec, or describe it, like those 
Who were part of the mob, or perhaps led it on— 

Or harangued on the hustings like gallant Sir John ! 

“ Nay, though Aytoun himself, the Disclaimer disclaim, 

That would rob him of half of his merited Fame— 

If ’twere bard to condemn him, ’twere surely more hard 
To question the faith of The Scottish Bayard— 

For a bard must recur to the days that are gone 
To find a compeer for our tacAc-less Sir John !” 

HALL. 

Very fair, Mr Mullion. Well, all this sort of thing is quite new here 
away. Streets placarded— ballads a-bellowing — pothouses opened — hust- 
ings, harangues — banners and processions, and “ a* the lave o’t.” 1 must 

say, I wish you joy. 

TICKLER. 

Why, the ballads swarm out every morning by the skop-full. Mullion’s 
are the best, but there are twenty besides him at it late and early. Come, 
Mordecai, fill the glasses, and clear your pipes for another touch of the 
treble. 

MLLUON. 

Most of these productions are, I must own, disfigured with horrid coarse- 
nesses. I hardly know how to choose a decently cleanly stave among the 
bunch. There’s one begins well — A Parody on Byron’s Senacherib ; but 
it runs off into fearful filth. I can give you but the opening verse. 

north (aside.) 

Lord ! how delicate my secretary’s becoming ! lie’ll be fit for Campbell 
or Bulwer by-and-bye ! 

MPLUON ( Sings,) 

“Abercrombie came down like a wolf on the fold, 

And his pockets were furnish'd with Devonshire gold ; 

And his pale senseless face was as fearful to see, 

As the dark troubled wave on the deep Galilee. 

“ Like the leaves of the forest, when summer is green, 

The Whigs in the morn with their banners were seen ; 

Like the leaves of the forest, when autumn hath blown. 

That host on the morrow lay wither'd and strewn. 

“ For the breath of the Union caipe strong on the blast, 

And bung’d up the Chief Baron’s eye as it pass’d ; 

And the hopes of the Whiglinga are gloomy and drear. 

When they think of the ‘Pipe* and * Two Thousand a- year.’ ” 

That’s all that’s producible. But these things, even the worst of them, seem 
to go down, and may therefore teach the Whigs a lesson. 

TICKLER. 

I grudge Abercrombie nothing. His appointment was perhaps tlie most 
flagrant outrage on Tory feeling that the Duke of Wellington was wild enough 
to perpetrate during the worst era of his staggering statesmanship. The man 
was offensive — the motive could not have been other than Bmall — a poor, 
silly dream of niMitralizing a solitary great Whig interest in England, at the 
expense of trampling, in open visible contempt, upon the whole of the most 
Influential class of men in Scotland, But let byeganes be bycMtaes. I 
think I’ll venture on a ditty mine aiii sell noo. "What for no V And wlmt 
for should it no be on Johnny Murray, braw worthy fallow though he be ? 
Them that conies to the fish-market maun mak up their minds for creeshy 
^ creels. Captain Hall must understand that this Whig lawyer comes of a 
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Tory household, and received, when yet in his cradle, a valuable sinecure in 
the Scotch Exchequer, from his good old father's friend and coeval, the late 
Lord Melville. He has been, iu short, all his life what they call M Clerk of 
the Pipe.” What the name means 1 can’t say ; but the thing runs, I have 
heard, to the tune of something like L.600 a-year, which, considering that 
John must now have held the office for at least half a century, would seem 
to point to not a bad tottle of the whole. 

MULLION. 

Exactly thirty thousand pounds of public money received, for doing 
nothing, by a stanch and consistent friend of the people— that’s all* 

TICKLER. 

Well, well — he’s a capital, $t>od, gentlemanlike fellow, for all that;— but 
here’s the strain which now delightcth, at his expense, the worthy burghera 
of Leith’s uuromantic town. — {Sings') 

“ The Clerk of the Pipe is a man of some weight, • 

And nothing will serve him but serving the State; 

And the State being rebuilt on a broad-bottom’ d plan. 

He has fairly set ui> for a Parliament-man. 

Sing down down, down derry down. 

“ He’s a gallant Reformer, and ever lias been. 

And abhors Sinecurists and all tilings unclean; 

Being bravely resolved, as be often has shewn, 

To make war on all Sinecures— saving his own. 

Sing down down, down derry down. 

“ He’s an Orator too, — though a copy, they say. 

Of leather-] ung’d Jacky, the ‘member for Bray; 

And he’d fain be a wit, — though by some odd mischance. 

It reminds one of Jacky just learning to dance. 

Sing down down, down derry down. 

“ But though dull to the eye, and more dull to the ear. 

Though heavy in front, and most heavy in rear. 

Tin* path of ambition he still must pursue. 

And exhibit his parts. Oh ! my country, to you ! 

Sing down down, down derry down. 

“ So with two or three speeches got up with due care. 

And two or three jokes somewhat worse for the wear; 

And two or three friends, such as one might suppose. 

In the good town of Leith he his nakedness shews, 

Singing down down, down derry down. 

“ In Leith, then, behold him, discoursing .at large, 

Of all that has never been laid to bis charge. 

His contempt for the rich — his regard for the poor — 

But as to the fact of his own sinecure, 

Singing down down, down derry down. 

<c ‘Then,* quoth he, • I not only must make my appeal, 

In behoof of myself, but of all that’s genteel, 

Fora mercantile town you will never degrade. 

By choosiug a member that’s risen by trade.’ 

Sing down down, down deny down. 

“ Says a Voter,— All this may be good in its way, 

But will you, my good sir, have the kindness to say, 

How among the Reformers you thus should appear, 

With your sinecure place of six hundred a-year V 

Singing down down, down derry down. 
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“ His Clerkship to ibis answer’d never a word. 

But look’d round in a way that was very absurd; 

And I merely will add, since his own mouth is shut, 

If he went as The Pipe, he came back as The Butt. 

Sing down down, down derry down.” 

MULUOX. 

# I think I can cap that, howsomdever ; though, how to make the Captain 
comprehend any thing about the soubriquet he is to hear so often repeated, 
1 can’t guess. As to the rest, you must know that Murray is proud, though 
a friend of the people, of his gentle descent — which is all right enough In 
itself, for he comes of the Tullibardine bloocb^and indulged himself in some 
sneers at the mercantile pedigree of his antagonist, Mr Aitchison, which 
were very unworthy of his own good taste in the first place, and wofully 
ill calculated to conciliate the loons he was haranguing in the second. 

NORTH. 

The truth is, Aitcliisons a well-connected man, and in appearance and 
manners, as well as character, quite a gentleman ; much more so, than one 
can lay a finger on in every corner of the Parliament House— but all that 
signifies nothing— so to your chant. 

Mull io x (sings). 

Am — “ TheLammie ” 

* Whar ha’e ye been a* day. 

My puir Bottom ? 

Whar liae ye been a" day, 

My witless, weary Bottom ? 

I’ve been the voters for to woo, 

In Leith ami Musselburgh too; 

The carles they leuch, and erook’d their mou 1 , 

And cried — Awa wi’ Bottom I 

“But did ye flcecli and speak them fair? 

In troth did I, quo* Bottom ! 

Say, did ye fieeeh and speak them fair ? 

Adeed did I, quo’ Bottom : 

I spoke them fair, as fair might be, 

And roused their wit and honesty,— 

Then we’re the mair unlike to thee. 

My voters Baid — Od rot ’em ! 

“ I took my pipe and play’d a spring, 

Quo* feckless, silly Bottom, 

A dull, newfangled AVhiggish thing. 

Quo* heavy, hopeless Bottom : 

I swoor that pensions were a shame. 

And sinecures were sair to blame,— 

This put the people a’ in Uame — 

Sic clash frae pension’d Bottom f 

“ They said, Ye maun your Pipe resign—* 

I’ll no resign, quo’ Bottom : 

They said, Ye maun your Pipe resign— 

1 canna do’t, quo’ Bottom : 

It’s been my meat, it’s been my claea. 

It’s been my comfort a’ my days ; 

The voters Raid, Then gang your ways, 

Ye fause and greedy Bottom ! 

“ O Aitchison’s o’ low degree, 

Quo* mighty Bully Bottom ; 
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There's no a, Peer upo’ his Tree, 

Quo’ vain and senseless Bottom, 

But frank and hearty, kind and leal, 

He kens our wants and wishes weel 
We’ll send all Lawyers to the deil— • 

Sae down wi* windy Bottom !” 

NORTH. 

Very well ; but I think we’ve had almost enough of these local Fescen* 
nines. Can’t you start something a little more general ? You’ll weary the 
Skipper, I fear. 

IIALL. 

Quite the reverse. Come, Mull ion, give us something on the Aytoun 
fellow you mentioned. 

MILLION. 

W’ith pleasure — and I'll take a tune that you can all join in at the chorus 
•—to wit, Carla an the King come.— (Sings.) 

n Here’s a health to Aytoun, 

Health and wealth to Aytoun ; 

He’s the man we understan’— 

Here’s success to Aytoun I 

“ The Tories they have had their day, 

The lang-tongued Whigs have said their say; 

But Freedom now comes into play. 

And cries * Huzzah for Aytoun !* 

Here’s a health to Aytoun, &c. 

“ Nae doubt the Whigs were for the Bill, 

But yet to us they’ve nae gude- will. 

But are the same Whig tyrants still. 

And hate baith u» and Aytoun ! 

“ Nor was it them that gain’d our cause. 

But us ourselves, who, clause for clause. 

Aye keepit at them wi* the tawse. 

Laid on by ineu like Aytoun 1 

“ And noo already may be seen 

The unco difference between 

What they’ve profess’d and what they mean, 

Which isua lost ou Aytoun ! 

“ The path, they say, to all is clear— 

How do they mak the fact appear ? 

They ask — three hundred pounds a-year, 

From members sich as Aytoun ! ! I 

,c And though that clause withdrawn may be, 

AVi’ inony a base and Whig-like lee, 

A moudewart itself iniclit see 

’Twas aim'd at us and Aytoun I 

“ Then how they shew their shameless face, 

Dealing themselves in jobs so base. 

And yet abusing power and place, 

To humbug us and Aytoun ! 

“ There’s Abercrombie, who would rob 
The country by a vile Whig-Job, 

And ca’s the people • Ayto un’s Mob’— 

Yet he’d contend wi’ Aytoun ! 
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* But mob or no, we’re no to toil 
To mak A placeman’s kettle boil. 

And he maud e’en gie up the spoil, 

If he wad stan* wi’ Aytoun. 

“ Theresk Murray too, who’s known to dear 

A guid sax hundred pund a-year. 

For doing— -what doth not appear— - 
Must be shewn up by Aytoun l 

u At Leith he’s had the face to say, 

* If I’ve the Pipe, yet I’ve to play’— 

And that, in short, he earns his pay, 

Like us or honest Aytoun ! 

M But this he’d best have let alone, 

For in due time it shall be shown, 

His pipk, like others, lias its duo.sk, 

A joke I got from Aytoun l 

“ Jeffrey himsell, o’ Whigs theavale, 

Is feckless, fushionlcss, and frail, 

And through the reek lie’ll hae his kail. 

Gin he appear ’gainst AUoun. 

44 Weel do we ken, iu time o’ need, 

I T p yonder he cam little speed, 

And this last clause has dune the deed. 

As lie shall hear frau Aytoun, 

“ Then, brave Reformers, stainch an’ true. 

The path o’ honour still pursue, 

The sacred cause depends on j ou, 

Of freedom and oi Aytoun. 

14 And you, Auld Reekie’s doebters fair, 

See that the ribbon ureev you wear. 

For look around and teJJ me where 
You’ll find anitker Aytoun. 

“ Chorus. — Then here’s a health to Aytoun, 

Health and wealth to Aytoun ; 

I’ll blythely gie my last bawbee, 

To drink euccesB to Aytoun.” 


HALF.. 

Eh him ! No great symptoms of the doleful dumps in these effusions of 
the Tory spirit in your hyperborean climeH, however. That’s the plan- 
sing on, laugh on : — the mob is, after all, good-humoured at bottom ; and, 
hang me, if 1 expect, when all is doue, that wo shall see half as many raffs 
in the next house as in the present. 

TICKLER. 

Let’s be thankful for mercies. We are already plenteously provided, to 
be eye. ’Tis certainly a comfort to observe, that though Scotland will 
profflmly return more Whigs than heretofore, her pride is still too much 
awake to permit a radical scamp to have any chance, except in a few stink- 
ing earners, where nothing sweeter could ever have been looked for. .But 
1 fear this is far from being the case so generally in England; AH ’tie but 
too plain that exactly the reverse is to be the rule across the water. 

HALL. 

Why, what would you have ? Here’s my boy Hobbio, confessing, that in 
place of 18,000 electors for Westminster, there won’t be above 4000 regis- 
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tcred for the next tum-up. Here's De Lacy Evans howling about the 
same sort of phenomenon appearing in a dozen dirty corners lie chooses to 
be mformed about. By the great Plutus ! God of Battles, I don’t mind of- 
fering two to one that we shall have a Tory majority. I betted, when Lord 
John Russell tabled the original Bill, that not one borough would be practi- 
cally disfranchised — and what would you say now, if I ultimately repock- 
eted my ten shiners ? What, if the very first scene of the new Parliament 
should be ten thousand petitions from tfte people to undo this humbug, 
and replace every thing precisely on its old footing ? Depend on it,1ihere m 
nothing, in rerum naturd , more impossible than to really revolutionize this 
country. We may be disturbed, but ’tis only to rouse our mettle. Th^ mo- 
ment there’s a lull, all comes right again somehow . We Bhall either have it 
in our power to cancel the Whig schedules in toto— or be convinced, of 
what we ought never perhaps to have doubted, that, sehedulize to the end 
of the chaptcr,the national heart is Tory, and that, under whatever scheme 
the M.P.’s may be elected, the majority will never be long enough on the 
enemy’s side to permit of any solid substantial mischief being inflicted on 
the Constitution. 

“ They sin who tell us that can die, 

For that is indestructible.” 

north. 

I had forsworn London town ; but l shall certainly make ft push to be 
present at the opening of the Reformed Parliament. It will afford me con- 
solation, in the midst of all our sorrows, to be ocular witness of the out- 
turning of this Grey gang — for that at least, I augur, is pretty sure to bo 
the Neophyte’s first performance. 

TICKLER. 

You may give the long orlds on that. I defy them to stand a week. As 
sure as a gun, we shall have Joseph Hume Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
ami leader of the House of Commons; Joseph’s late avowal of voting 
against his ronsricnce, with the reason why, was, of course, meant to shew 
the world that he could play the part of a lavish Minister just as ably, need 
occurring, as he filled, before Lord Melville (l think it was) refused him 
something, that of a Ministerial Mute, or, as he has since done, that of a 
radical cheese-parer. A man, though “ most noble,” not unworthy to be 
named in the same breath with the most ignoble, 1 mean Lord Clauricarde, 
that yelping numskull, who disgraces the chivalrous name of De Burghe, 
and in whom I am sorry to see the son-in-law of Canning — he will be Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland — and O’Connell, (Heaven bless his fat sides !) will be Se- 
cretary over the Spoon ; and, in short, with one grand exception, we shall 
see a complete change of the dramatis persona. 

HALL. 

And what’s your exception ? 

TICKLER. 

Brougham will of eourse be Premier. Every Chancery lawyer says that 
the style of his behaviour in Court, of late, can leave no doubt that he has 
made up his mind for one or otlier of the two following alternatives,— either 
to have the judicial part of the Chancellor’s office separated from the poli- 
tical, and, retaining the latter, yield the former to somebody that under- 
stands something of the business, and can maintain a deeeutisli appearance 
on the bench, without being obviously, at every turn, at the, tender merciefl 
of Sugdcu — or to cut the woolsack altogether, and take the post for which, 
by all men’s confession — and women’s, and children’s too — poor doting, 
drivelling Grey is as deplorably unfitted in respect of temper and man- 
ners, as of mind and language— 

The mumping phantom of incarnate spite, 

Loath’d, but not fear’d, for rage that cannot bite ; 

the object, at best, of pity to the Christian Bishops, whom alone he has the 
pluck to bully. 

VOL. XXXII. NO. CXCVIJI. 2 » 
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MILLION. 

You forget the Chancellor’s late attack on Sir Edward. 

TICKLER. 

No— nor do I forget he has crept out of the scrape. All's right. 

NORTH. 

Why should Brougham not play Wolsey over again, and be at once Lord- 
Treasurer, and Lord lligh-Chancellor ? 

TICKLlER. 

I know of no serious abjection, except Sugden, and that one of the de- 
Tices I alluded to, might get over at a leap. Lord Dundonald would, of 
course, be a fair Lord High- Admiral under him ; and, for want of a better, 
perhaps Mullion's Bayard, Sir John Dairy tuple, might be accepted for tho 
llorse-Guards. Then, I think, he would admit things altogether to be in 
comfortable train* 

MULLION. 

Come, Mr North, the bowl’s nearly out again, and Captain Hall has heard 
us all sing, except yourself. Is that the fair thing, reverend senior ? 

NORTH. 

Me sing! I’m as hoarse as a raven, and as gloomy to boot; but come, 
if you won’t let me off without something, I can at least sport you a small 
specimen of heroics. Give me a subject., Skipper. 

HALL. 

’ A subject? What, Christopher among the improvvisatori ? Well, then, 
take H. B.’s sketch of the Vision of the Head. 

vo in it. 

With all my heart — incipc nunc , musu * 

The unequal conference and the vex’d debate 
Of England's duty, and of Poland’s fate, 

Thank God ! are o’er: with faint and feverish lips 
His opiate draught the pensive Premier sips — 

Revolves what Eldon look'd, what Mansfield said. 

And creeps in languor to no rosy bed. 

Deep sleep at length has smooth’d the lofty brow, 

Nor protocols nor pledges knit it now; 

Far irom the care-beat bounds of Downing Street, 

The “ erring spirit” swims in visions sweet, 

Amidst ancestral Deira’s upland roves, 

And high-built Howick’s sea-o’erhanging groves. 

Where blest Content, but yesterday it seems. 

Was not the glow-worm spark of dear-bought dreams. 

But the fixed sunshine of a sober’d breast, 

Whose sins had been repented, and confest,— 

And pitied and forgiven. For man is kind 
To the wept past, and to the future blind. 

How long the flattering demon of the night 
'Mid these soft scenes indulged his fancy’s flight, 

Ask not the muse. The July moon shone clear. 

When whispers low and stern disturb’d his ear. 

Upsprung the chief, in agony of awe, 

And, steadfast in the lambent splendour, saw 
(While darkness veils the garment of the dead,) 

With melancholy eyes great Canning’s head. 

Still as the icy ray upon his cheek, 

The godlike shadow stood, in act to speak ; 

Still — save what spirits pure may taste of pain— ■ 

Scorn without anger, calm serene disdain. 

"And thus,” he cries, “ thy penitential s end J 
Thine Order’s champion thou I— tliy Prince’s friend 1 
Alas ! must England’s law and England’s crown, 

By Dulncss’ dastard spleen, be both struck down ? 
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Greece’s first spirit gave the wound of Greece ; 

The star of Athens paled to Pericles— 

To her own firmest arm and brightest mind. 

Home, weeping blood, her ark of pride resign’d ; 

Even France, when she her air-born hopes must yield. 

Received the judgment on Marengo's field. 

But we ! — What fond illusion waits for ua. 

If, blest beyond them all, we perish thus — 

More wise our liberty, more rich our sway, 

Our ruin unredeem’d— our fate a Grey !” 

He spoke, and vanish’d in the fading beam. 

The impostor woke— and lo ! it was a dream. 

IIALI.. 

Admirable old buck ! Well, Conscript Fathers, now that 1 have once, 
penetrated the sanctum sanctorum, may I hope to be considered as a regular 
member ? 

n out u. 

Come back next month, young gentleman, and we’ll let you bear the 
result of the ballot. One black ball, you know, excludes — and certain 
Princes of Israel, which be not now with us in the flesh, must be present. 
Order a call of the house, Mordecai, for the *20th of September. Good- 
night. 

MILLION'. 

Must we part so soon V But, Mr North, you have Forgot one thing. The 
Captain has not been told that he must scud iu a probationary article. 

'NORTH. 

Very true. Thauk ye for minding that. You must let us have a first- 
rate paper, friend, and that within tins fortnight at latest. 

11 ALL. 

What sort of paper ? — Political ?— Nautical ? — Scientifical ? — Literary ? — 
I'm a jack of a II trades, you know. 

NORTH. 

Aye, and a master of most. Sink politics— leave them to Tickler and 
other rabidly carnivorous animals — you’re too smooth for us in that line. 
Keep your nauticuls for your book ; and as for science, rot it. Can’t you 
wait for the next convention id The Watchmakers, as poor Davy used to 
call them, whether at York, or Cambridge, or Banff, or Belfast ?-»-for I 
trust old Oxford is not to be pestered with-another visitation of the beasts 
in our time, 

TICKLER. * 

An abominable liurnbug ! And the more shame to Sedgewick and Sam, 
that two men of genius could be found so far forgetful of their own place, 
as to countenance the weary, dismal bl eatings of such a pack of one-idea'd 
nincompoops. And the fun ! and the wit! and the ladies! and the lectures l 
and the dinners! and the breakfasts! arid the horsemanship of the Mam- 

moihites ! O ye gods ! No, no, Halt ; sport us an elegant touch of the belles 
lettres. Your last series contains some of the neatest, tersest, and most un- 
pretendingly original criticism, I have lately met with. Don’t you agree, 
Christopher ? 

north. '-V; 

Cordially. The fact is, Captain Hall, that you have a very delicate dis- 
crimination, a very pretty tact indeed, for this department. I saw it long 
ago, too ; but bow, or when, or where, I don’t at this moment think fit to 
tell you. 

IIALI.. 

One syllable of your approbation is, 1 need not say, more valuable than 
all the elaborate compliments l have received of late years. Well, FJ1 at all 
events do my best, Mr Mullion ; for who would not rather be dubbed a 
knight of the Noetes, than receive all the grand crosses between Cadiz and 
Kamschatka ? 

*- . ... . 1 '■ * 

you were well acquainted witk&ord Byron, poor fellow— »d bare you 
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travelled over moBfc of the ground of his masterpiece. Why not take up 
tliiB new edition of u The Childe ?” It is certainly the most interesting 
volume that has come out of late ; and a good vigorous paper, with copious 
extracts from the notes and so forth, if produced in time, could not fail to 
answer. I wish Murray had asked me to give him a lift in the way of 
notuUc y for 1 think I could have supplied him with something not unworthy 
of a place among the rest, and I own 1 should rather have liked to see my- 
self figuring here and there, as well as Jeffrey and John Wilson, and others 
who are mere boys to me. Come, captain, will this do ? * 

HALL. 

Peut-6tre. 

TICKLER. 

Capitally, Hall. But don’t forget to ask what’s come of some magni- 
ficent stanzas on Vattek Beck ford, which I once heard repeated, with infi- 
nite gusto, by an Irish bishop (who shall be nameless), and whicn must of 
course have been meant for canto first of Childe Harold. They were superb 
— quite in Byron’s highest flight, and would have been prime kitchen unto 
our kail. 

NORTH. 

The new verses on the Dilettanti— I mean their humbugging London 
Dilettanti — should be quoted — and don’t omit that charming ditty on the 
Girl of Cadiz, which Byron originally designed to fill the place now occu- 
pied by a dismal concern. The lines on Sir Wiliam Cell, too, must come 
in — they are very clever, though quite unjust — for Gell is one of the most 
learned of the virtuosi, the prince of the sect, indeed, to my mind — and a 
capital good fellow into the bargain, and many the merry day lie and I 
have haci together in this weary world, I can tell ye. 

tickler. 

I wonder, by-the-bye, that the editor of the English Bards, in his new 
aeries, has omitted to mention one of the best specimens of Byron’s light- 
ness to a puffing or pasquinading people — his alterations of the epithet oil 
Gell in that lampoon. In the first edition, he said, 

“ I leave topography to coxcomb Gell,” 

In the second, this was turned to “ delvina Gell and in the third, unless 
I be dreaming, the Satirist, having in the interim made Sir William’s ac- 
quaintance, wrote “ classic Gell.” The last epithet, I presume, is the only 
right tme — though 1 don’t know why a man should not be both classical 
and coxcombical, if he has a mind— I mean a young man — which Gell was 
in those days, and a very handsome one to boot, as you would wish to see 
on a summer’s day, or any lady in Naples on a winter’s night. Ilcigho ! 

NORTH. 

Take in the volume before Harold, by all means. I never read the half 
of the little poems there given until this came out, and I must say they 
much surprised me. Some of them I can’t believe to have been written, as 
we see them, at the dates affixed to them. He must have polished them 
up in after years — If not, *tis a wonderful case, for they are worthy of his 
best period, and quite unlike the real “ Hours of Idleness.” The notes to 
that volume, too, especially to the English Bards, are terse and piquant, 
and will look well in an article. 

MCLLION. 

The sight of Byron thus handled makes a reader of my standing begin 
almost to wish the time were come, when a body might expect to have 
others of the great cjxle of our age dealt with in the same fashion. I don’t 
wish Wordsworth dead, God knows, nor Coleridge neither, but what curi- 
ous things would be editions of their early lyrics, illustrated with notes a 
la Byron ! 

NORTH. 

Aye, very true, and you may live to be gratified with them. I hope I 
sba’n’t, for they’re both much my juniors. Crabbe, however, dear old fel- 
low, is gone — and I do hope we inay see his opera omnia rendered thoroughly 
intelligible ere many more months go *ver our heads. J know of no body 
efpoeWy so likely to rise in popularity, from this kind of clearing up of 
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allusions— and if I may judge from the few letters he favoured me whit, 
his own correspondence would go far to furnish the wherewithal, 

TICKLER. 

There’s a braw time coming for all of them. Meantime, I have inter- 
leaved Don Juan, and meau to tender the Emperor my own illuminations 
of the only work of Lord Byron that I ever could bring myself to care very 
much about. 

NORTH. 

Ah ! hang your care ! Well, odd things will turn up. It is now, I be- 
lieve, certain that they have laid their hands somewhere on Byron’s often- 
talked of Letter to the Editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, and that we are to 
have that by-aud-bye, as an appendix to the production it, is chiefly connected 
with. 

HALL. 

Yes, I heard of that in London, and was heartily amused to understand , 
that Byron never doubted the writer who used to lash him in Maga, in her 
wild frolicsome days, under the name, style, and title, <Jf Presbyter Angli- 
canus, was 1 ?-— - But guess. 

NORTH. 

Presbyter Anglicanus ? I quite forget all about him. 

UA1.L. 

Well, then. Lord Byron had quite made up his mind that Presbyter An- 
glicanus meant — tlie llev. Dr Chalmers ! — ha! — ha! — ha! 

TICKLER. 

Capital. Well, I think I must e’en mount a shovel-hat upon this. 

NORTH. 

I’m glad the Letter’s cast up, however ; and hope wo shall have it unmu- 
tilated, 

* With all its horrors bristling on its brow,” 

even though iny pwn noble self should chance to come in for a skelp, or 
so. How could such a man be taken in, as lie was, about such things ? 
Only to think of liia confounding the Btyle of a Tickler with that of a 
Chalmers ! 

1IALL. 

Probably he was not so well versed in the Doctor’s works, as be seems 
to have been in our landlord's. 

NORTH. 

The more’s the pity. Few works of any time, and none of ours, would 
have had so fair a chance of turning his thoughts in the right direction. But 
really it will lie rare fun to hear Byron blackguarding Chalmers for having 
called Don Juan a blackguard, for that, 1 ihiuk, was about the substance o? 
the Pseudo-Presbyter’s sermon. 

TICKLER. 

Perhaps, now that I rank with l)r Chalmers, a volume of Practical Dis* 
courses for a certain quarter might toddle off pretty briskly. 

NORTH. 

No doubt, especially if opened with a life of the venerable author, and 
garnished with footnotes, explaining the various moods of his mind when 
he penned the grave effusions, the individuals whose coses he felt it right to 
be glancing at, & c. &c. &e. ’Twill be a valuable tome. Give us your head 
too, bands and all. 

TICKLER. 

Nay, nay— no bands— at best I’m but a stibbler.— Well, then, Basil, you 
wHl yoke on Byron in the meantime. 

MULLION. 

By-the-bye, I believe I can repeat an Epigram of Byron’s that has never 
yet been in print. It’s only a versification of a fact, but you may like to 
stick It into your article. $ 

HALL. 

Let’s )iehr it^-But Murray’s sure to have laid his paw on it for his next 
Volumeter he’s been beating the bush in all directions. 
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MUtUOJf. 

Very likely— ’tis no great matter. Here it is, however, in the meantime* 

Leatiitr-brebcues' Laktuorn-j UVS. 

Sir Thomas Lethbridge, fresh from Somerset, 

Hot stalking down Whitehall Maceulloch met. 

“ Where now. Professor ?” — “ Bin to llorton bent, — 
l*ve just discover’d the true Bense of Rent.*’ 

44 Aye !” chuckles cheerily the Lord of Lund, 

On lateral doe-skin slaps a brawny hand, 

And, his purse jingling in the Scarecrow’s ear, 

Cries “ Ulnt ! 1 1 More Kent than e’er you finger’d ’s here/'* 

Tl( KERR. 

Not bad— but why tlie skit at WiJmot Horton ? 

HALL. 

O ! Horton side® with tho lady, I believe. 

mirth. 

Make a copy, Moidecai, and send it up in case of accident** to Joannes 
de Moravia- — and ask hitn to let’s have the sheets of the next volume of his 
Byron qunm primitm. By the advertisement of the contents it will bo 
even a richer one than the last — and, by-lhe-bye, write to l’inden too, and 
tell him I’m much obliged to hitn for his Illustrations. He has got upon tho 
right track at last; real localities and leal poi traits are worth all the imagi- 
nary fiddledees we used to be humbugged with, under the name of Jflu s- 
tration<i — and nothing can lie more exquisite than his execution — and I 
hope the sale will be upsides with the annotated poetry itself. 

Ml 1 1 ION. 

I don’t know if you have seen the Inst brochure. It has a charming head 
of Lady Byron, who has, it seems, sat on purpose ; and that’s \ery airrec- 
ble to hear of, for it shews that her ladyship has got over any little soieuess 
that Moore’s life occasioned; and is now willing to contribute anything in 
her power to the real monument of Byion’s geniu* — I mean a ieally in- 
telligible edition ol his ojwtti omnia. 

NORTH. 

I’m delighted to hear of this — ’tis really very noble in the unfortunate 
Lady. I net er saw Iter — is the face a slrihiug one ? 

Ml M ION. 

Eminently so — a most calm, pensive, melancholy style of native beauty — 
and a most touching contrast to the Maids of Athens, and Annesley, and alt 
the rest of them. I’m sure }ou’ll have the proof Kinden ban sent you 
framed for the Boudoir at the Lodge. 

north. 

By all means— I mean to do that for all the Byron Beauties— But come, 
lads, do you mean to sit all night v 

TlfKII'R. 

Kheu ! must you really go then ? Nev er sorrier to part wP you all— 

11.11 L. 

An revoir then, gents. But pray let mum be the word ; for if Tom Hill 
should hear of it, l*m sure to see myself in the Chronicle. 

NORTH. 

So wvh the better. Captain. It would act as a puff for “ Series the 
T iiiRii*— but as jrou please. Mulllon, do you canter on, and see that the 
'sold woman has the devil ready, by tho time the Captain and I reach the 
lodge. And by-tlw-hyc, it will bo sharpish work driving three miles in this 
moonlight— so, Murdoch!, my boy, you may as well bre w a Bfahop.> 

•* i (voices without*) 

Mr North’s carriage stops the way. 

Exeunt oMnes. 


Printed by Euttantyne and Company, Edinburgh* 
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f I'm notis v.vn fOIl I'M, 

Alpha, 1 

“ Pnivv conspiracy,” the Kubrick says : 
Ami such petitions served for simpler days ; 
I3ut if on prayer not yet we turn our back, 
(like history ruled 2 an outworn almanack,) 


1 Alpha, of course, is to he considered merely as the general opening of 
the Alphabet. You command from the vestibule a peep into the interior 
of the building, and prepare yourself to perambulate leisurely the various 
apartments, some of which are now disclosed to you afar off, and dimly. — 
Moudkcai Mi llion. 

I may add~-you soon perceive that the Guides who have kindly under- 
taken to show you the Lions, me both of them Political Antiquaries, t. c. 
Tories, but the one much more hopelessly encrusted with the secretions of 
prejudice than the other, who perhaps in the course of cantos may be dis- 
missed as convalescent. Meantime they both welcome you to the scene of 
your curiosity with an air of rueful enougli gravity ; and you comprehend 
that, though the one may be more likely than the other to solicit your atten- 
tion to the dark side of every picture, your chance of doing juetice to your- 
self in the inspection will be considerably improved by having a cool third 
hand to pluck you now and then by the skirts, without, however, interrupt- 
ing audibly the dialogue of the two venerable sympatetics; in other words, 
that you will do well to cast your eye from time to time on the annotati- 
unculse of your obedient humble s^-vaift, Morgan O’Doherty. 

1 The poet alludes, 1 believe, to *the only rule of the Right Honourable 
Nick Conyngham Plunkett, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, that has as 

VOli. XWIL NO. CXCIX. 2 E 
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Let. litanies, reform’d to suit our lot, 

Cry, Lord deliver us from public plot ! 

To the deep echoes of some dastard den, 

Her whispers Treason scarce entrusted then ; 

But now, to harbinger her noontide pace, 

Rags elbow ermine, bludgeon jostles maee : 3 
Speak, swelling harlot, which may please thee more, 

Thy Grey’s true blue , 4 or Althorp’s tricolor ? 

Priest, Atheist, Pimp, and Prelate share the toil. 

Smith strives with Taylor, Maltby with Carlyle , 5 

v ■* 


vet been considered as settling tlie law on any one question whatever. lie 
is, however, a judge from whose future exertions infinite good may be anti- 
cipated. Ts 7 o inau of that order and profession appears to have more entire- 
ly emancipated himself from the obsolete inodes of thinking so generally 
connected with the study of precedents. lie is, indeed, in every sense of the 
word, (except .perhaps one,) a liberal man. Regarding his past history, and 
his present conduct, I indulge myself in the anticipation that we may live to 
see him the Camiucerls— ( save only as to the dinner department — tor that's 
expensive) — his and my native Island. From the description of a supper- 
party given by one of his lordship’s honourably and reverend sons, the Vicar 
of Bray (County Wicklow), by my intelligent friend Prince Puekler Muskaw, 
I do not conceive it to be probable that the transference of the Church pro- 
perty of Ireland to the Roman Catholics will form any serious obstacle to 
the arrangements now alluded to. It is indeed well understood tbatibis Ho- 
liness is quite prepared to grant dispensations as to the matter of celibacy to 
such of the Anglicau Incumbents as may be inclined to take the tonsure, 
rather than to part with their benefices — a class which charity bids us hope 
will turn out to be far from inconsiderable in a numerical point of view. Old 
Beresford, Jebb, Brinkley, and the like, will, of course, “ die and not live,” 
or in some way be got rid of — and among other openings for rational divines 
of respectable family, and useful connexions. Red Hats already bestride 
Archiepiscopal Mitres “in the spirit of my dream/* — M. O’D. 

3 I suspect here an allusion to Gray’s description of Lord Chancellor Hat- 
ton “ leading the brawl” — 

“ The Seals nml Maces dance before him. 1 *. — M. O’ IX 

4 Whether Lord Grey’s ribbon extraordinary of the Garter is called 
True Blue % merely to mark that it has a real existence, in opposition to Lord 
Althorp’s Tricolor flags at St James’s, which had not, but were only wished 
for, and, under a mistaken impression that they did exist, lauded byhiaiord- 
ship ; or whether the Poet designs a sneer at the jtulc blue of the notv and 
hitherto not much sought after order of the Guelph Chivalry,— is a point on 
which I hesitate to decide. If the latter be the just interpretation, surely 
our author is rash in his reprehension. How coubl such personages as the 
Lords Fiederick and Adolphus Filzclarence, Ac. attend the Coronation 
without stars aud ribbons of some sort ? Would he have approved of Extra- 
ordinary Garths for them also ? One thing I must add, and this is, that Earl 
Grey’s decoration sets ofi’his bodily presence to much advantage, and that a 
toothless inditer ot billets-doux may bo the better, on occasion, for this 
sort of pride, pomp, and circumstance. And, by the way, though Lord Pal- 
merston has not yet lost his teeth, (physically speaking,) he also may be 
excused for fancying that the Grand Cross of the Bath might be of service 
to*an Aphrodisiack veteran.-— M. CM), 

The Reverend Sidney Smith, authdt of Peter Plymley’s Letters, Ac. Ac. 
&c.. Canon Residentiary of St Paul’s, Prebendary of Bristol, &c. Ac. Ac., and 
most probably the next on the list for a place on the Episcopal Bench In Eng- 
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And Barnes* dear Blomficld, 0 prescient of Ids call, 

Uu consecrates and beautifies Whitehall. 7 

Yet why, stern monument of high-souTd crime 1 
Why scrape thy wrinkles for a pantomime ? 

Why furbish now the shadows Time had strewn 
On each memorial vault of conscious stone ? 

If that black tragedy’s colossal show 
Deserved a vestibule of Inigo, 

Claims not our poor melodramatic trash, 

Of equal right, some plaster-piece from Nash ? 

Insult not Jones’s marble — nor invade 
’¥ith cockpit parodies a Martyr’s shade. 8 


land— the Rev. R. Taylor, “chaplain to his Satanic Majesty,” &c. &c. &c.— • 
the Very ltev. Hr Maltby/Lord Bishop of Chichester, &c. &c. &e.— and 
Richard Carlyle of Fleet-street and Hoisemonger-lane, Esq., &c. &c. &c.— 

arc all too well-known and appreciated to require specific comment 

M. O’J). 

It is well known that the Right Honourable and Right Reverend 
Charles .lames Blomficld, Bishop of London, Editor of some Sreek plays, 
ixc. <Su\ &r., had the advantage of being stimulated in Ills academical exer- 
tions at Cambridge by the constant competition of Thornaftd^arneH, Esq., 
A.M., whose leading articles in the Times Newspaper, (as Mr Moore justly 
observes in a Life of Lord Bvron, justly commended in terms of great 
warmth hy that Leading Journal of Europe,) fairly entitle him to n place in 
1 ho first rank of English literature. The rivalry of men of such eminence 
could not ha\ e terminated otherwise than in the establishment of a generous 
and cordial friendship— of which accordingly the history of their respective 
lives present* innumerable and highly interesting traits. Considering how 
many of the inferior contributors to the Times have of late been sworn of 
his Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council, and taken tlieir places at the 
table accord burly,’’ 1, for one, consider it as indecorous that a similar dis- 
tinction 1ms not been conferred before now on the Editor, whose not lightest 
labour is probably what Hohhouse imputed to old Gifford of the Quarterly 
Ret iew — >“ pointing the periods of the Under-Secretaries.” (See the Right 
1 louournblc Sir J. C. Hobhouse’s preface to llie 2d edit, of his History" of 
the Hundred Days, ft work which ought to be in the hands of every lover 
of liberal principles in Church and State.) — M. O’D. 

7 The abolition of the Whitehall chaplainships is, as yet, one of the most 
creditable features in Dr Blomficld’s history as a Diocesan. The bigotry 
and intolerance of the old Universities required more admonitions than 
one— and 1 believe this was sharply enough felt in the proper quarter. 
The beautifying of the ci-devant banqueting-room, middle window and all, 
is still in progress, but whether under the Right Reverend Prelate’s super- 
intendence, or that of Lord King, I know not with certainty. Much leBB 
can 1 venture to guess whether the furbishing alluded to, has been under- 
taken with any view beyond the obvious and highly commendable one of 
fixing public attention, more vividly and permanently than might otherwise 
have been, on the degraded character of the present age of English archi- 
tecture, as exhibited over the way in that horrible Babylon of Lumber 
recently erected between the llorse-Guards and Do wning-Strect.— M. O’D. 

8 I consider the whole of this paragraph as unguarded, and, in fact, sa- 
vage — that is to say, if I am right in into preting its purport to be neither 
more nor less than an insinuation, t^at Rash holds as mean a place as an 
architect when compared with Inigo Jones, as Lord Grey does as a politi- 
cian when compared with Old Noll. This is barbarous upon Nash, who 
has already realized more cask (the best criterion of merit in all depart- 
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Why call up Cromwell's ghost to dwindle Grey ? 

In each behold the impress of his day ; 

Nor, pondering well what was and is in vogue. 

Much marvel that for villain we have rogue ; 

For cautious virtue dared by blazon'd vice, 

Weak candour gull'd by fawning artifice ; 

Sly flattering falsehood for a hero's will 
In arms avow’d — for Naseby’s blast, a bill . 0 


ments) than ever gladdened the fingers of Inigo, Wren, or any humbug old 
Italian among them all : 13ut perhaps 1 have somewhat mistaken the f t of 
the lambics. — M. O’D. 

a I quite agree with the speaker here, in thinking it a waste of time to 
draw parallels after the manner of Plutarch, between his Serene Highness 
Oliver, Lord Protector, and the Right Honourable Charles Earl Grey, 
Prime Minister of England. As yet, at least, such speculations appear de- 
cidedly premature. What character they might claim at a later date, let 
Prophet Irving inform us, and lie will hardly do wrong, in beginning after 
the established style of prophetic denunciations, with something about “ the 
burden” of England. — M. JM. 

Nevertheless, looking over Prydeu’a “ Heroic Stanzas, consecrated to the 
Memory of liis Highness Oliver,” &c. &c. &c., 1 have marked a line here 
and there that one might almost already venture to apply to the existing 
worthy — Ext&uph gratia, 

“ Fori uni', that »*.*wy mistress to tin* young. 

Tint to Iht aunVnf .s rvants coy and hard — 

Him at tlur ago hoi favourites tank'd among. 

When she her bcM-loved Poiupey did discaid,” 

(How curiously predictive of this Oesar's triumph over his coeval Mag- 
nus!) 


il And yet dominion v;« not hi* design; 

We owe tint Messing not to him, hut Heaven, 

Whieh t oftir act* nnanutjhl reirauls did join — 

Jtewanis that Jess- to him, than us were given.” 

In fact, the L. 120,000 per annum, divided among his lordship and his 
lordship's sons and sons-in-law, and brothers and, brother*- in-law, even 
unto the fourth and fifth generation of such as loved him, ought to be con- 
sidered as benefits conferred not on these eminent individuals, but on the 
body of reformers, i. e. the nation. They are our representatives in these 
matters ; nay, the humblest member of the Rinningham Union, or even the 
Edinburgh one, has a right to consider Karl Grey as holding the blue rib- 
bon in part as his (the patriotic cobbler’s) proxy. What follows is remark- 
able : The transference, in general, of borough influence from places under 
Tory influence, to others connected with the liberal aristocracy, is ex- 
actly indeed prefigured in these lines 

“ lie fin "lit scrim* t»f Fortune , os of Fame, 

Till by new i/uijjs the Eland might he shewn 
Hf conijntibls, which he > trow’d where'er he came, 

Thiele as the galaxy with shirs is sown.” 

Vvnat language could point more clearly to the L. 120,000 than the first 
of the above lines v — to the New boundaries Bill than that of lino second ? 
— or to the milk ami honey of the crammed constellations of new consti- 
tuencies (about Durham, in particular) than the ultimate and penultimate 
or this quatrain V r 

Another peculiarly applicable vers^ is the 17th : 

<c 'jo him h'*r -ably Tt^rwd Ireland fUVrt/’ See, 
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The Tut suits oj Tobin*. 

Look not in fliese low lustres for the peers, 
Whether of roundheads or of cavaliers — 

If they’ve no Hampden, Eliott, Vane, or l > ym, M 

Our lory lights keep rate, and twinkle dim. 


Nor can less be said for the 19th : 

* f 'Tis tfua, lus countenance did imprint ail awe, 

And naturally all souls to hn» <lid how, 

As w.uuls of divination downward draw, 

And point to beds where sovereign gold doth grow / 1 

Wands of divination, meaning, of course, certain official emblems — Down- 
ward, as evidently, Downing- Street backward — and beds , in the' hist line, the 
rosy and golden delights of the sinecure places, so justly lavished on souls 
that “ naturally did bow,” — *. c . were on the day of division found mus- 
tered among the natural kindred of the Premier. There is a line in verse 
-1st, which 1 don’t yet venture to adopt in its most obvious sense. — 

“ To buppliant Holland he vouchsafed u peace.” 

But verse 4 J9th Is perfect— 

u He made «s freemen of the Continent, 

Whom Nature did life captives treat before 

— [that is, ho first despised the old peculiar, insular, as it were, character 
of our institutions, and inoculated us with that finer species of freedom, of 
which Paris and Brussels had afforded us such splendid and instructive 
examples]— 

“To nobler preys the English lion •sent. 

Ami taught hiui liist in Uclgiun walks to i oar.’ 

This couplet is reserved for a separate comment* by Viscount Palmer- 
ston, G.C.B. 1 shall, for the present, conclude with verse Ui2d : 

* £ Sine li wns our lord ; yet own’d a fouI above 
The highest aits it rou hi produce to .show $ 

Thus poor mechanic arts in runuc mow:, 

Wmrvr the deep shrkts lkvokd practk j. go.” 

A quatrain which I recommend to the consideration of Henry Hunt, Esq. 
M.P., before lie again ventures to ascribe to Lord Grey and his illustrious 
colleagues any disposition to make use of mob-delusion for the attainment 
of private purposes. This is a long note — so 1 shall not enter on the co- 
pious subject of “ deep secrets” I should, however, have noticed one cu- 
rious coincidence in the cast's of Oliver and Charles Earl Grey, — to wit, 
that they had botli of them sons of extraordinary imbecility, with this dif- 
ference, indeed, that poor Richard Cromwell knew himself to be an ass, 
whereas the amiable Viscount Howick has not yet made that discovery.— 
M. OU 

10 “ If they've no Hampden” &c. — All this is illiberal. If the Reformers of 
our day have no Hampden, they have his exhumator and biographer, Lord 
Nugent, distinguished no less than the other in the annals of tlie Buck-buck- 
buckingharnshire Dragoons, and now in possession of a better thing than ever 
Hampden got hold of ; I mean tlie Governor-generalship of the Ionian Isles. 
As to Elliotts , we boast dozens of them ; c. g, the Earl of Minto, Ambassador 
Extraordinary to Berlin — his brother, the Honourable George Elliott, Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty ( vice J. W. Croker resigned), and "others, too nu- 
merous to mention, all in the receipt of well-merited and handsome incomes 
from the public purse — which may they long continue to enjoy. The Cofrn- 
isli Eliotts, nowadays, are Tories — moreV the pity for them — but surely 
the Scotch clan ought to be considered as sufficient Zuw-tcnants. I sh&Vt 
go into minuthc about Vane or Pvm ; but will any body deny that the north- 
ern counties of England have produced in the present time their fair pro- 
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Whore find wo Hoptons or Trevanions now, 

Hyde’s steadfast eye, or Wentworth’s awful brow ? u 
Manners emasculate, corrupted taste, 

Passions and principles alike debased, 

And frozen hearts, and narrow intellects, 

Arc in our time what either sphere reflects. 

The manes of departed Englishmen 

Must wink, to bring our wrigglings in their ken. 

A r . T rue — and yet grant we’re pigmies in the main, 

Your censure surely takes too broad a strain. 

Two orbs, at least, from out this general gloom 
Still blaze gigantic — Wellington and Brougham. 

T. Bright planets ! — more disastrous never hung 
In stormier heaven, nor fiercer influence flung. 

Had Wellesley’s destiny been despot height, 

A Trajan’s empire might have bless’d the light : 

A brain sagacious, and a head sincere, 

Are his — deep shrewdness, honesty austere : 

But not in tumults of the tented plain 
Are captains rear’d for the perplex’d campaign 
Of clashing senates in a trembling reign. 1 
In scenes like these, an useful guide to slime, 

Asks genius nursed in gentler discipline : 

A spirit saturate with the ripe lore 

Of Greece, and Rome, and England’s groat of yore ;* J 


portion of patriotic place-holding baronets, or that wu owe to the Inna n 1 
Court some of the most deserving and fortunate enemies o} the hierarchy 
these days ran boast of f — M. 0*1). 

11 “ Hyde's steadfast rye” &c. — Both parlies can t boast the same parti- 
sans at the same time.. The Tories bad the Hydes of these days, as long aw 
they had placts worthy of their acceptance. As for the Wentworth- Fitz wil- 
liams, it was the Duke of Wellington’s own fault if lie would not give 
them a Marquisate. They were quite as deserving of one, in my opinion, 
as the house of Darlington — now Cleveland. As to Hoptons — will all the 
generation of the Hopctouns, or very nearly so, not do in their room V — 
There is the Eail of Hopetoun, whom all Tories that 1 have com erred with 
highly extol ; there’s Sir Alexander, and his son, John Thomas (of Man- 
chester), a very rising youth, considering the side lie lias taken, and seems 
likely to stick to; the President of the Court of Session, an out-and-outer 
of the old school ; his son, John Hope, the late Solicitor-General for Scot- 
land, one of the stanchest, as well as ablest on dit of his kindred ; an- 
other son, Janies, W.S., much of the same kidney ; and, above all, Dr Hope*, 
celebrated as a chemical philosopher, &e. &c. Even the member for Dum- 
fries-shirc, though he voted right on the Reform Bill, is not considered as 
Laving entirely cut the Tories. What would some people have ? 

11 The very opposite of this doctrine is laid clown by the Reverend Lieu- 
tenant Gleig, H. r., in his late Lives of the Commanders, an excellent work, 
dedicated to the Duke of W ellington, while Prime Minister.— M. O’D. 

” Is not this very like a hide wind of flattery for {lie Duke's elder bro- 
ther, the Marquis ? Reformer as that nobleman now is, I cannot away with 
this. He never had the five hundredth part of his Grace’s talents for any 
kind of business, and I never knew any good that came of his “ ripe lore,* 
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Soft language for a soaring people’s ear. 

And grace to win, as well as wit to steer. 

As well might Wulsingharn or Pitt presume 

To walk the deck in Drake’s or Nelson’s room, 

As this cold chief’s uncompromising soul 
’Mid faction’s surge the civic bark control. 

Love girt him never with her power benign ; — 14 
Ne’er pour’d those wiry lips the gush divine 
Of sweet persuasion, nor the electric cry 
Of generous passion— Nature’s mastery. 

Close, sharp, abrupt, a nod’s enough from him, 

“ Right — left— be virtuous ! — virtue’s Caesar’s whim.” 
Respected, honour’d, but without a friend, 15 
That proud career expects a pitied end. 


except a pretty fair translation into Latin verse of the excellent Irish hunt- 
ing song — 

“ About five in the morning hy most of the clock*, 

We set out from Kilruddery in quest of a fox,” 

which he executed as a trial of skill against Canning, then visiting him at 
the Plucnix Park. Pretty occupation for an English Cabinet Minister, and 
an Irish Lord-Lieutenant, A.D. 18*24 ! ! ! The Duke’s fault was not want 
of “ ripe lore,” (humbug !) but want of discrimination to observe that the 
Reform concern might easily have been carried through in such a way as at 
once to gull the populace, and at the same time greatly strengthen the T 'ory 
party. 1 believe it will in working turn out to be mere fudge as regards 
tin n ut llt'fu nrwi'fi, and that its only practical results will be the indefinite 
prolongation of Whig supremacy in Parliament, and a most valuable increase 
of loaves and fishes for the benefit of the Whigs personally, more especially 
of the Whig lawyers. A \>us verronn. Such, meantime, is my faith and 
hope. — M. O’ l>. 

M “ Low girt him nevt r” Ike. If we are to interpret this in the most ob- 
vious method, no insinuation could be more grossly unfounded. The Duke 
has shone in the fields of Venus to hardly less distinction, if all tales be 
true, than in those of Mars ; and even now, like his great contemporary and 
rival in the true blue , he may still be numbered among the favourites of the 
fair. Wait till I write his life. — M. O’D. 

13 “ Without a friend!” Quite a mistake. I refer to William Holmes, 
Esq., M.P.— the pension list regnant e. divo Arcturo, — &c. &c. The author, 
however, being a Scotchman, may use the word friend in its primary Cale- 
dome Hcnnc, viz. that of blood relation ; as, for instance, in the popular ditty 

of “ Bauby’s Wedding”— 

“ The claes are ta’cn aft' at Dumbarton, 

And the freendn we have bidden them a’-— 

Uttith mild Auntie Kafr* o’ Kilpatrick, 

And the Jiailic o’ Greenock, John Shaw; 

And liis blither, sourfaced Uncle Itab, 

Ills daughter, the gudeson, and oye,— 

Cousin Tam, the town-clerk o' Port- Glasgow, 

And liis. ueplicw, tlie Laiidic o’ Croy,” &c. 

in the first line of which, ut obiter dicam , no allusion of ah indelicate nature 
is to be apprehended : the expression taken off merely signifying that the 
bridal garments had been bovght on credit in the snug burgh of Dumbarton, 
anciently denominated Dun-britton ( teste Matt. Bramble „ Armig .) Nowy 
If this be the sense of friend iu our text, the matter is certainly altered con- 
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Hard solitary greatness, soon or late, 

Provokes from clearest skies the bolt of late. 

A 7 . Had his been skill facete and flowing verve 
Like Brougham’s— or Brougham’s his honour and his nerve ; 
Or each, like Israel’s orator and guide, 

Lent free to each the gift that God denied — 

Nor stammering prophet against Nature striven, 

Nor bowed to Brutes a High-priest worthy heaven — 

IIow smootli the march of our triumphant ark 
By day — how safe her halting in the dark ! 16 

T. Old Aaron for an hour his duty spurn’d. 

And, Moses absent, impious incense bunt’d ; 

But sad, when soon returning wisdom spoke, 
lienounecd the devil, and his censer broke. 

The foulest lapse of one repented day 
Imprints not cureless brand on feeble clay. 

But our Apostate yields no tempted hand 
To rear an idol at the host’s command ; 

He — he himself their hideous lusts inspired, 

On deep-set altars gather’d fuel jired, 

Deluded shallow weakness to rebel, 

And urged of yore the holocaust of hell. 

The flame his own deliberate spleen had vow’d, 

Well pleased he watches now — and spurs the crowd 


siderably; for although the Puke of Wellington lmd of course plenty of 
blood relations, few or none of them appear to have had much reason to 
applaud his recollection, when in office, of a good old saying, not less ap- 
proved in Noithuinberland than in the Land o’ Cakes, to wit, “ Blind's 
thicker than water.” So much the worse for the. friends. As to a notion 
suggested by my friend (not i elation), the Ilight Honourable Sir John Sin- 
clair, Bart., that friend may signify, hoc loco , “ a Member of the Society 
of Friends,” (ling. vulg. a Quaker), that (snlva reverential) is out of the 
(jaeBtion. The poet would not have been so superfluous as to dwell on 
the Duke’s want of adherents among that party. They are well known to 
have no political favourite at present, except an eminent person of the 
Anglican persuasion, who, chiefly through their influence, carried his elec- 
tion for the county of York, shortly after the abolishment of the Sabbath 
in France, and certain other events of the year of grace, 1830. — M. M. 

I approve of the suggestion in this paragraph. Had the Duke and 
Brougham understood each other at the time of Canning's death, they 
might have made a very pretty arrangement, to the mutual advantage of 
both, and perhaps of the country. Perhaps it is not too late yet. 1 think 
the men not unlikely to perceive, that together they might even now do 
what they pleased. Brougham, every body knows, hates Grey, and despises 
nil those of Ids colleagues whom he does not hate; and now the Bill is 
passed, would there be much difficulty about settling that the Duke should 
have it all his own way as to measures at home and abroad, while Brougham 
should content himself with the departments of palavering and pocketing ? 
Aot, If Brougham is the man I have always taken him for. — M. M. 
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To feed tilt; fatal glow with all their brass, 

And make their children through the fierceness pass . 17 

N. Worse might you add — and yet your talc were true : 
Ilis own red torch the traitor Levite threw. 

His crime transacted in the face of day, 
lie stood its prize to claim or price to pay. 

Accursed be wickedness, however brave ! 

But treble scorn on Mammon’s tampering slave 
Who digs tlic mine, yet dares not fire the train, 

But safely prompts a fool — then grasps the gain . Lh 


17 1 disagree with Mr Mullion «ib to this passage. Its tone appears to me 
mom violent than the occasion demanded. I doubt, in the first place, the 
propriety of likening the Duke of Wellington to Moses — who, although as 
indifferent a speaker as his Grace, was a Foundling, a Murderer, and a 
Prophet, to none of which characters the Duke ever made much pretension 
that 1 have heard of. Certain quasi-propliecics of 1829, are, to be sure, on 
recoid; but the less that’s said of them the better — at least by persons 
bolding the opinions of our Poet. Secondly, I think the comparison of the 
Chancellor to Aaron rather irreverent, though I admit that a person of 
our author’s kidney could scarcely take any view more favourable than the 
text exhibits of the Lord Brougham and Vaux’s conduct as to the Reform 
Bill. 1 only wish, without entering into rabbinical or any other polemics, 
that the said noble lord would imitate now the example of his Tickler iau 
Prototype, in suddenly reducing his idol, i. e. the Bill, into dust , i. e. cash, 
and leaxing those that contributed to its erection to the tender mercies of 
the New JVloses, who, 1 am confident, would be much more lenient than the 
old one appears to have been. One point of possible coincidence, I need 
not do more than hint at on this occasion. While Moses, by his own ac- 
count, decimated the minor partisans of the Calf, the eloquent Aaron's 
concern in that affair seems to have been attended with no personal incon- 
xeuience to him, but on the contrary to have, gud a specimen of his popu- 
lar influence and authority, induced “ the stammering prophet” of those 
days to reinvest him with the high office he had so auaaciousJy prostitu- 
ted, on terms of much greater security than he (the High Priest) could 
otberwi.se have hoped for. Verb. Sap. With these exceptions, I am bound 
to say, 1 see nothing to condemn in the Poet's view of Brougham's share in 
the wot king of the Reform Bill, or Bull, or Calf. No doubt, he was the 
person who really prepared our Israel for its erection. Grey and others 
had been trying ior forty years to bring about something of the kind — hut 
their efforts hall met with signal discomfiture all along. The ablest, indeed, 
of all those that opposed their plans in that direction had been Brougham 
himself, who, in those days, was (sometimes the Aaron as well, but) always 
the Moses, of the Edinburgh Review ; but who, early in August 1830, 
adopted a different \iew of the Calf-question, and no sooner did so, than 
its success was secure. His speeches in the Castle Yard of York, and else- 
where of the like date, are they not written In the columns of the Chro- 
nicle ? But let neither Mr Barnes nor the Duke of Wellington mistake 
me ! The more I consider the real causes of the Calf-Triumph, the more 
1 feel compelled to ejaculate strenuously, “ On Temcora ! on Moses ! I !” 

M. O’D. 

*• “ Then grasps the gain,” $c. I regret to find this passage prefaced with 
the venerable initial “ N.” It would have been more in character, I think, 
with the not less venerable “ T.” To prompt fools, and then grasp the gain, 
is, as far as my experience goes, the only rule of conduct that finds a prac- 
tical commentary in the conduct of all the wise men of this world — Edi- 
tors not excepted, any more than booksellers. I say this, however, with 
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When public guilt hath too luxuriant grown 

To ’scape the Eternal’s scourge — gross, rank, and blown — 

Few swifter omens usher vengeance in, 

Than general worship of some gallant sin : 

Then what redemption waits our sordid scene, 

Where tricks are popular — and men mouth the mean ? 

T. Our Scene f — Your green-room jargon suits an age 
When in sad earnest M all the world’s a stage.” 

Where each, we see, performs his character, 

The cleverest mummer we of course prefer. 

Yes, private faith in public virtue flown, 

Men praise what’s brilliant, shun what’s dull alone : 

Who flutters gaudiest in the glare of gas. 

For which we’ve banished day, commands the mass; 

Nay, Aves vehement his parts extol, 

Who wields Saltero’s hoop, Grimaldi’s pole, — 

Scarce less than Yates’ VJ or Liston’s rich grimace, 

Kean’s Titan power, xu or godlike Kemble’s grace. 


the most perfect scorn and contempt of Dr or Sir Charles Babbage, fl don’t 
know whether he is or is not one of Brougham’s Guelph knights as yet,) 
Whose sneers at the booksellers, as a body of men, in his late dirty duode- 
cimo, will convey to no intelligent mind any notion whatever, except the 
just and true one, that though the n-drrunt Tory Government were such 
confounded asses as to give him, Booby Babbage, the sum of L.700O for the 
absolutely and most ludicrously absurd toy, which lie calls his “ calculating 
machine,” the Trade , our Fathers of the How, were much too far North 
even to have given him seven thousand pence for any of his books of arid 
concerning the merits of the said Toy — or indeed for any hook or hooks 
that ever did or will issue from such a as what he calls his head. A 

calculating Machine ! ! I L.70D0 ! ! ! I ask for no better calculating machine 
myself, than Sir or I)r Babbage,— fit Compeer, whether (Jo-chevalier or not, 
of Sir John Leslie of Coates, Knight, — Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
the Academu* of A theme, and dearly beloved of olden time of — M. O’ IX 

1 ' “Liston's rich tjrimacc , It must be admitted that the effect of Lord 

Brougham’s acting, in receiv ing a bill at the bar of the House of Lords, and 
carrying the same to the woolsack — the robes kilted a Id Lee tie Lyndrstu/ 
— the purse rampant proper — the half-trot half-jig of his Lordship’s loco- 
motion, &c. 8cc. &c., is worthy altogether of Litton himself. To some it may 
appear that the poet pays Yates an extravagant compliment in classing his 
buffoonery with that of a Brougham or a Liston ; but Fred is much im- 
proved. He has decidedly mended in many respects since his marriage, and 
bids lair, if he will keep to sober habit's, to maintain for thirty years to 
coir.etlie honour and glory of the Adelphi. His wife is an inimitable per- 
former. M. O’D. 

s ‘ ; “Kean* Titan power ” — Locus obscuim After much consideration, 
I incline to think that the author hints a comparison between Brougham’s 
tremendous energy, when haranguing lately on the necessity of making the 
Chancellorship a life-tenure, ana Kean’s method with a certain favourite 
bit in (his fai most naturally given character altogether) Sir Giles Over- 
reach — M. M 

(IT In my humble opinion, the poet rather glances at a point of resemblance 
of quite another description. Any one who has observed Kean’s doings 
between acts in the green-room, and was present at Brougham’s chef-d’ceuvre 

on|Jie Reform Bill, when his lordship refreshed himself in the course of 
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What then, if, potent o’er a thousand chords, 

A new-born Garrick bounds upon the boards — 

If Otway’s pathos, Congreve’s wit, and fun 

Coarse as coarse Column V 1 all are glassed in one ? 

Illustrious Mime ! whose philosophic soul 
And flexile features top whatever role, 

Alike in Bobadil or Bottom shine, 

Cato last night, to-morrow Catiline — 

Though Windsor pass like Brandon burgh away, ; '~ 

Live, Light of Useful Knowledge, live — and play ! 

Still, when the fever ebbs, with some sly dose 
Refresh the rage that for thy rising rose ; — 

It skills not what the stimulus — bold rub — 

New Caleb, New Code — up College or up Club ! 54 


his oration, with no less than seven huge tumblers of what looked wonder- 
fully like undiluted port, will understand what I allude to. The last time 
I saw Kean, lie finished with sinking on the stage, very nearly in the atti- 
tude in which Brougham terminated that famous effusion. Facundi caliccs 
quem non, tkc. — M. O’ I). 

" Course ns course CW«nfwV”--The reduplication of the epithet arrU 
(hit mill /. That this loathsomely libidinous, and deplorably dull doggerel lor, 
should be employed as the public Custos Monim for Theatricals, has 
always formed, in my opinion, one of the most disgraceful features of the 
age we live in. “ Oh, horrible ! horrible! most horrible !” — M. 31. 

w “ Ih undenhuryh ?' — It is a melancholy fact, that Brandenburg!) House, 
the residence of her late most excellent Majesty, Queen Caroline, during the 
time of her ( mis-called) trial, where she had so many tragically interesting 
in ten iews v ith her heroic champions, Brougham, Wood, Denman, Grey, 
Grey Bennett, &c., has since been entirely levelled to the ground, — and its 
site is now entered with a distillery, which Jckyll said was a •ar^r^or Lmoov 

— M. O’D. 

v ‘ “ Useful Knowledge ” — This sneer at the publications of the Society for 
the Diffusion of ( T seful Knowledge, of which Lord B. and V. is chairman, 
cannot be regarded as, in any point of lievv, creditable to the poet’s can- 
clour, Their great work, the History of the Three Glorious Days of Paris, 
would alone he sufficient to sustain the Society’s reputation as a body of 
men, qui bene maucruiit Hkipvuucm;. Their prints illustrating the diffei’ent 
methods of erecting barricades, butchering soldiers, &c. &c., bring home 
the scene to one’s imagination, far more effectually than the ablest written 
description could have done, and indeed may be serviceable to whole 
classes of citizens, who, though they cannot road English, are just as well 
entitled — and, as Lord Brougham himself lately declared from the wool- 
sack, just as well qualified — to decide on political questions, as any of the 
alumni of our boasted universities. This \\ ork alone, I say, which, if not 
written by Brougham himself, was undoubtedly suggested, corrected, and 
edited by him, ought to have checked the splenetic animus perceptible in 
the text. — M. O’D. 

v< “ A 7 me Catchy JVcw Code,” &e. — IBs lordship is a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Beefsteak Club, an institution of the most laudable tendency, 
where wine and music combine their influences for the confirmation and 
diffusion of the true principles of liberty. Catches and glees are their fa- 
vourites, and Lord B. has composed, and set to music, many of the most 
spirit-stirring of those pieces. In that department, indeed, he almost rivals 
Moore, who, I rejoice to see, is to be in the next Parliament, and who also 
will make a capital Cabinet Minister by-and-bye. By new code, the author, 
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Now hiu«t God’s book, and now bis church attack, 

Ami notes on Puley"*' mix with notes to Black ; 

Fetch laws from Birmingham, from Grub-street Knights, " 

And damn the Negroes — so you dupe the Whites. k ‘ ; 

A 7 . Though orbits thus asunder they pursue, 

In these u bright stars” consenting types I view 

Of one wide havoc that, suspended long, 

Now near us looms, in hoarded terror strong. 


I presume, means the recent alteration about bankruptcy business, by 
which Lord 13. obtained in one week more patronage, and that of the best 
kind, limn could otherwise have fallen to his share during ten years’ occu- 
pancy of the woolsack ; one, in fact, of the most masterly touches of the 
last tvvelw, months. The colhgc alluded to, is, no doubt, the highly nou- 
rishing Cniversitc Pkilo&phique of London, which, though situated in a 
locality unknown to Crokor, will preserve the memory of Lord Brougham, 
lather longer tliau Ch. < Ti. Oxon. will do that of Cardinal Wolsey. Whe- 
ther club , in this line, signifies a Political Vnion, or a Patriotic Bludgeon, 
not knowing, can’t say. — M. OT>. 

“ Notes on Pal ft/” See . — The Lord Chancellor is at present editing* hi 
conjunction with Sir Charles Bell, Paley’s Theology ; the book is announ- 
ced' for publication by the Society for the Diffusion of 1‘seful Knowledge, 
and will, I doubt not, be a standard one. But why should this be consider- 
ed as inconsistent with his Lordship’s conduct in illuminating from time to 
time the mind of worthy John Black, editor of the Moniitisr 'Chronicle, by 
a few notes pour sirvir towards the inanufaeturo of an Ami-Episcopal 
leader r May a man not be a good C hristian, and yet hate the Church of 
England ? Both Bell and Brougham are Scoli liinen, and were bred at the 
feet of Gamaliels — 


‘‘ OhIuvIox. mtWIux— -wild tii'hi'VMtl in Julia Knev. 1 '— -M. O 1>. 

" “ l\tch hues from llirmmtjhatnP — laud Hioiighmn’s recent decimation 
in the House of Peers, that he cousideied the Birmingham Enion as a body 
admirably constituted for purposes of political discussion, and whose mu- 
l ut ions deserved greater attention than certain bigoted petition* from Cam 

and Isis — has already been alluded to . “ Pram Grub Sturt Knir/ht*” 

This is worse and worse. Nothing but the extremes Ciminei iauisin of party 

rancour could have made our poet insinuate that Lord Brougham did not do 
honour to himself, by recommending for the honour of knighthood, the two 
or three dozens of distinguished literati and sat'anx, who hate lately re- 
ceived ill tA Little (jo of the Guelph. The elevation of Sir Nicolas Harris Ni- 
cohe*, editor of several Black-letter household books (/. r. househcepois’ 
books) — of Sir John Leslie, the well-known author of an Essay on the He- 
brew Alphabet, — &c. &c. &c\, must hat o been agreeable to every lover of the. 
btl.f(* httresy and felt as a compliment even by the trunk-makers. — M. OT). 

Brougham asked Southey to accept one of these wntcli-rihboris for his 
button-hob-. The laureate’s answer was not amiss. /* Many thanks to your 
lordship; but if you be Guelph, 1 must bee leave to be Gibbeliue. Yours, 
truly, li. S/'— M. M. 

M 0*i> a/ * m ^ fr0is ' — “Hope the Whites ” — Very well, and why not?— 

II people won’t read Brougham’s book on Colonial Policy, written at 
leisure, wnen his talents were at their highest vigour, and when he could 
have had no personal bias either one way or another, hut prefer listening 
to tin- hot muddy mischief with which a worn-out hack of party soothes 
the oar of handful East India sugarrnen, or of ferocious fanatics blind 
drunk with two or three perverted texts of the Apocalvpse, why, no doubt, 
the' fault ie their own.— M. M. * 
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Old bonds of social sympathy cast loose, 

Sncli monstrous forms the same dire throes produce ; 

Cold Insolence ami cunning Envy stand 
Twin felons o’er their victim Motherland. 

Which fiend intestine shall she most deplore — 

The eye that chills, or tongue that stirs the poor ? 

The deaf, blind bride, that, making creatures shrink 
From fellow dust, drags greatness to the brink — 

Or the base craft that, bent to strut in lieu, 

(Jives crouching apathy its bloody cue? 

The chain, in close-rove rings descending down, 

That bound the heart-whole peasant to the crown, 

Betrays the tooth of Time in many a chink, 

And ominous vibrates, link distrusting link. 

When Magnates swell apart in lazy state, 

When ’Squire in turn frowns yeoman from his gate — 

And lie, fond Mimic ! tramples too the boor — 

What Order’s safe, or what Possession sure ? ^ 

IIow small a strain may snap*thc creaking rust, 

And dash the crazy fragments in the dust? 

Despite sage Plunkett, thus, since Time begun. 

Empires have still by Manners been undone. 

In the fresh lustihood of many a land 

Ere ours, had Love knit Honour’s holy band ; 

And oft ore now this creeping worm of scorn 
Eat inch by inch, till all its pith was worn ; 

Then swung as now an unsubstantial shell, 

And a breeze muster’d, and a phantom fell 


vs “ 7 Vital Older' s safe ,” &c. — Vantabil vacuus coram labour, viator . Well, 
having little to lose except a life [of which nobody would think It worth 
while to deptivc me, and a baronetage, which, considering how our Order 
lias of late been hackneyed, nobody can despise more heartily than my- 
self, 1 should regard all these coming horrors, even if I were able to believe 
in them, which as yet I hardly do, with philosophy. I confess, certainly, 
that if I were a Puke of Newcastle, or Northumberland, I should have be- 
gun, ere now, to shake, a little in my shoes ; nor do I wish to insinuate that 
it would have, been otherwise had I happened to be the Duke of Devon- 
shire, or the Marquis of Westminster, or even Coke of Norfolk, or Sir Fran- 
cis Burdett— ay, or even a considerable holder of three per cents, like Jo- 
seph llunie, Ksq. M.P. — all of whom, however, will I hope die in their 
shoes. — M. ()*D. 

** “ Empires have still b\j Manners” &c. f i. e. ni fallor , by finery— the ex- 
clusive humbug, and so forth. Hut there are worse, and even more dan- 

f 'erous things in this world than line manners, and I wonder they should 
lave suggested themselves to the pool’s imagination, in any sort of con- 
nexion with the name of Plunkett, who is a low fellow in the cut of his 
gib, brogue, &e. &c. &i\, just as decidedly as in his majora moralia— M. O’P. 

30 M A phantom fell,” &<*. — As our phantom never patronised me while it 
stood, 1 hope it will do me, justice to admit that 1 aln guilty of no unpo- 
litcncns in limiting myself, on this occasion, to a sincere wish, that its final 

tumble may be performed with greater dignity than has marked some of iP 
recent staggering^.— M, O’D. 
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T. Swine, says the adage, see the coming wind ; 
But Epicurus’ herd at least are blind. 

The golden trough is sweet — the purple sty 
Is easy wallowing yet — and there they’ll die . 31 
Dominions, principalities, and powers 
Shake— drop : — in vain \ The nearing tempest lowers 
Dark as the cloud that burst in sanguine rain 
And leaping fire on Sodom : — all in vain. 

Though the world labours, and from zone to zone 
With raging hope half-fettered furies groan — 

No doubt disturbs the slumbers of the great, 

No thorn dares pierce the Sybarite coucli of state. 

— Oh ! yes ! — come read the vision of mine Ear], 3V 
And sec the long-wished leaf relieve the pearl ; 


Ul u There they'll die ” — I doubt the fact; but, after all, would not that bo 
more agreeable than to protract existence during a long series of years in 
the shape of humbr ushers, and ho forth, after the fashion of the exulted 
cm iy res of 179*2? Ay, and it is also to be kept in mind, that the French 
had resources at their command, touch more various and valuable than 
would console the downfall of most of our aristocracy in these days. Al- 
most every Frenchman is a ready-made cook, or valet, or dune hi£M natter, or 
all three at once ; but though JM'fton might mount either the while apron or 
the hammer-cloth with success, Harrington find a fair place as a body-servant, 
and n few such chaps as Nugent get on with the kit and pumps— 1 can’t say 
I believe the majority of tiik Ouijkii would be enabled to support a wife 
and small family by exertions of any similar description. Then, e\en the 
elderly dame and demoiselle of La Belle France made what was consider- 
ed a useful animal, in the shape of a governess ; whereat;, I really don't 
know what our lady-kind could turn their hands to, always excepting the 
young and pretty ones — many of whom, no doubt, would find friends among 
the Radicals. In all respects, iudecd, the case of France was better than 
ours could be. Their line folks, generally speaking, could make themselves 
worth their salt, when pulled down; and their rascality could, when eleva- 
ted, conduct themselves with a degree of hienseancc not to be looked for 
from the corresponding classes here, under similar circumstances. O’Con- 
nell, for instance, will he a pretty sort of a Duke. What think ye of the 
Most Noble Joseph, Marquis of Marylcbone 4 r How beautiful will be the 
going forth of Sir Daniel Whittle Harvey, Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honour? I don't mean that we could not match even such monsters iih 
these out of our existing decores , but confess it will be rare fun to see the 
like of tlu»m not the exception, but the rule. — M. O’D. 

" w Vision of mine Earl ” — I often wonder at the ambition of Peers of 
this rank to mourt the next step, which the poet, here indicates in fashion 
technical, the coronet of the Marquis being distinguished from that of the 
Earl, bv having strawberry leaves intermixed with the pearls that surround 
it, as the Duke’s again is distinguished from the Marquis’s, by having 
strawberry leaves alone, and no pearls— points of deep importance— stu- 
died with suitable zeal by the present Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and all 
other Varnhhers — as well as by the truly-enlightened generation of the 
Tabard-folks, and, it is needless to add, by those who are, or hope to be, 
themselves numbered among our ” most high and puissant princes” and prin- 
cesses. If, however, the promises of ducal and marchesal head-pieces, so 
copiously and judiciously employed by the present Ministry, in order to 
soften the reluctance of certain Leviathan Boroughmongers on a recent 
occasion — if, I say, the promises of this sort, that worked so potently on 
the minds of these eminent patriots, be ultimately fulfilled to any consider- 
able extent, it will, I apprehend, be necessary to break up certain rules 
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With what a bounding pulse yon Marquis lies, 

And plucks the pearl that broke his strawberries ! 
This sweating Duke's to lc or not to he 
Gropes — (how he snores !) — a ribbon or a key ! 33 
Thy breast, great Taylor, ,fi dreams yet heavier toss. 
Of seams unfringed and buttons to emboss : 

Should Lancer’s helmets be of tin or felt ? 

Should sheep or calf-skin mark the Captain's belt ? 


which I had in iny eye, when I said 1 wondered at what the poet calls 
“ The Vision of mine Earl.” If, in short, many more of the second-rate 
Peers be made Marquissos, there will be, by-and-bye, such a cloud of Lord 
John’s, and Lord Charles’s, that the absurd etiquette which prevents per- 
sonages of that class from following any profession save the Army, the 
"Navy, Black-apromy, and Black-1 eggery, must be abandoned ; and one will 
la*, erelong, no more surprised that Lord Henry is come to pull a tooth, 
than he is at present that Sir Henry should condescend to feel a pulse. 
Above all, the histrionic abilities of the younger oilspring of “ the high and 
puissant,” now cribbed up within the narrow circles of Pansanger, the 
Loo, Miladi Dudley Stuart’s,’* &c. ike. k.c., will then have ample room and 
verge enough. As Juvenal says, wo shall enjoy (at the Oobourg, Astley’s, 
and' perhaps the Theatre do Madame) the tl PI ani pedes Eabios,” and the 
“ Triscunia Patriciorum ;” or, as old Gilford interprets— 

u ’Jh<‘ luM-fllfis. rabhlr, with calm front, si mil see 
The himl patriciauV low buffoonery j 
huus’h Jit the Kihii’" trirks, and tfrrn to hear 
j lie niih w-uund from die Mdiuirci’si cor.” 

By-tho-bye, 1 had forgotten this resource, when penning Note 33, ante. Ali- 
qiiando bonus dormitat. M. O’D. 

“ “A ribbon or a key” kw — A gold or gilt key, dangling under the skirts 
of the coat, is, 1 believe, tin* distinguishing mark of a Lord Chamberlain ; 
in which capacity, if I recollect aright, Charles, Earl Grey, used to sport 
such a concern at the drawing-rooms and court galas of Brandenburgh 
House. Tis an ugly, awkward appendary looking at best ; but 1 think quite 
differently of a ribbon, meaning a real Grand Cordon of the Garter, the 
Thistle, the St Patrick, or even the Bath — yes, or even, I may say, of the 
Guelph, with the Star, and all the rest of it. A star and ribbon give an air, 
there is no denying it, even to a very ordinary looking man. I hope Nu- 
gent has secured them before setting off for u the Isles of Greece— the 
Lies of Greece.” As to the Garter Proper, when one has a good leg, 1 ad- 
min* the effect thereof; as, for example, in the case of the Duke of Cura- 
beilaml, who is undoubtedly the best built man, take him all over, now in 
England; or the Duke of Wellington; or Earl Bathurst, jolly old lad; or 
the Marquis of Hertford, though he does wrong to clap Iloni soit over a 
pantaloon, which is an obvious incongruity; or a barrel of beef, such as 
Marquis Camden chooses to display in open loneliness; or such as his 
Grace of Buckingham and Chaudos commonly wraps modestly in a trow- 
8i* r, I can’t say the Garter sits at all gracefully. . • 

Thy breast, great Taylor ,” &c. — These allusions to the weighty duties 
of his Majesty’s Private Secretary, Lieutenant-General the Right Honourable 
Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.B. G.C.II., &c., &c., &c., appear to me somewhat 
disrespectful, and to be reprehended accordingly, I must say, however, 
that 1 should have bean as well pleased bad ne allowed the Coldstream 
Guards to remain as they wore, and that, in my humble opinion, if they 
were to be Cel lifted at all, which, as Coldstream, the pretty village from 
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Say, shall tlie Buffs be bearded or the Blues ? 

Must Coldstream cockney stride in kilts or trews ? 

Tricks Clarencieux 85 in Wgei it qy iii or, 

The spur that clangs behind a Commodore ? 

N. Enough — on folly waste no more of rhyme— 

Mere foam — and dancing on a sea of crime. 

1 \ Alas* ** my friend ! 3< * tills vapid scum of shew 

Floats un^dulterate from the gulfs below ; 

These cast it up, and these shall suck it in, 

Just though light index of the sweep of sin. 

Labour the final*doom of all our kind, 

To every rank its duty is assign’d ; 

And he whom Fortune chariqts in the vad, 

.Conspicuous to the toiling host of man, 

Iftlie bland genius tliew and sinew spare, . 

Owes earth the burden of unselfish care. 

Grave thoughts and meek his far-sqjgn brow should know, 

And Love in hand with Awe behind him go. 

But if the appointed means of good he bends 
To puissant instruments of paltry ends, 

And breaks the trust of too propitious Heaven — 

For folly’s plea shall falsehood be forgiven ? 

No, — Born with stars thus brighter than the rest. 


* 

which they take their name, is within 250 miles of the Highlands, was 
perhaps necessary, they should hate been Cdtijicd out ami out, 

** Biogups and brorhen an’ a‘. 

Knee* and pIIjows uti’ a* ; 

Here’* to Donald Macdonald, 

Stance and bullets an’ a’.” 

I am also bound to admit, that I had a certain partiality fortlie old naval 
uniform. It was the dress in which I remembered to have seen Nelson ; 
but ibis is, of course, mere weakness. The red cuffs, &c. will get familiar- 
ized to us in time ; so will the boots ; and really a hoot does not please my 
eye without a spur. As for the changing of the light horsemen’s jackets 
from red to blue, or from blue to red, 1 forget which, what amusement of 
a more harmless sort could a gentleman in Sir Herbert’s situation indulge 
in ?— M. M. 

t:'4r The abolition of mustaches is a delicate subject, and ought to have 
been considered, perhaps, by a Jury of Matrons. Being on half-pay, mean- 
time, 1 shall continue to sport my own until further orders. — M. 0*1). 

y, «« Tricks Clarencieux &c. Ti icks in a technical term for heraldic 
panning ; ap<l Clarcnneux, no doubt, means old Lodge, who, the present 
Garter King-at-Arnis being no herald, but only a cousin, or friend , x>f the 
Earl Marshall, is, of course, the acting head of the College, and has to set 
forth the achievements of new made knights and lords on the margin of 
their parchments, secundum arte.m . — M. O'JD. 

“ Thus commentators each dark passage shun,” &c., &c.— M. M. 

80 Alas ! my friend, &c. — Alas, my reader, the rest of this section is too 
grave matter tor me. 1 must leave it, simplex munditiis , “ without note or 
comment.” It would have suited Dr Ireland better than, M, O’D. 
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Your fate is fix’d— a pattern or a pest : 

Beyond a shout revered, or ^thed beneath a jest. * 

A”. Yet — though omitted charities we blame, 

Ranh outrage, sure, the foremost whip should claim. 
No need for Gyges.’ ring, Asmodeus’ wand, 

To pierce the blacker scandals of the land — 

Nor should guilt’s froth and bubble stay us long, 

When vext abysses howl for a Lucilian song. J ' 

> 

JV Iiliishlcss and blazing is the stalk of vice — 

But we’re refined — ‘the general ear is nice : 

A Satire, like a Sermon, Vout of date ; 

’Tis the time’s toy to flatter whom we hate; 

And even this festering naob that yearns for gore. 

Would scout me if I call’d a whore, 

A scoundrel. Yet from blots likq these 

Spread this rife cancer — three fair realm*’ disease ; 

And the Kind gentry of my native vale, 

Who ne’er snuff'd poison in St James’s gale, 

Nor lo tliis day*' had, but for Colburn’s hacks, 

Heard the dear names of Crockford’s or Almack’s — 

Tremble among hereditary trees, 

for wide-wing’d ruin roused by blots like these. 

Alas for England ! could the shower of doom 
Distinguish, what a light would pierce her gloom ! 

How many a virtuous heart might calmly beat, 

That throbs in anguish now that hour to meet, — 

While he whose front flagitiously impure 

1*1 neks wrath from heaven, sins on in sloth secure. 

Hut when the Angel bids the trumpet sound, 

And the big vial is at length unbound, 

Jn one broad sheet comes headlong horror’s flow. 

And they that shunn’d the guilt must share the w T oe. 

The sobbing wanton not alone was led 
From bloody Salem to the Assyrian’s bed : 


s “ A Lucilian Sony." 

“ iluio wlut Ntrirlo quofiea Luciliub ardena 
JuOrinuit, iubi*t nuditor, cm mens cat 

< liminibu*, t.icita budant pr.eoordia culpa. Juv. 

This promises well for the materiel of the succeeding section?.-— M. O'D. 
a nntu c vale" i. c. Lotterick Vale, County Dumbarton. Tiie reader 
of Mag* cannot have forgotten our poet’s beautiful song of " Lcttericlc 
(ireon." — M. M. ” 

81 u A or to this day” &c — I aft* tempted by the three proper names in this 
couplet, Colburn, Ct ockford' s, Aim tick's. A catalogue raisonnee of the hacks 
of the first, the Greeks aud Pigeons of the second, and the Monstrosities of 
the third, would, however, occupy too much epaco just at present. No 
doubt, other opportunities will occur in the course oi this poem,— M. OU>. 
«$■ Not a doubt of that,^M. M. 
vol, xxxii. no. exoix. 2 P 
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Forth in one yoke the hot Avenger drove 
Her, and the drooping virgin flower of love. 

TJie Saint groan’d fcttcr’a to the Sadducee ; 

The child went wailing at the murderer's knee; 
And Pavid’s olfepting, blind, add bw^jjt in shame, 
Heard Ood^ own Temple crack ttMHfeaal flam e. *> 


[Oct. 



M. 

Agteed.. ’Tig ft cleve^.^m)ii¥jf tlimg, , 
(broker’s ^•FaminAriSpistl^i/’ abhorred* ofTfods.jtaf 
undertake' to cnnfhfte mv running com m th bwq 
#&“ ’See what comes of my being off my 
sheet. — C. N. 


way since 
I willingly 
>M. O'i). 
ife to cancel the 


TO A ROSKf. 

THE THOUGHT I ttOM TITET^ %LiAN. 


Queen* of Flora’s emerald bowers, 
Imperial Rose, thou flower of flowers, * 
Wave thy nioss-euwteathen stem, 

Wave thy dewy diadem ; 

Thy crimson luxury unfold, 

And drink the sunny blaze of gold. 

O’er the Zephyr, sportive minion, 

Spreads the blue, aiirelian pinion. 

Now in love’s low whispers winging, 

Now in giddy fondness clinging, 

With all a lover’s warmth he wooes thee. 
With all a lover’s wiles pursues thee. 


And thou wilt yield, and thou wilt give 
The sigh that none can breathe and live. 
Like lovelier tilings, deluded flower, 

Thy date is short; the very hour 
That sees thee flourish, sees thee fade; 
Thy blush, thy being, all a shade. 

Yet, flower, I’ll lay thee on a shrine. 
That makes thy very death divine. 


Couch’d on a bed of living snows. 

Then breathe lliy last, too happy rose ! 
Sweet Queen, thou’lt die upon a throne, 
Where even thy sweetness is outdone; 
Young weeper, thou shalt close thine eyes 
Beside the gates of Paradise. 

On iny Idafia’s bosom, thou, 

Beneath the lustres of her brow*. 

Like pilgrims, all their sorrows past, 

Ori Heaven their dying glances cast, 

Thy crimson beauty shalt recline. 

Oh, that thy rapturous fate were mine ! 


Antar. 
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ifl! 


mi; ttiiPusr.i^AN cxrtiiN, 


VVuiiTuiiit Republicanism be in- 
tended for a scourge or for a warn- 
ing, for tbe punishment of tbe fools 
and knaves who embrace it, or for 
the wisdom of those who Jiavp 1 not 

plunged into the embrace, ftereeai* 
be no doubt that it is a atirripg^pe* 
riod of public existence* Alt«b£ old 
formalities of life are exchanged ftn* 
the brilliant expedition wbjclilaiows 4 
nothing of difficulties* ; .AlltsciSf 
is buoyant, and class rgjlt' pf^r or 
under class like so inaigfreeasSlirowa 
upon the waters. The Jpng*a«tlthe 
cobbler change places,' tothe infinite 
surprise of both, an^nrobably to the 
equal discomfort." The ctyTztm be- 
comes a soldier, thp «ohfieri\tcrffates 
into the citizen. «Tlfe jiqhl^Jlrpeudb 
for his life unify his footman; his 
footman takes lusiflSeasy scat within* 
the carriage from which his lord was 
ejected, loses at!* the faculties of a 
footman, and never gains any other. 
The Court lauguage stoops to the 

mob, Billingsgate takes its stand in 
the palace. The legislature bows to 
the rabble, the rabble trample the 
legislature. The leaders of the state 
ne\ er spent of thieves or cut-throats 
without respect j the thieves and cut- 
throats entitle them true patriots and 
their best friends. All parties alike 
panegyrize law, order, patriotism, 
public virtue, liberty, and the love 
of their country. All cheat, intrigue, 
plunder, lie, banish, and murder 
alike. But change is the grand charm, 
the supreme saving principle of Re- 
publicanism. Monarchy is stiff, dull, 
and dowager- like. The same king 
may sit in tbe same spot for fifty 
years together, tbe same palace may 
house hrhi, the same barons or beet- 
eaters may surround him, the same 
laws may guide him, the same church 
may pray for him, the same colonels 
may guard him, the same chancellor 
may wear his gold-laced cloak be- 
fore him, the same state- coach may 
carry him to the same house of par- 
liament, the same creed may save 
him ; the same forms of governing 
his kingdom, his household, his wife, 
or his footman, may go on from half 
century to half century. 

It is equally monotonous with all 
classes of the community, His sub- 


jtjets pay.be T)ofn and 'die without 
tbe eWerirvg notion of their being 
bovn fur statesmen, or .dying as trait- 
ors ; multitudes may "actually .pass 
through existence without ever ha- 
oalbbled in law-making, or flpu- 
pishedjn. popular harangue ; but all 
paving / ignominious! y slipped pn, 
hraafcfng coats and wearing .them, 
^mpkijig shoes, children, andmonfey, 
Jjrng under thV'roof that sheltered ' 
their fathers, qrfedy enough perhaps, 
but without glory ! eating, drinkimr/ 
and sleeping at the regular intervals, 
but without the excitement of being 
much heard of beyond their own 
streets or villages; and, fpiglly, 'go- 
ing the way of all fleth, with no lolV 
tief* announcement than perhaps a 
line in a newspaper, stating that on 
*fiucli a day A. B. departed thi^f life in 
the hope of a better. 

# Now, that any being capable of the 
honours of rebellion, with faculties 
fit for the biilliant distinctions of 
calling peers and peeress to ac- 
count for their being possessed of 
titles and estates descended to them 
through iivohuudrcd years; of pulling 
the mitres off bishops, and sending 
clergymen, who, of course, can be 
nothing but boobies, bookworms, 
and cumberers of the earth, to beg 
their bread, man the nary, or die in 
the streets ; of cashiering monarchs, 
and proving by patriotic demonstra- 
tion that a cobbler having by nature 
as many arms and legs as a king, is 
uot merely as good as a king, but in 
virtue of his cobblerism is actually 
much better than a king, — would, or 
could submit to this dull, unnoticed, 
and everyday round of labour and 
rest, industry and gain, hunger and 
feeding, until the threescore years 
and ten dose up the avenues of re- 
nown on him for ever, would have 
been altogether inconceivable except 
for the astounding fact,* that it has 
been the habit, the unhappy and de- 
graded habit, of Europe for a thou- 
sand years. 

But) blockhead as man lias been, 
for so long enduring this scandalous 
privation of the noblest right of his 
nature, the right of being talked pf, 
even the age of blockheadism must 

give way ; the age of intellect sue- 
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ceed ; and when that sublime period 
shall arrive, which enables every 
man to be a politician for himself, to 
read a Sunday newspaper, or to write 

one ; to tear the robes off judges, and 
the coronets off lords ; to leave the 
awl for the truncheon, and the ham- 
mer for the treasury ; to have a new 
administration every week, a new 

constitution once a month, ipsurreo 
tion the only standing Jaw of die 
land, and no religion the only esta- 
blished creed; then man may con- 
gratulate himself on haviug cast *off 
sonic portion of his hereditary shame, 
and made some advance to the ori- 
ginal elevation of his being. Then 
shall Republicanism wave that stand- 
ard under which all the talents spread 
the wing, all the virtues congregate 
like doves to the nest, all the rights 
look up fur their illustrious protec- 
tion, all' the wrongs look up for their 
utter punishment, and the cobbler be, 
what the cobbler was intended to be/ 
a statesman. 

It must be allowed that even Re- 
publicanism must be paid for with a 
price, but w hat must mn’r' There may 
be some tvouble in persuading kings 
and nobles, gentlemen and farmers, 
to part with uhat they June been 
Buffet d to call their own. The suf- 
ferance may have been foolish, mi- 
just, a'/aiust all the rights, feelings, 
ami inlet ests of the infinite majority, 
who are " undoubtedly the cobblers, 
yet it has been long; and it is not 
always easy to persuade men out of 
a prejudice, even though the per- 
suader he the pike. Rut true Re- 
publicanism can allow none of those 
aristociaiic absurdities to rise up in 
her high presence, they must be trod- 
den down ; and if kings ami pe ers, 
gentlemen and farmers, fight, they 
must be fought down; if they fiv 
they must be banished, and if they 
are caught they must be hanged. 
The awful majesty of a people’s 
right* is not to he insulted by the 
insolent and obsolete demand of 
rights on at»y part of the people ; 
Republicanism is never so great, so 
illustrious, so truly looks what Re- 
publicanism ounbt. to look, as when 
she is baptised in blood. 

Then arrives the glorious consum- 
mation, the suhliuie reward of all 
these lights, san Wires, harangues, 

r massacres. Tun c own km ts 


free ! He may now fling aside his awl, 
and no man question him why. He 
may roar for the first man who tells 
him that all men above the cobbler 
are cheats aud robbers, and that he 
is the only man on earth fit to repre- 
sent the high interests of the cobbler 
in the national councils. He may 
read placards, or carry them ; he 

may snout to see one grand national 
delinquent expiating his offences by 
the rope, aud shout to see auotlier 
taking the place from which lie has 
ushed his rival, not an atom more 
nave or honest than himself; he 
may hear the virtues, purities, and 
perfections of cobblers lauded and 
magnified in harangues six hours 
long, and, after having been thus feast- 
ed with the matchless luxuries of Re- 
publicanism, he may go home with 
the Consciousness of a day of free- 
dom, and of having gained not one 
c ustomary sixpence. 

Tis true that Republicanism is not 
yet exhausted. She has finances while 
any man lias a farthing to be fright- 
ened out of him by the dungeon, 
starved out of him by free-ijuurtcrs, 
or torn out of him by the scaffold. 
The son of freedom may feed while 
he has hi* neighbour’s house to rob, 
and warm his hands while lie has 
that neighbour's house to set on fire. 
Rut still there is a shady side to the 
picture. It must he owned that 
these resources come to an end at 
last. And then the patriot, with a 
famished wife and children; with 
neither a master to give him work, 
nor a purchaser for his work if it were 
iven ; with abundance of freedom, 
ut no food ; fetterless as the ambi- 
ent air, but without a house to cover 
him; welcome, tolhe or die as ho 
likes, but with neither friend nor 
fosterer, neither the rich man to buy, 
nor the poor man to help; orator, 
politician, statesman, supreme iu the 
march of intellect, sublime in the 
glories of Republicanism, even the 
most patriotic of cobblers may feel 
some degrading inclination to con- 
trast the dishonoured times in which 
he was clothed, fed, and lodged with- 
out a massacre, rose without tioublc 
beyond his daily toil, and Jay down 
without a care, with the brilliant era 
in which every morning threatens him 
wi tli being shot, and every nightseflds 
him to bed with the nearest prospect 
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of being starved. The civil war in 
which he is crushed, as the foreign 
war to wliich lie is dragged by the 
conscription, are unquestionably re- 
medies for the contingency of dying 
of hunger. But still they are not of 
the order in which man naturally 
takes delight ; and still some misgi- 
vings may be allowed to human 
weakness of the value of a freedom 
which leaves only the alternative of 
dying like a rat in a hole, like a felon 
by the rope, or like a rebel by the 
sword. 

But Republicanism has other splen- 
dours. The mighty mother of all 
things great and good, she alone 
summons all the talents to put forth 
their plumage, and soar towards her 
and the sun. The old obstructions 
of Time the formalist, of Custom the 
juggler, of Wealth the extortioner, 
and of Power the tyrant, are all swept 
away by bet* rod. The field is clear- 
ed for the race of genius ; and there, 
for the first time since the deluge, 
the race is always to the swift, and 
the battle to the strong. Yet even 
this showy side of the" medal does 
not quite complete the coin. Where 
all the talents contend, some must 
fall behind ; and where all the com- 
petitors are to estimate their merits 
by their own scale, there may be va- 
rieties of discontent. The distanced 
will occasionally make up in craft 
what they want in courage ; the bold 
will find themselves* supplanted by 
the cruel ; and when once blood, un- 
sparing blood, is discovered to be the 
true secret of power, neither the bold 
nor the crafty, the dull nor the bril- 
liant, the industrious nor the laggard, 
will allow so simple a contrivance to 
be forgotten. The strong-headed 
l* i va 1 , w li o c aim ot b e li aranguc d down , 
will be impeached down; the cun- 
ning rival, who knows all the wind- 
ings of life and office, will be poni- 
arded down ; the fierce faction, which* 
stormed the heights of power, and 
kept them by terror, will be intrigued 
down; the virtues will be kept in 
good order by the vices, if Republi- 
canism can have vices ; and a free 
and enlightened people will be kept 
in gay commotion by the weekly 
march of their masters to the prison- 
ship or to the axe. Room will thus be 
made for the rapid succession of all 
genius; the whole latent energy, the 
whole opaque fire pf the national 


soul, will become available with an 
exuberance unknown to the rigid 
stupidities of courts ; and the human 
species, all afloat on the lively surges 
of Revolution, will swim — Heaven 
knows where ! France, always the 
leader of fashions to this world, has 
indulged mankind with every shape 
of this grand vivification of tilings* 
Monarchy, with its two buttresses 

of church and aristocracy, was torn 
down by the popular pick-axe. The 
altar of liberty ran up on its site with 
the celerity of a booth at a fair, was 
danced round for its day, then re- 
freshed with blood, and then thrown 
aside with the ruins of monarchy. 
Then came the race of genius, the 
glorious time when every man trans- 
acted every thing for himself, regu- 
lated his shop ancl the state together, 
and was at once his own politician, 
his own priest, and his own king. 
Then came the day of reckoning, 
the day of want and woe, uutil the 
pike and the poniard settled the dis- 
tinctions between rich and poor, king 
and poissarde ; the guillotine quick- 
ened the circulation of power. Gi- 
rondist, Conventionalist, Terrorist, 
Atheist, — the whole mountebank 
troop of the quackery of Revolution 
moved, cart after cart, to play their 
last pranks on the boards ot the Place 
de la llcvolution , and gave their rags 
and their blood to their country. 
A insi soil il. Then came the Jailer 
that chained them all, the Man of iron, 
Napoleon, to throw the axe into the 
shade by the compendious sweep of 
the sabre — to trample out the last 
embers of liberty with liis heel— to 
drag the generations of the country 
to massacres, which he called bat- 
tles, and the country into beggary, 
which lie called conquest — to wreak 
on France a vengeance wliich he 
called triumph, and which cost her 
ten thousand times more blood than 
even the devouring maw of faction— 
and, finally, to bring the avenging 
force of Europe twice into her bo- 
som, and give her over to her ene- 
mies, twice a captive. * 

The narrative which we now give is 
one of the fate of some of those lead- 
ers who figured in the middle stage 
of the Revolution, soon after the pe- 
riod when Robespierre had been 
buried in the blood into wliich that 
Nero of France had flung so jenany 
of his rival lovers of liberty/ For 
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those men or their misfortunes we 
can hare no soroir. They earned 
their sufferings, and ten times their 
sufferings ; they were rebels to their 
king, and traitors to human nature. 

Whether they perished by the scaf- 
fold ortho pesti I once, pined in French 
dungeons, or festered in the fiery 
marshes of the western world, must 
be altogether indifferent to any man 
of common honour. But their story 
has its value. Let it warn wiser and 
honester enthusiasts of wiser and 
honester lands. 

The French Directory, in the year 
1707, had fully exhibited the folly 
of government by men suddenly 
raised to power by popular clamour. 
Pretended philosophers, they com- 
mitted every blunder of bad politi- 
cians; and pompous rulers of Re- 
publicans, they exhibited all the ne- 
gligence, profligacy, and peculation 
that calumny bad ever attributed to 
kings. France grew weary of the 
Directory, but it was less because 
she saw their absurdities, than be- 
cause she was weary of hearing their 
names. A government which had 
lasted above a year w as not the go- 
vernment. for the (/ramie nation. She 
longed for a change, if it were to a 
cabinet of dancing-dogs, and the Five 
Directors began to tremble for tl.eir 
dignities. 

The government consisted of a 
mockery of the British legislature ; 
a Council of Elders m eagerly cor- 
responded to our JTouse of Lords, 
and a Council of Five Hundred to 
our House of Commons. Their Five 
Directors it would be an insult to 
royally to compare to the honoured 
authority of a British king, The di- 
visions of faction in those bodies oi 
triflers and profligates, rendered all 
deliberation a burlesque; but they 
menaced the power of the Directors, 
and, to secure that power, their Five 
Aliijflstics of the Luxembourg, as the 
JPaiisiaus had learned to call them in 
scorn, dctei mined to make a “ A\ w 
Cofi.'htmwn” To this the prelimi- 
nary was the illegal and tyrannical 
fw**/uH- oi ever) man who might be 
formidable to them in the two Houses. 
To strengthen their hands in this act 

of tho most furious despotism, they 
brought troop* into Paiis, headed by 
Napoleon lieutenant, Augrreati ; 
tfadpbcld a correspondence with Na- 
poleon, who, like an independent 


sovereign, or a new Caisar, promised 
to cross the Rubicon to their assist- 
ance; and they commenced, with 
congenial activity, the corruption of 
the two guards of the Councils. For, 

in this day of virtue and freedom, no- 
thing was done without the soldier, 
and all deliberation was carried on 
under the protection of the bayonet. 

At three in the, morning of the day 
appointed for the New Revolution, 
a Bignal cannon was fired. Augereau 
instantly marched bis troops to the 
doors of the two Houses. Cannon 
were pointed at the entrance of the 
Council of Elders, to blow to the 
moon any politician foolish enough 
to talk of laws or liberty. Troops 
were posted in all the avenues, and 
the Council was placed in the midst 
of a force of twelve thousand rege- 
nerators, with muskets on their shoul- 
ders. The guard at the doors of the 
Council of Five Hundred still kept 
the gates shut; and the members, 
who had already assembled to know 
whether they were to be hanged, 
sabred, or shot — such are the alter- 
natives of a government oi the free 
—were suffered to remain in their 
happy pre-eminence for exactly an 
hour ami a half from tin* time of the 
extinction of their hi other branch of 
legislation. But, at the end of this 
time, the blow fell duly. An officer 
made his appearance in the hall, in- 
forming them, that he was going to 
lock the doors, and carry the keys to 
the Directory. Mu rum rings arose, 
the last expiring indignation of men 
who had brought their unhappy and 
innocent king to the block. The of- 
ficer was a personage oi' tew words. 
He recommended it to them, to look 
to their own safety, in the c\ent of 
delay; and, finding that they still 
murmured, he locked the doors, and 
carried the tale t,o his masters. 

The next process was to nullify 
the guards of the two Houses. Auge- 
reau walked at the head of a gang of 
the ruffianism of the Revolution, 
Santerre, Trenck, the widow Rousin, 
dreRsed a VAmazone — for the ladies 
are every thing in France at all times — 
and others, who bad notoriously been 
galley slaves ! called out, Five la Re- 
publvfue ! commenced a general sys- 
tem of embracing, walked away with 
the whole corps in his train, and sent 
the few obnoxious officers to prison. 
The treatment of Kamel, the com- 
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mandant of the guard, a general offi- 
cer, who had flourished in many a 
revolutionary page, was character- 
istic of the time. Augereau ordered 
him under arrest, with a tolerably 
distinct menace that he should be 
shot. The captain-general murmur- 
ed; Augereau gave him a rapid les- 
son on the value of submission — the 
rabble, both soldiers and mob, were 
instantly suffered to take him into 
their hands. He was knocked down, 
his sword broken, bis clothes were 
torn, he was dragged along the streets, 
and on the point of being murdered ; 
a sergeant whom he had nut in arrest 
for some offence a few days before, 
took tliis opportunity to discharge bis 
arrears of justice. He drew his sabre, 
made a rush at the unlucky general, 
and would have plunged the weapon 
in his body. Hut Augereau, who 
probably thought that this mode of 
managing military officers might he 
turned into a precedent, or who may 
have wished for a more public exhi- 
bition of blood, with his own baud 
dragged the assassin back, comfort- 
ing" tlm crowd, however, with llie 
promise, that they should have their 
indulgence at no distant date. “ Let 
him alone,” exclaimed the little ge- 
neral ; “ I promise von he shall be 
shot to-morrow /” 

The luckless officer was sent with- 
out delay to the Temple, and there, 
bruised, bleeding, and half naked, 
was thrown into one of the rooms 
which had held the late king. “ Ha, 
hft,” laughed the jailer, “ here is an- 
other of them. .Shew tin* gentleman 
into the 4 Chamber of Uptnuo^.' 1 ” — 
The general was not left long alone. 
In a couple of hours, the victorious 
drums were heard outride, the gates 
were thrown open, and a gioup of 
the arrested members of the ( 'ouricil, 
with Pichegru, its president, at their 
head, entered. Another group fol- 
lowed in the course of the day, head- 
ed by Ladebat, president of tlio Coun- 
cil of holders, and nil were alike Hung 
into the apartments which had wit- 
nessed the last melancholy hours of 
their unfortunate sovereigns. Never 
was there a history which the fin- 
er of retributive justice wrote in 
eeper characters of fire and blood, 
than the history of thisfurimis, guilty, 
woful Revolution. 

The latter group, when they had 
recovered from the first shock of 


arrest, and found that they were still 
unconsigned to the guillotine, had 
demanded to bo brought before the 
Minister of Police. Before the Mini- 
ster they were brought accordingly; 
and there they heard the true repub- 
lican law laid down with republican 
plainness. On their demanding to see 
the ot tier for their seizure, in viola- 
tion of all the oaths and promises of 
half-a-dozen constitutions, “ Gentle- 
man,” said the Minister of Police, 
Sotin, with a smile., “ it can be of 
no consequence, whatever to you to 
see the order. The fact is, that when 
we come to these extremities, it is 
the same thing whether we commit 
ourselves a little more or a little 
less!” 

The Councils were not abolished, 
for they would work more usefully 
as t ools of the Directory under their 
old name, but they were purified. 
livery itiau who dared to raise his 
voice was picked out, thrown into 
prison, or frightened into flight. The 
prisoners next came under the direc- 
torial consideration. The republi- 
can regime was, that they should be 

shot ; the popular cry was, that they 
should afford the city of Paris a holy- 
day, by having their heads cut off on 
tiie scaffold. Hut the taste of “ the 
free” was thwarted on this occasion, 
hi veil in France experience had not 
thrown away all her lessons. The 
Directory imd been too close to 
don nf all, to lose the sense of what 
they might be within the next month, 
or tin* next minute. The guillotine 
was a hazardous instrument to be 
once more set in play for political 
mistakes; and the imprisoned de- 
puties, to save the necks of the Di- 
rectory, were sentenced only to be 
transported, to die out of sight in one 
of the most pestilential spots of the 
Western World, the French colony 
of Cayenne. 

At this time the command of the 
Temple was in hands worthy of the 
government, and of the time — a gal- 
ley-slave, who had returned from the 
galleys a month before, where he had 
been sentenced for robbery, assas- 
sination, and setting fire to houses 
in one of tho departments. He had 
thus the merit of n thorough repub* 
lican education, and was a patriot of 
the first water. From day to day 
additions were made to the party, 
and they were at length honoured 
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by the presence of one of the Direc- 
tors themselves, Barthelcmy, a talk- 
iticr old inaii, wlio in either the bitter- 
ness of a tardy remorse, in corrup- 
tion, or the mere folly of second 
childishness, had begun to dream of 
the Bourbons. As this was a pri- 
soner of some importance, Augereau 
and Sotiu accompanied him to the 
foot of his dungeon. The Minister 
of Police cheered him a la Francaisc . 
“ Such are revolutions,” Baid he gaily ; 
“ wc get the better to-day, perhaps 
to-morroiv^onr turn will come.” Af- 
ter this specimen of the security of 
life and property among a people 
“ gloriously resuming the right of 
every man to be equal,” Barthe- 
lemy was consigned to the jailer, 
who was to consign him to death in 
the marshes of the Tropics. Proba- 
bly with some latent hope that the 
world would weep for him, Barthe- 
lemy asked whether the catastrophe 
of himself and his friends had not 
produced 44 some commotion.” If 
the question were asked in vanity, it 
was speedily mortified. tr Not the 
least commotion,” said Sot in, with 
nonchalance. “ The dose was a good 
one. The people swallowed the pill, 
and the effect is excellent. And now, 
gentlemen, bon voi/agt." The face- 
tious Minister of Police turned on 
his heel with these words, and was 
seen no more. But the news that 
the prisoners were not to be shot or 
guillotined, but to be banished for 
life, was received with no slight 
popular dissatisfaction outside. The 
soldiers on guard were loud in their 
execrations ; and the general cry, as 
they saw the deputies marching into 
their prison waggons, was, “ This is 
.not what was promised to us. Why 
do they let them go away; or why 
are they suffered to take any of their 
things with them ?” 

At two in the morning of the Hth 
of September, those men, to the n um- 
ber oi sixteen, who were to be speed- 
ily followed by 10;i more, were put 
into four cajes, secured with iron 
bars on their four sides, and the 
cages fixed on the frames of wag- 
gons, the whole rough equipage 
somewhat resembling an artillery 
tumbril. A guard sat in each cage, 
carrying the key of the padlock that 
fastened the iron grating by which 
it was entered. The galley-slave 
commandant of the Temple was put 


at the bead of their guard, which con- 
sisted of 000 men, cavalry aud infan- 
try, with two guns. The transit was 
miserable. The winter had set in 
with unusual inclemency. As if to 
add studied mortification to the na- 
tural evils of the conveyance and 
the exile, the escort took a round 
through the principal streets of Paris ; 
first carried their wretched prisoners 
within sight of tho Luxembourg pa- 
lace, the seat of their mastevs, which 
they saw full of lights and apparent 
festivity, and then by the Theatre of 
the Adcon, which had been convert- 
ed into a hall for the Council of Five 
Hundred, and where the purified 
Council were sitting even at that hour, 
several of whose members ran out to 
insult and triumph over them, stop- 
lied the escort, gave money and drink 
to the soldiers,' made contemptuous 
offers of mercy, drank to their good 
voyage, and sneered at them to the 
last. 

The scene was not unfitted for the* 
closing act of that melodrama, a 
Frenchman’s political life. The night, 
was stormy, rain fell, and wind 
howled; the outside of the Theatre, 
lighted by the usual French range of 
iirepots, which tossed and Hared at 
every blast, had a wild look, width 
suited the desperation of their for- 
tunes ; but a still wilder scene was 
in the multitude on whom that light 
fell, the refuse of even the. Parisian 
rabble, the cut-throats and cut-purses 
of the low quarters of the capital; 
fellows neck-deep in all the horrors 
of the Revolution, and who looked 
upon the escape of a victim as a fraud 
upon their rights of massacre all 
first-rate patriots, to a man taronst 
a name which singly implies every 
crime of hand and heart, under every 
pretence that the Revolution made 
common to every culprit in Fiance. 
To this hideous multitude the opening 
of the cages, and the delivery of the 

I irisoners "to their knives, would have 
icon the highest joy of civismc. But 
the order of the Directory had not 
reached to this consummation. The 
escort moved on ; Paris and its popu- 
lace, its midnight festivals, and its 
deliberations of blood, were left be- 
hind; and the cages rolled along the 
Rue d’Fnfer, into which they should 
originally have turned at once, ex- 
cept for the purpose of making their 

inmates a wretched spectacle. 
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They had now to undergo a second 
course of torment along the road to 
Rochefort, the intended place of em- 
barkation, from the intolerable brui- 
sing and jolting of their rough car- 
riages along the paved roads of 
France, which was peculiarly felt by 
those men, some of whom were in 
advanced life, all mature, and all ac- 
customed, of late years at least, to 
something of luxury. The stages, too, 
were mercilessly long; generally 
from morning till night. The pri- 
soners, on their arrival, were thrust 
into the tilcst dungeon of the place, 
and the best in France is a horror to 
every sense. At the end of the first 
day’s journey, they were driven to 
the door of the prison of Arpajon, a 
miserable little town, where, how- 
ever, patriotism flourished even in 
the jail. The Director Bartheiemy, 
almost bruised to death, and afraid 
of being poisoned by tlie mephitic 
air that rushed up from the dungeon, 
stood cn attitude , lifting his hands 
to Heaven, the insulted Heaven in 
which not one in a hundred of fools 
like himself believed. Barbe Mnr- 
bois, one of the prisoners, formerly 
an officer of the King, arid Royal In- 
tendant at St Domingo, but now a 
wretched democrat, in like terror of 
bein g poisoned, made a speech to the 
galley-slave commandant, requesting 
4 ‘ that be might be shot, rather than 
thus compelled to die by inches.” 
The galley-slave did not condescend 
to gi ve any other answer than a smile. 
But the jailer’s wife was more affa- 
ble. Indignant at the insult to her 
domicile, probably equally indig- 
nant at hearing a republican com- 
plain of any cruelty, she seized 
Barbe Marbois by the arm, and cry- 
ing out, with an oath, “ You pretend 
to be very nice, forsooth, but, let me 
tell you, many a man as good as you 
1ms been there, who made no work 
about it,” she flung tlie ex-intend- 
aut from the top of the stairs to the 
bottom, shut the door upon the party, 
and left them to find out each other in 
the dark. The fall fractured the un- 
happy man’s jaw, and left him cover- 
ed with bruiscB and blood. His com- 
panions cried out for a surgeon to 
dress his wounds, or for water to 
wash them. They were as little lis- 
tened to, as ever they had listened. 
This was the lesson to a deserter. 


The next was to a popular repre- 
sentative. 

The town of Ktampes had distin- 
guished itself by its love of liberty, 
and had, of course, flourished in ora- 
tory and assassination. M. Troncon 
du Coudray,an orator after their own 
heart, had canvassed them on the 
merit of congenial feelings ; and they 
liad returned him by that criterion, 
of all things excellent in a republic, 
the voice of the multitude. He was 
now ones of the prisoners, and the 
commandant of the escort took good 

care that his arrival should be tho- 
roughly known to his constituents. 
He halted tlie cages in the square of 
the little town, and the populace, in 
consequence, had full leisure to de- 
clare those opinions which their re- 
presentative had so often declared 
to be the perfection of human wis- 
dom. They booted at him and bis 
companions, cursed him and them 
alike, surrounded the cages, insulted 
their living contents with every kind 
of oflence conceivable by an angry' 
Frenchman — and few nations have 
more inventive faculties on such to- 
pics than his own— and pelted them 
with mire. Du Coudray was asto- 
nished above measure at this shift 
of the popular wind, merely from 
the di (Terence between a prosperous* 
republican and a fettered and felon 
one. lie ought to have known the 
nature of liberty and equality better. 
E\erv face now flaming with patrio- 
tic wrath, had, but a short time be- 
fore, been gazing on him with all the 
benevolence of a flattered rabble, 
huzzaing in the train of a popular 
harangucr. Du Coudrav, still confi- 
dent of his powers of" persuasion, 
started up and made a speech through 
the bars of the cage in which he 
figured through the land, in the style 
of another Bnjazet. 

The speech was incomparably 
characteristic, at compound of egot- 
ism, nationalism, civisme, and utter 
fright. 

w ’ Tis I~li$ I myself” it began. 
w ’Tis your representative! though 
perhaps you do not know me in this 
cage. 1 am dragged to punishment 
without a trial, or even an accusa- 
tion. My crime is that of defending 
your liberties and properties,” &c. 
&c. He then finished bin common- 
places by charging them with the 
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ingratitude of delivering him over 
i( to his executioners'* But the ex- 
deputy’s eloquence had no other ef- 
fect than that of inflaming the wrath 
of his patriotic voters. They scoffed 
at him in all directions, pelted him 
with mud, renewed their furious 
cries, and execrated the orator, Ins 
friends, and his party. 

The little town having long before 
been handsomely endoctrinated with 
philosophy, rights, privileges, aud 
the solemn aud sworn belief that 
every Frenchman, from the felon in 
the jail, was perfectly competent to 
judge of politics and public qualifi- 
cations of all kinds, men and mea- 
sures, members aud ministries, now 
returned some of their popular mem- 
ber’s wisdom on his own head ; and 
as he had told them a hundred times 
over in the days of his unfettered 
victory, that they wore the wisest, 
best, most intelligent aud virtuous 
of mankind, and that the world 
would never go on tolerably, until 
trie populace took the stale into their 
own hands, they now gave him a 
running commentary on his elo- 
quence, by a course of cursing, scoff- 
ing, and pelting, during the whole 
period of the halt, which, for tire 
evident purpose of giving the party 
this enjoyment in the fullest degree, 
was prolonged to thirteen hours in 
the market-place. Citizen Du Cou- 
dray had probably never been so 
long in the presence of his consti- 
tuents before. The whole exhibi- 
tion deserved to be immoral, for 
the benefit of popular members, and 
the worshipped of popularity. 

At Blois, a reception equally hos- 
tile, hut on different principles, 
awaited the prisoners. The multi- 
tude in some of those provincial 
towns had been too far from the ci- 
vic feasts and fetes of Paris to know 
much move of the Revolution than 
that they were in beggary and de- 
spair, that their industry was bro- 
ken up, their little trade extinguish- 
ed, and their little property torn 
away by the republican extortioners. 
At Blois, the multitude rati together 
to kill the prisoners ; for, in those 
days, the knife was the grand deci- 
der of all causes. Rut their cries 
must have wrung the spirits of the 
miserable men, whom justice ought 
to have seized long before. 

** There they are,” was the roai of 


the populace—" there they are, the 
miscreants who killed the King! 
There are the King's murderers ! 
V/liat have they done for us ? They 
have loaded us with taxes ; they 

have eaten up our bread; they have 
brought war upon us !” 

The uproar continued, until the 
prisoners, apparently to save them 
from being torn in pieces, for the 
guard had been already attacked, 
were put into a small damp chapel, 
where all their bed was a little straw 
on the floor, and to sleep was impos- 
sible. 

Here the wife of Barbi- Marbois 
came to take leave of him. She had 
travelled from her estate at Metz, 
for this apostate was a man of for- 
tune, to bid him farewell. She saw 
hint at last, hut with great difficulty; 
the officer of the guard eiviug her 
hut a quarter of an hour, during 
which he uas present, holding his 
watcli in his hand. Their departure 
from Rlois was so unusually pro- 
tracted, that it seemed to the pri- 
soners to ha\e been si roiCi nance, 
usual enough in the days nt equal- 
ity, to give them up to the mnl>. The 
firmness of the municipal officer v\ ho 
had charge of them, and who openly 
declared that the people were at the 
moment tampered with by the offi- 
cers of the escort for the purpose, 
at length compelled the commandant 
to mote. The procession was fol- 
lowed out of the town by the same 
retributive exclamations against 
them, as traitors stained with the 
blood of their King. 

Their journey continued ; a course 
of hunger, weariness, and insult. At 
Tours, they trot each a loaf and half 
a bottle of wine, their first meal after 
a fast of thirty hours. The confine- 
ment of their cages cramped their 
limbs, and put them to the most mi- 
serable ineonmuences ; for, from 
the time when the iron grating was 
locked upon them in the morning, it 
was seldom opened again till night. 
The weather was stormy, wet, and 
cold, and the cages gave them the 
full benefit of the exposure. They 
were generally put into the town 
dungeon for the night ; and in several 
instances, the poisoned air of those 
deplorable places made them swoon 
immediately on their entering. At 
Niort they passed the night in' pecu- 
liar wretchedness, in a dark, damp 
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hole, under the castle, twenty-five 
feet under ground, which affected 
their limbs so much, that when they 
were ordered to the cages next 
tporuing, they were scarcely able to 

move. Their last day’s journey com- 
menced at three in the morning, and 
brought them to Rochefort, at the 
end of nine leagues of the most 
wretched roads. 

At] Rochefort they expected to 
find a few days’ rest; but they were 
alarmed by finding that they were led 
round tho fortifications, with a rab- 
ble in their train fiercely crying out, 
“ To the water — to the water!” which 
appears to have been the provincial 
substitute for <c To the lamp-post” 
of tlie Parisian legislators, the usual 
mode of republican justice in the 
sea-ports being by drowning. Tlic 
cry was reinforced by the workmen 
of the doc kyards, the soldiers, and 
the crews of tho ships, who flocked 
round the cages as they slowly pass- 
ed along, shouting out, “ Down with 
the tyrants ; make them drink out 
of the large cup ! }y (the ocean.) The 
French are picturesque, c\ en in 
murder. 

In Rochefort there was thus no 
“ rest for the sole of mildest feet.” 
They were immediately carried on 
hoard a little privateer moored in 
the river, and given into the hands 
of a guard of scoffing soldiers, who 
pushed them down under the decks, 
where* they were nearly stifled by 
the smoke] the smells, and the want 
of fresh air. 

They were now almost dying of 
hunger, foi they had not eaten a re- 
gular meal for the last thirty-six 
hours. At length a couple of loaves 
and a pail of water were let down 
among them. They were, however, 
scarcely abb 1 to touch either from 
the disgust that rose from every 
thing round them. A horrible feel- 
ing, too, took possession of them as 
the night fell. One of the custom- 
ary instruments of republican jus- 
tice was a prison-ship, with a trap- 
door in the hold, through which the 
victims were quietly dropped at 
midnight into the bottom of the ri- 
ver. The noyadca at Nuntz were 
tho first displays of this compendi- 
ous invention, which had the merit 
of saving all trouble, avoiding all 
public clamour, if such could have 
arisen on the side of humanity; cost 


neither powder nor ball, and cost 
not even the trouble of putting a 
new edge on the knife of the guillo- 
tine. The bed of the Charetite was 
as deep as the Loire, and the litilfi 
privateer was as likely to be the in- 
strument as any ^other in the hands 
of the Republic. The situation was 
undoubtedly an embarrassing one. 
For some hours, the prisoners ex- 
pected every moment to be their 
last ; they had wrought themselves 
into the conviction that they were 
to be drowned. Every step of tho 
sailors above their heads, every 
word uttered, every rope handled, 
was actually taken as a direct pre- 
paration for their deaths. ;1 At length, 
after an unusual bustle 'above, the 
vessel weighed, and began to move. 
Terror converts every thing to its 
own substance, and the prisoners 
were now only the more certain that 
their hour was come. 

But the morning dawned, and 
they perceived that the privateer 
was rapidly sailing down the river. 
This was fresh food for anxiety. 
'The new conjecture was, that, to 
avoid the eclat of an execution close 
to the city, they were to be convey- 
ed to some remote corner of the 
river, and there drowned. At mid- 
night, the vessel suddenly came to 
an anchor. The hour seemed now 
iuev itablc. They were leagues from 
the city. At this moment, an order 
w as heard for six of the prisoners 
by name to come upon deck. This 
was looked on as clearly the com- 
mencement of the execution. The 
six took leave of their compatriots, 
as going to death. Six more were 
soon after called up. They looked 
round the deck for those who had 
preceded them; but they were not 
to be seen. The natural conclusion 
was drawn, “they were murdered!” 
The successive groups were ordered 
over the ship’s side into boats, and 
the boats rowed towards the river’s 
mouth. This was, of course, but 
another mode of the drowning sys- 
tem. The ocean was to be the de- 
pository of the secret. Suspense 
had exerted her last torture* on 
them ; when at length they reached 
a ship of war lying off "the river. 
Here they found their fellow pri- 
soners ; and the manners of the cap- 
tain, w hich had more, of the sailor, 
and less of the patriot, than they 
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hail lately seen, gave them some 
hope that they were not to be so 
speedily sent to consummate the re- 
jmlilicaii theory. Their journey had 
Justed from the Hth of September 
until the 22d, a continual progress 
of pain, famine? contumely, and 
terror. 

Hut the severities of even their 
journey received but little relaxa- 
tion ou board. A French corvette 
is small; and the French, let their 
ships be large or small, have no ha- 
bits of accommodation. The pri- 
soners were divided, probably by 
the necessity of the case, twelve of 
them between dedft, with the hatch- 
ways shut, and without room for 
motion — the other four in a hole, 
the boatswain’s storeroom ; a place 
of utter darkness, where they could 
neither move nor stand, and ren- 
dered pestilential by all the morbid 
eftluviu of neglect, the refuse of the 
store, and the neighbourhood of the 
hold. The corvette set sail at four 
in the morning; and their breakfast 
was a biscuit a- piece, so impenetra- 
ble by the teeth of the old men, and 
so repulsive to the senses of the 
younger, that it produced a general 
remonstrance. 

“ The air,” said Barbe de Mnr- 
boK w is infectious; if you do not 
suffer m to breathe the fresh air, 
we shall all be dead in a few day 4 *. 
And we shall not be the only suf- 
ferers ; you will thus have the plague 
on board of your slop, and will lose 
your crew.” 

The last argument found its way, 
and the captain promised to let them 
breathe, when they were out of sight 
of France. 

Their dinner this day was another 
biscuit, with a bucket of boiled 
beans, just as they were taken out 
of the ship’s kettle, and this com- 
pleted their bill of fare for the whole 
voyage. They had the usual visita- 
tion of sea-sicknesB to routend with 
in more than usual severity; for 
thf*y put to, sea in a storm, which 
blew them back into Rochelle. 
There their captain was changed ; 
and their new captain, Laporte, be- 
gan hie career with a harangue to his 
crew in this style. 

“ Soldiers, l order you to watch 
these great culprits closely. And 
you, sailors, I forbid you, on pain of 
death, to communicate in any man- 


ner whatever with these miscreants.” 
llis next address was to the prison- 
ers. fi Messieurs, you are very for- 
tunate in being treated with so much 
clemency” » 

Their guard should not be forgot- 
ten. These were marines sent home 
from the Isles of France and Bour- 
bon, where the Revolution had done 
its work in throwing the colonies 

into a statu of havoc and misery. 
These fellows took delight in recount- 
ing their exploits in Europe nnd 
Asia. One boasted of having killed 
liis captain by a stab in the back on 
a march, on suspicion of aristocracy. 
Another calculated the number of 
priests whom he had drowned in the 
Loire. Another mimicked the gri- 
maces of the unfortunate people ''de- 
stroyed in the Noyndts* Others 
boasted of their having knocked the 
drowning on the head as they at- 
tempted to swim from the trap- door. 
The Loire wasanever*failingsubject ; 
and the only regret was, that, they 
had not the opportunity of placing 
the Isle of France u In hauteur dc /<< 
Revolution! The pauses in tluxe 
narratives were tilled up with quar- 
rels, abominable j.onu*, and blas- 
phemy. 

The remainder of the voyage 
was only a repetition of wretched- 
ness. As the sea-sickness subsided, 
hunger took its place. They were 
almost starved upon the narrow re- 
gimen of their jailer. Marliois, mad- 
dening with famine, and with his 
eye spatklmg with lurv, at last as- 
sailed the captain. “ lam hungry — 

1 am hungry,” he howled out like a 
wolf; "I am hungry — give rue some 
food, or throw me into thu sea.” 
This wild application produced its 
effect. Some tood was given to him. 
Even the length of tin* voyage was 
an additional feature of their' suffer- 
ings. It lasted fifty days. It was not 
til) the loth of October, J7P7, that, 
they came in sight of thu town of 
( Cayenne. 

The governor of the colony was 
•leanuet, a nephew of the regicide 
Dan ton ; ho received the prisoners 
civilly. But within a few hours he 
changed his style altogether, and or- 
dered them under strict surveillance* 
Collot d’Herboia aud Billatid do Var- 
rennes, both notorious actors in the 
hideous Reign of Terror, two villains 
who ought to have long before 
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M glutted the region kites with their 
offal,” Lad come some years earlier 
to Cayenne for the express purpose 
of raising the colony a la hauteur clc 

la Revolution, This they commenced 
by the usual harangues to the ne- 
groes, declaring them free — ha- 
rangues which wore followed by the 
usual consequences, massacre and 

rebellion. But the insurrection be- 
ing extinguished, after a frightful 
carnage of the unfortunate barba- 
rians who bad been thus stimulated 
to slaughter their masters, the two 
leaders were seized and thrown into 
prison at Sinamary, a dependency 
on Cayenne. There Collet d’Hor- 
bois died; but bis colleague was 
still alive, and his partisans in the 
colony now demanded that, the newly 
imported prisoners should be put on 
the same footing with the old. The 
governor, probably glad of an excuse 
to escape tlm trouble of watching 
them, availed himself of the clamour, 
and complimented the Jacobinism of 
Cay (mi no w i ( h the. lie \v transportation. 
An order was issued for their move- 
ment to Sinamary, ninety miles by 
sea from the town of Cayenne, where 
they armed on the iltfd of -Novem- 
ber. 

They were met on the shore of 
this fearful wilderness by one of the 
few settlers, a Jjr Jlosmason, who 
tweeted them with the ominous* sa- 
lutation, “Oh, gentlemen, you are 
come into a tomb.” — “ We know it,” 
answered old (General de Murinais ; 
“and the sooner the better.” The 
sixteen were quartered in six miser- 
able rooms of the miserable fort, 
with a hammock each for their sole 
furniture, and a portion of biscuit, a 
pound of salt meat, and a glass of 
rum to correct the noxious qualities 
of the water. These were the luxu- 
ries of men, some of whom had lived 
in peace aud honour under their good 
King, others had risen to high rank 
in the armies, uml all had been ac- 
customed to the better order of Pa- 
risian life. They might now have 
been glad to exchange situations with 
the most houseless pauper of Eu- 
rope. 

In the fort they were prisoners 
still. They were compelled to at- 
tend a muster twice a-day ; and, with 
one or two exceptions, none of them 
passed without the gates but to the 

grave. All the minor miseries t]i«it 


belong to a tropical climate foment- 
ed them hourly. Their rooms were 
alive with venomous insects; they 
were devoured by musquittbes, gnats, 
bugs, scorpions, and a whole host of 
others, equally disgusting. Serpents 
were frequent. Pichegru hilled one 
thicker than his arm, which had made 
its way into the folds of Ids cloak, 
on which he lay as a pillow. All 
within view of the fort was forest— 
a howling wilderness, which con- 
stantly echoed with the screaming of 
monkeys, the groaning of millions of 
toads, and the melancholy shriek and 
roar of tigers. To fill up this con- 
cert, and prevent sleep to the sick or 
the well, the alarm was beaten every 
morning before the door, and no re- 
monstrance was able to put a stop to 
this petty and peevish cruelty. 

The prisoners began now to ac- 
complish tin? purposeful* which they 
were sent across the seas. They 
began to sink under the climate. Old 
Do Murinais died first, lie had been 
a general, had possessed a large for- 
tune, and was the father of a nume- 
rous family. His crime in embracing 
the Revolution met its punishment — 
exile and death l»y the tyranny of the 
Revolution. Barth ele my was next 
seized; but )> is disorder was more 
tardy, aud there was time to make a 
representation to the governor, who 
ordered him to be conveyed to the 
hospital at Cayenne. Rut the miser- 
ies of confinement were not the only 
ones which these wretched men were 
to suffer. They added to them the 
miseries of politics. They were in- 
■v ol\ ctl in perpetual disputes on pub- 
lic affairs ; and having no fixed 
principles on those or any other sub- 
jects, their quarrels were equally 
vague, fruitless, and Hitter. 

They sometimes tried to vary those 
dubious amusements by having re- 
course to such little occupations as 
they could find. Marbois turned car- 
penter, made eomeattempts to furnish 
bis hovel, and, Frenchman-1 ike, filially 
made a violin, with which, French- 
man-like, he set the negroes dancing. 
Du Goudray, who had been one of 
the haranguers of the Council of 
Elders, occupied himself in writing 
endless memorials, which, of course, 
were never to see the light ; in ma- 
king orations to the winds; and in 
com posing a funeral oration for old 

Pe Murinais. His audience, when 
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he recited this effusion, were the 
soldiers and the negroes. The ora. 
tor took for his theme — “ 13 y the ri- 
vers of Babylon we sat down, and 
wept when we remembered Zion ■ 
in all likelihood, the only use that he 
ever made of his Bible. The soldiers 
were powerfully affected by the ap- 
propriateness of the text; the poor 
negroes wept, we must suppose for 
the same reason. But fame, even at 
Sinamary, was not without its perils. 
The go\ ernor of Cayenne, not appro- 
ving of these M powerful” emotions 

in his prison, sent down a notice, that 
any orator who in future made either 
soldiers or negroes shed tears over 
the dust of the prisoners, should be 
shot without mercy. Demosthenes 
himself would have shrunk from the 
laurel at this price. Du Coudray 
was silenced for ever. 

Lafoud, formerly a man of com- 
mercial wealth, which was public 1 / 
thrown into a state of ruin by his 
arrest, employed himself talking to 
his wife’s picture. Piehegni, the 
only individual of the party m whom 
it is possible to feel the slightest in- 
terest, employed his time like a man 
who disdained the despair of one por- 
tion of his fellow exiles, and the 
childish pursiiitsoftheothm. Hega\ o 
up his days to learning English, doubt- 
less with a bold view to better times, 
and with the object of making future 
valuable use of a language, which 
his silly countrymen affect to de- 
spise, and can scarcely ever acquire, 
but which has spread to every corner 
of the world, and will, before another 
century is past, be the language of 
three-fourths of the world. His re- 
laxation was siugiHg, and his songs 
were by choice on bold and martial 
subjects. Throughout the whole 
period, lie retained peculiarly the 
nearing and habits of the great sol- 
dier. The ex-Dircclor Barthelemy, 
was just as congenially employed 
until his illness ; he made war upon 
the insects put the scorpions to the 
rout, ami whh voted the general bug- 
destroyer by acclamation. 

In January. W illot and Bourdon, 
two of the exiles, died of violent fe- 
vers; application had been made to 
remove them to the Hospital at Cay- 
enne, but refused. Barthelemy was 
sent back to the fort. lie brought 
the intelligence, received by an Ame- 
rican vessel just arrivedfrom Europe, 


that the Directory had accomplished 
a complete triumph over all other 
factions, and that military tribunals 
were to be formed to try all politi- 
cians of the opposite side. The exiles 
now probably congratulated them- 
selves on their dungeon, but it pro- 
mised to be for life. 

In April, their leisure was cheered 

by the sight of a popular election. 
About fifteen hundreu negroes, and 
forty or fifty whites, were summoned 
to vote for a representative to the 
Council in Paris. But the negroes 
were saved from all trouble of think- 
ing on the subject. The Directory 
ordered them to elect Citizen Mongo, 
lie was then a commissary employed 
in collecting the plunder of the Ita- 
lian works of art. The Citizen was 
chosen ; and Mongd was announced 
to mankind as representative of the 
freemen of Cayenne! The exhibi- 
tion must have been gratifying to 
those lovers of universal suffrage mid 
the equality of mankind. 

In Mnj, two more of the exiles, 
haff’ond and l)u ('on dray, were sud- 
denly taken ill at dinner. They were 
soon in great torture, and they Si tun 
to have been poisoned. Du Coudray, 
though swelled and dyiu?, wrote to 
the governor for pern ission to go to 
the hospital at Cayenne. The an- 
swer returned by the commandant 
of the fort, an insolent Jacobin, who 
had bean a lackey, was, ” I know not 
why those gentlemen are continually 
importuning me. They ought to 
know, that they have uot been sent 
to Sinamary to live there to all eter - 
nity. 

The advance of the year, the 
wretchedness of a confinement which 
would probably lay them all in the 
grave before another autumn, and 
probably offers of help from some of 
the settlers at Cayenne, who were of 
a different side in politics from tlie 
governor, at last suggested the idea 
of escape. Eight entered into the 
scheme. Of these I)u Coudray was 
one. But it was soon evident that 
he would never leave the prison. 
Still he was anxious to share the at- 
tempt. He would say, “ I do not 
flatter myself with the hope of living, 
but if you go, take me with you. E 
would breathe my last outside this 
horrid place. Take me with you, if 
possible.” 

But the increase of hl« disorder put 
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the possibility out of the question. 
Towards the end of May, both he 
and Laffoud dipt], after a horrible and 
protracted illiieHH of nearly thirty 
days. Du Cmidray, on the night be- 
fore his death, desired to see Piehe- 
gru and the others who had agreed 
to make their escape, when he gave 
them some of the wisdom that agony 
and the death-bed force upon men. 
“ Fly,” said he, “fly from Sinamary. 
May Heaven favour your flight! i 
shall soon be no more. But should 
you ever see my friends, tell them 
my last sigh was for them and my 
country, and forget not ruy children. 
Should fortune ever smile on you 
again, oh, do not disturb the peace of 
our country , but rather brave nil the 
sufferings of human misery !” After 
this declaration of the r epen taut Ja- 
cobin, be pointed to the apartment 
of a profligate citizcn-abbc, one of 
their number, for whose cioistnc they 
all seem to have had a peculiar aver- 
sion. “ lie talks,” said the dying 
man, “of civil war. It is his wish. 
All, iny friends, promise me you will 
prevent it, if it be in your power!” 
He died soon after, and this was the 
fate, of u man of character and talent, 
who, if he had followed the natural 
career of ability and honour, and 
shrank from the abominations of 
rabble popularity and regicide poli- 
tics, would probably have passed 
through a long life of enjoyment and 
honour, instead of finishing a course 
of the trembling wretchedness of 
ambition in France by the agonies of 
a premature and desolate death in 
au American wilderness. 

Laffoud died within two days, si- 
lent, but retaining his senses, ami 
painfully to the hist fixing his eyes 
on ids wife's portrait. Tile fear of 
death now seized upon them all. 
The tossings of the revolutionary 
wave, on which they had calculated 
for flinging them back to France, had 
now subsided; the tide had even set 
this contrary way. The Directory w as 
iu full power. Death had already 
thinned their ranks. The mere vic- 
tims of one of those unprincipled and 
fierce changes which constitute the 
lottery of Republicanism, and in 
which prosperity is as little the con- 
scious triumph of virtue, as adversity 
brings the consoling sense of martyr- 
dom in the righteous cause ; these 

men could have fe}t thernsclvesinere- 


]y as unlucky gamesters. la misery 
of mind and body, they now saw no 
alternative but the grave, and a des- 
perate attempt at escape through the 
wilderness. But the colony was in a 
region of which no man knew the 
limits. The whole horizon was a 
forest, utterly impassable from tbe 
swamps, the wild beasts, and the ar- 
rows of the Indian tribes. This idea 
was therefore abandoned. But the 
horrors of the rainy season were now 
at hand, if the liurricunes came, they, 
woul (1 be a stronger guard than chains 
of iron. Their prison would be clo- 
sed on them for six months, and their 
death was all but inevitable. The 
governor was evidently of tfie same 
opiuiou ; for lie confined his cares to 
merely keeping them fixed on the 
spot, and refusing tliesick the chances 
of his hospital. Their deaths seem 
to have been even determined on; 
for on the occasional appearance of 
a ship in the river, which they might 
conceive to be au English one, and 
therefore likely to befriend them, 
their lackey commandant^ usual 
speech was, “Ah, you reckon upon 
those English. You may think what 
you please, but they shall never take 
you away a hue /” ^ t. 

At length a new Idea suggested it- 
self. Piclirgru’s name was well- 
known among the Dutch settlers in 
Guiana, and sonic of them, in coin- 
passion to the sufferings of a man, 
wlio, in the conquest of their paternal" 
country had exhibited fewer of the 
atrocities of the time than any of her 
conquering generals, and who had 
probably laid up some memories of 
personal kindness, for his nature was 
generous ami noble, had sent him a 
present of beer and fresh provisions 
by a French coaster. The runian to 
whom it was entrusted, and who had 
evidently been an eleve of the new 
school of rights and wrongs, disdain- 
ed to carry such comfort to an Aris* 
tocrat ; he therefore, with liis crew, 
revelled on the beer and provisions, 
and them, that the vexailou of the af- 
fair might not be lost to the unfortu- 
nate prisoners, came to the fort for 
the purpose of boasting how he had 
plundered them. 

The provisions weve gone, but this 
drunken knave's boast threw a sud- 
den light on their operations. It was 
clear that they had friends at Suri- 
nam, and the only question now was 
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hftw they were to reach them. Still 
the difficulties were enormous. None 
of the exiles knew any thing of na- 
vi^ation. None of them knew any 
thing of the vast extent of coast which 
lay between them and the Dutch set- 
tlements. The few schooners which 
approached the fort always anchored 
a league down the river. They had 
no boat to reach one of these vessels ; 
no arms to take it, and no provisions 
to put on board. In this dilemma, 
there was but one resource, a small 
canoe, Which took the guard daily 

down the river to a redoubt at its 
mouth. But the canoe lay constantly 
under the eye of a sentinel ; and a 
confidential person in the fort told 
them, that though Surinam was the 
only place to which they could pos- 
sibly go, it was altogether out of the 
question that they should go in the 
canoe ; that it could not hold them, 
nor, if it could, could stand the ser ; 
that the distance to the nearest point, 
Fort Orange, was at least a hundred 
leagues : and finally, that the Dutch 
governor had prohibited, under the 
severest penalties, all landings from 
Cayenne, in consequence of the no- 
torious intentions of the Cnyenneso 
Fre&eh men to revolutionize thel hitch 
settlements in the most revolutionary 
mode. 

This last difficulty was in some 
degree met by the assistance of a 
friend in Cayenne, who procured 
isight passports in feigned names, 
(Jallois, Picard, &c., signed by Jean- 
net, such as he was in the habit of 
giving to the occasional traders from 
Surinam to the French colonies. But 
the grand point was where to find a 
pilot. This essential instrument was 
soon and curiously supplied. 

The Directory, in the plenitude of 
their power, setting aside all law, and 
eager only for plunder, now issued 
an order for the seizure of neutral 
ships. In other words, an act of ge- 
neral piracy. The opportunity was 
not lost by the Oayennese governor, 
nor bv his Subjects, for every row- 
boat it their possession was instantly 
Bent to sea, with full privilege to rob 
every thing. An American ship, with 
a cargo of Hour, provisions, and wine, 
was steering for Cayenne, for which 
port her freight was actually intend- 
ed. One of the privateers met her 
on the way, and, notwithstanding her 


destination, seined the ship and cargo 
at once, and brought the prize to the 
road of Sinamary, through the double 
fear of being caught by the English 
frigates on the way to Cayenne, and 
of being compelled to give the lion’s 
share to.her rapacious governor. 

This capture was a prodigious 
event in the dreary calendar of Sina- 
mary. The commandant found that 
there were no less than 40,000 bottles 
of the French and Spanish vintages 
on board, and revelled in a long pros- 
pect of drunkenness. The soldiers 

and negroes found themselves more 
pleasantly employed in dragging the 
cargo on shore than in working in 
the fort or the fields. *All was brawl- 
ing and drinking, activity and bustle. 
Iu the midst of this tumult, the Ame- 
rican captain, Tilly, paid a visit to 
the prisoners. The first glance of 
their hideous condition naturally 
struck him with astonishment; the 
exilefi say, made him burst into tears ; 
but the French weep on all occasions, 
and Jonathan is not yet so far fallen 
from the manliness of his English 
ancestry as to play the sentimentalist 
with such facility. The captain did 
what was worth all the theatrical sor- 
rows of all weepers of the land of 
Tnelodrame. He determined to assist 
them to the best of his power, redu- 
ced as it was. 

To their surprise, he told them 
rivately, “that to assist them had 
pen the express objict of his voyage, 
and that he had packets from their 
friends and families on board, hid in 
one of his barrels, which were now 
however beyond his reach, though 
undiscovered by their captors.” He 
had no idea of being the object of any 
of *the French privateers, and had 
suffered his ship to fall to leeward of 
Cayenne, in order to have an excuse 
for anchoringin the road of Sinamary, 
from which he might communicate 
with them, and enable them to escape. 
The captain further told them the 
European news;— of the treaty of 
Caxnpo Formio, and of the unpro- 
voked invasion of Switzerland. This 
last piece of intelligence, perfectly 
d la Mepubligue as it was, roused all 
their virtuous indignation ,* and Bar- 
thelemy, in particular, who had par- 
ticipated in the whole llep^lican 
game as long as he was allowed, was 
thrown into a paroxysm of attitude 
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mtA fflMmy at tkrtafemous novelty 
rf robbing and slaughtering helpless 
nations* 

They took the captain out upon the 
rampart, and showed him the canoe; 
the sailor shook bis head at this di- 
minutive object, and told them that 
“it would not do; that tfiey must 
certainly go to the bottom, if they 
attempted their exploit in that bark ; 
that it could not hold them all, nor 
carry them to Surinatn. ,, They de- 
clared in turn, that something or other 
they must do, and that speedily ; and 
that, if they must go to the bottom, 
they would prefer it to the torturing 
and lingering death of Du Coudray 
and Lajffond. Che conference ended 
by the captain’s promising to give 
them the assistance of his pilot, a 
zealous and intelligent man of the 
name of Berwick. 

But they were still to meet with 
difficulties. An order suddenly arri- 
ved from the governor to send the 
American captain and his people, 
without delay, to Cayenne. They 
were thus on the verge of seeing their 
whole design overthrown. The cap- 
tain, however, gave them courage on 
this occasion. He offered to take 
their pilotage on himself, mid for this 
purpose to escape and hide iu the 
forest, and there be ready to join 
them by signal in seizing the canoe 
on the 3d of June, the day appointed 
for the attempt. But to this act of 
generosity, the rational objection oc- 
curred, that the captain was too im- 
portant a person not to be missed, 
when his crew were called over, and 
that the suspicion would be imme- 
diately visited upon the prisoners. 
Finally, Berwick was again appoint- 
ed to the honour. 

The third of June was fixed on, 
from its being the day for which the 
commandant was invited to dine on 
board of the American priae. Hie 
day commenced prosperously. The 
commandant was entertained on 
board with a handsome dinner, and 
us much wine as be liked. The 
friends of the prisoners^— for even 
there, whether by hope, fear, or 
friendship, they had some allies — 
were active in the crisis. Th$ pri- 
vateer captain had given some c,om- 
tttou wine to the soldiers; in the 
course ofthe evening, these bottles 
ti&aceouifttbly stalled into a distri- 
Hutton large enough to make every 
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one of the rartam «hfeer4rt»k, 
sleepy, or blind. A female wkolwi 
arrived a few days before from wy- 
enne, was the chief distributer, end 
she scattered her smiles and Iter 
bottles indiscriminately among the 
soldiers in their barracks, the negptea 
in their hovels, the workmen in theta 
rooms, and the sentinels on guard. 
Even the prisoners had their share 
in this general shower of Bordeaux* 
The Hebe from Cayenne took good 
care "that the wine should be swal- 
lowed on the spot, for site filled out 
the bumpers with her own fair hands, 
and plied the progress of the general 
intoxication with French and female 
zeal. All was freedom, gaiety, and 
Medoc. 

In their festivity, the prisoners had 
a part to play ; and they professed 
to quarrel. The wine circulated; 
and the politicians commenced a fu- 
rious dispute. Aubry arid Larue 
undertook the task of out-arguing 
Barthelcmy*; Dossouville and Picbe- 
gru threatened single combat; Mil- 
lot and Ramcl performed the part of 
pacificators, and, of course, more 
embroiled the fray. The dispute 
rapidly grew more ferocious, until 
glasses and plates flew abuut^|pd 
persons ran in to quell the uproar. 
The experiment was for the purpose 
of preventing any suspicion of agree- 
ment in any design, whatever it 
might be, and it was perfectly adapt- 
ed to succeed. * * 

Night, long looked for, fell at last, - 
and the prisoners had sufficient evi- 
dence that the American's claret had 
done its duty; they saw the com- 
mandant brought on shore dead 
drunk, like a corpse. The negroes 
and soldiers were lying every where 
on the ground, iu the same condi- 
tion. Complete stillness followed 
the riot, outrage, and atrocious songs 
of the day. All were silent, for all# 
were drunk. The clock struck nine. 
The hour agreed on was come. Dus- 
aouville, who had been sent out to 
reconnoitre, gave thcm«the glad in- 
telligence that the whole garrison 

was thoroughly disqualified for mi- 
litary proceedings for that.night 

They now attempted once more' 
to persuade De Marbois to take bis 
chance along with them. He wa#V 
disputer of the true species. They 
had frequently debated the point 
with Mm before. But this foolish 
2 u 
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Old man answered them then, and rescued from their pave. Vet the 
now, with a French harangue on the bark of a dog, the alarm of a senti- 
o-lory of sacrifices for our country, nel, a single heavy step, t he most 
and a llourish on the certainty of be- trivial of all accidents, might have 
in** hereafter avenged, llewascvi- broken up their whole plan, and 
deiitlv much more certain of being fixed them there for ever. Their sen- 
drowned. French as they were, they sations, as they fouud themselvoH 
felt the absurdity of this verbiage, gliding down the river of Summary, 
and left the old orator to find what without a sound from the for;, with- 
justice Ik* could from his fellow re- out a symptom of pursuit, without u 
gicidcs. Pichegru, Aubry, and Ila- single grotiud for believing that they 
mel now mounted the bastion, went might not yet effect their entire ob- 
towards the sentinel, and asked him jeet, and reach Europe and their 
M What it was o'clock ?” The sen- friends and families, may have been 
tinel, as drunk as his commandant, among the keenest that, man can 
had no words, but fixed hi$ eyes bear on this side of insanity, 
upon the stars. He was instantly But another source of anxiety 
seized by the throat, Pichegru dis- arose. The redoubt* at the river's 
armed him, and the rest dragged mouth. It had a garrison of eight 
him along, grasping his throat to'pre- soldiers, and a gun from its bastion 
vent his giving the alarm, lu this would sink them in an instant, 
way they pulled him up the parapet, Luckily the Modoc had made ita 
and then he fell into the river, where way there too. The garrison were 
it is to be presumed that this drunk- all drunk, the canoe was not hailed, 
ard was drowned. At least they and no gun was fired, 
heard no more of him. He had been They reached the river’s mouth, 
the drummer who beat the alarm at the ocean spread before them ; the 
their doors in the morning, and who moon roBo, and her light, which 
had provoked them by his constant seems to have been intended from 
insolence. They had retaliated hand- the beginning to quiet or to elevate 
somely. the heart or man. never looked so 

.lifter this performance, they came glorious to them. They felt the light, 
down from the rampart— joined in this spot of rocks and shallows, as 
the other prisoners, aud went noise- in some degree an interposition of 
lessly to see what was the state of Heaven ; and, if they had nflt been 
the guard-house. The wine had Revolutionists, might at that time 
operated perfectly. There was not have been betrayed into gratitude, 
a soul in the gdftrd-hou*t». Thus and even into prayer, 
they had nothing to do but to take They had still an alarm. Two 
the muskets and cartridges at their guns were heard from Sinamary, 
leisure. They now went to the ea- which were answered by one from 
noe. The drawbridge had not been the redoubt. But by this time they 
raised, and the exit was easy. With had gained two hours on the pur- 
the canoe, they found the pilot. Bar- suit, aud they had nothing to dread 
tbeleiny, who was old and weak in but from another little fort; Traronbo, 
every **uiae of the word, fell into and the oocati. At four in the morn- 
the river, but it was near the edge, ing, while they were struggling fear- 
and the pilot pulled him into the fully along, in utter darkness, they 
boat,. They then cut the rope, and were made aware of their pacing 
Jet themselves go down the stream, close under Traconho, by the dis- 
No man know - the intenseness, charge of two guns a head, followed 
vurirTy, or agony of emotion of which l>y another close to them. But they 
the human heart ^ capable, who has were not struck by the shot, they 
notlu'en h» situations resembling this, saw nothing from the extreme dark- 
Every step treading upon death, — a ness, and when daylight at last came, 
moment, the turning of a hair, a Traconho, with all its terrors, was 
breath, making the difference be- lying “ far o’ the lee.” 
tween the Id tiercst suffering, and es- The weather was fortunately se- 

capc iuto light, ami air, and freedom, rene, otherwise they must have been 
aud the prospect of long enjoyment, lost instantly, for the canoe was so 
In leaving thoir dungeon, they might email that every wave foiled into 
MefvaJJy look upon themselves as it. No voyagers could have put to 
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«ea in a more primitive couditiou. 
They had neither compass, nor quad- 
rant, nor lirend, nor meat, nor wa- 
ter. Their siole stock amounted 
to two bottle ot mm ! For three 
days they tins sailed along, until 
they were ai nost starved; on the 
third day tin .* were totally becalm- 
ed. The air was fire, the very ocean 
scorched them, like a mirror reflect- 
ing the burning beams of the sun. 
They gave toem selves tip for lost. 
They had no expectation but that of 
I'eNtering in the spot where they 
were tins chained by the elements. 
It was at t\iU time that they employ- 
ed their leisure in making solemn 
vows never to avenge themselves on 
their country, and never to retaliate 
their injuries ou individuals. All 
swore in tee presence of Heaven 
never to take arms against France. 
This was perhaps one of the most 
ehimi cteris lie displays of their whole 
captivity. The vow may have been 
all that was wist* and becoming; but 
it was made onlv after they had at- 
tained tin; full conviction that they 
were come to their last hour. An 
oath against public vengeance, made 
by a boatful of fugitives, in the last 
extremities of famine on the ocean, 
and utterly in despair of life, was 
surely melodramatic and French. 
But, live or die, a Frenchman is al- 
ways on the stage. 

But a breeze came next day, and 
sw ept them on, though much bewil- 
dered by the currents, and kept in 
continual terror by a whole host of 
sharks, which already marked them 
for their prey, and continued all day 
(splashing and hounding round their 
canoe. Ou the tilth day, they readi- 
ed Fort Orange ; but here they were 
put in a new peril, which might have 
extinguished them at once. 

The vigilance of the Dutch artil- 
lerymen received their little vessel 
with a tire of heavy guns loaded with 
ball, any one of which would ha\ e 
sent ship and freight to the bottom 
in a moment. This display of hos- 
tility, was scarcely necessary to a 
solitary canoe with a few half-naked 
and more than half-dying men. It 
drove off the invasion, however. 
The canoe put out, and sailed, in the 
hope that at Mont Brick, a settle- 
ment higher up the coast, the artil- 
lerymen would be less vigilant, or 
less frightened. But Mont Brick 


they were not destined to reach so 
easily ; the clouds suddenly lowered, 
the wind rose, the waves swelled, a 
storm came on, which, if it had found 
them in any other part of their voy- 
ftc, must have closed their history 
in this world. Berwick, their pilot, 
now turned his prow to the snore ; 
it was repulsive; an interminable 
forest; but at sea they must perish. 
A huge billow rolled them in, upset 
their canoe, threw out their arms 
and theuiBelves, and left them in the 
mire. It was only by main force 
that they held their vessel from go- 
ing back iigain upon the billow. 
They were now on shore ; but with- 
out arms or ammunition to protect 
them from the Indians, the tigers, or 
the Dutchmen. They were in rags, 
covered with mud, tortured by rep- 
tiles and insects innumerable, and 
without a morsel. Thu storm cainc 
cm heavier still. The night was a 
dieadful conflict of the elements, 
with every intermission of the storm 
tilled up by the roaring of the sea, 
and the screams of timers. The rain 
fell in a deluge, the wind tore through 
the forest with the force of cannon- 
balls; and during the whole storm, 
they were compelled to remain kuee- 
dec.pi or neck-deep, in the waves, v 
holding fast their canoe, on which 
alone they depended for reaching 
any habitable spot, and which was 
continually on the point of being 
carried off by the surges. In addi- 
tion, half-naked as^hey were, tbqy 
found the cold piercing. Such was 
a night under the equator. 

Morning dawned, and it never 
dawned more welcome. The storm 
subsided; and PicUegru, who had 
preserved his meerscham aud tuuler- 
box, lighted a fire, which cheered 
their frozen bodies, and dried their 
clothes. Their only resource against 
the bites of the insects was to lie 
down oti their faces in the sand. 

After a second night of misery, 
storm, and perpetual terror of the 
tigers, which now bore down from 
the forest, and were to%e prevented 
from eating the whole party only by 
incessant watching, ana keeping up 
a large fire, morning came again, 
and llainel crept out to examine the 
state of the weather. His mission was 
productive. He saw, some hundred, 
yards oil*, the welcome sight of two 
men, and, running back to tell the 
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glad ridings, Berwick, the pilot, ad- 
vanced alone, bidding the others hide 
themselves, that they might not alarm 
the strangers. On coming near them, 
they probably took him for a wi|j| 
beast, for his appearance, from rags, 
liunger,£ud the frightful havoc that 
the insects had made of his features, 
was scarcely human. The two men 

immediately presented muskets at 
him ; but bis gestures and supplica- 
tions soon satisfied them that he was 
no very formidable assailant. The 
fugitives all now came forward, and 
Pichegru, entering into conversation 
with them in German, learned that 
they were two German soldiers of 
the garrison of Mont Krick, and that 
the Tort was but three leagues dis- 
tant They were now going on duty 
to Fort Orange, and Bartheleiny and 
Larue were sent along with them, to 
exhibit their passports, and without 
acknowledging who they were, ob- 
tain what assistance they could from 
the humauity of the Dutch. They 
reached the fort. The governor was 
civil, but cautious. He sent them 
some workmen to repair their boat, 
and then ordered them to make their 
way to sea as fast as possible. 

They next tried Mont Krick, where 
•the governor had either less caution 
or more benevolence. They found a 
clear and spacious room opened for 
them at the water side, and some 
fowls, bread, and rice, their first ci- 
vilized meal for many a month, and 
were all delighted. They now ap- 
peared before the officer command- 
ing the fort. It was sufficiently clear 
that he did not believe their story of 
their being ruined merchants. He 
even told them that he had a descrip- 
tion of the persons of the French fu- 
gitives from Sinamary behind the 
mirror In his room, which Jeannet 
had actively spread through all the 
stations, and showed it to them ; but 
without exlii biting any undue suspi- 
cion that they were the indn iduals. 
He made a vague enquiry for Piche- 
u, Barthelemy, and the “rest of 
ose unfortunate persons,” and was 
Contented with the vague answer, 
that “they had been in great misery, 
but now hoped for a change of for- 
tune*” The Dutchman bore his office 
meekly. 

This good-natured add sensible 
Ulan, in the conversation which fol- 
lowed, assigned the cause of the se- 


vere vigilance which the government 
was forced to exert. " The French 
colonies had all been turned into 
scenes of massacre or bankruptcy, by 
the republican folly of telling the ne- 
groes that they were as good as their 
masters. The planters were butch- 
ered or ruined, and the negroes were * 
left to murder each other or starve, 

or be slaughtered in the attempt to 
put them down again. From all this 
sanguinary absurdity, the Dutch co- 
lonies had kept clear by shutting out 
the doctrine of negro equality. The 
slaves here,” said the officer, “arc 
better treated, more industrious, and 
more happy, than if they had recei- 
ved the fatal gift of liberty. But 
the French governor in Cayenne, 
through displeasure at our refusing 
some unreasonable demands for mo* 
ney or provisions, has declared that 
1 he will revenge himself on those 
aristocrats, and revolutionize Suri- 
nam and hence, the commandants 
along the coast had orders to watch 
narrowly all the French who landed 
in the colony.” They were still en- 
tertained by these hospitable people, 
when a Dutch officer of rank arrived 
from Paramaribo to lead them to the 
governor of the colony. The officer 
was shocked at their condition, for 
they were dreadfully disfigured by 
the insects, and were still almost 
without clothes or shoes. “ In their 
own style, he embraced them all, 
and further cheered them by the in- 
telligence that the governor was well 
disposed towards them ; that he was 
even anxious for their arrival, and 
that the whole colony sympathized 
in their misfortunes.” On this all the 
Frenchmen burst into the national 
tribute of tears. 

They now set, out. on their journey 
to the seat of government, having 
first enjoyed a regular dinner, and 
the still higher luxury of shirts, shoes, 
and sound clothes. At this indul- 
gence, which, undoubtedly, might 
have excited gratitude in any one, 
the Frenchmen were flung into abso- 
lute raptures. The rapture®; were 
increased, if possible, by their treat-" 
ment on the road. They spent their 
first night at the plantation of a boo-, 
pitable friend of the governor, who* * 
though he was prevented by some 
business from being at hmfte, gave?, 
them the freedom of his haznkomh 
house. They were enchanted; fife 
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“ g^vcjons, his large rooms, his veran- 
das, his table, his elegant furniture, 
and still more his comfortable beds/* 
were topics for ever. All was ma- 
gical. They exclaimed, “ It was Ely- 
sium after Tartarus !” This day of 
festivity closed with a carousal of 
the negroes of the estate, who, op- 
pressed as they were, danced mer- 
rily after the general supper. 

All henceforth was a triumphal 
entry. They reimbarked in their two 
handsome gondolas, ami dropped 
down the river towards Surinam, all 
astonishment at the "richness of the 
plantations on its banks, the neatness 
of the cauals, the beauty of the gar- 
dens, and the stateliness of the build- 
ings unvisited as they had been by 
the voice of universal liberty, and 
unstained by the blood of a king. 

On their way still further down, 
they were, met by a party of the 
principal planters, who gave them 
another feast; and, on resuming their 
voyage again, they met, just as the 
pun was plunging his golden visage 
deep down into the endless forests 
of the west, a splendid gondola con- 
veying the governor, who had come 
out to give them the more honour- 
able reception. The Dutchman’s 
speech was polite in the extreme. 
“ Welcome, gentlemen, welcome all 
of you ; forget, if possible, your mis- 
fortunes. 1 shall do e\ery thing in 
iny power to efface them from your 
memories. W e are all happy to see 
you ; the whole colony, ami myself in 
particular, are at your command.” 
The speech was worthy of Amadis 
de Caul himself. But wherever the 
honest Dutc hman learned the tone, 
it had the better distinction of being 
followed up by active good-nature. 

The colouisLs went hand in hand 
with their honest governor in hospi- 
tality, the town was ill unlimited, the 
garrison and the colonial militia were 
under arms, and the fugitives landed 
under the universal discharge of 
musketry and cannon from the town 
and the ships. All was huzzaing, 
embracing, and feasting. Tbey were 
lodged in the governor’s house, and 
from that time invited in all direc- 
tions ; carried from estate to estate, 
and f£ted, fed, embraced, and con- 
gratulated every where. The gover- 
nor made no troublesome enquiries. 
His guests were still ruined mer- 
chants, and. he was merely exercising 


the common civilities due to every 
body. But in the 'niidst of this in- 
curious life of pleasantness, hews 
came from Cayenne. A vessel ar- 
rived with a letter from the gove r- 
n#, in the following terms. After 
stating the escape or the exiles : " If 
those gentlemen have not been trfkett 
by the English privateers, or ifthey 
have not perished, as 1 fear they have , 
they must have taken refuge in yoirf * 
colony. In that case, it is my duty 
to claim them , in the name Of the 
Directory, as prisoners of state. 
Should you be able to discover them, 

1 request, and even require, you to 
put them under arrest. But I entreat 
you to use no violence towards them, 
and to grant them all the kindness 
due to their misfortunes.” 

The governor of Surinam had al- 
ready obeyed the better part of the 
recommendation, and was not dis- 
posed to follow the Frenchman’s 
llourish, by sending them back to 
him to die. He coolly answered, 
that “ lie knew nothing of any state 
prisoners, but that eight shipwrecked 
merchants and a sailor, with pass- 
ports signed by the governor of 
Cayenne, had arrived some days be- 
fore ; that when he should be ac- 
quainted with the arrival of the fugi- 
tives alluded to, he should be pre- 
pared to deal with them as was pro- 
per ; and that lie had the honour to 
enclose the passports for the inspec- 
tion of the governor of Cayenne I” 
The captain of this vessel brought 
also the intelligence, that republican 
freedom was going on from triumph 
to triumph in France ; and in unan- 
swerable proof, stated that a con- 
signment of obnoxious politicians, to 
the amount of 193, found guilty of 
difference of opinion, had reached 
Cayenne in the frigate La Decade , 
three days after their escape. 

But Jean net was determined to 
have his prey, and a second letter 
arrived within ten days, stating, that 
though the passports, by some means 
or other, bore bis own signature, y4i 
that no merchants of tfte names of 
Gallois, Picard, &c. &c., had evter 
been in Cayenne ; that he had certdit^ 
knowledge that the fugitives wer£w 
that moment in Paramaribo; 'dm 
that he insisted on their afrest^bi* 
would represent the whole affair f d 
the government. ‘ Jl * ’ 

This was a‘ formidable menaec/*rtid 
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the exiles, In order to prevent em- 
barrassment to their friend, offered 
to hide themselves until they could 
find a vessel going to St Thomas’s. 
The Dutchman, however, manfully 
objected to this precaution, “ which, 
he said, “ he should consider as a 
weakness.” Still, it was evidently 
the wiser plan to preveut national 
quarrels, if it could be done by 
leaving: Surinam ; and within a few 
days they embarked on board a com- 
modious vessel, prodigally supplied 
with all good things by the honest 

colonists. Here they took leave of 
the pilot, who had served them to so 
much purpose, and who was loaded 
with donatives by the governor and 
the people, lie returned immedi- 
ately to Philadelphia. r l he next 
scene was the parting from their 
Dutch ft lends, who followed them 
down to tins vessel’s side. The sin- 
gular kindness with which they had 
been treated, justified every explo- 
sion of thanks, but the French dis- 
figured the sincerity of the scene, as 
usual, by “bursting into tears.” Their 
last sight of Surinam was on the 80th 
of June. 

Their voyage was not without its 
alarms, for' the seas swarmed with 
Victor llugues'b privateers ; and, in 
his hands, they would have fallen 
into the hands of one of the most 
infamous tyra ntsthar was ever shaped 
by the education of a negro overseer, 
BtiiJ more envenomed by unbounded 
Republicanism. One of these pri- 
vateeis drove, thru), fortunately for 
themselves, under the i»un<* of Her- 
bice, then in possesion of our troops. 
Here they were pii'Oucrsou pruole, 
hut received with muth attention; 
conveyed hy Colonel fli-Iop, since 
Sir Thomas, 1o Rcrbice, and theie 
put on board of one of our iriirafe*, 
for Lump' 1 . The vouiup sr?tve them 
a new cxpi rimcntal kmmJedire of 
the lilo oi a saiior. 1 !*f*y vvcie at- 
tiukc«l by the yellow fever, were 
tossi d through a dozen degrees of 
latitude by vlie eqninoxiai stones, in 
which some ship** of the convoy were 
lost, and the parage hsted* sixty- 
four days. Rut on tin* *20th ol Sep- 
tember, they were in the ( hunncl, 
and saw the French coast. Of course, 
they were ail overflowing with sen- 
timent; some cave theinsel \ es oyer to 
“ melancholy there was an abund- 
ance of speeches, " serious reflex- 


iona, and astonishment a that the 

laud by which they were sailing 
could no longer be called their coun- 
try/* 

On the passage they had been 
transferred to the Aimable frigate, 
Captain Granville Lobb, who with 
his officers treated them with the 
characteristic good-nature of Ilri- 
tish sailors. They were now order- 
ed to London, where they had some 
interviews with Mr Wickham, secre- 
tary in the Duke of Portland’s office, 
relative to French affairs. On one 
of these occasions, a man who had 
been sitting in a dark corner of the 
apartment, recognised and spoke to 
them. “ You are saved,” said he; 
u then all my misfortunes are for- 
gotten.” lie was so much reduced 
by ill health, that they could scarcely 
recollect their friend the American 
captain. “ l am Tilly,” said he, 
“ and you, too, are bo much altered, 
that 1 could not have known you, 
but from bearing your names.” The 
alteration, it may be presumed, un- 
der the regimen of Dutch hospitality, 
reinforced by the Lnglish table, was 
of the more favourable Kind. 

Tilly’s nairative still had some in- 
terest for them. Within three days 
after their escape, the frigate La De- 
cade had brought her living freight 
of disappointed statesmanship to 

shore, a cargo of 1 ( ci pojwfttr mem- 
bers, ftfaral authors, citizen piiesN, 
and join iiaiiM'*, each ol them worthy 
to have founded a republic. So pro- 
digious an influx of politics at once, 
frightened Jcannet for the stability 
of his place; and, probably with the 
actual intention of providing for the 
future, he called the captain into his 
councils, and began a conversation 
with him on the purchase of Ids ves- 
sel for a flight to Philadelphia. Tie* 
escape of the exiles happened to be 
mentioned? and the captain, in bis 

hour of confidence, on wai ily acknow- 
ledged at full length ids share in the 
transaction, and even that lie had the 
correspondence from France still 
barrelled up in his hold. A new 
light seems to have flashed upon the 
governor; he may have thought that 
the seizure of this correspondence, 
which was connected u itli Jioynttsme, 
in France, would establish him with 
the Directory for ever. He instantly 
started up, threw down the table 
between them, called to the guard, 
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and ordered the unlucky confidant 
to be put in irons, preparatory to 
being shot next day. But cooler de- 
liberation told him that the captain’s 
death would not bring him so much 
advantage, as his shooting an Ameri- 
can citizen must bring him trouble; 
a remonstrance to the Directory, 
which might vacate his government, 
and a frigate from the United States, 
which might carry himself off to be 
hanged by the populace at Philadel- 
phia, would be consequences which 
it became the Frenchman’s prudence 
to avoid. But he could still tyran- 
nize, and the American was thrown 
into a dungeon, ironed hands and 
feet, and kept there oil bread and 
water through the months of June 
and July, under the equator. Yet 
the tenuity of this regimen may 
have saved his life in this horrible 
confinement. He was at length sent 
on hoard the Decade on her return 
to France, to be dealt with accord- 
ing to the pleasure of the Directory, 
— a pleas me which would probably 
have sent him to perish in the ditch 
of some provincial fortress. But a 
better fate awaited him. The Decade 
was met on her way by an English 
frigate, which attacked and took her. 
Captain Pierepoint, the commander 
of the English ship, immediately li- 
berated the American, and stmt him 
to London, where lie was at this time 
receiving assistance, from the go- 
vernment, which enabled him short- 
ly after to reach his own country. 

The whole adventuie was now at 
an end. The exiles were received 
with great civility in London, and 
with peculiar attention by the go- 
vernment who had rather hastily 


adopted the Idea, that they were the 
martyrs of their zeal to restore roy- 
alty in France. Some of them soon 
after returned to the continent. 
Some, among whom was Pichegru, 
the noblest and most sincere of them 
all, remained in London, fruitlessly 
involving themselves in the tortuous 
plots of the counter-revolutionists, 
and the equally zealous and often be- 
trayed politics of thcBuurbonPrinces. 
Pieliegru’s fate is painfully known. 

A severe consciousness of the infinite 
crimes concealed under the name of 
Republic, gradually compelled him 
to become loyal. The very sound 
of freedom was heard no more in 
France; the Revolution had run its 
natural course, and, after plunging 
the land into bankruptcy and blood 
unexampled in the history of ages, 
and insulting alike the human heart 
and understanding, by the hideous 
blasphemies of Atheism by Law, had 
delivered the wretched and guilty 
nation into the grasp of a man of 
craft and blood. No land within 
earthly record was ever so thorough- 
ly enslaved. To break the chain be- 
came the manly ambition of Piche- 
gru. But he was betrayed, seized, 
and assassinated. No enemy of Na- 
poleon, whose appearance might pro- 
duce popular sympathy, was ever in- 
dulged with a trial. Ail were assas- 
sinated ; Villeneuve, Wright, Tous- 
saint, Pichegru, all perished by poi- 
son or the dagger, in prison. The 
time was to come when their mur- 
derer was to feel the miseries of a , 
prison, and to perish by a more pain- 
ful death, embittered by the con- 
sciousness that by his own guilt he 
was undone ! 
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LINES ON STAFFA. 

Davki.y the wreatht*d mists their curtain spread. 

Child of the Ocean ! round thy rocky bed, 

While yet the northern sun with frigid smile, 

Streams in red twilight o'er each distant isle ; 

But darker still beneath, — the waveless deep, 

Lull'd in fierce calmness, like a Titan's sleep, 

Lies motionless, as when the Almighty breath 
First roused its waters from their trail ee of death, 
And flouting on like strains of jov and rest. 

The new-born Zephyr kiss’d its dimpled breast. 

“ Shorn of his beam*,” the sun, with mellow’d ray, 

O'er distant Ulva struggles into day ; 

Fresh from another world lie springs, and now 
Sits like a crown upon the mountain's brow — 

'Tin but a moment — dim before him rise 
The curling steams of Ocean's sacrifice, 

As if in homage; see, the vapours fly. 

Borne on the breeze beneath the redd'ning shy. 

Till you may trace amid their varying shade, 

The baseless arch, or airy co unmade. 

Like that where oft Morgana 8 fairy pride 
Builds her brief pageant o'er the busy tide. 

Slowly emerging from the vapour’s night. 

The shrouded islet steals upon the sight ; 

More lovely thus than when the midday beam 
Shall mar the gazer’s imitative dream, 

And give to open view each charm reveal’d. 

Which fancy paints more beauteous when conceal'd, 
For such are human joys, that doubt can throw 
A deeper zest round ev’ry bliss below ; 

And fond hope, pointing onward to the last. 

Still makes the future brighter than the past. 

More slowly yet the thin veil rolls away. 

Bright glows the wave beneath the dancing ray, 

And St alia .’ h thousand columns seem to leap 
From Ocean’s breast — a temple of the deep. 

As if e’en now some wizard's demon hand 
llad bade each pillar rise, each arch expand — 
Raised by his spell, behold, yon wondrous cave. 

Has bridged with hollow span the pathless wave. 
And bidding proud defiance to the sea, 

The wall lias heaved its untaught masonry! 

Stern in thy beauty ! Nature's warmer smile, 
Beams not for thee, thou rude anti lonely Isle ! 

No twining lichen wreathes thy sullen crest, 

No wild-flower blossoms from thy rocky breast, 

No waving foliage woos the summer gale, 4 
No streamlet lends its freshness to the vale ; 

But o'er each whiten’d cliff, the wintry tglast 
Has bowl’d for aye, in fury as it pass’d, 

Hurling the wave on high, till e’en the rock 
Trembled beneath its elemental shook. 

Yet art thou beauteous I o'er the .earth and sea. 
Where is that spot which shall compare with thee ? 
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Thy mystic hall, which stands as erst it stood, 

When through its arches swept the awaken’d flood, 

And firm as when beneath their friendly shade 
Its secret den the huge Behemoth made; 

Thy columns* clustering form, whose every part 
Seems built in Nature’s mockery of Art, 

Whose ev’ry shape the hidden artist’s ekUl 
Doth seem to mould obedient to bis will; 

The broken light, which tremulously falls 
Witli partial gleam along tby cavern’d walls, 

Like some old cloister where the twilight gray 
O’er lessening arches sheds its feeble ray, 

Till the long vista blends each melting hue. 

And veils in night the gazer’s raptured view — 

Oh ! may not Fancy prompt the pleasing dream, 

That Genius stole from thee his earliest theme ? 

To thee we owe each once monastic pile. 

To thee the dim cathedral’s Gothic aisle ; 

From thy primeval architecture rose 

Each labour’d charm that science still bestows. 

But wlmt art thou V We see thee in thy pride 
Stemming, unmoved thyself, the batllcd tide; 

We set; thee rear on high thy giant form 

Safe ’mid the whirlwind, reckless of the storm. 

But still we know thee not, no mortal tongue 
Hath told, shall tell, from whence thy fabric sprung. 

Perchance thou wast of Chaos, when the earth 
Awoke iu beauty to its second birth ; 

When sun and stars, beneath the Eternal’s eye, 

Fraught with glad music, floated o’er the sky ; 

Or weit thou call’d, as later legends tell. 

From Ocean’s depths, by that tremendous spell. 

Which demon lips to godlike Fingal gave, 

Hailing his proud dominion o’er the wave? 

Nature ! we see ’tis thine — No mortal arm 
Poised the firm rock, or cull’d the unholy charm, 

No Demon toil’d to rear the fretted cell, 

Bound by tradition’s visionary spell. 

Thou wert the architect — but who may trace 
Thy secret workings in the viewless space? 

Say, did the red volcano’s fiery sweep 

Jtoav in wild conflict through the troubled deep ? 

Or did the earthquake, herald of its birth. 

Ope the dark portal of the teeming earth ? 

In vain we ask— no perishable eye 

May pierce the veil that shrouds thy mystery. 

But still we view thee— in each varied name, 

For ever changed, or changing, still the same; 

Throned on the glacier, smiling in the vale. 

Borne on the whirl wind, breathing in the gale; 

Bright in the rising sun’s unwearied beam, 

.Wild in the forked lightning’s angry gleam ; 

Nurse of the ilower that decks the mountain’s brow, 

Lofd of the prison’d flame that howls below. 

Where shall we find the rude neglected spot 
Which thou hast shunu’d, in which thou awelle&t not? 

The victor Sea-king, while his homeward nail 
Woo’d to its swelling breast the northern gale. 

Yet stay’d his falcon Bight to gaze awhile 

On those fair cliffs, and that mysterious isle, 
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Where dwelt for aye, enchain’d within fake*** 

Tlie spellbound Demon of the tortured wave, . 

Whose frantic moanings oft were heard to swell 
The storm, within whose breast he loved to dwell. 

Such was the tale, whose legendary sway 

Could charm that warlike pilgrim from his way, — 

That lurking spell, which, name it as ye will, 

O'ermasters power, aud mocks at wisdom still. 

And oft in later times Tradition told 

Of shepherd boy who watch’d his lonely fold, 

What time the sea-bird hush’d her wailing cry, 

And the last sunbeam blended sea and sky, 

Who saw on yonder rock, whose rugged side 
Heeds not the ripple of the laughing tide, 

A female form, who wrung with eager care 
The jetty tendrils of her loosen’d hair; 

But soon she turn’d, and quick, with noiseless leap. 

Plunged like a meteor to her home, the deep. 

Oh ! think the Poet err’d not when he gave 
Their bright inhabitants to earth and wave; 

K'en now the, Dryad haunts her grows aud still 
The classic Naiml lo\os her gushing rill; 

Still tlie green circle marks at early dawn 
Where elfin feet have genim’d the dewy lawn ; 

Nor have tlie sea-maids left their silent leigu, 

Within the glassy chambers of the main. 

For oft at sunset’s glow, or twilight hour, 

The faery world resumes its little power, 

And finds not o’er the earth a fitter shrine, 

A fairer home, thou desert Isle I than thine. 

Approach and enter; where thou treadest now 
The Celt has trode before thee, and his brow 
Was raised, as thine is, with enquiring gaze, 

Towards the silent pile of other days. 

To him the spot was holy, for it told 
Of those who lirnl — the. mighty ones of old, 

The wise in council, ami in battle strong, 

Whose deeds of blood are chronicled in song. 

To him it was no solitude — his eye. 

Call'd into life each shape of fantasy; 

He saw great Fingal, with unechoed pace, 

Stalk wildly o’er his spirit’s dwelling-place, 

Ami car-borne Oscar, as in youth he died, 

Stauch the warm blood that welter’d from his side ; 

He saw the Warrior Bard, whose kindling lay 
Hymn’d the dark rapture of the godlike fi ay ; 

Or, prouder still, upon the battle-plain 
Peal’d the triumphant death-note of the, slain. 

These were the gods of that unearthly shrine. 

This was his vision— Christian, what is thine?— 

To thee it tejls of One, whose hallow’d name 
Dwelt on thy lip when first its language came/ 

Whohc ear disdain’d not thine unconscious prayer, 

Whose eye watch'd o’er thee with a father’s care; 

The same who erst to rescued Israel gave 
A path of safety through the riven wave, 

And, girt by Nature’s agonizing groan, 

Scorch'd upon Sinai’s brow tlie shrinking stone, 
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Whotetfeet thick darkness cover’d where he trode, 
The Franker of the World, the great, the living God I 

Oh ! what a temple for the heart to rise 
Elate on glad communion with the skies, 

And all unchain’d by chilling time or space, 

To meet its own Creator face to face ! 

No worldly thought to fling its withering stain, 

And rail the spirit back to earth again — 

No vulgar eye to check th* enthusiast's zeal, 

And mock those yearnings that it rnay not feel— 

No altar built with hands, no dome supplied, 

The costly gift of penitence or pride — 

No labour’d strain to prompt the lingering soul, 

And urge it onward to its heavenly goal — 

But the wild music of the measured wave. 

That speeds its greeting to the thirsty cave. 

And each unehisell’d stone, whose front sublime 
Has frown’d in triumph o’er the stroke of time. 

Who has not felt, amid the storm of life. 

When the heart sickens of its hopeless strife, 

That holiness of solitude, which throws 
O’er passion’s self the aspect of repose — 

Which falls like dew upon the soul, and brings 
A transient gush from life’s exhausted springs r 
Then memory calls us back to those glad days, 
When life seemed beauteous to our erring gaze. 

Ere yet our sinless childhood learnt to weep, 

Or infant conscience whisper’d from her sleep; 
Each virtuous thought of youth, each holier thrill, 
O’er which the win Id had flung its deadening chill, 
Then wakes again — till through the silent air. 

The chasten’d heart pours forth its voiceless prayer. 

Adieu! fair Child of Ocean! now no more 
The pilgrim’s foot may trace thy lonely shore. 

No more, alas ! his raptured eye may dwell 

On tuw’ring cliff, or fairy-haunted cell. 

Like that undying one condemned to roam 
Through every land, in none to find a home, 
lie journeys on, where’er the welcome gale 
O’er Ocean’s hi east may speed Iiis swelling sail — 
More free to breathe in solitude than when 
He treads with humbled steps the haunts of men — 
But oft, perchance, in some more favour’d isle, 
Where ceaseless summer sheds tier gentler smile, 
Shall Memory turn to thee her wakeful eye, 

Fraught with that simple love that ne'er can die. 

Again, farewell ! for, sinking in the west. 

Each glancing sunbeam tints the ocean’s breast. 

And the lone sea-bird wings her liornew r ard way, 
Warn’d to her nest by each departing ray; 0 

Scarce seen afar, the fisher’s scanty sail 
Reluctant spreads before the fickle gale ; 

And lulling each unholy thought to sleep, 

Eve’s dewy mantle hovers o’er the deep ; 

O’er thee she hastes to pour her balmy spell— 
Again, thou lonely Child of Ocean, fare-thee-wcll ! 
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Tom Cringle's Low. 
Chapter XIV. 

SCENES IN JAMAICA. 


The malady, from whose fangs 1 
had just escaped, was at this time 
making fearful vavage%amongst the 
troops and white inhabitants of Ja- 
maica generally ; nor was the squa- 
dron exempted from the afflicting 
visitation, although it suffered in a 
smaller degree. 

1 had occasion at this time to visit 
Uppark camp, a military post about 
a mile and a half from Kingston, 
where two regiments of infantry, and 
a detachment of artillery, were sta- 
tioned. 

In the forenoon, 1 walked out iu 
company with an officer, a relation 
of mv own, whom I had gone to visit ; 
enjoying the fresh sea-breeze that 
whiHtlea past us in half a gale of 
wind, although the sun was vertical, 
and shining into the bottom of a pint- 
pot, as the sailors have it. , 

The barracks were built on what 
appeared to me a very dry situation, 
(although I have since heard it alle- 
ged that there was a swamp to wind- 
. ward of it, over which the sea-breeze 
blew, but this 1 did not see,) consi- 
derably elevated above the hot sandy 
plain on which Kingston stands, and 
sloping gently towards the sea. They 
were splendid, large, airy, two story 
buildings, well raised off' the ground 
on brick pillars, so that there was a 
perfectly free ventilation of air be- 
tween the surface of the earth and 
the floor of the first story, as well as 
through the whole of the upper 
rooms. A large balcony, or piazza, 
ran along the whole of the south 
front, both above and below, which 
sliaded the brick shell of the house 
from the sun, and afforded a cool 
and convenient lounge for the men. 
The outhouses ut all kinds were 
well thvotVn back into the rear, so 
that iu front there was nothing to in- 
tercept the sea-breeze. The officers* 
quarters stood in advance of the 
men’s barracks, and were, as might 
be expected, stiil more comfortable ; 
and in front of all were the field- 
officers’ houses, all of substantial 
bridf and mortar. The whole of this 


superb establishment stood in an ex- 
tensive lawn, not surpassed in beau- 
ty by any nobleman's park that I had 
ever seen. It was immediately after 
the rains when 1 visited it ; the grass 
was luxuriant and newly cut, and 
the trees, which grew in detached 
clumps, were most magnificent We 
clambered up into one of them, a 
large umbrageous wild cotton-tree, 
which cast a shadow on the ground — 
the sun being, as already mentioned, 
vigli t overhead — of thirty paces in dia- 
meter ; but still it was but a dwarfish 
plant of its kind, for I have measured 
others whose gigantic shadows, at the 
same hour, were upwards of one 
hundred and fifty feet in diameter, 
and their trunks, one in particular 
that overhangs the Spanish Town 
road, twenty feet through of solid 
timber ; that is, not including the 
enormous spurs that shoot out like 
buttresses, and end in strong twisted 
roots, that strike deep into the earth, 
and form stays, as it were, to the tree 
in all directions. 

Our object, however — publish it 
not in Askalon — was, not so much to 
admire the charms of nature, as to 
enjoy the luxury of a real llavannah 
cigar, in solitary comfort; and a glo- 
rious perch we had selected. The 
shade was grateful beyond measure. 
The fresh breeze w as rushing, almost 
roaring, through the leaves and groan- 
ing branches, and evf?ry tiling around 
was green, and fragrant, and cool, 
and delicious ; by comparison that is, 
for the thermometer would, 1 dare- 
say, have still vouched for eighty 
degrees. The branches overhead 
were alive with a variety of beautiful 
lizards, and birds of the gayest plu- 
mage ; amongst others, a score of 
small chattering green paroquets 
were hopping close to us, and play- 
ing at bopeep from the lower sur- 
faces of the leaves of the wild pine, 
(a sort of Brobdignag parasite, that 
grows, like the mistletoe, in, the clefts 
of the larger trees,) to which they 
clung, as green and shining ae &he 
leaves theansel ves, andevor and an on 
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popping over their little heads and 
shoulders to peer at us ; while the 
red-breasted woodpecker kept drum- 
ming on every hollow part of the 
bark, for all the world like old Kel- 
son, the carpenter of the Torch, tap- 
ping along the topsides for the dry 
rot. All around us the men were 
lounging about in the shade, and 
sprawling on the grass in their fora- 
ging caps and light jackets, with an 
officer here and "there lying reading, 
or sauntering about, bearding Phce- 
bus himself, to watch for a shot at a 
swallow, as it skimmed past; while 
goats and horses, sheep and cattle, 
were browsing the fresh grass, or 
sheltering themselves from the heat 
beneath the trees. All nature seem- 
ed alive and happy— a little drowsy 
from the heat or so, but that did not 
much signify — when two carts, each 
drawn by a mule, and driven by a 
negro, approached the tree where 
we were perched. A solitary sergeant 
accompanied them, and they appear- 
ed, when a bow-shot distant, to be 
loaded with white deal boxes. 

I paid little attention to them until 
they drove under the tree. “ 1 say, 
Snowdrop,” said the non-commis- 
sioned officer, where be them black 
rascals, them pioneers — where is the 
fatcayue party, my Lily-white, who 
ought to have had the trench dug by 
this time f” 

“ Dere now,” grumbled the negro, 
w dere now — easy ting to deal wid 
white gentleman, but devil cannot 
satisfy dem worsted sash.” Then 
aloud — “ Me no know, sir — me can't 
tell — no for me business to dig hole— 
I only carry what you (in him up 
wid i " and the vampire, looking over 
his shoulder, cast his eye towards 
his load, and grinned until his white 
teeth glanced from ear to ear. 

L M Now,” said the Irish sergeant, “ I 
could brain you, but it is not worth 
while!” — I question if he could, how- 
ever, knowing as I did the thickness 
of their sculls. — “ Ah, here, they 
come!” — and a dozen half-drunken, 
more than half-naked, bloated, vil- 
hdnoys-looking blackamoors, with 
Shovels and pick-axes on their shoul- 
ders, came along the road, laughing 
and singing most lustily. They pass- 
ed beneath where we sat, and, when 
about stcmecast beyond, they all 
yumpefrtato a trench or pit, which 
I bad not noticed before, about twen- 


ty feet long, by eight wide. It was 
already nearly six feet deep, but 
it Beemed they had instructions, to 
sink it further, for they first plied 
their pick-axes, and then began to 
shovel out the earth. When they 
had completed their labour, tbe ser- 
geant, who had been superintending 
their operations, returned to where 
the carts were still standing beneath 
the tree. 0#e of them had six coffins 
in it , with the name of the tenant of 
each, and number of his company, 
marked in red chalk on the smallest 
end ! 

“ J say, Snowdrop,” said the Ser- 
geant, “ how do you come to have 
only five bodies, when Cucumbershin 
there has six ?” 

“ To be sure I hab no more as five, 
and wtdght enough too. You no see 
Corporal llumblechops dere? You 
knows how big he was.” 

“ Well, but where is Sergeant 
Heavystern ? why did you not fetch 
him away with the others?” 

The negro answered doggedly, 
“ Massa Sergeant, you should remem- 
ber dem no die of consumption- 
cough you call him — nor fever and 
ague, nor any ting dat waste dem — 
for tree day gone — no more— all were 
mount guard, tout and fat; so as for 
Sergeant Heavystern, him left in de 
dead-house at de hospital.” 

“ I guessed as much, you dingy 
tief,” — said the Sergeant, — “ but I 
will break *Jrour bones, if you don’t 
give me a sufficing rason y why you 
left liim” — And he approached Snow- 
drop, with liis cane raised in act to 
strike. % 

“ Stop, Massa,” Bhouted tbe negro ; 
" me will tell you— Dr Piaget desire 
dat Heavystern should be leave.” 

“ Confound Dr Piaget!” — and he 
smote the pioneer across tbe pate, 
whereby he broke liis stick, al- 
though, as I anticipated, without 
much hurting his man — but the ser- 
geant instantly saw his error, and 
with the piece of the baton he gave 
Snowdrop a tap on the shin-bone, 
that set him pirouetting bn one leg, 
with the other in his hand, like a tee- 
totum. 

“ Why, sir, did you not bring as 
many as Cucumbershin, air ?” 

w Beeaase”— screamed Snowdrop, 
in ’greet wrath, now all alive and 
kicking from the smam — 1 " Because 
Cucumbershin Is loaded wM light in- 
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fantr/, air, and all of mice are gre- 
nadier, fiffaasa Sergeant— dat dem 
good reason surely 1” 

« No, it is not, sir; go back and 
fetch Heavystem immediately, or by 
the powers but I will”— 

“Massa Sergeant, you mu9t be mad 
— Dr Piaget — you won't yeerie— but 
him say, five grenadier — especially 
wid Corporal Bumblechop for one— 
is good load— ay, weqr tif load- 
equal to seven tallion company (bat- 
talion, I presume), and more better 
load, great deal, den six light infan- 
try— beside him say, tell Sergeant 
Pivot to send you back at five in de 
afternoon wid four more coffin, by 
which time he would have auodor 
load, and in trute de load was ready 

prepare iu de dead-house before I 
come away, only dem were not well 
cold just yet." 

' I was mightily shocked at all this 
— but my cli utn took it very coolly. — 
He* slightly raised one side of his 
mouth, atql, giving a knowing wink 
with his eye, lighted a fresh cigar, 
and continued to puff away with all 
the composure in the world. 

At length the forenoon wore away, 
and the bugles sounded fm dinner, 
when we adjourned to the mess- 
room. It was a ven large and hand- 
some saloon, standing alone in the 
latfn.aml quite detached from all tin? 
other buildings, but the curtailed di- 
mensions of the table in the middle 
of it, and the ominous crowding to- 
gether of the regimental plate, like a 
show-table in Ruudle and Bridge’s 
back-shop, gave startling proofs of 
the ravages of the “ pestilence that 
walketh in darkness, und the de- 
struction that wasteth at noOn-day ;” 
for although the whole regiment was 
iu barracks, there were only mne 
covers laid, one of which was tor me. 
The lieutenant-colonel, the major,, 
and I believe fifteen other officers, 
had already been gathered to their 
fathers, within four mouths from the 
day on which the regiment landed 
from the transports. 'Their warfare 
was o’er, and they slept well. At 
the first, when the insidious dis- 
ease began to creep on apace, and 
£o evince its deadly virulence, all 
was dismay and anxiety — dovvix- 
^yigbt, slavish, unmanly fear, even 
amongst case-hardened veterans, 
who Rad weathered the whole, pen- 
insujar yt&r, and finished off with 


Waterloo.— The next week parsed 
over— the mortality infitetofng,' but 
the dismay decreasing — and so it 
wore on, until it reached its horrible 
climax* at the time I speak of, by 
which period there was absolutely 
no dread at all. A reckless gaiety had 
succeeded — not the screwing up of 
one’s courage for the nonce, to mount 
a breach, or to lay an enemy’s frigate 
aboard, where the substratum of 
fear is present, but cased over by 
an energetic exertion of the will; 
but uu unnatural light-lieartedness, 
for which account, ye philosophers, 
for I cannot— and this, too, amongst 
men who were as steel in the field, 
yet whenever n common cold over- 
took them iu quarter*, or a small 
twinge of rheumatic pain, would, 
under other circumstances, have 
candled and be*' jelled them- 
selves, and bored lor your sym- 

pathy, at no a l lluu iinc<!, as they say. 
The major elect, that h, the senior 
captain, was in the chair; as for „\j 
I.hmtruutil-C'olojuTs \acaney, that 
was too high an aspiration for any 
man in the regiment. A stranger of 
rank, and interest, ami money, would 
of course get that step, for the two 
deaths in the regimental staff made 
hot one captain a major, as in y 
neighbour on the left hand feelingly 
remarked. All was fun and jovially ; 
ne had a capital dinner, and no allu- 
sion whatever, direct or indirect, was 
made to the prevailing mortal epide- 
mic, until the surgeon came in, about 
eight o’clock in the e\ cuing. 

“ Sit down, doctor,” said the pre- 
sident— ** take some wine; can re- 
commend the Madeira, — Claret but 
ho, so— your health.” The doctor 
bowed, and soon became as happy 
and merry as the rest; so we carried 
on, until about ten o’clock, when the 
lights began to wall/ a little, and 
propagate al?<», and l found 1 had 

got enough, or, peradventure, a little 
more than enough, when the senior 
captain rose, and walked very 
composedly out of the room — but 
1 noticed him pinch the doctor's 
shoulder as he passed. 

The Medico thereupon stole quiet- 
ly after him ; but wc did not seem 
to miss either — a young sub had 
usurped the deserted throne, and 
there we were all once more in full 
cfcreer, singing and bousing, and 
cracking bad jokes to our hearts* 
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content By-and-bye, in comes the within view* of it, so that during the 
doctor once more. day, by a semaphore on the jnoqo* 

“ Doctor,” quoth young sub, u take tain, and another nt the barrack of 
some wiue; cau’t reooinmeud the the outpost, a constant and instant*- 
Madeii'a this time,” mimicking his neo us communication could bet kept 
predecessor very successfully; “ the up, and, if need were, by lights in 
Claret, you know, has beeif condemn- the night? 

ed, but a little hot brandy and water, The admiral, f6r instance, had a 
eh V” semaphore in the stationary flag-skip 

The doctor oucc more bowed his at Port- lloyal, which communicated 
pate, made bis hot stuff, and volun- with another at his Pen , or rest* 
teereda song.— After he had finished, dence, near Kingston; and tiffs tfgain 
and we had all hammered on the rattled off the information to the 


table to his honour and glory, until 
every thing danced again, as if it 
had been a matter of very trivial* 
concern, lie said, “ Sorry 1 was away 
ho long; but old Spailcrdasli has got 
a damned thick skin, lean iHI \ou — 
could scarcely get the lancet into 
him — 1 thought 1 should have had to 
send for aspritu phloem — to tip him 
the x olrriiiKt > , . nit know — and hi* 
won'; take pbjsic. so 1 tout he will 
have but a poor chaui-e!’' 

paUtM'dash was no othei than 
mine host who had just \ mated ! 

Wliat, do you leaily think hi* is 
in for it?” said the second oldest cap- 
tain, who sat next me; and as he 
spoke he drew his h-g from beneath 
the table, and, turning out hi< dexter 
heel, he seemed i <> contemplate the 
bite of the prospective fixed spur. 

“Ido, indeed,” quoth Dr Piaget. 

lie died in thin Uutt tiuj/b / 

But as 1 do not intend to write an 
essay on yellow lover, I will make 
au end, and get on shipboard as fast 
ns I can, alter stating one strong fact, 
authenticated me by many unim- 
peachable witnesses, it is this; that 
title* dreadful epidemic, or contagious 
fever — call it which you will— has 
never appeared, or been propagated 
at or beyond an altitude of 0000 feet 
above the level of the sea, although 
people adzed with it on the hot sul- 
try plains* and removed thither, have 
unquestionably died. In a country 
like Jamaica, with a range of lofty 
mountains far exceeding this height, 
intersecting the island through near- 
ly its whole length, might not go- 
vernment, after satisfying them- 
selves 1 of the truth of the fact., im- 
prove on the hint? Might not a 
main guard suffice iu Kingston, for 
instance, while the regiments were 
iu quarters half-way up the Ligua- 
nea Mountains, within twelve mites 
actual distance afrorn the town, and 


mountain retreat, where he occar, 
sionally retired to careen ; and it is 
lilting to state also, that in all d% 
mountain districts of Jamaica which 
1 visited, there is abundance of excel- 
lent water and plenty of fuel. These 
matters arc worth consideration, one 
would think; however, allons— it is 
no business of Tom C ringle’s** 
hpcuhiug of U Mi “graphing, 1 will 
relate an anecdote hen*, if you will 
unit until i meud my pen. 1 bad 
landed at (Jreemvich wharf on duty— 
this was the nearest point of coin- 
inuiiiration between Port-Royal and 
the admiral’s pen — where, finding 
the flag-lieutenant, ho drove me up in 
his ketureen to lunch. While we 
were regaling ourselves, the old sig- 
nal man came into the piazza, and 
with several most remarkable obei- 
sance^ gave us to know that there 
were tlags hoisted on* the signal 
mast, at the mountain settlement* of 
which he could make nothing — the 
uppermost was neither the interro- 
gative, the affirmative, nor the nega- 
tive, nor iu fact any thing that with 
the book lie could mal(£,i»ense of. 
“ Odd enough,” said the lieutenant ; 
“ hand me the glass,” and he peered 
away for half a minute. “ Confound 
me it l can make heads or tails of it 
either; there, Cringle, what do you 
think ? How do you construe it r” 
1 took the telescope. Uppermost 
there was hoisted on the signal-mast 
a large table-cloth, not altogether 
immaculate, and under it a towel, as 
1 guessed, for it was too opake for 
bunting, and too white, "although I 
could not affirm that it was fresh out 
of the fold either. 

" I am puzzled,” said I, as 1 spied 
away again. Meanwhile jtypre was 
no acknowledgment n wdf at 4 #ur 
semaphore — “ There, doWthey go,” 1 
I continued — “ Why, i| must be a 
mistake — Stop, life’s a new J*»tch 
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going up absve the men - trees— and afterwards regularfy broiled in 
There goes the table-eloth once the suti, began tarnish, and lose 
more, and the towel, and— *deuce the new gloss, like every fjilngelse 
take me, if I cat* compare the lower- In this weary world. - It Wfts about 
most to any thing hut a dishdout^ this tHfce, while sitting at breakfast in 
why, it must he a dishelqut.” the gun-room one , line morning, 

The flags, or substitutes for them, with the other officers of ourmess, 
streamed another minute in the gossiping about I hardly remember 
breeze, bat as there was still no an- what, that we heard the Captain's 
swer made from our end of the voiee on deck, 
string, they wore once more hauled 4 ‘ Call the first Lieutenant.** 
down— We, waited another minute “ He is at breakfast, sir,” said the 
— “ Whj’, hero goes the same signal man, whoever he might have been, 
up again* table-cloth, towel, dishclout, to whom the order was addressed, 
and all-sWhat the diable have we “ Never mind then— Here, boat- 
got here? A red ball, ttVo pennants*# swain's mate — Pipe away the men 
under — What can that mean ? — Hall who were raptured in the boats ; tell 
—it is the bonnet-? ou</e f or 1 am a them to clean themselves, mid send 
Dutchman, with two short stream- Mr*** to rne” — (This was theoffi- 
«r$” — Another look — “ A red night- cer who had been taken prisoner 
cap and a pair of stockings, by all along with them in the first attack) 
that fs portentous !” exclaimed 1. — “ they art* wanted in Kingston at 

" Ah, I see, I see!” said the lieu- the trial to-day. •&-.& top — tell Mr 
tenant, laughing—' “ signal-man, at*- Cringle also to get Yeady to go iu 

knowledge it.” the gig.” « 

* It was done, and down came all The pirates, to the amount of fort y- 

•|the flagtshn a trice. It appeared, on live, had been transferred to Kings- 
enquiry, that the washing cart, which ton jail some days prev iously, p re pa- 
ought to have been sent up that ratory to their trial, which, as above 
morning, had been forgotten ; and the mentioned, wasiixod for this day. 
Admiral and liis secretary having 1 id- We pulled cheerily tip to Kingston, 

den out, there was no one who could aud, landing at life Uheriy wharf, 
make the proper sigual fur it. So the inarched along the hot du*ty streets, 

old housekeeper took this singular under a broiling sun, Captain N , 

method of having the cart dispatched, the other Lieutenant, and myself, in 
and it was*u>nt off accordingly. full puff, leading the van, followed 

' For the first week after i enter- by about foutleeii semngn, in white 
ed on my new office, 1 was busily straw hats, with broad hi adk ribbons, 
engaged on board; during which and clean white frocks and trawlers, 
time "my mind was quite made up, headed by a boatswain’# mate, with 
that the most rising man in his ill a- his silver whistle *Wiiug round, his 
Jesty’s S$face, beyond all compare, neck. As respectable a tail as, any 
was Lieutenant Thomas Cringle, Christian could desire to^ swinge 
third of the Firebrand. During tins behind him, and, man for map, I 
eventful period I never addressed a would willingly haviv^yerffled my 
note to apy friend on shore, or to a promotion upon then* w&Uqplng, 
brother officer, without writing in with no offensive- weapons but their 
tin? left-hand lower corner of the en- stretchers, the >V>//^tfow^,^layipoj'eH 
velope, “ Lieutenant Cringle,” and arid all, of any proud, disagreeable, 
clapping three dashing, & c. Ac,. Ac.’k would-be-mighty mouutaiueer, 
belotf the party’s name for whom it ever turned up his Sup^cUious, 
was intended. whisky blossomed snout at traffic 

“ Must let ’em know that an ofii- Janie. On they caiae,*, #*guqe- 
eer of no/ rank in the service knows shouldered, narrow- flanked, lall, 
somewhat of the courtesies of life, strapping fellows, tumbling ^pdrpli- 
eh ?” ing about the piazzas of 

p In about ten days, however, we three and four, untib at the corner of 
bad gotten the ship into high order King Street, they raiiVe bol t up ppon 
g|M W|Ww sen, and now the glory a well-known large, fat, brotPtt lad v, 
ivd honour of command, like my famous for her manufacture of Spruce 
Wy upaulfK, that had been soaked ffccr. ^ 

dutjy iti^me <^t\vo showers, ** A vast, avasf *W 
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one of tlie^t 0 pmett~-“ let the nobs 
heave a-head, will ye, and let’s have 
a pull.” 

“ Here, old mother Slush,” sung 
out another of the cutter’s crew — 
u Hand us up a dozen bottles of 
spruce, do you hear >” 

u Dozen battle of priicc V* groaned 
the old woman — u who shall pay 

me V' 

u Why, do you think the Fire- 
brands are thieves, yoft old canary, 
yoii ?” 

“ How much, eli V” said the boat- 
swain's mate. 

“ Twelve feepennieB,” quoth the 
matron. 

" Oh, ah!” said one of the men — 
“ Twelve times five is half a'crown ; 
there's a dollar for you, old mother 
Popandehokeui— now give me bark 
five shillings*” 

“ High, onV f whined mil the 
spruce merchant ! u you dem rascal, 
who tell you dnt your dollar more 
wort den any one else money — eh ? 
Jlow can give you hack five shil- 
ling and keep back twelve fee- 
penny — eh ?” 

The culprit who had stood the 
Cocker of the company, had by this 
time gained his end, which was to 
draw the fat damsel a step or two 
from the large tub half full of water, 
where the bottles were packed, and 
to engage her attention by stirring 
up her bile, or corruption, as they 
call it in Scotland, while his mess- 
mates instantly seized the oppor- 
tunity, and a bottle a-piece also, and, 
as I turned ro\ind to ioqJ< for them, 
there they all were in a circle taking 
the meridian altitude of the sun, or 
as if they had been taking aim at the 
pigeons on the eaves of the%ouses 
above them with Indian mouth-tubes. 

They then replaced the bottles in 
the tub, paid the woman more than 
she asked; but, by way of taking out 
the change, they chucked her stern 
foremost into the water amongst her 
merchandise, and then shouldered 
the vessel, old woman and all, and 
away they staggered with her, the 
empty bottles clattering together in 
the water, and the old lady swear- 
ing and bouncing and squattcring 

amongst them, while Jack shouted 
to her to hold her tongue, or they 
would let her go by the run bodily. 
Thus they stumped in the wake of 
Hidlr captain, until he arrived at the 
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door of the Court-house, to the great 
entertainment of the* bystanders, 
cutting tl*e strings that confined the 
corks of the stone bottles as they 
bowled along, popping the Spruce 
into each other’s faces, and the faces 
of the negroc»%as they ran out of the 
stores to look at Jadk in his frolic, 
and now and then taking a shot at 
the old womans cockernony Itself, 
as she was held kicking and spurring 
high above their heads. 

At length the captain, who was no 
great way a-liead, saw what was go- 
ing on, which was the signal for 
dousing the whole affair, spruce-wo- 
man, tub, and bottles, -And the party 
gathering themselves up, mustered 
close aboardof us, as grave as mem- 
bers of the General Assembly. * 

The regular Gourt-houae of the 
city being under repair, the Admi- 
ralty Sessions were held in a large 
room occupied temporarily for the 
purpose. At. one end, raised two 
steps above the level of the floor, 
was the bench, on which were seated 
the judge of the Admiralty Court, 
supported by two post-captains in 
full uniform, wlio are ex-ofilcio 
judges of this court in the colonies, 
one on each side. On the right, the 
jury, composed of merchants pf the 
place, and respectable planters of the 
neighbourhood, were* enclosed in a 
sort of box, with a common white 
pine railing separating it from the 
rest of the court. There was a long 
table in front of the bench, at which 
a lot of black-robed devils, limbs of 
lawyers, were ranged — but both 
amongst them, and on the bench, 
the waut of the cauliflower wigs 
was sorely felt by me, as well as by 
the seamen, who considered it little 
less than murder, that Aien in crops 
— black shock-pated f ello ws — should 
sit in judgment on their fellow-crea- 
tures, where life and death were in 
the scales. 

On the left hand of the bench, the 
motley public — white, black, and 
of every intermediate Shade— were 
grouped ; as also in front of the dock, 
which was large. It might have been 
made with a view to the possibility 
of fifleen unfortunates or go being 
arraigned at one time ; bu^now there 
were no fewer than forty-threejam- 
med aud pegged together into it, like 
sheep in a Smithfield peiwthe even- 
ing before markefrday. These were 
•J it 
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the forty thieves — the pirate* They 
were all, without exception, dean, 
well Blmven, and decently ringed in 
white trowHcrs, linen or cheek shirts, 
and held their broad Panama som- 
breros iu their hands. 

Most of them wore the red silk 
aash round the waist. They had ge- 
nerally large bushy whiskers, and 
not a few had ear-rings of massive 
gold, (why call wearing ear-rings 
puppyism ? Sbakspeare wore ear- 
rings, or the Chandos portrait lies,) 
and chains of the same metal round 
their necks, supporting, as l con- 
duded, a crucifix, hid in the bosom 
of the shirt. — A Spaniard can’t mur- 
der a man comfortably, if lit* lias not 
liis crucifix about Jiim. 

They were, collectively, the most 
daring, intrepid, Sakator Rosa-1 ook- 
ing men 1 had ever seen. Most of 
them were abo\e the middle size, 
and the spread of their shoulders, 
the grace with which their arms were 
hung, and finely developed muscles 
of the chest and neck, the latter ex- 
posed completely by the folding back 
of their shirt-collars, cut Jarir** and 
square, after the Spanish fashion, 
beat the finest boat’s crew we could 
muster all to nothing. Some of them 
were of mixed blood, that is, the 
cross between the European Spa- 
niard and the aboriginal Indian of 
Cuba, a race long since sacrificed on 
the altar of Mammon, the white man's 
god. 

Their hair, generally speaking, was 
long, and curled over the forehead 
black and glossy, or hung down to 
their shoulders in ringlets, that a 
dandy of the second Charles* lime 
would have given his little finger for. 
The forehead in most was high and 
broad, and df a clear olive, the nose 
straight, springing boldly from the 
brow, the cheeks oval, and the mouth 
—every Spaniard has a beautiful 
mouth, until he spoils it with the 
beastly cigar, as far as bis well-form- 
ed him lips can be spoiled ; but his 
teeth he gem-rally does destroy early 
in life. Take the whole, however, 
and deduct for the teeth, 1 had never 
seen so handsome a set of men ; and 
I am sure no woman, had she* been 
there, would have gainaayed me. 
They Btood up, and looked forth 
upon their judges and the jury like 
brave men, desperadoes though they 

were. They were, without excep- 


tion, calm and collected, as if aware 
that they had small chance of escape, 
hut still determined not to give that 
chance away. One young man es- 
pecially attracted my attention, from 
the hold, cool self-possession of his 
bearing. He was in the very front 
of the dock, and dressed in no way 
different from the rest, so far as his 
under garments were concerned, un- 
less it were that they were of a finer 
quality. He wore a short green vel- 
vet jacket, profusely studded with 
knobs and chains, like small chain- 
shot, of solid gold, similar to the 
shifting button lately introduced by 
our dandies in their waistcoats. It 
was not put on, but hung on one 

shoulder, being fastened across his 
breast by the two empty sleeves tied 
together in a knot. He also wore 
tin* led silk sash, through which a 
broad gold cord ran twining like tin* 
strand of a rope, .lie had no ear- 
riusrs, but his hair was the most beau- 
tiful l l ad ever seen iu a male — long 
and black, jet-black and pln***y, it. 
was turned' up and fastened iu a club 
on the crown of Ids bead with a large 
pin, I should rather say skewer, of 
silver; Imt the outlnndishnesF of the 
fashion was nor oflensive, when 1 
came to take into the account the 
beauty of the plaiting, and of the 
long iaveu lovelocks that hung down 
behind each of his email transparent 
ears, and the short Hyperion- like 
curls that clustered thick and richly 
on his high, pale, broad forehead. 
His eyes were large, black, and swim- 
ming, 1 ike ayvomnn's; Ids nose straight 
and thin ; and such a mouth, such an 
under-lip, full and melting; and teeth 
regular and white, and utterly free 
from tfte pollution of tobacco; and 
a beautifully moulded small chin, 
rounding off, and merging in his 
round, massive, muscular neck. 

I had never seen so fine a face, 
such perfection of features, and such 
a clear, dark, smooth skin. It was a 
finer face than Lord Byron's, whom 
1 had seen more than once, and want- 
ed that hellish curl of the lip ; arid, 
as to figure, he could, to look at him, 
at any time have, eaten up Jus lord- 
ship stoop and t oop to his breakfast. 
It was the countenance, in a word, 
of a most beautiful youth, melan- 
choly, indeed, and anxious — evident- 
ly anxious; for the large pearls that 

coursed each other down his fore- 
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head and cheek, and the slight qui- 
vering of the undor-lin, every now 
and then evinced the powerful 
struggle that was going on within, 
llis figure was, if possible, superior 
to his face. It was not quite filled 
up, art, as we call it, but the arch of 
his chest was magnificent, his shoul- 
ders square, arms well put on ; but 
his neck — ‘‘Have you seen the Apollo, 
neighbour?” — “No, but the cast of 
it at Somerset-House.” — “ Well, that 
will do — so you know the sort of ueck 
in* had.” llis waist was line, hips 
beautifully moulded; and although 
his under limbs were shrouded in his 
wide trowaurs, they were evidently 
of a piece with what was seen and 
developed; and this was vouched for 
by the turn of his ankle and well-sha- 
ped foot, on which he wore a small 
Spanish grass slipper, fitted with 
great nicety. He was at least six 

feet two in height, and such an 1 have 
described him. There he stood, with 
his two hands grasping the rail be- 
fore him, and looking intently at a 
wigleti* hiw # \ er who was opening the 
accusation, while he had one ear 
turned a little towards the sworn in- 
terpreter of the court, whose pro- 
vince it was, at ew*ry pause, to ex- 
plain to the prisoners what the learn- 
ed gentleman was stating. From 
time to time he said a word or two to 
a square-built, dark, ferocious-look- 
ing man standing next him, appa- 
rently about forty years of age, who, 
as well as his fellow-prisoners, ap- 
peared to pay him great respect; 
aud 1 could notice the expression of 
their countenances change as his 
rose or fell. 

The indictment had been read be- 
fore I came in, and, as already men- 
tioned, the lawyer was proceeding 
with his accusatory speech, and, as 
it appeared to me, the young Spa- 
niard had some difficulty in under- 
standing the interpreter's explana- 
tion. Whenever he saw me, lie ex- 
claimed, “ Ah-aqui viene el Senor 
Teniente — ahora sahremos— aliora, 
ahora ;” aud he beckoned to mo to 
draw near. I did so. 

“ I beg pardon, Mr Cringle,” he 
said in Spanish, with the ease and 
grace of a nobleman— ■“ but I believe 
the interpreter to be incapable, and 
I ura certain that wliat 1 say is not 
fittingly explained to tliejudgcs; nei- 


ther do I believe he can give me a 
sound notion of what the advocate 
is alleging against us. May I entreat 
you to solicit the bench for permis- 
sion to take his place ? I know you 
will expect no apology for the trou- 
ble from a man in my situation.” 

This unexpected address in open 
court took me fairly aback, and I 
stopped short while in the act of 
passing the open space in front of 
the dock, which was kept clear by 
six marines in white jackets, whose 
muskets, fixed bayonets, and uniform 
caps, seemed out of place to my 
mind in a criminal court. The law- 
yer suddenly suspended his ha- 
rangue, while the judges fixed Iheir 
eyes oniric, and so did the audience, 
confound them ! To be the focus of 
so many eyes was trying to my mo- 
desty ; for, although I had mixed a 
little in the world, and was not alto- 
gether unacquainted with bettermost 
society, still, below any little manner 
that I bad acquired, there was, and 
always will be, an under stratum of 
basil fulness, or sheepishness, or mate - 
vaiwhonte, call it which you will; 
and the torture, the breaking on the 
wheel, with which a man of that tem- 
perament, pei reives the eyes of a 
whole court-house, for instance, at- 
tracted to him, none but a bashful 
man can understand. At length I 
summoned courage to speak. 

“ May it please your honours, this 
poor fellow, on his own behalf, and 
on the part of his fellow-prisoners, 
complains of the incapacity of the 
sworn interpreter, and requests that 
I may be made the channel of com- 
munication in his stead.” 

This was a tremendous efiort, and 
once more tlie whole blood of my 
body rushed to my cheeks and fore- 
head, and I “ sweat extremely.” The 
judges, he of the black robe and 
those of the epaulet, communed to- 
gether. 

“ Have you any objection to be 
sworn, Mr Cringle V” 

“ None in the least, provided the 
court considers me competent, and 
the accused are willing to trust to 
me.” 

“ Si, si!” exclaimed the young 
Spaniard, as if comprehending what 
was going on — “ Somos eontentos— 
todos,todos !” and he looked round, 
like a prince, on his fellow' culprits. 
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A low murmuring, “ Si, si — coutento, 

coutento I” passed amongst the group. 

« The accused, please your ho- 
nours, art! willing to trust to iny 
correctness.” 

“Pray, Mr Cringle, don’t make 
yourself tlie advocate of those men, 
iriind tbni,” said tlie lawyer sans 
w itr- 

“ 1 don’t intend it, sir” I said, 
slightly stung; “ but if you had suf- 
feied what I have done at their 
hands, paadventuri * such a caution 
to you would have been unneces- 
sary/’ 

The sarcasm told, I was glad to 
see ; but remembering where 1 was, 
I hauled out of action with the man 
of words, simplv^iving the last shot, 
“ 1 am sure no English gentleman” 
a l n'tl a emphasis ogn the word, “ will 
throw any difficulty in the way of 
the poor fellows being made aware 
of what is given in ev idcuce against 
them, bad as they may be.” 

He was about rcjoiuinir, for a law- 
yer would as soon let you have the 
last woid as a sweep or a baktu the 
wall, when the officer of court ap- 
proached and swoie me in, and the 
trial proceeded. 

The whole paity were proved by 
fifty witnesses to have been taken 
in arms on board of the schooners in 
the, ('ove; and faithcr, it was pro- 
ved that no com mission or authority 
to eiuise whatsoever was found on 
board any of them, si sliotig proof 
that they weie pirates. 

“ Que dice, (j no dice?” enquired 
the youri”' Spaniard already men- 
tioned. 

I said that the court seemed to in- 
fer, and were pressing it on the jury, 
that the absence of any commission 
or letter of marque from a superior 
officer, or from any of tlie Spanish 
authorities, was strong evidence that 
they w< re marauders — hi fact pi- 
i:de*. 

“ Ah !” he exclaimed ; “ gracias, 
erai'uis!* 1 f rh( n with an agitated 
ham) he d^evv from his bosom « r i 
parchiru'm, folded like the manifest 
of a men haul thij., and at the same 
moment thegi nil iiercc-lool.ingoldcr- 
1v r man did the same, with another 
similar instrument from his own 
breast. 

“ Here, lien* an* the commissions 
— here are. authorities from the (’ap- 
t$ja*’Gem;raI of Cuba, Head them,” 


I looked over them; they were 
regular to all appearance, at least as 
there were no autographs in court of 
the Spanish Viceroy, or any of his 
officers, whoso signatures, cither real 
or for yah were affixed to the instru- 
ments, with which to compare them. 
There was a great chance, I con- 
jectured, so far as I saw, that they 

would be acquitted ; and in this 
case, ire, his majesty’s officers, 
would have been converted into the 
transgressing party; for if it weie 
established that the vessels taken, 
were bona fide Guarda Coitus, we 
should be placed in an awkward pre- 
dicament, in having captured them 
by foice ol anus, not to take into 
account the hav mg \ iolated the sanc- 
tity of a friendly port. 

Hut l could ^ee that this unex- 
pected production of regular papers 
by their offiecis had surprised tlie 
piiates themselves, as much as it 
had done me, — whether it was a hei- 
nous offence of mine or not to con- 
ceal this impiO'Mon from I he iourt, 
(theie some dispute about tin* 
matter to this hour between me am! 
my conscience,! 1 can’t tell; but i 
wan determined to stiik scrupulous- 
ly to the lempoiary duties of my 
office, without stating what l sus- 
pected, or even translating some, sud- 
den expressions overheard by me, 
that would have shaken the ci edibi- 
lity of the document**. 

“ (’oinissiones, comissiones !” for 
instance, was murmured by a wea- 
therbeaten Spaniaid, with a fine 
bald head, from which two small 
tuttH of grey hair stood out above 
his cars, and with a superb .Moorish 
face — “ ( omiKsioueB — Si bay co- 
missiones, el Diablo mismo, ies ha 
hccho 1” 

Tlie court was i.ppaicutly non- 
plussed-— not so the wigless man of 
law. His pea-green visage assumed 
a more fiendish hue, and the expres- 
sion of his eyes became damnable 
and blasting. He looked altogether 
like a cat sure of her momw, but 
willing to let it play In fancied joy 
ol escaping, as be said softly to the 
Jew crier, who was perched in a 
high chair above the beads of the 
people, like an ugly sorbic in its (|Irty 
nesl — u Crier, call Job Kumbletl- 
tlmmp, mate of the Toi poise.” 

“ Job liiimbletitliiiinp, come jnto 

court T 
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" Here,” quoth Job, as a stout 
bluff honest-looking sailor rolled into 
the witness’s box. 

“ Notv, clerk of the crown, please 
to swear in the mate of the Por- 
poise.” It was done. “ Now, my 
man, yon were taken going through 
the Caicos Passage in the Porpoise 
by pirates, in August last— were you 

u Yes, sir.” 

“ Turu your face to the jury, nnd 
speak up, sir. Do you see any of 
the honest men who made free with 
you in that dock, sir? Look at them, 
sir.” 

The mate walked up to the dock, 
stopped, and fixed his eyes intently 
on the young Spaniard. 1 stared 
breathlessly at him also. He grows 
pule as death — his lip quivers — the 
large drop* of sweat once more 
burst from his brow. I grew sick, 
sick. 

44 Yes, your honour,” said the 
mate. 

*• Yes — ah!” said the devil's limb, 
chuckling — “ we are getting on the 
trail at last. Can you swear to more 
than one 

44 Yes, your honour.” 

“ Yes !” again responded the satis 
wig. “ How many ?” 

The man counted them olV. 44 Fif- 
teen, sir. That young fellow there 
is the man who cut Captain Spur- 
teTs throat, after \ iolating his wife 
before Ills eyes.” 

“ Cod forgive me, is it possible?” 
gasped Thomas Cringle. 

“ There's a monster in human 
form for you, gentlemen,” continued 
de\il*h limb. “ Go on. Mi Humhle- 
1i th u nip.” 

44 r I’h;it other man next him hung 
me up by the heels, and seared me 
on the hare”— - Here honest Job 
had just time to divert the current 
of lifs speech into a loud " wliew.” 

“ Seared you on the whew !” 
quoth the facetious lawyer, deter- 
mined to haw* his jest, even in the 
face of forty-three of his fellow- 
creatures trembling on tin; brink of 
eternity. “ Kxplnin, sir — tell the 
court where you were seared, and 
how you were seared, and all about 
your being seared.” 

Job twisted, and lolloped about, 
as if he was looking out 'for some 
opening to bolt through; but all 
egress was shut up. 


“ Why, please your honour,” the 
eloquent blood mantling in his ho- 
nest sunburnt cheeks; while fi*om 
my heart I pitied the poor fellow*, 
for he was absolutely broiling in his 
haul i ful ness — ■" He seared me on — on 
— why, please your honour, he seared 
me on — with a redhot iron !” 

“ Why, I guessed as much, if lie 
seared you at all ; but where did he 
sear you ? Come now,” coaxingly, 
“ tell the court where and how he 
applied the actual cautery.” 

Job, being thus driven to his wit’s 
end, turned aud stood at bay. “ Now 
I will tell you, your honour, if you 
will but sit down for a moment, and 
answer me one question.” 

" To be sure; why. Job, you 
brighten on us. Then*, l am down— 
now for your question.” 

“ Now, sir,” quoth Rumblcti- 
thunip, imitating his tormentor’s 
manner much more cleverly than 
1 expected, 44 what part of your ho- 
nour's body touches your chair?” 

“ How, sir !” said the man of words 
— " how dare you, sir, take such a 
liberty, sir while a murmuring 
Jam* Vi hummed through the court. 

“ Now, sir, since jou won’t an- 
swer me, sir,” said Job, elevated by 
his victory, while his hoarse voice 
roughened into a loud growl, “I will 
answer myself. I whs seared, sir, 
where you* ought to be” 

“ Silence!” quoth the crier, at this 
instant drowning the mate’s voice, 
so that I could not catch the word 
he used. 

44 And there you have it, sir. Put 
me in jail, if you like, sir.” 

The murmur was bursting out 
into a guffaw, when the judge inter- 
feied. But there was no longer any 
attempt at ill-timed jesting on the 
part of the bar, which was but bad 
taste at the best on so solemn an oc- 
casion. 

Job continued, 44 I was burnt into 
the very muscle, until I told where 
the gold was stowed away.” 

44 Alia 1” screamed the lawyer, for- 
getting his recent discomfiture in 
the gladness of success ; 44 And all 

the rest were abetting, eh ?” 

“ The rest of the fifteen were, 
Bir” — - 

But the prosecutor, a glutton in 
his way, had thought he had bagged 
the whole forty-three. And so be 
ultimately did before the evening 
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closed in, as most of the others 
were identified by other witnesses; 
and when they could uot actqally be 
sworn to, the piracies were brought 
home to them by circumstantial evi- 
dence ; such, for instance, as having 
been captured on hoard of the craft we 
hud taken, which again were identi- 
fied as the very vessels which had 
plundered the merchantmen and 
murdered several of their crews, so 
that by six o’clock the jury had re- 
turned a verdict of Guilty — and 1 be- 
lie* e there never was a j lister — 
against the wl»ol*» of tlmui. The rind- 
ing and sentence of death following 
thereupon, seemed not tort cate any 
strong effect upon the prisoners. 
They had all seen how the trial was 
going ; and, long before this, the bit- 
terness ot death seemed to be past. 

1 could hear one ol our boat’s- 
crew, who was standing behind me, 
say to his neighbour, “ Why, Toni, 
surely he is in joke. Why, he don't 
.mean to condemn them to be banged 
set i oti without his w ig, eh 'f*' 

Immediately after the judgment 
Wfi 1 ' pronounced, whi< li, both as to 
import, and literally, 1 had translated 

to them, C aptain A , who was 

sitting oil the bench beside his bro- 
ther officers, nodded to me, “ I say 
Air Cringle, tell the coxswain to call 
Pcail, if y ou pleaM\" 

1 passed the word to one of the 

Firebrand's marines, who was on 
duty, who agtTii repeated the order 
to a seaman who was standing at 
tin- door. 

“ I say, Moses, call the clergy- 
man.'’ 

Now this Pearl was no other than 
the seaman who pulled the stroke- 
oar in the gig ; a very handsome 
negro, and the man who afterwards 
forked Whittle out of the water — tall, 
poweifut, and muscular, and alto- 
g*'Uie; one of the best men iu the 
ship Too ipvt of the boatV-crew, 

1 rent hi-, complexion, had fastened 
the isttbt 7 we* of tin* clergyman on 
him. 

fi Galt the « lei gv man ” 

fhe superseded iuiei pretei , wito 
jpsw gland in* near, seeing I took no 
notice, ^immediately i endured this 
literally to the unhappy men. A 
murmur anr-e amongst them. 

‘*.Qu« — oJ padre ya ? Somos eu 
sCaj&Uo entoiu es— pocu tieinpo, po- 
co tiempo ■’* 

They had thought that the clergy- 


man having been sent for, the sen- 
tence was immediately to be execu- 
ted, but I undeceived them ; anti, 
in ten minutes after they were con- 
demned, they were marched off un- 
der a heavy escort of foot to the jail. 
1 must make a long story short. Two 
days afterwards, I was ordered with 
the launch to Kingston, early in the 
Aio ruing, to receive twenty-five of 
the pirates who had been ordered 
for execution that morning at Gal- 
lows Point. It was little past four in 
the morning when we arrived at the 
Wherry wharf, where they were al- 
ready clustered, with theii hands 
pinioned behind their hacks, silent 
and sad, but all of them calm, ami 
evincing no unmanly fear of death. 

1 don’t know if other people have 
noticed it, hut this was one of seve- 
ral instances where l have seen fo- 
reigners — Frenchmen, Indians, and 
Spaniards, for instance, meet death, 
inevitable death, with ^renter iirm- 
iu*ss than British soldies- m -ailors. 

Let me explain, hi the Held, oi sri tip- 
pling in mortal combat, on the bh>od- 
slippeiy quartet deck of an enemy's 
vessel, a Ibnish soldier nr sailor is 
the bravest uf tin* hi me. No soldi**; 

or sailor of any other country, ^\\ ing 
and excepting those damned Yan- 
kees, can stand against him — they' 
would be utterly overpowered — 
their hearts would fail them — they 

would either he cut down-thrust 
through, or they would turn and flee. 
Yet those same men who have turn- 
ed and lied, will meet death, but it 
must be, as i said, int vi(«bU t una- 
voidable death, not only more firmly 
than their conquerors would do in 
their circumstances, but w ith mi in- 
trepidity — oh, do not call it indiffer- 
ence ! — altogether astonishing. Be it 
their religion, or thejr physical con- 
formation, or what it may', all I have 
to do with, is the fact which 1 re- 
cord as undeniable. Out of five-and- 
twenty individuals, in the present 
instance, not a sigh was heard, nor a 
moan, nor a querulous word. They' 
stepped lightly into the boats, and 
Heated themselves in silence. When 

told by the seamen to make room, or 
to shift so as not to be in the way of 
the oars, they did so with alacrity', 
and almost with an air of civility, al- 
though they knew that within half 
an hour their earthly career must 
c lose for ever. 

The young Spaniard who bad 
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stood forward so conspicuously on 
the trial, was in my boat; in step- 
ping in, he accidentally trode on my 
Foot in passing forward ; he turned 
and apologized, with much natural 
politeness — “ He hoped he had not 
hurt me ?” 

1 answered kindly, I presume — 
wlio could have done so harshly? 
This emboldened him apparently, 
for he stopped, and asked leave to 
sit by me. 1 consented, while an in- 
comprehensible Feeling crept over 
me ; and when once 1 had time to 
recollect myself, I shrunk from him, 
as a blood-stained brute, with whom 
even in his extremity if. was unfitting 
For me to hold any intercourse. When 
he noticed my repugnance to remain 
near him, he addressed me hastily, 
a* if afraid that I would destroy ihe 
opportunity he seemed to desire. 

“ God did not always leave me 
the slave of my passions ” he said, 
in a low, deep, most musical toice. 

“ The day h.e, been when 1 would 
hate shiuuK as you do, — but time 
pusses. K.w haw a matin r y ” Slid 
he — 1 absented — 11 mul ah unit/ sis- 
t( i As it happened, lie was rijrht 
here loo. ‘‘ And — and" — here In* 
hesitated, and his \oire shook an<I 
trembled witli the most intense and 
heart-mNiing emotion — “yuan mas 
rum <(tt\ amhu \ m '" — Mary, jou can 
till whethci in tins lie did not also 

speak truth. I acknowledged there 
was another being more dear to me 
than (Other. “ Then," said li(\“ take 
this chain from my neck, and ilie cru- 
cifix, and a small miniature from in} 
bosom; but not yet — not till 1 loau* 
the boat. You will find an address af- 
fixed to the string of the latter. Your 
course of sen ice may lead you to St 
Jago — il not, a brother officer ma\ M 
— His voice became inaudible; liis 
hot scalding tears dropped fast on my 
hand, and the ravisher, the nmrdtuer, 
th v pirate, wept as an innocent and 
helpless infant. “ You wilt deliver 
it. Promise a dying man— promise 
a great burner.” But it was moment- 
ary — he quelled the passion with a 
fierce and ravage energy, as he said 
sternly, “ Promise! promise /” I did 
so, and I f ulfilled it. The day broke. 
I took the jewels and miniature from 
his neck, as he led the way witli the 
firm step of a hero in ascending the 
long gibbet. The halters were ad- 
justed, when he stepped towards the 


side I was on, as far as the rope 
would let him, u Dexa me verla— 
dexa me verla, una ves mas!” I 
held up the miniature?. ’He looked— 1 
he glared intensely at it. ‘^Adios, 
Maria, seas feliz mi quorida — feliz 
— fe 1 iz — Maria — adios— adios— Ma- 
ri a — Mar” 

Tiie rope severed thj^ name from 
his heart, sweet girl ; but not until 
it also severed ids soul from his 
body, and sent him to his tremend- 
ous account — young in years, but old 
in wickedness— to answer at that 
tribunal, where we must all appear, 
to the God who made him, and 
whose gifts lie had so fearfully 
abused, for thy broken heart and 
early death, amongst the other scar- 
let atrocities of his short but ill spent 
life. 

The signal had been given — the 
lumbering Hap of the long drop 
was heard, and five-and-twenty hu- 
man beings were wavering in the 
sea-breeze in the agonies of death ! 
The other eighteen suffered on the 
same spot the week following; and 
for long after this fearful and bloody 
example struck terror into the Cuba 
fishermen. 

“ Strange now, that the majority 
— ahem— of my beauties and favour- 
ites through life have been called 
Mary. There is my envn Mary — en 
]x u pax&t c, certainly — but deil mean 

her, for half a dozen lit Now, 

Toni ( 'i ingle, don’t bother with your 
sentimentality, but get along, do — 
Y\ ell, 1 will get along — but liave pa- 
tience, you Hottentot Venus— you 
Lord Nugent, you. So once, more 
we make sail.” 

Next morning, soon after gun-fire, 
i landed at the Wherry wharf in 
Port-Royal. It was barely daylight, 
but, to my surprise, I found ~my 
fiieud Peregrine \Miitfle seated on a 
Spanish chair, close to the edge of 
the wharf, smoking a cigar. This 
piece of furniture is an arm-chair, 
strongly framed w"ith hard-wood, 
o\ or which, back and bottom, a tan- 
ned hide is stretched, which, in a hot 
climate, forms a most luxurious seat, 
the back tumbling Aut to an angle 
of l.i degrees, while the ekin yields 
to every movement, and does not 
harbour n nest of biting nuts, or 
a litter of scorpions, or any other 
of the customary occupants of a 
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cushion that has been in Jamaica for 
a year. 

’lie did not Know mo ns I passed ; 
hut his small glimmering red face 
instantly identified the worthy little 
old man to me. 

“ Good morning, Mr Whittle — the 
tt>)i of tin* morning to you, sir.” 

“ Hillo,” responded Peregrine— 
“ Tom, is it you V— how d’ye do, man 
— ]imv d’ye do ?” ami he started to 
his feet, and almost embraced me. 

Now, I had never juet the said 
Peregrine Whittle but twice in my 
life; one? at Mr Fyall’s, and once 
during the few days I remained in 
Kingston, before I set out on my 
ti aVels ; hut he was a warm-hearted 
kindly old fellow, and, from know- 
ing all in y friends there \ cry inti- 
mately, he, ns a matter of course, 
became equally familiar vv itli me. 

“ Why the dwbh: came you not to 
see me, man r Ha\e been here for 
change of air, to recruit, you know, 
after that demon, the gout, had been 
so perplexing me, v.\ or since \mi 

came to anchor— the Firebrand', I 
mean — as for you, you hate been 
mad one while, and philandering 
with tho«o irieonuuiient white Indies 
the other. You’ll cuie of that, my 
boy— you’ll come to the original eom- 
torts of the country soon, no fear!” 

“ Perhaps I may, pci haps not.” 

<f Oh, your cousin Mary, 1 forgot — 
girl, Tom— may do* for you at 
home yonder,” (all Creoles speak of 
England as home, although they may 
never hate seen it;) u but she can’t 
make pepper-pot, nor give a dish of 
laud-crabs as land-crabs should be 
frivol), nor see to the serving up of a 
lingtail pigeon, nor rub a beefsteak 
to the rotting turn with a biuised 
psipnw, nor compose a medicated 
hath, nor, nor — oh, confound it, Toni, 
sdu* will be, when you marry her, a 
<old, comfortless, motionless Creole 
icicle !” 


} ^ him im\e his swing. " ? 
mind her then, never mind her 
dear sir; but time presses n 
must be >0', I must h.dei d, so i 
morning ; 1 wish you a cood-i 
nig, sir.” 

.He Hsrtfd t*, hit. i^t, a . K i 
hold of me. “ SliaVt iro, Tom 
possible — come along with me 


lodgings, and breakfast with me. * 
l [ere, Pilfer, Pilfer,” to his black valet, 

“ give me my stick, and massu* the 
chair, trod run home and order break- 
fast-cold calipiver — our Jamaica sal- 
mon, you know, Tom — tea and coffee 
—pickled mackerel, eggs, and cold 
tongue— any thing that MotherDingy- 
chops can give us ; so bolt, Pilfer, 
bolt!” 

I told him that before I came 
ashore I had heard the gig’s crew 
piped away, and that I therefore <\r- 
jiectoi , as Jonathan says, that the 
captain would be after roe immedi- 
ately ; so that I wished at. all events 
to get away from where we were, as 
1 had no desire to be caught gossip- 
ing about, when my superior might 
be expected to pass. 

“ True, boy, true” — as he shackled 
himsull to me, and we began to crawl 
along towards the wharf-gate lead- 
ing into the town. Captain N 

by this time had landed, and came 
up with us. 

%< Ah, N said Whittle, " glad 

to see you. 1 say, why won’t you 
allow Air Cringle here to go over to 
.Spanish Town With me for a couple 
o( days, eh r” 

44 Why, I don’t remember that Mr 
Cringle has ever asked leave.” 

“ Indeed, sir, 1 neither did ask 
leave, nor Lave I thought of doing 
so,” said 3. 

“ But I do tor yon,” chimed in 
my friend Whittle. ° Come, Cap- 
tain, gi\e him leave, just for two 
days, that's a prime chap. Why, 

’l orn, you see you hate got it, mo oil 
with you and come to me with your 
Kit as soon as possible, I will hobble 
on and make the coffee and choco- 
late ; and, < aptain N — — , come along 
and breakfast with me too. No refu- 
sal, I require society. Nearlydrowned 
yesterday, do you know that '< Off this 
same cursed wharf too — -just here. I 
wa* looking down at the small fish 
playing about the piles, precisely in 
this position; one of them was as 
bright in the scales as a gold fish in 
my old grandmother’s glass globe, and 
1 had to crane over the ledge in this 
fashion,” suiting the action to the 
word, “ when away I went”— 

And, to our unutterable surprise, 
splash went Peregrine Whiffle, 
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quir e,./br f//c second limn, and there 
i«»i was shouting, and putting, and 
splashing in the water. We were 

both bo convulsed with laughter that 
1 believe he would have been drown- 
ed for us; but the boat-keeper of the 
gig, the strung athletic negro before 
mentioned, promptly jumped on the 
wharf with his boat-hook, and caught 
the dapper little oldbeau by the waist- 
band of bis breeches, swaying him 
up, frightened enough, with liis little 
coat skirts fluttering in the breeze, 
and no wonder, but not much the 
worse for it all. 

“ I.} ini fir f><nte V amour” whisper- 
ed Captain N . 

“ Swallowed a Scotch pint of salt 
water to a certainty — run, Pilfer, 
bring me some brandy — gout will be 
into rnv stomach. Mire as fate — feel 
him now — run, Pilfer, run, or gout 
will beat you— a dead heat that will 
be!' And he kn hied at his small 
joke veiy complacently. 

We had him ranied by our people 

to bis lodainirs, where, after shifting 
and hrandying to some time, he took 
his place at the breakfast table, and 
did the honours with his usual ame- 
nity ami warmheai tedness. 

After breakfast Pemrrine remem- 
bered, what the sly rogue had never 
fonrotteit 1 suspect, that lie was en- 
caged to dine with bis friend Mr 
Pepperpot W agtail, in Kingston. "But 
it don’t signify, Wagtail will be de- 
lighted to see you, Tom — hospitable 
fellow Wagtail — and, now] recollect 
myself, I'yall and Aaron Bang are to 
be there ; dang it, were it not for the 
gout, we should have a night on’t!'* 
Al ter breakfast we started in a canoe 
foi Kingston, touching at the Fire- 
biand for my kit. 

Moses York, the tinpoetical first 
lieutenant, was standing well forward 
on the quarterdeck as I passed over 
the side to get into the canoe, with 
the gunroom steward following me, 
carrying my kit under his arm. 

“ I say, Torn, good for you, one 
lark after another.” 

“ Don’t like that fellow,** quoth 
Whittle ; “ lie. is quarrelsome in his 
drink for a thousand ; I know it by 
the cut of his jib.” 

lie bad better have held his tongue, 
honest man"; for as he. looked up 
broad in York’s face, who was lean- 
ing over the hammocks, the scupper 
immediately over head, through 


whose instrumentality I never knew, 
was suddenly cleared, and a rush of 
dirty water, that had been lodged 
there since the decks had been wash- 
ed down at'day-dawn, splashed slap* 
dash over his head and shoulders and 
into his month, ho as to set the dear 
little man a-eoughing so violently 
that I thought he would have been 
throttled." Before he had recovered 
sufficiently to find his tongue, vve had 
pulled fifty yards from the bhip, and 

a little farther on we overtook the 
captain, who had preceded us in the 
cutter, into which we transhipped 
ourselves. But Whifile never could 
acquit York of having been, directly 
or indirectly, the cause ot his suffer- 
ing from the impure shower. 

This day was the first of the Negro 
Carnival or Christmas Holidays, and 
at. the distance of two miles from 
Kingston the sound of the negro drums 
and horns, the barbarous music and 
yelling of the different African tribes, 
and the more mellow singing of the 

Set Girls, came off upon the breeze 
loud arid strong. 

When we got nearer, the wharfs 
and different streets, aw we succes- 
sively opened them, were crunch'd 
with the blackamoors, men, women, 
and children, dancing and singing 
and shouting, and all rigged out in 
their best. When we lauded on the 
agents* wharf we were immediately 
surrounded by a group of these merry- 
makers, which happened to be the 
Butchers’ John Canoe party, and a 
curious exhibition it unquestionably 
was. The prominent character was, as 
usual, the John Canoe or Jack Pud- 
ding. lie was a light, active, clean 
made, young Creole negro, without 
shoes or stockings ; he wore a pair of 
light jean small-clothes, all too wide, 
but confined at the knees, below and 
above, by bands of i cd tape, after the 
manner thatMalvolio would ha\ e call- 
ed cross-gartering. He wore a splen- 
did blue velvet waistcoat, with old- 
fashioned flaps coming down over his 
hips, and covered with tarnished em- 
broidery. His sliirt was absent on 
leave I suppose, but at the wrists of 
his coat lie had tin or white iron frills, 
with loose pieces attached, ^vhicli 
tinkled as he moved, and set off the 
dingy paws that were stuck through 
these strange manacles, like black 
wax tapers in silver candlesticks. 
His coat was an old blue artillery 
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uniform one, with a small boll hum* 
to the extreme points of the swallow- 
tailed skirts, ami three tarnished epau- 
lets ; one on each shoulder, and, 0 ye 
immortal gods ! O Mars arm i potent ! 
the biggest ol the three stuck at his 
rump, the point iVappui for a sheep's 
tail. He had an enormous cocked 
hat, to which was appended in front 
a white false face or mask, of a most 
mothodisticnl expression, while, Ja- 
mis-like, there was another face be- 
hind, of the most quizzical descrip- 
tion, a sort of living Antithesis, both 
being garnished and overtopped with 
one coarse wig, made of the liair of 
bullocks' tail«s on which the chupiau 

was strapped down with a broad hand 
of gold lace, lie skipped up to us 
with a white wand in one hand and 
a dirty handkerchief in the other, and 
with sundry mopping* aud mowings, 
first wiping my shoes with his mou- 
choir t then my face, (murder, wlml :» 
flavour of s ( dt fish and onions it had ! ) 
he made a smart, enough piioaoUo, 
and then sprung on the hack oi a non- 
descript animal, that non advanced 
capering and jumping about alter the 
most grotesque fashion that can be 
imagined. This was the signal for the 

music to begin. The performers we»e 
two gigantic men, dressed in calf- 
skins entire, head, four legs, and tail. 
The skin of the head was made to lit 
like a hood, the two fore-feet hung 
dangling down in front, one over 
each shoulder, while the other two 
Jeg lN or hind-feet, ami the tail, trailed 
behind on the ground ; detfCe an- 
other article had they on in the shape 
of clothing except a handkerchief, of 
twine flaming pattern, tied round the 
waist. Then* were also two flute- 
players in sheep-skins, looking still 
more outlandish from thehornson tin* 
animals' heads being preserved , and 
tin ee stout fellow*, who were dressed 
in the eommon white frock and tiow- 
st i s. v. ho kept sounding on bullocks' 

born*. Those formed the band an it 
were, ami might he considered John’s 
immediate tail or following; but hr* 
was ali-.o accompanied by about fifty 
of the bulfhev negroes, all neatly 
dressed— blue jackets, white shirts, 
and Qsuabureh wowsers, with their 
steels and knifi* cases by their sides, 
as bright as Turkish yataghans, and 
they nil wore clean blue and white 
- striped aprons. 1 could see and tell 
what they were; hut the Thl*g John 


Canoe had perched himself upon I 
could make nothing of. At length 
I began to comprehend the device. 

The Magnus Apollo of the party, 
the poet and chief musician, the non- 
descript already mentioned, was no 
less than the boatswain of the butcher 

gaug, answering to the driver in an 
agricultural one. lie was clothed in 
ail entire bullock’s hide, horns, tail, 
aud the other particulars, the whole 
of the skull being retained, aud the 
efieet of the voice growling through 
the jaws of the beast was most start- 
ling. llis legs were enveloped in the 
skin of the hind-legs, w bile the arms 
were cased in that of the fore, the 
hands protruding a little above the 
hoofs, and, as be walked reared up 
on bis hind-legs, lie used, in order to 
support the load of the John Canoe 
who had perched on hi* shoulders, 
like a monkey on a (lancing bear, a 
strong stick, or sprit, with a crutch 
top to it, which he leant his breast on 
e\ cry now and then. 

After the creatine, which l will call 
the for shortness, had caper- 

ed with its extra load* as it it had 
been a feaih' i, for a minute or two, 
it riiiiii* to a stand-still, ami, sticking 
the end of tin* <*prit into the ground, 
aud tucking the crutch oi it under its 
chin, it motioned to mi" of the at- 
tendants, who thereupon handed, of 
all tl»ing« in the world, n/o/do to th 
•ac. lie then shook oil* the John Ca- 
noe, who began to caper about as be- 
fore, while the I)< iu< e set up a deuced 
good pipe, and «ung and played, bar- 
barously enough, I will admit, to the 
tune of Guinea Corn, the following 
ditty : — 

*" \t i— > !l; *v i .» a<li f<ii * 

1 •’Clerk i\ijj i l.kf i.im-l.iv--- 

DiOice, nail ftluwi!]i. poke him tu**, 

LsU» urn hmtiti.i ho.' 1 — 

Aud hereupon the tail of the beast, 
fifty -arong, music men, John 
Canoe and all, 'began to rampage 
about, as if they had been possessed 
by a devil whose name was Legion : 

*' lint ?U:iv.a I’um'iu- have whit*' love, 

Si.ff ami silken like one iluvi*. 

To brown jpvl— him barely ’-invel — 

To bkifk idii— oh, t.oril, ih 1 ).*vi1 

Thi n a tremendous gallopading, in 
the which, old Tail tackle was nearly 
capsized over the whaif. lie looked 
quietly over the edge of it. “ Hoat- 
keeper, hand me up that switch of a 
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stretcher.” (Friend, if thou be’st 
not nautical, thou knowest what a 
rack-pin, somethin" of the stout- 
est, is.) The boy did so, and Tail- 
tackle, after moistening well his dex- 
ter claw with tobacco juice, seized 
the stick with his left by the middle, 
and balancing it for a second or two, 
lie began to fasten the end of it into 
his right fist, as if he had been screw- 
ing a holt into a socket. Having sa- 
tisfied himself that his grip was se- 
cure, he let go the hold with his left 
hand, ami crossed his arms on his 
breast, witli the weapon projecting 
over his left shoulder, like the drone 

of a bagpipe. The Device continued 
his chant, giving the seaman a wide 
berth, however 

*■ lint Imi 1 (inn t\\i. Iin 1 \c.ii lu.u*. 

i 1 1 m tmk w bile LuU vvviv ^ i eat budvi ; 

IV roluumi |Mopli*s, nrvu fear, 

Vli, l.iin Ii'lil.'.m •!>■ inn I’M mu aii\ (win. 

Then another tuniblificatiou of the 
whole pai I y. 

‘‘ lint tup — on ’ ti*»!(* had tovei nirl; him* 

f \ i}< * ii i <1 jicd'ili'w keidlv u itidi I'ini — 

In Mik mui!i. hK< fuieir — 

I'loni (* in lun.l * swt\ ! il»» |»'i\ -»[r. ’ 

Another trampoline. 

“ S'o ah\.J\ I l»Mf- ill two tlVt* VI II, 

A Ml! ’*0 Mill \Ull, llll'M'l llfVPI tc.ll 

tilUMII ;.‘|jl lm I'liuk 'Jui Mite lOl II U If *il 

Dm « j<i Lai \ — jhhi — no won a 

“ Get away, you scandalous scoun- 
drel,” cried 1 ; “away with you, sir !” 

Here the inorricc-dancrra began to 
circle round old Taiitackle, keeping 
him on the move, spinning: round like 
a weathercock in u whirlwind, while 
they shouted, “ Oh, u»as<a, one ma~ 
t upon t' if you please,” To get quit 

of their importunity, Captain N 

gave them one. “ Ah, good massa f 
tank you, sweet rnassa!” And away 
danced John Canoe mid his tail, cu- 
reering up the street. 

In the same way all the other crafts 
ami trades had their Gumbi-uien, 
Horn-blowers, Johu ( ‘anoes, and Non- 
descript. The Gardeners came near- 
est of any thing l had seen before to 
the May-day boys in London, with 
this advantage, that their Jack-in-the- 
Grecn was incomparably more beau- 
tiful, from the superior bloom of the 
larger flowers used in composing it. 


The very workhouse people, whose 
province it is to guard the Negro 
culprits who may be committed to it, 
ana to inflict punishment, on them, 
when required, had their John Ca- 
noe and Device ; and their prime jest 
seemed to be every now and then to 
throw the fellow down who enacted 
the latter at the corner of a street, 
and to administer n sound floggingto 
him. The John Guam, who was the 
workhouse driver, was dressed up in 
a lawyer’s cast-off gown and bands, 
black Rilk breeches, no stockings nor 
shoes, but with sandals of bullock’s 
bide strapped on his great spNv feet, 

a small cocked hjt uu his head, to 
which wore appended a large cauli- 
flower wig, audthe usual white false- 
face, bearing a very laughable resem- 
blance to Chief Justice S — — , with 
whom I happened to be personally 
acquainted. 

The whole party which accompa- 
nied these two worthies, musicians 
and tail, were dressed out so as to 
give, a tolerable resemblance of the 
ihir broke loose, and they were all 
pretty considerably well drunk. As 
we passed along, the Device was once 

more laid down, and we could notice 
a shield of tough hide strapped over 
the fellow’s stern frame, so as to save 
the. lashes of the cat, which John Ca- 
noe was administering with all his 
force, while the Device walloped 
about and yelled, as if lie had been 
receiving the punishment on his na- 
ked flesh. Presently, as he rolled 
overhand over in the sand, bellowing 
to the life, I noticed the leather shield 
slip upwards to the small of his back, 
leaving the lowei story uncovered in 
reality; but the driver and bis tail 
were too drunk to observe this, and 
the former continued to lay on and 
laugh, while one of his people stood 
by in all the gravity of drunkenness, 
counting, as a first lieutenant does, 
when a" poor fellow is polishing at 
the gangway, — “ Twenty — twenty- 
one — twenty-two” — and so on, while 
the patient roared you, an it were any 
thing but a nightingale. At length he 
broke away from the men who held 
him, after receiving a most sufficient 
flogging, to revenge which he imme- 
diately fastened on the John Canoe, 
wrenched his cat from him, and em- 
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ployed It so scientifically onhithand 
his' followers, giving them passing 
tups on the shins now and then with 
the handle, by way of spice to the 
dose, that the whole crew pulled foot 
as if Old Nick held them iti chase, 

The very children, Urchins of five 
and six years old, had their Lillipu- 
tian John Canoes and Devices, But 
the beautiful part of the exhibition 
was the Set Girls. They danced along 
the streets, in bands of from fifteen 
to thirty. There were brown sets, 
and black sets, and sets of all the 
intermediate gradations of colour. 
Each set was dressed pin for pin 
alike, and carried umbrellas or para- 
sols of the same colour and size, held 

over their nice showy, well put on 
toi/ucs , or Madras handkerchiefs, all 
of the same pattern, tied round their 
heads, fresh out of the fold, ami in 
the most luxurious attitudes. They 
sang a3 they swam along the streets, 
and I had never seen more beautiful 
creatures than there were amongst 
the brown sets — clear olive com- 
plexions, and fine faces, elegant car- 
riages, splendid figures, — f ul’l, plump, 
and magnificent. 

Most of the Sets were as much of 
a size as Lord ’s eighteen daugh- 

ters, sailing down Regent Street, 
like a Charity School of a Sunday, 
led by a rum-looking old beadle — 
others again had large Roman ma- 
tron-looking women in the leading 
files, the figurantes in their tails be- 
coming slighter and smaller, as they 
tapered away, until they ended in 
he tie Pi can my, ?io trigger as my tumb , 
but always preserving the uniformi- 
ty of dress, and colour of the um- 
brella or parasol. Sometimes the 
breeze, on opening a corner, would 
strike the sternmost of a set, compo- 
sed in this manner of small fry, und 
stagger the little things, getting be- 
neath their tiny umbrellas, "and fairly 
blowing them out of the lino, and 
milling tlioir ribbons and finery, as 
if they had been tulips bending and 
shaking their leaves before it. But 
the colours were never blended in 
the same set— no blackie ever inter- 
loped with the browns, nor did the 
browns in any case mix with the 
sables— always keeping in mind — 
black woman — brown lariy. 

But, as if the whole city had been 
tomfooling, a loud burst of military 

music was now heard, and the north 
end of the street we were ascending, 


Whfch leads 6tf t of tlic Place tVAbhcs 
Of p&radc, that occupies the centre 6f 
the town, Was filled with a cloud 6i 
dust, that ro'se a9 high as the house- 
tops, through which the head of a 
column of troops sparkled, swords, 
and bayonets, and gay uniforms glan- 
cing in the sun. This was the King- 
ston regiment marching down to tne 
Court-house in the lower pan of the 
town, to mount the Christmas guards, 
which is always carefully attended to, 
in case any of the John Canoes should 
take a small fanry to burn or pillage 
the town, or to rise and cut tne 
throats of tiieir masters, or any Httle 
innocent recreation of the kind, but 
of compliment to Dr Lushington, or 
Messrs Macaulcy aud Babingtom 
First came a tolerably good band, 
a little too drummy, but still not 
amtes — well dressed, only the per- 
formers being of all colours, from 
white, down to jet-black, had a curi- 
ous hodge-podge, or piebald appear- 
ance. Then enme a dozen mounted 
officers at the very least — colonels- 

in-chief, and colonels, and lieute- 
nant-colonels, and majors— all very 
fine, and very had horsemen. Tlien 
the grenadier company, composed of 
white clerks of the place, very fine- 
looking young men indeed— another 
white company followed, not quite 
so smart looking— then came a cen- 
tury of the children of Israel, not 
over military in appearance — the days 
of Joshua, the son of Nun, had pass- 
ed away, the glory had long de- 
parted from their house, — a phalanx 
of light browns succeeded, then a 
company of dark browns, or mulat- 
to es ; the regular half-and-half in 
this, as well as in grog, is the best 
mixture after all — then quaahie him- 
self, or a company of free blacks, 
who, with the browns, seemed the 
best soldiers of the set, excepting 
the flank companies — and after 
blackie the battalion again gradu- 
ally whitened away, until it ended 
in a very fine light company of butt- 
eras, smart young fellows as need be 
— all the officers were white, aud all 
the soldiers, whatever their caste or 
colour, free, of course. Another bat- 
talion succeeded, composed in the 
same way, and really I was agree- 
ably surprised to find the indigenous 
force m tbc polony so efficient, :I 
had never seen any tiling more solf 
dier-ltke amongst our volunteers at 
borne. Presently a halt was called, 
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afid a mounted officer, eviderttJyde* 
shows of showing off, galloped up to 
where wo wore standing, and began 
to swear at th$ drivers of a waggon, 
with a long team of sixteen bullocks, 
who had placed their vehicle, whe- 
ther intentionally or not l could not 
tell, directly across the street, where 
being met by another waggon of the 
same kind, corning through the op- 
posite lane, a regular jam had taken 
place, as they bad contrived, being 
redolent of new rum, to lock their 
wheels, ami twist their lines of bul- 
locks together, in much admired con- 
fusion. “ Out of the way, sir, out 
of the way, you black rascals — don’t 
you see the regiment coming ?” The 
meu spanked their long whips, and 
shouted to the steers by name— 

“ Back, back — Ca*,sar — Antony — 
Crab— back, sir, back;” and they 
whistled loud and long, but Cesar, 
and the rest only became more and 
more involved— “ Order arms,” roar- 
ed another officer, fairly beaten by the 
bullocks and waggons. — “ Stand at 
ea-it 1 .” — On this lust signal, a whole 
cloud of spruce-beer sellers started 
fiercely from under the piazzas. “ An 
insurrection of the slave population, 
mayhap,” — thought J, but their ob- 
ject was a very peaceable one, for 
presently, I verily believe, every man 
and officer in the regiment, had a 
tumbler of this, to me, most delicious 
of all beveridges at his head — the 
drawing of the corks was more like 
street-firing than any thing else— a 
regular feu dtjoic. Injtbe meantime, 
a council of war sceincd to he holden 
by the mounted officers, as to how 

the obstacle in front was to be over- 
come; but at this moment confu- 
sion became worse confounded, by 
the approach of what 1 concluded to 
be the white mail’s John Canoe party, 
mounted by way of pre-eminence— 
First came a trumpeter, John Canoe, 
With a black face, which was all in 
rule, as his black counterparts wore 
white ones ; but his Device , a curious 
Tittle old man, dressed in a sort of 
blue uniform, and mounted on the 
skeleton, or ghost, of a gig-horse, I 
cpuVd make nothing of. It parried a 
drawn sword in its hand, with which 
it '{ made various flourishes, at each 
one pf which I trembled foi its llobi- 
n site's eart*. The Di rice was followed 
Vy about fifty other odd-looking 
oreafure’^'aH on hoifipbfuk ; but they 
s ? pi ifw ) i sfl (uapy paw 


of tongs, which in truth they greatly 
resembled, and made no, show, and 
less fun. So wc were wishing them 
out of the way, when some one whis- 
pered that the Kingston Light Horse 
mustered strong this morning. I 
found afterwards that every man 
who kept a good horse, or could 
ride, invariably served in the foot- 
all free persons must join some corps 
or other ; so that th & troop, as it was 
called, was composed exclusively of 
those who could not ride, and who 
kept no saddle-horses. 

The line was now formed, and. 
after a variety of cumbrous ma- 
noeuvres out of Dundas, sixteen at 
the least, the regiment was counter- 
marched, and filed along another 
street, where they gave three cheers, 
in honour of their having had a drink 
of spruce, and of having circumvent- 
ed the bullocks and waggons. A 
little farther on we encountered four 
beautiful nine-pounder field nieces, 
each lumbering along, drawn by half 
a dozen mules, and accompanied by 
three or four negroes, but with no 
escort whatsoever. 

“ I say, quashie, where are tlie 
bombardiers, the artillerymen ‘r” 

“ Oh, inassa, tlcm all gone to drink 
pruce” 

“ What, more spruce !— spruce- 

nothing but spruce 1” quoth I. 

“ Oh, yes, massa — after dom drink 
pruce done, dom all go to him break- 
last, massa— left we for take de gun 
to the barrack— beg one feepenni/i 
inassa” — as the price of the inform- 
ation* I suppose. 

“ Are the guns loaded r” said 1. 

“ Me no sabe, massa— top, 1 shall 
see.” And the fellow to whom I 
addressed myself stepped forward, 
aud began to squint into the muzzle 
of one of the fieldpicces, slewing 
Ills head from side to side, with ab- 
surd gravity, like a magpie peeping 
into a marrow-bone. “ Him most be 
load— no daylight come troo de 
touch-hole — take care — make me 
try him.” And without more ado 
he shook out the red embers from 
his pipe right on the touch-hole of 
the gun, when the fragment of a 
broken tube spun up in a -small 
jet of flame, that made me startaud 
back. 

low dare you, you Bcoundrel,” 
said the captain. 

“ Eigh, inassa, you no hax mo to 

m if kity he load^o l was try m 
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Indeed, I tink him is load after all 

vet.” , 

* Ue stepped forward, and entered 
his rammer into the eaunon, after an 
unavailing attempt to blow with his 

blubber-lips through the touch-hole. 

Noticing that it did not produce 
the ringing sound it would have 
done in ah empty gun, but went 
home with a soft thud, I sung out, 
“ Stand dear, sir. By Jupiter, the 
gun is loaded.” 

The uegro continued to bash at it 
with all his might. 

Meanwhile, the fellow who was 
driving the mules attaclied to the 
fieldpiece, turned his head, and 
saw what was going on. In a trice 
he snatched up another rammer, 
and, without any warning, came 
crack over the fellow’s cranium to 
whom we had been speaking, as 
hard as he could draw, making the 
instrument quiver again. 

u Dem you, ye ye Jericho— ah, so 
you bash my broke fast — eh V You 
no see me tick him into de gun be- 
fore we yoke dc mule, dem, eh ? — 
You ticf you, eh ?” 

44 No!” roared the other — “ you 
\Valkandnyain,you hah no broke fast, 
you Hard — at least 1 never see him.” 

i€ Pein lie dat !” rejoined Walkand- 

nyam— “ look in de gun.” 

Jericho peered into it again. 

“ Den 1 , you son of a ” ( I sha’n’t 

say what) — “ dere, I see de red flau- 
nin wadding over de cartridge — 
Your brokefast !— >ou be dem !” 

And he made at him as if he 
would have eaten him alive. 

“ You be deiu youshef !” shrieked 
Walkamlnyaui — “ and de red wad- 
ding be dem!” as he took fi scicw, 
and hooked out, not a cartridge cer- 
tainly, but Ids own nightcap, full of 
yarns and salt-fish, smashed into a 
paste by Jericho's rammer. 

In the frenzy of his rage, he (lash- 
ed this into his opponents face, and 
they both stripped in a second. Se- 
parating several yards, they levelled 
their hcad$ like two telescopes on 
stands, and ran but l at each other like 
ram-goats, and quite as odoriferous, 
making the welkin ring again as 
their flint hard skulls cracked toge- 
ther. Finding each other invulne- 
rable in this direction, they closed, 
and began scrambling and biting and 
kicking, and tumbling over and over 
hi the Baud; while the skipper and. 


I stood by cheering them oh, and 
nearly suffocated with laughter. 
They never once struck with their 
closed fists I noticed ; so they were 
not much hurt. It was great cry 
and little wool ; and at length they 
got tired, and hauled off by mutual 
consent, finishing off as usual with 
an appeal to us — “begonefec.penny, 
massa!” 

At six o’clock we drove to Mr 
Pepperpot Wagtail’s, The party was 
a bachelor one, and, when we walked 
up the front steps, there was our 
host in person, standing to receive 
us at the door ; while, on each side 
of him, there were five or six of his 
visitors, all sitting with their legs 
cocked up, their feet resting on a 
sort of surbase, above which the jea- 
lousies, or movable blinds of the 
piazza, were fixed. 

I was introduced to the whole 
party seriatim — and as each of the 
cock -legs dropped his trams, lie 
started up, caught hold of my hand, 
and wrung it as if 1 had been his 
dearest and oldest friend. 

W ere 1 to designate Jamaica as a 
community, I would call it a hand- 
shaking people. 1 haw often laugh- 
ed heartily upon seeing two cronies 
meeting in the streets of Kingston 

alter a temporary separation; When 
about pistol-shot asunder both would 
begin to tug and rug at the right 
hand-glow, but it is frequently a 
mighty serious affair in that hissing 

hot climate to get the gauntlet off; 
they approach, —one, a smart urbane 
little man, who would not disgrace 
St James’s Street, being more kiln- 
dried and less moist in Ins corpo- 
real than hU country friend, has 
contrived to extract his paw, and 
holds it out in act to shake. 

“ Ah ! how do you do, Itatoon 
quoth the Kingston man. 

“ Quite well, Shingles,” rejoins 
the gloved, a stout red-faced sudori- 
ferous yam-fed planter, dressed in 
blue- white jean trowsers and waist- 
coat, with long Hessian boots drawn 
up to his knee over the former,, 
and a span-new square-skirted blue 
coatee, with lota of clear brass but- 
tons: a broad brimmed black silk 
hat, worn white at the edge of the 
crown— wearing a very small neck- 
cloth, about which shoots up ail 
enormous shirt collar, the peaks of 
which might serve for winkers to a 
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starting horse, and carrying a large 
whip in his hand — “ Quito well, my 
dear fellow,” while he persists in drag- 
ging atit— -the other Aomoall the while 
standing in the absurd position of a 
finger-post— at length off comes the 
love — piecemeal perhaps — a finger 
rst, for instance — then a thumb — 
at length they tackle too, find shake 
each other like the very devil— not a 
sober pump-handle shake, hut u re- 
gular jiggery jiggery, as if they were 
trying to dislocate each others arms 
— and, confound them, they don’t 
let go— they ding like sucker fish, 
and talk and wallop about, and 
throw themselves hack and laugh, 
and then another jiggery jiggery. 

On horseback, this custom is con- 
spicuously ridiculous— 1 have near- 
ly gone into fits at beholding two 
men careering along the road at a 
hand-gallop — each on a goodish 
hom k , with his negro boy astern of 
him on a mule, in clean frock and 
trowHcrs, and smart glazed hat with 
broad gold band, with massa's um- 
brella in a leathern ca>e slung across 
his shoulders, and his portmanteau 
behind him on a mail pillion cover- 
ed with a snow-white sheep’s fleece 
— suddenly they would pull up on 
recognising each other, when, tuck- 
ing their whips under their arms, or 
crossing them in their teeth, it may 
be — they would commence the rug- 
ging and riving operation. In this 
case — Shingle’s bit of blood swerves, 
wo may assume— Ratoon rides at 
him — Shingle fairly turns tail, ami 
starts out at full speed. Ratoon thun- 
dering in liis rear, with strelched- 
out arm ; and it does happen, 1 am 
assured, that the hot pursuit often 
continues for a mile, before the de- 
sired clapperclaw is obtained. But 
when two lusty planters meet on 
horseback, then iudeed Greek meets 
Greek. They begin the interview 
by shouting to each other, while fifty 
yards off, pulling away at the gloves 
all the while — “flow are you, Cane- 
top V— glad to see you, Canetop. 
How do you do, I hope .” — “ How 
are you, Yatnfu, my dear fellow ?” 
their horses fretting and jumping 
all the time— and if the .lack Spa- 
niards or gadflies be rife, they have, 
even , when denuded for the shake, to 
spur at each other, more like a 
Knight Templar and a Saracen char- 
ging in mortal combat, than two men 


merely struggling to be civil ; and 
after all they have often to get their 
black servants alongside to hold their 
horses, for shake they must, were 
they to break their necks in the at- 
tempt. Why they won’t shake hands 
with tlieir gloves on, I am sure I 
can’t tell. It would bo much cooler 
and nicer — lots of Scotchmen in the 
coin m unity too. 

This hand-shaking, however, was 
followed by an invitation to dinner 
from each individual in the com- 
pany. 1 looked at Captain NT—,' 
as much as to Bay, “ Can they mean 
us to take them at their word V” He 
nodded. “ We are sorry, that being 
under orders to go to sea on Sun- 
day morning, neither Mr Cringle 
nor myself can have the pleasure of 
accepting such kind invitations.” 
“ Well, when you come back you 
know — ono day you must give me 1 ' 

— “ And I won’t be denied,” quoth a 
second — “ Liberty Hal), you know, 
so to me you must come, no cere- 
mony,” said a third — and ro on. 

At length, no less a man drove up 

to the door, than Judge . When 

lie drew up, his servant, who was 
sitting behind on a small projection 
of tin? ke tureen, came round and 
took a parcel out of the gig, closely 
wrapped in a blanket— “Bring that 
carefully in, Leonidas,” said the 
Judge, who now stumped up stairs 
with a small saw in his hand. Ho 
received the parcel, and, laying it 1 
down carefully in a corner, he pla- 
ced the Raw on it, and then came up 
and shook hands with Wagtail, and 
made his bow very gracefully. 

u What— can’t you do without 
your ice and sour claret yet V” Raid 
Wagtail. “Never mind, nevermind,” 
said the Judge; and here dinner 
being announced, we all adjourned 
to the dining-room, where a very 
splendid entertainment was set out, 
to which we set to, and in the end, 
as it will appear, we did the utmost 
justice to it. 

The wines were most .exquisite. 
Madeira, for instance, never can be 
drauk in perfection any where out 
of the Tropics. You may have the 
wine as good at home, although I 
doubt it, but then you have not the 
climate to drink it in— I would say 
the same of most of the delicate 
French wines— that is, those that will 
#tftnd tlw yoyage — Burgundy of 
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course not included ; but never wind, 

let us get along. 

All the decanters were covered 
with cotton bags, kept wet with salt- 
petre and water, so that the evapo* 
ration carried on powerfully .by the 
stream of air that flowed across the 
room, through the ojien doors and 
windows, made the fluids quite as 
cool Us was' desirable to worthies 
sitting luxuriating with the thermo- 
meter at $0 or tnerepy ; yet, from 
the free current, F was in no way 
made aware df this degree of heat 
hy any oppressive sensation ; and I 
found in tne West Indies, as well as 
in the East, although the wind in the 
l£tter4* more dry imd parching, that 
a current of heated air, if it be mode- 
rately dry, even with the thermome- 
ter at 95 in the shade, is really not 
so enervating or oppressive as 1 have 
found it in the stagnating atmosphere 
on the sunny side of Pall Mall, with 
the mercury barely at 75. A cargo of 
ice had a little before tins arrived at 
Kingston, and at iirst all the inha- 
bitants who could afford it iced 
every thing, wine, water, cold meats, 
fruits, and the Lord knows what all, 
tea, I believe, amongst other things, 
(by the way, I have tried this, and it 
is a luxury in its way ;) but the re- 
gular old stagers, who knew what 
was what, and had a regard for their 
interiors, soon began to eschew 
the ice in every way, saving and ex- 
cepting to cool the water they wash- 
ed their thin faces and hands in ; so 
ur had no ice, nor did we miss it; 
but the judge had a plateful of chips 
on the table before him, one of which 
he every now and then popped into 
LIb long thin bell-glass of claret, di- 
luting & 1 should have thought, in 
rather a heathenish manner ; but 
n ? tmporte, he worked away, sawing 
off pieces now and then from the 
large lump in the blanket, (to save 
the tear and wear attending a frac- 
ture,) which was handed to him by 
his servant, so that by eleven o’clock 
at night, allowing for the water, be 
must have concealed his three bot- 
tles of pure claret, besides garnish-* 
ing^ with a lot of white wines. 
In tine, we all carried on astonish- 
ingly, some good singing was given, 
a practical joke was tried now 
and then by Fyall, and we con- 
tinued mighty happy. As to the 
singing part of it, — the landlord? 


with a bad voice, and worse e*t, 

Opened the rorytvry, by volunteering 
a very extraordinary squeak ; fortu- 
nately it was not very long, but it 
gave him a plea to screw a song out 
of his right-hand neighbour, who in 
tUm acquired the Setae right of com- 
pelling the potion next him to make 
a fool of himself; at hurt it came to 
N — *■*, who, by-the-bye, sung ex- 
ceedingly well, but he liad got more 
wine 4b an usual, and essayed the 
coquette a bit. 

“ Bring the wet nightcap !” quoth 
our host. 

“ Oh, it i*4hat you’re St ?** said 

N and he sung as required ; but 

it was all pearls before swine, I fear. 
At last we stuck fast at Fyall. Mu- 
sic ! there was not one particle in bis 
whole composition; so the wet night- 
cap already impended over liim, 
wheu 1 sung out, u Lot him tell a 

story, Mr AVagtail! Let him tell a 
story !** 

“ Thank you, Tom,” said Fyall ; 
“ I owe you a good turn for that, my 
bov." 

“ Fyall's story— Mr Fyall’s story !” 
resounded on all bauds. Fyall, glad 
to escape the bong and wet night- 
cap, instantly began. 

“ Why, my friends, you 1 all know 
Isaac Grimm, the Jew snuff-mer- 
chant and cigar-maker, in Harbour 
Street. Well, Isaac had a brother, 
Ezekiel by name, who carried on 
business iii Cura^oa ; you may have 
heard of him too. Ezekiel was often 
down here for the purpose of laying 
in provisions, and purchasing dry 
goods. You all kuow that 

41 Certainly !” shouted both Cap- 
tain N and myself in a breath, 

although we had never heard of him 
before. 

“ Hah, I knew it! — Well then, 
Ezekiel was very rich; he came 
down in August last, in the Pickle 
schooner, and, as bad ljuck would 
have it, he fell sipk of the fever. — 
* Isaac,* quoth Ezekiel, * I am wery 
sheek ; 1 tiuk 1 shall tie.’—* Hope 
note, dear proder; you hab no vile, 
nor shildir ; pity you should tie, Eze- 
kiel. Ave you make your vill, Eze- 
kiel ?’— * Yeah; de vill is make. 1 
leavesb every ting to you, Isaac, 
on von condition, dat you send my 
pody to be bury in Cura^oa. 1 love 
dat place; twenty years since I lef 
de Minories, all dat time I cheat 




Acre, end tell lie dere, and Tif (lore 
happily. Oh, you 1 most "sent itoy 
pody for its nuryment to Curacpal' 
— * I will do dat, ifiine prodcr.’ 
— ‘ Den I depart in peace, dear 
Isaac / and the Israelite was as 
good as his word foy oner. He did 
die. Isaac, according to his pro- 
mise, applied to the. captains of se- 
veral acnQonersjnonc ot them would 
take the dead body. ‘ What shall I 
do ?* thought Isaac, * de ‘monish 
mosh not be loss.’ So ho straightway 
had Ezekiel (for even a Jew won’t 
keep long in that climate) cut up 
and packed with pickle into two bar- 
rels, marked, * Prime mess pork, 
Leicester. M'Call and Co, Cork.’ He 
then shipped the same in the Fan 
Fan, taking bills ofladmg in accord- 
ance with the brand, deliverable to 
Mordccai Levi of Curacoa, to whom 
lie sent the requisite instructions. 

The vessel sailed — off St Domingo 
she carried away a mast — tried to 
fetch Carthagena under a jury-spar 
— feil to lomvard, and finally brought 
up at Honduras. 

n Three months after, Isaac en- 
countered the master of the schooner 
in the streets of Kingston. * Ah, mine 
goot Captain — how i* you — you 
looksh tin— ave you been sheek >’ 
— ‘.No, Moses— I am well enough, 
thank you — poor a hit, hut sound in 
health, thank Cod. You have heard 
of my having carried awny the main- 
mast, and, alter kicking about fifteen 
days on short allowance, having been 
obliged to bear up for Honduras ?’ 
— * I know noting of all chit,’ said 
Isaac ; * sorry for it, captain — very 
sad infeed/ — * Sad— you may say 
that, Moses. But I am honest al- 


Willi our Wn as Utiig as it lasted, at 
.length we had to btealr bulk, and 
ybur Ywo barrels bfeiqg nearest . the 
hatch# fry, why ive ate them first* 
that’s all. Lord, wlifrt has come 
over you Isaac .'gi’ew "pale is '" a 
corpse. — * Oh, mine W- mine poor 
proder, dat you eter was live, tb fie 
in Jarnaic — Oh tear, oh tear V ” 

“ Did they eat the lieadf and hands 

and” ” 


“ Hold your tongue, Tom Cringle, 
don’t interrupt me, you did not' eat 
them ; 1 tell it as it was told to 
me. So Isaac Grimm,” continued 


Fyafl, (t was fairly overcome ; the 
kindly feelings of his nature were 
at length stirred up, and as*hb\urned 
away, he wept — blew bis nose hard. 


like a Chaldean trumpet in the new 
moon — and while the large tears 
coursed each other down his care- 


worn cheeks, lie exclaimed, wringing 
the captain’s hand, in a voice tremu- 
lous and scarcely audible from ex- 
treme emotion, * Oh, Isaac Grimm, 
Isaac Grimm — tid not your heart 
mishgive you, ven you vas com- 
mit to great plasphemy of Invoish 
Ezekiel, flesh of your ‘flesh, pone of 
your pone — as por — de onr.lean peast 
I mean. If you hat put Invoish him 
'ash }>erf t surely te eartly tabernacle 
of him, as always sheet in de high 
places in te Sinaoogue, would never 
havepeen allow to pass troote powctls 
of te pershicuting Nazareen. All, 
mine goot captain— mine very tear* 
friend— vat— vat — vat av you done 
wid de cask, captain ?* ” 

“ Oh most lame and impotent con- 
clusion,” sung out the judge, who by 

this time had become deucedJy prosy, 
and all hands arose, as if by common 


though poor/ and here is your bill 
of ladiug for your two barrels of 
provisions ; “ Prime mess,” it says 
— damned tough, say I — Howstnn- 
dever/ pulling out his purse, * the 
present value on Bogie, Jopp, and 
Co’s, wharf is L.5, (is. 8d. the barrel ; 
bo there are two doubloons, Moses, 
and now discharge the account on the 
back of the bill of lading, will you ?’ 
— 1 1 Vy should I take payment, cap- 
tain? if de* (pork stuck in his throat 
like * amen’ in Macbeth’s,) * if de 
barrel iah lost, it can’t be help— de 
act of God, you know/ — ‘ I am an 
honest man; Isaac,* continued the 
captain/* although a poor one, and I 
must tell the truth— we carried on 
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consent, and agreed that we had got 
enough?* -»*' 

So off we started in groups. — Fyall, 
Captain Whiffle, Aaron Bang, and 

myself, sallied forth in a bunch, pret- 
ty well inclined for a lark, you may 
guess. There are no lamps in the 
streets in Kingston, and as all the de- 
can/ part of the community are in their 
envies by half-past nine in the even- 
ing, fl$d as it was now “ the witching 
time o’ night,” there was not a soul in 
the streets .that we saw, except when 
we passed solitary town-guard, lurk- 
ing about some dark corner under the 
piazzas. These same streets, which 
were wide andcomfortable enough in 
ike daytime, lmd become unaccount- 
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ably narrow and intricate since six 
o’clock in the evening— and, although 
the object of the party was to convoy 
Captain N — and myself to our boat 
at the Ordnance Wharf, it struck me 
that we were as frequently on a to- 
tally different tack. 

“ I say Cringle, my boy,” stutter- 
ed out my superior, Lieutenant and 
Captain being both drowned in and 
equalized by the claret — “ why, Torn, 
Tom Cringle, you dog — don’t you 
bear your superior officer speak, sir, 

eh r 

My superior officer, during this 
address, was standing with both 
arms round a pillar of the piazza. 

“ I am here, sir,” said 1. 

“ Why, 1 know that; but why 
don’t you speak when 1 - — Hillo — 
where’s Aaron, and Fyall, and the 
rest, eh V” 

They had been attracted by sounds 
of revelry in a splendid mansion in 
the next street, which we could see 
wrh lit up with great brilliancy, and 
they had about this time shot about 
fifty yards a-bead of us, working to 
windward, tack and tack, like Com- 
modore Trunnion. 

“ Ah, I see,” said N ; •* let us 

heave a-head, Tom — now do ye bear Y 
— stand you with your white trow- 
gers against the next pillar.”— The 
ranges supporting the piazza were 
at distances of about twenty feet 
from each other. — “ Ah, stand there 
now— I see it.”— So he weighed from 
the one he had tackled to, and, making 
a staggering bolt of it, he ran up to the 
pillar against which I stood, whose 
position was marked by my white 
vestments, where be again hooked on 
for a second or two, until I had taken 
up a new position. 

“ There, my boy, that’s the way 
to lay out a warp — right in the wind’s 
eye, Tom — we shall fairly beat those 
lubbers who are tacking in the 
stream — nothing like warping in the 
dead water near the shore — mark 
that down, Tom— never beat in a 
tide-wav when you can warp up 
along shoie in the dead water — 
Damn the judge’s ice” — (hicqpp) — 
“ he has poisoned me with that piece 
he plopped in mv last whitewash of 
Madeira. He a judge ! lie may be a 
good crira — criminal jucige, but no 
judge of wine— -Why don’t you 
laugh, Tom, eh ?— and then his saw 
—the rasp of a saw 1 hate— wish it, 


and a whole nest more, bad been in his 
legal stomach — full of old saws — 
Shnkspoare — he, lit? — Why don’t you 
laugh, Tom Y — Poisoned by the 
judge, by Jupiter. — Now here we are 
fairly abreust of them — Hillo ! — Fy- 
all, what arc you after V” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Fyall, with 
drunken gravity. 

“ And hush, bush,” said Aaron Bang. 

“ Come here, Tom, come here,” 
said Whiffle in a whisper. We were 
now directly under the piazza of the 
fine house, in the first floor of which 
some'gav scene was enacting. “ Here, 
Tom, here — now stand there — hold 
by that pillar there. 1 say, N— , 
give me a lift.” 

“ Can’t, Whiffle, can’t, for the soul 
of me. Peregrine, my dear— but 1 see, 

I see.” 

With that the gall.mt Captain got 
down on all tours ; Whiffle, a small 
light man, got on his hack, and, with 
tin' aid of Bane and Fyall, managed 
to scramble upon my shoulders, 
where he stood, holding by the win- 
dow sill ahoM*, with loot on each 
side of my head. His little red face 
was thus raised flush with the win- 
dow sill, so that he could see into 
the piazza on the first floor, which 
was duik, light through into the 
magnificent and sparkling drawing- 
room beyond. 

“ Now' tell us wlmt’s to he seen,” 
suid Aaron. 

14 Stop, stop,” rejoined Whiffle— 

II Mv eye, what a lot of splendid 
women — no men — a regular lady 
party — Hush! a song.” A harp was 
struck, and a symphony of Beetho- 
ven's played with great taste — A 
song, low and melancholy, from two 
females followed. 

“ The music of the spheres !” quoth 
Whiffle. 

We were rapt— wo had been in- 
spired before — and, drunk as wc 
were, there we sat or stood, as best 
suited us, exhibiting the strange sight 
of a cluster of silent tipsy men. At 
length, at one of the finest swells, I 
heard a curious gurgling sound over- 
head, as if some one wuh being gag- 
ged, and I fancied Peregrine became 
lighter on my shoulders — Another 
fine dieaway note— I was sure of it 
— “ Bang, Bang— Fyall— lie is eva- 
porating with delight — no weight at 
all — growing more and more ethere- 
al— lighter and lighter, as 1 am a 
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gentleman — he is off-— going, going, 
gone — exhaled into the blue heavens, 
by all that is most wonderful !” 

Puzzled beyond measure, 1 step!. 
hurriedly back* and capsized over 
the captain, who was still enacting 
the joint-stool on all-tours behind 
me, by which Whittle had mounted 
to my cross-trees, and there we roll- 
ed in the sand, master and man. 

“Murdered, Tom Cringle — mur- 
dered — you have hogged me like the 
old Kamil ies — broke my back, Tom 
— spoiled my quadrilling lor ever 
and a day; damn tin*, judge’s ice 
though, and his haw particularly.” 

“ Wheie is he — where is Whittle ?” 
empdred all hands, in a volley. 

"The devil only \ nows,” said 1; 
“he lias down up into the clouds, 
catch him who can. He has left this 
earth anyhow, that is clear.” 

“ il.», ha!” cried Fyall, in great 
glee, who had seen him diawn into 
the window by several while figures, 
after they had tied a silk handker- 
chief over his mouth; “ follow me, 
my boys;” and we all scrambled 
alter him to the front door of the 
house, to which we ascended bv a 
handsome flight of marble steps, and 
when fheie, we began to thundei 
away for admittance. The door was 
opened by a very respectable-look- 
ing eldeily gentleman, with well 
powdered hair, and attended by two 
men-servants in handsome liveries, 
carrying lights, llis bearing and gen- 
tlemanlike deportment had an im- 
mediate effect on me, and 1 believe 
on the otheis too. He knew Fyiill 
and Whittle, it appeared. 

“ Mr Fyall,” 1m said, with much 
gentleness, “ I know it is only meant 
a*, a frolic, but really l hope you will 
now end it. Amongst yourselves, 
gentlemen, this may be all very well, 
but considering my religion, and the 
slights wo Hebrews are so often ex- 
posed to, myself and my family are 
more sensitive and pervious to in- 
sult thau you can well understand.” 

“ My dear fellow,” quoth Fyall, 
“ we aie all very sorry; the fact is, 
we had Home damned bad shaddock 
after dinner, which has made us very 
giddy and foolish somehow. Do you 
know, 1 could almost fancy I had 
been drinking wine.” 

** Cool anci deliciously impudent 
that sattie, (hiccup,)” quoth the skip- 
per. 

“ But hand us back little Whittle,” 
continued Fyall, ** and we shall be 
off.” 


Here Whittl’d voice was heard 
from like -drawing-room. — “ Hero, 
Fyall! — Tom Cringle! — Here, here, 
or I shall be murdered!” 

44 Ah ! I see,” said Mr li., “ this 
way, gentlemen. Como, 1 will de- 
liver the culprit to you and we fol- 
lowed him into the drawing-room, a 
most magnificent saloon, at least forty 
feet by thirty, biilliautly lit up with 
crystal lamps, and massive silver can- 
delabra, and fitted with elegant fur- 
niture, which was reflected, as well 
as the chandeliers that hung from 
the ceutre of the coach-roof, by seve- 
ral large mirrors, in rich frames, as 
well as in the highly-polished ma- 
hogany floor. 

There, in the middle of the room, 
the other end of it being occupied 
by a bevy of twelve or fifteen richly- 
dressed females, visitors, as we con- 
jectured, sat our fiiend Peiegrine, 
piuioued into a large easy- diair, with 
shawls and scarfs, amidst a sea of 
silk cushions by tour beautiful young 
women, black hair and eyes, clear 
white skins, tine figures arid little 
clothing. A young Jewess is a beau- 
tiful animal, although, like the un- 
clean — confound the metaphor — 
which they abhor — they don' L im- 
prov e, by age. 

M hen we entered, the blushing 
girla, who had been beating Whittle 
over his spindle shins with their largo 
gardcu fans dashed through a side- 
door, unable to contain their laugh- 
ter, which we heard long after they 
had vanished, echoing along the lofty 
galleries of the house. Our captive 
knight being restored to us, we made 
our bows to the other ladies, who 
were expiring with laughter, and took 
our leave, with little Whittle on our 
shoulders — the. ivoithy Hebrew, 
whom 1 afterwards knew in London, 
sending his servant and gig with Cap- 
tain IS’ — and myself to the wharf. 
There we tumbled ourselves into the 
boat, and got on board the Firebrand 
about three in the morning. W e were 
by this time pretty well*sobered ; at 
four a gun was fired, the topsails 
were let fall, and sheeted home, and 
topgallant-sails set over them, the ship 
ha v ing previously been hove short ; 
at half-past, the cable being right 
up and down — another gun — the 
drums and fifes beat merrily — spin 
went the capstan, tramp went the 
men that manuedit. — We were under 
weigh — Eastward, ho! — for Santiago 
tie Cuba. 
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THE ENGLISH MARTYRS, 

A SCENE OF T1IE DAYS OF UUEEN MARY. 

BY MRS IlEMANS. 

— Thy face 

Is all at once spread over with n calm 

More beautiful than sleep, or mirth or joy ! 

1 am no more disconsolate. 

WiLsonr. 

SCENE IN A PRISON. 

Edith alone. 

Edith. Morn once again! Morn in the lone dim cell, 

The cavern of the prisoner’s fever-dream, 

And morn on all the green rejoicing hilly, 

And the bright waters round tin* prisoner’s home, 

Far, far away! Now wakes the early bird 

That in the lime’s transparent foliage sings, 

(’lose to my cottage-lattice — he awakes, 

To stir the young leaves with his gushing soul. 

And to call forth rich answer of delight 
From voices buried in n thousand trees, 

Through the dim starry hours. Now doth the Lake 
Darken and flash in rapid interchange 
Unto the matin breeze ; and the blue mist 
Rolls, like a furling banner, from the brows 
Of the forth-gleaming hills, and woods, that rise 
As if new-born. Bright world! and 1 am here! 

And thou, oh ! thou, th* awakening thought of whom 
Was more than dayspring, dearer than the sun, 

Heibert! the \ ery glance* of whose clear eye. 

Made my soul melt away to one pure fount 
Of Jivinjr. hounding gladness ! — where art thou ? 

My friend ! my only, and 1113* blessed Love ! 

Herbert, my boul’a companion ! 

[Gomlz, a Spanish Priest, enters . 

Gomez. Daughter, hail ! 

I bring thee tidings. 

Edith. Heaven will aid my eoul 

Calmly to meet whatever thy lips announce. 

Gomez. Nay, lift a song of thanksgiving to Heaven, 

And bow r thy knee down for deliverance won l 
Hast thou not pray’d for life ? And wouldst thou not 
Once more be free ? 

Edith. Have I not pray’d for life ? 

I, that am so beloved ! that love again 

With such a heart of tendrils ? Heaven ! thou know’st 

The gushings of my prayer ! And would I not 

Once more he frea? I, that have been a child 

Of breezy hills, a playmate of the fawn 

In anfcicnt woodlands from mine infancy ! 

A watcher of the clouds and of the stars, 

Beneath the adoring silenre of the night; 

Arid a glad wanderer with the happy streams. 

Whose laughter Alls the mountains! Oh ! 10 hear 
Their blessed sounds again ! 

Gomez. Rejoice, rejoice ! 

Our (Jur-cii hath pity, maiden, on thy youth; 

She wills not thou should&t periBli .— 1 arn come 
To loose tliy bonds. 

Editi*. And shall I bqc his faccj 
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And shall I listen to Ins voice again ? 

And lay my head upon his faithful breast, 

Weeping there in my gladness ? Will this be ? 

— Blessings upon tliee, father ! my quick heart 
Hath deem’d thee stern — say, wilt thou not forgive 
The wayward child, too long in sunshine rear’d, 

Too long unused to chastening? Wilt thou not? — 

— But, Herbert, Herbert ! Oh, my soul hath rush’d 
On a swift gust of sudden joy away 
Forgetting all beside ! Speak, Father, speak ! 

Herbert— is he too free ? 

Gomez. His freedom lies 

In his own choice — a boon like thine. 

Eiiitii. Thy words 

Fall changed and cold upon my boding heart. 

Leave not this dim suspense o’ershadowing me. 

Let all be told ! 

Gomez. The monarchs of the earth 

Shower not their mighty gifts without a claim 
Unto some token of true vassalage, 

Some mark of homage. 

Edith. Oli ! unlike to Him , 

Who freely pours the joy of sunshine forth. 

Arid the bright quickening rain, on those who sene, 

And those who heed him not ! 

Gomez (laying a paper before her .) Is it so much 
That thine own hand should set the crowning seal 
To thy deliverance r Look, thy task is here ! 

Sign but these words for liberty and life. 

Editii ( examining , and then throwing it from her.) 

Sign but these words ! and wherefore saidst thou not, 

“ Be but a traitor to God’s light within!” 

— Cruel, oh, cruel J thy dark sport hath been 

With a young bosom’s hope ! Farewell, glad life ! 

Bright opening path to love and home, farewell ! 

And thou — now leave me with my God alone ! 

Gomez. Dost thou reject Heaven’s mercy? 

Edith. i leaven’s ! doth Heaven 

Woo the free spirit for dishonour’d breath 
To sell its birthright? doth Heaven set a price 
On the clear jewel of unsullied Faith, 

And the bright, calm of Conscience ? Priest, away ! 

God hath been with me midst the holiness 
Of England’s mountains— not in sport alone 
I trode their heath- (lowers — but high thoughts rose up 
From tin** broad shadow of the enduring rocks. 

Ami wander’d with me into solemn glens, 

Whore my soul felt the beauty of llis word. 

1 have heard voices of immortal truth. 

Blent with the everlasting torrent-sounds 
That make the deep hills tremble — Shall I quail ? 

Shall England’s daughter siuk ? — No ! He who there 

Spoke to" my heart in silence and in storm, • 

Will not forsake his child ! 

Gomez (turning from her.) Then perish ! lost 
In thine own blindness ! 

Edith (suddenly throwing herself at his feet.) 

Father I hear me yet ! 

Oli ! if the kindly touch of human love 
Hath ever warmed thy breast. 

Com kz . Away— away ! 

I know not love. 
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Edith. Yet hear! if thou hast known 
The tender sweetness of a mother’s voice, 

If the true vigil of affection's eye 
Hath watch’d thy childhood, it fond tears have e’er 
Been shower’d upon thy head, if parting words 
E’er pierced thy spirit with their tenderness — 

Let me hut look upon his face once, more. 

Let me but say — Farewell, my soul’s beloved ! 

And 1 will bless thee still! 

Gomez (a*tde.) Her soul may yield. 

Beholding him in fetters; woman’s faith 
Will bend to woman’s Iqve — 

— Thy prayer is heard ; 

Follow, and 1 will guide thee to his cell. 

Edith. Oh ! stormy hour of agony and joy ! 

But I shall see him, — I shall hear his voice ! 

( They yo out. ) 


Scene II. 

Another Part of the Prison. 

Hubbem— -Edith. 

Edith. Herbert, my Herbert ! — is it thus we. meet V 
Hi.hiu'Ict. The voice of 103* own Edith ! Can such joy 
Light up this place of death V And do I feel 
Thv breath of love once more upon my cheek, 

And the soft thmriiiy of thy gleamy hail r 
i\Iy blessed Edith : Oh! <*0 pale! so changed ! 

M\ tluwei, 1113 bliL‘)it«'<l flower! thou that weit made 
For the hind lo^ttning of sweet summer airs. 

How hath the stouu been with thee ! — Lay thy head 
On tin'* true again, my gentle one ! 

And tell me all. 

Edith. Ye*-, take me to thy heart, 

For 1 am weary, weary ! oh ! that heart ! 

The kind, the brute, the tender !*— how my soul 
Hath sicken'd in tain yearnings (or the halm 
Ot rest on that warm Imat t ! —full, deep repose! 

One dw.nyht of dewy stillness afrei -torm ? 

And God hath pitied me, and I am here — 

Yet once before 1 die ! 

Hi-juu.rt They camt^t slay 

One, young and meek, and beautiful ns Uiou ! 

My biukeii lily! Surely tin* long days 
Of the daik eel! have been enough for thee ! 

Oh ! thou shall jive, ami rai-e thy gracious head 
Yet, in calm sunshine. 

Emm. Herbert .* 1 have cast 

'Lie Miii i e 01 proffer’d mere}' from my soul, 

^hL^er} hour. God to the weak hath given 
\ic1uiy Lift* and Death ! — The tempter’s juice 
Hath been ;« letted — Herbert, l must die. 

lli.nri-.m . Oh, Edith ! Edith ! I, that led thee first 
From tin* old path wherein thy fathers trode, 
i, that received it as an angel’s task, 

To pour the fresh light on thine ardent soul, 

\M1id1 drank it as a sun-flower — I have been 
Thy guide to death ! 
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Edith. To Heaven ! my guide to Heaven, 

My noble, and my blessed ! Oh ! look up, 

Be strong, rejoice, my Herbert! But for thee, 

How could my spirit have sprung up to God, 

Through the dark cloud which o’er its vision hung, 

The night of fear and error ? thy dear hand 
First raised that veil, and allow'd the glorious world 
My heritage beyond — Friend ! Love and Friend ! 

— It was as if thou gavest me mine own soul 
In those bright days ! Yes ! a new earth and heaven, 

And a new sense for all their splendours born, 

These were thy gifts ! and shall I not rejoice 
To die, upholding their immortal worth, 

Kv’n for thy sake ? Yes, fill’d with nobler life 
By thy pure love, made holy to the truth, 

Lay me upon the altar of thy God, 

The first fruits of thy ministry below ; 

Thy work, thine own ! 

Hukiiekt. My love, my sainted love ! 

Oh ! 1 can almost yield thee unto heaven ; 

Earth would but sully thee ! Thou must depart, 

With the rich crown of thy celestial gifts 
Cut; in ted by a breath ! Anti yet, alas ! 

Edith ! wluU dreams of holy happiness, 

Even for thu world, were ours ! the low, sweet home, 

— The pastoral dwelling, with its ivy eel porch, 

And lattice gleaming through the leaves — and thou, 

My life’s companion r — Thou, beside my hearth. 

Silling with thy meek eyes, or greeting me 
Hack from brief absence with thy hounding step, 

In tin*, green meadow-path, or by my side 
Kneeling, — thy calm uplifted face to mine. 

In the sweet hush of prayer ! and now — oh ! now— 

— How have we loved — how fervently, how long! 

And (/us to be the close ! 

Edith Oh! bear me up 

Against the unutterable tenderness 
Of earthly love, my God ! in the sick hour 
Of dying human hope, forsake me not! 

Herbert, my Herbert! oven from that sweet home 
Where, it had been too much of Paradise 
To dwell with thee — even thence th* oppressor’s hand 
Might soon have tom n*- : — or the touch of dentil 

Might one day there have left a widow'd heart, 

Pining alone. We will go hence, Beloved ! 

To the bright country, where the wicked cease 
Fimn troubling, where the spoiler hath no sway ; 

Where no harsh voice of worldliness disturbs 
The Sabbath-peace of love. We will go hence, 

Together with out wedded souls, to Heaven : 

No solitary lingering, no cold void, 

No dying of the heart I Our lives have been 
Lovely through faithful love, and in our deaths 
We will not be divided. 

Hi'.kbert. Oh ! the peace 

Of God is lying far within thine eyes, 

Far underneath the mist of human tears. 

Lighting those blue still depths, and sinking thence 
On my worn heart. Now am l girt with strength, 

Now 1 can bless thee, my true bride for Heaven ! 

Editii. And let me bless thee, Herbert! iri this hour 
Let my soul ble^s thee with prevailing might! 
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Oli r thou hast loved me nobly ! thou didst take 
An orphan to thy heart, a tiling unprized, 

And desolate ; and thou didst guard her there. 
That lone and lowly creature, as a pearl 
Of richest price ; and thou didst fill her soul 
With the high gifts of an immortal wealth. 

I bless, 1 bless thee ! Never did thine eye 
Look on me but in glistening tenderness, 

My gentle Herbert F Never did thy voice 
But in affection’s deepest music speak 
To thy poor Edith ! Never was thy heart 
Aught but the kindliest sheltering home to mine, 
My faithful, generous Herbert ! Woman’s peace 
Ne’er ou a breast so tender and so true 
Reposed before. — Alas I thy showering tears 
Fall fast upon my cheek— forgive, forgive ! 

1 should not melt thy noble strength away 
In such an hour. 

llr.KmuiT. Sweet Edith, no! niv heart 
Will fail no more; God bears me up through thee, 
And by thy words, and by the heavenly light 
Shining around thee, through thy very tears, 

Will yet sustain me ! Let us call on llim ! 

Let us kneel down, as wc bait* knelt so oft. 

Thy pure cheek touching mine, and call on Him, 
Th’ all pitying One, to aid. 

( They kneel) 


Oh ! look ou us, 

Father above ! in tender mercy look 

On us, thy children ! through th’ o’ershadowing cloud 

Of sorrow and mortality, send aid, 

Save, or wc perish! wo would pour our lives 
Forth as a joyous offering to Thy truth, 

Rut we are weak;— wc, the bruised reeds of earth, 

Are sway’d by every gust. Forgive, () God ! 

The blindness of our passionate desires. 

The fainting of our hearts, the lingering thoughts. 

Which cleas e to this frail world. Forgive, accept 
The sacrifice, though dim with mortal tears, 

Wrung forth from mortal pangs ! And if our souls, 

In all the fervent dreams, the fond excess. 

Of their long-clasping Jote, have wander’d not, 

Holiest ! from thee ; oh ! take them to Thyself, 

After the fiery trial, take them home. 

To dwell, in that imperishable bond 

Before Thee linked, for ever. Hear, through ilim 

Who meekly drank the cup ot agony, 

Who pass’d through death to victory, hear and save ! 
Pity us, Father! we are girt with snares ,* 

Father in Ileaven I we have no help but Thee. 

( They rise.) 

Is thy love strengthened, my beloved one ? 

O, Edith i couldst thou lift up thy sweet voice, 

And sing me that old solemn-breathing hymn 
) v > hived in happier days ? — the strain which tells 
01 the dread conflict in the olive-shade ? 
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(She sings.) 

Hr knelt, the Saviour knelt and pray’d, 

When but his Father’s eye 
Look’d through the lonely garden’s shade 
On that dread agony ; 

The Lord of All above, beneath, 

Was bow’d with sorrow unto death ! ' 

The sun set in a fearful hour, 

The stars might well grow dim. 

When this mortality had power 
So to o’ershadow Him ! 

That He who gave man’s breath, might know 
The very depths of human woe. 

He proved them all ! the doubt, the strife, 

The faint perplexing dread. 

The mists that liaug o’er parting life, 

All gather’d round his head; 

And the Deliverer knelt to pray — 

Vet pass'd it not, that cup, away! 

It pass’d not — though the stormy wave 
Had sunk beneath His tread ; 

It pass’d not — though to Him the grave 
ilad yielded up its dead. 

Hut there was sent Him from on high, 

A gift of strength for man to die. 

And was the Sinless thus beset 
With anguish and dismay ? 

How may tvr. meet our conflict yet, 

In the dark narrow way ? 

Through Him — -through Him, that path whotrode— 

Sa\e, or we perish, Son of God ! 

Hark, hark ! the parting signal. 

[Prison attendants enter 

Fare-thec-well ! 

O, thou unutterably loved, farewell! 

Let our hearts bow to God ! 

Herbert. One last embrace— 

On earth the last! — We have eternity 

For love’s communion yet! — Farewell — farewell! — 

[She is Ld out . 

'Tis o’er— the bitterness of death is past * 
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DEVEUEUX HALL. 

Chap. I. 


“ Do you remember that pretty 
cottage we panned in our ride round 
Silvermoad, last Tuesday ?” enquired 

my friend L , somb days ago, as 

we were mounting our horses for an 
equestrian lounge. “ We were press- 
ed for time that evening, or I should 
have liked to show you the interior 
of the little d welling, and to have in- 
troduced you to its worthy humble 
owners, who are old friends of mine, 
and not the least respected on my 
list. What say you, shall we take 
the 1 Peasant’s Nest’ in our round to- 
day V” The proposal met my willing 
acquiescence, and an hour’s quiet 
amble through a richly wooded, and 
beautifully diversified part of the 
country, brought us to a shortstraight 
lane, half embowered by luxuriant 
hedges on either side, and (except a 
half- worn cart track) carpeted with 
the greenest and softest turf, which 
terminated in a gateway to a small 
meadow, and in a low green wicket, 
in the centre of a sweet-brier hedge ; 
behind which, and two intervening 
ilower-knots on eithei side the neat 
gravel-walk, stood the little dwell- 
ing which had attracted my attention 
ou a former day, by its air of peculiar 
neatness and comfort, and even rus- 
tic elegance. Its thatched roof, (a 
masterpiece of rural art,) had just 
acquired the rich mellowness of tone 
which precedes the duller hue of de- 
cay, and when the last rays of a gold- 
en sunset touched it, in flickering 
patches through the dark foliage of 
overhanging elms, it harmonized, aud 
almost blended in brilliancy of colour, 
with the brightest blossoms of tin* 
budliah, which, om topping its fel- 
low-trailers, seemed aspiring to meet 
and dally with the sunbeams, aud al- 
most, to rival them with its topaz stars. 
Moss-roses were budding round 
each of the. wide low casements on 
either side the door, over which a 
alight arch ot lustic trellis-work sup- 
ported n mass of rich dark foliage, 
Boon to be starred with the pale odo- 
rous flowers so typical of virgin pu- 
rity ; and far along the low -projecting 
eaves on one side of the cottage, ran 
the flexile sLems and deep verdure of 
the beautiful luxuriant plant, till it 


reached and formed a bowery pent- 
house over a long open lattice, 
through the wire-work of which, 
brown glazed pans were discernible, 
half filled with rich creaming milk, and 
pots of neatly-printed butter— yellow 
as the flower which gilds our sum- 
mer meadows — ranged with dairy- 
woman’s pride on the wet slab of 
whitest deal. 

The master of the cottage — a re- 
spectable-looking old man — was so 
intently occupied in tying up some 
choice pheasant-eyed pinks in one of 
the flower-knots, that he had not 
heard the quiet pacing of our steeds 
down the green bowery lane, and 
was only roused from his floral la- 
bours by the salutation of my friend, 
as we dismounted before the low 
wicket-gate, and hooking our bridles 
lo its side-posts, prepared to enter 
the litth* territory. Starting from his 
flower-bed, the old man, at sight of 
us, respectfully uncovered his grey 
head, and came forward as quickly 
as was compatible with the stale of 
limbs crippled by rheumatic gout, to 
admit aud welcome his visitors with 
something beyond rustic courtesy. 

“ Ah, Mailings !” said my fiiend, 
cordially shaking hands with his 
humble acquaintance, \\ hose counte- 
nance brightened with pleasure at 
the kind greeting, — <f here you are at 
your favourite work ; no wonder 
your garden is celebrated for the 
must beautiful flowers in the neigh- 
bourhood, for you and Celia tend 
them, I verily believe, night and day ; 
and as for those pinks — which are, I 
Know, the pride of your heart — you 
may rest content, for they are the 
pride of the country — remember 

Mrs L has your promise of a few 

slips at the proper season.” 

* f 11k pleased to look, sir, at these 
few plants I have made free to not 
for Mrs L.,” answered the venerable 
Hallings, with a glance of conscious 
pleasure, not unmingled with pride, 
as he directed my friend’s attention 
to some perfect specimens of the 
choice flowers in question ; “ I will 
send them down to the lady to-mor- 
row morning by my brother’s cart, 
and Celia and 1 shall be proud to 
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think madam will accept them, and 
«et some store, may be, on our poor 
offering, for the remembrance of old 
times, and the sake of those who are 
gone. You may remember, air, bow 
our dear lady prized this particular 
sort.?” 

“ Well do I remember it, and those 
old times you allude to, my good 
Hal lings. Methinks, at this moment 
I can see your worthy venerable mas- 
ter, and his faithful companion and 
friend, tin* dear sister of whom you 
speak he, with one of these, her 
choice flowers, in his button-hole 
when he came into the drawing-room 
dressed for dinner, and she often as- 
sisted to her seat during her slight 
attacks of gout, by Mrs Ha l lings, her 
faithful Celia. 1 believe, Hallings, 
Mrs Eleanor used to send her bro- 
ther a daily present, for his afternoon 
toilet., of one of these rare beauties 
— was it not so asked my friend, 
with a smile. The good-humoured 
archness of which soon, however, 
changed to a more serious expres- 
sion, as he ohsi ‘1 ved that, the old 
man’s \ nice faltered in his attempt- 
ed reply, ami that he hastily drew 
bis sleeve across his eyes, to disperse 
tin* watery film which had gathered 

over them while Mr L was 

speaking. 

“ Hut couic, Hallings, n said the 
latter, quickly changing the subject 
tlmt had struck painfully on a too 
sensitive chord in the old man’s heart 
— f ‘ 1 am come not only to visit you 
and your flowers, but my old friend, 
Golia; and I have promised, in her 
name, a frothing gla^s of red cow’s 
milk, fresh from the pail, to this gen- 
tleman, Mr Hon ey, who complained 
of thirst iu our way hither.” 

Recovering from his momentary 
emotion, the' master of the cottage 

threw open its latched door, and re- 
spectfully made way for us to enter 
the little carpeted parlour, where his 
well-assorted partner (my friend’s 
friend, Celia) sat smoothing her 
apron, in expectation of the visitors, 
the sound of whose voices had readi- 
ed her through the open casement. 

The comely dame who rose up at 
our entrance, and dropt to each a 
curtsy that would not have disho- 
noured the patrician graces of her 
revered lady and prototype, the 
late Mrs Eleanor Devereux, was still 
comely for her yearaw* fat, fair, and 


sixty}' and exhibiting, in her prim 
neatness of person, the antiquated, 
but becoming fashion of her dress, 
and lier profound respectfulness, un- 
tinctured by any thing like cringing 
servility to those she considered her 
superiors, no unfavourable speci- 
men of the housekeeper and waiting- 
woman of former dayH — of a class 
now almost oxtinct, as the times in 
which it flourished are accounted ob- 
solete — when better feelings, and 
more Christian principles than those 
which loosely huddle up our mo- 
dern mercenary compacts based and 
cemented the mutual obligations of 
masters and servants, of the great 
and their dependants — when there 
was dignity in the humblest servitude, 
and meekness in the most absolute 
authority — self-respect on both sides, 
and the fear of God above all. 

The cottage parlour contained tins 
unusual luxury of a sofa, from which 
Mrs Hallings affected to brush, with 
her snowy apron, the dust that could 
scarce have been perceptible to “ mi- 
croscopic eye,” as she courteously 
begged us to be seated ; and her hus- 
band, as lie shook up one of the end 
cushions to make the corner seat, in- 
to which L had thrown himself, 

more com in odious, said, smiling, as 

he addressed himself to me,— “ You 
may well wonder to see such a piece 
of furniture in a poor man’s house, 
sir, but. my poor master had it put 
ior me into my own room at the 
Hall, when I had my first fit of the 
gout there, and we made shift, to buy 
it, and a few others of the old things 
that were so natural to us, when all 
was sold j” and the old man’s speec h, 
that had begun cheerfully, ended in 
a deep sigh. 

M All, llallings 1 I wish witli all my 
heart more had fallen to your share 
of the venerable relics that fell into 
far other hands at thatrev oltingsale,” 
observed , echoing the faith- 

ful servant’s sigh ; “ but 1 love to look 
at those few familiar things you have 
saved* from the unhallowed hands of 
indifference. Look, Hervey,” he 
continued, turning to me, “ at that 
beautiful shell-work basket on the 
bracket, yonder. It is the work of 
that dear and venerable friend whose 
loss, and that of her exrellent bro- 
ther, you have beard me lament so 
deeply and sincerely.” 

The object to which my atteation 
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was so directed, was a beautiful spe- 
cimen of female ingenuity, an ele- 
gantly-formed corbeille of flowers, 
nil i tated from nature, with art little 
less thau magical, considering the na- 
ture of the materials employed in its 
construction. The elegant trifle, now 
the boast of a poor cottage, might 
have been conceited by a fanciful 
gazer to have been the work of sea 
nymphs, for the pearl grotto of their 
queen ; but a nearer inspection must 
have assigned it to mortal fingers, for 
the name of “ Eleanor Devereux,” 
was inlaid with minute gold-coloured 
shells, in a dark medallion, that form- 
ed the centre of the basket. 

That was uot bought at the sale, 
sir,” said Mrs Mailings, drawing to- 
wards the precious relic I was in- 
specting, and regarding it herself 
with looks of almost devotional re- 
verence. “ Be pleased to read what 
is written there, sir,” she added, in a 
voice not sufficiently steady to have 
articulated the sentence to which bIic 
pointed, written apparently with a 
trembling hand, in old italiau charac- 
ters, on a slip of paper, laid within 
the glass cover of the basket. I look- 
ed as she directed, and read, 

“ The work of Eleanor Devercnv 
Iler last gift to her uicl ami faithful ser- 
vant, Celia Hailing*.” 

“ This is indeed a precious relic,” 
1 remarked, in a low' voice, and with 
not uinnoisteued eyes. Those of the 
good woman to whom I spoke were 
tilled to overflowing; but with that 
modesty of feeling which is a sure 
test of its deep sincerity, she quietly 
drew back, and left the room, on 
“hospitable cares intent,” in quest 
of the “ brimming bowl,” for which 
my friend had preferred our joint pe- 
tition. During her absence, L 

continued to talk with his old ac- 
quaintance on the subject so deeply 
interesting to both the speakers, and 
uot a little so even to myself, a stran- 
ger in the neighbourhood, and unin- 
formed of more thau the general cha- 
racter oi the deceased person of 
whom they discoursed with such af- 
fectionate and melancholy sympathy. 
My friend hail noticed in the looks 
and tone ot Mailings, and even in his 
wife’s, during the few moments she 
had remained with us, a troubled and 
sorrowful expiession, far different 
frm the placid cheerfulness with 


which they bad been wont to receive 
him, since Time bad mellowed their 
affliction for the loss of those they 
had served with lifelong fidelity ; and 
even from the tender seriousness of 
their manners, when reverting (as it 
was their delight to do) to the re- 
vered memories of the departed, and 
the fond ones of days that were goue. 

On L— -*s gently hinting Ids fear 
that some recent cause bad arisen to 
disturb the serenity of his worthy 
friends, the old man shook his head 
in mournful affirmation of the im- 
plied suspicion; and, after a mo- 
ment’s pause to subdue the tremor of 
his voice, answered, — “ Oh, sir ! I am 
ashamed you should see how my poor 
wife and I are overcome by the work 
which has been going on for this last 
fortnight, and to which almost the 
finishing-stroke has been put this 
very day. And 1, old fool that lam! 
have hardly beeu able to keep away 
from the place, sir ! though every 
stroke of the masons seemed like a 
blow upon my heai t, and every stone 
that fell, like a drop of blood from 
it. And poor Celia! though she* kept 
at home, could hear the Bounds even 
here. Gtiefhas sharp eais, hir.” 

“ Ah, is it even scvinv good friend r” 
said L , affected e>eu to tears. 

41 1 hate been away from home al- 
most this month, you know ; I had 
uot heard what was going on. So 
then the old Hall is no more? I 
have looked my hist at its venerable 
walls. Would I had returned a few 
days earlier — in time to have seen 
but one fragment standing.” 

“ That you may do yet, sir ! that 
you may do yet,” sobbed out the old 
servant, with a burst of now uncon- 
trolled feeling ; “ one fragment is 
still standing, half’ of the south gable, 
and a part of the north side wall, — 
just the corner of otic chamber, with 
the bit of flooring banging to it. My 
master’s own chamber, sir, and the 
chair in which he died stood in that 
very corner, on those crazy boards 
that will be down to-morrow.” 

“ Then, Mailings, I must go this 
very evening— this very moment, to 
take in y farewell look at all that re- 
nting — that last remaining portion 
so sacred to my feelings and to 
yours.” 

So saying, L— - started from his 
seat, just as Celia entered, follow- 
ed by b<?r little handmaiden, (an 
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orphan relation of her husband’s, the 
adopted child of the worthy couple,) 
and placed on the shining round la* 
ble a collation of dairy luxuries and 
fresh-gathered strawberries, hastily 
arranged with a degree of simple 
good taste, too nearly approaching 
elegance, to have been acquired by 
one accustomed only to provide for 
poor men's tables. 

Our kind hostess was in no pre- 
sent mood “ gaily to press and smile,” 
but she did press us to partake of 
her rustic dainties, with such earnest 
yet modest importunity, that it would 
have been worse than churlish to 
have slighted her invitation, if even 
my parched and thirsty palate had 
not made the sight of the creaming 
milk-bowl, and a second of clear whey, 
irresistibly templing. While I did 
ample justice to the merits of those 
refreshing fluids, and my friend par- 
took more sparingly, he endeavour- 
ed to persuade 1 ladings from accom- 
panying us, :ih the old man prepared 
to do, to a scene, the recollection of 
which affected him so painfully. 
But the remonstrance was fruitless. 

“ I have not taken my own last 
look, sir,” was the touching and un- 
answerable reply ; “ and that I was 
minded please (Jod to take, when all 

the workmen had left the place, and 
I could stand and look my fill at the 
crumbling wall, without being dis- 
tracted by their noises, or scuffed 
at belike for giving way to an old 
man’s weakness. But my master’s 
friend will make allowance for bis 
old servant., and it will do me good 
to go with you, sir.” 

We both felt that he was right; 
that, as lie expressed it, it would do 
him good to take* that “ last look,” 
accompanied by one who could bo 
fully sympathize in all his feelings, 

and to whom he could pour out his 
full heart with the garrulous simpli- 
city of age, and of a sorrow, heart- 
seated truly, but not “ too deep for 
tears.” So lie was allowed to secure 
our steeds in an adjoining cowshed, 
while we talked with Celia on the 
subject that day uppermost in her 
thoughts also ; and having calculated 
with her, that the nearly full moon 
would he up by our return to light 
us on our homeward way, we left 
her standing on the threshold of the 
back door of her cottage, and follow- 
ed her husband down the garden 
path which opened into a small orch- 


ard, (a portion of his little property,) 
and led through it to a narrow stile, 
over which we passed into some 
beautiful meadows, appertaining, as 
Hallings informed me, to the Devc- 
reux Hall estate, three of them only 
intervening between his own little 
territory and the old mansion-house, 
or rather the site where it had stood. 
“ Aye,” continued the old man, in a 
low under tone, half communing with 
himself, and half addressing me,— 
“ Aye, so it is — to think what chan- 
ges I have lived to see ! The Hall 
down in the dust before its time, and 
that hard man’s house raised (as one 
may say) upon its ruins ! Blessed be 
the kind master who provided for his 
old servants’ age, and secured to 
them the shelter of their humble 
roof-tree, before misfortune fell on 
bis own grey hairs, and would hate 
made him houseless at fourscore 
years and upward, had be lived a 
few weeks longer ! But— -but — God 
is merciful ! ” The old man de- 

voutly aspirated after the abrupt 
pause, accompanied with a sort of in- 
ward shudder, which preceded those 
pious words ; and he spoke no more 
during the remainder of our walk. 

A shade of peculiar solemnity 
passed over my friend’s countenance, 
as Hallings concluded his brief so- 
liloquy, and both of them became so 
profoundly silent, sympathetically 
affected as it seemed by the same 
shuddering recollections, that the in- 
fection partly extended itself to me, 
ignorant as I was of the particular 
circumstances of their painful retro- 
spect, and J he words died on my lips 
as 1 was about to enquire Hallings* 
meaning in alluding to the “ hard 
man, whose house had been raised 
on the ruins of his master's.” I 
could not for worlds have broken 
into the sacred ness of their silent 
thoughts, so, without further inter- 
change of "Words, we quietly pur- 
sued our pleasant path, till it brought 
us to n boundary of thick liazel copse, 
across a stile, and over a nffctic bridge, 
which spanned a little trout stream 
just glancing between the boughs of 
over-arching alders, to a green door 
in a high holly hedge. While Hall- 
ings stept before us to undo the tem- 
porary fastening with which the 
workmen had secured it for the 
night, my friend, aroused from his 
fit of abstraction, said, pointing to 
the hedge, “ I remember the time 
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when that verdant wall, now strag- 
gling into wild luxuriance, was as 
trimly kept as were those of Sayes 
Court, before the barbarous sport of 
Evelyn’s imperial guest destroyed 
his labour of years. Neglect is ma- 
king progress here, destructive as 
that royal havoc, though more gra- 
dual ” 

Our venerable conductor having 
unfastened the door while L — - 
was speaking, we passed into a square 
enclosure, or rather area, for though 
still bounded on three sides by the 
noble evergreen hedge, it was open 
on the fourth to a dreary site of de- 
molished walls and heaps of rubbish, 
in place of what had been the an- 
cient mansion of the Devcreux's. The 
small garden (for such it was, though 
now a trampled field of desolation,) 
had been called more especially Mr 
Devereux’s garden. The glass-door 
of his library, and its large bay win- 
dow, as well as that ot his bedcham- 
ber above, had opened into it, and 
in this small secluded, but sunny 
and cheerful spot it was that the old 
man had loved best to spend his so- 
litary and contemplative hours. 

Under the hedge on the side we 
had entered, had stood a rang** oi 
beelines, the ruins of which were 
still remaining, though Jittle more 
than heaps of mildewing thatch, mid 
long desei ted by the industrious co- 
lonies, to watch whose labours had 
been among the innocent pleasures 

of Mr Devoreux ; and Mailings point- 
ed out some fragments of green 
trellis- work, in the angle of the 
lndly wall, which had formed part ot 
the old man's favourite arbour, where 
he would sit for hours with his book, 
or enjoying the ceaseless humming 
of tin*, bees, as they gathered in their 
luscious harvest from the herbs and 
flowers he had collected in that 
quarter of the garden for their de- 
light ami sustenance. 

" And they knew my master, sir," 
said iluliingH, turning to rnc, and 

appealing to L to confirm the 

truth of his assertion — “ They knew 
my master, and, poor small crea- 
tures as they were, must have loved 
him too in their way, ns every living 
thing did; lor they used to buzz all 
round him as he sat there, and often 
pitch upon him, even upon his hands 
or head, and never one was known 
to vting him, vengeful as they were 


if strangers* made too free near their 
hives, or among the flower-beds my 
master used to call their pleasure- 
grounds.'' 

u What has become of old Ralph 
and the tortoise, Mailings ?” asked 
L , as he stopt to take a melan- 

choly survey of the altered scene. 
“ The gold-fish of course have been 
long destroyed, for I see the little 
basin with its small fountain is quite 
choked up with dead leaves and 
rubbish.” 

“ Mr Heneage Devoreux took out 
the gold-fish, sir, the week after my 
master’s death,” replied the old 
butler; “but the tortoise had bu- 
ried himself for the winter; and 
when he crawled out the spring af- 
terwards, and took to his old haunt 
in the basin, one would haw* sup- 
>osed he found out the change that 
lad taken place, for the creature 
was quite restless; and I often found 
him out ot the. water, and making 
his way about the gairieii, as if in 
search of somethin"’ ; and for a long, 
long time, old Ralph and he — for 
Ralph is lit in", sir, and you will see 
him presently— he and the old ra- 
ven were the only liv imr dentures, 
beside the birds, lliai did not desert 
the poor old place — cxcepi myself 
indeed. I could net t keep away 
from it a whole day together, and l 
used to come here to feed old Ralph 
too; for it was lonjr before* we could 
lure him to the cottage for his food, 
and now he is almost always here, 
and hides himself for tin* most pan 
In the great bay-tree there in the cor- 
ner, where part of the north gable 
is still standiug.” 

As he spoke, we coasted leisure- 
ly along the hedgesido walk, as care- 
fully (though almost unconsciously') 
avoiding to tread the beds it skirted, 

as if they were Htiil filled with choice 
flowers, or fragrant and aromatic 
herbs, or matted hoops, or hand- 
glasses guarding the rarer or tender- 
er plants, bulbs, and auriculas, once 

(L observed) the pride of that 

small garden. The form of those fair 
flower-knots were still discernible 
from their edgings of thrift, box, 
daisy, London pride, now grown, 
however, into perfect hedges, where 
still untrampled, or into ragged 
bushes, still indicating the once clipt 
line of geometrical exactness, as each 
bed radiated to a centre, where lay 
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the little basin with its fairy foun- 
tain, before alluded to. Some large 
atone flower-pots, green and disco- 
loured witli damp and weather stains, 
were still standing round it in mock- 
ery of decoration. From two or 
three shot up a luxuriant growth of 
common weeds; in one, a beautiful 
foxglove, exulting as it were in ple- 
beian pride and brilliancy over its 
aristocratical neighbour in an ad- 
joining vase, a delicate and sickly 
Persian lilac, whose pensile sprays 
drooped languidly even under their 
scanty growth of yellow leaves and 
pale and stunted blossoms. Here 
and there, within the flower-knots, 
bloomed a tuft of double white nar- 
cissus, struggling through grass and 
matted vegetation. Some tall fris’s, 
white lilie.N, and other hardy flowers, 
had also shot up into beauty or fair 
promise; but the elegant, moss-rose 
drooped to the earth, as if in sor- 
row, and its half-blighted buds lay 
cankering on the moss-grown path. 
The scene, desolate as it was, would 
still have been one of beauty in de- 
cay, had the work ot destruction 
been wrought by “ Time's defacing 
fingers’* only; hilt man’s more dese- 
crating touch was too perceptible 
there ; and, independently of pecu- 
liar circumstances and associations, 
there is a wide difference between 
the pleasing melancholy whic.li loves 
to meditate among ivyed and moss- 
grown ruins, and that paiuful feel- 
ing with which we contemplate the 
newness of untimely desolation. It 
was a ghastly sight oven to a stran- 
ger’s eye, that of the gaping void left 
along one entire side of the little 
garden, by the demolition of the old 
mansion ; and the dreary effect of 
that blauk exposure was not a little 
heightened by the contrasting incon- 
gruity of the prospect beyond, where 
the great gateway to what had been 
the principal entrance court stood 
perfectly isolated and entire. The 
beautiful gate of iron open work 
closed between the massy side pil- 
lars, on each of which the lion 
couchant of the Devereux’s still kept 
watch and ward as proudly as when 
that gate had unclosed in the last 
reign* of the Tudors to admit a royal 
visitant and her courtly train. 

On either side, the ballustraded 
wall was wholly removed, so that 
the eye ranged on, unimpeded but 


by the solitary gateway, down a triple 
avenue of magnificent elms, in whose 
tall tops the dark people, who from 
generation to generation had built 
there unmolested, were fast assem- 
bling for the night. The mingled 
sounds of their hoarse cawing, and 
the rustling of innumerable wings, 
adding 1 in no slight degree to the 
impressive sadness of that scene and 
hour. 

We were now standing on the lime 
and brick-strewn site of what (L— ■ — 
informed me) had been the Library. 
All around us, the vaults and cellar- 
age below were laid open to view 
through the bare rafters, from whence 
the flooring and pavement bad been 
removed; but the boards were not 
yet torn up from that one small spot 
— so small in its unwalled exposure, 
which had been so recently an apart- 
ment of noble dimensions, furnished 
with the collected wisdom of suc- 
cessive ages ! At one end it was of 
those few square yards of flooring, 
that a part of the gable, including a 
stack of chimney*' , wrts still standing. 

We stood on the hearthstone of what 
had been the Library fire-place; and 
high above us, in the naked wall, 
yawned a corresponding aperture, 
belonging to the upper chamber, 
which had been Mr Devereux’s bed- 
room, the flooring of which had been 
rent away with the side and parti- 
tion walls, all buT a small portion 
which hung slanting from a few raft- 
ers still adhering to the remaining 
corner of the end gable. The eyes 
of my companions seemed drawn by’ 
sympathetic impulse towards that 
forlorn remnant; and, calling to mind 
the words of Hallings, I was at no 
loss to account for the deep and sor- 
rowful interest with which they 
dwelt upon it. After a Jong pause, 
a look ot intelligence passed between 
them, and the old man, first breaking 
silence, said, with a deep sigh,~r* 
“ That is the very place, sir! The 
very spot where I stood by the easy- 

ehair in which my dear master breath- 
ed his last, his head supported on 
my shoulder.” 

“ And it was there you found him, 
was it not, Hallings, when”— 

" Yes, sir ! yes I therein that very 
spot, from whence, as you see, he 
could just reach the mantle shelf, 
where stood” — But here the old ser- 
vant stopt abruptly, glancing towards 
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me a look of troubled consciousness, 

and l hastening to relieve his 

embarrassment, said, “ Fear nothing, 
good Hal lings, from my friend Hervcy 
here ! He is one from whom I have no 
secrets— who Would feel as you and 
I do # on the subject of your thoughts, 
if lie were acquainted with it. But 
neither you nor I must now dwell on 
it longer. You have said it, Mailings 
— ■* God is merciful !* To Him we 
commit the issue. And now, a long 
farewell to Devercux Hall !’’ 

So saying, my friend cast round 
him one long leisurely survey of the 
desolated spot, turning again, and 
lingering yet a moment on what had 
been the threshold of the glass door 
into the Library. The short twilight 
was already brightening into silvery 
moonlight, edging the dark glossy 
leaves of the" old bay-tree by the 
ruined gable, towards which its tall 
spiral top (just agitated by a pass- 
ing breeze) swayed with slow and 
melancholy motion, while a slmcr- 
ing sound ran through the crisped 
foliage and long rustling branches, 
like whisperings and lamentations of 
good genii departing from the scene 
of their long delegated guardianship. 
As he gazed with these “ thick-coming 
fancies” on the fine old evergreens, so 
magnificent in sombre beauty, I was 
startled by the sudden disturbance 
of its lowei boughs, and by a sound 


proceeding from them more hoarse 
and deep/if not more ominous, than 
the low unearthly murmurs 1 had 
been listening to with such excited 
feelings. My exclamation roused 
.Hailing* from the abstraction be had 
fallen into while taking his farewell 
look at all that remained of the ve- 
nerable mansion, and, turning to- 
wards the object at which I pointed, 
he said, with a sad smile, “It is my 
old fellow-servant, sir ! the only one 
besides me that haunts the place 
now ; hut it is time he should leave 
it too, for even that tree, my mas- 
ter’s favourite tree, that lie planted 
when a child with his own hands, will 
be cut down to-morrow.” So saying, 
lie gave a low whistle, and cailitig, 
" Ralph! Ralph!” the well-known 
signal was acknowledged by an an- 
swering croak, and a huge raven bop- 
ping to the. ground from his dark co- 
vert in the interior of the bay-tree, 
came towards Hailing* with sedate 
and solemn gait, and, first eyeing the 
old man’s countenance with a look 
of almost human intelligence, perch- 
ed upon his extended wrist, and suf- 
fered himself to be borne on it as we 
retraced our steps towards the cot- 
tage, discoursing (1 could have fan- 
cied ) by sidelong glances at his hind 
supporter, of the departed glories of 
their master's house, and their last 
look at its untimely ruins. 


Chap. II. 


Oru ride home— our pleasant 
moonlight ride! was performed al- 
most in silence. My friend's thoughts 
were busy with sad and tender re- 
collections, and mine with the scene 
from whence we came, and the per- 
sons and circumstances 1 had heard 
so tenderly spoken of, and mysteri- 
ously alluded to. “ I must hear more 
before! sleep,” was my inward solilo- 
quy, as we reined up our steeds at the 
lodge gate; and forthwith I obtained 
a promise from L— - that he would 
gratify my cuiiosity before we reti- 
red for the night. My fair hostess was 
able and tvilling to contribute her 
share of information on a subject 
not less, interesting to her than to her 
husband ; and from their mutual re- 
miniscences 1 made out a little his- 
tory of the last Devereux, unevent- 


ful indeed for the most part, and not 
perfectly explanatory in its latter 
details, but such a one as may be lis- 
tened to without impatience by the 
indulgent hearer, who has accompa- 
nied me unwearied in my pilgrimage 
to the cottage of Matthew Mailings, 
and to the desolated site where so 
lately stood the venerable fabric of 
Devercux Hall. 

^ The late Mr Devcreux and his 
sister, said my friend, were the 
only children of Roger Devcreux, 
Esq. and Dame Ethelrrd, his wife, 
whose venerable and dignified old 
age 1 well remember, for it was ex- 
tended to Buch a patriarchal term, 
that “the young folks,” (as they were 
wont to term their son and daughter, 
“ the young Squire and Miss,” as Mr 
Reginald and Miss Devcreux were 
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called by the servants and tenantry,) 
bad attained — the former to the ma- 
ture age of fifty years— the latter to 
that of forty-eight, before the dutiful 
children were called on to pay the 
last duties to those dear and honour- 
ed parents, to whom they had been 
children indeed — in a sense of the 
word little understood in our day 
of enlightened liberality, when, for 
the most part, the obsolete virtues 
that were then thought beautiful and 
becoming in the filiul character, (de- 
ferential tenderness and submissive 
duty,) are cast aside with other 
antique trumpery, and triumphantly 
superseded by the improved system 
of familiar intercourse, on terms of 
perfect equality, friendly and confi- 
dential, or cold and ceremonious, ac- 
cording to the character and circum- 
stances of the parties, whose filial 
and parental relations, like those of 
“ the beasts that perish,” appear to 
cease with the flight of the young 
brood, or the sprouting of its pen- 
feathers. I can remember that when 
I was an idle boy, the antiquated 
fashions of Devereux Hall some- 
times excited in me “ a laughing de- 
vil,” that was scarcely repressed by 
the frowning of my anxious mother, 
or my own profound veneration for 
our excellent friends and neighbours 
—and that the wicked spirit had 
nearly got the better of me on more 
than one occasion, when Mrs Deve- 
reux would tendejJy censure for 
" youthful heedletfsness or impru- 
dence,' 9 the Redate spinster whose 
years outnumbered those of my own 
mother, or when Mr Reginald, while 
undergoing his seventh annual at- 
tack of gout, was alluded to as “ the 
dear boy,” by Ids sympathizing fa- 
ther. But if my boyish mirth was 
sometimes excited by these and such 
like innocent aud natural incongrui- 
ties, far other feelings— such as I 
firmly believe have been happil^n- 
fluential in the formation of my cha- 
racter— were oftener awakened in 
me, by the example, early witness- 
ed at the dear old Hall, of tender 
union, pure morality, aud genuine 
Christianity. And when 1 look back 
upon those old times and antiquated 
manners, (antiquated even in that 
long past day,) and contrast them 
with our modern times and modem 
code, lam. disposed to think we have 
gained .less by exploding the stateli- 
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ness and fortnalityof ouy ^n^estbrfi, 
than we haye lost la degenerating 
from their high-toned politeness, apd 
true English hospitality into fashion- 
able ease, often (in the higher ranks 
especially') amounting to vulgarity, 
and a style of living with which it 
would be absurd to connect the idea 
of social intercourse. But, in fact^ihe 
country gentry of England have been 
long a deteriorated, and will soon be 
an extinct species. The last perfect 
specimens within my knowledge 
were the late possessors of Devereux 
Hall. 

1 have told you that Mr Deve- 
reux and his sister were far advan- 
ced in life when their parents paid 
the debt of nature. Both were single 
also, as they continued to thelaBthour 
of their inseparable companionship ; 
for, though “ the young Squire” had 
been early wedded to the choice of 
his heart, and the selected of his pa- 
rents— a fair and gentle being, who 
was transplanted to her husband’s 
home, and taken to the bosom of his 
family, only to win for herself its 
tender affection and undying remem- 
brance— before the expiration of the 
nuptial year, the young wife and her 
new-horn son slept iu the vault of 
the Devereux, and her sorrowing 
husband (in this instance only re- 
sisting the gently implied wishes of 
his parents) could never be prevail- 
ed on to contract a second marriage. 

His sister — the faithful sharer of 

all his joys and sorrows — was to him 
as a consoling angel in the season of 
his sore calamity. Her mind (the 
stronger of the two) was the support 
of Iiia iu its great trial, and her heart, 
tender as ever beat in a woman’s 
breast, was tuned to finer sympa- 
thy with his, by having also under- 
gone the touchstone of affliction. 

Eleanor Devereux had been wooed 
and won with the parental sanction — 
had loved tenderly — had trusted no- 
bly — wo uld have wedded splendidly^ 
in the worlds acceptation. But be- 
fore the irrevocable knot was tied, the 
suspicions other anxious father were 
awakened by certain unguarded ex- 
pressions of his future son-in-law, 
which led to serious investigation on 
the part of Mr Devereux, and a re- 
luctant, but unqualified avowal, of 
more than scepticism on the most sa- 
cred subject, from him to whom the 
truly Christian parent was about to 
2 K 
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commit the earthly welfare of his 
beloved child, and perhaps her eter- 
nal Interests. Mr Devereux shrank 
not for a moment from the fulfil- 
ment of the duty imposed on him by 
this painful discovery. But when 
he imparted it to his darling, and re- 
quired from her the sacrifice of those 
innocent hopes which had grown up 
under the fullest sanction of parental 
encouragement, the utmost exertions 
of manly fortitude, based on Chris- 
tian principle, alone enabled him to 
persevere in his painful duty. There 
was no passionate remonstrance, no 
resisting wilfulness, no ebullition of 
violent feeling, on the part of the 
mild and right-minded Eleanor ; but 
the quivering lip, the swimming up- 
raised eye, the voice that faltered 
and failed in its endeavour to arti- 
culate her acquiescence to the re- 
quired sacrifice — this voiceless elo- 
quence went to the father's heart, 
and ttis tears mingled with hers as 
he clasped her to his breast, inward- 
ly ejaculating, almost in the words of 
the prophet king — “ Would to (Jod 
I could suffer alone for thee, my 
child! my child!” For a while the 
hopeful tenderness of woman's na- 
ture delayed Eleanor’s final deci- 
sion, speciously whispering to her 
heart the possible blessedness of con- 
verting darkneRS into light, by the 
influence of holy example, and love’s 
unwearying persuasiveness. But the 
parental guardian was near, to sue- 
<*est to her the dangerous fallacy of 
that fond illusion, and Eleanor’s love, 
though true and tender as ever wo- 
man felt, was not the blinding, all- 
engrossing passion, "which refuses to 
hear the voice of the charmer, charm 
he never so wisely.” She wept and 
spoke not, but retired to her cham- 
ber, and for that day was seen no 
more ; but the next morning brought 
her to her parents* feet, with a co- 
lourless cheek indeed, but a look of 
such heavenly composure, as seemed 
reflected from the source of light to 

which she 'had resorted in her hour 
of mental darkness and distress ; and 
though she hid her face on her mo- 
ther’s lap, and her soft voice trem- 
bled in uttering the decisive words, 
they were spoken — the renuncia- 
tion was made— and the sacrifice 
complete. How dear it cost her, 
was known only to God and her own 
heart; for, having renounced (as it 


then seemed to lier) every view of 
earthly happiness for herself, she de- 
voted. herself the more assiduously 
to promote that of her parents and 
her brother, and of every living crea- 
ture within the sphere of her benign 
influence, till at last, and by insensi- 
ble degrees, she became blest m the 
consciousness of blessing, and never 
for one moment of her after life did 
she repent the act of that hour, the 
sharp agony of which had left behind 
it “ Peace which passeth under- 
standing But from thenceforth the 
lot of Eleanor Devereux was one of 
fixqd celibacy. Hers were not trans- 
ferable affections ; and however, for 
her sake, the fond parents might have 
wished it otherwise, they could ill 
resist the pleading of the dutiful 
child, who only prayed to be allow- 
ed to cleave to them, and them only, 
and to her dear brother, in this life, 
as she hoped to be reunited to them 
in eternity. So it came to pass that 
the elder branch of the House of 
Devereux was destined to become 
extinct, when the bachelor brother 
and his maiden sister were removed 
from the Hall of their ancestors to 
the family bury ing-p lace, in the chan- 
cel of their parish church. 

After the year of mourning and se- 
clusion, religiously observed by Mr 
Reginald and his sister, for the loss of 
their last surviving parent, all things 
at the Hall fell into their former 
course, and, save the diminution of 
the family circle, and that the places 
of the revered elders at the hospit- 
able board were now filled by their 
filial successors, little change was 
perceptible tore-admitted guests; and 
the brother and sister resumed those 
w habits of social intercourse with the 
large and respectable surrounding 
neighbourhood, which it lmd been 
the pleasure and principle of their 
parents to maintain, as in like man- 
ner devolved upon them by the ex- 
ample of revered progenitors. 

The Devereux’s bad been at one 
time the wealthiest, as they continued 
to be the most ancient family in their 
part of the country ; and on the suc- 
cession of the last lineal descendant 
to the inheritance of his forefathers, 
the same liberality, and even stately 
hospitality, characterised the general 
establishment and style of entertain- 
ment at Devereux Hall, as had dis- 
tinguished it under the rule of many 
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preceding generations. Far less did 
it enter into tlie contemplation of the 
last Devereux to diminish aught of 
the munificent charities which had 
so long dispensed comfort and glad- 
ness, not only among the dependants 
of the family, and the peasantry on 
their estate, but in every poor man’s 
cottage for many miles around the ve- 
nerable Hall. The bounteous stream 
flowed in its several channels with 
unabated regularity, and little was it 
suspected by any of those who sha- 
red as friends or dependants in its 
diffusive plenteousness, that the wa- 
ters at the source were already 
shrunken, and threatened with fatal 
diversion from their ancient courses. 

Yet such was the melancholy fact, 
though known only to Mr Devereux, 
his confidential man of law, and his 
distant relation, Mr Ileneage De- 
vereux, of whom you may remem- 
ber Old 1 tailings made mention In 
terms of no special reverence, while 
we stood among the ruins of the de- 
molished mansion. Thai man has 
been indeed a serpent in the bosom 
of liis noble unsuspecting kinsman. 

Very distantly related to the family 
of Devereux Hall, and still less akin 
by congeniality of character to its 
respected possessors, between them 
and Mr Ileneage Devereux little 
social intercourse had at any time 
been kept lip, though, unfortunately 
for my venerable friend, communica- 
tion cm matters of business became 
but too frequent between him and 
his wily kinsman, who acquired over 
him a strange and at the time inex- 
plicable ascendency ; inexplicable 
even to Mrs Eleanor, whose stronger 
mind (had she been early aware of 
her brother’s circumstances) might 
have counteracted the influence so 
banefully exerted on his feebler cha- 
racter. 

But loving her, dearly as ever bro- 
ther loved the dearest sister— che- 
rishing her as the inestimable com- 
panion — tho faithful friend — almost 
the guardian angel of his life, Mr 
Devercux’s affection lacked that per- 
fect confidence which <c casteth out 
fear for, strange as was the anoma- 
ly, from some instinctive sense of 
weakness and inferiority, be Btood 
in awe of the opinion of that gentle 
being, whose tenderness and devo- 
tion to him were almost deferential. 
Motives of tenderness towards her-* 


a desire to spare her the participation 
of his corroding cares, had dodbtless 
their share in his ill-starred system 
of concealment — and having no other 
confidential friend and adviseivso it 
was that he became the prey— ala# ! 
I fear the victim — of his Calculating, 
unprincipled relation. 

I cannot detail to you — for all suCh 
are unknown to me — the minute *Mnd 
particular circumstances of those 
pecuniary transactions between my 
old friend and Mr Heneage Deve- 
reux, which ended in results So 
fatal to the former ; but 1 have rea- 
son to believe that Mr Heneage, who 
had accumulated considerable wealth 
in mercantile speculations, found 
means in the first place to possess 
himself of certain bond debts and 
considerable mortgages on the pro- 
perty, incurred by the father and 
grandfather of Mr Devereux, as the 
pressure of the times or untoward 
casualties forced upon them the al- 
ternative of so burdening the family 
property, or the more energetic mea- 
sure of wise and timely retrench- 
ment. Mr Devereux’s legal adviser 
was undoubtedly in the interest of 
his speculating kinsman, whose pri- 
mary object was to secure to himself 
the reversion of the family property, 
the entail of which ended with" the 
late possessors. And Mr Ileneage 
was well aware that he had no chance 
of being voluntarily selected as tho 
heir of the Devereux' ’e. 

Not only had there been a long Sub- 
sisting estrangement between the 
ancient stock and that distant branch 
from which Mr Heneage derived his 
descent, though a frigid intercourse 
was formally kept up by visits at 
stated periods, and letters of cere- 
mony as occasion called for them ; 
but on the part of the late Mr Deve- 
reux there was evidently a degree of 
instinctive repugnance towards his 
distant relation, which would have 
amounted to aversion, had his kindly 
and gentle nature been capable of so 
unchristian-like a feeling. No two 
characters could have been more dis- 
similar than these two kinsmen. I 
have already dwelt affectionately on 
the amiability of Mr Devereux. I 
have also touched on its slight 
alloy — a degree of moral weakness, in 
art doubtless inherent in his nature, 
ut which, from the circumstances of 

his life and long indulgence of his 
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•tastes and feelings, had grown into 
constitutional infirmity, which made 
him an easy prey to the bold and de- 
signing. 

Mr Devereux’s manners and habits 
were those of refined elegance, his 
tastes and opinions nice even to fas- 
tidiousness ; and his perceptions 
acute on some points to a degree of 
sickliness. His very person was caBt 
as if for an appropriate mould to en- 
shrine this fine frame »f moral organ- 
ization. Small, delicate, beautifully 
proportioned, with hands and feet of 
almost feminine moulding, — while 

those of Cousin Henea^e ! How 

have I seen the slender fingers of my 
dear old friend shrink from the vice- 
like grasp of that coarse bony hand, 
that looked capable of crushing it to 
atoms, together with the large mourn- 
ing ring on the little finger, the oval of 
which, set with diamonds, encircled 
a groundwork of fair silky hair, bear- 
ing the device of an urn "and a weep- 
ing willow, of small brilliants. 

During the last few years of Mr 
Devereux’s life, it became too evi- 
dent to his old and true friends, that 
notwithstanding his ill-concealed re- 
pugnance to Cousin Heneage, the 
man had by some unaccountable 
means obtained an extraordinary in- 
fluence over him — a baneful influ- 
ence, that by* degrees superseded 
that mild persuasive power hitherto 
exercised so beneficially for Mr De- 
vereuv, by the faithful companion 
of l»is life — the tendorest of sisters. 
His affection for her was evidently 
unabated. His tender solicitude for 
her, as the growing infirmities of 
advanced life rendered her more 
feeble and delicate, was peculiarly 
affecting, from the circumstances of 
-his own age, and more evident decay, 
and from the expression of anxious 
sadness with which he often regard- 
ed her. What, then, web the surprise 
of their mutual friends, when the wife 
of Mr H encage Devereux accompa- 
nied her husband in one of lain now 
ftrcqueiit visits to the Hall, and was 

received by Mr Devereux an invited 
guest! 

Cousin Heneago had promoted this 
lady from the supriintendoncc of his 
kitchen to that of his family, and the 
honours of a lawful wife, but lie did 
not deem it requisite to notify the 
forming of so respectable a connex- 
ion to the then surviving parents of 


Mr Devereux ; neither did the birth 
of some half score promising babes, 
with whom be was presented in 
yearly succession, form part of the 
formal communications addressed at 
stated periods to his kinsman at the 
Hall. And when he occasionally pre- 
sented himself in person, no allusion 
was ever made on either side to the 
lady or her progeny, till the time I 
mentioned, about three years prece- 
ding the death of my venerable friend. 
Imagine, then, the consternation of 
Mrs Eleanor, when her brother, with 
an abruptness of manner very differ- 
ent from his usual address, requested 
her to prepare herself for the recep- 
tion of Mrs Heneage Devereux, who, 
with her husband and three eider 
children, a son and two daughters, 
between the ages of fifteen and one- 
and-tvventy, would arrive the day 
following, to make some stay at the 
Hull. It so happened that l went 
over to pay a visit to my friends on 
the morning of this strange commu- 
nication, and was ushered into Mrs 
Eleanor’s morning room, ju**t as her 
brother left it, passing me with a 
hurried excuse, and iii evident agi- 
tation. I found the sister Hushed, 
and trembling with surprise and 
pain; and it was in vain tliat site 
endeavoured to welcome me with 
her usual serenity, and the kind 
sweet smile that was wont to light 
up her benevolent countenance at 
sight of those she loved and valued 
— wlicu 1 took her hand with the en- 
quiring look of affectionate concern, 
it wan impossible not to feel at the 
thought thnt any distressful circum- 
stance should wound the heart of 
that gentle and heavenly-minded 
creature— -the tears gushed from her 
eyes, and with a tremulous tone, she 
related to me the short and peremp- 
tory communication just made to / 
her by her brother. 

“And such & brother!” site ex- 
claimed, while her voice trembled 
with emotion — “ You knew him, Mr 
L— ; you have known him from 
your childhood ; the best and kindest 
of human beings, — one from whose 
lips no living creature ever beard a 
harsh or an ungentle word. And to 
me, what has he not been I— in what 
perfect love and unity have we not 
dwelt together all our long lives! — 
Hut that fearful man !— that hard, 
coarse-minded Heneage Devereux !■' 
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Is it to be believed tliat that roan 
< should step in between my brother 
and myself— -not sundering our 
hearts, for that is impossible; but 
causing reserve oh the part of my 
dear brother, in lieu of that perfect 
confidence he ever placed in me? 
What can be the nature of the influ- 
ence that has so changed him ? and 
how lias it been acquired ? I am 
sure his heart bled but now, when, 
as if compelled by some dire neces- 
sity, lie desired me to prepare for 
the reception of Mrs Hen cage Deve- 
reux; but when I would have ut- 
tored — as well a9 the suddenness of 
my surprise permitted — a few words 
of gentle remonstrance, my brother 
stopt me, with an almost stern reite- 
ration of his wishes, and turned from 
me as if in anger. But it was not so ; 
it was in deep distress, I am certain, 

Mi L ,and therefore it is that you 

find me thus overpowered ; for wlmt 
fearful cause can so move my dear 
brother, and instigate his present de- 
termination ?” 

You may readily believe how ten- 
derly 1 sympathized in the anxiety 
and distress of my venerable friend, 
though powerless to give her com- 
fort, for my miml was painfully im- 
pressed with similar apprehensions ; 
and vague surmises had for some 
time hauuted me, that all was not 
well with the circumstances of Mr 
Dcvcreux. As we talked together — 
forming various conjectures respect- 
ing the motives which could have 
led him to put such violence on his 
feelings, and even on his sense of 
propriety, as to require Iiih respect- 
able sister to receive, in the house of 
their ancestors, a person so every 
way unworthy of admittance there 
as was the wife of Mr Heneage De- 
\creux — the sad gleams of truth 
seemed to flash momentarily across 
the mind of Mrs Eleanor; and as I 
considered the matter, my previous 
suspicions became more definite. 
But still, save and except the late in- 
consistencies of Mr Devcreux’s con- 
duct in relation to his subtle and un- 
prepossessing kinsman, there had 
been nothing — absolutely nothing, in 
his conduct and apparent circum- 
stances, to warrant a doubt respect- 
ing the perfect order and prosper- 
onsness of his worldly affairs. And 
I felt a delicacy — or rather a diffi- 
CultjMn discussing the subject with 


Mrs Eleanor, which restrained me 
from fully opening my mind to ber. 
1 have regretted more than onca 
that 1 did not overcome this morbid 
feeling, and that, overstepping, in the 
zeal and truth of friendship, the shal- 
low suggestions of false delicacy, I 
had not spoken openly even to Mr 
Devereux. 1 might have spoken in 
time. Ono friendly hand stretched 
out in time might have prevented 
. . . But 1 cannot dwell on that 
conjecture. — It is too painful. 

Well I I know not how the recep- 
tion day passed off, nor how dear 
Mrs Eleanor was supported through 
her distressing task. But when I 
called, a few days after, at the Hall, 

I found her apparently^ reconciled to 
the appointed trial, looking, indeed, 
more pale and Berious than was usual 
with her, but not less serenely com- 
posed, and her manner, and the ex- 
pression of her countenance, when 
she addressed her brother, or looked 
towards him, was almost heavenly — 
so eloquent of the ten derest com- 
passion and respect. But that bro- 
ther !— my old respected friend — 
how had a few days of mental mi- 
sery — the truth was evident — how 
fearfully had those few days altered 
him. He was alone with his sister 
when I entered his morning room. 

M A little indisposed,” he Baid, smi- 
ling; “and faint, from the unusual 
heat.” And she stood by him as he^ 
reclined in his easy-chair, to take 
back the wine-glass, in which she 
had just administered to him some 
drops of ether. The ancient hand- 
maiden, with whom you have made 

acquaintance, was in attendance with 
the salver, and having received the 
empty glass from her lady, withdrew 
with a respectful curtsy to myself, 
and, as she passed ine, and her eyea 

met mine, 1 saw they were glisten* 

ing with tears. 

My old friend stretched out to mo 
o trembling band, and apologized, 
with his wonted and unfailing cour- 
tesy, for not rising to recefve me ; "but 
Eleanor insists on it that 1 have over- 
exerted myself lately,” he observed, 
smiling affectionately on her ; “ and I 
roust be rude and self-indulgent to 
oblige her, and to recruit myself, to 
meet my guests at dinner. They 
are so good as to excuse me in the 
morning,” ho added hurriedly, and 

it faint blush passed over his coun* 
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tcnauce as he continued with averted 
eyes,—" By-the-bye, L— , you have 
heard from my sister, that 1 have felt 
it due to my cousin Heneage to 
invite his wife and part of his family 
to the Hall ? His feelings were natu- 
rally hurt by their exclusion from it 
—and — and”-— The struggle to 
proceed was a painful one, but he 
achieved it, and in a firmer tone, 
and with eyes that were raised to 
meet mine with a deprecating look, 
went on to say , — “ You are aware, 

L- , that I should not willingly 

have imposed on my dear sister the 
irksomeness of receiving as a guest 
a person so ill qualified to associate 
with her as is Mrs Heneage De- 
vereux, by birtli and breeding, and 

perhajw — I fear” And again 

his voice faltered and bis eye avoid- 
ed mine — " 1 fear, by other cir- 
cumstances, previous to her union 
with rnv cousin ; but he is my cousin, 
you know, and— and— my dear sis- 
ter could not disoblige me/’— and as 
he pressed his lips to her hand as it 
lay upon the arm of his easy-chair, 
I saw a tear drop on it from his 
closed eyelids. 4< Of course,” he 
continued, recovering himself after 
a moment’s pause, during which 1 
had endeavoured to telievc his dis- 
tress hv a few cheerful, though 
scarce connected words — “ Of course, 
during the time of my cousin’s visit 
to us~ we shall live secluded from 
our friends and neighbours ; for I 
cannot expect from any lady the 
complaisance of meeting Mrs Hen- 
eage Pevereux at my table.” Yet 
he looked at me half-imploringly as 

he spoke, and it would be impossible 
for me to describe the expression of 
grateful affection which beamed in 
the countenances of both brother 
and sister, when I hastened to re- 
move the humiliating doubt, by ex- 
claiming, “ Whatever be your inten- 
tion with regard to the neighbour- 
hood in general, my dear sir, do not 
flatter yourself you will so easily 
banish your old and attached friends 
Neither my wife nor 1 could endure 
a week’s exclusion from Pevereux 
Hall, and l think it is more* than that 
period of time since we have sat at 

your hospitable board. Mrs L 

Would take tt kindly if you were to 
jftvite us for to-morrow, and we 
would do our best to help you to 

entertain these inconvenient visit- 

ore*” 


Mr Devoreux grasped my hand, 
and looked his grateful acquiescence 
to my proposal, for it was more than 
a minute before he could speak it 
audibly, and I left my valued friends 
that morning with the comfort of 
believing that I had been so fortu- 
nato as to evince my affection for 
them in the way most grateful and 
soothing to their feelings. 

As 1 passed through tVte Hall in my 
way out, the door of the eating room 
burst open, and out rushed a couple 
of overdressed hoydens, with flame- 
coloured faces and arms, followed 
by a hopeful youth, all shirt- col Jar 
and cravat, booted and spurred, and 
armed with a dog-whip, which he 
flourished in playful menace after 
the fair fugitives, eloquently apos- 
trophizing them with — ** Hole l boie 1 
little dogs ! — That ’s it, Loa l — Well 
run, Phil ! — Unkennel the old one !” 
At sight of me the frolicsome trio 
slunk back somewhat confused, 
and a shrill female voice called out 
from the eating room, in a half- 
laughing, half-wrathful tone, “Come 
back, you rumbustious creturs! 
Come back, I tell ye, or I’ll tell your 
Pa when he comes in. Let alone, 
your sisters, do, Watty, dear ! or 
you’ll tear their tails again, as you 
did yesterday, wi* them there nasty 
spurs !” My inclination to laugh 
was overpowered by sensations of a 
very different nature as I hurried 
past the scene of uproarious vulgari- 
ty, and I rode away from the old 
Hall, with a full heart, wellnigh la- 
menting that the last lineal descend- 
ants of the, Pevereux’s had lived ho 
long as to witness its desecration. 

brom that day forward . . . But 
I should tell you that my dear wife 
gave her ready assent to the engage- 
ment 1 had vi n tu red to make for 
both of us, though she accompanied 
me next day to "the Hall in painful 
expectation of witnessing the annoy- 
ance and distress of our valued 
friends. But the perfect good breed- 
ing of Mr Devcreux ana bis sister, 
especially the dignified self-posses- 
sion of Mrs Eleanor, prevented all 
outward manifestation of what must 

have been the inward feeling. We 
found them assembled hi the draw- 
ing-room with their uncongenial 
guests, and two neighbouring gentle- 
men, old bachelor friends of Mr 
Devereux, who had dropt in unm- 
vifced to dinner. We were previous* 
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I y acquainted with Mr Heneage, but 
were, of course, introduced to his 
lady and her (laughters, .and Walter 
Heneage Devereux, jun., who bob- 
bed his chin into the depths of his 
starched cravat in the most appro- 
ved style of dandy vulgarity — and 
Mrs and Misses Heneages I Hea- 
vens ! that such masses of coarseness, 
finery, and ignorant assumption, 
should have borne in common with 
our venerable friends the honoured 
name of Devereux! It was my 
office (Mr Devereux having led out 
my wife) to conduct Mrs lleneage'to 
the dining-room ; and had my feel- 
ings been less painfully excited, I 
should have been amused at her 
evidently firstattempt at the assump- 
tion of aristocratical ease ami urba- 
nity, as thrusting her huge thick arm 
through mine up to the elbow, rIicj 
leant on me with a weight that would 
have annihilated the fragile frame of 
our venerable host, and must have 
left on my arm the impression of the 
gilt jack-chain nhc wore by way of 
bracelet. 

Ludicrous as was throughout the 
day the deportment of these incon- 
gruous personages, the remem- 
brance of it is, even now, too painful, 
as connected with the distress and 
humiliated feelings of my lamented 
friends, for me to enter more fully 
into details that, might be amusing 
enough under other circumstances. 
Whatever, however, must have been 
the feelings of our Ijfost and hostess, 
they were never for a moment be- 
trayed into visible annoyance by 
the species of martyrdom to which 
they were subjected ; and the re- 
markably dignified, though gentle 
deportment of Mrs Eleanor in par- 
ticular, was not without its triumph 
in obtaining for her a degree of in- 
voluntary deference, even from the 
coarse-minded persons who were 
incapable of appreciating her real 
claims. Yet once, (1 remember it 
now,) once she was moved to the ut- 
terance of a reproof, the severity of 
which was felt rather than under- 
stood by the vulgar mind of Mrs 
lleneage, who had provoked it by 
some offensive comment on the por- 
trait of “ the old lady there,” as she 
familiarly designated the late Mrs 
Devereux. 4< I am sure, madam, you 
arc not aware, 1 * said the dear Mrs 

Eleanor, while her sweet voice fal- 


tered with emotion, and a faint blush 
suffused her venerable face, , “ I am 
sure you cannot be aware that the 
lady represented by that portrait was 
our dear and venerated mother, to 
whose lifeless resemblance evei, I 
should hope, no person would know- 
ingly allude disrespectfully, least of 
all in the presence of her children.*' 
The woman to whom this mild re- 
buke was addressed, coloured, fidget- 
ed, fanned herself violently, and 
glancing as if half frightened to- 
wards her husband, who frowned 
tremendously, Btammered out some- 
thing of an apology, which was ac- 
cepted with a grave and silent incli- 
nation of the head, as Mrs Eleanor 
rose to lead the way into the draw- 
ing-room. 

The scenes I have sketched so 
hastily are but samples of a long 
long series of annoyances and mor- 
tifications, to which my dear friends 
were from thenceforward subjected 
at frequent intervals, until the close 
of the clouded evening of their lives ; 
for the air of Devereux Hall was 
found to be particularly beneficial to 
the delicate health of Mrs Heneage, 
and the bloom (as she termed it) of 
the full-blown peonys, her daugh- 
ters, besides that Walter Heneage, 
jun., took especial pleasure in thin- 
ning Mr Devereux’ s preserves, and 
insolently trespassing on those of 
the neighbouring gentlemen, who 
submitted more patiently to the 
young Cockney’s inroads than they 
would have done, but for their re- 
gard and respect for their venerable 
neighbour, whose moral thraldom 
to liis stern repulsive kinsman was 
now generally known and compas- 
sionated, as the fatal cause became 
gradually, and at last strongly sus- 
pected. Some attempts were made 
by myself and others, to invite the 
confidence of Mr Devereux; but from 
all allusion to that mysterious influ- 
ence so visibly exercised over him, he 
shrank with a morbid sensitiveness 
which made it impossible to pro- 
ceed, without seriously offending; 
aiffi when I last conferred on the 
subject with Mrs Eleanor, Bhe re- 

? [uested me, with tears, to desist 
rom alUarther interposition, 14 for, 
alas !” said the dear lady, “ all such 
attempts art?, I am convinced, hope- 
less, and only inflict additional pain 
on my beloved brother, even exci* 
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ting in him a degree of irritability, 
of which his mild spirit was till late- 
ly unsusceptible.” My late observa- 
tions of the change in Mr Devereux,’s 
once equable temper, but too well 
corroborated the qualified and reluc- 
tant hint thus drawn from his de- 
voted sister ; and to me it was ob- 
Gous likewise, that tho mental 
powers of my venerable friend, al- 
ways more characterised by kindli- 
ness of nature, than by admixture of 
“ sterner stuff,*' which goes to the 
composition of moral strength, had 
been for some time yielding to the 
weight of some intolerable burden, 
and that as years and infirmities 
grew upon him, his natural timidity 
became almost shyness, aud so help- 
ed to preclude him from the benefit 
of good offices, which many were 
ready to render him, had the least 
opening, on his . part, encouraged 
them to solicit greater confidence. 

But the days drew near, when our 
poor friend was to be bereaved of 
his last earthly comfort — the com- 
panionship of this tender sister, who 
had said truly, “ That no e\ il influ- 
ence could e\ er estrange their hearts 
from each other, however it might 
have robbed her of her brother's 
confidence.” As they had grown up 
together in love and unity, so was 
her life devoted to him to the last* 
and her faithfulness perfected in the 
manner of her death. For though 
he never knew it — (thank God! 
that drop of bitterness was spared ) 
— her life was sacrificed to her 
anxiety for his comfort, and her re- 
luctance to cause him a moment's 
distress or even impatience, winch 
it was in her power to avert. 

For many years Mrs Eleanor De- 
voreux, as well as her brother, had 
been subject to periodical fits of 
gout, their hereditary malady. Mr 
Devereux’s attacks had always been 
most obstinate and painful, though 
never alarming, as affecting only the 
hands and feet. His sister's were 
still slighter, though more frequent, 
and she even forgot her own pain, 
or thanked God it was so moderate, 
causing only a temporary lameness — 
and leaving her hands free, to minis- 
ter, as only hers could minister, to 
the comfort of her more suffering 
brother. As both advanced in age, 
Tiowever, the disease gained grouud 
on both.. 


Mr Dcvercux was subjected to 
long and excruciating torture, and 
almost helplessness, being entirely 
confined to his bed and easy-cliair ; 
and not being aware— for she never 
complained— that his sister was often 
suffering at the same time, though 
not equally with himself, he not 
only accepted, as he had been wont 
to do, that unwearied attention aud 
that tender ministry to which she 
had so long accustomed him, but 
unconsciously became more exact- 
ing and more difficult to please, as 
his mind and temper became en- 
feebled and irritable, from natural 
causes of decay, and the more fatal 
inroads of tmeoniided care. So it 
was, that at seasons of* suffering he 
could scarcely endure her absence 
for an hour together ; and when the 
cruel malady left him free from pain, 
but reduced to greater feebleness, as 
little could he spare her from the 
side of his garden seat, or study- 
chair, who was the sharer of all his 
intellectual pleasures, as she was the 
soother of his bodily anguish. 

And when his evil genius was 
about him in the shape of cousin 
II encage, ill could the tender sister 
brook the thought of leaving him to 
that hateful companionship, from 
which he e\ idently shrank with in- 
creasing repugnance, though too fre- 
quently compelled, as it seemed, by 
some secret necessity, to submit to 
long private conferences with Ids 
dark kinsman**. From these inter- 
views, I have since heard from llal- 
lings, he always reappeared in a state 
of pitiable agitation, or deep des- 
pondence ; and more than ouce on 
ids reaching Mrs Eleanor's dressing- 
room, in which, as if in a haven of safe- 
ty, he was wont to take refuge from 
the scene of torment, he has fallen 
into a sort of fit, his forehead breaking 
out into profuse cold perspiration, 
and liis eyes fixed with perfect un- 
consciousness on his agonized sister. 

It is wonderful that the mental 

fabric should not have been utterly 
overthrown by such cruel conflicts; 
but though weakened in its powers 
of endurance, and perhaps in its re- 
flective faculties, the common course 
of nature was reversed with regard 
to its sensibilities, which became 
more pain fully acute as those powers 
decayed, which should have counter- 
balanced their morbid ascendency. 
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Toward the close of the last sum- It was to announce to me the re- 
mcr preceding his decease, a season moval of our dear friend from eftrtli 
which had been made particularly to Heaven. Sho had been found that 
irksome to him by the prolonged morning in her bed asleep m death, 
visitation of Mrs llencage and licr It needs not to say how promptly 1 
family, my old friend was left once betook myself to the houBe of mourn- 
more to the quiet society of his sis- ing; how earnestly I pressed for ad- 
tcr,and to her gentle tending, through mittance to the forlorn survivor. Who 
one of his constitutional attacks, the had locked himself into his library, 
effects of which still lingered about at the door of which stood Halnngs 
him, when the health of his kind in an agony of grief and apprehen- 
nurse began to droop, and a fearful sion, imploring leave to enter, if but 
change in her appearance was mani- fora moment. I joined my suppli- 
fest to all those who were not blind- cations to bis, and after a time wc 
ed to it by habits of hourly inter- heard a heavy sigh, and the approach 
course, and her uncomplaining se- of feeble, footsteps, to the door, on 
renity. Her own maid, however, the the opening of which the bereaved 
faithful Celia, was but too competent old man, as if overpowered by the 
to perceive the alteration in her lady, effort, staggered backwards, and 
and to surmise its cause ; for sho was would have fallen, but that 1 caught 
aware, though enjoined to strict se- him in my arms, and supported him 
crecy, that for some time past, on to his easy-chair, still holding his 
the first indication of any gouty symp- hand, as I took my seat beside him, 
toms, Mrs Eleanor had had recourse in that deep awe of silent sympathy, 
to powerful repellants, counting as which feels it profanation to break 
little her own personal risk, iu com- in with human speech upon the 
parison with the dread necessity of sacredncss of unutterable sonow. 
leaving her brother companionless, Long lie lay back, as he had sunk 
in the midst of his intrusive guests, into his chair, silent and motionless, 
or alone on the bed of sickness, as The small thin hand I held, as cold 
might have been the case had her and pale as that of a corpse ; and as 
own malady been allowed to take its I contemplated his venerable coun- 
proeress unchecked at the first iudi- tenancc, colourless as the hand, tho 
cations, which were of a more than closed eyelids, and sunken temples, 
heretofore threatening nature. The and every sharpened feature set in 
antidote had been but too efficacious, rigid and unnatural composure, I was 
aiul when Mrs Eleanor was at length startled— not shocked— by a sudden 
induced by the intreaties of her faith- thought that the imperishable spirit 
ful servant, and her own internal sen- had departed already from that poor 
sations, to speak privately to her me- frame of decaying mortality, 
dical attendant, (an attached friend In breathless awe 1 stole my nn- 
of the family,) he saw so much cause gors gently to the wrist of the hand 
for serious alarm, that it was with 1 held in mine, almost paying in- 
difficulty sho prevailed on him to wardly that I might find all quiet 
withhold for a few davs only from there ; but even while 1 felt for the 
her brother, the shock 'of a commu- imperceptible pulse, a change came 
ideation which she undoubtedly flat- over tho pale countenance— a slight 
tcred herself might yet be rendered tremor of the muscles about the 
unnecessary by her amendment. mouth, a quivering of the lower eye- 
And for a day or two sTie appeared lids, and then a tear stole glistening 
to rally, and there was a visible im- through the thin worn lasnes of ei- 
piovenient in her, to my observation thcr eye, and slowly, heavily trickled 

and that of Mrs L , when we stopt down the furrowed cheek, and after 

at the Hall in our evening drive, and a minute the trembling hand was 
drank tea with her and Mr I)evc- withdrawn from the tender pressure 
reux, on the last of those few days. of mine, and with its fellow joined. 
We had hardly done breakfast the and half upraised in the attitude of 
following morning, when our modi- prayer. The old man’s eyes were 
cal friend, (the attendant of the Pe- still closed, but his lips moved, and 
vereux’s,) sent in a request to speak in the tremulous accents which es- 
to me in my library. caped them, 1 distinguished— I 
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thank thee J . . . I thank thee ...Oh 
Lord ! . . . Thou hast taken her from 
the evil to come.” 

Uninvited and unwelcome, Mr 
Ileneage Devereux presented himself 
at the Hall, as suddenly as rapid tra- 
velling could bring him there, after the 
notification of Mrs Eleanor’s death 
had reached him in London. And it 
was evident to me and others, that he 
had motives for preventing as much 
ns possible all unrestrained and confi- 
dential intercourse between his cou- 
sin and those old friends and neigh- 
bours, who would have rallied round 
him in his distress and perplexities, 
aud, by their strenuous ana disinte- 
rested counsels and assistance, have 
even then released him from his 
bondage to the fiend, had time been 
allowed them to win gradually upon 
the shyness and tinfidity of Mr De- 
vereux’s character, so as to induce 
him to overstep the little weakness 
of that false pride, which shrank from 
disclosure of worldly difficulties and 
exposure — such as jio douht he had 
pictured to himself — to the humili- 
ating comments of contemptuous 
pity. Mr Heneage came, and such 
perpetual aud \exatious obstacles 
were thrown in the way of the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen, in all their at- 
tempts at a renewal of social inter- 
course with Mr Devereux, that one 
by one all relinquished their kindly 
hopes of serving him effectually, 
though a few, like myself, persevered 
in seeing him as often as we could 
obtain admission into that altered 
abode, where in past days such a gra- 
cious and smiling welcome had ever 
greeted us. But I fear our venerable 
friend derived little pleasure or com- 
fort from these almost intrusive vi- 
sits. Courteously and kindly indeed 
he ever received all who approached 

him ; and to the few who had been 
particularly distinguished by bis 
friendship and that of Mrs Eleanor, 
there was even a more touching ex- 
pression — one of grateful tenderness 
in his ammtorned affectionate ness of 
manner. But the exertions of con- 
versation, absoibcd as he was by 
corroding cares and fatal conceal- 
ments, was evidently a painful effort 
to him, and he often sunk, even while 
Ills friends were endeavouring to en- 
gage his attention, into fitB of sad 
abstraction, broken unconsciously 


by such deep-fetched sighs, as went 
to the heart of those who were power- 
less to comfort. Little was even yet 
known of the real nature of those 
transactions between our venerable 
friend and his kinsman, which had 
wrought such lamentable change in 
him, and all connected with him ; 
but whispers got abroad, that Mr 
Devereux’s circumstances were in a 
very dilapidated state, and that there 
was even a possibility, if his life 
were spared beyond a certain period, 
that the old man might be driven 
forth from the home of his ances- 
tors, to seek some meaner ehelter 
for his gray head, before it was laid 
to rest in the vault of the Deve- 
reux's. 

Mr Heneage began to assume 

more arbitrary authority over the 
establishment at the Hall — conduct- 
ing himself with an insolence of 
manner so disgusting to the old re- 
spectable servants, that, by degrees, 
all dropt off except Huttings and his 
wife, and a white-lieadcd coachman, 
whose devoted fidelity strengthened 
them to endure all things rather than 
desert their aged master in the hour 
of his utmost need. 

Towards the cl oho of that sad 
winter succeeding the death of Mrs 
Eleanor, Hallings (as I have since 
heard from him) observed an un- 
wonted degree of restlessness in his 
master, and at times, after having 
been closeted with Mr Heneage ana 
an attorney, who now frequently 
accompanied the latter to the Hall — 
at such times especially a feverish 
and flushed excitement, during the 

continuance of which his ideas 
seemed to wander, and he uttered 
expressions which gave but too 
much ground of probability to those 
rumours I have alluded to. 

On one of those occasions, when 
the forlorn old man had, as it seem- 
ed, been driven by his evil genius 
almost to the verge of desperation, 
his faithful servant, urged on by un- 
controllable feeling, ventured, for 
the first time, to hint at the secret 
source of this overwhelming misery, 
and to press upon him the entreaty 
that lie would open his heart freely 
to some old and true friend. u See 
Mr L— , sir !” implored the wor- 
thy Hallings ; “ for God’s sake, my 
dear, dear master 1 let me send di- 
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rectly for Mr L— , or go to him 
and tell him you would speak with 
him immediately.” 

For a moment Mr Devereux 
seemed as if half moved to com- 
pliance with the prayer of his at- 
tached servant. For a moment he 
sat in trembling agitation, with half 
opened lips and eyes fixed on Rai- 
lings, as if about to give the per- 
mission so earnestly supplicated; 
but the indecision ended fatally. 
Slowly and mournfully shaking his 
head, as it sank upon his breast, he 
waved his hand rejectingly, and 
faintly murmured in an inward tone, 
“ Too late ! too late ! Leave me, 
good Railings! Your master will 
not be long a trouble to you ; — but 
he has lived too long.” 

On the day succeeding that on 
which this scene took place, Mr 
Revereux was again shut, up in con- 
ference with Cousin lleneage and 
his assistant friend, the convenient 
scrivener. Ilallings’s anxiety kept 
him hovering near the library where 
they were convened, and more than 
once he heard the hateful grating 
voice of Cousin Reneage raised to a 
threatening loudness, and then, after 
a pause, his master’s well-known 
accents, apparently pleading with 
pathetic earnestness, till overpower- 
ed by the discordant tones of his 
kinsman and the attorney. 

<l At last,” Raid HallingR, “ 1 could 
distinguish a sort of choking, gasp- 
ing cry, and a hysterical sob from 
my dear master; and then I could 
bear it no longer, but knocked loud- 
ly for admittance at the locked door. 
My interruption broke up the con- 
ference; a chair was pushed back 
with violence as Mr Heneage, it 
seemed, rose from it, for it was his 
voice that thundered out, as he 

thumped the table in his rage— 
‘ To-morrow, sir ! I tell you, to-mor- 
row. I will be fooled no longer/ 
And then my master almost shrieked 
out — * A little time I a little time ! 
Only a year; one little year, Cousin 
Reneage l 1 But the savage laughed 
in scorn ; and, as he strode past me, 
followed by that other viper, looked 
back with stern determination, while 
he uttered,inaloud insulting tone— 
* Not a week, sir ! Not a day be- 
yond to-morrow/ ” 

Vn going to tho assistance of his 


master, poor Hallings found him in 
a state of dreadful agitation. “ Hia 
forehead, sir, was wet with perspira- 
tion, though the fire had burnt down 
to nothing, and there was snow upon 
the ground, and there was a deep red 
spot upon either cheek. His hands 
were grasping the arms of his chair, 
and he rose from it as I entered, but 
4 stared at me with seeming uncon- 
sciousness. I could not see him so>, 
and control my own feelings. • My 
dear master ! ’ 1 said, and the tears 
gushed from my eyes. The sight of 
that seemed to bring him to himself 
a little — for you know, sir, how ten- 
der-hearted he was — and he fetched 
two or three short sighs, and said— 

‘ Ob, Railings ! it is all over;’ and 
trembled bo violently that I feared he 
would fall, and ran to his support; 
but he recovered himself, and seem- 
ed to have more strength than usual 
in his crippled limbB, as he walked 
ucross the library and ball, and up 
stairs to bis own bedroom, to the 
door of which I followed him. But 
he forbade my entrance in a deter- 
mined tone; and desiring he might 
not be disturbed for an hour or two, 
as be should lie down and recover 
himself, he went in and shut the 
door, drawing the bolt after him.” 

So far I have given you in sub- 
stance the narrative of Hal lings ; but 
bis farthei statement was of a nature 
so agitating that it was made more 
uncormectedly, and I must briefly 
relate to you, in my own words, the 
miserable conclusion. 

The habitual deference with which 
Railings was ever accustomed to 
obey his master’s least imperative 
command, restrained him on that 
last fatal occasion from opposing his 
desire to be left alone and undis- 
turbed. 

But “ something,” the old man 
said, “ would not let him rest ; or 
keep away for ten minutes together 
from his master’s door, at which he 
was anxiously listening, when he 
heard the tinkling of giass, and the 
unlocking, aB he well knew the 
sound, of Mr Devereux’s medicine- 
chest. Hallings noted tlic circum- 
stance gladly, for he supposed from 
it that Mr Devereux was taking a 
nervous medicine — some drops of 
sal volatile, to which lie had often 
recourse at seasons of peculiar Jan- 
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guor or nervous agitation. But still, 
as he strongly repeated, bo “ could 
not rest,'* nor refrain from assuring 
himself of his master's state a mo- 
ment beyond the absolutely pre- 
scribed hour. He knocked at the 
door, and for some time awaited an 
answer ; but none was made. And 
again, at the risk of disturbing his 
master’s slumber, he repeateu the 
rap more loudly ; and Mr Devereux 
being a very light sleeper, aroused 
by the faintest sound, flail ings said 
his heart sank within him when that 
knock, and the next, and auother, 
and another, were still unnoticed. 

“ I thought of our dear lady, sir,” 
he said, “ and how suddenly she was 
taken.” 

And at that thought lie grew des- 
perate; and, summoning assistance, 
had the door forced open. There 
sat his master in his large easy-ebair 
beside the fire-place, wrapt in pro- 
found slumber, breathing heavily, 
and his face overspread with a li\ id 
and ghastly paleness. Mailings step- 
ped forward in great agitation, and 
taking his passive baud, made all 
possible attempts to arouse him from 
that death-like slumber, but in vain ; 
and as he was thus busied, his eye 
fell accidentally on a phial that lay 
uncorked and empty beside a wine- 
glass, on the corner of the mantel 
hhelf, within reach of his master’s 
hand. 

At that sight a fearful thought 
Hashed upon him ; and, turning to a 
groom who had pressed in with 
others of the servants, he ordered 
him to ride off instantly for Mr Mad- 
dox, the family apothecary, and urge 
his attendance with utmost speed, on 
a matter of life and death. Our me- 
dical friend was ^soon at the Hall, 
and by the side of him wlifHstill re- 
clined motionless and insensible in 
that easy-chair, sleeping that fearful 
sleep. Jlcucage Devereux was ab- 
sent for the day, ar.d Railings bad, 
in consequence, uncontrolled liberty 
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to act on that trying occasion as 
seemed best to him for the reputa- 
tion as well as life of his dear mas- 
ter. He therefore requested to speak 
in private to the surgeon, whose 
feelings were, he knew, in all tilings 
relating tq Mr Devereux, perfectly 
congenial with his own. To him 
only lie told that the empty phial 
labelled laudanum had, to his cer- 
tain knowledge, been full that morn- 
ing, when, by his master’s direction, 
he bad taken some required drug 
from the medicine chest. To him 
also he confided the scene that had 
immediately preceded Mr Deve- 
reux’s retirement to his chamber. 
Little mutual consultation passed, 
or was necessary. Mr Maddox pro- 
ceeded immediately to use such 
means as the exigency of the case 
demanded ; but either they were too 
late resorted to, or would have been 
ineffectual from the first. Mr Deve- 
reux never awoke from that fatal 
slumber, aud within a fortnight from 
that disastrous day, his mortal re- 
mains were deposited beside those 
of his beloved sister, and his earthly 
inheritance was claimed, aud taken 
undisputed possession of, hy that bad 
man, whose responsibility is awful 
indeed, if (as wc have too much rea- 
son to believe) the sudden, though 
not untimely death of our lamented 
friend, was occasioned by any other 
cause than that to which it was ge- 
nerally ascribed — as adjudged by a 
Jury — an overdose of laudanum, 
taken incautiously, to allay a spas- 
modic affection, \p which Mr Deve- 
reux had been often subject. Of this 
I am morally assured, that if the act 
was wilful, it was not deliberate. 
The last agony of that tender spirit 
must have overset tho mental ba- 
lance, or the Christian’s faith would 
have triumphed over human weak- 
ness, and the malice of the wicked, 
which, though it may kill the body, 
“ bath no more that it can do.” 

G\ 
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The thief who filched the jewel 
from the ear of the Idol of Lorctto, 
very witudy swore the Virgin gave 
it him. To doubt the power was a 
deathblow to the superstition ; the 
Doctors therefore satisfied them- 
selves with curtailing it for the fu- 
ture. The jewels of the Muses not 
being so convertible into gold, no 
prohibition has been attempted, and 
the gifted are left in undisputed'pos- 
sessioii of all they claim under such 
title ; and the Muses, like the Irish 
valet, who packed up “ at least ” all 
his master’s linen, are allowed to be 
as liberal as they please, and un- 
questioned in their privileges. 

We have shewn that Hesiod, doubt- 
ful if his rules of navigation, which, 
as editor of the “ Library of Useful 
Knowledge” of his day, he felt him- 
self hound to furnish, would bpar 
the Admiralty stamp, or even reach 
the salt-water mark, boldly referred 
them to the authority of the divine 
Maids of Helicon. The universal 
credit obtained by this happy con- 
trivance, has led ever since to its 
adoption by poets, with scarcely an 
exception. We say scarcely, be- 
cause we must not forget the Italian 
romancer, the noble Boiardo Conte 
di Scandiano, who, whether his lies 
were too audacious for such feminine 
authorities, or it be that he was de- 
sirous to obtain the absolution of the 
Church for these life deadly sins, 
ascribes them, without scruple, to an 
archbishop,. ‘^Turpino lo dice.” No 
other authority has ever yet been 
thought of but these, two, so. that the 
archbishop reigns the “ Magnus 
Apollo” in the nunnery of the Nine, 
and Turpin Turptssimus sings tho- 
rough bass most masculinely to their 
gentle and persuasive voices, muw* 
aiibi St* has to us a very distinct 
meaning , and announces a Mendez 
Pinto as plainly as if his card, or his 
person, were ushered into us with a 
double knock. But then the whole 
raccand family of the Pintos are to be 
admired and revered, and think the 
most consummate art of man consists 
in lying with agood grace; for it places 
him ou the very threshold of truth, 


whence he may walk into the temple 
whenever he pleases. The autho- 
rity of an Archbishop must be per se 
and alone sufficient; but it is curious 
to notice, in lack of that Catholic 
claim, the accumulation of autho- 
rities with the magnitude and dubi- 
ous character of the inventions. Ho- 
mer commences simply with jnvo- 
king one Muse, but when he reaches 
the catalogue of the shipq, calls in 
the whole sisterhood ; as docs He- 
siod likewise, having to unravel the 
rather complicated materials of his 
Cosmogony and Theogony in confu- 
sion. But Hesiod is rather more de- 
cisive, and does not so much invoke 
the Muses, as assert that they insist- 
ed upon his being tlieir amanuensis, 
and that they stood over him with 
the laurel Btaff in their hands, and 
that every word of the Theogony is 
of their dictation. Lucian, in liis dia- 
logue with the old bard, does not 
doubt the inspiration, but under- 
values the communication, and says 
that in promising him Prophecy, they 
promised more than they performed.’ 
We are not sure of that, and think 
we have shcwn,and shall shew again, 
that the venerable poet had a second 
sight of these our own sorry times. 

The Theogony (for it has been de- 
termined to believe it all and entire 
Hesiod’s) commences with a rhap- 
sody in honour of the Muses, for— 

“ By help of theee as he profess'd, 

He had first Matter seen undress’d; 

He took her nuked all alone 
Before one rag of form was on— 

Then Chaos too lie had descried. 

And seen quite through, or else he lied.” 

Hud. 

The Cosmogony glides into theTheo- 
gony, or birth of the gods. The lat- 
ter is a sort of nielodrame, in which 
are enacted Uranus, or HSaven, im- 
prisoning his children in a cave ; the 
conspiracy of Earth and Chronus, or 
Time or SAturn — the concealment of 
the infant Jupiter — piety of Prome- 
theus, and his punishment and first 
introduction of the liver complaint — 
the creation of Pandora or woman— 
the war of the Gods or Titans— -and 
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concludes, aftes the most received 
fashion, with the combat of Jupiter 
with the Giant Typhmus. A very 
cngagin g bill-of-farc—and the per- 
formers' all stars from the Pantheon 
and Olympic Theatres. 

As Hesiod considers himself but 
the Muses' private secretary, he de- 
dicates his labours to.them in a style 
of panegyric, mellifluous, compli- 
mentary, and beautiful. It has been 
often imitated, hand pari passu, in 
many a dedication to many a noble 
lord, for it bestows every virtue un- 
der the sun. But in Hesiod’s case 
it conveys no satire. The *occupa- 
tion of the Muses exactly corre- 
sponds with that ascribed to them in 
those ancient compositions, the Ho- 
meric Hymns, of which Maga has 
offered some trflfclations. Music and 
dancing, a concert, ball, and supper 
every night in Jupiter’s Olympian 
or Egyptian Hall, are their genteel 
recreation and delight. The gallant- 
ry and flirtation of Mars and Mer- 
cury with the Muses and Graces in 
the hymn to the Delian Apollo, is an 
infusing incident. Perhaps this, and 
similar passages in these, most an- 
cient poets, fairly describe the man- 
ners of d&urts in that era of the world, 
which modem conceit is pleased to 
term* savage. We hare certainly 
some few instances of infirmities of 
temper among the sacred personages 
in the poetic annals ; but their de- 
light to praise and sing of the exploits 
of each other, is at least a mark of 
politeness, an essential acquirement, 
and refined substitute for virtue, in 
a society somewhat loose in their 
morals. The Muses did every thing 
.gracefully, we do not therefore quite 
approve of Mr Elton's 
" And with fast £et rebounding, smite 
* the earth.” 

It is an anvil and hampier sort of ex- 
pression, as if Vulcan had been their 


dancing-master, add* beinglftfne nf 
foot, had practised before them on 
Ids brawny fists, as the tumblers at a 
fair, exhibiting attitudes by no means 
proper for the Muses to imitate. But 
their dancing was quiescent though 
joyous ; and wo venture to sav there 
is no instance given of gallopade 
or pirouette. They sing the'fmdses' 
of the Deities, and, with the rest, of 
Venus— 

v 

M Twinkling bland her tremulous lids.” 

* Ef.TON. 

An expression used by Mr Elton in 
his former editfon, which we were in 
hopes be would have corrected. The 
Original is EXiX*(iXt<fia*av t 'Ap^oii'rr.y^ 
Mr Elton thinks the eyelid twinkling 
has au exquisite appropriateness 
when applied to Venus ; we think it 
too exquisite , and the winking the eye, 
which Le Glere observes is the sig- 
nal of intelligence between lovers, is 
surely a sort of intelligence, or lovers’ 
freemasonry, we do not see com- 
monly going on in decent society. 
Mem. to enquire oF Alderman W ood, 
or the Attorney-General, if it was 
the practice i«4hc Court of Queen 
Caroline to 41 tip the wink.” The 
manner of their introduction to He- 
siod is curious. Whether it was ab- 
solutely necessary, by way of re- 
action, th^btlie strain of politeness 
should unbend, as we see to be the 
case with Whig loyalty, or their vici- 
nity to a lUhing-port had given them 
the occasional use of the phraseology 
of the ladies who there traffic, we 
are left to conjecture. But certain 
it is, they address him in unwarrant- 
ably coarse language. They took 
him perhaps for one of the Bopotiau 
Shepherds, a race notoriously said 
like cucumbers to run nrfore to belly 
Shan head. They use the plural 
number y*rwt, bellies, as applied 
to the whole race. 


** Tlotp'int ely^xvXct xxk e*£y#w, yxsi^U 
v lJfy«v ij/ii/fox iroXXtL Xtyli* Irifioirtv ipoTx— 

’ ifycsif 2' fur iSlXuutt xhifcx (AvSwmSm? 

Thf.og. Hue 20. 


** Shepherds ! that tend the fold a*field, base lives, 

Merfe fleshly appetites, the Muses hear! * 

We know to utter fictions, veil'd like truths; 

Or an we list speak truths without a veil.* — ElTOKV 

We moat not quarrel with the translator for a little softening in this passage 
the manners of the Muses, especially when|they boast of tbeir own propen- 
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aity to. lying, which they do with eufficlent face. We cannot picture to 
ouraelye* in this coarse address the placid eye of Melpomene, in Horace’s 
imitation— 

Quern tu Melpomehe wmel, 

Ntticentem placido Jumine videris.** 

But the Muses were* of the Royal*€ompany, and aristocratic, for Hesiod 
expressly says this particular look was only bestowed on kings. Now, if 
our c< beloved Citizen King” would but invite with special honour his Poct-“ 
Laureate to Court, and take his advice, direct from the pure inspiration, 
according to the Hesiodic creed, he would recover all his lost popularity. 
The Reformers are not poetical, or their loyalty would have been longer 
lived. 

“ Him when he walks cue city-ways, on nail 

With a Blaiid worship, as lie were a gad ; 

And in the great assembly first is he ; 

Such is the Muses' goodly gift to men. 11 


“ O blessed i 

Whomever the Muses love. 

But cold modern Utilitarian prin- 
ciples have dethroned the dynasty of 
the Muses, and set up the spurious 
strumpets the Sciences in their pla- 
ces, born in a Birmingham smithy, 
bred tot^^^phig of temp, and 
clanMgfl^^^Htnc .incessant noise 
of are given 

theJH^^HHSftarth, and hold 
theirTOilWonRrl'einnle in Print- 
ing-House Square, and deliver their 
oracles through the mouths of rabid 
philosophers, insane devotees, wri- 
ters of pamphlets, and»<jpewspaper 
editors. They have curiously adopt- 
ed the Hesiodic nomenclature of the 
old Cosmogony. We have still, there- 
fore, Chronus, or Saturn, or the Times, 
the Mercury, the Herald, the Sun, 
the Globe, &c. One of their priests 
has recently raised them to the 
highest expectation of universal do- 
minion, under the banner, “ Know- 
ledge is rowfe.” He proposes at a 
public meeting a mode of warfare 
exterminating to hostile armies, so 
novel, that we present ojfr readers 
with his valuable speech. The full 
execution of his plan only waits the 
return of the literate Col. Hodges— 
and the Bobadil pressgang will be 
on the alert. 

Mr Campbell exhorted the Ger- 
mans not to rely upon what England 
would do for them, but to do and 
fight the battle for themselves. “ They 
should establish a newspaper, to 
which he woul^ subscribe, to advo- 
cate their rights and liberties. He had 
1000 German authors in his library, 


the man,. 

’—Elton. 

and what were 700,000 bayonets, 
against a nation which could pro- 
duce 1000 authors? Out of a popu- 
lation of fifteen millions, 700,000 
would easily be raised to conquer 
the 700,000 bayonets, and what would 
Poland, Gallicia, Hungary, and Italy, 
be doing during the contest ? While 
the despots were contending with 
the Germans in front, they woujd 
have an explosion in the rear, to 
which he (the learned gent.) would 
not like to be exposed. This Offen- 
sive explosion ,in the rear is strong 
of the Birmingham tactics and at- 
mosphere. These political econo- 
mists are not economical with their 
guns, whom they thus honour in the 
breech. 

Sed diverticulo in viam. We must 
return to Hesiod, 

We are not here disposed to Jol- 
low the learning and ingenuity of 
philosophers, ancient or modern, in 
elucidation ot the extraordinary Cos- 
mogony and Theogfty of our 'author. 
To the curious in mythological mys- 
tery there is an ample field for spe- 
culation. We shall not stop to en- 
quire whether CHaos be the flood nr 
the prior date of the creation — nor 
compare the Greek with the Mosaic 
Genesis. Nor shall we tlace or se- 
parate in the Theogony the historical 
and physical allegory. Nor if we 
could, with the lost Euhemerus, ex- 
amine the parish registers in the fa- 
bulous Panchaian temple of Triphy- 
lian Jupiter, nor forge certificates of 
the -burials of the deities— Nor scru- 
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She 

'•ZStfor fe'ejcompey e3 wiedge 

with jE*in4*r *l»at tkjB.£o4*:*n4 men 
were from one mother. For the 
Cosmogony, tve care npf^if thpwond 
be still die great Mundane egg, for 
we are certain we shall never see its 
hatching, and firmly believe it to be 
addled. Nor of the Therogony shall 
we dispute one Jink in the genealo- 
gical table. Prometheus, Nous, or 
Noos, maybe Noah, Dione, or Venus, 
rising from the sea, the dove dismiss- 
ed from the ark — Cupid, reproduc- 
tive Love, with his bow, the rainbow 
in the heavens. These and similar 
speculations may be fully referred 
to in Bryant on the Mythology, Le 
Clerc’s Annotations, and Lord Ba- 
con’s treatise on the Wisdom of the 
Ancients. The goldeiftliread of tra- 
ditionary truth running throughout 


hot m Mfiwm 
the picture-gallery toiHei*A< f . 
from uie poitry of the tales, and. the 
skill exfclfttedju tjap bx|sc^qiu,W< 1 
make no remarks upon the matters 
of fact, warned by the silent wisdom 
of the »“ fid us Achates,” who, on a 
similar occasion, ip attendance on the 
pious hero of die ifcneid, looked 
about him, and said nothing, not 
sp'en when ho was spoken to. We. 
believe all and singular, as we do the 
positive existence of the sign* of the 
Zodiac in Moore’s Almanack, Um a$- 
tempt to undennine whose authority 
by the newfangled notions of the 
College of Philosophers, is nil imper- 
tinent cruelty, not to have been ex- 
pected but under the tyranny of 
Reform. 


M First C liaos was, then ample bo3om*d Barth.*'*—* E lton. 


Then Love, 

“ From Chaos, Erebus, and even Nighr, 

From Night tiie day sprang forth and shining air.** — K« ton. 

Earth produced the Heaven. From Uranus or Heaven proceed a strange 
progeny of every variety of disposition as of figure. For after the one-eyed 
Cyclops come three monsters, enough to disturb the peace of any quiet 
fainilyparty, Cottus, Briareus, and Gyge». 

“ lie brought the lofty mountains forth. 1 * — Ei.ton. 

The throes must have been prodigious, since the labour of the mountains 
has made so much noise. What was the labour of Gargainelle to that r But 
Pliny’s natural history explains stranger matters. Some in Coitus and his 
brothers have discovered Gog and Magog — we should be more inclined to 
say they were De Magogues, wielding their many heads, whom the iniquity 
of modern WJiiggery has dignified with the name of the people. 


M Then Other sons 

Were born of Earth and Heaven, three mighty sons 
And valiant, dreadful but to name, for they 
Were haughty children ; Cottus, Briareus, 

And Gyges; from whose shoulders sprang at once 
A hundred hands, defying all approach ; 

And o'er whose shoulders flftf heads upgrew, 

Cresting their sinewy limbs,”— Eltok. * 

It is not to be wondered, il these spring Furies end Giants, huge and 
proved rebellious despisers of pa- armed, and the Wood-nymphs, Dry- 
rental authority. Uranus hides them ads. The dissevered ports are hurled 
in a cave. t Earth not brooking thi$, to the sea, from whence arose Venus, 
invents a mighty sickle, and insti- whom the waves bore floating in a 
gates her children to punish the bedoffoam to Cy there's coast, thence 
cruel father. Saturn, the boldest, en- to “ Cyprus, girt with flowing seas,” 
ters into the plot — Earth plants him This description of Venue eorre- 
inmnbush with the sickle in his hand, spends with that in the beautiful 
and w^en Uranus descends to the short Homeric Hymrn Poor Uranus, 
embrace of Earth, the son, Saturn, thus treated as Mr Bowdler served 
coolly dismembers his parent. Earth Sbakspeare, from whose mutilation 
from which \mm$m «» scarcely arise, Jtaftteaj 
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revenge upon Mr eons, aid changes omne of Sprrbrtu the tender would 
their names to Titans. After this shudder i liUe account if he were 
we have the progeny of Night— a set not familtaf with the present state of 
of monsters, the description of which affairs pi* the neighbouring land Of 
one would almost think prophetic of monsters and monstrosities. 

Papal bulls! Irish bulls! and id genus 

" Fiona strife, 

Odiotls, rose painful Toil, Forgetfulness, 

Famine, and weeping Sorrows, Combats, Wars, 

And Slaughters, and all Homicides, and Brawls 

And Bickerings, and delusive Lies ; with them 

Came Lawlessness and Wrong, familiar mates.**— Ei ion. 

And Immediately follows an awful part of the prophecy, which, as it yet 
remains to be fulfilled, it would be well if the Catholic agitators who are in 
Parliament would look to in time, and as Francis Mooie, the learned phy- 
sician, would say, take warning by the hieroglyphic ere it be too late. 

“ And the dread oath, tormentor of the wretch, 

Midst earthly men, that wilful is forsworn. 1 ’ — Elton. 

But in all this creation of “ Oorgons, and Hydras, .and Chimeras dire,” 
there is a progeny, we must acknowledge, to be most detestable. () Lucian, 
Lucian, how did you dare to assert that the MuHes kept back half the pio- 
mi«e, the Prophetic gift! For, next to the Harpies— 

“ Then Cl to, fair of chock 
To Phorcys bnre the Grain* ; Gicy they were 
From their buth-Iioui ; and hence then name with gods 
And men that walk the earth/*— Elton. 

The learned Bacon knew well how one eye and one tooth, aptly signi- 
to explain matters of this natuie— ties that even one note, <f The Bill, 
and what says her That Peiseus, the whole Bill, and nothing but tlic 
whose object was the destruction of Bill.” For what the learned know. 
Medusa, went to consult “the Grain*, quotli Lord Bacon, passes through 
who were Grey, and like old wo- the hands of taction from one to an- 
men from their birth.** They bad all other. Who does not see in this the 
but one eye and one tooth, which exact communications to the Times, 
she who went abroad used, and laid &c. P The best part, however, of this 
down when she returned again. The pioplietic apologue is the cutting 
Greys or u Grain* are Treasons, and off the acrpent-tivined head of the 
elegantly said to be Grey, and like detestable Medusa. Every body 
old women from their birth, because knows her celebrated bead of hair, 
of the perpetual fears and tremb- aud that she literally was herself the 
lings with which traytors are attend- fust Wig. Hence the Whigs — for 
ed. All their force bcfoi e they ap- Medusa wab one, and head of that 
pear in open rebellion is an eye or a family, ex-aspirated. # The ghost 
tooth, for every faction alienated whereof wc are told is still terrific, 
from the state contemplates and and occasionally appears. The heads 
bites. This eye and tooth is in com- of some families will appear, and 
mon, for what they learn and know when they ought not. Nor let it ex- 
passes through tlio hands of faction cite wonder that the Gr$ia* should 
from one to another; the meaning have given counsel how to cut off 
of the tooth is that they all bite alike.” the head ofrone of themselves, know- 
—Lord Bacon. ing that history has given many ex- 

Now this is Lord Bacon, and with arnples of that folly ; and some peo- 

what wonderful foresight was that pie are very carelesB about their own 
great man gifted withal 1 But what will heads, or those of more valuable peo- 
Lord Grizzle say to this passage from pie, and carry them after the fashion 
the family scroll V The cautiouB step- of the inhabitants of the Dog Star, 
ping forth of one at a time, with the who put them off and took them up 
VQUfiXlh tfOtCXOX' 2 L 
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grain at their pleasure, end could strange things in nature. The thought 
see with their eyes in their handa as of which leads us over a few pedl- 
weil as in their heads. But there are grees to the origin of th« fairies. 

“ Three thousand slender-ankled Ocean Nymphs 

Long stepping, tread this earth ; and scattered far, 

Haunt everywhere alike the depth of takes, 

A glorious sisterhood of goddesses. 1 ’ — Elton. 

After the birth of the Sun and Moon, and some other branches of the 
royal family from different stocks, we come to the misplaced episode of 
Styx, for we have not yet heard of the overthrow of Saturn. Styx pro- 
duces Victory — and Strength and Force, those powerful agents in the Pro- 
metheus Vilictus, — all highly favoured of Jupiter for their ready assistance 
ngaiust Saturn and the Titans. This passage is very poetical, and admi- 
rably translated. 

“ Styx, Ocean Nymph, with Pallas blending love. 

Bare Victory, whose feet are beautiful 
In palaces, and Zeal, and Strength, and Force, 

Illustrious children. Not apart from Jove 
Their mansion is, nor is there seat nor way, 

But he before them in bis glory sits. 

Or passes forth ; and where the Thunderer is, 

Their place is found for ever !” — E lton. 

Lord Bacon’s explanation of this must be rather offensive to a breach-of- 
contract ministry, if ever there should be such a thing. “ if,” says he, 11 on 
breach of covenant the danger of ruin, or loss of honour or estate, must be 
the consequence, the league may be said to be ratified, as by the sacrament 
of Styx, since the dread of banishment from the banquets of the Cods fol- 
lows, under which terms are signified, by the ancients, the laws, preroga- 
tives, aii 1 Lienee and felicity of empire.” Wo pass on to the narrative of 
Saturn devouring his children. Rhea substitutes a stone, and hides Jupiter. 
The swathed stone is swallowed, is afterwards disgorged, and Jupiter, in 
memorial of his preservation, and, as our London stone, probably indicative 
of his seat of empire, fixed it beneath the chasm of cleft Parnassus, 

** To succeeding times 

A monument and miracle to man.” — E lton* 


Wliat effect this hard crust had on his digestive organs, we are not told, but 
the entire Btory strongly reminds us of our own Itinerant Big- Mouth, the 
terror and amusement of our childhood, at many an annual fair. 

We are now again enticed by the story of Prometheus : 


ts But with enduring chains 
lie bound Prometheus train’d in shifting wiles, 

With galling shackles fixing him aloft 
Midway a column.* Down he sent from high 
His eagle, hovering on expanded wings: 

She gorged his liver, still beneath her beak 
Immortal. For it sprang with life, and grew 
• In the night season, and repair’d the waste 

Of what the widc-wing’d bird devour'd by day. "—Elton, 


Prometheus, it seems, had endea- 
voured to cheat Jupiter out of his 
fair portion of a sacrifice, by substi- 
tuting the bone for the meat. No 
wonder, therefore, his liver com- 
plaint was of such long duration, for 
ft was evidently bred- iu the bone, 


and would not out of the flesh 5 and 
hence doubtless arose that prover- 
bial saying. Perhaps if instead of 
Hercules be bad applied to Mercury, 
he might have been an overmatch 
for Jupiter. 

The charm of this story Is, timt Jt 
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hM been divinely dramatized by that Horned* elegnbt eulogies, and 
■®schylu8, in his Prometheus Bound. Hesiod's severe sarcasm, 'equally 
Shelley wrote a continuation, which prove women to have been in their 
we have never seen, for when wc days important members of society, 
ordered it of our country bookseller, The important circumstance of the 
the Prometheus Unbound— he wrote box of evils, with Hope at the bot* 
for Prometheus in boards. Hence tom, narrated in the Works and Days, 
naturally arises the singular story, is here omitted. Perhaps it is not 
repeated from the Works and Days the only story of an evil gift, an al- 
of Pandora, or creation of woman, luring wonder, in which the mischief 
It is beautifully told, though in bit- is certain, and the hope at the bottom 
terness against the sex, and in no too problematical to be worth men- 
great compliment to the Gods. It is tioning. 
an admirable remark of Mitford’s, 

“ Minerva round her waist 
Clasp'd the broad zone, and dress’d her limbs in robe 
Of flowing whiteness ; placed upon her lit ad 
A wondrous veil of variegated threads : 

Entwined amidst her hair delicious wreaths 
Ot verdant herbage and fresh blooming flowers ; 

And set a golden mitre on her brow, 

Which Vulcan framed, and with adorning hands 
Wrought at the pleasure of his father Jove : 

Uieli labour’d figures, marvellous to sight, 

Enclosed the border; forms of beasts that range 
The earth, arid fishes ot the rolling deep ; 

Of tlusse innumerable he there hud graven, 

(And exquisite the beauty of his art 

Shone in these wonders) like to animals 

Moving in breath, with vocal sounds of life.” — E lton. 

If the c haracter of a people may riouH beauty and eloquence, direct 
in any degree be estimated by their from their glorious source on some 
taste in ornament imd elegancies of fabulous hill, on whose sacred front 
life, we must ascribe to the Greeks the clouds gather as a circlet of gold 
in Hesiod's time, a greater degiee of —and for awhile enticed into many 
refinement than lias generally been a flowery nook and green path, lose 
allowed them. We suspect exqui- the course and even murmur of the 
site taste in ornament must co-exist waters you had been following — and 
with refinement of manners. The still wander on amid sunshine and 
delicate politeness, the gentilezza, shade, that like spirits of creation 
occupation, air, and behaviour of were Hying before you, deepening 
Achillea, perfectly correspond with and lighting up separate and distinct 
the taste with which his tent is fur- pictures, your eye drinking delight 
nisbed. In this passage of Hesiod, and your soul nourished with the. 
who is not remarkable for gallantry ambrosia of poetry, of which the air 
to the Bex, and who on such a sub- is rich and redolent, aud at a sudden 
jert cannot, he suspected of invent- turn in your circuitous wandering 
ing ornaments which did not in his amid profuse and intricate foliage, 
day exist, we have not the polish find yourself on the very edge or a 
and decoration of arms, which even terrific precipice, before you a yawn- 
a rude and warlike people may after ing and black chasm, into .which the 
a fashion accomplish, hut the most river you had left so gentle is thun- 
exquisite external adornment to fe- dering and bounding in one foaming 
minine grace. roaring cataract, that shakes to its 

We no wrench the grandest efforts base the precipitous cliff, on whose 
of the sublime genius of Hesiod— outer ledge you stand aghast— ima- 
The Hattie of the Titans, gine Terni ot Niagara, with the gloom 

Reader, did you ever by night or of the Sybilian Tivoli, and subterra- 
by day, in reality, in dream or vision, nean awe of the grotto of Neptune ? 

wander abontetreams flowing in va- Perhaps you may nave home this with 
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Steady eye and unshrinking frame. 
But if you knew that the chasm was 
the entrance to the abyss of Tarta- 
rus, and that demon monsters were 
at the moment tearing up the found- 
ations of the earth on which you 
stood, and that the vengeance of 
heaven was prepared to pour its 
floods of liquid fire, and blasting 
scorching hail into the disruption of 
Nature, do you think you could have 
the enthusiasm or nerves of Dante, 
to descend with the guiding spirit? 
His guide was indeed the shade of 
the gentle Virgil, but the genius that 
gave him the courage to follow, was 
the same that invigorated Horner, 
Hesiod, jf&schylus, and not least, our 
own Milton. If you cannot enjoy the 
terrific, if tales of genii have no 
charm for you, be thankful that you 
have read this much, that you have 
encountered Pandora without her 
box — down with the book, and go 
and make pastime with logarithms. 
But if you have imbibed another 
taste, retire into deep wood, or ca- 
vern, if you can find one fit for the 
phantasmagoria of Gods and Titans, 


and oven though midnight steal on 
you, fear not — Hesiod’s is an old 
lamp, that will shed a magical light, 
and send all superfluous darkness 
millions of miles off, and that which 
it chooses to retain will be of the 
“ palpable obscure/* and wondrous 
the shapes that shall invest them- 
selves therewith. It is an old lamp, 
but hold it with becoming awe, and 
rub it— stay your hand, not thus 
roughly for worlds, or by the powers 
of Erebus, .you will have ten thousand 
devils burst in upon us— rub it gen- 
tly, and the terrific shapes will keep 
their proper scenic distance — but, 
you had better take Elton with you; 
he has an experienced hand, knows 
the exact pressure, and the Genii 
obey him. 

Ten years had the Saturnian and 
Titaninn Gods engaged in war unin- 
tcnuiltcd — Jupiter sets a repast he- 
foie the deities, nectar and ambro- 
sia, and kindles the spirit of combat. 
Cottus, liriareus, and Gvges, are »m 
their side, though Titans, Jupiter ha- 
ving released them from their chains 
and subterranean prison. 


“ Grim forms and strong, with farre 
Resistless; arms of hundred-handed giipc 
Hurst from fhtir shoulders o’er their neny limb.-. 
They ’gainst the Titans in fell combat stood, 

And in their sinewy liunds wielded aloft 
Precipitous rocks. On th’ other side alert 
The Titan phalanx closed.” — E lton. 

Thcji 
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“ Tremendous then th* immeasurable sea 
Roar’d ; eaith re-echoed ; heaven's wide arch above 
Groan’d, shuttering ; broad Olympus reel’d throughout, 
Down to its rooted base, beneath the rush 


Of these immortals. The dark chasm of hell 
Was shaken with the trembling, with the trump 
Of hollow footsteps and strong battle strokes. 

And measureless uproar of wild pursuit. 

So they against each other through the air 
Hurl d intermix’d their weapons, scattering groafis 
1!* ^ c '^* The vo *ce of armies rose 

With rallying shout through the btarr’d firmament, 
And with a mighty war-cry both their host* 

Encountering closed. ”—e 1 ton. ' 
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In the crash of the combat of the Gods in Homer, this grandeur is even 
carried farther, for not only is hell shaken, but Pluto leaps up in terror 
from his throne, lest his horrid dismal regions should be exposed to the 
gaze of gods and men. “ See,” says Longinus, " how the Earth, bursting 
asunder from her foundations,— 1 Tartarus laid bare,— the whole world in 
overthrow and disruption,— all things together, Heaven, Earth, Ilell, things 
mortal, and things immortal, at once commingle and rush together to the 
same peril of battle*” In the combat with Typhreus, however, our bard 
has the “ recoiling” of Pluto, or rather the trembling, for he. does not, as 
in Homer, leap up from his throne. In comparing these two passages in 
Homer and Hesiod, no o#e will doubt that one is the parent of the other. 

But the combat must not be measured by less than the whole magnitude 
of the combatants. Grand as it is, it must be heightened by the full force 
of Jove. 
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“ Nor longer then did Jove 
Curb down his force ; but sudden in his soul 
There grew dilated strength, and it was fill'd 
With his omnipotence. Ilis whole of might 
Broke from him, and the godhead lush’d abroad. 

The vaulted ‘•Ivy, the Mount Olympus dash'd 

With his continual presence, for he pass’d * 

Incessant forth, and lighten'd where he trodc. 

Huil'd from his nervous grasp, the lightnings flew 
Reiterated swiff; the whirling Hush 
Cast sacred splendour, and the thunderbolt 
Pell. Then on every side the foodful earth 
Roar'd in the burning lhrnc, and far and near 
The trackless depth of forests crash’d with flic. 

Yet the broad earth burn'd red, the streams of Nile 
CJ low’d, and the desert waters of the sen. 

Hound and around the Titans’ earthy forms 
Roll’d the hot vapour on its fiery surge; 

Steam’d upwind and in one unbounded blaze 
Swathed the celestial air. Keen rush’d the light, 

Quivering from thunder's writhen flash ; each orb. 

Strong though they were, intolerable, smote, 

And scorch'd their blasted vision. Through the voM 
Without, the enormous conflagration burst. 

And snatch’d the dark of chaos.” — E lton. 

This is translation in the full spirit of the original — we have, therefore; 

given the Greek. 

“ Here Jove above the rest conspicuous shin'd 
In valour equal to his strength of mind. 

Erect and dauntless see the Thunderer stand, 

The bohs retf-hissing from his vengeful band ; 
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He walks majestic round the starry frame, 

And now the lightnings from Olympus flame ; 

The earth wide blazes with the fires of Jove, 

Nor the flash spares the verdure of the grove. 

Fierce glows the uir, the boiling ocean roars, 

And the seas wash with burning waves the shores ; 

The dazzling vapours round the Titans glare, 

A light too powerful for their eyes to beer. 

One conflagration seems to seize on all, 

And threatens chaos with the general fall.”— Cooke. 

The glowing air, the boiling, roaring ocean, and tlie burning waves wash- 
ing the shores, in very well done — all else is surely weak. This passage is 
vigorously translated in the Quartet ly lieview. 

“ He put forth all his might— full fill’d his soul 
With valiance, arid at once from Heaven’s bright road 
And dark Olympus’ top he thundering strode ; 

Lightning and bolts terrific from his hand 
Flow swift and frequent, wrapping sea mid land 
lu sacred flames.— All bounteous earth amazed, 

Howl'd burning, while lier mighty forests blazed.’* 

This very good passage is positively turned into burlesque by what fol- 
lows. It must have been written in the Steam-Packet Office, as a panegyric 
mi modern inventions. 

“ Forthwith began the sea and land to steam; 

The fiery breath of Ocean’s boiling stream 

Involved the Titans ; flames rose through the skies 

To blast with splendour dire the Titans eyes.” — Quarterly fitcuic. 


But. the exquisite Non nus, if our 
recollection does not slander him, 
who always fairly runs down a 
th o ugh 1 to the death, outdoes this 
burlesque in his Gigautomachia, for 
lie makes Jupiter’s bolt “ hissing hot” 
fall into and dry up the sea, and the 
nymphs run helter-skelter, and hide 
themselves in the mud, like, tadpoles. 
But we must not here be tempted 
into Jewty unbecoming this awful 
subject. After thus putting forth the 
divine strength the battle decline-*, 
and terminates with the pursuit of 
the overthrown Titans by Cottas, 
Bfiareus, and Gvges, who chain them 
in Tartarus. Grand, magnificently 
grand as all this is, where must we 
look for unequalled sublimity but 
where ihe inspiration is in very truth 
d»\iue v Thus, does the. “ Great King 
above all irod*>” put forth liis strength. 
For,“ for the gods of the, heathen, 
they arc bM, idols, but it is the Lord 
that made the Heavens,” 

“ 1 lie. earth tn nnbled and quaked ; 
the very foundations also of the hills 
shook and were, removed, because 
He was wroth. There went a smoke 
out of his presence, and a consuming 
fire out of hiw mouth, so that coals 
were kindled at it. He bowed the 
heavens also, and came down *, and 


it was dark under his feet. He rode 
upon a cherubim, and did tly ; He 
came flying upon the wines of the 
wind. He made darkness his .secret 
place ; his pavilion round about him 
with dark water, and thick clouds to 
cover him. At the brightness of his 
presence his clouds removed ; hail- 
stories and coals of lire. The Lord 
also thundered out of Heaven, and 
the Highest gave his thunder ; hail- 
stones and coals of lire. He sent out. 
his arrows and scattered them ; he 
cast forth lightnings and destroyed 
them. 1 he springs oi waters were 
seen, and the foundations oF the 
round world wetpe discoxered at thy 
chiding, O Lord, at the blasting of 
the breath of thy displeasure.” — 

IHth p5Ai.ii. 

Not strength and force only, but 
” Glory and worship are. befoie him, 
power and honour are in his sanc- 
tuary.” 

“ Clouds and darkness are round 
about him, righteousness and judg- 
ment are the habitation of liis seat. 
There shall go a fire before him, and 
burn up his enemies on every side. 
His lightnings gave shine unto the 
world ; Tho earth saw it, ami was 
afraid. The bills melted like wax at 

die pretence of tlie Lord, at the pre- 
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sence of the Lord of the whole earth.” The whole description of Tartarus 

—97th Psalm. is awful in the extreme. That "pro- 

Hesiod has shown great skill in digy of horrors” is admirably trans- 
thc management of the subsiding lated by Mr Elton, who has judi- 
tones of this great anthem of victory, ciously added references to the pas- 
rallentando off in solemn strains, low sages in Homer, Milton, and Dante, 
and hollow echoes from the subter- which every reader will wish to com- 
ranean horrors of Tartarus. pare with this noble production of 

The monsters are under the earth, Hesiod. They are too numerous for 
and the heavenly host in pursuit, us to extract, and all so grgnd that 
and on their mission of punishment we cannot make selection, 
below ; while above, Jupiter tri- The battle of the Saturnian and 
umpliant, and the little-less majestic Titan gods was probably with the 
Poet, sit throned like the two great Greeks a favourite subject for the 
Egyptian Colossi in the midst of the loom and pencil. We may conjec- 
boundless plain, — the gigantic car- ture this from a passage in Euripides, 
casses deep deep under their feet, where the Chorus, Trojan captives, 
with the immeasurable desert for speak of their probable future em- 
their cemetery. ployment in Athens. 

“ iouixteeln iroi 
K*AA ovtr cc&goKOKOta-t tthmic 
*'H T tretwv ysvteiv, 

Tuv Z.Vi OtutyiTTV^OJ 

Koipifyt tyXcyuoi K — IIf.C. El’RIP. 1. 470. 

The poet, having driven the Titans into Tartarus, takes occasion from 
the place to mention the palace of Pluto and “ awful Proserpine,” and the 
“ grisly dog implacable.” 

“ A stratagem 
Is tiis malicious : them who enter there, 

With tuil nml bended ears he fuwning soothes; 
llut Butlers not that they with backward step 
ltepass : whoe’er would issue from the gates 
Of Piuto, strong and awful Proserpine, 

Tor them with maiking eye he lurks : on them 
Springs fiom his couch, and pitiless devours.” 

Then follows the very curious and beautifully-told legend of Styx, cer- 
tainly somehow or other either the original of many an Eastern tale of en- 
chantment and disenchantment by water, or arising from the same ancient 
and mysterious source. The semimortuary state of the Forsworn will for- 
cibly remind the reader of the In fortunate Husband and the Black Indian, 
the paramour, in the Palace of Tears, in the “ History of the Young Prince 
of the Black Isles.” 

„ “ For lie, 

Of those immortals who inhabit still 
Olympus topp'd with snow, ‘pours out the stream, 

And is forsworn lie one whole year entire 
Lies reft of breath, nor once draws nigh the feast 
Of Nectar and Ambrosia, but reclines 
lJrcathless and speechless on the tapestried couch. 

Buried in mortal lethargy.” — E lton. 

Nor even then is he allowed to return to his former privileges. The 
Forsworn is for nine years rejected from the Parliament of the Gods. u In 
council nor in feast,” which Bacon interprets Political Government, “once 
joins he.” Fortunately for the modern Forsworn, there is a holy water, 
that, by the Pope’s blessing, will even remove the necessity, under some 
circumstances, of any penance. 

“ Ed un ri medio anch* ho, die m* aasicura, 

Che mi so fare il segno della Croce. "—InnamralQ* 
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How wonderfully, find with what various hand, has the old Ascrsean been 
playing iris Panharmonicon, the glorious iastrument of many stops— each 
under the superintendence of a Muse— one voicing each note in the octave 

and there’s the swell for the Ninth. Nor does Apollo, glistening with 

his golden radiant diadem, disdain to manage the bellows. And the very 
winds are brought into subjection to the master-hand, and are gathering in 
their utmost roar for the Pman of victory, over their smitten parent Ty- 
ph;eus. For you know not how time has passed during these divine move- 
ments, nor perhaps beeu aware of the purpose of them. The fact is, Ju- 
piter has enjoyed a profound slfccp, after the discomfiture of the Titans,— 
has refreshed himsfelf wlrh Nectar and Ambrosia— anointed his limbs for 
combat anew, and is now about to appear in the last grand fict with fresh 
and indomitable vigour. Then what a crash for a finale — every stop out 
— the full organ shaking all Olympus ! You could not hear it, if unpre- 
pared ; but your mind, if you have one, and, as a reader of Maga, we pre- 
sume you have, has been enticed from triumph to repose, though awful re- 
pose — from repose to pity — from pity p> indignation, at the wretch For- 
sworn, and your Conservative soul begins to have some relish of action. 
Your hand is clench’d — your countenance is stern — there is a stir within 
you; so, Mr Elton, be so good as to draw the curtain* 

“ Now, when Jove from Heaven 
Had cast the Titans lorsh, huge Earth embraced 
Uy Tartarus, through golden Venus, hare 
Her youngest bom, Typhous ; lie whose hands 
, Of strength arc fitted to stupendous deeds* 

And indefatigable are the feet 

Of the strong god ; and from his shoulders rise 

A hundred snaky heads of dragon growth, 

Horrible, quivering with their bluck’nirig tongues ; 

In each amazing head, from eyes that roll’d 
Within their sockets, fire shone sparkling; fire 
Dlazcd from each head, the whilst ho roll’d his glance 
Glaring nrouml him. In those fearful heads 
Were voices of all sounds miraculous : 

Now utter’d they distinguishable tones 
Meet for the ear of gods ; now the deep try 
Of a wild bellowing hull, untamed in strength ; 

And now the roaring of a lion, fierce 
In spirit ; and anon the yell of whelps 
Strange to the ear ; am! now the monster hiss’d, 

That the high mountains echoed hack the sound. 

Then had a dread event that fatal dny 
Inevitable fallen, and he had ruled 
O'er mortals and immortals, but the sire 
Of gods and men the peril instant knew, 

Intuitive, and vehement and strong 

He thunder’d : instantaneous all around 

Kuril i reel’d with hoi n hie crash; the firmament 

Uonr’d cf high heaven, the streams of Nth* ami seas, 

And uttermost caverns. While the king in wrath 

Uprose, beneath his everlasting feet 

The great Olympus trembled, and Karth groan’d, 

From either side a burning radiance caught 
"The dark iy-nzur ed Ocean, from the flash 
Of lightnings, and that monster’s darted flame, 

And blazing bolls, und blasts of fiery winds ; 

And earth and heaven steam’d hot, and the sea foam’d 
Around the shores, und waves dash’d wide and high 
Beneath the rush of gods* Concussion wild 
And unappealable uprose : aghast 
The gloomy monarch of the infernal dead 
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'■ ReooSt'4. : The fub-tartarean Titan* heard 
E'en where. they stood, and Saturn in their midst . 1 

' They heard appall'd the unextingnish’d' rage 
Of tumult, find the din of dreadful war. 

But now, when Jove bad roused his strength, and grasp’d 
The thunder and the flash, and bickering bolt, 

His Weapons, he from Mount Olympus top 
Leap'll at a hound, and smote him ; hiss’d at once 
The grisly monster’s heads enormous, scorch'd 
In one conflagraat blaze. t When thus the god 
JIad quell'd him, thunder smitten, mangled, prone 
He fell : the vast earth groan’d beneath the shock. 

Flame from the lightning-stricken prodigy 

Flash'd, 'midst the burning mountain-hollows, nigged, daik, 

'Where he fell smitten. Far and near, vast Barth 
With that portentous vapour glow'd intense, 

And melted ; e'en as tin by art of youths 
Below the well-bored furnace simmering glow's j 
Or iron, hardest of the mine, subdued 
By burning dame amidst the ttoody dales, 

Melts in the sacred cave beneath the hands 
Of Vulcan, so Earth melted in the glare 
Of blazing fire. He down wide Hell's abyss 
ITis victim hurl’d in bitterness of soul.” — Elton*. 


There was a u many-beaded monster,” witli more tongues than Babel 
with her free press, which was but a type of liiin, or he of it! How nearly, 
llesiod with a caution advises us, did tliiH many-lieaded monster obtain 
universal empire, — a “ dread event,” and '* fatal day !*” But, mark, 


Uprose." 


“ The King in wrath 


And though 


ff Hiss’d at once 

The grisly monster’s heads enormous " — 


the King was firm — the monster quailed, already smitten, mangled — he 
fell. And we must say — so much the better for “ the King.” 


What follows is the introduction 
of a novel sort of ballet — the Winds, 
the offspring of this Typliams, gal- 
lopade to a Hurricane Hondo — Ju- 
piter Grimaldi astonishes in the./o- 
viul Harlequinade, and waltzes with 
a variety of Columbines, one of 
whom, meeting with a slap of his 
wand, he converts into a Bologna 
sausage, and swallows,— recollects 
that she was in her pregnancy — flics 
to Vulcan, the blacksmith, who splits 
his head jno tempore— outleaps the 

little termagant Pallas, armed with 
the Minerva press, with a motto in 
letters of Birmingham lacker for gold 
— rt Knowledge is Power," and exit. 
A little iron glue sets the head to 
rights, and Harlequin Jupiter is off 
after Themis, in character of a hat - 
maid. Ceres crosses the stage with 
a peck of flour, which, coming Sn 

contact with the llarlequiu wand, 


drops down a well-sugared bride- 
cake. Pluto, the Alderman, runs 
after the flower-girl Proserpine, who 

rudely bids him go to ■, which 

he does, taking her off with him in 
a britska. Many tricks and incidents 
are exhibited, some of them not very 
decorous. The feat of letting Bac- 
chus out of Jupiter’s thigh, and sow- 
ing it up again, is not performed, the 
little gentleman taking that part not 
being in a state to do more than show 
his face at the corner of the stage, 

and is hissed off. The manager 
makes an apology that fie is really 
Bober, and lias t( sought Ariadne,” 
which was his cue. Mercury conies 
in on an errand — limping Vulcan 
makes himself ridiculous by leading 
out the grave Aglafa, while Hercu- 
les, as lieutenant in a marching regi- 
ment, runs off with Hebe, a chamber- 
maid. The sun entcrB in a blaze of 
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variegated lamps, attended by a posse 
of nymphs aud flower-girls, and the 
whole concludes iu a general dance, 
and all exeunt in pairs, to the tune 
of " Sir Roger de Cover ley.” 

We said long ago that the actors 
were all of the Olympic and Pan- 
theon theatres, and so it has turned 
out to be, aud most of them stars of 
the first magnitude. The author 
being a heathen writer, the moral 
may iiot be always quite perfect. 
Tiie Whigs in general, and Political 
Economists universally, will cry out 

against the established theocracy; 
the morose of either sex, aud female 
subscribers to the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, will be IdUd 
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against the afterpiece, and all these 
demand reform m the Parliament of 
Olympus. 

By the devout, who hold in ab- 
horrence every thing heathenish, and 
the scrupulous, who dread poison in 
the purest draughts of the sacied 
Helicon, the Theogony may be still 
taken with perfect safety, in the man- 
ner the Koolfuans swallow the Ko- 
ran. Let them copy out the whole, 
from the beginning to end, on a 
smooth dean board, fit emblem of 
their chaste minds — wash it off, and 
drink the water; and if they imbibe 
no good, it will be sure to do them 
no harm. 


He nod. 


SISMONDI, AND ITALIAN LIBERTY.* 


Amongst those who entitle them- 
selves Liberals in the present day, 
Monsieur J. C. L. Simonde de Sis- 
mmidi way perhaps he esteemed 
the most philosophical of the enthu- 
siastic, as lie is certainly the most en- 
thusiastic of the philosophical cham- 
pions of democratic and of revolution- 
ary liberty. Thinkest thou this a dis- 
tinction without a difference, friend 
reader r Prithee, be not hasty; — to 
us, it is precisely the last quality 
that makes us hesitate to concede the 
first to our talented author. So im- 
passioned is M. Simonde de Sismon- 
di's enthusiasm for revolutionary 
liberty, that, like other lovers who 
nee Helen's beauty iu a brow of 
Egypt, he sees her even where she 
is not. To his eyes, his worshipped 
goddess reigned in Italy, under — 
nay, under it cannot be — iu copart- 
nership, then, with the Emperor Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, who, if the child, 
was surely not the champion, of ja- 
cobinism, or even of republicanism. 
This strange hallucination, this un- 

ammntablq identifying of the parri- 
cidal oliapriiijr with the parent of Bo- 
naparte, with liberty, is not however 
peculiai to Sisrnoudi, although its fre- 
quent recurrence, even in clever and 
generally well-judging persons, never 


did or could enable our dull brain 
to comprehend how any creature, 
aspiring to the epithet of rational, 
could conceive Bonaparte to he the 
frioud and protector of liberty, or 
indeed help seeing that he was the 
most formidable, because the ablest 
enemy, she ever encountered. To uh 
he appeared the very beau-ideal qf 
absolutism. In the present instance, 
however, two theories present the ni- 
sei yen to our mind, either of which 
might satisfactorily explain our au- 
thor's participation in this monoma- 
nia. Sisiuondi, as an Italian, (our 
readers are, we hope, aware that the 
Sisinondi's are one of the noblest 
and oldest families of Pisa,) may, like 
the generality of his countrymen, for- 
get all past calamities, in keen sus- 
ceptibility to existing ills; or, by 
long writing French, he may have 
become so much of a Frenchman, as 
to have adopted the Gallic interpre- 
tation of liberty, namely, military 
glory, and enslaving the rest of the 
world. 

But we are somewhat idly digress- 
ing, for it is of our philosophical 
historian's passion for liberty, and 
not of his concomitant passion for a 
despotic conqueror, that we purpose 
to speak. To our business, then.— 


* His toil’d de la Beimissanco de la Liberty cn Italic, de ses Progrea, de sa D&tcn- 
tence, et de sa Chute, par J. C. L, Simonde de SiBinondl, 2 torn. 8vo. Paris, 1632. 
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Some years ago, Simonde de Sismon- 
di wrote a most elaborate History of 
the Italiau Republics of the Middle 
Ages, which, though sixteen fat oc- 
tavo volumes be something to la* 
hour through, was, nevertheless, 
very interesting, and often very en- 
tertaining. His passion for the lta- 
lico-republican liberty, not merely 
gro wing with his growth and strength- 
ening with his strength, but conti- 
nuing to grow with increasing years, 
and to strengthen with declining 
strength, has now impelled him again 
to wield the pen in their cause, and 
to step forward amongst the mighty 
and the bulky authors who write 
little books for I )r Lardncr’s little Cy- 
clopedia. ftismondi has according- 
ly re-written the same history, in 
two respectable French octavos, to 
be Englished into one of Dr Lavd- 
ner’sCyclopmdical red calico pocket- 
books. * Now we arc tempted to no- 
tice this new production, not because 
we also are enamoured of Italico-re- 
publican liberty, nor yet because wc 
think the two Volumes an improve- 
ment upon the sixteen ; far from it 
—compression is not SismondPs 
forte. The history appears to ijs to 
have been compressed into two vo- 
lumes, by just omitting all the inte- 
rest and all the entertainment, re- 
taining merely the prosifies*. Our 
motive, and we think a good and 
sufficient one, is this: — If in these 
days of w//r«-liberalisin, revolution, 
and mob-law, we can, out of the 
mouth, or the pen, of one of the 
ablest writers of the psftt do-refonn- 
ing, really destroying faction, shew 
the various evils, and especially the 
liberticide results of immoderate li- 
berty, we conceive that we shall ren- 
der no small service to that rational 
freedom which we, and all true con- 
servatives love, and may perhaps 
open the eyes of some few half-in- 
formed, and not yet quite decided 
politicians, whose fluctuating opi- 
nions are strougly acted upon by 
those glorious watchwords, Athens 
and Rome, Harrnodius, Aristogitoti, 
and Brutus. 

We have begun by digressing; and, 
as a fault generally leads to a repeti- 
tion of itself, we shall presume upon 
that precedent to digress again ; and 
ere we proceed to our proper sub- 
ject, M. Simonde de Sismondi and 


his Middle Age Republics, shall trou- 
ble the reader with two or three 
words touching those classic names, 
which, like potent spells, awaken, 
even in our experience-hardened bo- 
soms, almost all the fervent patriotic 
romance of adolescence. Are the 
orators who employ those names, 
with all their thrillingly illustrious 
associations to enkindle men's ar- 
dour for Republican innovation, 
aware that classical liberty was not 
very unlike the tyranny and oppres- 
sion so pathetically deplored in Eng- 
land in the nineteenth century? Let 
us take a glance at the political rights 
of Romans. A class of Roman citi- 
zens there certainly was who enjoy- 
ed a sort of universal suffrage; and 
this class seems to have consisted 
chiefly of idle paupers, supported by 
public charity , (Anglic?, poor-rates V ) 
fed by gratis distributions of corn, 
and amused by gratis admissions to 
the theatre, amphitheatre, and various 
shows and spectacles ; all which pub- 
lic charity these respectable voters 
duly repaid by selling their univer- 
sal-suffrage “ sweet voices’* to either 
a demagogue or a candidate- tyrant, 
( not seldom one and the same per- 
son,) according as either bribed high- 
est in food, amusement, or flattery 
and excitement. But the class into 
whose hands we have been so assi- 
duously labouring to commit the go- 
vernment, orat least the effective con- 
trol over the government of the coun- 
try, the .‘Is. and Uhl. borough-house- 
holders — the operatives, who have so 
wisely and so efficiently clamoured 
for “ the bill, the whole bill, and no- 
thing but the bill,” which they now 
clamour as loudly to have altered, and 
who, devoted wholly to the good of 
tlicir country, would scorn a bribe; 
these operati ves at Rome were slaves, 
who not only had no* share in the 
universal suffrage, not only were des- 
titute of all political rights whatso- 
ever, but were actually bought and 
sold, like domestic cattle or negroes. 
Home was in fact governed by the 
aristocracy, except when the enthu- 
siastic theorist, or the designing plot- 
ter Gracchus, or a Julius Oesar, ex- 
citing the passions of the multitude 
to frenzy, instigated the democracy 
temporarily to seize the power. 

Now once more return we to our 
eheep, as the French say; our sheep 
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being, upon the present occasion, 
Sismondi and the Italian Republics 
of the Middle Ages. 

M. Simonde de Sismondi has writ- 
ten both the first sixteen volumes, 
andthe last tivo, expressly to prove 
the superiority of the little Republi- 
can towns, or, as they may perhaps 
be more properly termed, municipal 
republics of Italy, over the contem- 
porary feudal monarchies. We will 
not ask whether this might not be 
translated into the superiority of the 
country most advanced in civilisa- 
tion, over countries less advanced. 
We will not cavil at words, inasmuch 
as we desire nothing better than to 
rest our case altogether upon the 
shewing of the advocate of demo- 
cratic liberty. Let us then see what 
the facts are as stated by him. 

At the period when Sismondi first 
introduces these Italian towns to our 
acquaintance, they were clearly not 
Republics. The whole of Italy, in- 
cluding Rome and her Pope, was 
then divided between the Holy Ro- 
man Empire (the German), and the 
Eastern Roman Empire (the Gre- 
cian), of which divisions wo shall 
coniine our attention wholly to the 
first, as in every respect the more 
important. In the eleventh century, 
the Holy Roman Empire, though 
still so called, had become essen- 
tially German, the Emperors being, 
and having Jong bccu, uniformly Ger- 
mans, elected by Germans, and re- 
siding in Germany. That portion of 
Italy, therefore, with which we are 
concerned, was iu some sort in the 
disadvantageous condition of a fo- 
reign dependency. But the autho- 
rity of feudal monarebs was for the 
most part exceedingly limited, de 
facto if not de jure ; the towns of 
Lombardy, Tuscany, Piedmont, and 
the estates of the church, enjoyed 
great municipal privileges, long and 
firmly established, if not formally re- 
cognised; their immediate governors, 
though chosen by the Emperors, were 
almost always Italians, acquainted 
with them and their laws, and usually 
quite as solicitous to conciliate the 
rich, powerful, and turbulent citi- 
zens committed to their charge as 
their distant sovereign; and under 
those deputies those laws were gene- 
rally administered by their own mu- 
nicipal magistrates. But the rights, 
liberties, and privileges of the Italian 


cities rested upon a basis in those 
days yet more available than any we 
have hitherto enumerated. 

The citizens were all regularly 
trained to arms, in order that they 
might be able to defend their own 
walls,' as well against foreign ene- 
mies, as against the neighbouring 
towns or nobles, with which, or with 
whom, they might chance to be at 
variance ; — for the reader will recol- 
lect, that in the times of which we 
are speaking, the right of private 
war was the most valued of all l ights, 
and the strong arm and practised 
hand were held far more useful to 
the prosecution of a lawsuit than a 
subtle brain and fluent tongue. 
These towns were, therefore, as ca- 
pable as most nobles, of making their 
own part good, and resisting any at- 
tempt at encroachment on the part 
of tlie sovereign, and their capacity 
so to do increased, as the smaller 
provincial nobles, painfully con- 
scious of their individual inability 
to withstand the more powerful no- 
bles, their neighbours, sought pro- 
tection by enrolling themselves 
amongst the citizens of the towns 
nearest to them ; thus supplying the 
city forces with cavalry, then the 
chief strength of all armies; and 
which only noblemen, at leisure to 
spend their whole lives in practising 
themselves and their horses in war- 
like exercises, under the hea\y bur- 
den of iron armour, could furnish. 
Under all these circumstances, the 
cities of the Italian provinces al- 
ready named, enjoyed a very high 
degree of practical and beneficial li- 
berty. They possessed full and am- 
ple security for personal property, 
and throve accordingly. Agriculture 
— each city owned a small domain 
around her waba — manufactures, 
and trade, all prospered, and wealth 
accumulated as fast as the state of 
the world allowed. Such was the 
happy condition of the Italians, when 
the quarrel respecting Ecclesiastical 
Investitures, or tbe right of lay so- 
vereigns to church patronage, arose 
between the Popes and the Em- 
perors. Half the estates of the em- 
pire took part with the head of the 
Church against the Emperor. Civil 
war raged throughout Germany and 
Italy ; anti-e mperors and mt/z'-popc* 
were elected ; but in the end, the 

Emperors were compelled to abftn- 
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dou many old imperial prerogatives 
with regard to the Church. During 
this period of struggle, the imperial 
authority was of course weakened ; 
the cities, as they joined with either 
side, felt their own strength and con- 
sequence. In the Roman Se^ they 
now beheld a power independent of 
the Emperor, and they began to dis- 
dain, as they had long loathed, a 
barbarian master. 

This was the state of affairs when 
war, to all intents and purposes a 
civil war, broke out between Milan, 
then the most opulent and most am- 
bitious of the Italian cities, and Fre- 
deric Barbarossa, an emperor as able 
and energetic as be was powerful. 
To the view we are taking, it matters 
little which was the aggressor in this 
war, Frederic or Milan, or which 
was in the right, which in the wrong. 
Wo are investigating not the merits 
of the question, but enquiring what 
tverc the consequences of Milan’s 
success. Wc cannot, however, help 
remarking, by-tlie-bye, that Sismou- 
di appears to entertain a more le- 
nient and candid opinion of Frede- 
ric’s conduct at the writing of these 
two new volumes, than lie did when 
inditing the former sixteen; convin- 
ced, perhaps, at least staggered, by 
the statements and reasonings of a 
modern German historian of the Em- 
peror of the Hohenstauffen* family, 
whose vindication he has, we think, 
successfully undertaken. Frederic 
in fact was, as Sismondi now de- 
scribes him, the inflexible, and some- 
what implacable, assertor of old 
established and acknowledged pre- 
rogatives of sovereignty, not the 
wanton assailant, or the ruthless con- 
queror, of a free and independent 
republic. But this, as aforesaid, is 
no concern of ours. The struggle, 
however originating, lasted pretty 
nearly a century, l e. from 1151, 
when Frederic Barbarossa first be- 
sieged Milan, in order to enforce 
compliance with his commands for 
sparing Lodi, until the death of his 
grandson, Frederic II., in 1250. Du- 
ring this whole period, Milan and 
the confederated cities, although sub- 
jected to occasional reverses, accom- 


panied by desolation, had, upon the 
whole, decidedly gained the advan- 
tage ; and at its close, circumstances 
combined yet more to favour their 
exertions and promote their cause. 
The short ana harassed reign of 
Frederic’s son and successor, Con- 
rad IV., was followed by an inter- 
regnum of twenty years ; at the end 
of which, Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
upon his election, found that Ger- 
many required too much attention 
and exertion, to leave him any to 
spare for Italy. The Italian cities 
did not neglect the opportunity of- 
fered by this long interruption of the 
imperial authority, iptoad than yet 
further prolonged, to establish them- 
selves in complete republican free- 
dom ; and though, for the most part, 
they still nominally acknowledged 
the* Emperors as Suzerains, or Lords 
Paramount, since the Emperors were 
for the most part compelled to con- 
tent themselves with such nominal 
allegiance, the confederated cities of 
the Lombard League, including the 
Tuscan towns, and many of those of 
Pied m out and Romagna, were thence- 
forward really and truly independ- 
ent little republics. 

And now comes the question, the 
solution of which gave birth to this 
present article— YVhat were the fruits 
of this long-battled for liberty ? A li- 
berty, be it noted, en passant , never 
shared by the peasantry, who, on the 
city demesnes, were in as complete 
a state of villanage, as the cultiva- 
tors of the lands of the nobility. We 
have seen that under the easy domi- 
nion of the German Emperors, these 
cities, with their rights and privi- 
leges, (which, with great extensions 
and augmentations, were formally 
assured to them by Frederic Barba- 
rossa, in the treaty of Constance, A.D. 
1183,) bad thriven, rapidly encrea- 
fiing in wealth, power, and internal 
happiness. During the protracted 
ana arduous struggle, when one real- 
ly great object united every heart, 
engrossed every thought, called forth 
every energy, these cities, notwith- 
standing the occasional recurrence 
of overwhelming calamity, had pro- 
gressively nourished. Their unri- 


* Gc&chichtc der HohcnrtanjJcn vnd ihrer Zeit , van Friedrich von Ranmcr. Concern- 
ing this valuable history, the English reader may consult the Foreign Quarterly lie- 

View, vol. ill. phge 559. 
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vailed manufactures drew within 
their walla all the money of Europe; 
the whole commerce of Europe was 
in their hands; agriculture had at** 
tained to a height of skill and prospe- 
rity elsewhere unknown, undream- 
ed of; and some of the great works 
for irrigation, to which Lombardy 
owes her fertility, were already com- 
pleted. The citizens, unacquainted 
with the exhausting demands upon 
the purse of modern luxury, employ- 
ed their riches in assisting their 
needy peasants -to improve their 
lands, in public works of utility and 
ornament. They strengthened and 
increased the fortifications of their 
towns, and they adorned them with 
churches and public buildings or 
palaces, upon which reviving archi- 
tecture tried her awakening powers, 
to embellish which, painting and 
sculpture burst the bonds of their 
long, deathlike lethargy. 

When the struggle was over, when 
every external obstacle to the peace- 
able enjoyment of perfect liberty 
and independence, with all their at- 
tendant blessings, was removed, did 
this brilliant ami happy state become 
yet more, dazzliugly felicitous? We 
ask this of the eloquent and partial 
historian of these republics. From his 
pages we take the answer, and thence 
we learn that this glow of prosperity 
lasted so very short a time after its 
permanence seemed to be at length 
assured, that scat rely can we lay our 
finger upon a period subsequent to 
Frederic II.’s death, and say it was 
then. 

Almost immediately upon the ces- 
sation of the great contest, every 
town split into factions. The poorer 
citizens, who had fought and bled 
for the liberty now acquired, de- 
manded to share in the acquisition. 
But the liberty they meant was not 
what wo have been accustomed to 
understand thereby, namely, security 
iov person and property, equal laws, 
equally and justly administered, and 
the individual responsibility of ail 
the members of government for their 
official conduct. ' What the inferior 
citizens of the Italian Republic* de- 
manded, resolutely and clamorously, 
-was a share in the government, a 
positive share in the actual execu- 
tive authority for every cobbler in 
the town. The wealthy and nupe- 

tfor burghers were as resolutely 


bent upon keeping exclusively to 
themselves the power they had 
wrested from the Emperor, in addi- 
tion to the municipal power they 
had previously exercised; and the 
city nobles, who felt their own im- 
portance as the sole cavalry of the 
cities, as the essential strength of each 
municipal republic** army, strove 
to avail themselves of the power of 
the sword, and, collectively or indi- 
vidually, to acquire the sovereignty 
of their respective towns. These 
conflicting factions were further di- 
vided into Guclphs and Ghibelinis, 
albeit those distinctions were now 
but names, and the Guelphs and 
Ghibelinis were again subdivided into 
Black and Whites, and Heaven knows 
how many other colours and empty 
designations. Moreover the towns 
thus internally distracted were em- 
broiled with each other, the more 
powerful endeavouring to subjugate 
the weaker. Florence thus made 
herself mistress of nearly all Tus- 
cany, as Milan bad long ruled over 
the greater part of Lombardy. 

This state of incessant, petty, but 
harassing internal and external war- 
fare, had not the exciting eflei t of the 
great war against the Emperors. 
Wearied and exhausted, tbe towns 
that had preserved their independ- 
ence of each other, one after another, 
early and separately sought tranquil- 
lity, by submitting to tbe sovereign 
sway of some one of their own noble 
fellow -citizens, who, thus hoping 
perhaps to allay the sense of their 
despotic and often tyrannically in- 
creased power, contented themselves 
with the modest title of Signori , or 
Lords, lire long, even the haughty 
Milan, she who could not stoop to 
own tin* authority of an Emperor, 
no, not reduced as it was by the 
treaty of Constance, Milan followed 
the example, and bowed her stub- 
born neck under the yoke of the 
Visconti, who, even whilst they as- 
sumed no title beyond that of Sig- 
nori, ruled her with an arbitrary des- 
potism, with a wantonness of tyrau- 
ny, as sanguinary as It was licentious, 
such as has rarely been paralleled, 
save amongst the Roman Camara. 
And thus, within a century after 
their triumph over their lawful and 
limited sovereign, were almost all 
the towns of Northern Italy com- 

pletrly enslaved. Nor did tills sis* 
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very afford the tranquillity, for the 
sake of which it was originally en- 
dured. Internal factions were in- 
deed effectually crushed, but the 
Signori were nearly as ambitious as 
the republics they had enthralled; 
and Lombardy, so flourishing as part 
of one large state, ay, even as a 
foreign dependency of barbarous 

Germany, was now ravaged, devas- 
tated and distracted, as well as en- 
slaved. 

Venice and Genoa indeed, and 
Florence long after the enthralment 
of Lombardy, still remained inde- 
pendent and sovereign republics. 
But of these, Venice was a repub- 
lic only in name, being ruled by an 
oligarchy as despotic as ruthless, 
and as sanguinary as any Signori . 
Venice was far happier nevertheless, 
than the towns subjected to those 
lords, inasmuch as lier tyranny wan 
systematic and generally wise, and 
aB the honour of her daughters was 
not habitually exposed to outrage 
from the capriciously depraved ap- 
petites of any pampered individual, 
Genoa, though wealthy and often 
triumphant, was frequently compel- 
led, by the madness of her internal 
factious, to stoop to a foreign yoke, 
ultimately, with intervals of recover- 
ed freedom, that of Milan, of France, 
or of Spain. 

Florence maintained her liberty 
upwards of a century longer than 
Milan ; but perhaps no better illus- 
tration of the anarchy and misery 
springing from unbounded, unregu- 
lated liberty, can be offered than re- 
publican Florence, notwithstanding 
the fipleudour of her genius and lieu- 
opulence. All the various factions 
already described were enclosed 
within her walls, andj sulfcred not 
the facilities of her sons to stngnatc 
in inaction. Every nobleman’s pa- 
lace, wo believe every rich citizen’s 
domicile, was a fortress, regularly 
prepared to stand a siege, and habi- 
tually attacked with all the forms of 

'war, either by a single neighbour, 
from some personal or family quar- 
rel, or in a general tumult, by the 
partisans of an adverse faction. Fi- 
gure to thyself, imaginative reader, 
the possible state of Vigo Lane, 
should dissensions, political or other, 
again arise (which Heaven forbid !) 
between the now united reforming 

bouses of Paget and Cavendish, and 


be conducted after this Florentine 
fashion. Conceive the dismay of 
some peaceable inhabitant of Savilie 
Row, who, returning home with hia 
wife and daughters at dead of night 
from a party in Old Bond Street, 
should find his way obstructed by 
Lord Burlington’s forces blockading 
Lord Anglesea’s mansion, or Lord 
Anglesea’s troops vainly endeavour- 
ing to escalade the new-made Earl’s 
garden walls. Luckily there were 
then in Florence no peaceable male 
citizens, and we fancy no balls, not 
even an Evangelical, or a Blue tea- 
drinking, to tempt females abroad. 
So we suppose the passer-by forth- 
with joined one host or the other, 
and enjoyed the affray with nearly 
as keen a relish as the principals; 
or quite as keen, when the battle 
chanced to be political, and the new 
comer to understand which was 
which of the belligerents. 

Florence, as we have intimated, 
did not, in weariness or impatience 
of such ever-recurring broils, submit 
at once to a master, but bow did she 
preserve her liberty ? It is in the 
pages of her panegyrical historian, 
that, as usual, we seek the answer. 
Annoyed by the civil wars which the 
chivalrous portion of lier citizens 
carried on, and fearful of the power 
they might acquire in these civil 
wars, or otherwise, Florence early 
passed a law to exclude every man 
born noble from every post in her 
magistracy, the lowest as the high- 
est, from every and any possible 
share in the Government ; and after- 
wards, whenever a citizen became 
formidable by his wealth, opulence, 
power, or ambition, lie was at once 
punished, and rendered harmless, 
chemically neutralized, by being en- 
nobled. The nobles thus disposed 
of, and out of the way, the higher and 
lower classes of the citizens, for 
want of other enemicB, grew daily 
more inveterate against each other, 
and the fortune of their strife fluc- 
tuated. Sometimes the inferior trades 
forced their admittance to a share in 
the magistracy, which they retained, 
and by their numbers often Vnonopo- 
lizing the power, until their blunders, 
perhaps even their weariness of af- 
fairs they had neither knowledge 
nor leisure to manage, again threw 
tiie reins of Government into the 

bauds of their betters. At length so 
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ass? families of these superior citi- the alavea of petty tyrants. Italy; 
M ns became formidable by toff, #!*teyyeakened, and exhausted 
riches and their influence, that they by their feuds, was unable, when the 
were too numerous to be all cwy ||f other tiials came, to resist 

niently ostracised into the nobility ,* a foreign invader. She became the 
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CF was created tikljwfiffijrtf M. 
like the .old mbit wfstp^aw.^r, 
eluded from aU.iwtt«ip#W » thjt 
government of ( «ie republic. 

By dint of Woodall vbknekwa 
injustice* the whole authority of the 
state vaMhue in ,dm hands of the 
democracy. And how long did this 
democracy cry oy its triumph ? Apd 
whet was the end? Why, a demo- 
cratic family MopfiffM muojrgst the 
lower jrsdes, acquired wealth, yp- 
<ptiwd influence, tK<iuirpd WfflF, 
and, the Medi^ the name of tusTw. 
mil#, became masters of Florence, 
stud, the republic was metamorphosed 
into a Grand lluchy! , 

„ And |t is the Apostle of liberty, the 
eulogist of the struggle against the li- 
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fel), A helplaas prey to, the .vhstos, wit 

was parcelled out-amengst wmWAM 
gerento by compicanisee'i , 


gerents by compromisiM'if , 

Shall wp. peed we.dans.wo, apply 
t!*e lesson i t .England baa far Kenton 


ties been the freest, happioWh aw|» 
wealthiest country uithe world, J&kov 
lias latterly grown dissatisfied wicht 
hey prosperous condition, A.«CMWW#t 
for power— an unnatural and morbid, 
appetite— pi educed by upwhoUwoftye i 
stimulants— has seized upon sometof: 
those amongst her cbUdiim whodnts 
by education and occ u pation , lea* 
c|uaHiied to earnise it. A great, ml 
euoi rnous concession has been made 
to (item ; and, as we foretold, they 
ate as ravenous, as dissatisfied ea 


toils ns this tale, by way of cheering 
AS our modern revolutionists iu their 
wild career 1 ( The Italian towns, hap- 
py Mid flourishing, held their rights 
and privileges at first, perhaps, by a 
precarious tenure. But by the treaty 
of Constance, those rights and privi- 
leges enlarged to the extent they 
themselves judged necessary, were 
secured to tbeui. They might thence- 
forward have constituted a ft ee, hap- 
py, and peaceful portion of a great 
and powerful umpire { they sought 
to be more free; and they became 


before. Must we proceed? Civil 
war, we doubt, cannot but be too 
result. But to vvirat will tlurt fear* 
ful r esult lead i Be it our daily prayer 
to Fleavcu, that for once < i \ i) h or end 
not in despotism I And since Heaven 
v, oiks not in these days save by fire, 
man means, let the wise and the good 
of all parties, forgetting put disara- 
sious, past, and new in a mauner oh* 
solute opinions, unite their counsels 
and their exertions to aveit those 
worst of political evils; suer mil* 
anarchy and tyranny. 
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Tw languor tf'lttb* In HflHttl* 

mmuMt md parmift*, meto * w« ' 
n fodtvidual Character ta 
«nl southern divisions of the lend. * 
Bat the north boasts of 
pe&sities. 1%e wind Wb^h vigour 
ol mind and body from the Alps. 
Hqrottd t* vose hills He Switzerland, 
the eoamtf of penury and freedom ; 
Germany, the country of toil, men* 
til end bodily. Even the rough 
mountaineer of the Tyrol gives his 
•hare to the general activity of the 
region; ana even the Veronese, 
though glancing on the luxuriant 
landscape that spreads like the waves 
of a summer sea to the south, feels 
the spirit of the hills and forests in 
hint, at every breath, from those no* 
b)e bulwarks of the land. The cha- 
racter of the Italian is thus mingled 
of contending elements, and as 
chance directs, it is propelled tp^ 
the lavish indulgence of the Nca& 
politan, or to the hardy habits of the 
region that every morning glitters 
with its ten thousand pyramids of 
marble, and its ten times ton thou- 
sand pinnacles of eternal snow above 
bis head, in the north. The ('mint 
Antoni# dl Carara was a Paduan 
noble, descended from the famous 
Cararas, Princes of Padua. Antonio 
wus a true Italian, steeped to the 
Hps in the spirit of the south, ele- 
gant, luxurious, and languid. But 
ns vicinage of the north had its 
share lit his composition. His life 
was a dream. His paternal opulence 
flowed away on singers, dancers, and 
dilettanti, lie wrote sonnets, — he 
composed cavatinas, — he even in- 
vented a sew fashion of wearing the 
hat and plume; and was the first 
authority consulted on every new 
egstyval of a first rate maestro of the 
vioMu, the sword, dancing dogs, any 
thing 

Bttt the spirit of the Alps was not 
her extinguishable. Antonio 
to grow weary of lingering 
w ut the i ’ * 
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midst of the squab* 

Mw«f butlfkg priests sad efituni* 
i SwgMMM, the stresses of ilml 
, tod opera singers, all per- 
' * all ready to poniard or 
i «th e*. The Avririaa 
nhOSb MkCKO, 
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of hir cU«n**fl VMprdMe dty. ’ Tctt 
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fled even t$« toolli of titAe/aad NS 
iusolepce of the AUstrbui coWHAntf*^' 
P»«hkii,a» all the irwMtMDMillAt 
paradise of the Far nientet iheMI* 
nal Castle of Indolence, the ftd&O 
of Slupgbcr ; theeefc, silent, sdthao* 
lent doWn-bed of Italy. The airit* 
self slumbers, the grape-gatherers 
nod on the viiZtK ttyt mules treadaa 
if#h«y wereshod with felt; and 
tb^tm Padua produces no longer 
thC wk and velvet tliat once made 
her name memorable to the ends of 
the earth, the genius of them both* 
is in every thing. All is silky, smooth, 
and gravely superb. A drowsy popu- 
lation yawns through life in a drowsy 
city, taught the art of doing nothing 
by a druwsy university. The old 
glories of Paduan science are gone 
to sleep ; her thousand doctors, once 
shedding wisdom into her myriad of 
students, have sunkftofrh Into shed- 
ders of poppies, afiaw ftfnocent old 
lingerers among the shelves of beg 
mighty libraries, dsy ns their dust, 
silent as their authors, and not half 
bo active as the moths that revel ha 
their Hultry sunshine. Life creeps 
away in eating grapes, and drinking 
the worst wine in the world; ki ha- 
ving the Malaria fever in Meander* 
and the pleurisy in winter, in aitelag 
under the shade of sunburnt trees 
that mock the eye with the look of 
verdure, and fall into dust at a touch;, 
and in blackening the visage over 
wood fires that make man the rival, 
in odour, colour, and countenance, 
of tire boar’s bam that hangs in Ida 
chimney. 

Antonio loved this velvet tray of 
gliding through the world ; mod k 
this taste fulfilled aU the duties that 
the world expects from a cKbm of 
Padua. But in Padua, *even this 
graceful lover of his ease aria not to 
be altogether tranquil. One day 
when he was indulging in the me- 
mory of cool air, for the reality of It 
was not to be found in even Ms mar- 
ble palace, the month being August, 
wad the heavens burning oust the 

Iroed Mm the iwref aft te- 
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mense furnace, the Count of Carara 
was roused from lying at ids full 
length on a sofa in a virauda that 
overlooked his ample gardens, by 
the announcement of a stranger with 
letters of introduction. The stranger 
was admitted— the letters were fiom 
a cousin of the Count, a general in 
the Austrian service, recommending 
the Herr Maximilian Baltp to his 
good offices, as a Hungarian of fami- 
ly addicted to science, and who was 
attiarted to Italy by his desire to see 
the wondeis and beauties of the 
most famous and lovely land of the 
world. 

Tlio stranger was a man of mature 
age, with a form honed by either 
years or study, mid a pale hut highly 
intelligent countenance. The Count's 
picturesque ej e immediately set him 
down as an admirable study toi a 
paiu ter, and his place in the Titian 
gallery of the palaz/o was fixed on 
before lie uttered a vvoid. But An- 
tonio was equally susceptible of the 
charms of conversation ; find the 
stranger’s conversation was adapted 
to captivate a man of his skill in the 
graceful parts of Ji/e. 1 he Herr 
Maximilian had ti.ivcllcd niu< h, had 
seen eveiy thing that was icinuth- 
ahle in the piincipal unions of the 
globe, and had known or seen the 
principal personaL'ew of the time, 
llis conveisation was admit able; 
easy, due lit, and vaiinuH ; its anima- 
tion nevei flagged, its vanety nevei 
degenerated into tnHinjf, uor its de- 
scription into t <n icatm e. 'J he ( ount, 
a mail o t highoi capacities than any 
that would be icquired by the *ndo- 
leuco ot his life, felt his intellectual 
consciousness revived. Ue was, as 
all men are, delighted with the dis- 
covery; entered at once into the full 
enjoyment of his awakened undei- 


standing, and began to wonder what 
he had been tbinhin^ of duiing the 
last thirty years. 

To Miflci tiiefiieml who had done 
him this set vice io take* his depai- 

ture as suddenly as ht* came, was 
out ot the question. He pressed him 
tp make, the pahi/zo hi*t lesidenre 
for a week; the week passed, the 
£A§)M9frt was lengthened to a month ; 

mouth passed away only to con- 
vince the Count that, without the 
society of the accomplished llunga- 
Jgftn, Padua would bet omu dull to an 

^pteaaity beyond all human suffer- 


ing. The request was extended to a 
year. His guest smiled, but told 
him that matters of importance com- 
pelled him to think of returning 
homeward; and that though he was 
determined to revisit Italy and the 
Count, some years must elapse be- 
fore his return. 

Carara felt as an Italian feels on 
every occasion that thwarts his pro- 
pensities, Tie they what they will ; lie 
was in despair. There was but one 
alternative, to leave Italy and travel 
wiili this man of accomplishment 
round the world, consume life thus 
gyrating, and die after a prolonged 
conversation of fifty years. The Hun- 
garian argued strenuously against 
this genuine Italian romance ; sat up 
half a night suffering himself to he 
com hired, gradually gave way to all 
the Count’s arguments, and even 
pointed out the means of making 
this peregrination u much more de- 
Iighttul adventure than it had seem- 
ed to the fancy of the Count; and at 
the first glimpse of dawn, glided from 
Ins chamber, with his valise on his 
shoulder, into the aiihuibH. As 
Padua would lone been asleep all 
day, it could scarcely have eyes for 
the simple and lonely fugitive, who 
threaded its doling streets at an hour 
when no Paduan on record had ever 
known whether it was the full blaze 
of sunshine, or the daikness of Eie- 
bu*. lie made Ids way Accordingly, 
passed through streets of palaces and 
walks ol state as invisible as a spirit, 
walked thiough magnificent gates 
where no sentinel challenged, and no 
Swiss kept the key, straight forward 
through Sousovino’s bronze horse- 
man, and llarbar ini’s; and unbayed at 
by a solitary dog, reached the CVvne- 
Utrio grande ; the true emblem of the 
city, weedy, calm, soundless, and de- 
caying— a bed of but more steady 
slumber — a Padua under ground. „ 
A year passed away, but not like the 
years before. The Hungarian was a 
philosopher, and the word had many 
meanings at the time. He had seen 
many nations, and the view had not 
raised his conception of human na- 
ture; he had lived under various 
governments, and his conception of 
the wisdom of kings and the happi- 
ness of their subjects did not pre- 
vent him from ati occasional sarcasm 
on both : ho was a man of imagina- 
tion, and one of its employments waa 
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the construction of an Utopia. He 

was a man of science, and the sud- 
den discoveries of tlie French and 
German chemists in the last century 
had kindled him into the reveries of 
-the century before, and made him a 
a searcher after the philosopher’s 
stone. What must have been the 
power and impulse of so much curi- 
ous speculation, inventive skill, bold 
theory, and actual knowledge, pour- 
ing suddenly upon the sensitive 
spirit of an Italian, aroused for the 
first time to a feeling of his oivn sen- 
sitiveness ! It was the sudden open- 
ing of his curtains at midnight, to 
shew him the blaze of a conflagra- 
tion; the sudden burst of sunshine 
on the eyes of the blind, the sudden 

} >erception that there was round 
lim, not the. monotonous luxury of 
an Italian palace, but the vividness, 
activity, and intellectual vigour of a 
world, a world all alive, vigorous, 
stirring, fierce, enthusiastic, brilliant, 
a world in which ambition might lly 
abroad, until it wearied its wildest 
wing; in which vanity might play 
its most fantastic game, in which phi- 
losophy might build its noblest con- 
ceptions, till they reached to the very 
gates of heaven ; in which science 
might explore the depth of things 
until it reached the centre j a world 
of grandeur, beauty, strength, weak- 
ness, life, immortality; a world of 
wondeis. 

The luxurious Italian became the 
philosopher; he rose with the sun, ho 
studied till midnight, he plunged into 
the mysteries of science, ho grew 
recluse, pale, and severe. Hut the 
delight of discovery repaid all the 
labours of the pursuit. The trans- 
mutation of metals, that most daz- 
zling dream of science, which will 
dazzle to the end of time, and be a 
dream to the end of time, led him 
onward, with an enthusiast's disre- 
gard of all things but his crucible, 
in the meanwhile he himself had be- 
come an object of attention ; and the 
Count Carara had already marked 
the day and hour when he was to 
become master of the grand Reorot. 
of this world’s wealth, when a knock 
at his study door disturbed him iu 
the midst of the operation, and a cor- 
poral of grenadiers handed a paper 
to him, containing an order for his 
arrest on the ground of freeraa- 

warjr. 
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The Count was indfeiftiit At the 
interruption ; the fire or the Italian 
character blazed out in wrath at the 
insolence of disturbing a noble In his 
own sanctuary ; but the corporal had 
no ears for reason, the bayonets at 
his back were better arguers, and In 
the midst of a platoon of whiskered 
giants, the philosopher was marched 
first into the presence of the gover- 
nor— who informed him that his estate 
was confiscated to the use of better 
subjects, of whom the governor him- 
self was to be presumed the most 
deserving— and next to the well- 
known Torre di Eccelino. This 
famous remnnnt pf the ages of blood, 
#Jiich every living Italian records as 
the ages of glory," when every little 
town of Italy had its battlements, its 
territory, its slaves, its army, its des- 
pot as fierce as the Grand Turk, and 
its enemy within half a league, as 
inveterate as the Kalmuc Tartar; 
its war once a month bloody, as if 
the weal of the world depended on 
the sword, and its siege, storm, and 
Rack once a-yenr, had been just con- 
verted into a state prison. Yet it was 
the very spot which, if Carara had 
been free to choose, lie would have 
chosen. From its summit, Eccelino, 
the most sanguinary of the sangui- 
nary, the most subtle, daring, and 
ambitious of an age of civil and mar- 
tial ferocity, watched the movements 
of the \ast turbulent city below, 
then filled with partizaus of ail the 
desperate feuds of the day. From 
its summit he too had watched the 
stars, that, as they rose or set, twink- 
led above, or flashed in constellation, 
wrote in characters of fire the fates 
of heroes and empires. Within its 
recesses too, the man of power and 
blood had plunged in those forbid- 
den studies, which shook sovereigns 
from their thrones, disturbed jfopes 
and conclaves with new terrors, filled 
nations with sudden tumults, and 
laid watte tire happiness of human 
nature. But here, lie was declared, 
by the tongue of all Italy, to have 
laid the foundations of his incom- 
parable success; to hare discovered 
the means of overthrowing all resist- 
ance in the field, and baffling all re- 
solve in the council ; to have found 
wealth inexhaustible, knowledge 
that surpassed the reach of the hu- 
man mind, sagacity that nothing 

could perplex, wd itresgth fet bo. 
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thing rould ovonrto&lm, and to hare 
paid: for all, <tha foWul * fa*ioe of bis 
own soul. Such was tho legend i 
and when Carrara ‘entered the cell 
whore this extraordinary being had 
so often trod, that his spirit weerted 
to haunt the place, he shuddered as 
he saw transcribed upon tho trail 
above hi® head, the lines of Ariosto. 

“ Eccelino U-Ipamanissitno tirrano 
. Ch£ fia creduto figliQ del demonic.” 

7 But there is nothing which decays 
more rapidly than the imagination in 

prison. The first day’s solitude, 
the second day’s solitude, and the 
third day’s solitude drove every 
phantom from hia presence. The 
age of poetry was no more; tlie clank 
of the sentinel’s pike* and the rattle 
of the jailor’s keys, reclaimed him 
from the dominion of magic, and he 
began to descend in thought to that 
world, to which he was never likely 
to descend in reality, but on his way 
to the scaffold. 

A prison strips off the embroidery 
of life prodigiously; and In the course 
of tills operation Carara discovered 
that he had a wife and child. 

That wife he had purchased at Lhc 
cost of the only' struggle which had 
marked his silken existence. Julia 
di Monteleone bad been the most 
celebrated beauty of the Court of 
Milan, had been sought in sonnets 
and serenades, in love, and even in 
marriage, by a hundred cavaliers of 
the highest grades, had laughed at all, 
scorned many, repelled some with 
open contempt, and finally taken re* 
fuge from the universal storm of 
sighs in the P&lazza di Carara, to 
which she brought a large dower, a 
noble alliance, the handsomest face 
in Italy, and one of the highest 
hearts that ever spoke in coral lips 
and diamond eyes. The choice was 
made, like ail the choices of women, 
by the eye; Carara was the finest 
figure, the best dancer, and the most 
brilliant in his equipages of any of 
tbe myriad who paid their homage 
& the shrine of the lady’s loveliness. 
The point was then decided. The 
' Vt&ge, however, was not to be won in 
m notion of swordsmen and dagger- 
, town* without its hazard. It cost 
Mitt three duels with the indignant 
Suiters, and had nearly cost him his 
life, by ^Sturdy blow of a dagger in 
fci# idde^ns he was ia the act of hand- 


fag hk bdda elect fate her cbirwtat 
X\m f door mf the- Grand > Opera. Me 
ltd I covered with: blood* languished 
for a month oh the verge of death* 
Was cheered by the beautiful Indy's 
redoubled protestations of living or 
dying with him, and recovered only 
to be the most envied husband from 
the Alps to the Apennines. 

But this was but a thunderbolt 
plunged into a lake ; it flashed, bla- 
zed, and shook the waters from 
shore ; it whb extinguished, and the 
waters were as smooth as glass 
again, no breath disturbing their 
blue complacency, the quiet mirror 
of the quietest of all skies. Carara 
had brought his noble bride to Ids 
pnlazzo, showed her to the homage 
of his hundred domestics in new cos- 
tumes of scarlet tmd gold, walked 
with her through his spacious apart- 
ments, marble doored, mul glowing 
with the frescoes of Giorgione anil 
Spagnolet; had pointed out to her 
vivid glance the Titians, the lla- 
phnHs, and the Tintorets; had un- 
folded the purple curl wins which 
concealed the \ irgin hneliiicss of the 
Madonna of Corregio from the pro- 
hmer eye ; had given a coneci t to her 
on her arrival, atirl a hall to tin* po- 
destat, and every soul that called it- 
self noble for ten leagues round Pa- 
dua ; and then— returned quietly to 
his tranquil career, subsided out of 
the world’s hearinir, lapsed into Wy- 
stan slumber; listened to the mur- 
murs of his fountains, uiul the cooing 
of his doves, till they both sent 
him to sleep, and wrapping his mml 
in more than all the silks and velvets 
of the land, he prepared himself to 
dream through the world. 

The heart, stifled by the trappings 
of prosperity, often learns to bear 
only when the trappings are plucked 
away. Carara, the prisoner in liis 
cell, was a different being from Ca- 
rara the elegant, but weary volup- 
tuary in his palace. The \isioo of 
his wife and child came before him, 
and made* him often forget the mas- 
sive beams and iron stanehels that 
stood between him and those whom 
he loved* He revolved the hours 
which be had flung away* die enjoy- 
ments which he bad flung away with 
them; resolved, if his frn tunes ahmvid 
turn again, todisdain the til ver stream 
of Hfe, and think 1 of the surge r to 
shew blmsdf fit for some tiling bettor 
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thM! the master of French vdetai and 
t)«5 companion of Spanish lap* dogs, 
to take the goods that rank f wealth, 
and nature gave, and l>e a noble,, a 
husband, *aud a father, and worthy 
of the names. 

But his prison-bars were still as 
strong as ever, the cell as high from 
the ground, the jailor as sullen, and 
tte day as solitary. To bribo the 
vigilance of the turnkeys was hope- 
less ; for the first net of justice had 
been to plunder him of every ducat. 
To address the governor’s reason 
was equally hopeless; for the strict 
order of that governor was, that, the 
prisoner should have no means of 
making any appeal. To summon the 

public to the decision of his rights 
and wrongs, must be deferred until 
there was a public ; or until he could 
hud any Italian in existence who 
cared an inch of macaroni for tlic 
rights and wrongs of any thing on 
earth. The finding of solitude grew 
painful, hitter, agonizing, intolerable. 
The Far ntenlr life never had hucIi a 
trial, and never was more torturing. 
Carara would have exchanged his 
being with that of any Lazzarone that 
begged and burned in the noon of 
any city of hovels in the realm. 
Books, the pencil, music, all the re- 
sources of a life of idleness, of grace- 
fulness, or of industry, were alike 
forbidden to him. lie felt himself 
day by day more mercilessly cut off' 
from mankind, receding hourly from 
existence, turning into a wild beast, 
degenerating into the uselessness of 
a stock or a stone, and regretting 
only that with their uselessness he 
had not their insensibility. 

The sting of all this wretchedness 
was envenomed by its uncertainty. 
If his cueinies, or thedr instrument 
the governor, had declared to him 
that his imprisonment was to last for 
a year, or fifty years, or to lay him in 
the grave, he might have prepared 
himself for the duration ; he might 
have braced up his mind for a cala- 
mity of which he knew the extent; 
he might have said to himself, joy 
and hope are shut out for ever. I 
shall Beak and struggle for them no 
more. My dungeon must be looked 
tm as my final home. 1 must Stern- 
ly conform, myself to ruin. 1 roust 
taokuponmy imprisonment only as 
a slower* death, and bo contented as 

1 w*jjr* Butfrom ihe teweraf Jfodua 


' he jnigiit. be ^moment* 

’ ornerar. His might return i that night 
to ids own roof, or never lie down 
under its shelter*. While be Was 
speaking, the order might be ftt his 
prison-doors for restoring him to ike 
arms of his wife and child, or the 
merciless spirit that , had torn them 
asunder might ba darkly decreeing 
an eternal separation to them alt 
But it was the doubt, the near possi- 
bility of the enjoyment, that made 
him still nurture his agony. He 
could not heroically harden, himself 
to endure. He must tremble, forte 
must hope. 

Suspense and solitude like thm 
have driven many a man mad, and 
they were fast driving the quick 
brain of (Jarara to see phantoms, and 
hold dialogues with the creatures of 
the brain ; when, one evening, as the 
juilor paid his hist visit for the night, 

he suddenly touched the Count’s 
hand. The twilight was too deep 
to allow of his discerning the fca* 
tores of the man who stood before 
him ; but his voice, lowered to a 
whisper as it was, showed that he 
was not the rugged old Trasteverin, 
who liad hitherto so stubbornly re- 
fused to listen to a syllable from 
him. Hope kindled wildly it) his 
forlorn heart, lie sprang on his feet, 
and desired the jailor to name the 
price of his deliverance. The an- 
swer was a plain one, and a true 
one : “ Tlmt if the Count Carara was 
to escape, it was not his money that 
would make it worth any man’s while 
to help him ; for the Count Carara 
was tor the last three months not 
worth a sequin in the world,” The 
news smote heavy on the ear of the 
prisoner ; but he had not heard it 
for the first time. It had been a 
part of the governor’s insulting com- 
munication on his arrest. Yet t it 
now came with a weight of which 
he once could have formed no con- 
ception. Money had poured in upon 
him iu a flood from his infancy; nod 
he had learned loth ink ojitnomore 
than of the air which he teealbod, 
as a common privilege /o£ a certain 
rank, and the. easy pledge oC *hp 
pleasures of that tank. Bufcaow «t 
was life or death. The sum wfcifh 
ho. ted lavished on a toy or a trinket, 
might make the difference to bun of 
a career erf wretchedness or of peace* 

<fi lUetiregged m\ 
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ness of chains, or of calmness, free- 

<1om, and honour. 

Ho now* sunk dmvn upon lira 
coiirh, in that dejection of heart 
which bids a man welcome the 
worst; and before he could conceive 
any new mode of softening his Cer- 
berus, the door was closed, the jailor 
gone, and tlm unhappy prisoner left 
to his despairing meditations. The 
hours lingered on, midnight came, 
and as Carara was beginning to ima- 
gine that his mind had played him 
false, and that he was still in the 
bands of the old taciturn Trasteverin, 
the door opened again, the jailor 
stood at his side, showed him a sol- 
dier's cap and cloak, and bade him 
put them on, and follow him without 
a word. The Count eagerly follow- 
ed his direction. But iu a moment 
after, the singularity of secrecy in a 
jailor awoke his suspicions. He 
started back. “ If L am to die, let me 
die in the face of my countrymen, by 
no base and clandestine end.” The 
jailor made no reply, but by open- 
ing the door, and pointing to the 
deep stair of the tower. A gusli of 
fresh air that sprung up from the 
bottom struck across the Count's 
senses with a feeling of freedom. 
He hesitated no longer ; but step for 
step silently followed his grim guide. 
The gush of air had told the truth. 
The door at the foot of the tower 
was open. The sentinel was either 
drunk, asleep, or bribed. They 
passed, as unchallenged as ghosts, 
wound their way through a dozen 
obscure streets, and at last reached 
an inn. A low whistle announced 
their coming; a wicket was opened, 
a head thrust out to reconnoitre ; 
half a door unbarred, and the Count 
caught by the arm, and suddenly 
dragged in. Carara was bold, ami 
his first impulse was to retort this 
violence; but a voice at his side at 
onc e astonished and restrained him. 
The light of a lamp that filled the 
close atmosphere with the strongest 
effluvia o£ the Padovine oil, the 

t t in the circuit of the earth, 
ed feebly, but sufficiently, 
>untenance of his Hungarian 
The Herr Balto had been 
srver. 

~ i owed you some compensa- 
tion,” said the Hungarian, « for 
.Bringing yon within the fangs of 
your^lockkead of a governor. Phi- 


losophy seems not to be in fashion 
among your men of macaroni ; and 
it would have been better for the 
Count Carara to have taken a cro- 
codile into his palace than an un- 
lucky stranger, who knew nothing 
but a little chemistry.” 

The Count, delighted with his li- 
berty, would not suffer his friend to 
utter a syllable in depreciation of 
either himself or his science; and 
proceeded to express his regret, that, 
under the present circumstances, he 
had nothing to offer but thanks. The 
Hungarian laughed long and loud. 

“ tount,” said he, observing his 
look of surprise at this unexpected 
mirth, “ I must beg your allowance 
for the odd way in which the sim- 
plest things sometimes appear before 
an odd being, such as 1 must ac- 
knowledge tliat I am. But the truth 
is, that 1 could not resist the contrast 
between your luxuries in that para- 
dise of marbles and mosaic, and this 
rueful hotel. However, I rejoice to 
find in you the vigour of mind that 
belongs to the true philosopher; nod 
if the Grand Secret shall ever lie 
intrusted to mortal man, you may 
rely on it, that it will be intrusted 
only to the vigorous and the wise, to 
the powerful minds that despise the 
chances of the world, or to the bold 
hearts that know* how to force them 
to their own advantage. But what 
is to be done next?” 

“ Next I” exclaimed the indignant 
Count. “ What, but to shoot the in- 
solent tool of office who has dared 
to insult a nobleman of Padua ?” 

11 You will get nothing by that,” 
said the Hungarian, “ hut the bad 
bargain ot giving the life of a man of 
sense for that of a fool ; sending a 
bullet through the brains of a sim- 
pleton, and laying the neck of a man 
of talents and honour on the scaffold,” 

“ Appeal to his Holiness then,” 
said Carara. 

“ Appeal to a council of a dozen 
old ladies, who must he first ap- 
proached through a dozen clerks a- 
piece, who a re accessible only through 
ten times the number of valets, ihjuh, 
sbirri, slaves, and knaves of all di- 
mensions. Why, it would be easier 
to walk dryshod from Seyllato Cha- 
rybdis, than gain any thing by this 
mode, but a benediciu. In fact, I am 
perfectly perplexed with every view 

that I can take of the business.” 
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Carara’s spirit rose with the crisis. 
u Perplexity,” said he, after a few 
moments of silence, “ may check a 
man’ steps on ordinary occasions. 
But the worst that I can forfeit is 
life. I must not leave my wife to 
famine and my boy to shame. I 
shall return to the palazza, there col- 
lect my friends, and by a bold re- 
monstrance, or, if that fail, by force, 
right myself with this trifling and in- 
solent governor, or die in the at- 
tempt.” — “ Spoken like a knight of 
chivalry,” said the Hungarian, “ and 
I have no doubt that you would do 
just enough to prove to the world 
that you were as brave as a lion, and 
as mad ah the maddewt inhabitant of 
the Ospidale di san Gregorio. But 
the Emperor has a particular aver- 
sion to lunatics of your order, and 
the inevitable consequence would be 
imprisonment for life for yourself, 
confiscation for your property, a new 
tenant for your palazzo, and a new 
example in your person of the in- 
convenience of contending against 
the powers that be. But your men- 
tion of the Emperor reminds me that 
lie is now at Innspruck, I lefr him 
a month ago at V ienna, preparing to 
Hot out on his journey, to pluck the 
Tyrolese eagle of some of its lea- 
thers. f lis eloquence or his presence 
is to persuade the. Tyrolese that goat- 
shooting is a crime against nature, 
that a idle is rebellion, and that a 
cock’s-feather in the hat is some- 
thing not much better than a con- 
spiracy against Austrian church and 
state. How likely lie is to succeed, 
far be it from me to doubt. How- 
ever, you have struck upon the only 
point in our favour. Francis is ho- 
nest by nature, very much afraid of 
the French by habit, and very anxious 
to be popular in ltalj r by policy.” — 
41 To the Emperor, then 1” exclaimed 
Carara. — 44 There is hut one objec- 
tion,” observed his triend. “ The 
winter has set in roughly even here; 
what must it be among the moun- 
tains ? 1 escaped a tempest with some 
difficulty hut three days ago, which 
1 saw covering the whole of the Pres- 
terthal. 1 should not bo surprised 
to hear that the Brenner is by this 
time totally impassable. As for the 
pAsses to the west, the travellers from 
the &plugen and the Helvia have re- 
ported them filled up with snow for 

the last fortnight,” 


The horrors of any attempt to 
cross the Brenner mountains forty 
years since, were sufficient to shake 
the stout hearts even of the carrier* 
and contrabandists of the Alpine re- 

f fions : and Carara acknowledged the 
ittle probability which he could have 
of escaping the complicated trials of 
hunger, housclcssncss, and those 
terrible tempests which often 6 wept 
away whole villages, and even huge 
portions of the mountains themselves. 
“ But let what will happen,” said 
he, “ 1 must see the Countess di Ca- 
rara ; see in what state the tyranny 
of our wretched government has left 
my house and property, and try what 
can be done to obtain justice on tho 
spot.” — “ Day is breaking,” was the 
reply. “ Your escape from your cell 
will be known immediately, and, of 
course, vigilance will have all its eyes 
upon your track. In Hliort, you must 
wait till nightfall.” This was unde- 
niable ; and Carara passed another 
wretched day, a day of fear, watching, 
and weariness, in which the step of 
every beggar that passed the little inn 
w as a source of alarm ; every chance 
word from the wild and half-naked 
reprobates who lingered out the hour, 
till night sent them out again to 
starve or to plunder, sounded like 
detection ; and every moment seem- 
ed lengthened for the mere purpose 
of putting hi in to torture. 

At last the shadows began to spread 
from the cathedral towers; the even- 
ing chimes announced that the monks 
were going to their suppers, and all 
the world going to rest; the Count 
revived with the thickening twilight, 
and a low knock at the door anoun- 
ced the Hungarian. He was pre- 
pared for their movement, and a 
cloak and a few trifliug changes of 
dress enabled *the Count to pass 
through the dim streets without be- 
i ng recogn i sed . Carara’ s heart beat 
with an unusual pulse as he reached 
the marble portals of bis palace. All 
on the outside was as when he had 
last given it his anxious, departing 
look. The massive gates emblazon- 
ed with the proud heraldry of his 
forefathers ; the bronze lions thathad 
sat for generations, the guards ol n 
noble bouse raised by lion daring, 
In times of Italian valour and hazard; 
the whole magnificence that so 
splendidly prepares the eye in the 

great natujotu for the wore than 
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itttpnifiocttcs wkhhyfor the watch- 
less axpenditaffeof taste, wealth and 
skill, that brings the mind to the ages 
of Italian power and princedom ; all 
were there sill). But the look of the 
domestic who admitted them by * 
side-door, and his evident trepida- 
tion, told at once the history of the 
pal Banco. Carara sprang forward with 
a pang of heart. All was spoil The 
walls were stripped of their pictures; 
tapestry, sculpture, every thing was 
gene, Monuments of. the most ex- 
quisite art had been broken into 
fragments m the rough attempt to 
tear them down. Where were his 
vases, the portraits of his ancestors, 
the chtfs-<r<eiivre of Raphael, the 
Corregfo Gallery ; tlie library of ma- 
nuscripts, that had cost the great 
Count Francesco the revenue of a 
principality— all was swept away. 
But a dearer interest now made all 
their loss comparatively light. What 
was become of the Countess and his 
child ? The single domestic had fled, 
probably in terror at seeing the pa- 
lazsso entered by his master, whom 
he must have taken for a ghost or a 
lunatic. Carara rushed on from hall 
to hall, from corridor to ttorridor, 
from chamber to chamber, hisauxief y 
growing wilder at every step, his 

brain burning, his voice raised until 
itatartled him with its own violence, 
until he had hurried through the 
whole scene of spoliation, and was yet 
unsuccessful His friend attempted to 
soothe, to stop, to reason with him ; 
all was in vain. He raved, he called 
vengeance on the head of the goi er- 
nor, on the Emperor, on mankind. 
But hia frame, exhausted by the 
mingled force of confinement, fa- 
tigue, and fever, did what no human 
appeal could have, done— checked 
his furious career, and probably 
saved him from some desperate de- 
fiance of authority, which must have 
speedily ended in ruin. He fell 
feebly on the floor, and lay in a state 
of insensibility. 

1 he Hungarian was active in the 
emergency; he hastened to one of the 
many iountauis which threw its sil- 
ver sheet of waters high in the moon- 
light* and at once brought back a 
draught which revived him, and the 

e more reviving intelligence that 
Countess and his child were safe, 
were even under the same roof* 
tilth; him. The tidings were imm 


realised. A parilhm ht the 4iipta 
gardens, which had escaped the sight 
of the spoilors, had been their pfee 
of refuge. Their meeting onoe more, 
even under their calamities, was a 
source of happiness; and when Gflk 
ram looked on the loveliness of his 
lovely and noble wife* and the. fine 
countenance of his child* a hoy just 
emerging from infancy, lie felt* what 
his life of luxury had failed to teU 
him, that there were enjoyments in 
the world which the highest rank and 
wealth could neither give nor take 
away. 

The hours were now not like the 
lingering hours of his wonted day I 
they flew ; the night warn too short 
for the deep interest of tbe tale w hich 
the noble lady had to tell of her 
perturbations during the fearfulin- 
torval of bis absence; for his fond 
caresses of bis child; for his own 
determinations to obtain a full aud 
bold redrens, let the risk be what 
it might, or for the calm sagacity, 
and experienced consolation of his 
friend. 

At length day began lo glitter on 
the tops of the cedars and limes, and 
the consultation must be at uti end, 
if the Couut would not hazard the 
loss of all chance of redress, by giving 
himself into the hands of his ene- 
mies, who would undoubtedly first 
seek him in bis palace. It was 
agreed upon, that the Emperor was 
the only resource, but that from the 
utterly impassable nature of the 
mountains by one ho little prepared 
for their difficulties as the Count, his 
mission should be sent by one of 
the mountain couriers, while he sub- 
mitted to conceal men t until the ar- 
rival of the. answer. The Countess, 
now retired to rest. His friend threw 
himself on a sofa. 

But Carara had other objects than 
sleep. Taking down a dagger and 
pistol which hung In a private re- 
cess, he began sharpening the one 
and loading the other. The Hunga- 
rian's quick eye was instantly upon 
him; springing from the court), be 
asked him whether lie could he mad 
enough to think of usingtliem against 
the governor. 

, “ No, no/’ was Die reply, " Yes- 
terday 1 might have been mad enough 
to use them against him, or against 
myself* or against any one ; for J. had. 
begun to look up*® mankiad as a 
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ufat'bmt, which it vM a kind of 
dirty todes troy. But the last tw’Oive 
hdtrrfc have changed my mind on that 
pohrtj and many others. I have been 
a cumberer of the earth. 1 haveiost 
thirty years of existence. I should 
not have been more a btank in life, 
if f had been flung out of my cradle 
into the Adige.'* The? -hearer stared. 
M What is the purport of all thisr” 
was in hie look of perplexity* “ I 
had hoped," continued the Count, 
** to have escaped all question upon 
thro subject, and to have kept my 
own counsel until I could shew my 
good and manly-minded friend its 
fruits. 1 am determined to go on this 
mission myself.’* 

H What, yon ?” said the Hunga- 
rian, with a look of double perplexity. 
M You, who know nothing of the 
route, of hardship, of the nature of 
the mountain storms ? You will he 
swept away like a butterfly, or bu- 
ried under some snow-drift before 
you have gone a league up the pass. 
Thin, too, is the season of the ava- 
lanches ; every blast loosens some of 
them down, and the very boldest of 
the mountaineers will not stir a foot 
from their li resides, until at least the 
equinox is over. It was but last week 
that a train of twenty mules, coming 
from Brixrn, were carried away, 
muleteers and all, to the bottom of 
one of the lakes, under a mountain 
of snow, which will keep them there 
til! doomsday." 

“ The more necessity for me to 
try," said Oararn, resolutely, •* if I 
can find no other bearer of my dis- 
patch. The plain fact is, that a 
business like mine cannot be en- 
trusted to a letter, nor even the. let- 
ter to the negligence of a courier. 
The Emperor must receive a hun- 
dred appeals a-day of the same kind, 
which he throws to his secretary, 
who throws them into the fire. The 
road may bo difficult; but a man 
once in earnest, can make his way 
through more than the Brenner. I 
am iu earnest, and 1 must at all events 
try. If 1 see the Emperor in person, 
1 'may 1 succeed. Half-a-dozen words 
spoken by the injured party himself, 
are often worth a volume coldly laid 
before the eye. Francis is a man, 
ami he will understand tlte language 
of a : man ; and by *4 that is honest 
dr bdld #a mon/hn Shall bear it from 
me; If l perishhrthetvfly, l pafi8^ 
and that is all. There is an end of 
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at an end#V* < , A - « * * u It * 

**■ But the Counteas fVeepomiilateB^ 
his friend—" Whhfc she *ay't* 
this desperate experiment ?V •* ' d 

“ The Ooufitess," said Oaraara^wMl 
emotion, “ is a woman of a spirit tkmP 
deserved a nobler cornpanioB*li‘i»f 
than mine, i must retrieve my irff 
in her eyes ami in my own. * Lei an 
say no more on the subject. I; with 
to spare her the useless path* of part* 
ing. In half an hour I shall be au 
the road to the mountains, lathe 1 
meantime, I have provided for be# 
safety.** He luxe wrote a Mr ham* 
“lniust lame this part of tbebusineefc 
to you. Deliver this note to the old 
Marquis Adelsralchi of Ferara. Ilia 
friendship for me wifi suffer no de- 
cay by my fall ; and his relationship 
to the C ’/©unless wifi insure her pro- 
tection under his roof until i either 
arccomplinh my purpose, or am laid 
wheie human purposes disturb m> 
one. Farewell." 

His hearer caught him by the cloak 
as he whs inching out, and grasped 
his hand— « Count (krara,” said' be, 
in a grave tone, f ‘ I belie* o we have 
not known each other until mow. I 
now iccognise you as the descend^ 
ant of the illustrious founder of thin 
palace in which 1 stand. I confess, 
that 1 too long looked on you as to- 
tally unit cried by the lintional habit*, 
for the high duties of life. You am 
now a philosopher ; and," he added, 
with a taint smile, u as it is peculiarly 
painful to part with a new and agree- 
able nqnaintaiicc, I must be suffered 
to continue the intercourse that ha# 
begun within these five minute*. 
Without a metaphor, you must let 
me go along with you." * *’ 

1 he C uunt’s office was now Como 
to remonstrate. But his friend’s seal 
was resistless, lie pointed out no 
many advantages to the final success 
of the attempt, his knowledge of the 
road, his facilities of approach toahe 
Emperor, hi* persona) hafyfosktf court 
business, that, on the ground of jus- 
tice to his family, the Count found 
it impossible to refuse Ids assistance. 
Within the half hour^ they liad passed 
through the city* the gates, and the 
suburbs $ had left behind theta the 
lazy noble*, the dozing doctors, the 
insolent governor, and the ywwiilng 

popttlatloa— thet^rey >paak* of 
tlie Veronese Alps turning into gold 
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and si ! rcr, the clouds slio wering roses 
a« rich as ever Homer and Aurora to* 
pel her showered on the camp by the 
Scania ruler ; and with firm steps, 
whatever might he the heaviness of 
their hearts, were vigorously advan- 
cing on the highroad to the Tyrol. 

The Hungarian *s winter predic- 
tions had not yet been realized. Even 
the valley which leads to Botzen from 
the south, and which is proverbially 
the nest of the storm, exhibited no 
deeper vestiges of the coming sea- 
Kon, than a few streams turned to 
solid crystal as they trickled down 
the. precipices, or, from time to time, 
a larch rooted out from the dills by 
the gale, and strewing its leafy glo- 
ries at full length across the narrow 
road. Carara felt the mountain breeze 
breathing vigour into his frame — his 
travel was already giving elasticity 
to his limbs — his handsome counte- 
nance was rapidly losing the pallid 
hue which was essential to Italian 
elegance, and was exchanging if for 
the better gift of the manly and florid 
healthfulness of open air and active 

exercise. With his cloak flung over 
his shoulder, his Alpine sniff in Ins 
hand, and his vivid eye darting round 
the immense horizon, ratrhing every 
colour of the autumnal forest, every 
passing cloud, every floating eagle 
that poUed itself on its pinions above 
the voters of the chamois and deer 
along the Talfer, he might be taken 
for a prince of the mountaineers. 
But as they rested for their mid-dav 
meal at the foot of the Hitter pyra- 
mids, and the Count’s newly-awa- 
kened curiosity was listening to his 
fellow-traveller’s account of this sin- 
gular phenomenon, and indulging his 
f Aney in disc-o\ ering, as so many wan- 
derers had done before, temples and 
palaces, pavilions and fountains, in 
their fretted and excavated masses, a 
sudden gust of the roost piercing 
cold rushed down from the hills, car- 
rying before it a whole atmosphere 
of si eei, withered leaves, and dried 
up branches of trees. 44 The trum- 
pet of the winter is blowing. Count,” 
B&fd the Hungarian, “ and we must 
^prepare for the speedy commence- 
ment of the campaign/’ 

Carara prepared for the encounter 
simply by girding his hunter’s coat 
tighter round him, fastening his broad 
Alpine hat on his head by the clasp 
usual among the peasantry, and loo- 
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sening the folds of his cloak. The 
Hungarian, conversant in the lan- 
guage of the storm, looked to the 
various points of the compass for 
those currents of the clouds which 
so strikingly mark the direction from 
which the force of the tempest comes 
in the higher Alps. Large masses of 
rolling clouds heavily burst up from 
the whole range of the vast crescent 
of hills which form the central bar- 
rier of the Tyrol, and each sent forth 
its gust ; but in the north-east lay a 
solid leaden-coloured pyramid of va- 
pour, reaching from the earth to the 
heavens, on which the Hungarian 
gazed with evident anxiety. “ The 
weight of the tempest,'* said he, ** is 
beyond Mitten wold ; but it is, I fear, 
by this time, coming up through the 
Piisterthal, and the pass will, in that 
case, be altogether blocked up before 
night.” 

14 Then,” said Carara, with a smile 
which was far from an expression of 
}iis feelings, " we must attempt il by 
daylight. " The ghosts of <he Brenner 
will not, stand sunshine, if they are 
like our Italian ghosts. For Mitten- 
wold, then — omvard.” 

ill’s companion answered only by 
following 1 his stride, and they fought 
their way together manfully up the 
side of the mountain. Fierce gusts, 
that seemed to burst less from the, 
clouds than from the earth, frequent- 
ly caught them in their middle way, 
and forced them to cling to the 
shrubs and branches of dwarf oak 
that sheeted the glen. The valley 
which had been broad and nearly 
level from Brixen, now began to 
contract, and the gigantic pines, that 
hung and rooted upon the huge 
blocks of granite, split by time or 
thunder ages ago, gave, a deeper 
shade to the road By this pass tew 
travellers ever attempted to enter the 
mountains but in summer, and the 
Count and his companion scarcely 
disturbed the falcons and wild-goats 
that through one half of the year 
possessed the unquestioned lord- 
ship of the soil. They gazed on the 
struggling travellers as if they were 
of their own species, and seldom mo- 
ved foot or waved wing, till they had 
passed. 

The evening fell, and though the 
centre of the valley, which was now 
narrowed to a ravine, was still shelter- 
ed, h was evident that the storm was 
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making wild work above. At length 

an abrupt ascent Jed them to the sum- 
wit of the road, and the whole range 
of the wild scene opened on them 
at a view. Nothing could be more 
magnificent or more fearful. As far 
as. the eye reached, the whole hori- 
zon was filled with snow, assuming 
every fantastic form of the mountain 
tops, and shaping them into strange 
beauty. Carara’ s imagination, dor- 
mant in his days of prosperity, had 
been gradually awaking since his 
first step in these wild regions. But 
now all its eyes were opened at once. 
Every trait, hue, and feature of the 
scenery, formed to him an indispen- 
sable portion of the most glorious 
landscape that he had ever gazed 
upon. “ Look there,” he exclaimed, 
pointing ton boundless pile of snow- 
white clouds that touched a distant 
mountain so closely, as to seem a 

continued mountain asc ending into 
the heights of heaven, — “ There* is 1N> 
Jion upon Ossa, and both in silver I'* 
Another enormous hill, whose co- 
vering of snow was partially darken- 
ed by a thunder storm, lay to the 
Tight. “ There is an .Etna, but ten 
times its bulk, pouring out imrricu- 
tuneable volumes of smoke, and bro- 
ken into a thousand chasm* of Dame/* 
The range of pinnacles that shot up 
round the horizon, sheeted with the 
snow, were fairy palaces, turreted 
castles of ivory, bowers of amaranth, 
magic palaces of steel. A last gleam 
of the sun, as lm plunged down be- 
hind the Middle Alps, shot through 
a chasm of the hills, aud swept 
round the whole range. It was 
like the outpouring ot a stream of 
solid gold, it transmuted the whole 
landscape instantly ; the effect on 
the scene wa* indescribable. \\ here- 
ever the stream fell, it turned the 
spot into all the glorious hues of 
sky, flower, and metal. Boundless 
sheets of purple aud rose seemed 
to have been suddenly Hung over 
the enormous sides of the hills. Ca- 
taracts of gold burst down their 
sides, long stripes of the most vivid 
green, like valleys of emerald, lay 
between ridges of crysolite and sil- 
ver. All was splendid, prismatic, 
magical. As the suu descended, 
every feature of this landscape of a 
hundred leagues, assumed a new 
and lovelier variety ; azure followed 
rose, mid purple, richer than the 


Tyrian loom, mingled with azure. 
Until a moment before he set, the 
whole range became a succession of 
volcanoes; the base of every moun- 
tain buried in Bolemn grey, the side 
still tinged with the fainter light., but 
the summit a spire of living flame. 
He sunk at last, but there was one 
spectacle left, as lovely, and almost 
as brilliant, as the richest effects of 
the sunshine. The dusk, which uow 
gathered round the mountains, ra- 
pidly contracted their horizon — the 
enormous crescent appeared to round 
itself into a circle, in the centre of 
which stood the admiring travellers. 
Of that circle, the only portion vi- 
sible was soon the upper ridge, and 
even that was pale; but from it 
stood up tbe summits of the pinna- 
cles, now divested of all colour, but 
still sparkling with light, the dia- 
mond cusps of ft mighty crown. 

Carara stood entranced with this 
sight of unearthly beauty, when lie 
vs as startled from his vision by a 
sound as if of remote thunder; he 
looked to the cloud that still lower- 
ed on the Brenner, but it was as lead- 
en and solid as ever. No flash broke 
from its mighty womb. If the thun- 
der lay there, it was still to be born. 
Tim whole hemisphere lay in the 
same quietude. The gusts had fall- 
en, and the tempest seemed to have 
gone to rest with the sun. Again the 
sound ro*»e, but it, was now not the 
low growl of distant thunder, but tbe 
roar and dash of ocean, heavy, hoarse, 
and continuous, lie turned to tbe 
Hungarian for an explanation of the 
cause. “ Probably sonic new fall of 
snow among the hills,” said he; 
“ but at all events, let us not stop 
where we are. The road descends 
a few hundred yards forward, and 
any where we. shall be Jess exposed 
than here.” He started with thewordfi 
from the summit of the ridge, and 
hastened down the steep. Carara 
followed; but when he found him- 
self in the spot thus selected for 
safety, he could not conceal his sur- 
prise at the selection. “ I altogether 
give way to your knowledge in these 
matters,” said he, as The Hungarian 
turned to watch the progress of the 
Storm ; “ but this spot strikes me as 
exposing us to be either buried in 
tbe first snowfall, or to find our road 
totally closed up.” The Hungarian 

fixed on him ft look which, even in 
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the twib'gM* he eoald discoter toslie 
singularly different from hito usual 
calmness of philosophy. It was a 
„ smile, hut whether it wore b&otc of 
" contempt or fear, more of resent- 
ment at being thus questioned, or of 
that embarrassment which the eight 
of overwhelming danger sometimes 
produces in the haughtier minds, was 
difficult to define in the shade ; but 
the impression was there, and his re- 
spect for the philosopher's firmness 
suffered no slight diminution for the 
time. 

But the time for these things was 
short. The darkness had suddenly 
become complete, as if a cloud had 
brooded on the little valley. The 
sound w hich before arrested the ear, 


had now returned, but louder ; the 
storm rapidly grew wilder, and more 
appalling still. It began with a bro- 
ken And unusual report, like the roar 
of a signal-gun; it swelled in a few 
minutes to the roar of battle ; it was 
now the, peal of a hundred cannon, 
of thousands together, of millions. 
The atmosphere shook ; the earth 
heaved ; Garara instinctively sprang 
to a rock which projected o\ er the 
side of the valley, and as he sprang, 
seized his fellow-traveller’s nun to 
drag him with him to the place of 
safety ; but, to Ids utter surprise and 
dismay, the .Hungarian was irniuot e- 
ahle. The giasp which lie gave was 
even returned by a more stubborn 
grasp. “l)o you want to die here r” 
exclaimed the Count, still attempt- 
ing to shake him from his strange in- 
sensibility — “ Or do you want uic to 
die along with you ?*' The Hunga- 
rian made no answer; but, as if pa- 
ralysed by fear, still firmly clung to 
thq arm Uiat.be held, aud his coun- 
tenance exhibited the same strange 
smile* A crash of the trees, a scream 
of the eagles and falcons, an univer- 
sal commotion of the air, announced 
that some extraordinary devastation 
was at hand. “ It is an avalanche,” 
shouted Garara, labouring at once to 
rush forward and rouse his frozen 
friend. But lie was evidently devo- 
ted to ruin— he grasped his hand 
©ply the more violently, “ It m an 
©gauche;.’ he repeated, with a low 
internal • voice, and with a laugh, 
Which £0 uM benUributed to scarcely, 
less than sudden idiotism or insanity, 
now all .struggle was useless, 
MM* twifrfe mixp? 


ment of destruction. Frwntbc «idp 
ofthe mountain, some thousand feet 
above, came a dim and mighty muss, 
itself like a loosened mountain, roll- 
ing, bounding, crashing, and at every 
bound increasing in speed and size. 
The largest trees snapped before it 
like willow-wands; the solid crags, 
which had resisted the torrents nml 
the thunder of winters innumerable, 
were toru from their and eut fix- 
tures like feathers, and whirled down 
into the ravine. The light of the 
snow, or the rapidity of its course, 
threw a strange and melancholy 
gleam around, and rendered it drear- 
ily visible as it rushed along, TImb 
air was filled with the roar, crash- 
ing, and incessant ; the valleys sent 
it buck ; every surrounding moun- 
tain relumed it, like the echo ,of 
a thunder burst. At length an iiu— 
mouse cloud of mingled dust, stones, 
snow, and wreck ot all kintlB, rushed 
into the valley, heralding its way, 
Carara, in blindness, and utterly be- 
wildered by the snow, still felt him- 
sell grasped with wlmt lie thought 
the convulsive hold of death, by his 
companion ; but he felt, at the ham© 
instant, the ground quit er and heave 
under his feel ; he in vain attempted 
to cling to the mck; he wan caught 
by the whirl wind, ami Hung for- 
ward, where be knew not. A hollow 
roar still mounded in his ears ; he still 
felt himself tossed and hung like a 
weed upon a wave;, at length a blow, 
a sensation of intolerable chill, and 
a sudden plunge, as he thought, tea 
thousand fathoms deep, extinguished 
all sounds and sensations together. ■ 
llow Jong he lay in this state of in- 
sensibility, he could judge only by 
the scene that presented itself to him 
when he again opened bis eyes. AU 
was silent, the storm had passed 
away, or left its only traces in some 
scattered clouds that ley on the; re* 
mote sky like rouitmnta of a routed 
army. The avalanche had tub its 
fearful course, a course which was, 
still to be traced in the stripping; of 
the mountain’s ride of every riga of 
vegetation, and ploughing it into im- 
mense mils and ohastmn It lay witli, 
all its devastation quiet in the v alley,; 
atom almost rigbifeas depth bdow. 
Not, a sound disturbed. the; expanse, t 
all was virgin. whiter world cifauoty.; 
llte moon in her meridian was 
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upon the scene, from a heaven m 
blue and solid as a vault of lapis 
lazuli. Carara’s feelings were sug 
pended in awe at this majesty of 
night and nature* The sense of his 
own extraordinary preservation too 
came upon his heart with on infill* 
ence which surprised himself. If lie 
had known in what words to pray, 
be tvould almost have prayed ; his 
original habits had not taught him 
more than the rest of his class, and 
superstition, when he was inclined 
tocomply with the ceremonial of the 
land, or philosophy, os the hcaur cs - 
prits Called it, when ho was inclined 
to think thatcoremonia! troublesome, 
had made up the sum of his percep- 
tions oil the subject. But ho was 
now, as any man might he, at once 
appalled and grateful, at. once shaken 
by the consciousness that there was 
somethin? more tlum his worldly 
creed had told him concerned in the 
government of things ; and awakened 
by the feeling that he had 1 >chu, how- 
ever unaccountably, the object of its 
care. He had obviously been saved 
by what, at another time, he would 
have pronounced a most singular ac- 
cident. 

The whirlwind raised by the ava* 
lanche had swept him down some' 
fathoms of the mountain’s side, and 
when he was on the point of being 
flung into the \ alley, where he must 
have been dashed to pieces, the rough 
root of a broken oak had checked his 
descent, and the violence of the shock, 
which rendered him insensible at the 
moment, had tossed him like gossa- 
mer under a huge projecting crag, 
which fortunately lay a few paces 
beyond the direct descent of the 
snowfall. The ground close to the 
spot where he lay, had been torn 
up, as if a hundred thunderbolts bad 
lifted it; fragments of the crag had 
been evidently splintered off by the 
doncustdoii; the whole surface of the 
mountain above had been burled 
into the ravine. If be had been flung 
but a fuw pares nearer, he must have 
been by this time in eternity. 

"Whim his recollection hud com- 
pletely returned, the state in which 
hte friend Imd been seen for the last 
tim^recurredtohim. What must have 
become of a man who had been pal- 
pably deprived of all power to help 
ithmcflf, even if ho had not stood di- 

rettiy b» tii« -ro*4 tif a devastation 


that mijfa Have tore tiown a pyre, 
mid or buried a city? C&rara looked 
round in > vain, he was no whewto 
be seen ; he shouted his name till 
the precipices re-echoed It on every 
side ; it was equally in vain; no Voice 
of man answered ; he even tried hfa 
way along the shivered and falling 
masses left clinging on the face ot 
the precipice, to the spot where tbejr 
had last stood together; butallseitrcli 
was in vain. The whole aspect Of 
the hill was altered, & power beydtul 
man had been there ; and what was 
man, in adfch contact, but the dust of 
the balance? Carara,* almost sub- 
dued, gave a final look to the spot 
which must be considered as the 
grave of his eccentric, yet zealous 
aud sincere friend, and dejectedly 
took Ids way up the little mountain 
road. 

The caacerne of Mitten wold, a 
posthouse and place of rest for tra- 
vellers, had been visible for some 
hours before the fall of the ava- 
lanche, and it was to this spot that 
the Count now directed his steps. 

The caserne bad its occupants even 
in that rough season ; and three or 
four stout peasants from the Ilertaer 
valley, and a nondescript figure, who, 
on his own authority, had the cou- 
rage of an Alexander, and every vir* 
tin* under the sun besides, but whose 
shorter Ferarese sword, rusty 1 pistols, 
ami weatherbeaten visage, strongly* 
marked him for either tire contra- 
bandist or the highwayman, or both 
as occasion might serve, had taken 
up their quarters with the old Sol- 
dier and his wife who wero station- 
ed in this winter-buffeted dwelling. 

( -arara’s first proposal was, that they 
should go back with him to look for 
liiH friend, alive or dead. But the 
peasants declared this to be totally 
impossible, the veteran acknowledg- 
ed it to be next to hopeless, and the 
con rabandist pledged him by all 
the ghosts of the mountains to be 
beyond the, power of man or fiend, 
if the avalanche had but touched a 
hair of his unfortunate associate. 
The project was on all hands pro- 
nounced utterly impracticable, and 
the Count had no resource but to 
Wait until day-tight should enable 
rdm to continue Fiis search by him- 
self; 

Daylight came* but the attempt 

toere tfopele& thato even 
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The clouds, which had lingered so 
long on the northern range, had du- 
ring the night moved forward over 
the whole extent of the bills, and 
Hooded them with snow. The cas- 
erne was covered almost to the roof, 
and all the rest, as far as the keen 
eye of the mountaineers could reach, 
was on ocean of white surges. Ano- 
ther day passed in this lofty dungeon. 
Still the tempest was unabated. A 
week passed ; and Carara’ s impa- 
tience could suffer this confinement 
no louger. lie determined to at- 
tempt the pass at all hazards. TJio 
peasants declined his largest offer for 
their services as guides ; and lie pre- 
pared desperately to set out alone. 
He lelt that his auxiety wuh wearing 
away his strength ; that the Emperor 
might begone from Inuspruck ; that 
his enemy might anticipate his ap- 
peal ; that chance, or barbarity, or 
subtlety, might be exposing his family 
to the last miseries, while he was 
lazily wasting Ids days in the wretch- 
edness of a mountain hovel. 

He had already given his farewell 
to the old soldier, and was foiciug 
his way through the snow, when he 
found himself followed by the con- 
trabandist. This haidv fellow, a na- 
tive of the Tarentaise, had waited 
until lie saw the C ount’s resolution 
wrought to its height; the solid purse 
which had been exhibited during the 
treaty with the peasants appeared to 
him u limiter which should not. be 
carelessly considered, and with the 
intention of sharing in it, amicably, in 
the way of service, or if not, in any 
other way that might be cffeetunl, be 
now proposed to join the (omit as a 
guide. Carara was glad to find a 
companion, rough as he might be, 
and the travellers pushed forward 
vigorously. Two days' toil at last 
brought them within sight of the fa- 
mous pass of the Brenner, and as his 
guide pointed it out to him in the 
distance, rising sharp and boldly 
among a wilderness of precipices, 
that seeme/1 ic-s a part of this world, 
than the works of a former one, ho 
felt a new pulse of hope beat high 
in his bosom. 

Kight fell again; and sleeping on 
the snow with no other canopy than 
a ah til of tilt rock, and no other 
shelter than the stunted foliage of a 
wild pine, he felt a delight in rest, a 
keenness of enjoyment even in his 


couch of snow ami ki« pillow of atone, 
that he had never experienced in the 
Carara Palace. Ileal hunger made 
the simplest food a banquet, real 
fatigue made the rudest resting place 
a couch of down. He had discover- 
ed what the Homan tyrant sought for 
in vain in all his silken luxury, a new 
pleasure. 

He was on his feet by dawn, and 
prepared to scale the mountains 
with a foot as clastic as their own 
chamois. But the contrabandist 
hung back. “ We had better not be 
too much in a hurry this morning,” 
said lie, pointing to the pass, “ for 
the old brute then; is angry. Look, 
how lie raises up his bristles like a 
wild boar, and if we were but a 
league or two Higher, we should hew 
him howling and gnashing his teeth. 
We must stay where we are till the 
old savage is ijuict.” The Count's 
comprehension of this metaphorical 
displeasure was not aided by any 
further discussion. The contra- 
bandist either would not, or could 
not explain farther than by pointing 
to the pass, which now certainly ap- 
peared to put on some resemblance 
to the ridgy back ot a wild boar, a 
phenomenon not uncommon in the 
mountain atmosphere, and which ia 
understood universally to predict a 
storm. u Thu weather promises ill. 
But my business admits of no delay. 
\\ hat is to be done in case of a tem- 
pest y” asked the Count. “ lleturu 
to the casccrne— what else could be 
done r” answered his companion sul- 
lenly. u Another league,” said Cara- 
ra, “ and your pay shall lie doubled.” 
llis guide hesitated, but surveying 
the Count’s face of determination, 
ami seeing him already striding oil- 
ward tliiough the snow rifts, he at 
lennih made up his mind mid fol- 
lowed. As they reached the next 
ascent, the prospect was still more 
gloomy, the wind had lulled, and ex- 
cept now and then a short sharp gust, 
there was a dealh-like silence. Man, 
beast, and bird, had equally deserted 
the region. Above, the sky stooped 
almost to the ridge of the hills, as if 
unable to bear its burthen of snow 
and tempest. A single vulture, that 
started from a pile of grey crags far 
above their heads, and continued 
sailing and wailingover them like an 
evil omen, made the scene of deso- 
lation still ntoro desolate* Sleet 
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began now to cover the few points 
of .the rocks which the gusts had 
stripped. The air became intensely 
cold, and the wind rose, and blew in 
bursts, hollow and melancholy. The 
guide again remonstrated. But Ca- 
rara was not to be deterred by the 
elements, much less by the selfish- 
ness of a hired guide. He still strode 
onward, leaving the contrabandist 
to complain to the winds. 

The tempest now palpably moved 
down the huge ravine, and its roar 
was heard long before its violence 
was near enough to be felt. The 
heavens and earth were rapidly dark- 
ened by a livid and sepulchral shade 
as it came. Every thing seemed to 
quiver through the dense air, and the 
pinnacles, trees, and mountain paths, 
shifted their places to the eye, as if 
they wavered on the storm. The 
sleet now thickened into snow, and 
the air became a lleecy cloud, 
through which it was impossible to 
see further than a few yards. Carara 
felt a strange mixture of despond- 
ency and determination filling his 
mind. How or where to advance 
he knew not, he was possessed of 
something approaching to a melan- 
choly conviction that tin* night and 
the hour were to he his last; yet 
the original vigour of his soul was 
roused, and he resolved never to 
return but successful, or a corpse. 
The contrabandist, Ivmvev <*r, thought 
otherwise. He had formed his deter- 
mination too, but it was to return to 
the cast-erne, and yet not to leturn 
without being a richer man than 
when he left it. The Count was still 
within his reach, though wrapped in 
a snow sheet, that swept round Him 
like a shroud. The contrabandist 
was not a man to suffer any embar- 
rassment where his object lay straight 
before him. He had no appetite for 
the hazard, and w as not inclined to 
use any unnecessary ceremony on 
the occasion. He struggled forward 
to where Carara stood gazing 
through the storm, and demanded 
the double pay that had been pro- 
mised. 

“ Complete the league,* * was the 
answer, 44 or guide me to the sum- 
mit of the pass, and you shall have 
every ducat in my possession.” 

M And that is to be your last 
speech to me r” interrogated the fel- 

lm, with a ferocious look. 


“ My last and only one, 1 ’ said the 
Count, 44 and now onward/' 

44 Your last, then, be it!*' exclaim- 
ed the ruffian, and plucking a pistol 
from liis bosom, fired it at Carara’s 
head. The shock stunned him, and 
he fell. The contrabandist conceiving 
that he had effected one part of his 
purpose, proceeded to accomplish 
the other without loss of time, and 
springing forward, began to rifle the 
supposed corpse. But his victim 
had fallen on a fragment, of one of 
the rocks disengaged by the whirl- 
wind, the footing Was slippery, and 
while the assassin was engaged in 
the double operation of steadying 
bis steps, and searching the Count’s 

pockets, Carara returned to his 
senses ; his quick apprehension com- 
prehended the whole at once ; he 
started on his feet, and flung his en- 
tire strength into the blow which ho 
struck his intended murderer. It 
was given with (rood intent, and was 
tremendous. The assassin sprang 
upward with the pain, reeled a few 
feet backward to the edge of the pre- 
cipice, found the ground giving way 
with him* uttered a roar of despair, 
and threw himself at his full length, 
grasping tin* ground* The effort was 
convulsive, but it only prolonged 
his agony. The snow yielded with 
every grasp more and more; at every 
new struggle lie approached closer 
to the dreadful declivity, until a last 
despairing bound loosened the whole 
mass, and he went headlong. His 
yell rang in the air as he shot down- 
wards. All then was silence. He 
was shattered into atoms. 

The blood trinkling from Carara’s 
forehead recalled him from gazing 
with horror on the depth where this 
miscreant had plunged ; and told bow 
nearly he had run the chance of 
lying beside him. But, as if all the 
evils of the day had passed with the 
last breath of the treacherous guide, 
the air began to clear, the storm vi- 
sibly slackened, and by one of those 
changes so frequent in kite Alpine 
tracts, the clouds rolled off, and a 
broad burst of sunshine gladdened 
earth and heaven. Even the vio- 
lence of the wind had prepared his 
route, the road had been partially 
cleared to the summit of the pass, 
the wild bare back of the Brenner 
had lost its ominous elevation ; and 

a long line of silver sparkling among 
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te plias etumri stewi 

where the csfobihfod ^ 

peas poured down those water*, 
which 00 singularly divide them- 
selves to the extremities of Europe, 
one-half of the stream splitting off 
to the Adige and the AiSttdc, fo&d* 
the other to the Danube and the 
Euxiue. ■? 

the pass was reached. Carara 
stood on foe summit oftheBrouncr, 
and when his eye glanced back over 
the frossea region, the kingdom of 
winter through which he had toiled, 
the impfleawonon Ids heart was gra- 
titude and wonder. But here his 
toU was at an end. The Austrian 
government had provided for the 
re mai nder of the 'fifed. Soldiery 
were statfoflfcd from point to point 
to clear the Way for the Imperial 
couriers, on the occasion of the Mo- 
narch's projected visit to his Italian 
states, and in ttu*«#*lays he entered 
the time-worn, awtieavily-flourish- 
*ed portals of the w ancient and noble 
Inn of dm *&wartz Adlvr at luu- 
. Spruok, which he found crowded 
wUh aides-d decamp, dragoons, cham- 
berlains, aifd valets enough to have 
driven silence and sleep ^(>111 the 
cavern of Morpheus liimgjpf. 

Carara throw himself on a couch, 
which would bate defied his most 
dextrous slumbers in other days, but 
which now was to his wearied limbs a 
bed worthy Ufa Sybarite. He slept 
with the Clamour of five hundred 
voices Tinging in bis ears ; he defied 
them all, ahd slept. The suu blazing 
through life low chamber at last 
roused him. But where was the 
clamour of night before? All 
tot* hashed. IttT rough dragoon 
rhored a e*ipp-song over bis flagon. 
No ratfo* of the dice-box in more 
hands was heard. No char- 
ger champed andpawed in the courts. 
The Count nose to investigate the 
miracle, (t was soon developed, to 
Ids infinite dttkfriay. The crowd of 
Imperial attendants were gone. Dis- 
patches from France had reached 
the Emperor but twelve hours be- 
fore. A council had been instantly 
held, and the mnnH wan, that tfie 
whole t^Wishmeirtwas on thorftii 
*JT Thi# was a Wttor 

» co^d feel it more 
I foe husbapd, foe f other, 
e, united iu the person 

|iBttoCoii«b Be began 
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indulges**!* crushing nad that 
he had better tone parifoni in foe 
Mwiae dun geon s , nr In foe Alpfoo 
snow*. 

Another day of t&spoodciiey suc- 
ceeded. He wandered through empty 
streets, which, but foe day before, 
were glittering with foe train of a 
monarch. He gave a look of bitter 
dbmppoiotment m he pawed foe 
proud old council-house, where, but 
foe day before, Francis had given 
audience to all, and received foe 
petitions of every rank of Ms mb* 
jecte, with foe fatherly , -*-**^— 
which had already On din ‘ 
foe reign of the * ***** \ 

Wight fell oifos co, 
he returned Hdthe < 
a spirit as dark as 1 
of the House of 
he sate at his solitary 
surprise was prepared for him. A 
stranger, wrapped iu a cloak, whose 
embroidery showed that its wearer 
was a man oi rauk, entered to dis- 
charge sunn* of the accounts remintt- 
iug after the departure of foe Empe- 
ror. H is voice struck Carara’* for* 
He looked up, and, even under foe 
enormous hat and plume of an offi- 
cer of the Imperial staff, he recog- 
nised the friend tnfom be bad given 
up for l«»t in the Tyrolese snows. 
The HunganKi Stood before him. 

The cutbusuvatfo and astonished 
Couut instantly rose and threw him- 
self into his arms. Bp* foe astonish- 
ment was equally great, if more 
grai ely demonstrated, ost foe sUlauf 
the Imperial officer. He mused on Ca- 
raras couul«folUce via 1 look of 
fixed incredulity. However, the re- 
cognition wa. at laM compete. Hus 
friend, .at down to talkie together, 
and tlieir .tMtalar escapes formed a 
topic'which 'Sept them in convensa- 
tiou for half the night. The Hidden 
departure of the Emperor wa* now 
explained. “ The Republican French 
had I'xitibtM^.yinptoBM of renew* 
ing their atiwke din Lomherdjr, of 
which theJUfOMrchical French bad 
in evCTy eo -fo ^^ vlnho 

north of U^jr* f«r *m em purpote 
fawiaatex a mr taveafen, ead -the 
Mpem bad gone at full Meed to 
i to Matte the con t pi very , bj 
fweaawe* it the power 
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c( the sword. w But this dress,*- lie 
added, M may tell you my connexion 
with the Court; you must come with 
me to Milan; your memorial will be 
forwarded with increasedinfluence, 
by being put into the Imperial hands 
through me; and X shall have the 
satisfaction of repaying, in the am- 
plest manner, some portion of that 
debt of hospitality which 1 owe to 
the Count Garara.” The Hunga- 
rian’s narrative of himself was suc- 
cinct. He had been carried down 
by the avalanche, but bad, like his 
friend, been cast into a c left of tbe 
rock, which preserved him, though 
actually buried under some fathoms 
of snow, uuttl the peasantry, in dig- 
ging away the wrec k, had found him 
still breathing. Care, an Alpine cot- 
tage, and the absence of all dootois, 
had restored "him ; and having Ac- 
complished all the purposes of his 
Italian tour, be had returned to liia 
former station of one of the staff, 
and Colonel of the Royal Hungai ian 
< vuard. A t daybreak the fi U»ud» were 
on the road to the tamous capital of 
the Lombards. 

If Carani’a spirit had not been so 
deeply absorbed by the momentous 
nature of his mission, liis eye mi"ht 
have revelled long and richly among 
the landscapes that lay befoic him 
as be hurried along the Milanese. 
The flatness of the territory euleeb- 
lod it to the spectator who lias but 
just descended from tbe grandeur of 
the Alpine amphitheatre. But the 
joyous profusion, the exuberance of 
colour, and pioduce of harvest 
and fruitage, mid the almost ex- 
travagance of fertility, that covers 
the Lombard plains, the whole out- 
pouring of the coi uucopia of corn, 
flaw or s, wine, and oil, makes tbe 
approach to this noble city one 
of tbe most delicious banquets over 
offered to tbe gaze of man. It was 
now in tbe full glow of harvest, 
robed in its autumnal glory. The 
laiidi from east to west, from north 
to south, was a vineyard, Thou- 
sands ikhI tens of thousands crowded 
every read to the capital, with tbe 
produce of one of the most luxut iant 
Harvest* ever known even in those 
field* of plenty* Carara, little accus- 
tomed a* ha was to the language of 
that .magnificent oriental devotion, 
tbet^igfi personification of feelings 
and impressions, wlricli, in Scripture, 
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makes the mountain* heave up jw* 
the dew drop sweetness, md mb 
valleys laugh and sing, yet acleiMWa 
1 edged the power of nature over the 
human heart, and wondered anew*# 
the singular disregard of delight 
which had made him know the difu 
ference of summer and winter only* 
by his lounging on the Corso during 
the one, and his lounging at the Opera 
during the other. 

As they reached Monza, the road 
became more crowded still. Couriers 
in the imperial livery Hying in all 
directions, gave evidence of dm 
active business to which the stagna- 
tion of the good Court of Austria 
had been at length compelled. The 
march of troops from different points 
of the plain, all converging towards 
the city, showed the imperial sense 
of insecui ity ; the rattle of baggage- 
waggOBB and field-guns, the gallop- 
ing of aides-de-camp, and the long 
lines of dust that marked the advance 
of more baggage- waggons, more 
guns, and more troops, too distant 
to be more cleaily discerned, told 
Carara that lie was at last come into 
the ccntro of the whirlpool of power; 
the heart <if anxious empire ; the 
depth of the mine, where all was ex- 
plotsh e, and which at a touch might 
fiing its whole fearful charge in nre 
and bloodshed upon the laud. 

lie had his cares still, but his spirit 
lmd gained unconscious vigour from 
struggling, lie felt the force that every 
mind gains from the new Benae of an 
object worthy to task all its powers. 
The noblest of women depended on 
him for protection ; the hopes of a 
noble house depended on him iu his 
child; the revital of a great name 
rested on his activity and resolution; 
and lubt, and not least, the retrieval 
of his owu sense of ^dignity, the reco- 
very of his self-respect, the atone- 
ment for those wasted years, wasted 
opportunities and wasted faculties, 
whose abuse he now looked upon 
with pain and astonishment; am} 
which, in his generous remorse, tut 
was determined to compensate, if H 
could be done ty tbe most unhesi- 
tating sacrifice within tbe means dF a 
hurra" being. ^ 

Hw companion gave Him full lei* . 
sure for those meditations, for Ja- 
tigue, or his own thoughts, kept him 
unusually silent, and Soring th# ap- 
proach to the city he scarcely spoke. 

* N 
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The flourish of the drums and trum- 
pets of a magnificent regiment of 
cavalry, whicli had just opened to let 
their equipage pass, at last roused the 
Hungarian. It was his own regiment 
of the Guard doing the honours to 
their colonel on the march. His eye 
brightened with the natural gratifi- 
cation of a soldier at the sight. 
Carara was not less delighted with 
so fine a martial display. The car- 
riage was instantly surrounded by 
the officers — compliments and con- 
gratulations were offered on all sides, 
and the meeting ended by the colo- 
ners mounting a charger, and with his 
friend riding at the head of the regi- 
ment into Milan. A supper at their 
quarters concluded the day. It was of 
course sumptuous. The profusion of 
the Imperial Guard was proverbial. 
The conversation was, what might he 
expected from the elite of camps and 
courts, easy, various, and animated. 
Pleasure, travel, war, were touched 
on, even politics found their way 
among the topics; and the Italian, 
reared in a land of spies, was sur- 
prised to find the fearless facility 
with which matters that would have 
shaken the souls of an Italian city 
with terror, were talked of at this 
brilliant hoard, within hearing of the 
whole train of Imperial cluunbei lain*. 
But among those men of grace and 
gaiety, their colonel shone conspicu- 
ous. He brought his admirable and 
almost universal knowledge to hear 
upon the most, passing topic, and 
flashed a new light upon every thing. 
Every great transaction of Europe 
for the last century seemed to have 
passed in his presence ; every pecu- 
liarity of every court of Europe was 
familiar to his taste for animated 
anecdote; every casual description 
was graphic; every accidental trait 
characteristic; every play of fancy 
keen, pointed, and luminous. Yet 
with that fine tact, which marks the 
highest grace of accomplished so- 
ciety, he repressed no one, he bore 
down none bv excessive display; 
his chief skill was exerted in draw- 
ing out whatever latent animation 
wfcs to l>e found in the circle, and 
enablings very man to shine in turn. 
The Count's Italian elegance requi- 
red only this stimulant to show the 
native lustre of a remarkably sensi- 
tive and brilliant mind. He kindled 

At the Hungarian's flame, until he 


first equalled and then surpassed It* 
The couversation at length fell solely 
into their hands. No graceful con- 
descension to the surrounding hoard, 
no dexterous appeal to their opinions 
or experience, could now draw them 
into the sphere of this perpetual 
vividness. All were converted into 
listeners, hut delighted listeners. 
The hours flew, all were equally ex- 
cited, amused, and admiring. The 
banquet closed at last, with an uni- 
versal expression that the compa- 
nionship, which had thus gracefully 
commenced, should not terminate 
with the night. Carara was sounded 
as to his inclination to take service 
iu the Imperial troops. He had 
w nothing to disincline him, and 
much,” as he frankly owned, “ to 
make the measure at once useful tiud 
gratifying.” “So he* it,” said the 
Colonel, grasping his hand. The 
officers rose and embraced him. His 
name was entered at the instant oil 
the hooks of their regiment ; his me- 
morial to the Emperoi was dictated 
by tin; general voice of the corps; 
amJ, on rising to take his departure, 
a irmieral toast to the health of the 
“ Cornu Cimiru, Cornet of tin* Impe- 
rial Hiiniranan Guards,” made tho 
ancient hall ring, and proudly finish- 
ed one of the most delightful and 
cheering evenings of his existence. 

Morning brought its leflexiona. 
He felt that in the contagious- anima- 
tion of the night, he lead taken a de- 
cisive, step, and there* were momenU 
when he wished that he had hesita- 
ted. “ Higher cares and stronger 
interests might be compromised by 
his involvement in the necessary du- 
ties of a soldier. He had plunged 
into a new career, too, without ta- 
king tin; advice of tin; woman to 
whose happiness lie was pledged.” 
But the, Hungarian's arrival put to 
flight- the dreams of irresolution at 
once. He brought in his hand the 
Emperor’s signature to the commis- 
sion. 

You arc now," said he, u not 
merely one of us, but., what is more 
important, you are in a position to 
forward your own objects with the 
Court. State your grievances there, 
with whatever plainness you like. 
Francis is a plain man, perfectly ho- 
nest; in short, a trueborn Austrian; 
and, if you but make him understand 
your case, lie will do you justice. In 
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the mean time,” he added gravely, 
44 I am afraid that our hasty proceed- 
ings last night are likely to give you 
a more sudden experience of ser- 
vice than I should have desired for 
my friend. The news from France 
becomes of a still more angry de- 
scription. The republicans, like all 
lovers of license, are running wild 
in their zeal for every man’s rights. 
In their liberty, they are plundering, 
imprisoning, butchering, and prepa- 
ring to rob every nation’s property ; 
and in their promises of a golden 
age, proclaiming war against every 
people of Europe. We r nay have 
some rough work even in this coun- 
try, unless we look to it with more 
activity than is generally found in 
Anlic Councils.” — “ Likely enough; 
but what is all this to me ?” inter- 
rupted Carara, with a smile. “1 am 
a soldier, and tin* sooner 1 win my 
spurs the better. Welcome, war, 
or any thing but winter quarter* in 
the good city of Milan.” The Colo- 
nel congi at ulated him on his having 
so soon found the tone of soldier- 
ship ; and the rest of the day was 
given up to the details of his prepa- 
ration, Ids visits, ids introductions, 
his equipment, bis commission, ami 

his Siyriau charger. The next day’s 
levee was appointed ftn* the presen- 
tation of his memorial to the Empe- 
ror. 

It was still dusk, when a knock at 
the door of his chamber roused him 
from dreams wot thy of ( 'sesaror Alex- 
ander. It was the Colonel's orderly. 
The ie<dnieiit was appointed to he 
on’ parade within the half hour, and 
to march within the hour. The news 
was unexpected — hut Carara was on 
the spot within the required time. 
To the enquiries which rose on all 
sides, the general answer was total 
ignorance of the purposes of this 
sudden movement. But the, appear- 
ance of a long train of royal equi- 
pages, moving from the gateways of 
the Emperor’s quarters, soon helped 
to illustrate the difficulty. The re- 
giment. drew up and saluted as the 
Imperial carriage passed; an officer 
of the staff rode up to the Colonel, a 
few word* were exchanged, and the 
result appeared in the Colonel’s so- 
norous voice ordering the right wing 
of the regiment to fall into the pro- 
fession, and move forward as the es- 
cort. The Hungarian then put him- 


self at their head, a courteous iiftik, 
and a wave of the sabre, were the 
only parting civilities allowed by the 
time on either side; and Carara, as 
he saw him plunge into the retiring 
cloud of plumage and lances, felt as 
if struck by some personal misfcn* 
tune. 

Weeks rolled along; the ground of 
the Emperor’s speedy retreat was 
ascertained to be intelligence of an 
armament preparing to invade the 
northern Italian provinces. Large 
bodies of troops had been collected 
at Dijon, to be thrown over the route 
from Nice, and flank the Austrian ar- 
mies on the Alpine frontier. The ru- 
mour died, was revived, died again, 
and thus the winter wore away. The 
division of the Hungarian guard left 
behind to attend upon the Viceroy, 
w as continually harassed by the mi- 
nor details of the most perplexing of 
all services, a service of peace, in 
the hourly expectation of war. Ga- 
ming is the natural resource of the 
foreign soldier, on all occasions when 
be cannot sleep. Flay ran high among 
the Guard, quarrels were the conse- 
quence, and Carara was reluctantly 
compelled to exhibit his swordrnau- 
ship. The sword, however, had been 
the only exercise of his luxurious 
life; and as any thing in the hands 
of tiie dexterous Italian becomes su- 
perior to the fluent means in those 
of almost any man of another nation, 
as he excels in adroitness of touch, 
quickness of eye, and elasticity of 
frame, the Count came off on all oc- 
casions with flying colours. Still the 
character of the regiment had dege- 
nerated, and be would have willingly 
abandoned nil the honours that war 
had in prospect, to return to his own 
province, bury himself in a hermit- 
age, and, with his wife and child, for- 
get and be forgotten by the world. 

Vet, to adopt this plan was now 
impossible, lie was fairly bound to 
a service which no man could aban- 
don while a sword was drawn against 
Austria. His only Bolace wib his cor- 
respondence with his Countess, and 
his only feeling that his existence 
was of use to any one, was in bis per- 
petual urgency of his case on the 
Court through his friend. But all the 
hazards of a life in a great Italian 
city, are not to be found in trials of 
skill with the rapiers of unwieldy 
Hungarian horsemen. Carara’shand- 
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some countenance bad long become 
a tonic among the Ducheaas and 
Mnrchcsas of 1 lie Viceroy’s circle, 
llis animated elegance, when lie was 
animated at all, and the graceful me- 
lancholy which deepened every fea- 
ture of his noble countenance into 
the expression of an Autinous, when 
the hour of excitement was past, 
threw the crowd of Milanese faces 
totally into the background. Letters 
and presents from unkuown hands, 
sonnets in his honour, and smiles for 
his admiration, found him insensible. 
But the storm of the tender passion 
continued not the less to assail the 
frozen heart of this unnatural son of 
love-making, love-bveathing.and love- 
talking Ausonia. But the scorned ca- 
v alien were not equally blind to this 
homage. A haughty half-barbarian 
piince of the Frioul chose to feel 
insulted by a sneer of an equally 
haughty, but supremely polished 
princess of the Ferarese, who had 
fixed her establishment, her lapdogs, 
and her lovers, under the wings of 
the Court. A comparison of this ruth- 
less Visigoth with the handsome of- 
ficer of the Guard, marked him for 
the direst vengeance. 

A heavy tread with the foot, in the 
Ln Seal a, in the midst of one of Mon- 
talegri’s most exquisite ballets, and* 
in the moment, when La Signora Se- 
raphina Cherubina was in one of her 
liutat aerial flights, pirouetting over 
her expiring father and king, to the 
universal ecstasy, first acquainted 
Carara that he had an enemy in the 
capital. An insult which followed, 
and a rencontre which followed the 
insult, satisfied his convictions on 
the subject, and ought to have satis- 
fied the indignant prince, who left 
the garden behind tlie theatre before 
the Signora had made a second pi- 
rouette, with six inches of the guards- 
man’s sabre through his sword-arm, 
and a slash across the check, which 
disqualified him from wearing a 
moustache on that side for ever. 

This t<yirney added to his reputa- 
tion, his charms, and his worshippers, 
but it added formidably to Ins hazard. 
He was not left long in doubt on this 
point, Within the next twenty-four 
hours, as he was gazing out of ‘his 
chamber-window, inhaling the mid- 
night air, after a conversazione of 
supreme fashion, intolerable heat, 
and invincible ennui, at the palozzo 
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of the Minerva of Milanese ladies 
the Countess Atenfe Herculaneo, and 
tli inking whether such grave fool- 
eiics were transacted in the full 
moon, which he saw then pouring 
down its calm effulgence in the gar- 
dens of the hotel, lie was startled 
from his speculation by a carbine- 
loud of bullets fired directly at the 
spot where he stood. The windows 
and walls returned the explosion 
with an universal crash, but two of 
the bullets reached their mark in 
Ids person. He was shot severely in 
the neck and the arm, and was found 
by the attendants, who rushed in on 
hearing the report, lying bleeding 
on the ground, and apparently dead. 
The Italian doctors are not always 
more successful than the Italian 
bravoes, and therefore, Carara reco- 
vered ; but the recovery cost him 
three months of confinement, and 
nothing but his soldiership could 
have made him remain an hour 
among the conversaziones, the count- 
esses, or the cavalier! of Milan. A 
still more painful source of anxiety 
had been lately opened on him. Some, 
of the miserable suspicions, which 
make the very atmosphere of the 
little Italian states, had diiven his 
friend, the old Marquis, from his 
home, and with him his wife and 
child had been forced to fly. Tin; 
heart of the unfortunate Count was 
weighed to the earth by this intelli- 
gence ; but what was to be done ? 
All correspondence with his family 
had ceased ; it had probably been 
intercepted, and perhaps involved 
his incomparable and heroic wife, 
arid her generous friend, in the se- 
verities exercised without delay on 
eveiy symptom of discontent with 
the proceedings of power. His old 
enemy, the governor of Pavia, was 
probably at that, moment the master 
of all that ho valued in the ’round 
world. 

The thought was madness. Feeble 
as he was, he flung himself out of 
his bed, demanded an audience of 
the Viceroy, obtained a month’s leave 
of absence, and set out, fevered and 
faint as he was, for Pavia; but as 
the carriage, stopped at the first bar- 
rier, for the examination of his pass- 
ports, he heard his name loudly pro- 
nounced by a party riding full speed 
to the city. It was the Hungarian 
coming with a detachment of the 
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Imperial staff to rejoin the garrison. 
He brought tidings that instantly put 
an end to Carura’s journey. The 
French were in Lombardy ; an un- 
expected army had passed the Alps 
under the First Consul ; and, while 
the Austrian Cabinet were idly in- 
triguing in Paris, the Aulic Council 
fixing all their grave telescopes on a 
camp of ten thousand conscripts at 
Dijon, an army of sixty thousand of 
the finest troops of the Republic, 
headed by their favourite General, 
was pouring down from the defiles 
in all quarters, and was at this mo- 
ment in full inarch upon Milan. 

The news was received, as all such 
news must be iii a vast, populous, 
turbulent, and profligate city. All 
was instant tumult. The French par- 
tisans, and they were rapidly in- 
creased by the near hope of prey, 
plunder, and revenge, openly insult- 
ed the Austrian authorities. The 
Austrian authorities made good use 
of their little day of power, and im- 
prisoned, scourged, mulcted, and 
iianged the rioters. The noble world 
packed up their last picture and their 
last paul, and gallantly made their 
way out of the gates as fast as they 
could. There never was such a scat- 
tering of the “ brave that deserved 
the fair,” and of the fair that 10- 
warded the brave. Countesses and 
conveisa/iones were no more. The 
Viceroy’s Court, was reduced to him- 
self and Ids uilrts. Every scudo in 
the treasury was piled in boxes, and 
the boxes were ready, in the baggage 
waggons of the artillery, to traverse 
the Peninsula. The ancient magis- 
tracy were in despair, or refitting 
their perukes and gowns with cock- 
ades and ribbons a ia tricolor. The 
populace were, like every rabble on 
earth, delighted with any change 
which threatened to pull down their 
superiors. The whole nameless and 
still lower multitude, that live on the 
vices of a great city, were instantly 
turned into red-hot patriots, and were 
virtuously zealous for the time to 
begin, when they might pilfer with 
impunity. The whole tribe of the 
dancing and singing heroes and he- 
roines, fauns, satyrs, hamadryads, 
and fiddlers of the La Scala, were 
busy day and night in rehearsing a 
piece in’ honour of the downfall of 
Austria* the triumph of France, and 
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the reign of purity all. over the 

world. 

The news still came thick and 
formidable. A succession of attacks 
by the various converging columns 
of the invading army were shaking 
the Austrians out of Lombardy by 
the hour. Bonaparte was within 
sight of the Ticino ! — He had crossed 
it! — lie had routed the troops post- 
ed to guard the passage! and the 
news was unequivocally vouched by 
the presence uf the beaten troops, 
who came crowding into Milan, 
flogging the peasants for food, shoot- 
ing those who were stubborn, and 
railing at the generals who had led 
or left them to bit eulbuted by the 
Fi auzosert. The enemy lost no time. 
At midnight a courier arrived to the 
Viceroy from the General- in -chief 
Count Melas, announcing at once 
the capture of Torbigo, the posses- 
sion ot Turin, and the march of the 
enemy’s main body upon the capital. 

Even Austrian tardiness now felt 
that it was time to move. The Vice- 
roy threw himself into his britska, 

the whole tiibe of employes pro- 
vided for themselves as they could, 
and again at midnight the Hungarian 
guard were roused fioni their slum- 
bers, ordered to horse, and with a 
blast of angry trumpets that startled 
the dreams of the whole city, the 
gallant escort mm ed out of the gates, 
and took the road to Mantua. 

The campaign had now fairly be- 
gun. On the evening of the day 
which saw the V iceroy disappear, 
the French tirailleurs were singing; 
darn ing, and shouting in the Plaza 
(i Hindi. ol Milan. The civic autho- 
rities, dressed in all the colours of 
the Republican rainbow, were pre- 
paring congratulations in the fullest 
ri\ic trepidation for the conqueror; 
tin* cathedral, with all its marble 
saints, was fluttering with flags and 
hauliers, and St Cai los of BaVomco 
lifted a tricolor standard in his vene- 
rable right hand of bronze. Every 
pane in every window iu Milan had 
its lamp, and in the blaze of fireworks, 
the shout of the populace, the bray- 
ing of trumpets, the roar of artillery, 
aud the terror of innumerable hearts, 
the Conqueror himself, at the head 
of a stall* of renowned names, was 
riding through the streets of the fa- 
mous capital of Lombardy. 
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This triumph decided the Austrian 
plan of operations. To fall upon the 
Jaal, invader, to concentrate the 
whole Austrian force scattered be- 
tween Piedmont and the Adige, to 
crush the enemy, and rescue the 
M ilanese, were the romantic though ts 
that entered the ancient brains of 
the Austrian general-in-chief. An 
aide-de-camp sent express after the 

Hungarians stripped the Viceroy of 
Jus escort, and to the sreat jov of 
the corps, who were indignant at 
being turned into a baggage-guard, 
ordered them to join the main army 
in front of Alessandria. 

“ You shall now see,'* said the 
Colonel, as he rode by Carara, 
“ what you will think possible in 
no other service since the liood. 
You will see, in the first place, a 
fine army coinunmled by an old 
fool of eighty, \\ ho is much fitter for 
hi* bed than for a field of battle. In 
the next., you will see that old fool 
controlled by a Council Mill more 
foolish than himself; and. in the 
third, you will see a Cabinet more 
foolish than either, first blundeimg 
into war, then blundering out of it; 
beaten into a peace that no defeat 
could justify, and, of course, in\ iting 
the very war for which it has dis- 
abled itself. And all this in the pre- 
sence of a young general, in whom 
gouius supplies the place, of experi- 
ence, in a contest with a young go- 
vernment, in which ferocity is the 
pledge of success, and in defiance of 
a natiou of thirty millions of mad- 
men, mad wilh the determination to 
kill or he killed, to compter or be 
conquered, to hold the swonl to the 

thioat of every kingdom of Europe, 
or plqnge it in their own.” 

The. sight of the Austrian lines was 
Mfperb, and Carara, with the instinct 
of the warrior, or the warrior’s 
horse, often the wiser animal of the 
two, felt his blood glow at the sound 
of the trumpets, the dashing of steel, 
and the general brilliant display of 
the field. The sun at last rose on 
the memorable plain of Marengo. 
The detail? of this great battle are 
for history. The llungauan Guards 
were drawn up with the div ision that 
moved under the? gallant Gloritz 
round Ceriolo, to outflank the cue- 

my’fi right. Ihe march continued 
two full hours, while the infantry on 
both sides were engaged, with dread- 


ful havoc. But the firing evidently 
advanced ; the heights on the route 
of the cavalry showed the enemy re- 
treating along the whole extent of 
their fine; and the heavy columns 
of the Austrians came on, trampling 
down all obstacles. At length the 
leading squadrons of the Guard, 
turning the village of Ceriolo, came 
within view of the battle. It was all 
confusion; the enemy were main- 
taining a desultory fire from the 
cottages ami garden walls of Ma- 
rengo. The Austrians were still 
pressing on, when a column of the 
enemy’s horse charged down up- 
on the advancing infantry. The ca- 
valry were already within a hundred 
yards of the line, which they must 
have trampled like dust, when Glo- 
ria gave the word to fall on. 

u Forward, gentlemen of Hungary, 
charge !” was the simple, excla- 
mation of their Colonel. ' All the ora- 
tory of man could not have been 
more effectual. At the word, they 
gave the spur, and dashed oil. They 
fell on the opposing cavalry like a 
thunderbolt, the weight of their 
powerf ul horses overturned the ene- 
my's feeble chargers, and the sword 
in the hands of the athletic and 
highly disciplined riders, soon strip- 
ped every saddle. The sudden un- 
covering of the French flank now 
gave another opportunity for the 
services of this fine coips. The 

division of Lanne*, tin* conqueror 
of Montebello, opened a fire from 
nil its guns, followed by a bail of 
musketry. The Colonel was in the 
act, of giving the word to charge 
the cnetnv, who were retreating by 
echellonfl, and whom it was of the 
highest importance to crush before 
they could take shelter under the 
guns of the village. But as lie raised 
bis sabre, a shot from a tirailleur 
struck his arm, and lie fell on the 
neck of his horse. The bone was 
broken. “ My campaigning is over 
for the day,” said be feebly to Carara. 
“ Give the word for me — charge.’* 
The Italian gave it with a spirit-stir- 
ring energy, that was answered by a 
shout from the whole column. They 
rushed forward. The shock was 
again irresistible, the leading regi- 
ments of the enemy's division were 
broken into a thousand fragments, 
and Carara led his squadron up to 
the muzzles of the French batteries. 
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The battle had now continued to rage 
until the sun was declining over the 
plain. The charge of the cavalry had 
cleared the field uf the French right) 
and Carara galloped back to find the 
spot where he had left his friend. 
A field waggon was found, in which 
he was placed and carried to the 
cauip. But as the Count shook his 
hand at parting, a new roar of ar- 
tillery opened from the French posi- 
tion, fresh columns, which seemed 
to have been summoned by magic, 
poured out from the vineyards in the 
rear ; a charge of cavalry again en- 
dangered the Austrian advance, and 
the battle was evidently to he fought 
over again. “ Another charge, and 
we cut up the leading brigade,” ex- 
clayned Carara, to the officer who 
now rode up from the general’s staff 
to take the command of the corps. 
“ 1 must wait for orders,” said the 
officer, who was an aide-de-camp of 
Mclas, and inspired with the lethargy 
of his chief. In auotlier moment it 
was too late. The whole body of the 
French horse, thus unchecked, had 
fallen upon the Austrian line before 
it had time to throw itself into 
squares. The battalions, exhausted 
by long fighting, were broken by the 
impulse; they gave way, and the en- 
tire French line advancing, with 
drums heating, pushed their late con- 
querors across the plain. “ Let us 
try but one charge more,” expostu- 
lated Carara with his new leader. 
“ We may check the enemy, and at 
least cover the troops; they may rally 
vet.” He fixed his impatient eyes 
on the immovable aide-de-camp. 
“ Bring me the orders, sir,” was the 
solemn answer. " From whom r” 
burst out Carara — <l from wliom ? 
from the enemy, or the devil V” ex- 
claimed the gallant mutineer, 

w From both, if you please,” was 
the saturnine reply ; “ in the mean- 
time, I order you under arrest.’* 
Carara’ s indignation mastered him; 
he saw all going to ruin. A mighty 
battle lost, perhaps an empire bro- 
ken down, by the formal stupidity of 
a slave of office. He. turned round to 
the regiment, exclaiming, “ Gentle- 
men, since the Geueral sends us no- 
thing hut poltrootiB, let every brave 
man follow me.” The regiment an- 
swered their favourite officer with 
an animating shout, and again rushed 
forward, Nothing could withstand 
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this desperate charge. The lead- 
ing brigade was cut through in, 
all directions, and the column to- 
tally paralyzed. In the universal 
rout, Carara galloped into the spot 
where the eagle-bearer was retreat- 
ing, protected by a confused crowd 
of lancers aud infantry. The Count 
was for the moment alone, lie gave 
his charger the spur, and, with a 
bound, was in the centre of the 
throng. The conflict was keen, but 
short. A sahic blow on the arm that 
held the standard, sheared off arm 
and standard together. Another cut 
liis way through the confused mass 
of pikes and bayonets that pushed 
at him in all quarters, and with a 
knee-wound in his side, and a bul- 
let in his shoulder, both equally uu- 
felt for the time, he daited, eagle in 
hand, out of the melee, and rejoined 
his regiment, who received him with 
shouts of admiration. 

But all was too late. From the 
eminence which the cavalry had 
leached in* this \ictoiiuus charge, the 

whole Austrian infantry was seen iu 
full retreat. 'Hie French masses 
were again covering the plain, and 
the long lines of smoke continually 
advancing towards the camp of Me- 
ins, shewed both that the enemy was 
in overwhelming force, and that the 
General had given up the day. 

.Night was falling-, but the cannon 
still roared far to the west, and the 
flashing of the infantry lire became 
rapidly visible as the dusk thicken- 
ed. it was evident that the field was 
lost, and the Hungarian Guard, now 
left almost alone, looked round for 
the tardy commandant, who was so 
fond of waiting for orders. He was 
nowhere to be found. His orders 
had not called him to join in beat- 
ing the French brigade, and he had 
left the regiment to transact that 
matter for themselves, and galloped 
back to the camp. The only thing 
now to be done was tft reach the 
camp, and endeavour to tover the 
retreat. As they moved off, Carara’ s 
horse startled at something under 
his feet; it was a headless body iu 
the uniform of the Austrian staff. 
The tardy aide-de-camp had better 
have taken his chance even in the 
charge. A twelve-pound shot from 
one of the French heavy guns, had 
rolled across his gallop, and carried 
bis head to the foot of the next tree, 
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where tlie head and tho ball, now lay 
quietly together. 

As the regiment advanced, the 
signs of defeat .grew more frequent 
and fatal. Horse, foot, and artillery, 
crossed each other’s way. Baggage- 
waggons were overthrown, troops 
plundering, guns lying outlie ground 
with their traces cut, and their 
horses floundering to get loose, or 
running wild about the iield. The 
wounded were lying by hundreds, 
scattered over the ground, crying 
vainly to be carried off. Generals, 
that seemed to have lost their senses ; 
Staff as senseless as their Generals ; 
Colonels looking for their regi- 
meuts, and regiments shouting out 
for their Colonels, were hurrying in 
a\\ &\m*X\ous *, — fury, folly, execra- 
tion, frenzy, misery — all were let 
loose ; and, in the mean time, the 
whole mass of 50,000 men were in- 
sensibly pushed to the edge of the 
Bormida. The confusion thickened. 
There had been no lines of retreat 
originally pointed out in* the Gene- 
ral s plan, for lie hud looked on the 
victory as certain. The Bormida was 
a deep and rapid stream, impassable 
on foot or horseback, and with but 
otie crazy bridge, that would have 
broken down with the first baggage- 
waggon. The army was inimitably 
ruined. Tin* report was, that the 
General-in-chief wan either drunk, 
or asleep, or dead. General Zacli, 
the second in command, had been 
seen to fall into the* hands of the 
French dragoons. Klsnitz, the most 
gallant officer of the army, aud 
whose conduct ot the cavalry had 
entitled him to the highest praise, 
had lost an arm l»y a cannon-shot, 
and been carried off the held two 
hours before. All was confusion 
beyond remedy. 

But even in tin* rout 'd ai my there 
were brave spirits Mill, and a few 
regiments of hussars, encouraged by 
the gallant discipline of tin* Hunga- 
rians still i covered the confusion 
from the "immediate lit of the 
enemy. 

It win now dark, and the retreat 
wie: still pushed by the Ficmh, evi- 
dently with the design of throwing 
the whole Ausu inn army into the 
Bormida. By the flash of one of the 
batteries, which had juM commenced 
its fire on tne retreating cu\ .dry, Ca- 

yara saw the countenance of a man 


struggling his way towards him 
through the crowd. With a mixture 
of grief and gladness be recognised 
his friend, the Colonel, who on hear- 
ing the tmnult approach the camp, 
had torn himself out of the surgeon’s 
hands, mounted, and come to share 
the fate of his regiment. There was 
no time for further explanation; for 
a rush of the whole French cavalry 
upon the broken battalions, drove 
them like one vast surge to the brink, 
and another rush drove them in. ( a- 
raru felt himself helplessly whirled 
along iu this living earthquake, and 
the Colonel had only a moment- to 
grasp his friend’s bridle, and lead 
him along with him, when they were 
both plunged in the centre of tho 
Bormida. m 

The torrent was covered with men, 
screaming, plunging, struggling for 
life, stabbing each other and drown- 
ing. By what fortune Carara es- 
caped from this scene of horror, lie 
could not tell. But he at last found 
himself sitting steed less, on the op- 
posite shore, with the colonel hv his 
side. “ You have saved my life, Colo- 
nel/' said lie. “ but to u hat pur- 
pose r It was my wish to haw* died 
in that field, or iu that stream, but 
your friendship was too active." — “ I 
feel that I am dying, Count Carara,” 
said the Colonel, “ it was I who dis- 
entangled you from j’our charger 
and drew you upon the bank. No 
acknowledgments,” said he, with a 
melancholy wave of his hand, “ 1 am 
more than rewarded. If 1 have a con- 
solation at this hour, it is that I can 
disburden my mind of the load of 
wretchedness that has bowed me for 
years. Look upon me. Count ! Have 
you no recollection of these features 
in earlier life W Carara looked in 

vain. “ Have you no remembrance 
then of the name nf Couut Alexander 
Torriano?” His hearer started. He 
had known him for one of the most 
distinguished of his rivals, and one 
with whom he had even disputed the 
Lady Julia's hand at the point of tlie 
sword. “ You knew so much then,” 
said tlie Colonel, with a faint smile, 
** hut you do not know all. I am no 
Hungarian. I loved the incomparable 
woman who is now your wife. Y’ou 
risked your life for her, mid you de- 
served her ; hut tho curse of Italy 
was upon me, and I swore revenge. 

J, could not in honour caU to the field 
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again a roan who had given me my 
lift*. But iny fiendish revenge must 
be fed. Do you remember the night 
when you were attacked coming from 
the fete in Pavia ? The dagger that 
broke in your side? That dagger 
was mine !” Carara half sprang 
from the ground, but the deep de- 
jection of the countenance that now 
looked on him, disarmed all resent- 
ment. 

44 You may well scorn the base- 
ness of the act,” said the dying man ; 
“ but no scorn of yours could equal 
my own. The moment I gave the 
blow, I would have given worlds to 
retract it. 1 was Iran tic when I 
struck it. I was still more frantic 
when 1 saw you fall. I cursed my- 
self in my agony. I would have 
plunged the weapon into my own 
heart; but- l then thought that I had 
left it in yours. I was overwhelmed 
with so hitter a sense of the baseness 
of my crime, that I must have pro- 
claimed my infamy to justice, hut for 
the loss of my senses. I became a 
lunatic. jM> family, for the double 
purpose of my recovery, and absence 
from scenes where every hour threat- 
ened insanity again, sent me into 
Hungary, where a noble branch of 
our house had been long settled. I 
entered the Imperial service, and in 
that sen ice 1 was unhappily com- 
pelled, in the course of a diplomatic 
mission, to \ is.it Italy once more. 
3\ly revenge flamed again. It was a 
canker in my heart; a devil that 
possessed me night and day. I de- 
termined on your destruction. To 
pie tout any compum tioits change 
of mind, l pledged myself by a vow 
at the altar, strange mockery ! to 
accomplish your destruction. But 
not by the pistol or the dagger. Slot 
by tny own hand. I had too fierce a 
consciousness of the agony of my 
first attempt, the scorpion-sting of 
self-reproach was too venomous still 
for me to hazard a new torture. I 
salved my conscience by determining 
to make you the instrument of your 
own ruin. You remember our stu- 
dies in chemistry ?” 

Carara assented. He “ even re- 
membered them with extraordinary 
admiration for the various talent of 
his teacher.” 

44 The time for compliment is 
past,” said his friend. 44 1 found you 

a quick scholar ; hut all my science 


- 1 . 

was for the purpose of -tempting you 
into studies that must bring you un- 
der the eye of our jealous govern* 
ment. I succeeded. But the go- 
vernment foiled me, and 1 found that 
a temporary flii rveil lance *would he 
your highest infliction. I desired 
more. I prompted you to seek the 
Emperor atajteason, and by a route, 
which, to your habits, rendered death 
almost inevitable. Careless of my 
life, if I could extinguish yours, lied 
you into the very region of the ava- 
lanches. We both escaped by mira- 
cle ; and I found that my work was 
to be begun once more. I set to it 
subtilely. i involved you in the ob- 
ligations «f a service, which abound- 
ed in all the chances of ruin to a man 
of spirit and fashion, of susceptibility 
and genius. The hazard table or 
the sword, the dissipations of a pro- 
digal regiment, ami the vices of a 

profligate city, the dagger of the 
bravo, or the risks of the held, all lay 
in wait for the man, whom I honour- 
ed, esteemed, and even loved, but 
whose, death 1 hail sworn by all the 
solemn vows that could pledge the 
resolution of a human being.” 

His voice sank at the words ; a tear 
broke down his cheek, and he fell 
into Carara’s arms. “ 1 have but a few 
words more to flay,” said he ‘reco- 
rding, 44 and I feel it something like 
a sign of Heaven’s mercy, that 1 am 
permitted thus to atone by my shame 
for iny crime. Angry at your con- 
tinued escape, yet delighted at your 
continued advance in honour ; out- 
rageous with myself for my designs 
HiMiust your life, but still desperate- 
ly bound by my vow ; I entered the 
field this day with the determination 
that neither of us should survive. 
But it was to be otherwise. The 
sabre was already raised in my hand 
to strike the blow, when the French- 
man’s bullet struck me. Thank 
Heaven for my fall.” Carara’ a coun- 
tenance shewed the astonished feel- 
ing with which he listened to this re- 
cital on the part of his fellow soldier. 
41 1 cannot die without your forgive- 
ness, Count,” said the Colonel, weak- 
ly, endeavouring to clasp his hand, 
44 1 know, and abhor the whole treach- 
ery of the deed. But I was born an 
Italian — I was reared, ns we all are, 
in the midst of treachery. Revenge 
was inculcated into my frame from 
my first hour, as it is into us all. The 
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night which we passed together in 
your palace, desolated as it was, in 
the presence of your admirable wife, 
who did not know the changed fea- 
tures of tho man whom she had 
scorned ; even that night was a new 
fount of lire in my soul— it roused the 
undying worm again in me — it shed 
deadly poison in every vein; but all 
ifv at an end. And now let me do one 
ljast act of justice to myself. While I 
lay in theigony of a wound this day, 
which I knew to be mortal, 1 heard 
that the regiment were retiring, and 
that all was JovSt. My revenge was 
gone. A brighter spirit had dawned 
"upon my mind, even on that bed. I 
rose, agaiust all remonstrance, with a 
determination to expend the last 
wreck of a worthless and unhappy 
life in rescuing yours. I forced my 
feeble way through the route with 
that sole purpose. 1 found you in a 
spot which must have been your 
grave. At the moment when the 
French battery were preparing to 
throw in a fire which must have torn 
every man within rantre to pieces, l 
turned your horse’s head into the 
stream. There was but the choice of 
hazards, and, thank Heaven, 1 chose 


fortunately for my gallaitt and gene- 
rous friend.” His voice faded away 
into a whisper as he spoke; he at- 
tempted 'a few inarticulate words 
more, and Jay clasping Oarara’shand. 
Tiie roar of the French gunB, as they 
drove the last remnant of the unfor- 
tunate army over the bridge of the 
Bormida, were, the requiem to the 
warrior. Carara caught" his last 
breath, and bore him in his arms to 
the little church, which stood likeau 
asylum of peace in the midst of tho 
turbulence and horrors of war. The 
solitary priest who remained, laid 
him in an honourable grave. 

The French victory instantly 
changed the face of affairs in the 
north of Italy. Bonaparte, eager to 
conciliate all parties, and fond of po- 
pularity among his countrymen, 
commanded that all the injuries done 
by the preceding government, should 
cease, all the losses he compensated, 
and all the exiles restored. Padua 
came under the general change, ami 
the Count Carara saw himself once 
more a proud husband, a happy fa- 
ther, and the lord of an inheritance 
worthy of his trials aud his name. 


’Vnntdd't# Rulfanlyrii' and Company, Paul's Work, Edinburgh* 
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Part I. 


The condition of the Roman Km- 
perors has never yet been fully ap- 
preciated ; nor lias it bedn sufficient- 
ly perceived in what respects it was 
absolutely unique. There; was but one 
Rome: no other city, as wo. are sa- 
tisfied by the collation of many facts, 
either of ancient or modern times, 
has ever rivalled this astonishing me- 
tropolis in the grandeur* of magni- 
tude; and not many — if we except 
the cities of Greece, none at all— in 
the grandeur of architectural dis- 
play. Speaking even of London, vve 
ought iu all reason to say — the JYa» 
tion of London, and not the City of 
London ; hut of Rome in her palmy 
days, nothing less could he said in 
the naked severity of logic. A mil- 
lion and a half of souls — that pecu- 
lation, apurt from any other distinc- 
tions, is per se for Londou a justify- 
ing ground for such a classification ; 
a fortiori , then, will it belong to a city 
which counted from one horn to the 
other of its mighty suburbs not less 
than four millions of inhabitants* at 
the very least, as we resolutely main- 
tain after reviewing all that has been 
written on that much vexed theme, 


and very probably half as many 
more. Republican Rome had her 
prerogative tribe; the earth has its 
prerogative, city; and that city was 
Rome. 

As was the city, such was its 
prince — mysterious, solitary, unique. 
Each was to the other an adequate 
counterpart, each reciprocally that 
perfect mirror which reflected, as it 
were in alia materia , those incom- 
municable attributes of grandeur, 
that under the same shape and de- 
nomination never upon this earth 
were destined to be revived. Rome 
lias not been repeated ; neither has 
Ciesar. Ubi C cesar, ibi Roma — was 
a maxim of Roman jurisprudence. 
And the same maxim may be trans- 
lated into a wider meaning ; in which 
it becomes true also for our histori- 
cal experience. Ciesar and Rome 
have flourished and expired toge- 
ther. The illimitable attributes of 
the Roman prince, boundless and 
comprelienai ve as the universal air,— 
like that also bright and apprehen- 
sible to the most vagrant eye, yet in 
parts (and those not far removed) 
unfathomable as outer darkness, (for 


* Concerning thin question — once bo fervidly debated, yet so un profitably for the 
final adjudication, and in some respects we may add so erroneously,— on a future 
occasion. ^ 
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no chamber in a dungeon could 
shroud in more impenetrable con- 
cealment a deed of murder than the 
upper chambers of the air,) — these 
attributes, so impressive to the ima- 
gination, and which all the subtlety 
of the Roman* wit could as little 
fathom as the fleets of Ctesar could 
traverse the Polar basin, or unlock 
the gates of the Pacific, are best 
symbolized, and find their most a]>- 
propriate exponent, in the. illimitable 
city itself — that Rome, whose centre, 
the Capitol, was immovable as Tone- 
rifle or Atlas, but whose circumfer- 
ence was shadowy — uncertain — rest- 
less, and advancing as the frontiers 
of her all-conquering empire, it is 
false to say that with Osar came 
the destruction of Roman greatness. 
Peace, hollow rhetoricians ! Until 
Caesar came, Rome was a minor; 
by him, she attained her majority, 
and fulfilled her destiny. Cains Ju- 
lius, you say, deflowered the virgin 
purity of her civil liberties. Doubt- 
less, then, Rome had risen immacu- 
late from the arms of Syliu and of 
Marius. But, if it were Caius Julius 
who deflowered Rome, if under him 
she forfeited her dowery of civic pu- 
rity, if to him she first unloosed her 
maiden zone, then be it affirmed 
boldly— that she reserved her great- 
est favours for the noblest of her 
wooers, and we may plead the justi- 
fication of Palronhrid're lor his mo- 
ther’s transgression with the lion- 
hearted king— such a sin was self- 
ennobled. Did Julius deflower Koine? 
Then, by that consummation, lie cau- 
sed her to fulfil the functions of her 
nature ; he compelled her to ex- 
change the imperfect and inchoate 
condition of a mere famina for the 
perfections of a mvher . And, meta- 
phor apart, we maintain that Rome 
lost no liberties by the mighty Ju- 
lius. That which in tendency, and 
bv the spirit of her institutions— that 
which, by her very corruptions and 
abuses co-operating with her laws, 
Rome promised and involved in the 


germ— even that, and nothing Ices 
or different, did Rome unfold and ac- 
complish under this Julian violence. 
The rape [if such it were) of Cirsar, 
her final Romulus, completed for 
Rome that which the rape under 
Romulus, her earliest (’icsar, had 
prosperously begun. And thus by 
one godlike man was a nation-city 
matured ; and from the everlasting 
and nameless f city was a man pro- 
duced— capable of taming her indo- 
mitable nature, and of forcing her to 
immolate her wild virginity to the 
suite best fitted for the destined 
u mother of empires.” Peace, then, 
rhetoricians, false threnodists of false 
liberty! hollow chanters over the 
ashes of a hollow republic ! Without 
Osar, we affirm a thousand times 
that there would have been no per- 
fect Rome ; and, but for Rome, there 
could have been no such man as 
Ciesar. 

Both then were immortal ; each 
worthy of each. And the Cm vujt'l 
nihil moult’ uni secundum of the poof, 
was as true of one as of the other, 
l or, if by comparison with Rome 
oilier cities were hut villages, with 
even more propnrty it may be as- 
serted, that alter the Roman C'.i*mu\s 
all modern kings, kesars, or empe- 
rors, are more phantoms of royalty. 
The ('lesnr of Western Home— lie 
only of all earthly potentates, pastor 
to come, could be said to reign us ;l 
Monarch, that is, as a solitary king. 
He was not the greatest of princes, 
simply because there was no other 
but himself. There were doubtless 
a few outlying rulers, of unkmnvii 

names and titles upon the margin** 
of his empire, there were tributary 
lieutenants and barbarous rvyuh , the 
nlW’urc vassals of his sceptre, whose 
homage was offered on the lowest 
step of hisihrone,and scarcely known 
to him hut as objects of disdain. But 
these feudatories could no more 
break the unity of his empire, which 
embraced the whole o<«v/ni» — the to- 
tal habitable w orld as then known to 


* Or even <»f modern wit; w if ness the vain attempt of so many eminent ji'm, 
and illustrious Anti censors, to explain in self-con^iUrncy the differing functions of 
the Roman Cirsar, and in what sense he was lajibua solutu *. The origin of this dif- 
ficulty we ttbull soon understand. 

f A amelixM city. The true name of Hume it was a point of religion to conceal; 
and in fuct it was never leveuled. 
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geography, or recognised by the muse 
of History— than at this day the Bri- 
tish empire on the sea can be brought 
into question or made conditional, 
because some chief of Owhyhee or 
Tongataboo should proclaim a mo- 
mentary independence of the British 
trident, or should even offer a tran- 
sient outrage to her sovereign flag. 
Such a tempeslas in maiuld might raise 
a brief uproar in his little native ar- 
chipelago, but too feeble to reach 
the shores of Europe by an echo — 
or to ascend by so much as an in- 
fantine susurrus to the ears of the 
British Neptune. Parthia, it is true, 
might pretend to the dignity of an 
empire. But her sovereigns, though 
fitting in the seat of the great King, 
(l fanout,) were no longer the rulers 
of a vast and polished nation. They 
were regarded as barbarians — potent 
only by their standing army, not 
upon the larger basis oi’ci vie strength; 
and, even under this limitation, they 
were supposed to owe more to the 
circumstances of their position — 
their climate, their remoteness, and 
their inaccessibility except through 
arid and sultry deserts — than to in- 
trinsic resources, such as could be 
permanently relied on in a serious 
trial of strength between the two 
powers. The kings of Parthia, there- 
fore, were fa»* euough from being re- 
garded in the light of antagonist 
forces to the majesty of Rome. And, 

these withdrawn from the compari- 
son, who else was there — what prince, 
what king, what potentate of any de- 
nomination, to break the universal 
calm, that through centuries conti- 
nued to lave, as with the quiet 
undulations of summer lakes, the 
sacred footsteps of the Csrsareaifc 
throne? The Byzantine court, which, 
merely as the inheritor of some frag- 
ments from that august throne, was 
diunk with excess of pride, sur- 
rounded itself with elaborate ex- 
pressions of a grandeur beyond what 
mortal eyes were supposed able to 
sustain. 

These fastidious, and sometimes 
fantastic ceremonies, origiually de- 
vised as the very extremities of anti- 
barbarism, were often themselves 
but too nearly allied in spirit to the 
Barbaresque in taste, in reality, 
some parts of the Byzantine court 
ritual were arranged in the same 


spirit as that of China of the Birman 
Empire ; or fashioned by anticipa- 
tion, as one might think, on the prac- 
tice of that Oriental Cham, who daily 
proclaims by sound of trumpet to 
the kings in the four corners of the 
earth — that they, having dutifully 
awaited the close of his dinner, may 
now with his royal license go to their 
own. 

From such veRtiges of derivative 
grandeur, propagated to ages so re- 
mote from itself, and sustained by 
maimers so different from the spirit * 
of her own, — we may faintly mea- 
sure the strength of the original im- 
pulse given to the feelings of men by 
the sacred majesty of the Roman 
throne. How potent must that splen- 
dour have been, whose mere reflec- 
tion shot rays upon a distant crown, 
under another heaven, and across 
the wilderness of fourteen centuries ! 
Splendour, thus transmitted, thus 
sustained, and thus imperishable, 
argues a transcendent in the basis of 
radical power. Broad and deep must 
those, foundations have been laid, 
which could support an K arch of 
empire” rising to that giddy altitude 
— an altitude which sufficed to bring 
it within the ken of posterity to the 
sixtieth generation. 

Power is measured by resistance. 
Upon such a scale, if it were applied 
with skill, the relations of greatness 
in Home to the greatest of all that 
lias gone before her, and has yet 
come after her, would first be ade- 
quately revealed. The youngest read- 
er will know that the grandest forms 
in which the collective might of the 
human race has manifested itself, 
are the four monarchies. Four times 
have the distributive forces of na- 
tions gathered themselves, under the 
strong compression of the sword, 
into mighty aggregates— denomina- 
ted Universal Umpires y or Monarch- 
ies. These are noticed in the Holy 
Scriptures ; and it Is upou their war- 
rant that men have supposed no fifth 
monarchy or universal empire pos- 
sible in an earthly sense; but that, 
whenever such on empire arises, it 
will have Christ for Its head ; in 
other words, that no fifth monarchia 
can take place until Christianity 
shall have b wallowed up all other 
forms of religion, and shall hare ga- 
thered the whole family of man into 
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one fold under one all-conquering 
Shepherd. Heme* the fanatics of 
UijO, who proclaimed Jesus for their 
King, and who did sincerely antici- 
pate his near advent in great power, 
and under some personal manifesta- 
tion, were usually styled Fifth-Mo- 
narchists . 

However, waving the question (in- 
teresting enough in itself)— Whether 
upon earthly principles a fifth uni- 
versal empire could by possibility 
arise in the present condition of 
knowledge for man imli\ i dually, and 
of organization for man in general — 
this question waved, and confining 
ourselves to the comparison of those 
four monarchies which actually have 
existed, — of the Assyrian or earliest, 
wc may remark, that it found men 
in no state of cohesion. This cause, 
which came in aid of its first found- 
ation, would probably continue ; and 
would diminish the intensity of the 
power in the same proportion as it 
promoted its cxltnf.ion. This mo- 
narchy would be absolute only by 
the personal preseuceofthe monarch; 
elsewhere, from mere defect of orga- 
nization, it would and must betray 
the total imperfections of an ele- 
mentary state, and of a first experi- 
ment. More by the weakness inhe- 
rent in such a constitution, than by 
its own strength, did the Persian 
spear prevail against the Assyrian. 
Two centuiies re\olved, seven or 
eight generations, when Alexander 
found himself in the wune position 
as Cyrus for building a third mo- 
narchy, and aided by the selfsame 
vices of luxurious effeminacy in bis 
enemy, confronted with the selfsame 
virtues of enterprise and hardihood 
iu his compatriot soldiers. The na- 
tive Persians, in the earliest arid very 
limited import of that name, were a 
poor and hardy race of mountaineers. 
So were the men of Maced on ; and 
neither one tribe nor the otherTound 
any adequate resistance iu the luxu- 
rious occupants of Babylonia. We, 
may add, with'respect to these two 
earliest monarchies, that the Assy- 
rian was undefined with regard to 


space, and the Persian fugitive with 
regard to time. But for the third — 
the Grecian or Macedonian — wo 
know that the arts of civility, and of 
civil organization, had made great 
progress before the Homan strength 
was measured against it. In Mace- 
don, iu Achaia, in^Jyria, in Asia 
Minor, in Egypt, — every where the 
members of tins empire had begun 
to knit ; the cohesion was far closer, 
the developeinent of their resources 
more complete ; the resistance there- 
fore by many hundred degrees more 
formidable: consequently, by the 
fairest inference, the power in that 
proportion greater which laid the 
foundations 'of this last great mo- 
narchy. It is probable, indeed, both 
a priori and upon the evidence of 
various facts which have survived, 
that each of the four great empires 
successively triumphed over an anta- 
gonist barbarous in comparison of 
itself, and each hy and through that 
very superiority iu the arts and po- 
licy ot civilisation. 

Koine, therefore, which came last 
in the succession, and swallowed up 
the three great powers that had st i <- 
atiui cast the human race into one 
mould, and had brought them under 
the unity of a single will, entered 
l>v inheritance upon all that its pre- 
decessors in that career had appro- 
pi luted, hut in a condition ot far 
ampler dei elopement. Estimated 
merely hy longitude and latitude, 
the territory of the Human Empire 
was the finest by much that has 
ever fallen under a single sceptre. 
Amongst modern umpire*, doubtless, 

the Spanish of the 10th century, and 
the British of the present, cannot but 
4>e admired as prodigious growths 
out of so small a stem. In that view 
they will be endless monuments in 
attestation of the marvels which 
are lodged in civilisation. Hut con- 
sidered in and for itself, and with no 
reference to the proportion of the 
creating forces, each of these em- 
pires has the great defect of being 
disjointed, and even insusceptible of 
perfect union. It is in fact no vincu- 


, Tins we menti/tn, because a great error has been sometimes committed in ex- 
posing their error, that consisted— not in supposing that for a fifth time men were 
to be gathered undei one sceptre, and that sceptre wielded by Jcmis Christ— but in 
supposing that this great era had then arrived, or that with no deeper moral revolu- 
tion jntm couid be fitted for that yoke. 
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lum of social organization which lield 
them together, but the ideal vincu- 
lum of a common fealty, and of sub- 
mission to the same sceptre. This 
is not like the tie of manners, opera- 
tive even where it is not perceived, 
but like the distinctions of geography 
—existing to-day, forgotten to-inor- 
row — and abolished by a strokes of 
the pen, or a trick of diplomacy. 
Russia, again, a mighty empires, as 
respects the simple grandeur of mag- 
nitude, builds her power upon steri- 
lity. She has it in her power to se- 
duce an invading foe into vast circles 
of starvation, of which the radii mea- 
sure a thousand leagues. Frost and 
sn o ware confederates of her strength. 
She is strong by her very weakness. 
Rut Home laid a belt about the Me- 
diterranean of a thousand miles in 
breadth; and within that zone she 
comprehended not only all the great 
cities of the ancient world, but so 
perfectly did she lay the garden of 
the world in every climate, and for 
every mode of natural wealth, within 
her own ring-fence, that since that 
era no laud, not part and parcel of 
the Roman Empire, has e\er risen 
into strength and opulence, except 
where unusual artificial industry has 
availed to counteract the tendencies 
of nature. So entirely had Home 
engrossed whatsoever was rich by 
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the mere bounty* of native endow- 

ment. 

Vast, therefore, unexampled, im- 
measurable, was the basis of natural 
power upon which theRoman throne 
reposed. The military force which 
put Rome, in possession of this inor- 
dinate power, was certainly in some 
respects artificial; hut the power it- 
self was natural, and not subject to 
the ebbs and flows which attend the 
commercial empires of our days, 
(for all are in part commercial.) The 
depression, the reverses, of Rome, 
were confined to one shape— famine; 
a terrific shape doubtless, hut one 
which levies its penalty of suffering, 
not, by elaborate processes that do 
not exhaust their total cycle in less 
than long periods of years. Fortu- 
nately for those who survive, no ar- 
rears of misery are allowed by this 
scourge of ancient days;* the total 
penalty is paid down at once. As 
respected the hand of man, Rome 
slept for ages in absolute security. 
She could suffer only by the wrath 
of Providence ; and, so long as she 
continued to be. Rome, for many a 
generation she only of all the mo- 
narchies has feared no mortal hand :f 

“ God and his Son except. 

Created tiling nought valued she nor 
shunned.” 
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* Of finch nt duns — for it is remarkable, and it servos to mark an indubitable pro- 
gress of mankind, that, before the Christum era, famines were of frequent occur- 
rence in countries the most civilized ; Afterwards they became rare, and latterly have 
entirely altered their character into occasional dealt I is. 

| Unless that hand were her own armed against herself; upon which topic there 
is a burst of noble eloquence in one of the ancient Panegyrici, when haranguing the 
Emperor Theodosius : ** Thou, Home 1 that having once suffered by the madness 
of Ciuna, and of the cruel Marius raging from banishment, and of Sylla, that won his 
wreath of prosperity from thy til ‘■listers, and of (Vsar compassionate to the dead, 
didst shudder at every blast ol the trumpet filled by the breath of civil commotion,— 
thou, that besides the wreck of thy soldiery perishing on either side, didst bewail, 
amongst thy spectacles of domestic woe, the luminaries of thy Senate extinguished, 
the heads of thy consuls fixed upon a halberd, weeping for ages over thy self-slaugh- 
tered Catos, thy headless Ciceros ( truncosf/uc Cicerone*), and unburied Pompeys 
to whom the party madness of thy own children had wrought in every age heavier 
woe than the Carthaginian thundering at thy gates, or the Gnul admitted within thy 
walls; on whom, (Emafhia more fatal than the day of Allia, Collina more dis- 
mal than Canme, had inflicted such deep memorials of wounds, that from hitter ex- 
perience of thy own valour, no enemy whs to thee so formidable as thyself; — thou, 
Rome ! didst now for the first time behold a civil war issuing in a hallowed prospe- 
rity, a soldiery appeased, recovered Italy, ami for thyself liberty established. Now 
first in thy long annuls thou didst rest from a civil war in such a peace that righte- 
ously, and with maternul tenderness, thou mightst claim for it the honours of a civic 
triumph.** 
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That the possessor and wielder of 
such enormous power — power alike 
admirable for its extent, for its in- 
tensity, and for its consecration from 
all counter-forces which could re- 
strain it, or endunger it — should be 
regarded as sharing in the attributes 
of supernatural beings, is no more 
than might naturally be expected. 
All other known power in human 
hands lias either been extensive, but 
wanting in intensity — or intense, but 
wanting in extent— or, thirdly, liable 
to permanent control and hazard 
from some antagonist power com- 
mensurate with itself. But the Ro- 
man power, in its centuries of gran- 
deur, involved every mode of 
strength, with absolute immunity 
from all kinds and degrees of weak- 
ness. It ought not, therefore, to sur- 
prise us that the Emperor, as the de- 
positary of this charmed power, 
should have been looked upon as a 
sacred person, and the Imperial fa- 
mily considered a * divina domus/ It 
is an error to regard this as excess 
of adulation, or as built originally 
upon hypocrisy. Undoubtedly the 
expressions of this feeling are some- 
times gross and overcharged, as wo 
find them in the very greatest of the 
Roman poets : for example, it shocks 
us to find a fine writer in anticipa- 
ting the future canonization of his 
patron, and his instalment amongst 
the heavenly hosts, begging him to 
keep his distance? warily from this or 
that constellation, and to be cautious 
of throwing his weight into either 
hemisphere, until the scale of pro- 
portions were accurately adjusted. 
These doubtless are passages de- 
grading alike to the poet and his 
subject. But why ? Not because 
they ascribe to the Emperor a sanc- 
tity" which lie had not in the minds 
of men universally, or which even 
to the writer’s feeling was exaggera- 
ted, but because it was expressed 
coarsely, and as a physical power: 
now. every thing physical is measu- 
rable by weight, motion, and resist- 
ance ; nnd is therefore definite. 
But, the very essence of whatsoever 
5s supernatural lies in the indefinite. 
That power, therefore, with which 
the minds of men invested the Em- 
peror, was vulgarized by this coarse 
translation into the region of phy- 
sics. Else it is evident, that any 
j>ower which, by standing above all 


human control, occupies the next 
relation to superhuman modes of 
authority, must be invested by all 
minds alike with some dim and un- 
defined relation to the sanctities of 
the next world. Thus, for instance, 
the Pope, as the father of Catholic 
Christendom, could not hut be view- 
ed with awe by any Christian of 
deep feeling, as standing in some re- 
lation to the true and unseen Father 
of the spiritual body. Nay, consi- 
dering that even false religions, as 
those of Pagan mythology, have 
probably never been utterly stripped 
of all vestige of truth, but that every 
such mode of error lias perhaps been 
designed as a process, and adapted 

by Providence to the case of those 
who were capable of admitting no 
more perfect shape of truth — even 
the heads of such superstitions (the 
Dalai Lama, for instance) may not 
unreasonably be presumed as with- 
in the cognizance and special pro- 
tection of Heaven. Much more may 
this be supposed of him to whose 
care was confided the weightier part 
of the human race ; who had it in 
his power to promote or to suspend 
the progress of human improve- 
ment; and of whom, and the mo- 
tions of whose will, the very pro- 
phets of Judea took cognizance. No 
nation, and no king, was utterly di- 
vorced from the councils of Cod. 
Palestine, as a central chamber of 
God’s administration, stood in some 
relation to all. It has been re- 
marked, as a mysterious and signifi- 
cant tact, that the founders of the 

Great Empires all had some con- 
nexion, more or less, with the 
Temple of Jerusalem. Melancthon 
even observes it in his Sketch of 
Universal History, as worthy of no- 
tice— that Pompey died, as it were, 
within sight of that very Temple 
which he had polluted. Let us not 
suppose that Paganism, or Pagan 
nations, were therefore excluded 
from the concern and tender interest 
of Heaven. They also had their 
place allowed. And we may be sure 
that, amongst tliem, the Roman Em- 
peror, as the great- accountant for 
the happiness of more men, and men 
more cultivated, than ever before 
were intrusted to the motions of a 
single will, had a special— -singular 
•—and mysterious relation to the 
secret counsels of Heaven. 
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Even we, therefore, may lawfully 
attribute some sanctity to the Ro- 
man Emperor. That the Romans 
diji so with absolute sincerity is cer- 
tain. The altars of the Emperor had 
a twofold consecration; to violate 
them — was the double crime of trea- 
son and heresy. In his appearances 
of state and ceremony, the lire, the 
sacred fire, M — was carried in 
ceremonial solemnity before him; 
and every other circumstance of 
divine worship attended Lhe Empe- 
ror in his lifetime . ,k 

To this view of the Imperial cha- 
racter and relations must be added 
one single circumstance, which in 
some measure altered the whole for 
the individual who happened to fill 
the office. The Emperor rb. facto 
might be viewed under two aspects : 
there was the man, and there was the 
office. In his office he was immor- 
tal and sacred : but as a question 
might still he raised, by means of a 
mercenary army, as to the claims 
of the particular individual who at 
any time filled the office, the very 
sanctity and privilege of the charac- 
ter with which In* was clothed might 
actually he turned against himself ; 
and here it K at this point, that the 
character of Roman Emperor be- 
came truly and mysteriously awful, 
(iihhon has taken notice of the ex- 
tnioi dinarv situation of a subject in 
the Komau Empire who should at- 
tempt to fly from the math of the 
crown. Such was the ubiquity of 
the Emperor that this was absolute- 
ly hopeless. Except amongst path- 
less deserts or barbarous nomads, it 
was impossible to find even a tran- 
sient sanctuary from the Imperial 
pursuit. If he went down to the 
sea, there he met the Emperor: if he 
took the wings of the morning, and 
fled to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, there also was the Emperor or 
his lieutenants. But the same omni- 
presence of Imperial anger and re- 
tribution which withered the hopes 
of the poor humble prisoner, met 
and confounded the Emperor him- 
self, when hurled from his giddy ele- 
vation by some fortunate rival. All 
the kingdom** of the earth, to one in 
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that situation* became but so many 
wards of the same infinite prison* 
Flight, if it were even successful for 
the moment, did but a little retard 
his inevitable doom. And so evident 
was this, that hardly in one instance 
did the fallen prince attempt to fly ; 
hut .passively met the death which 
was inevitable, in the very spot 
where ruin had overtaken him. Nei- 
ther was it possible even for a mer- 
ciful conqueror to shew mercy; for, 
in the presence of an army so mer- 
cenary and factious, his own safety 
was hut too deeply involved in the 
extermination of rival pretenders to 
the crown. 

Such, amidst the sacred security 
and inviolability of the office, was the 
hazardous tenure of the individual. 
Nor did his dangers always arise from 
persons in the rank of competitors 
and rivals. Sometimes it menaced 
him in quarters which his eye had 
never penetrated, and from enemies 
too obscure to have reached his ear. 
By way of illustration we will cite a 
case from the life of the Emperor 
Commodus, which is wild enough to 
have furnished the plot of a romance 
— though as well authenticated as 
any other passage in that reign. The 
story is narrated by llerodian, and 
the circumstances are these: — A 
slave of noble qualities, and of mag- 
nificent person, having liberated 
himself from the degradations of 
bondage, determined to avenge hie 
own wrongs by inflicting continual 
terror upon the town and neighbour- 
hood which had witnessed Ids humi- 
liation. For this purpose he resort- 
ed to the. woody recesses of the pro- 
vince (somewhere in the modern 
Transylvania), and attracting to his 
wild encampment as many fugitives 
as he could, by degrees lie succeed- 
ed in forming and training a very 
formidable troop of freebooters. 
Partly from the energy of his own 
nature, and partly from the neglect 
and remissness of the provincial ma- 
gistrates, the robber captain rose 
from less to more, until he had 
formed a little army equal to the 
task of assaulting fortified, cities. In 
this stage of his adventures he en- 
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* The fact is, that the Emperor was more of a sacred and divine creature in his 
lifetime that) after his death. His consecrated character as a living ruler was a 
truth ; his canonization a fiction of tenderness to his memory* 
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countered and defeated several of 
the Imperial officers commanding 
large detachments of troops ; and at 
length grew of consequence suffi- 
cient to draw upon himself the Em- 
peror’s eye, and the honour of his 
personal displeasure. In high wrath 
and disdain at the insults offered to 
hi* eagles by this fugitive slave, 
Com modus fulminated against him 
such an edict as left him no hope of 
much longer escaping with impunity. 

Public vengeance was now awa- 
kened; the Imperial troops were 
inarching from every quarter upon the 
same centre ; and the slave became 
sensible that in a very short space of 
time he must be surrounded and de- 
stroyed. In this desperate situation 
he took a desperate resolution : he 
assembled his troops, laid before 
them his plan, concerted the various 
steps for carrying it into effect, and 
then dismissed them as independent 
wanderers. So ends thd first chapter 
of the tale. 

The next opens in the passes of 
the Alps, whither by various routes, 
of seven or eight hundred miles in 
extent, these men had threaded their 
way in manifold disguises through 
the very midst of the Emperor's 
camps. According to this man’s gi- 
gantic enterprise, in which the means 
were as audacious as the purpose, 
the, conspirators were to rendezvous, 
and first to recognise each other at 
the gates of Rome. From the Da- 
nube to the Tiber did this band of 
robbers severally pursue their peril- 
ous routes through all the difficul- 
ties of the road and the jealousies of 
the military stations, sustained by 
t)ie mere thirst of vengeance— ven- 
geance against that mighty foe whom 
they knew only by ' his proclama- 
tions against themselves. Every 
thing continued to prosper; the 
conspirators met under the walls of 
Rome ; the final details were arran- 
ged ; and those also would have 
prospered but for a trifling accident. 
The seasqq was one of general car- 
nival at Rome ; and, by the help of 
those disguises which the license of 
this festal time allowed, the mur- 
derers were to have penetrated as 
masquers to the Emperor’s retire- 
ment, when a casual word or two 
awoke the suspicions of a sentinel. 
One of the conspirators was arrest- 
ed \ under the terror and uncertainty 


of the moment, he made much am- 
pler discoveries than were expected 
of him ; the other accomplices were 
secured : and Commodus was deli- 
vered from the uplifted daggers of 
those who had sought him by 'mouths 
of patient wanderings, pursued 
through all the depths of the Illyrian 
forests, and the difficulties of the 
Alpine passes. It is not easy to find 
words commensurate to the energe- 
tic hardihood of aslave— who, by way 
of answer and reprisal to an edict 
which consigned him to persecution 
and death, determines to cross Eu- 
rope in quest of its author, though 
no less a person than the master of 
the world — to seek him out in the 
inner recesses of his capital city and 
his private pnlace — and there to lodge 
a dagger in his heart, as the adequate 
reply to the Imperial sentence of 
proscription against himself. 

Such, amidst his superhuman 
grandeur and consecrated powers of 
the Roman Emperor's off ice, were the 
extraordinary perils which menaced 
the individual, and the peculiar frail- 
ties of his condition. Wur is it pos- 
sible that these circumstances of 
violent opposition can be better illus- 
trated than in this tale of Hcrodian. 
Whilst the Emperor’s mighty arms 
were stretched out to arrest some 
potentate in the heart of Asia, a poor 
slave is silently and stealthily creep- 
ing round the base of the Alps, with 
the purpose of winning his way as a 
murderer to the Imperial bed-cham- 
ber ; Caesar is watching some mighty 
rebel of the Orient, at a distance of 
two thousand leagues, and he over- 
looks the dagger which is at his own 
heart. In short, all the heights and 
the depths which belong to mail as 
aspirers, all the contrasts of glory 
and meanness, the extremities of what 
is his highest and lowest in human 
possibility, — all met in the situation of 
the Roman Caesars, and have com- 
bined to make them the most inte- 
resting studies which history has fur- 
nished. 

This, as a general proposition, will 
be readily admitted. But meantime 
it is remarkable that, no field has been 
less trodden than the private memo- 
rials of those very Ciesars ; whilst at 
the same time it is equally remark- 
able, in concurrence with that subject 
for wonder, that precisely with the 
first of the Cajsars commences the 
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first page of what in modem times sometimes known, but very rarely 
we understand by Anecdotes. Sue- any part of their private and per- 
tonius is the earliest writer in that sonal history. We must of course 
department of biography ; so far as commence with the mighty founder 
we know, he may be held first to of the Caisars. In his case we can- 
have devised it as a mode of history, not expect so much of absolute no- 
The six writers, whose sketches are velty as in that of those who succeed, 
collected under the general title of But if, in this first instance, we are 
the Augustan History y folio wed in the forced to touch a little upon old 
same track. Though full of enter- things, wc shall confine ourselves as 
tain men t, and of the most curious much as possible to those which are 
researches, they are all of them on- susceptible of new aspects. For the 
tirely unknown, except to a few ela- whole gallery of those who follow, 
borate scholars. We purpose to col- wc can undertake that the memo- 
lect from these obscure, but most in- rials which we shall bring forward, 
teresting memorialists, afew sketches may be looked upon as belonging 
and biographical portraits of these pretty much to what has hitherto 
great princes, whose public life is been a sealed book. 

THE FIRST C.ttSAR. 

Tin; character of the first GVcsar transcending all example of his own 
has perhaps never been worse appre- or the previous age, and as a man of 
dated than by him who in one sense general literature so much beyond his 
described it best — that in, with most contemporaries, except Cicero, that 
force and eloquence wherever he he looked down e\en upon the bril- 
really did comprehend it. This wan liant Sv 11a as an illiterate person, — to 
Lucan, who lias nowhere exhibited class such a man with the race of 
more brilliant rhetoric, nor wander- furious destroyers exulting in the 
ed more from the truth, than in the desolations they spread, is to err not 
contrasted portraits of 0\sar and by an individual trait, but by the 
Pompey. The famous line — “ Nil whole genus. The Attilas and the 
actum repulans si quid superessrt Tamerlanes, who rejoice in avowing 
agendum" — is a fine feature of the themselves the scourges of God, and 
real character, finely expressed. But the special instruments of his wrath, 
if it had been Lucan’s purpose (as have no one feature of affinity to the 
possibly, with a view to Pompey’s polished and humane C’tesar, and 
benefit, in some respects it was) would as little have comprehended 
utterly and extravagantly to falsify his character, as he could have re- 
the character of the great Dictator, sported theirs. Kven Cato, the un- 
hy no single trait could be more ef- worthy hero of Lucan, might have 
factually have fulfilled that purpose, suggested to him a little more truth 
nor in fewer words, than by this in this instance, by a celebrated re- 
expressive passage — “ Gaudtnsquc mark which he made on the rharac- 
viam fccisse ruintV* Such a trait teristic distinction of Ca*sar, in com- 
would be almost extravagant applied parison with other revolutionary dis- 
even to Marius, who (though in many turbeis ; for, whereas others had 
respects a perfect model of Roman attempted the overthrow of the state 
grandeur, massy, columnar, itnper- in a continued paroxysm of fury, aud 
turbable, and more perhaps than any in a state of mind resembling the 
one man recorded in history capable lunacy of intoxication, that Cwsar, 
of justifying the bold illustration of on the contrary, among that whole 
that character in Horace — “ Si frac - class of civil disturbers, u yib the only 
tus illabatur or bis, impavidum ferient one who had come to the task in a 
ruina’’) had, however, a ferocity in ids temper of sobriety and moderation, 
character, and a touch of the devil (unum accessisse sobrium ad rempub- 
in him, very rarely united with the licam delendam.) 
same tranquil intrepidity. But for In reality, Lucan did not think as 
Ca»sar, the all-accomplished states- he w rote. He had a purpose to serve; 
man, the splendid orator, the man of and, in an age when to act like a free- 
elegant habits and polished taste, the man was no longer possible, he de- 
patron of the fine arts in a degree termined at least to write in that eba- 
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tartar. It is probable also, tliat he 
wrote with a vindictive or a mali- 
cious feeling towards Nero ; and, as 
the single means lie bad for gratify- 
ing that, resolved upon sacrificing 
the grandeur of Caesar’s character 
wherever it should be found possi- 
ble. Meantime, in spite of himself, 
Lucan for ever betrays his lurking 
consciousness of the truth. Nor are 
there any testimonies to Caesar’s vast 
superiority more memorably point- 
ed than those which are indirectly 
and involuntarily extorted from this 
Catonie poet by the course of his 
narration. Never, for example, was 
there within the same compass of 
wouls, a more emphatic expression 
of Osar’s essential and inseparable 
grandeur of thought, which could not 
be disguised or be laid aside for an 
instant, than is found in the three ca- 
sual words — In 'foci Its prim la taqui. 
The very mould, it seems, by Lu- 
can’s confession, of his trivial con- 
versation was regal : nor could lie, 
even to serve a purpose, abjure it for 
so much as a casual purpose. The 
acts of (Vsar speak also the same 
language; and as these are less sus- 
ceptible of a false colouring than the 
features of a general character, we 
find this poet of liberty, in the midst 
of one continuous effort to distort the 
truth, and to dress up two scenical 
heroes, forced l»v the mere necessi- 
ties of history into a reluctant ho- 
mage to (Vsar's supremacy of mo- 
ral grandeur. 

Of so great a man it must he in- 
teresting to know all the well-attest- 
ed opinions which bear upon topics 
of universal interest to human na- 
ture; as indeed no others stood much 
chance of preservation, unless it. were 
f i urn as minute and curious a collect- 
or of mtrctbitiffe as Suetonius. And, 
fil'd, It would he gratifying to know 
t In* opinion of Oesar, if he had any |>«- 
( idhir to himself, on tin great theme 
of nelLdou. I f has b*en held, indeed, 
tliat, the constitution of his mind, and 
the gen n raVe:i«t of his character, in- 
diRposed Inin to religious thoughts. 
Naj r , it lias been common to class 
bint amongst deliberate atheists; and 
some well-known anecdotes are cur- 
rent in books, which illustrate his 
contempt tor the vulgar class of au- 
guries. In ibis, however, he went no 
farther than Cicero, and other groat 
contemporaries, who assuredly were 


no atheists. One mark perhaps of 
the wide interval which, in Caesar’s 
age, had begun to separate the Ro- 
man nobility from the hungry and 
venal populace who were daily put 
up to sale, and bought bv the highest 
bidder, manifested itself in the in- 
creasing disdain for the tastes and ru- 
ling sympathies of the lowest vulgar. 
No mob could be more abjectly ser- 
vile than was that of Rome to the 
superstition of portents, prodigies, 
and omens. Thus far, in common 
with his order, and in this sense, Ju- 
lius Caesar was naturally a despiser 
of superstition. Mere strength of 
understanding would perhaps have 
made him so in any age, and apart 
from the circumstances of his per- 
sonal history. This natural tendency 
in him would doubtless receive a fur- 
ther bias in the same direction from 
the office of Pont! fox Maximus, which 
lie held at an early stage of his pub- 
lic career. This office, by letting him 
too much behind the curtain, and ex- 
posing too entirely the base machi- 
nery of ropes and pulleys which sus- 
tained the miserable jugglery played 
off upon the popular credulity, im- 
pressed him perhaps even unduly 
with contempt for those who covtt? 
In* its dupes. And we may add — 
that Cresar was constitutionally, ns 
well as by accident of position, too 
much a man of the world, had too 
powerful a leaning to the virtues of 
active life, was governed by too par- 
tial a sympathy with the whole class 
of art ire lorces in human nature, as 
contradistinguished from those which 
tend to contemplative purposes, un- 
der any circumstances to have be- 
come a profound believer, or a stead- 
fast reposer of his fears and anxie- 
ties, in religious influences. A man 
of the world is but another designa- 
tion for a man indisposed to reli- 
gious awe or contemplative enthu- 
siasm. Still it is a doctrine which 
we cherish — that, grandeur of mind 
in any one department, whatsoever, 
supposing only that it exists in ex- 
cess, disposes a man to some degree 
of sympathy with all other grandeur, 
however alien in its quality or dif- 
ferent in its form. And upon this 
ground we presume the great Dic- 
tator to have had an interest in reli- 
gious themes by mere compulsion of 
his own extraordinary elevation of 
mind, after making the fullest allow- 
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ance for the special quality- of that 
mind, which did certainly, to the 
whole extent of its characteristics, 
tend entirely to estrange him from 
such themes. We find, accordingly, 
that though sincerely a despiser of 
superstition, and wilh a frankness 
which must sometimes have been ha- 
zardous in that age, Oa*sar was him- 
self also superstitious. No man could 
have been otherwise who lived and 
conversed with that generation and 
people. But if superstitious, he was 
so after a inode of his own. In his 
very infirmities Caesar manifested 
his greatness : his very littlenesses 
were noble. 

Nec limit populis pnmun tc, Nile, vi- 
dere. M 

That he placed some confidence in 
dreams, for instance, is certain : be- 
cause, had he slighted them unreser- 
vedly, lie would not have dwelt upon 
them afterwards, or have troubled 
himself to recall their circumstances. 
1I« ■re we trace his human weakness. 
Yet again we are reminded that it 
was the weakness of ( 'sesar ; for the. 
dreams were noble in their imagery, 
and Cjesarean (so to speak ) in their 
tone of moral feeling. Thu 4 *, for ex- 
ample, the night before he was asas- 
siuatcd, he dreamt at intervals that 
he was soaring above the clouds on 
wings, and that be placed his band 
within the right hand of Jove. It 
would seem that, perhaps some ob- 
scure and half-tonncd image flouted 
in his mind of the eagle, as ihe king 
of birds ; secondly, as the tutelary 
emblem under which bis conquering 
legionshad so often obeyed his voice; 
sind, thirdly, as the bird of Jove. To 
this triple relation of the. bird hi* 
dream covertly appears to point. 

And a singular coincidence appears 
between this dream and u little anec- 
dote brought down to us, as having 
actually occurred in Home about 
twontv-four hours before bis death. 
A little bird, which by some is repre- 
sented as a very small kind of spar- 
row, but which, both to the G reeks 
and the Romans, was known by a 
name implying a regal station (pro- 
bably from the ambitious courage 
which at times prompted it to attack 
the eagle), was observed to direct its 
flight towards the Senate-house, con- 
secrated by Pompey, whilst a crowd 
of other birds were seen to hang 


upon its flight in close pursuit. What 
might he the object of the chase, whe- 
ther the little king himself, or a sprig 
of laurel which he bore in l»is mouth, 
could not be determined. The whole 
train, pursuers and pursued, conti- 
nued their flight towards Pompey’s 
ball. Flight and pursuit were there 
alike arrested; the little king was 
overtaken by his enemies, who fell 
upon him as so many conspirators, 
and tore him liuib from limb. 

If this anecdote were reported to 
On'sar, which is not at all improba- 
ble, considering the earnestness with 
which his friends laboured to dis- 
suade him from his purpose of meet- 
ing the Senate on the approaching 
Ides of March, it is very little to be 
doubted that it had a considerable 
effect upon his feelings, and that, in 
fact, his own dream grew out of the 
impression which it bad made. This 
way of linking the two anecdotes, as 
cause and effect, would also bring a 
third anecdote under the same nexus. 
We are told that ( 'alpurnia, the last 
wife of Cirttar, dreamed on the same 
night, and to the same ominous re- 
sult. The circumstances of //rr dream 
are Ipsh striking, because less figura- 
ti\e : but oil that account its import 
was less open to doubt: she dream- 
ed, in fact, that after the roof of their 
mansion had fallen in, her husband 
was stabbed in her bosom. laying 
all these omens together, C.'esar 
would have been more or less than 
human had he continued utterly un- 
depressed by them. Arid if so much 
superstition ns even this implies, 

must be takeftto argue some little 
weakness, on the other hand let it 
not be forgotten, that this very weak- 
ness does but the more illustrate the 
unusual force of mind, and the heroic 
will, which obstinately laid aside 
these concurring prefigurations of im- 
pending destruction ; concurring, we 
say, amongst, themselves — and con- 
curring also with a prophecy of older 
date, winch was totally independent 
of them all. 

There is another and somewhat 
sublime story of the same class, 
which belongs to the most interest- 
ing moment of Caesar's life; and 
those who are disposed to explain all 
such tales upon physiological prin- 
ciples, will find an easy solution of 
this, in particular, ih the exhaustion 
of body, and the intense anxiety 
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which roust have debilitated even 
C®sar under the whole circumstan- 
ces of the case. On the ever-memo- 
rable night when he had resolved to 
take the first step (and in such a case 
the first step, as regarded the power 
of retreating, was also the final step) 
which placed him in arms against the 
Rtate, it happened that his head-quar- 
ters were at some distance frojp the 
little river Rubicon, which formed 
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the boundary of bis province* With 
bis usual caution, that no news of his 
motions might run before himself, 
on this night Caesar gave an enter- 
tainment to his friends, in the midst 
of which lie slipped away unobser- 
ved, and with a small retinue pro- 
ceeded through the woods to the 
point of the river at which he de- 
signed to cross. The night# was 
b towny, and by the violence of the 
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• It is an interesting circumstance in the habits of the ancient Romans, that their 
journeys were pursued very much in the night-time, and by torchlight. Cicero, in 
one of his letters, speaks of passing tlgrough the towns of Italy by night, as a sen- 
vie cable scheme for some political purpose, either of avoiding too much to publish 
his motions, or of evading the necessity (else perhaps not avoidable) of drawing out 
the party sentiments of the magistrates in the circumstances of honour or neglect 
with which they might choose to receive him. His words, however, imply that the 
practice was by no means an uncommon one. And, indeed, from some passages in wri- 
ters of the Augustan era, it would seem that this custom was not confined to people 
of distinction, but was familiar to a class of travellers so low in rank as to be capa- 
ble of abusing their opportunities of concealment for the infliction of wanton injury 
upon the woods and fences which bounded the margin of the high-road. Under the 
cloud of night and solitude, the mischief-loving traveller was often in the habit of 
applying his torch to the withered boughs of woods, or to artificial hedges ; and ex- 
tensive ravages by fire, such as now happen not unfrequently in the American woods 
(but generally from carelessness in scattering the glowing embers of a fire, or even the 
ashes of a pipe), were then occasionally the result of mere wantonne^s of mischief. 
Ovid accordingly notices, as one amongst the familiar images of daybreak, the half- 
burnt torch of the traveller ; and, apparently, from the position which it holds in his 
description, where it is ranked with the most familiar of ull circumstances in all coun- 
tries — that of the rural labourer going out to his morning tasks, it must have been 
common indeed : 

“ Scmiustamque farem vigilatii nocte viator 
Ponet ; ct ad soiitum rustic us ibit opus.” 

This occurs in the Fasti: elsewhere he notices it for its danger. 

M Ut facibus seprs ardent, cum forte viator 
Yel nimis admovit, vel jam sub luce rcliquit/* 

He, however, we see, good-natnredly ascribes the danger to mere carelessness, in 
bringing the torch too rmar to the hedge, or tossing it away ut daybreak. But Var- 
ro, a more Inatter-of-faS observer, does not disguise the plain truth— that these dis- 
asters were often the product of pure malicious frolic. I ; or instance, in recommend- 
ing a certain kind of quickset fence, he insists upon it as one of its advantages— that 
it will not readily ignite under the torch of the mischievous wayfarer : 41 Naturaie 
sepirnentum,*’ says he, “ quod obseri solet virgultis aut spinis, jn 'rlcreuntis fascivi non 
meiuel fucem." Jt is not easy to see the origin or advantage of this practice of noc- 
turnal travelling, (which must have considerably increased the hazards of a journey,) 
excepting only in the hpats of summer. It is probable, however, that men of high 
rank and public station may have introduced the practice by way of releasing corpo- 
rate bodies in large towns from the burdensome ceremonies of public receptions; thus 
making a compromise between their own dignity and the convenience of the provin- 
cial public. Once introduced, and the arrangements upon the road for meeting the 
want* of travellers once adapted to such a practice, it would easily become universal. 
It is, however, very possible that mere horror of the heats of daytime may have been 
the original ground for it. The ancients appear to have shrunk from no hardship us 
so trying and insufferable as that of heat. And in relation to that subject, it is inte- 
resting to observe tne way in which the ordinary use of language has accommodated 
itself to that feeling. Our northern way of expressing effeminacy, is derived chiefly 
from the hardships of cold. lie that shrinks from the trials and rough experience of 
real life in any department, is described by the contemptuous prefix of chimncy- 
wr/ier, as if shrinking from the cold which he would meet on coining out into the 
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wind all the torches of his escort the hither bank, when suddenly, at a 
were blown out, so that the whole point not far distant from himself, 
party lost their road, having prolm- an apparition was descried in a sit- 
bly at first intentionally deviated ting posture, and holding in its hand 
from the main route, and wandered what seemed a flute. This phantom 
about through the whole night, until was of unusual size, and of beauty 
the early dawn enabled them to re- more than human, so far as its linea- 
cover their true course. The light ments could be traced in the early 
was still grey and uncertain, as Csesar dawn. W hat is singular, however, 
and his retinue rode*down upon the in the story, on any hypothesis which 
banks of the fatal river — to cross would explain it out of Oesar’s in- 
which with arms in his hands, since dividual condition, is, that others saw 
the further bank lay within Die ter- it as well as he ; both pastoral la- 
ritory of the Republic, ipso facto bourers (who were present, proba- 
proclaimed any Roman a rebel and bly, in the character of guides) and 
a traitor. No man, the firmest or ^pme of the sentinels stationed at the 
the most obtuse, could be otherwise passage of the river. These men 
than deeply agitated, when looking fancied even that a strain of music 
down upon this little brook— bo in- issued from this aerial flute. And 
significant in itself, but invested by some, both of the shepherds and the 
law with a sanctity so awful, and so Roman soldiers, who were bolder 
dire a consecration. The whole than the rest, advanced towards the 
course of future history, and the fate figure. Amongst this party, it hap- 
of every nation, would necessarily peued that there were a few Roman 
be determined by the irretrievable trumpeters. From one of these, the 
act of the next half hour. phantom, rising as they advanced 

In these moments, and with this nearer, suddenly caught a trumpet, 
spectacle before him, and contem- and blowing through it a blast of sn- 
plating these immeasurable const- perhuman strength, plunged into the 
quences consciously for the last time Rubicon — passed to the other bank 
that could allow him a retreat, — im- — and disappeared in the dusky twi- 
pressed also by the solemnity and light of the dawn. Upon which Cas- 
deep tranquillity of the silent dawn, sar exclaimed : — u It is finished : the 
whilst the exhaustion of his night die is cast: let us follow whither the 
wanderings predisposed him to tier- guiding portents from Heaven, and 
vout) initation, — (’sesar, we may he the malice of our enemy, alike sum- 
sure, was profoundly agitated. The ,mon us to go.** So saying, he cross- 
whole elements of the scene were ed the river with impetuosity; aud 
almost scenically disposed ; the law in a sudden rapture of passionate 
of antagonism having perhaps never and vindictive ambition, placed him- 
been employed with so much effect: self and his retinue upon the Italian 
the little quiet brook presenting a soil; and as if by inspiration from 
direct antithesis to its grand politi- Heaven, in <Jhe moment involved 
cal character ; and the innocent dawn, himself and hia followers in treason, 
with its pure untroubled repose, raised the standard of revolt, put 
contrasting potently, to a man of any his foot upon the neck of the invin- 
intellectual sensibility, with the long cible republic which had humbled all 
chaos of bloodshed, darkness, and the kings of the earth, and founded 
anarchy, which was to take its rise an empire which was to last for a 
from the apparently trifling acts of thousand and half a thousand years, 
this one morning. So prepared, we In what manner this spectral ap- 
need not much wonder at what fol- pearance was managed— whether 
lowed. Caesar was yet lingering on Cajsar were its author, or its dupe. 


open air amongst his fellow men. Tims, a chimney-corner politician for a mere spe- 
culator or unpractical dreamer. But the very same indolent habit of aerial specula- 
tion, which courts no test of real life and practice, is described by the ancients under 
the term und>raticus t or seeking the cool shade, and shrinking from the heat. Thus 
an urnbraticus doctor is one who has no practical solidity iu his teaching. The fatigue 
and hardship of real life, in short, is represented by the ancients under the uniiorm 
image of heat, and by the moderns under that of cold. 
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will remain unknown for ever. But 
undoubtedly this was the first time 
that the advanced guard of u victo- 
rious army was headed by an appa- 
rition ; and we may conjecture that 
it will be the last.* 

In the mingled yarn of human life, 
tragedy is never far asunder from 
farce ; and it is amusing to retrace 
in immediate succession to this inci- 
dent of epic dignity, which has its 
only parallel by the way in the case 
of Vasco de Gama, (according to tho 
narrative of Cainoeus,) when met 
and confronted by a sea phantom, 
whilst attempting to double the Cape 
of Storms, (Cape of Good IIope,JI & 
ludicrous passage, in which one feli- 
citous blunder did ('scaur a better 
service thau nil the truths which 
Greece and Rome could have fur- 
nished. In our own experience, we 
once witnessed a blunder about as 
gross. The present Chancellor, in 
his first electioneering contest with 
the Lou tliers, upon some occasion 
where he was recriminating upon the 
other party, and complaining, that 
stratagems which they might practise 
with impunity were denied to him 
and his, happened to point the moral 
of his complaint, bv alleging tin* old 
adage, that one mail might steal a 
horse with more hope of indulgence 
than another could look o\er the 
hedge. \\ hereupon, by benefit of the 
universal rnishcai ing in the outer- 
most ring of the audience, it became 
generally reported that Lord Lmvther 
had once been engaged in an affair of 
horse-stealing; and that lie, llenry 
Brougham, could (had lie pleased) 
have lodged an information against 
him, seeiug that he was then looking 
urn* the hedge. And this charge 
naturally won the more credit, be- 
cause it was notorious and past deny- 
ing that his lordship was a capital 


horseman, fond ot horses, and much 
connected with the turf. To this 
hour, therefore, amongst some wor- 
thy shepherds and others, it is a re- 
ceived article of their creed, and (as 
they justly observe, in northern pro- 
nunciation) a s/mwful thing to be 
told, that Lord Lowther was once a 
horse-stealer, and that lie escaped lag- 
ging by reason of Harry Brougham's 
pity for Ins tender years and hopeful 
looks. Not less was the blunder 
which, oi^ the banks of the Rubicon, 
befriended Cmsar. Immediately af- 
ter crossing, he harangued the troops 
whom he had sent forward, and others 
who there met him from the neigh- 
bouring garrison of Arimitium. The 
tribunes of the people, those great 
officers of the democracy, corre- 
sponding by some of their functions 
to our House of Commons, men per- 
sonally and by their position in the 
state entirely in his interest, and who, 
for his sake, had fled from home, 
there aud then he produced to the 
soldiery ; thus identified ins cause, 
aud that of the soldiers, with the 
cause of the people of Rome and of 
Roman liberty ; and perhaps with 
needless rhetoric attempted to con- 
ciliate those who were by a thousand 
ties, and by claims innumerable, his 
own already; for never yet has it 
been found, that with the soldier, 
u ho, from youth upwards, passes his 
life in camps could the duties or the 
interests of citizens wiirmc those 
stronger and more personal relations 
connecting him with his military su- 
perior. In the course of this ha- 
rangue, Ciesar often raised ids left 
hau'd with Demosthenic action, and 
once or twice he drew oil* the ring, 
which every Roman gentleman — 
simply such — wore as the insepa- 
rable adjunct and s> inbol of his rank. 
By this action he wished to give ern- 


* According to Suetonius, the circumstances of this memorable night were as 
follows ■. — As soon as r.j.e decisive intelligence was received, that the intrigues of his 
enemies had prevailed at Rome, and that the interposition of the popular magistrates 
(the trihusu**, > \va*< arid**, Ca->ar sent forward the troops, who were then at his 
head-^ miu-is but In &t private a manner as possible. He himself, by way of masque, 
(jter dhsMLiuitt'nu tn ) attended a public spectacle, gave an audience to an architect 
who wished to lay L tore him a plan for a school of gladiators which Ciesar designed 
to build, and finally presented himself at u banquet, which was very numerously At- 
tended. From this*, about sunset, he set forward in a carriage, drawn by mules, and 
With a small escort (tno>Uo omdatu.) Losing his road, which was the most private 
lie could find ((h cuUissi/aum), he quitted his carriage and proceeded on foot. At 

dawn lie met with a guide ; after which followed the above iucidenta* 
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phasis to the accompanying words! 
in which he protested, that sooner 
than fall in satisfying and doing jus- 
tice to any the least of those who 
heard him aud followed his fortunes, 
he would be content to part with his 
own birthright, and to forego his 
dearest claims. This was wliat he 
really said ; but the outermost circle 
of his auditors, who rather saw his 
gestures than distinctly heard his 
words, carried off the notion, (which 
they were careful every where to 
disperse amongst the legions after- 
wards associated with them in the 
same camps,) that Caisar had vowed 
never to lay down his arms until he 
had obtained for every man, the very 
meanest of those who heard him, the 
rank, privileges, and appointments of 
a Roman knight. Here was a piece 
of sovereign good luck. Had he really 
made such a promise, ('iiMar might 
have found that lie lmd laid himself 
under very embarrassing obligations j 
but, as the case stood, be had through 
all liiw following campaigns the toial 
benefit of such a promise, and yet 
could always absolve himself from 
the penalties of responsibility which 
it imposed, by appealing to the evi- 
dence of those who happened to 
stand in the first ranks of his au- 
dience. The blunder was gross and 
palpable ; aud yet with the unreflect- 
ing and dull-witted soldier, it did him 
service greater than all the subtil ties 
of all tin* schools could have accom- 
plished, and a service which subsist- 
ed to the end of the war. 

Great as Ciesar was by the bene- 
fit ofhis original nature, there can be 
no doubt that he, like others, owed 
something to circumstances ; and 
perhaps amongst those which were 
most lavourahie to the premature de- 
v elopement of great self-dependence, 
we must reckon the early death of 
his father. It is, or it is not, accord- 
ing to the nature of men, mi advan- 
tage to be orphaned at an early age. 
Perhaps utter orphanage is rarely or 
never such : but to lose a father be- 
times profits a strong mind greatly. 
To Cmsar it was a prodigious bene- 
fit that he lost his father when not 
much more than fifteen. Perhaps 
it was an advantage also to his father 
that he died thus early. Had he 
stayed a year longer, he would have 
seen himself despised, baffled, and 

made ridiculous* For where, let us 


ask, in any age, was the father capa- 
ble of adequately sustaining that re- 
lation to the unique Cains Julius 
— to him, in the appropriate lan- 
guage of Sbakspeare, 

“ The foremost man of all this world ?’* 

And, in this fine and Cmsarean line, 
“ thin world’* is to be understood not 
of the order of coexistences merely, 
but also of tbe order of successions ; 
he was the foremost man not only of 
his contemporaries, but also of men 
generally— of all that ever should 
come after him, or should bit on 
thrones under the denominations of 
C-'^ars, Kesars, or CVsars of the Bos- 
phorus and the Danube; of all iu 
every age that should inherit his su- 
premacy of mind, or should subject 
to themselves the generations ol or- 
dinary men by qualities analogous to 
his. Of this infinite superiority some 
part must be ascribed to his early 
emancipation from paternal control. 
There are very many cases in w Inch, 
simply from considerations of sex, 
a female cannot stand forward as the 
head of a family, or as its suitable re- 
presentative. If they are even ladies 
paramount, and in situations of com- 
mand, they are also women. The 
stall' of authority does not annihilate 
their sex; and scruples of female 
delicacy interfere for ever to un- 
nerve and emasculate in their hands 
the sceptre however otherwise po- 
tent. Hence \vh see, in noble fami- 
lies, the merest boys put forward to 
represent the family dignity, as litter 
supporters of that burden than their 
mature mothers. And of Cmsar’s 
mother, though little is recorded, 
and that little incidentally, this much 
at least we learn — that, if she looked 
down upon him with maternal pride 
ami delight, she looked up to him 
with female ambition as the re-edifier 
of her husband’s honours, with re- 
verence as to a column of the Ho- 
man grandeur, and with fear aud fe- 
minine anxieties as to one whose as- 
piring spirit carried him but too pre- 
maturely into the fields of adventu- 
rous honour. One slight and evanes- 
cent sketch of the relations which 
subsisted between Caesar and bis 
mother, caught from tbe wrecks of 
time, is preserved both by Plutarch 
aud Suetonius. W« se© in the early 
dawn the young Patrician standing 
upon the steps of liis paternal port*- 
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*, neck lobfcitig up to his 

' noble countenance," sometimes dravv- 
' lag' auguries of hope from features 
ao fitted for command, sometimes 
boding an early blight to promises 
80 prematurely magnificent. That 
she had something of her son’s as- 
piring character, or that he presumed 
so much in a mother of his, we learn 
from the few words which survive 
of their conversation. He addressed 
to her no language that could tran- 
quillize her fears. On the contrary, 
to any but a Roman mother his vale- 
dictory words, taken in connexion 
with the known determination of his 
character, were of a nature to cotiru in- 
mate her depression, as they tended 
to confirm the very worst of her 
fears. He was then going to stand 
his chance in a popular election for 
an office of dignity, and to launch 
himself upon the storms of the Cam- 
pus Marti us. At that period, besides 
other and more ordinary dangers, 
the bands of gladiators, kept in the 
pay of the more ambitious amongst 
the Roman nobles, gave a popular 
tone of ferocity and of personal risk 
to the course of such contests; and 
either to forestall the victory of an 
antagonist, or to avenge their own 
defeat, it was not at ail impossible 
that a body of incensed competitors 
might intercept his final triumph by 
assassination. For this danger, how- 
ever, he had no leisure in his thoughts 
of consolation; the sole danger which 

he contemplated, or supposed his 
mother to contemplate, was the dan- 
ger of defeat, and for that he reser- 
ved his consolations. He bade her 
fear nothing; for that without doubt 
he would return with victory, and 
with the ensigns of the dignity he 
sought, or would return a corpse. 

Early indeed did Gmsar’s trials 
commence ; and it is probable, that, 
had not the death of his father, by, 
throwing him prematurely upon his 
own resources, prematurely deve- 
loped the masculine features of his 
character 'forcing him whilst yet a 
boy under the discipline of civil con- 
flict and the yoke of practical life, 
even Aw energies would have been 
insufficient to , sustain them. His 
age is not exactly ascertained, but it 
. .. ie. past a doubt that he had not reach- 
ed his twentieth year when he had 

the hardihood to engage hi a strug- 


gle wifh Sylla. thdft Dictator, and ex- 
ercising the immoderate powers of 
thaiJ office with the license and the 
severity which history has made so 
memorable. He had neither any 
distinct grounds of hope, nor any 
eminent example at that time, to 
countenance him in this struggle — 
which yet he pushed on in the most 
uncompromising; style, and to the 
utmost verge of defiance. The sub- 
ject of the contrast gives it a further 
interest. It was the youthful wife of 
the youthful Ccesar who stood under 
the shadow of the great Dictator’s 
displeasure ; not personally, but poli- 
tically, on account of her connexions: 
and her it was, Cornelia, the daugh- 
ter of a man who had been four times 
Consul, that Ctesar was required 
to divorce : but he spurned the haugh- 
ty mandate, and carried his determi- 
nation to a triumphant isHue, notwith- 
standing his life was at stake, and at 
one time saved only by shifting his 
place of concealment every night ; 
and this young lady it was who af- 
terwards became the mother of his 
only daughter. Both mother and 
daughter, it is remarkable, perished 
prematurely, and at critical periods 
of Osar's life; for it is probable 
enough that these inseparable wounds 
to Ciesar’s domestic affections threw 
him with more exclusiveness of de- 
votion upon the fascinations of glory 
and ambition than might have hap- 
pened under a happier condition of 
his private life. That Ca*sar should 
have escaped destruction in this un- 
equal contest with an enemy then 
wielding the whole thunders of the 
state, is somewhat surprising; and 
historians have sought their solution 
of the mystery in the powerful in- 
tercessions of the Vestal Virgins, and 
several others of high rank amongst 

the connexions of his great house. 
These may have done something ; 
but it is due to Sylla, who had a sym- 
pathy with evefjMAng truly noble, 
to suppose fc&uwuck with power- 
ful admiration' for ihe audacity of 
the young patrician, standing out in 
such severe solitude among so many 
examples of timid concession ; and 
that to this mkgbanbnbus feeling in 
the Dictator, riitieh 6f his indulgence 
was aue. In fact, according to some 
accounts, it was not Sylla, but the 
creatures of Sylla (adju tores), who 

pursued Osar. We. know, at all 
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event a, that Sylla formed a right es- 
timate of Caesar's character, and that, 
from the complexion of his conduct 
in this one instance, he drew his fa- 
mous prophecy of his future des- 
tiny ; bidding his friends bewar$ of 
that slipshod boy, <l for that in him 
lay couchant many a Marius/* A 
grander testimony to the awe which 
Caesar inspired, or from one who 
knew better the qualities of that man 
by whom he measured him, cannot 
be imagined. 

It is not our intention, or consistent 
with our plan, to pursue this great 
man through the whole circumstan- 
ces of his romantic career; though 
it is certain that many parts of his 
life require investigation much keen- 
er than hasever been applied to them, 
and that many might easily be placed 
in a new light. Indeed the whole of 
this most momentous section of an- 
cient history outfit to be recompo- 
sed with the critical scepticism of a 
Niebuhr, and the same comprehen- 
sive collation of authorities, in real- 
ity it is the hinge upon which turn- 
ed the future destiny of the whole 
earth, and having therefore a com- 
mon relation to all modern nations 
whatsoever, should naturally have 
been cultivated with the zeal which 
belongs to a personal concern. In 
general, the anecdotes which ex- 
press most vividly the splendid cha- 
racter of the First C-a»sar, are those 
which illustrate Ins defiance of dan- 
ger in extremity,—* the prodigious 
energy aud rapidity of his decisions 
aud motions in the field; the skill 
with which he penetrated the de- 
signs of his enemies, and the exem- 
plary speed with which he provided 
a remedy for disasters ; — the extra- 
ordinary presence of mind which he 
shewed in turning adverse omens to 
his own advantage, as when, upon 
fttumhliag in coining on shore (which 
was esteemed a capital omen of evil), 
he transfiguredMrlt were in one in- 
stant its whole meaning by exclaim- 
ing, “ Thus do I take possession of 


thee, ok Afrkq J rt hi that |i vmg 
to an ac&denl the sea Amfme of a 
symbolic purpose ,v~the of 

fortitude with, which he faced the 
whole extent of a calamity when pal* 
iiation could do no gooa, ** nm lie* 
gando, minuendove, sed insuper am* 
plificando, ementiendoque as when, 
upon finding his soldiery alarmed at 
the approach of Juba, with forces 
really great, but exaggerated by their 
terrors, he addressed them in a mill* 
tary harangue to the following effects 
“ Know that within a few days the 
King will come up with us, bringing 
with him sixty thousand legionaries, 
thirty thousand cavalry, one hundred 
thousand light troops, besides three 
hundred elephants. Such being the 
case, let me hear no more of conjee* * 
tures and opinions, for you have now 
iny warrant for the fact, whose in- 
formation is past doubting. There- 
fore, be satisfied; otherwise, 1 will 
put every man of you on board 
some crazy old fleet, and whistle you 
down the tide— no matter under 
what winds, no matter to wards what 
shore.” Finally, we might seek for 
the characteristic anecdotes of Cmsar 
in his unexampled liberalities and 
contempt of money.* 

Upon this last topic it is the ju6t 
remark of Casaubon, that some in- 
stances of Caesar’s munificence have 
been thought apocryphal, or to rest 
upon false readings, simply from ig- 
norance of the heroic scale upon 
which the Roman splendours of that 
age proceeded. A Forum which 
C>sar built out of the products of 
his last campaign, by way of a pre- 
sent to the Roman people, cost him 
—for the ground merely on which it 
stood— nearly eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds. To the citizens of 
Rome, (perhaps 300,000 persons) 
he presented, w one congiury, about 
two guineas and ahalf a-head. To bis 
army, in one donation, upon the ter- 
mination of the civil war, he gave a 
sum which allowed about two hun- 
dred pounds a man to the infantry. 


* Mi (MU ton’s Lift of Cicero, which still continues to be the moat readable digest of 
th&se affairs, is feeble and contradictory. He discovers that Ccesar was no general 1 
And the single merit which his work was supposed to possess, via. the better and 
more critical arrangement of Cicero’s Letters, in respect to their chronology, has of 
late years been detected as a robbery from the celebrated Bellendcn, of James the First’s 
time. 
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And four hundred to the cavalry. It 
in true that the legionary troops were 
then much reduced by the sword of 
the enemy, and by the tremendous 
hardships of their last campaigns. 
In this, however, he did perhaps no 
more than repay a debt. For it is 
an instance of military attachment, 
beyond all that Wallenstein or any 
commander, the most beloved 
amongst his troops, has ever expe- 
rienced, that, on the breaking out of 
the civil war, not only did the cen- 
turions of every legion severally 
maintain a horse soldier, but even 
the privates volunteered to serve 
without pay — and (what might seem 
impossible) without their daily ra- 
tions. Tins was accomplished by 
subscriptions amongst themselves, 
the more opulent undertaking for the 
maintenance of the needy. Their 
disinterested love for CVsar appeared 
in another and more difficult illus- 
tration : it was a traditionary anec- 
dote in Rome, that the majority of 
those amongst Ca'sar’s troops, who 
had the misfortune to fall into the 
enemy’s hands, refused to accept 
their lives under the condition of 
serving against him. 

In connexion with this subject of 
his extraordinary munificence, there 
is one aspect of Csesar’s life which 
has suffered much from the misre- 
presentations of historians, and that 
is — the vast pecuniary embarrass- 
ments under which be laboured, 
until the profits of war had turned 
the scale even more prodigiously in 
his favour. At one tune of his life, 
when appointed to a foreign office, 
so numerous and so clamorous were 
his creditors, that be could not have 
left Rome on his public duties, had 
not C'rassus come forward with as- 
sistance in money, or by promises, to 
the amount of nearly two hundred 
thousand pounds. And at another 
he was accustomed to amuse him- 
self with computing how much money 
it would require to make him worth 
exactly nothing (?. r. simply to clear 
him oi debts); thh, by one account, 
amounted to upwards of two mil- 
lions sterling. S o w the error of his- 
torians has been— to represent these 
debts as the original ground of Ids 
ambition and his' revolutionary pro- 
jects, as though the desperate con- 
dition of Mg private affairs had sug- 


gested a civil war to liis calculations 
as the best or only mode of redress- 
ing it. But, on the contrary, his debts 
were the product of bis ambition, and 
contracted from first to last in the ser- 
vice of his political intrigues, for rais- 
ing and maintaining a powerful body 
of partisans, botli in Rome and else- 
where. Whosoever indeed will take 
the trouble to investigate the progress 
of Cesar’s ambition, from such ma- 
terials as even yet remain, may sa- 
tisfy himself that the scheme of revo- 
lutionizing the Republic, and placing 
himself at its head, was no growth of 
accident or circumstances; above all, 
that it did not arise upon any so 
petty and indirect an occasion as that 
of bis debts; — but that his debts were 
in their very first origin purely mi- 
nisterial to his ambition ; and that his 
revolutionary plans were at all pe- 
riods of his life adirectand foremost 
object. In this there was in reality no 
want of patriotism ; it bad become 
evident to every body that Rome, un- 
der its present constitution, must 
fall ; and the solo question was — by 
whom. Even Rompcy, not by nature 
of an aspiring turn, and prompted to 
his ambitious course undoubtedly 
by circumstances and the friends 
who besieged him, was in the habit 
of saying, “Sylla potuit, ego non 
potero ?” And the fact was, that if, 
from the death of Sylla, Rome reco- 
vered some transient shew of con- 
stitutional integrity, that happened 
not by any lingering virtue that re- 
mained in hei republican forms, but 
entirely through the equilibrium and 
mechanical counterpoise of 1 i val fac- 
tions. in a case, therefore, where no 
benefit of choice was allowed to 
Rome as to the thing, hut only as to 
the person — where a revolution was 
certain, and the point left open to 
doubt simply by whom that revo- 
lution should be accompli shad — Cae- 
sar had ( to say the least) the same 
right to enter the arena in the cha- 
racter of candidate as could belong 
to any one of his rivals. And that 
he dtd enter that arena constructive- 
ly, and by secret design, from his 
>ery earliest manhood, maybe ga- 
thered from this— that he suffered no 
openings towards a revolution, pro- 
vided they had any hope in them, to 
escape his participation. It is fami- 
liarly known that he was engaged 
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pretty deeply in the conspiracy of 
Catiline,* and that he incurred con- 
siderable risk on that occasion : but 
it is JeBs known, and has indeed es- 
caped the notice of historians gene- 
rally, that he was a party to at least 
two other conspiracies. There wus 
even a fourth, meditated by Crassus, 
which Caesar so far encouraged as 
to undertake a journey to Rome 
from a very distant quarter, merely 
with a view to such chances as it 
might offer to him ; but as it did not, 
upon examination, seem to him a 
very promising scheme, he judged it 
best to look coldly upon it, or not to 
embark in it by any personal co- 
operation. Upon these and other facts 
we build our inference — that the 
scheme of a revolution was the one 
great purpose of Ctcsar from his 
first entrance upon public life. Nor 
does it appear that lie cared much 
by whom it was undertaken, provi- 
ded only there seemed to be any suf- 
ficient resources for carrying it 
through, and for sustaining the first 
collision with the regular forces of 
the existing government. lie relied, 
it seems, on his own personal supe- 
riority for raising him to the head of 
affairs eventually, let who would 
take the nominal lead at first. To 
the same result, it will be found, 
tended the vast stream of Cie&ar’fi 
liberalities. From the senator down- 
wards to the lowest faiz Hamuli , lie 
had a hired body of dependants, 
both in and out of Rome, equal in 
numbers to a nation. In the provin- 
ces, and in distant kingdoms, he pur- 
sued the same schemes. Every where 
he had a body of mercenary parti- 
sans ; kings are known to have ta- 
ken his pay. And it is remarkable 
that even in his character of com- 
mander-in-chief, where the number 
of legions allowed to him for the ac- 
complishment of his mission raised 
liim for a number of years above all 
fear of coercion or control, lie per- 
severed steadily in the same plan of 
providing for the day when he might 
need assistance, not from the state, 
but against the state! For amongst 
the private anecdotes which caine 


to light under the researches made 
into his history after his death, was 
this — that, soon after bis first en- 
trance upon his government in Caul, 
he had raised, equipped, discip- 
lined, and maintained, from his own 
private funds, a legion amounting 
perhaps to six or seven thousand 
men, who were bound by no sacra- 
ment of military obedience to the 
state, nor owed fealty to any auspi- 
ces except those of Ctesar. This 
legion, from the fashion of their 
crested helmets, which resexribled 
the crested heads of a small bird of 
the lark species, received the popu- 
lar name of the Alauda for Lark) 
legion. And very singular it was 
that Cato, or Marcellus, or some 
amongst those enemies of Caesar who 
watched his conduct during the pe- 
riod of his Gaulish command with 
the \igilance of rancorous malice, 
should not have come to the know- 
ledge of this fact ; in which case we 
may be sure that it would have been 
denounced to the Senate. 

Such, then, for its purpose and its 
uniform motive, was the sagacious 
munificence of (Vsar. Apart from 
this motive, and considered in and 
for itself, and simply with a refe- 
rence to the splendid forms which 
it often assumed, this munificence 
would furnish the materials for a 
volume. The public entertainments 
of Cwsar, his spectacles and shows, 
his nautnachiae, and the pomps of his 
unrivalled triumphs (the closing tri- 
umphs of the Republic) — were se- 
verally the finest of tlieir kind which 
had then been brought forward. Sea 
fights were exhibited upon the grand- 
est scale, according to every known 
variety of uautical equipment and 
mode of conflict, upon a vast lake 
formed artificially for that express 
purpose. Mimic land fights were 
conducted, in which all the circum- 
stances of real war were so faithful- 
ly rehearsed, that even elephants 
“ indorsed with towers”— twenty on 
each side — took part iu the combat. 
Dramas were represented in every 
known language, (per omnium ftn- 
auarum histriones*) And hence [that 


* Suetonius, speaking of tins conspiracy, says, that Caesar was nonunatus inter sodas 
Catiline, which has been erroneously understood to mean that he was talked of as an 
accomplice; butiq fact, as Casaubon first pointed out, nominate is a technical term 
of the Roman jurisprudence, and means that he was formally denounced. 
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is, From the conciliatory feeling tlius 
expressed towards the various tribes 
of foreigners resident in Rome] some 
have derived an explanation ot what 

is else a mysterious circumstance 
amongst the ceremonial observances 
at Cupar's funeral — that all people 
of foivigu nations then residing at 
Rome, distinguished themselves by 
the conspicuous share which they 
took in the public mourning ; and 
that, beyond all other foreigners, the 
.lews fur night after night kept 
watch and ward about the Emperor's 
grave. Never before, according to 
traditions which lasted through se- 
veral generations in Rome, had there 
been >o vast a conflux of the human 
race congregated to am* one centre, 
on any one attraction of business or 
of pleasure, as to Rome on occasion 
of these spectacles exhibited by Cae- 
sar. 

In our days, the greatest occasion- 
al gatherings of the, human race are 
in India, especially at the great fair 
of the Himlii'ar, in tin* northern part 
of Hindustan ; a confluence of many 
millions i.> sometimes seen at that 
spot, brought together under the 
mixed influences of devotion and 
commercial business and dispersed 
as rapidly sis they had been convo- 
ked. Some -’uch spectacle of nations 
crowd, off up'ui nations, and some 
slid, Ihibv Ionian contusion oi’iiressi*^ 
completion.-!, hinyuages, and jargons, 
was t!r n u iiuesst d at Rome. Ac- 
c.mmiodatious within doois, and uti- 
dei rooi i of house.", or oi temples, 
w;.*- filio^iiirr impossible. Myriads 
eiuMniped along the sti eels, and along 
il*e high-roads in the \ icinity of 
Rome. Myriads of myriads lay 
sii etc lied mi the ground, without 
even tlie slight protection of tents, 
in a v a at cii cu A about tin* city. Mul- 
titudes of men, even senators, and 
<»*hei - of the highest rank, were 
ire rnple'l to death in the crowds. And 
th 11 v huh* fi.Miily of man seemed at 
that is. ne g.vtiiered together at the 
biddiu:'- of the (ireat Dictator, liut 
these, 01 any other themes connect- 
ed with tie* pub. ic life of (*;t»sar, wo 
notice only m thi/io eircumst meet* 

which have been overlooked, or par- 
tially represented by historians. Let 
us now, in conclusion, bring foi ward, 
from the ofocuriiy in wbbh they 
have Idrhcito lutked, the anecdotes 
which describe the* habits of his j»ri- 
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vote life, his tastes, and personal pe- 
culiarities. 

Iu person, be was tall, fair, and of 
limbs distinguished for their elegant 
proportions aud gracility. His eyes 
were black and piercing. These 
circumstances continued to be long 
remembered, and no doubt were con- 
stantly recalled to the eyes of all per- 
sons in the imperial palaces, by pic- 
tures, busts, aud statues; for we lind 
the same description of his personal 
appearance three centuries after- 
wards, in a work of the Emperor Ju- 
lian's. He was a most accomplished 
horseman, and a master (ptritisii- 
mus) iu the use of arms. Rut, not- 
withstanding his skill in horseman- 
ship, it seems that, when he accom- 
panied his army on marches, he walk- 
ed oftener than he rode; no doubt, 
with a view to the benefit of his ex- 
ample, and to express that sympathy 
with his soldiers which gained him 
their hearts so entirely. On other 
occasions, when travelling apart from 
his army, be seems more frequently 
to have rode in a carriage than on 
horseback. His purpose iu making 
this preference must have been with 
a view to the transput t of luggage. 
The carnage which he generally used 
w as a i ht da, a sort of gig, or rather 
curricle, for it was a four-wheeled 
carriage, and adapted (us we find 
from the imperial regulations for the 
public carriages, to the convey- 
ance of about half a ton. The men; 
personal baggage which Cmsar car- 
ried with him, was probably con- 
siderable, for he w'as a man of the 
most elegaut habits, aud in all parts 
of his life sedulously attentive to ele- 
gance of personal appearance. The 
length of journeys which he accom- 
plished within a given time, appears 
eveu to Ubatthis day, and might well 
therefore appear to his contempora- 
ries, truly astonishing. A distance of 
one hundred miles was no extraor- 
dinary day's journey for him in a rhti- 
(fa, such as we have described ih So 
elegant were his habits, and so con* 
staiit his demand for the luxurious 
accommodations of polished life, as it 
then existed iu Rome, that he is said 
to have carried with him, as indispen- 
sable parts of his personal baggage, , 
the little lozenges and squares of 
ivory, arid other costly mutenal*, 1 
which were wanted for the tesseja- 
ted flooring ofliis tfijt, Jiabjtq »ucb. ; 
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as these will easily account for his 
travelling in a carriage rather than 
on horseback. 

t The courtesy and obliging disposi- 
tion of Caesar were notorious, and 
both were illustrated in some anec- 
dotes which survived for generations 
in Rome. Dining on one occasion 
at a table where the servants had in- 
advertently, for sallad-oil, furnished 
some sort of coarse lamp-oil, Caesar 
would not allow the rest of the com- 

K to point out the mistake to their 
, for fear of shocking him too 
much by exposing the mistake. At 
another time, whilst halting at a little 
cabaret , when one of his retinue was 
suddenly taken ill, Caesar' resigned 
to his use the sole bed wliicli the 
house afforded. Incidents, as trifling 
as these, express the urbanity of Oa?- 
sar’s nature ; and hence one is the 
more surprised to find the alienation 
of the Senate charged, in no trifling 
degree, upon a failure in point of 
courtesy. Caesar neglected to rise 
from his scat, on their approaching 
him in a body with an address of 
congratulation. It is said, and we 
can believe it, that he gave deeper 
offence by this one defect in a matter 
of ceremonial observance, than by 
all his substantial attacks upon their 
privileges. What we find it difficult 
to believe, however, is not that result 
from the offence, but the possibility 
of the offence itself, from one so lit- 
tle arrogant as Oiosar, and so entire- 
ly a man of the world. He was told 
of the disgust which he had given, 
arid we are bound to believe his apo- 
logy, in which he charged it upon 
sickness, which would not at the mo- 
ment. allow him to niaintaiu a stand- 
ing attitude. Certainly the whole 
tenor of his life was not courteous 
only, but kind ; and, to his enemies, 
merciful in & degree which implied 
ho much more magnanimity than men 
in general could understand, that by 
many it was put down to the account 
of weakness. 

Weakness, however, there was 
none in Caius Ca*sar ; and, that there 
might be none, it was fortunate that 
conspiracy should have cut him off 
in the full vigour of his faculties, in 
the very meridian of his glory, and on 
the brink of completing a series of gi- 
gantic achievements. Amongst these 
are numbered— a digest of the entire 
body of laws, even then become un- 


wieldy and oppressive ; the establish- 
ment of vast and comprehensive pub- 
lic libraries, Greek as well as Latin; 
the chastisement of Dacia ; the con- 
quest of Parthia; and the cutting a 
ship canal through the Isthmus of 
Corinth. The reformation of the ca- 
lendar lie had already accomplished. 
And of all his projects it may be said, 
that they were equally patriotic in 
their purpose, and colossal in their 
proportions. 

As an orator, Cesar's merit was 
so emiueut, that, according to the ge- 
neral belief, had he found time to 
cultivate this department of civ il ex- 
ertion, the precise supremacy of Ci- 
cero would have been made ques- 
tionable, or the honours would have, 
been divided. Cicero himself was 
of that opinion ; and on different oc- 
casions applied the epithet Splendi- 
dm to Osar, as though in some ex- 
clusive sense, or with a peculiar em- 
phasis, due to him. Ills taste was 
much simpler, chanter, and disincli- 
ned to the fluid and ornamental, 
than that of Cicero. So far he 
would, in that condition of the Ro- 
man culture, and feeling, have been 
less acceptable to the public ; but, on 
the other hand, he would have com- 
pensated this disadvantage by much 
more of natural and Demosthenic 
fervour. 

In literature, the merits of CVsar 
are familiar to roost reader?. Under 
the modest title of Commentaries, he 
meant to offer the records of his (Gal- 
lic and British campaigns, simply as 
notes, or memoranda, afterwards to 
he worked up by regular historians; 
but, as Cicero observes, their merit 
was such in the eyes of the discern- 
ing, that all judicious writers shrank 

from the attempt to alter them. In 
another instance of his literary la- 
bours, he shewed a very just sense of 
true dignity. Rightly conceiving that 
every thing patriotic was dignified, 
and that to illustrate or polish his na- 
tive language was a service of real 
patriotism, he composed a work on 
the grammar and orthoepy of the La- 
tin language. Cicero and himself 
were the only Romans of distinction 
in that age who applied themselves 
with true patriotism to the task of 
purifying and ennobling their mother 

tongue. Both were aware of the 
transcendent quality of the Grecian 
literature ; but that splendour did not 
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d repress thoir hopes of raising their 
own to something of tin? same level. 
As respected the natural wealth of 
the two languages, it was the private 
opinion of Cicero that the Latin had 
the advantage ; and if Caesar did not 
accompany him to that length, he yet 
felt that it was but the more neces- 
sary to draw forth any single advan- 
tage which it really had.* 

Was Ciesar, upon the whole, the 
greatest of men V Dr Beattie once 
observed, that if that question were 
left to he collected from the suffra- 
ges already expressed in books, and 


scattered throughout the literature 
of all nations, the scale would be 
found to have turned prodigiously in 
Caesar’s favour, as against any single 
competitor; and there is no doubt 
whatsoever, that even amongst liis 
own countrymen, and his own con- 
temporaries, the same verdict would 
have been returned, had it been col- 
lected upon the famous principle of 
Themistocles, that he should be re- 
puted the first, whom the greatest 
number of rival voices had pronoun- 
ced the second. 


Csesar had the merit of being the first person to propose the daily publication 
of tbe acts and votes of the Senate. In the form of public and official dispatches, he 
made also some useful innovations; and it may be mentioned, for the curiosity of 
the incident, that the cipher which he used in his correspondence, was* the following 
very simple one . — For every letter of tl e alphabet he substituted, that which stood 
fourth removed from it in the order of succession. Thus, for A, he used D; for 
D, O, and so on. 


POLAND, 

A voice is now around us — 

Ah that it should be so ! 

A wail, a shriek, a mutter’d curse. 
Of smother’d rage and woe ! 

Who first roused up rebellion 
’Mong the nations, one and all : 

The voice of min’d Poland 
Is thundering — It was Gaul ! 

Who bade her rise in anger 
Against the Muscovite ? 

Who offer’d her assistance 
And sinews, for the fight V 

Who cherish'd growing treasons ? 
Who bade her burst her thrall — 

And stood her veiled Champion ? 
Who dares deny ’twas Gaul ? 

Who coldly saw her battling 
For liberty— for life ? 

Who unmoved mark’d her failure 
In that unequal strife ? 

Who slept while Russia enter’d 
Old Warsaw’s batter’d wall, 

And woke t’announce that u order”* 
Was in that city ?— Gaul. 


* u L’ordre lvgne dans Ja Vnrsovie” — Declaration of one of the French Ministers 
jn the fall of W*ir«a vr 
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My country ! wert thou heedful ? 

Didst thou relieve her woe ? 

Didst shew thine ancient spirit? 

I blush to answer— No. 

One voice rose in thy senate ; 

Say, didst thou list the call ? 

No— stamp’d with thine approval 

The treachery of Gaul. 

Thy nobles, rulers, England ! 

Are not as they have been, 

They’d rather fill’d their fathers’ graves, 

Than such disgrace have seen j 

They sooner would have fallen 
In the battle, one and all, 

Than lived to bow and truckle 
At the bidding of the Gaul. 

My country ! why so heedless 
Break off each ancient tie,— 

My country, why so coldly 
Cast off each old ally ? 

They once with joy had echoed 

Old England’s battle call ; 

But now— old friendship’s wither’d 
By the breath of subtle Gaul. 

Our lot is cast in darkness, 

In the wiutery days of Time, 

In want, and woe, and sickness, 

In misery and crime. 

And oh ! misguided England, ■ 

Heaven shield thee from thy fall ; 

Yet thou art following madiy 
The footsteps of the Gaul. 

Hast reach’d thy zenith, England 

Thy race of glory ran ? 

Who says it? Let me see him, 

It. cannot be a man. 

I p with thy palsied energies, 

On each old friendship call, 

And stand as thou hast oft before, 

Superior to the Gaul. 
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The spirit of freedom seeks jiot to 
make converts abroad, or to extort 
incessant concessions from authority 
at home. Satisfied with the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings wlijch it has 
obtained, it relapses willingly into 
tranquillity and pacific life; and is 
roused to fresh exertions, only by 
some danger to the security of Sts 
former acquisitions. It desires to 
revolutionise no adjoining states, 
is tormented with no crating for 
internal newer ; but soberly and 
quietly adheres to old institutions, 
so far as consistent with the freedom 
which it has acquired. Switzerland 
reposed for centuries amidst its 
mountains, without seeking to 11 in- 
sult the plenty of the vale beneath.” 
Holland, intent on domestic indus- 
try, was neither disquieted by popu- 
lar ambition, nor consumed by the 
desire of foreign propagandisin'; and 
Kugland, under its ancient constitu- 
tion, content with the liberty itself 
had acquired, sought not to revo- 
lutionize the adjoining states, even 
in the moments when Blake, u the 
boast of freedom,” carried the thun- 
der of its republican cannon to every 
shore in Europe. 

But it is otherwise with democra- 
tic ambition, and the spirit of revo- 
lution. It never rests satisfied with 
the triumphs which it has achieved 
over authority at home ; but is con- 
sumed by an incessant desire to 
spread its .institutions, and its revo- 
1 jitionary ^>ii it, through all the na- 
tions of the world. No matter how 
different their habits, or how diver- 
sified their population ; no matter 
how various their degrees of civili- 
sation, or how benighted the minds of 
their inhabitants ; no matter how 
strong their attachment to old insti- 
tutions, or how complete their ina- 
bility to bear the excitement of free- 
dom ; no matter though the first ef- 
fect of the desired change is to pre- 
cipitate them into bloody anarchy, or 
light up the torch of servile confla- 
gration, their prescription to all is 
the same — to excite the lower 


orders agRinst the higher, by promi- 
sing them tiie spells of the affluent, 
or the influence of the powerful ; to 
raise up the Revolutionists upon tho 
shoulders of the people, and subject 
them to a grinding tyranny as soon 
as they are seated in power; to con- 
vulse society for tho sake of their 
own ambition, and sacrifice millions 
for the elevation of hundreds, is their 
incessant policy. Wolfe Tone, the 
celebrated Irish democrat, has left a 
recious record of tho opinion he 
card Napoleon express of this party 
in 1797, even when he was himself 
one of their number, and had been 
elevated to power by their ambition. 
“ What,” said he, 44 would those Jaco- 
bins have Y France is revolutionized ; 
Italy is revolutionized; Switzerland 
is revolutionized ; Holland is revolu- 
tionized; Europe will soon be revolu- 
tionized ; hut tiiis, it seerns, will not 
suffice them. I know well what they 
want ; they want the domination of 
thirty or forty individuals, founded 
cm the massacre of three or four 
millions; they want the constitution 
of 1793, with all its horrors ; hut they 
shall not have it, and woe to him that 
should demand it. For niv own part 
I declare, that if I had only the op- 
tion between royalty and those gen- 
tlemen, I would not hesitate one 
moment to declare for a king. v f 
The extraordinary and unaccount- 
able circumstance which distin- 
guishes all the efforts of revolution- 
ary ambition and power, that those 
actuated by it are utterly incapable 
of effecting any lasting impression 
on mankind, is, that they excite 
the same passions, and propose the 
same institutions for mankind in all 
climates, circumstances, and varie- 
ties of social condition. For a child of 
three years of age, and a man of 
five and-twenty, they prescribe the 
same regimen, and enforce the in- 
haling of the same intoxicating at- 
mosphere. The revolutionary go- 
vernment of France demonstrated 
this in the clearest manner. Not con- 
tent with revolutionizing tho whole 


Vie dc Lafayette jmr M. Sarrara* eon al^*4e-camt> ; Park 182?, 
GaJtomalna; John Murray, London, 1832. 
f Wolfe Tone. 1 1. ¥75, 
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adjoining states, and surrounding 
Uio great, parent republic with a gir- 
dloot inferior democracies, they for- 
ced the same rash and absurd consti* 
tntion upon all the affiliated revolu- 
tionary states. In all, it was a Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred ; a Council of tlie 
Ancients; universal suffrage; confis- 
cation of the Church; spoliation of 
the Nobles ; 'abolition or a reduction 
ol the public debt ; and a Directory 
armed with despotic power, sup- 
ported by French bayonets, and ex- 
clusively devoted to French interests. 
The Revolutionary party who have 
succeeded in our time to their de- 
signs, have proceeded in exactly the 
same footsteps. For the ardent and 
bigoted Neapolitans, the bold and 
empfissioned Spaniards, the savage 
banditti of Greece, the Catholic in- 
habitants of Piedmont, the ignorant 
and contented Portuguese, the su- 
perstitious and volatile Belgians, the 
intrepid anti devoted Poles, they 
have proposed the same democratic 
institutions. In deterred by their 

total and rapid failure iu all the states 
of Europe ; totally regardless of the 
frightful scene of anarchy and deso- 
lation whic.li they have produced in 
South America; shutting their eyes 
to the deplorable scenes of bloodshed 
and contusion which they have oc- 
casioned under their own eyes in 
France ; wilfully concealing the fact 
that more blood has been shed in 
one year of the rule of the Citizen 
King, in that distracted country, than 
under fifteen years of the mild and 
equitable sway of the Bourbons; 
they gor on unceasingly striving to 
light up the same devouring flame 
in other countries still less calcula- 
ted to bear its excitement. To na- 
tions in the. state of England under 
the Heptarchy, they propose demo- 
cratic constitutions, which even the 
subsequent lapse of a thousand 
years 1ms not enabled its sober inha- 
bitants to endure with safety : for the 
slaves in the West Indies, undeter- 
red by the warning example of St 
Domingo, they incessantly advocate 
the fatal gift of immediate freedom ; 
in other words, the placing of a torch 
In every African's hands for their 
own immediate ruin. In their am- 
bitious and empassioned minds, times 
and distances and ages of the world 
are all confounded; and provided 
they can only subvert an existing 


dynasty, they care not though ages 
of suffering and the execrations of 
eternity signalize their triumph. 

Whence is it that the revolutionary 
spirit is every where attended by this 
insane and destructive spirit of pro- 
pagandism, and that, through the 
incessant activity of a democratic 
press, no sooner is a revolution ac- 
complished in one great state, than 
it is immediately followed by the* 
convulsion and overthrow of all the 
adjoining governments ? The reason 
is, that the Revolutionists know that 
they are the enpmieaof all establish- 
ed institutions ; of every thing which 
makes industry flourish, and" wealth 
spread, and mankind happy; that 
abusing the name of freedom, they 
use it only as a cloak for licentious- 
ness, and perverting the passion for 
liberty, they employ it only as n lad- 
der to tyranny; and therefore that 
against them, as the pirates of the 
world, the hastes hum an i generis, 
the arms of civilisation wilf neces- 
sarily be turned, when experience 
has taught mankind the fatal conse- 
quences of their passions, and suf- 
fering has wrung out of agonized 
breasts the delusive hopes of their 
promises. They feel that their hand 
is against every man, and they there- 
fore fear that ultimately every man's 
hand will be against theirs. It is 
this secret dread of a reaction, arising 
from experience, that fills them with 
incessant apprehension. A revolu- 
tionized city, with an hundred thou- 
sand armed men in its streets, no 
longer feels itself in safety; a re- 
public supported by an hundred vic- 
tories, trembles as though the enemy 
were already at its gates. To ad- 
vance and revolutionize all the ad- 
joiuiug states ; to spread far and wide 
the same passions which have con- 
sumed their own vitals ; to surround 
themselves with the armour of re- 
volutionary desires and interests in 
every direction ; to overturn every 
thing that is venerable, or establish- 
ed, or beneficent among mankind, is 
their incessant desire, because they 
feel that in unceasing success is their 
only safety. No state is too con- 
temptible to escape their notice, none 
too powerful to intimidate their am- 
bition. The triumphs of Fleurus, 
Rivoli, and Areola ; tlie conquest of 
Flanders and Italy; tlie defeat of 
Spain, and the submission of Aus« 
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tria, could not allay the secret ter- 
rors of the French Directory. Swit- 
zerland excited their alarms, because 
it was the seat of tranquil, unobtru- 
sive freedom ; its happy valleys were 
wrapt, iu conflagration, and its uni- 
ted people dissevered by revolu- 
tionary passion, in order to secure 
the Jura frontier by a revolutionary 
state ; and even the degenerate in- 
habitants of the Eternal City, and 
the timid people of Naples, involved 
in revolution, lest from their un war- 
like hands should spring the avenger 
of the human race. Napoleon was 
driven forward before the same de- 
vouring flame, now converted into 
militaiy ambition. Empire after 
empire, kingdom after kingdom, 
went down before his triumphant 
spear; and at length revolutionary 
ambition was shattered against the 
barriers of nature, and the flame of 
1789 extinguished in the snows of 
Russia. 

In our own times, what a mass of 
suffering; what unseen and untold 
wretchedness ; what ruin to the in- 
nocent, and impunity fo the guilty; 
what destruction to virtue, and tri- 
umph to crime, has arisen from the 
revolt of July! Look at Europe be- 
fore the TURKU OI.ORIOLS LAYS : how 
tranquil were its peopled realms ; 
how delightful the appearance of 
prosperity which they exhibited ! In 
fifteen years since the fall of Napo- 
leon, every state had made greater 
advances in wealth, civilisation, and 
happiness, than in any half century 
of the preceding history of Europe. 
Ileal freedom was spreading its roots 
far and wide during the tranquillity 
of’ peace ; the passions of the, world, 
the collision between the rulers and 
the ruled, were subsiding; know- 
ledge was secretly diffusing its trea- 
sures ; and with the growth of opu- 
lence, and the spread of industry, 
tlu* habits were liecoming genera], 
which are alone capable of rendering 
either nations happy, liberty practi- 
cable, or ifistitutions durable. But 
what was all this to the Revolution- 
ists V They were not elevated to 
power ; religion still maintained some 
ascendency in France, order was 
still triumphant in England; the 
passions of the multitude were not 
unchained, and they had not as yet, 
on either side of the channel, been 
borne forward to greatness on the 
gales of popular ambition. Uncea- 


singly, therefore, they laboured to 
inflame the public mind ; in France* 
among an ardent and empassioned 
people, they succeeded in raising up 
such a furious spirit as overturned 
the government; in England they 
have effected a fearful convulsion, 
and destroyed, after a desperate re- 
sistance, the old constitution; and 
what is the consequence Y All Eu- 
rope is standing to arms; Poland, 
the vanguard of democracy, has been 
crushed, the constitution provided 
for it by British generosity in the 
triumph of her power destroyed, and 
the Russian legions brought down, 
flushed with victory, and fierce with 
revenge, into the heart of Germany. 
The smoking villages and deserted 
streets of that gallant people attest 
at once the insanity and the perfidy 
of the Revolutionists ; of those who 
precipitated a noble race into a hope- 
less contest, and deserted them in 
the moment of daugev ; of men whom 
no reason could influence, and no 
compassion deter ; but whose terrors 
at the approach of legitimate autho- 
rity, even when yet at the distance of 
sixteen hundred miles, nothing could 
even for a moment tranquillize, but 
the evident sacrifice of Polish inde- 
pendence. Ill what state is Ger- 
many ? The great states armed 
against the smaller ; democracy 
fiercely contending in some, aristo- 
cracy stubbornly resisting in others ; 
the passions of men every where ex- 
cited > arms ev cry where preparing ; 
the press fettered from sheer neces- 
sity, and freedom universally disap- 
pearing amidst the collision of the 
vehement passions which have been 
awakened in its name. In what state 
is Belgium V Vacillating between 
hope and fear ; the vanguard of re- 
volutionary power, and the declared 
victim of aristocratic revenge ; dis- 
tracted in its feelings, ruined in its 
industry, suffering intensely in its 
whole population. In what state is 
France? Yet weltering in blood, 
ravaged by civil war, torn by discord- 
ant passions ; with its industry ruin- 
ed, its people starving, and its liberty 

destroyed ; with famine staring them 
in the face, and military execution 
staining their streets with gore ; with 
a rapidly falling income, an increa- 
sing expenditure, and an enormous 
military force; with a licentious 
press, an irreligious metropolis, and 
a people deeply impregnated with 
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political fanaticism. What is the 
state of England V With a divided 
peoples and a falling revenue; with 
public bankruptcy generally appre- 
hended, and general spoliation uni- 
versally dreaded ; with an intoxica- 
ted multitude, and a gloomy aristo- 
cracy ; with expenditure every where 
contracted, industry every where suf- 
fering, and pauperism every where 
increasing ; with Ireland in a state 
of smothered insurrection, and the 
West Indies yet smoking with fear- 
ful conflagration ; with a nation let 
loose on the sea of innovation, and 
all the horrors of revolution present 
to the minds of every thinking being. 
These are the triumphs of the three 
glorious days, and of them alone; 
and it was to produce this universal 
mid sickening misery among man- 
kind, that the constitutional mo- 
narchy of France, the bulwark of 
real freedom, whose rule had been 
signalized by such universal and ex- 
perienced blessings, was overturned, 
and the red flag of revolutionary 
tyranny hoisted in its stead. But 
what avails all that mass of wretch- 
edness Y The democratic party are 
at the head of affairs in France and 
England ; Lord Brougham is to be 
Chancellor for life, and the tears of 
the world are hut as dust in the ba- 
lance. 

From the day when the revolution 
in Paris first broke out, we have 
never ceased to denounce it as 
fraught with incalculable miseries to 
mankind ; as destined again to wrap 
Europe in the flames of war, and 
throw back for a very long period, 
perhaps extinguish for ever, the fair 
light tif real freedom. We asserted 
from the \ery outset, and at a time 
when we stood almost alone in the 
cause, that it was not liberty, but 
popular tyranny, which triumphed at 
the Barricades; and that, deluding 
mankind by the intoxicating blaze of 
popular success, it would substi- 
tute for the steady and beneficial 
light of real freedom, the lurid and 
flickering flame of democratic pow- 
er.* How our predictions have been 
verified, itjloes'not become us to 
say; but we cannot resist this op- 
portunity of laying before the British 
public an extract from an able state 
paper by the French government, ex- 
planatory of the views of their mi- 


nisters in framing the ordinances, 
and the stern necessity which led to 
their adoption, it produced but 
little impression during the tumult 
of revolutionary triumph following 
the victory of the Barricades; but 
subsequent events may perhaps have 
brought its truth home to the breasts 
of every thinking man in Britain. 

“ At no time for these fifteen years lias 
the situation of the monarchy presented 
itself under a more sei ions and more aillict- 
ing aspect. Notwithstanding an actual 
prosperity, of which our annals afford no 
example, signs of disorganization and 
symptoms ot anarchy manifest themselves 
at almost every point of ihe kingdom. 

“ The successive causes which have 
concurred to weaken the springs of the 
monarchical government, tend now to 
impair and to change the nature of it. 
Stripped of its moral force. Authority, 
lost hi the capital and the provinces, no 
longer contend', but at a disadvantage, 
wilh the factious Pernicious and sub- 
versive doctrines, loudly professed, are 
spread mid propagated among all classes 

of the population. Alarms, too gene- 
rally credited, agitate people's minds and 
trouble society. On all sides the present 
is called upon for pledges of secuiity for 
the future. 

“An active, ardent, indefatigable ma- 
levolence, labours to ruin all the founda- 
tions ol order, and to snatch from France 
the happiness it enjoys under the sceptre 
of its King**. Skiitul in turning to advan- 
tage all discontents, and to excite all ha- 
treds, it foments among the people a 
spirit of distrust and hostility towards 
power, und endeavours to row every 
where the seeds of trouble and civil war. 

“ And already, Sire, recent events have 
proved that political passions, hitherto 
confined to the summits of society, begin 
to penetrate the depths ol it, and to stir 
up the popular classes. It is proved al- 
60, that these masses would never move 
without danger, even to those who en- 
deavour to rouse them from repose. 

u A multitude of facts collected in the 
course of the electoral operations, con- 
firm these data, and would offer us the 
too certain presage of new commotions, 
if it was not in the power of your Majesty 
to avert the misfortune. " 

“ At all times, in fact, the periodical 
press has been, and it is in its nature to 
be, only an instrument of disorder and 
sedition. 

“ What numerous and irrefragable 
proofs may be brought in support of this 
truth ! It is by the violent and incessant 


See article on the French Revolution, in the Number for January, 188L 
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action of the press, that the too sudden 
and too frequent variations of our inter- 
nal policy arc to be explained. It has 
not permitted u regular and stable system 
ofgo\ eminent to be established in France, 
nor any constant attention to be devoted 
to introduce into ali the branches of the 
Administration the ameliorations of 
which they arc susceptible. All the 
Ministries since 1814, though formed 
under divers influences, and subject to 
opposite directions, have been exposed to 
the shitic attacks, and to the same license 
of the passions. Sacrifices of c*very kind, 
concessions of power, alliances of party, 
nothing has been able to save them from 
this common destiny. 

This comparison alone, so fertile in 
reflections, would suffice to assign to the 
press its true, its invariable character. It 
endeavours, by constant, persevering, 
daily repeated efforts, to relax nil the 
bonds of obedience and •mhcrduiution, to 
weaken all the springs of pubhc author- 
ity* to degrade and debase it in the opi. 
nion of the people, to create against it 
every where embarrassment and resist- 
ance. 

“ Its art consists not in substituting 
for a too easy submission of mind a pru- 
dent liberty of examination, but to reduce 
to a problem the most positive truths ; 
not to excite upon political questions 
frank and useful controversy, hut h> ;i/*nv 
them w aful'i' light, uH to ,v ir: then by 
yphivns. 

“ The press has tint'' croud r»s*j fusion 
at the most ujvri^ht min r Is , — has ttiaken 
t lie most firm convictions, and produced, 
in the midst of society, a contusion of prin- 
ciples which lends itself to the most fa- 
tal attempts. It is hy nuntelty in doc- 
trine 1 : that it janes the tray f,-' anarch \j in 
the slrUc. 

“ A licentiousness which ha* pas«cd all 
bound**', has in fact not respected, even 
on the most solemn occasion \ either the 
express will of the King, or the vvoi sh 
pronounced from the throne. Simchave 
hern misunderstood am! misinterpreted ; 
Hie others have been the subject of per- 
fidious com men fane*?, or of bitter derision. 
It in thus that the hist act of the it oyal 
power — the proclamation — was discre- 
dited by f he public even before it was 
known to the electors. 

“ Tnis is not all. The press I. /ids to 
no less than to Mihjugute the Sovereign- 
ty, and to invade tin: powers of the state. 
The pretended ergan of public opinion, 
it aspires t* direct the debates of the two 
Chambers , it is incontestable* that it 
brings into them the weight of an influ- 
ence no less fatal than death c. This 
domination has assumed, especially with- 
in these two or three* y. ars, h the Cham- 
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her of Deputies, d m cenifek chamber of 
oppression and tyranny. We have seen, 
in this interval Of time, the jounmU pur- 
sue, with their insults and their outrages, 
the members whose votes appeared to 
them uncertain or suspected. Too often, 
Sire, the freedom of debate in that Cham- 
ber has sunk under the reiterated blows 
of the press. 

“ What it dares to do every day in the 
interior of the kingdom, fends to no less 
tlmn to diaper*'© the elements of public 
peace, to dissolve the bands of society, 
and evidently to make the ground trem- 
ble under our feet. Let us not fear to 
disclose here the whole extent of our 
evils, in order the better tt> appreciate 
the whole extent of our resources. A 
system of defamation, organized on a 
great scale, and directed with unequalled 
perseverance, reaches, either near at 
hand or nt a distance, the most humble 
of the agents of the Government. None 
of jour subjects, Sire, is secure from an 
insult, if he receives from his Sovereign 
the least mark ot confidence or aattsfiir- 
ri^n. A vast net thrown over France 
envelopes all the public functionaries. 
Placed in a constant Matt* of nrcii'atiju, 
they seem to be in a manner cut from 
civil society ; only those are spared 
whose fidelity wavers, — only those ore 
praised i\ho c c fidelity gives way ; the 
others arc marked by the faction, to be 
in the sequel, without doubt, sacrificed to 
popular vengeance, 

“ No strength, it mutt be confessed, is 
able to lesitt n dissolving jmtrcr so m *- 
tire. The press at all times, when it 1ms 
been fu ed fiom its fetters, has mode an 
irruption and invasion in the ttatp. One 
cannot but be singularly struck with the 
similitude of its effects during these last 
fifteen year.*, notwithstanding circum- 
stances, and notwithstanding the changes 
of i lie m<n who have figured on the po- 
litical stage. Its destiny, in a word, is 
to recommence the revolution, the prin- 
ciples of which it loudly proclaims. Pla- 
ced ami replaced at various intervals un- 
der the yoke of the censorship, it has 
always returned its liberty only to re- 
commence i's interrupted work. In or- 
der to continue it with the more success, 
it has found an active auxiliary in the de- 
partmental 'press, which, engaging in 
combat local jealousies and hatreds, efii- 
ki ng terror into the minds of timid men, 
harassing authority by endless intrigues, 
1ms exercised a decisive influence on the 
elections. 

44 The periodical press has not display- 
ed less ardour in pursuing, with its poi- 
soned darts, religion and its prints. Its 
object i«, and always will be, to root out 
of the heart of the people even the last 
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germ of religious sentiments. Sire, do 
not doubt that it will succeed in this, by 
attacking the foundations of faith, by poi- 
soning the sources of public morals, uml 
by coveting the ministers of the altuis 
with derision and contempt. 

“ These last effects. Sire, are transi- 
tory ; but effects more durable arc ob- 
served in the manners and in the charac- 
ter of the nation. An ardent, lying, und 
passionate spirit of contention, the 
schools of scandal and licentiousness, has 
produced in it important changes and 
profound alterations; it gives a false di- 
rection to people's minds, it fills them 
with prejudices— diverts them from seri- 
ous studies— retards them in the progress 
of the sciences and the arts — excites 
among us a fermentation, which is con- 
stantly increasing— maintains, even in 
the bosom of our families, fatal dissen- 
sions— and might by degrees throw us 
back into barbarism. 

“ Against so muny evils, engendered 
by the periodical press, the law und jus- 
tice are equally obliged to confess their 
want of power. 

“ It would be superfluous to enquire 
into the causes which have weakened the 
power of repicssion, ami have insensibly 
made it an ineffectual weapon in the hands 
of the authorities. It is sullicicnt to ap- 
peal to experience, und to shew the pre- 
sent state of things. 

“ We must not deceive ourselves, — we 
are no longer in the ordihary condition oi 
a representative Government. The pi in- 
tuples uu which it has been established 
could not remain entire amidst political 
Vicissitudes. A turbulent demacrcct /, 
which has penetrated ereu into our lows, 
te ails to put itself in the place of legiti- 
mate power. It disposes ol the majority 
of the elections by means of the journals, 
and the assistance of numerous affiliations. 
It Ikib paralysed, as fur as has depended 
on it, the regular exeicise of the most 
essential prerogative of the Crown— that 
of di&sulvmg the elective chamber. By 
this very thing the constitution of the 
state is shaken. Your Majesty alone re- 
tains the power to replace and consoli- 
date it upon its foundations. 

“ Thu right, as well us the duty of as- 
suring its maintenance, is the inseparable 
attribute of the sovereignty. Mo Go- 
vernment on earth would remain standing 
if it bud not the light to provide for its own 
security. This power exists before the 
laws, because it is in the nature of things. 
These, Sire, are maxims which have in 
their favour the sanction of time, and the 
assent of all the publicists of Europe. 

“But tl}cse maximahave another sanc- 


tion still more positive, — that of the Char- 
ter itself. The fourteenth article has in- 
vested your Majesty with a sufficient 
power, not undoubtedly to change our 
institutions, but to consolidate them, and 
render them more stable. 

“ Circumstances of imperious necessity 
do not permit the exercise of this supreme 
power to be uny longer deferred. The 
moment is come to have recourse to 
measures which are in the spirit of the 
Charter, but which are beyond the limits 
of legal order, the resources ot which 
have been exhausted in vain. ”• 

The previous steps taken by the 
Liberals to overturn the Royal au- 
thority, are thus described \ — 

* 

** Fiona the moment bf the formation 
of the Polignac administration, no means 
were neglected to stimulate the activity 
of the factious, to alarm the fears and 
excite the passions ot the ignorant. Every 
win re they combined to refuse the taxes 
— every where they stirred up and agita- 
ted the populace, and even persuaded a 
nation that their government w ere a bund 
ot iucendiaiies ravaging their finest pro- 
vince.-. Oil ! til use precious fires of Nor- 
mandy, and their choice imitations on the 
neighbouring shores ot England! Blind 
or infatuated must they be who do not 
see that all these Jires were lighted by 
the same brand. The police of thft, Front'll 
government was never more active, than 
in its attempts to arrest this scourge, and 
to detect its origin. I was well acquaint- 
ed with the anxiety of the ministers in 
Lheir private circles, and the deep alarm 
of the suvcieign himself. The guards 
even were sent into Normandy under the 
command of General Latoui Fossae, a 
man distinguished by his manly loyalty, 
his stern justice, and his distinguished 
courage, talents, and firmness. Each day 
the pi ess teemed with dail^insinuations 
bguin&t mysteiious malefactors ; yet why, 
since the occurrence of the three glorious 
days, has that press been silent ? Where 
no*;- arc the insinuations on that import- 
ant subject against the Congregation — as 
the Liberals affected to style the Jesuits, 
and, under thut odious name, whatever 
remauu of leligion in France? Aud why 
have the persons invested by the loyalist 
administration, on suspicion, never been 
piosec-utid by the revolutionary govern- 
ment ? The day will come,hQwever, when 
the guilty, whatever may be their party, 
will be discovered ; in the mean time, for 
the sake of sacred justice, let us hope, 
that on the day of trial, even * cross of 
July will not be permitted to be pleaded 
us an excipptiomlfroin penal retribution, "f 
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We have been thus liberal in our 
extracts from this State Paper, pre- 
sented to Charles X. before the pub- 
lication of tin* Ordinances, and in the 
accounts of the intrigues which pre- 
ceded it, because it is one of the 
most valuable State Papers which has 
appeared in these times, and it pro- 
duced little impression in this coun- 
try when it first came forth, because 
it was adverse to the prevailing feel- 
ing in favour of the Parisian revolts, 
and we were then but novices in the 
history of revolutions, in which sub- 
sequent events, alas ! have made us 
such proficients. Every word it con- 
tains, which the^ was to us a foreign 
tongue convening no definite idea, is 
now brought home to out convic- 
tions 'by the lessons of dear-bought 
experience. We, too, have a furious 
democratical press, which uncea- 
singly directs the shafts of calumny 
against every thing that is sacred, or 
venerable, or beneficent in society ; 
which loads with opprobrium every 
one that is virtuous* and extols to the 
skies every one that is revolution- 
ary; which unceasingly forces* on the 
waves of anarchy against all the bul- 
warks of civilisation, and has already 
swept a way its strongest ramparts; 
which fabricates, and forges, and fal- 
sifies with unblushing" ’effrontery, 
and which, addressing itself to the 
unthinking multitude, who read no- 
thing but journals teeming with such 
falsehood, aie retained in worse 
than Cimmerian darkness by its ex- 
ertions. Having felt the torce } and 
been brought to appreciate the suf- 
fering produced by such a press, in- 
cessantly occupied in rousing the 
passions uf men against their inte- 
rests, we can now understand the ne- 
cessity which compelled the French 
Administration to engage in a strife 
with the dragon which had envelo- 

1 >ed the monarchy In its folds, and to 
ament the fatal weakness, or culpa- 
ble rashness, which led them to en- 
gage. ju the contest with so little pre- 
paration, and means so evidently in- 
adequate to the struggle for life* and 
death which has arrived. 

The real truth as to the revolt of 
July, and the history of its rapid suc- 
cess, is revealed in the following 
passage^froin the same able English 
work : 

Undeniable evidences of a premedi- 


tated and formidable conspiracy were dis- 
covered on the persons arrested on the 
£8rh tickets of secret societies, which 
intimated an extensive organization, ami 
pointed out the allotted rallying points ; 
printed orders e* the day, ♦here the dif- 
ferent manoeuvres necessary were com- 
municated with precision,— the construe, 
tioii of barricades,-— the mode of engaging 
the troops without risk, by firing from win- 
dows, —and all the other arrangements of 
war in the Ur eel. No kind of detail was 
forgotten or neglected in these orders. 
They proved the existence of a plan long 
matured and meditated, and the military 
experience of its authors. The most, un- 
unsv#rable proof that the affairs of the 
three glorious days were sot occasioned 
by the Orifan nances is, that, since the 
events, the long previous services of the 
conspirutors have been in numerous in* 
stances urged as claims for places un- 
der the government they established, und 
have been toasted with acclamations at 
clubs and commemorative festivals. Avvjy, 
then, with the absurd story that passes 
current in England* of the spontaneous 
resistance to the tyrannical Or’hnn'Wte*. 
The whole ailair was c> tmnj, 
primtmhf struck fit. V , i tut me of the 
Bourbons, Jnit which was directed, i i 
the second and most important instance, 
t the influence of our own country. 
Where is our Belgian hai.irr? It was 
won by France at the moment when the 
Parisians conquered the Louvre." — Cul. 
famanfat JO. 

To demonstrate the justco of 
observations contained in the State 
Papers of Polignnc, we need not 
refer to the melancholy and blood- • 
stained history of France since that 
period : we need not trace the la- 
mentable internal history of that 
once-prosperous realm, during the 
last two years; we need not refer 
to its falling revenue and its in- 
creasing expenditure — its army; rai- 
sed from 200,000 to 000 , 0*00 men, and 
its budget swelled from 700,000 /mni 
francs, to 1,200,000,000 : we need 
not mention the decay of its indus- 
try, or the suffering of its people ; 
its immense Joans contracted during 
peace, and its revolutionary passions 
excited after the boasted triumph of 
the populace : we need not dwell on 
the frightful revolt of Lyons, excited 
by the anguish of famine, and sub- 
dued only by the rival of Welling- 
ton, at the head of 40,000 men ; or 
the rebellion of Paris, quenched af- 
|er three days’ fighting-, by 79,000 
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soldiers.* It is enough to refer to 
the present state ana existing dan- 
gers of the French press, after two 
years of the throne of the Barri- 
cades. 

* The acquital of the National,' 9 
says an able and unwilling witness, 
“ for libel on Louis Philippe, or rather 
for a seditious excitement to overturn 

his throne, shews the madness of 
the state prosecutions in which the 
French government has lately indul- 
ged. There’ can be no question that 
several of the Paris journals contain 
every morning provocations to rebel- 
lion. They do not disguise they,- ha- 
tred of the monarch or of the mo- 
narchy, northeir desire to see the 
establishment of a Republican go- 
vernment. In their abuse of.‘ the 
Bourbons,’ they adroitly veil their 
attacks on the existing dynasty, amj 
in praisiqg the government of the 
United States, they recommend plans 
to realize it in France. But, what- 
ever he the designs of these journal- 
ists, quite manifest that they 

cannot be arrested in their career of 
opposition, by the official interfe- 
rence of the public prosecutor. The 
Tribune has voir arrived at its sixty- 
second process, and glories in each 
summons before the tribunals which 

is added to its list of prosecutions. 
The utter absurdity and senseless- 
ness of the government, in continu- 
ing to prosecute in such circumstan- 
ces, when it can* only shet/its w eak- 
ness by defeats, is,alniost beyond be-' 
lief. When juries refuse tocomict, 
governments should take the hint, 
and cease to trouble the tribunals 
with their complaints.”'] 

Such is the state to which, by the 
admission of our most vehement re- 
volutionary journals, the public 
press has now reduced the French 
government Several of their jour- 
nals confessedly contain every morn- 
ing provocations to rebellion ; one of 
them has already been prosecuted 
by the Citizon^King sixty -two times , 
and yet the impossibility of obtain- 
ing a conviction, gives almost com- 
plete impunity Ito daily treason. In 


despair of obtaining any thing like 
.justice from the courts which try by 
jury, the revolutionary monarch had 
recourse to military force ; — he de- 
clared Paris in a state of siejgc, aud 
handed over the editors of journals 
to courts-martial. But this despe- 
rate resource failed in its effects, and 
lie was compelled to restore their 

boasted impunity to the daily provi- 
ders of treason for a famishing peo- 
ple. Thus the press is triumphant 
at Paris — its falsehoods, its licen- 
tiousness, its calumnies, are spread 
abroad, without the possibility of their 
prevention by any of the knpwn pow- 
ers in the constitution, and, under 
the influence of thbii* powerful sol? 
vent, all the principles which hold 
society together are fast melting 
away. What historian, detached from 
the revolutionary passions of the mo- 
ment, will venture to deny,, that after 
this experiment of the consequences . 
of an unfettered press in France, and 
of the impossibility of coercing it. by 
the established forms, Charles X. 
was driven by necessity to interpose 
an extraordinary remedy ? that the 
only tiling to be lamented is, that it 
was attempted with inadequate 
means, and that the most fatal tri- 
umph ever achieved by Fraiftp, was 
that of the rabble of Paris over his 
mild and weak dominion r 

The Frenclf themselves, recovered 
from their revolutionary delusion, 
and taught by woful experience as to 
its effects, are now heartily ashamed 
of the events of July. Let us hear 
M. .Sarrans, who represents the 
Movement and War party there, and 
bitterly laments the extinction of 
the public enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject. 

“ The fathers the widows, the chil- 
dren, a few friends alone, now honour tl)6,* 
manes of the heroes of July, Two years 
have hardly elapsed since they fell under 
the balls of the Swiss,— -twelve months 
have hardly f.one by since their names 
were attached to the walls of the Pan- 
theon, and already there no longer re- 
mains j^tear, a remembrance, a regret for 
them. Every thing around them is cold 


* u The sun of the 6th of June shone on a greater number of bayonets within the 
ijplls of Paris, to crush the Republic, than the fogs of Auaterlltg or JenaJind wit- 
nessed Arrayed to combnPthe forces of Austria or Prussia.” — Sarrahs, (Lafaysttfs 
Aide-de-camp,) ii. 367. - 

+>7twes, September 6, 1828, 
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' and sterile. And the word Revolution, 
thejre«$ Revolution is not to 

je found once itr tZ*e mouth* of men at 
this lime. The victory of the people 
^ over a monarchy of fourteen centuries, is 
* already forgotten J , Oh, shame on the 
ypciilation of man! Yes, I repeat it* 
such littleness and misery is inconcei- 
vable ; there is in such impiety a whole 
century of reprobation. I appeal to the 
murmurs of the tomb!” * 

That the public mind, even in the 
centre of the revolutionary volcano, 
should bo soon have cooled from the 
transports of July, is no ways sur- 

B . Men do'not long go on cc- 
ig with funeral pomp the ob- 
sequies of those'' who have brought 
ruin ami starvation to their families ; 
distraction aud bloodshed to their 
country ; extinction and annihilation 
to their liberties. Sarrans also ex- 
plains this subject. 

* We had regained some moments 
of tranquillity, we have been wa- 
kened by discharges of cannon ; we 
demanded internal peace, we have 
received civil war; our liberties were 
confirming while they were extend- 
ed, aud now our liberties, our re- 
pose, are in imminent Jiazard. De- 
spair and disaffection are iu every 
heart. ''The earth seems to bear two 
frames utterly irreconcilable with 
each other; the one breathes the 
Restoration, Coblentz, Ghent; the 
other personifies Jhe 1789, the 1880, 
the Consulate, the Empire.” II. 40b. 

“ The system of the 13th March 
(the Ministry of Paris) has destroyed 
industry and commerce, because the 
prosperity of industry and of com- 
merce is only adapted to a situation 
of peace, w^th a guarantee for its en- 
durance, or of war with the hope of 
its victories. We have neither the 
#ne nor the other; and bow can 
France exist without commerce and 
industry ? 

“ It lias emasculated' the arts , de- 
stroyed the sciences, vulgarized poetry, 
disenchanted existence; its cupidity 
has dried up all the source# of the 
beautiful, as well as the food ; 
France lias not combated at tile Bar- 
ricades to Ffifttore a cloister. 

u The liberty of the press was 
secured by a law of 1830 ; but, never- 
theless, Jhe dungeons open for its 


courageous supporters, by the tM of 
the hues of the Republic orttP the 
Empire. France has read ill '"Mon- 
tesquieu that one of the principal en- 
gines of tyranny invented by Tibe- 
rius, was the fatal abuse of the old 
laws, called into existence during the 
civil dissensions of Rome. Francy 
rejects that deplorable imitation. 

“ The patriots, now considered 
culpable lor having appeared at the 
Barricades under the balls of tha 
Swiss, are the objects of general 
raillery ; they are obliged to conceal 
their Bears, and throw a veil over 
their ensigns of glory, to avoid the 
arrest of the sergeants of police. 
France is wearied of the impunity 
of its executioners; when will this 
terror have its Oth of Thermidor !” 
II. 412. 

This, then, is the state to which 
Frauce has been reducecWand such 
has been the extinction or its liber- 
ties under the military government 
which necessarily followed the tri- 
umph of the Barricades. The ty- 
rants of their own creating have been 
infinitely worse than the mild and 
feeble gqyermnent who were dis- 
placed by that Revolution. Free- 
dom existed there under Charles X., 
in as great perfection as in England, 
since the Revolution ; and because 
it would not satisfy them, they have, 
according to the eternal law of na- 
ture, waded through anarchy to des- 
potism. Oil this subject, too, we 
quote the words of the same unwill- 
ing witness. 

“ The third experiment,” says M. 
Sarrans, M that which replaced on the 
throne a fatal dynasty, that of the 
Bourbons, had for its object to in- 
troduce into France the political 
constitution of England/ This at- 
tempt was as vain as those which had 
preceded it ; not because the Resump- 
tion denied to France the practical 
liberty which was enjoyed by Great 
Britain , but because the public 
spirit of France requited a great dml 
more, a system greatly superior to 
that which was Imposed by conquest 
on a people Isolated from all others, 
and which is nothing in reality but a 
skilful modification of the theologi- 
cal and feudal system, having for an 
object to subject the throne to the 
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influence of the Aridtoorfley. That T dm fbRy 
was altogether contrary to the civi- Broifghartf, In the Palate* Yard w wrk» 
lisation of France ; totally foreign to * that it it became ik*fee*«ary v the {Hate 
the bent of the public mind for forty hand* which yOtt no*/ hj« tip 4be 
years, and hostile to the feeding of choice of four representatives, WOuW be 
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equality, which tends incessantly tfl 
diminish not only the virtual power 
of every species of aristocracy, but 
prlxileges of every denomination.** 
Sarrans, Introduction, p. 14, 15. 

‘ It was a Revolution which over- 
threw this wist} and beneficent free- 
dom, which destroyed a government 
which, during fifteen years of expe- 
rienced blessings, had almost "healed 
the frightful wounds of the Revolu- 
tion, that was the object of such ex- 
travagant rejoicings to all the Revo- 
lutionary party over the woi Id. Lis- 
ten to the exultation with which M. 
Sarrans narrates the effect it produ- 
ced in England, and the speech made 
on the occasion hi the Palace- Yaid 
of Yoik, by the present Chancellor 
of Great Britain. 

u After our example, *lhe passion for 
libel ty ttiuf the love of order, (ordtr'J 
boot out on ul l sides on the continent ot 
Europe. Belgium and Poland opened 
the career with a force and a wihdom 
which never heretofore had been mani- 
fested by a people m a state of insurree- 


ready to combat with as modi energy as 
the French. That neighbouring nation 
offers port the * glorious example of Us efforts * 
in the wared cause of freedom* After ha- 
ving been for long your enemy, it has 
now become your rival in the career of 
freedom : your history has become its 
own. Roused by tho weight of an into- 
lerable oppression, it has nsen in itu 
pnght, and, like your ancestors, chased^ 
from the throne the tyrant which disgra- 
ced it. I 4m fully confident that that 
nation, after harirnf inflicted on its minis- 
ters such a jmpisiimcnt as will for ever 
prevent others from following their ex- 
amples will re-enter into the state of re- 
pose from which it was roused only by in- 
tolerable oppression, and will manifest as 
great moderation in its triumph, Its it has 
evinced vigour and courage in its resist- 
ance. May France and England hence- 
forth ever regard themselves as insepar- 
able friends, and strive only to maintain 
peace inviolate between them !’* 

“ Finally, the contrc coup of July over- 
turned the Tory administration, and pro- 
disced thq happy fermentation which has 
precipitated the success of the Reform « 


tion; Italy, asliamt-d ot its degradation, .»•». *° lon « thc object i pf eonte.t in the 
! « . n,. J ' Untish Parliament.” 1.314—317. 


abounded in conspiracies ; Germany de- 
manded imperiously the peiformance of 
. t u(* engagements undertaken fifteen yeurs 
before; Smt/eilund tvineed a defermi- 
n ition to throw off the yoke of the Aris- 
tocracy ; Spam and Portugal waited only 
a favouuhlc hand to aid them in their 
inuirreetjon ; hi fine, the interests of des» 
pot ism every Where fell before the intc- 
ustsofthe people, and F.tnopo seemed 
only to await from Fiance the signal to 
re-enter into*its long suspended but not 
proscribed lights,’ 1 — f. *119. 

“ At this rtioinent the elections fora 
new Puihawent were going forward in 
Great Britain, and the electors every 
where exacted, ns a declaration of their 
principles, a public approval of thc Revo- 
lution ot July. There was not a candi- 
date, whether ministerial or opposition, 


Bntihh Parliament.*’ I. .*114— .*117. 

The “ intolerable oppression” 
which Mr Brou^lam here describes 
as the exciting cause of the French 
insurrection, is now admitted by 
Lafayette's aide de-camp to have 
been 4< all the practical liberty which 
is enjoyed in Great Hr it am” * 

The repose to which he proplH*- 
Bied France would return after their 
glorious tiiuinph, has been signali- 
zed by, 

). TJip great revolt in the stieets 
of Pans in October 1KM, when 
30, OUU heroes "of the Barricades in- 
undated the Palais Royal, and which 
overturned Guizot and (he Doctri- 
naire Administration, established 


vinuf iruvuibi iiiiiMuibi m vt vjq/wiuvi/y ^ j • 

who, before soliciting the votes of bis fel- W1 ‘ * ie Revolution of July. 

4 •*.! * 1 £..J L! tl J _ 1 O Tl>ll OrAOl tumillf in TS/I 


low citizens, did not find himself under 
the.necesMty of making a pompous elogc 
of the heroes of the Barricades. J will 
quote some fragments from those speeches 
as among the* most characteristic traits 
of that period. 


2. The great tumult in December* 
1830, on-account of Polignac’s trial, 
when the Citizen King tottered on the 
verge of destruction, when the admi- 
nistration of Lafayette was over- 
thrown, and the cannoneers of the 
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National Guard were disbanded for 

sedition. 

3. The disgraceful tumult in Fe- 
bruary 1831 in Paris, when the Arch- 
bishop’s *Pajace was sacked, and the 
image of our Saviour torn down 
from every church, and thfe cross 
from every steeple in Paris, and the 
National Guard*for two days refused 
to act against the populace rioting 
•in uncontrolled power* < 

4. The vehement fermentation on 
the fall of Warsaw, which .again 
brought the revolutionary throne to 

•the verge of destruction. 

5. The terrible revolt of Lyons 
produced by the famine of the work- 
men, in which 6000 of the National 
Guard joined the populace, an?! 
which was Reduced only by Marshal 
Soult and the Duke of Orleans, after 
operations lasting fourteen days, at 
the head of as large an army as 
fought the Duke of Wellington at 
Toulouse. 

6. The revolt at Grenoble, where 
the National Guard again joined the 
people, and which was crushed only 
by the whole military force of the 
surrounding departments. 

7. Inferior insurrections at Nismes, 
Marseilles, Arras, Bordeaux, &c., so 
numerous as to be past enumera- 
tion. 

&, .The dreadful rebellion on occa- 
sion of Laniarquek funeral, on oth 
June 183-2, when Paris was again for 
two days.the scene of massacre and 
bloodshed : when the victorious Bar- 
ricades were again encircling the 
Tui!eries,nnd which Lafayette’s aide- 
de-camp admits were only conquered* 
“*by a greater number of armed men 
than were arrayed against Prussia or 
Austria, at Jena or Austerlitz.” 

9. The proclamation of a state of 
siege and fnartial law hi Bails for 
three weeks: the imprisonment of 
1500 'persons : and proceedings 
against the press so numerous, that 
one paper alone has reached its sixty- 
second prosecution. 

- Such have been the consequences 
of the triumph of the Barricades, and 
such the “ repose' to which Lord 
Brougham prophesied France would 
return after the glorious rebellion 
which overturned a" government, 
affording, by Sarrana’ admission ; all 
the practical liberty which is enjoyed 
in Great Britain. It was probably 

*he signal fulfilment of this prophecy, 


and the extraordinary accuracy with 
which the consequences of revolu- , 
tiooary triumph had been predicted, 
by hitn at *lhe Palace-Yard, which 
led this exalted personage to lend 
liis aid, when in possession of power, 
to the continuance of the 44 happy 
fermentation" which has precipita- 
ted the success of the Reform Bill. 

Lord Brougham’s wishes have 
been* fulfilled,' and a close alliance 
has been struck uj),#incc the acces- 
sion of his party to power, between 
. the reforming? and the revolutionary 
kingdoms. The motives of this alli- 
ance are given by an English writer, . 
whose able work ou the Gallomania 
is prefixed to this article. 

41 Lord Grey is for the French alliance, 
because he has gained office by the in- 
fluence of French principles, because he 
is forced to adopt u conttaiy policy to his 
predecessors, and because, in short, he is 
pledged by his whole life to the Gallic 
interest. * But^Lord Grey mast Know 
that an alliance between England and 
France is, in the long run, impi.icticahlc ; 
their permanent iufeiest* are incompati- 
ble — from national passions and preju- 
dices, if from ho other reasons. The 
cuieer of both nations is therefore at a 
staiul-fitM. It is the part of Loid Giey 
to further the' interests of Fiance; and 
*it is the part of Casmiir IViier to take 
cure that the efforts of the English mi- 
nister are unavailing. J n the present stale 
of affair*, the alliance- between the two 
countries is pci feet !y insignificant ; a 

mere neutralization of all action t an 
empty phrase, to keep in the •respective 
ministers, and to maintain*!!) power two 
parties, who have attained that power by 
Accident, and not by principle. But - 
where England has suffered, and suffers 
deeply, is from the first vigorous and na- 
tional efforts of tiie Mouvenienl in Bel- 
gium, before they were puruljzed by the 
half measures of the successor of Necker; 
which an English minister should never 
Lave rested tiH he hud repaired.^ Ahd 
what huve our Ministry done to counter- 
act this fatal. effort ? Even for the with- 
drawal -of' the French troops we are in- 4 
debted'to the Times newspaper, without 
whose reiterated menace, there is little 
hope that Lord Grey would have insisted 
on this step. There is, in fart, no real 
object in the alliance, btyond the per- 
sonal interests of the ministers; both 
talk of & commercial treaty, arid <both are 
well aware that even that' subordinate 
Object is a mere delusion. 

“ A commercial treaty 1— with a cow* 
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try in a state of ^volution, torn to pieces 
by violent factions, each of which can 
only gain power by pursuing a policy dia- 
metrically opposed to its predecessors—* 
a country challenged by the claims of 
three antagonist dynasties, and threaten- 
ed, amid t^e shifting splendour of these 
evanescent crowns, by the anned phan- 
tom of a republican president — a country 
where the most solemn institutions of 
the state are daily changing, where pro- 
perty i> insecure* industry paralyzed, cre- 
dit impaired ; where ull is experiment, 
and nothing experience— u commercial 
treaty with such a country, instead, of a 
mature and durable amuigemerit based 
on the recognised interests of two states, 
can only be a tempoiary expedient to 
prop up* the false and flimsy existence of 
con ledera te inti iguers. * ’ 

Lot us turn to M.-*Sarrans for an 
exposition of the principles and de- 
hiiinrt of the revolutionary parly in 
Ft iui(jt‘, with which, in the fulness of 
our democratic transports, we have 
contracted so close tin alliance. 


“ The partisans of war feoutd *4$ up 
security or endurance for the revolution 
of July, but in an assemblage of revolu- 
tionary perturbations , which should tear 
asunder ah the bonds established by the 
treaties of 1614 and 1815; they could 
not see how the monarchy of July shctltd 
be bound to ratify the spoliation. of Lao* 
dau, Su re, Louis Cbambwry, and Hun in. 
gen. In their opinion, France should 
make itself as strong by its alliances as by 
its own weight; and tor allies it should* 
look, not to tiie great powers, but to the 
secondary states, whom it lias taken un* 
dcr its teg is since the wars of the refer* 
illation in Poland, Belgium, SvVeden, and 
Denmark, the independent members of 
tiie Germanic body, the freemen of every 
Country, Finally, that party recollecting 
with pride that Fiance* had in all agea 
lent its aid to the oppressed in every part 
of the woi Id, loudly demanded that it 
should ml ranee its popular principles to 
the Rhine, the Pyrenees, and Ike south- 
era slopes of the Afps and that there ex- 
hibiting itself as an ui biter, it should gua- 
rantee to the people who wished to be 


4i A numerous jmrty in France held 
with reason, that a monarchy born in 
three days of the sovereignty of the 
people, could not long ro-i*xi«t with the 
old dogihas of legitimacy whirl) the Re- 
storation had revived m France. That 
party believed tlyit the decisive mcmient 
ior the glory and security of the country 
had arrived ; and that ^tie interests riot 
less t hurt the spirit ol a monairhy la /im»rf!ni 
on fin art destructive of’ the spit if y apndfy 
as the Idler, oj the treaties of I H IF ami 

1815, evidently wcie to let the i evolu- 
tional y spirit take us full swing, vicar off\ 
as far as the Rhine, the iymiyitnit of these 
treaties, and piovokc an entire change of 
the public system of Europe, the wuikof 
violence, the result of unnatural allfan-* 


free the pow er to become so, and to those 
w ho' preferred absolute power tbe enjoy- 
ment of their chains. * 

“ Siii'li was the system of eoctcrtor po- 
licy which the supporters of the revolt)*, 
tion of July ardently invoked. Whether 
it would have* been attended by ell the 
desired effects, 1 know not; but this 
much is certain, that the overthrow of 
the most ancient throne in Europe, the 
i inter ptrted return of Piny land to a liberal- 
it if for her excessive, the insurrection of 
Belgium, the proSigious combat, of Fo- , 
land, the convulsions ot Italy, the move- 
ments of Switzerland, the quivering of 
•Germany, and the patriotic reminiscence* 
of Spain, seemed* to announce that the 
lipur of the liberation of Europe bad 


ce.y, and which could never bind Che op- *t*uek ; the rest was in the hands of Fro- 
pressed people, after they had obtained Vldencc.**— I. 321— 323. 


the ineuns of delivering themselves trom 
the yoke, " ■* 

“ A* to thtf faith due to treaties, tbe 
partisans of war observed, that it was 
a horrible corruption of words to i no he them 
the instrument of of»prts0on and fw in : 


Our Engliiji author describes in 
forcible terras tiie manner in which 
tliis system of pronagandism wag 
acted upon l>y the French Revolt** 
tionary Government. * * 


they cited ull the wars which tllose’ who 
invoked the faith of that ol 1815 had mu 
dertuken, to uvoid the obligations which 
it had imposed. What; said they, did 
Austria make of all tkc treaties conclu- 
ded with t^e Republic, fheCorisulute, and 
tbe Empire? How bus England observed 
the treaty of Amiens, or Prussia that of 
Preshurgor Tilsit, or Russia the trinity of 
Vienna, which gave to the heroic Poland 
fhe shadow of nationality and freedom ? * 


“ Immediately after the eueiits of July 
—I adopt the present phraseology of the 
Great Nation itself, which has at length, 
by universal consent, dropped the “ threw 
beautiful, fjpysf * which are now only heard 
ol in the floweiy speeches of the honour- 
able in ember tor Caine— it was the first 
object of Lqui$-Phi|ip*po to be recogni- 
sed by the European governments by kny 
means; fyd his great instrument to 

achieve this consummation, was whet is , 
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(Milled Prapagctmlism ; a favourite system 
with the French, and flattering to their 
national vunity. Emissaries were des- 
patched to every country, to assist the 
'French agents already there, in stirring 
vj^the people in favour of the recent re- 
volution, — to Spain, to Poland, to Bel- 
gium', to Italy, to the Rhenish provinces, 
to England, and, above all, to Ireland. 
Louis Fhilippe himself expended, from 
liis private purse, large sum$ in these 
operations,— -/or a prudent man , lihe him , 
no common 'sacrifice. Recently M. de 
Pages, jt member of the Momvmcnt, 
avowed that a, committee had been furm- 
.erl in Paris to revolutionize Spain ; and 
within these few days, the eldest son of 
the prime minister, M. Perier fils, has 
been announced or denounced — I really 
do not know whether it was meant lor 
praise or blame — from the tribune as one 
^of its members ; and his former ardent 
conduct has been critically contracted 
with his present frigid demeanour. 'Hie 
subscriptions of Messrs Sebastiani, Gui- 
zot, and other public inert of thut class, 
for the same purpose, were not only pro- 
mised. but even paid. Lord Palmerston, 
no doubt, could defend all thU, (and lie 
seems much, readier to defend French 
measures than his o tfh.)on fljc principle 
of non-intervention. But at thnt*ime, per- 
haps, non-intervention was not a sciiotis 
idea, as it is at present. # 

44 It is known that the new roverriffu 
also held regular communications with 
Mina in Paris. Tnar restless chieftain 
was permitted to taise troops in the ca- 
pital of France, who were sent to IJuy- 
► onne, and whom the French ministry at 
length permitted to be captured, on a tacit 
understanding with the court of .Spain 
that the recognition should take place. 

4 If ybu will not recognise, there men 
are your invaders— but if you will recog- 
nise— done— they are your prisoners and 
your victims.* Agents, with considerable 
sums, were hurried off to Belgium nml 
the Rhino. Lafayette sifid others were 
authorized to comjnvnirate with Menotfi 
in Northern Italy. ’ The revolution in 
Belgium, Jong prepared by previous in- 
trigues, the revolt in Poland, the insur- 
rections in Germany, theVihings in Italy, 
extracted an unwilling recognition horn 
the alarmed and busied courts of the Con- 
tinent. V hat might have taken pladfe in our 
Own country i\ ui.cm-un. The imitation 
Of the fires of Normandy ulreaJy spread 
wnaternatiV throughout half Engfend; 

tlie state of Ireland was very alarming ; 
C,ven the peace of tlie metropolis itself 
jvas seriously threatened. Whether France 
influenced these disorders by more than 


her example, 1 cannot .take upon myself 
to say ; but a new incident rendered fur. 
ther conspiracy, whether French or Eng- 
lish, unnecessary. 

“ The Doctrinaire Clique of England,’ 
• excited by the success of the Doctrinaire 
Clique of France,— a success, let us al- 
ways remember, occasioned by the ener- 
gy of their dupes, the. Republican party, 
—determined to agitate lor themselves. 
They were jo in Pd by the Ultra-Tories, 
who played the%ame fatal game here as 
t lie* party of the Royalist, Defection in 
France, and at the very outset of the Par- 
liamentary campaign succeeded in expel- 
ling from the councils of their sovereign 
as independent, ns honest, and nearly us 
able a minister us ever swayed the desti- 
nies of the country. Louis Philippe had 
been already recognised ; the accession 
of a liberal English ministry relieved him 
frorji all further anxiety. Then commen- 
ced a sentimental alliance between the 
hereditary foes so close, so intimate, &o 
minute, us to be really ^udicrous.’* 

Some mnjith* ago the existence of 
this system of PropnL r amlisin, on the 
part of the i evolutionary go\ em- 
inent of Franco, would liu\o been 
obstinately denied T>\ our Reformers. 
Let us hear Lafayette's aide-de-camp 
on the subject. 

“ 4'he* great events of July,” say* 
Sir rans, “ seemed to Layette to decide 
the late of Spain. The moment was 
-derisive, for bo f ti countries . Lafayette 
felt it. and wished to connect the cau-o 
r>f France with that of the neighbouring 
people. He thought thlt, while this 
worth! wash out the stain of ^he armed 
intervention of it* would at The 

same time relieve us of the necessity oJ 
maintaining,* in care of war, .‘>0,000 or 
40.0flt) men oil the Pyrenees, fo prevent 
Ferdinand and the Carlists from exciting 
insurrectionary movements in the south 
of prance. The power of the Barricade?, 
tti yet insulated in its usurpation, and 
not daring to hope for the* tardy twid un- 
willing recognition which it has since 
received, thought tserinusbf of fomenting -tn 
other itntrs coimmalious ‘similar to those to 

which it owed its existence m u» own. 
In fact, the system of Propngmtdim was 
adopted and secretly executed by the council 
of Loins Philippe. This fart, once for all, 
I will establish aj^ft warning to yovern- 

mvnta in all countries and the edification 
of their nubjoets. • 

“ It hafbtftn said, that, immediately 
after the revolution of July, a number of 
the Spanish constitutional ista voluntarily 
flocked to Paris. That is not correct ; 
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the greater proportion of them, from 
absolute penury, had not the means of 
moving from the pluces where dfrey wero 
residing ; and they did not quit them but 
at the secret invitation of the French govern- 
ment. hollowing out this system, all the 
Spanish refugees assembled in Britain 
were called into France — Valdes Lofro, 
Nuvarellc, Jnpiadu, and all the other re- 
volutionary chirf^known for their steady 
Opposition to the government ot Ferdi- 
nand, in the biginning* of August 1830, 
received passports ut Paris on the demund 
ol the Mibprrfcct (or the Pyrenees. Two 
hundred refugees of the same nation, 
disembarked ut Havre, were organized 
in detachments commanded by Spanish 

0 (liceis elected by themselves, arid 
directed to Bayonne and Perpignan, with 
written directions of route, containing 
allocation of pay, and ull the other in- 
demnities given by the government to 
Fiench troops on their march. It was 
the same at Calais, Boulogne, and Puri*. 

“ Moiifahvct and Guizot, the French* 
ministers, established a pdint of assem- 
blage for the Spanish committee, iri 
which it was agreed that* they should for 
vppennntcc suU r mate fttfxr depots of arms 
on the SjHttndt Jfontters. lh"t /,«, t\pu(s of 
vsrks’i and wurn-ntd arms, and that tiny 
should le drn-'iinu'J to (he ivjcnts of pofitt, 
who should sene them; uhde an the other 
ho ml the tf should ic/tyiously respect the tetd 
depots Tins wna ammhnely done at 
Mtn\>cd!t”< tui’i Bayonne, The Fiench 
government contiibutcd largi )y to the 
million which was collected by the Spa- 
nish co mm nice ; and it was on the 
security of government that Cdhiz, the 
Spanish banker at Paris, advanced 
5UU.U00 francs. It was with tlic tacit 
inithonry of government that the agent 

01 the committee at Marseilles embarked 
men and arms for General Tornjos. Or- 
ders were publicly sent down to Marshal 
Gerard to dispei»c the Spanish refugees 
\vh / were assembled on the Spanj»ii fron- 
tier ; hut, on tin* oilier hand, the French 
marshal enjoined Mina to he as slow as 
possible in obeying the orders; ami, in 
tact, it was owing to that delay that the 
divisions broke out which proved fatal to 
the patriot cause. Guizot hud an inter- 
view at midnight w ith Inglad u, the old 
aide-de-camp ot Torrijos, when lie put 
into his hands the PJO tour-guinea pieces 
destined for Colonel Valdez, who was 
established with his depot at Ustaritz. 
All the Parisian volunteers who fell into 
the Imfids of the Spaniards after the in- 
vasion took place, weae furnished j't’uiY/e* 
de route, by order of the subprefect of 
Bayonne. Finally, the French crown gave 


100,000 francs to aid the success of the 
Spanish revolutionary expedition, and that 
sum was converted into two letters of 
credit of 50,000 francs each, of which 
one w^s given to the unfortunate Torn* 
jos. M — Sarrans, II. 33—35. 

It is well when, from the ammo* 
sity of the Revolutionists at c&h 
other, tho truth at length cornet out. 
Sarrans and Lafayette are so en- 
raged at Guizot and the doctrinaires, 
for not following up more vigorous- 
ly the system of Propagandist!!, that 
they in their zeal reveal facts damn- 
ing to both. Here we see fully con- 
fessed from Lafayette’s aide-de-camp, 
that, before the throne of the Barri- 
cades was well cooled out of .thfe 
revolutionary furnace, throe weeks 
lifter the revolt of July, they were 
intriguing underhand to overturn 
the Spanish monarchy ; and we Boe 
to what pitiful and disgraceful shifts 
they were reduced to conceal their 
design. 

Of the efforts of Guizot, and the 
revolutionary government of France, 
to revolutionize Italy’, the. following 
account is given by tlie same autho- 
rity 

“ Cu^simir PenVr,*’ says Sirran«, “has 
alleged in his place iri Parliament, that 
the insurrection in Italy broke out with- 
out hL concurrence. That is true in 
this sense, that he shrunk from any open 
support of the insurrection which he had 
cieated in that country, and that he did 
not dare to support by force of arms a 
form of opinion so favourable to France, 
a9 had sprung up among our neighbours 
on the other side of the Alps. But the 
Minister ha9 lied (menti) m the face of 
France und the world, when he affirmed 
that lie had been always a stranger to the 
revolutionary movements of the Penin. 
sula, and that he had promised nothing, 
guaranteed nothing, to the Italian pa- 
triots. With respect to Italy, as with 
respect to Spain, the system of Propaganda 
ism entered into his original policy. 

“ That which the new monarchy did „ 
for the Spanish Constitutionalists,- it did 
also, though more timidly, for the Ita- 
lian refugees. A great number of them 
were secretly moved to Lyon*, and other 
poiuts on the frontiers of the Alps ; pe- 
cuniary succours and other assistance 
was afforded ; arms in large quantities 
were assembled, all with the jxerfccl know- 
ledge of the government. A Central Com- 
mittee was established at Lyons, and 
another at Grenpble, all under the sane - 
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" tfan of the French government, from whence 
it openly carried on operations under the 
protection of the civil and military au- 
thorities; in fine, Louis Philippe having 
written in vain to the late King of 
NapfcSi and his young Successor, to draw 
them into an alliance with France, and 
seeing that his counsels would not be At- 
tended to but with the aid of revolution- 
ary movements in bis states, General 

. pep 6, the well-known Neapolitan patriot, 
was invited to present at the Palais Royal 
the project of a constitution, which was 
transmiUed to the NeajyolUan people, 

4 * It was in the middle of these? prepa- 
rations that the insurrection of Modena, 
and afterwards of Bologna, broke out. 
The patriots of Central Italy, entertain- 
ing no doubt whatever of assistance from 
France, but wishing to ascertain to what 
extent they could depend on its support 
in the event of attack, fcent deputies to 
Paris to make sure of the conduct of the 
government, in the event of an armed 
intervention on the part ot Austria, m the 
affairs of Modena and the Legations. 
These deputies received, in severul inter- 
views with the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs; a formal and reiterated promise .that 
France would not permit that the troops 
of the Emperor should cross their fron- 
tiers, and that if a sirielc Austrian regi- 
ment should enter the Legations, u French 
army should instantly cross the Alps. 
Lafayette, to whom the Italian Deputation 
was also addressed, and who appreciated 
more than any other the abyss into which 
a false confidence would precipitate the 
Italian patriots, repaired to M..Sehasti- 
ani, and conjured him to make known in 
that respect the intentions of the Cabinet, 
arid received the same protestations which 
had been made to the deputation. It 
was upon the faith of these guarantees 
that the insurrection of Moiteim and Bo- 
logna broke out, whose result*, skilfully 
conducted, might have put at our dispo- 
sal the whole moral and physical foiceof 
Italy/’ — Sarrans, ii. 37 — 39. 

“ Austria comprehended at once the 
consequences of this situation of the Pe- 
ninsula. The richest gem in its diadem 
was at fettike. Lurnburdy threatened to 
follow the insurgent example of Central 
Italy ; Piedmont was already convulsed 
by the insurrection of Parma; the Iinpe- 
rul troops could hardly restrain the fer- 
mentation ot the Austria- Italian provin- 
ces, from the Like of Como to the Lagu- 
na of Venice. The Cabinet of Vienna 
knew well that the presence of a single 
French battalion to the south ol the Alps, 
#Ottid throw all Italy into a conflagra- 


We select tS*se Us examples of 
the insatiable spirit of Propagan- 
dism, b/hvhieh the French, as every 
revolutionary party, is animated ; of 
these? falsehoods and subterfuges to 
which, they have recourse, and the 
tremendous danger to the contermi- 
nous states, ana every government 
which protects existing institutions, 
from theiii exmtiurfs, Had these 
facts been published in this country, 
they would have been set down as 
the fabrications of some furious An- 
ti-reformer; yet they are the deli- 
berateavowalsof L&fayette'aaUle-de* 
camp, called forth by the indignation 
experienced by the revolutionary 
party in Franco at the cheek on the 
system by the resistance of Austria 
and Russia, and the jirmness of Pe- 
tier’s administration. 

M. Sarrana has not told us what 
were the efforts of the Propagandists 
to revolutionize Great Biitain, be- 
cause their endeavours bate proved 
successful, and such disclosure* 
might compromise their friends in 
this rouutrv. But we irtive no doubt 
that the time will come when these 
intrigues also will be unveiled by 
some of her revolutionists enraged 
at a doctrinaire; and when the pre- 
sent democratic state of the Mulish 
Empire will he found to bate been 
the result of French intrigue and 
Propagandism, far more extensive 
than that which was directed against 
Italy or Spain. 

Such at e the principles and avowed 
designs of the revolutionary party in 
France, into whose arms this country 
has, with an infatuation almost unpa- 
ralleled, thrown itself. * They openly 
reject the authority of treaties; pro- 
claim their resolution to regain the 
frontier of the Khing; to send their 
victorious legions to the south of the 
Alps, to revolutionize all the minor 
states of Eufope, and restore, by the 
aid of revolutionary divisions in 
others, and revolutionary passions 
among themselves, the ascendency 
of the Great Nation, And England, 
the rival and conqueror of France; 
England, the head of regulated free- 
dom; England, the liberator of Eu- 
rope from Gallic oppression ; Eng- 
land, the birthplace of Nelson and 
Wellington, is joined inclose alliance 
with a state professing and glorying 
iu such projects ! Of ali the insani- 
ties which occasionally afflict na~ 
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tions, that arising from political fa- 

naticinm is the most irremediable. 

It does not afford the slightest pal- 
liation for this conduct to say, that 
we are the allies, toot of the war 
party in France, hut of the French 
government, which professes to mo- 
derate such extravagance, and has 
hitherto, by the firmness of Cassimir 
Perier, and the resolution of Louis 
Philippe, succeeded in the attempt. 
We have seen that the French minis- 
ters, Guizotand Sehastiani,with Louis 
.Philippe at their head, were, the first 
three weeks after the Revolution of 
the Barricades, to begin this system. 
And, even supposing it is now aban- 
doned, who can calculate on the con- 
’ tinuance of such a system in France 
for three months ? Placed as it is on 
the edge of a volcano, who can gua- 
rantee the existence of the present 
d 3' nasty, or the continuance of coun- 
cils of even tolerable moderation for 
any length of time? Impelled to war 
mid revolutionary conquest by a 
powerful war party, embracing all 
the most ardent and desperate cha- 
racters in the kingdom; incessantly 
hounded on by a reckless revolution- 
ary press, whose very existence is 
agitation, and whom no law or power 
can coerce, how long will the bay- 
onets of Marshal Soult be able to 
avert the catastrophe ? Let but the 
army take the lead ; let a few regi- 
ments declare for the/ Rhenish fron- 
tier, German conquest, and Italian* 

plunder, and the government of Louis 

Philippe, like a ship without a rud- 
der, will drift before the wind. 

Ami what can contribute to fan 
this vehement flame, ami revive the 
morbid passion for aggrandisement 
bo strongly in France'* as the con- 
sciousness of r tbe alliance and sup- 
port of England ? That these two 
veterans in^ war, like the Douglas 
and the Percy together, may he con- 
fident against the world in arms, is 
the trust of the violent and the revo- 
lutionary in both countries. Sup- 
ported by England, the French re- 
volutionists hope they will be able 
to convulse and overthrow the au- 
thority of government in all the lesser 
states in Europe. Supported by 
France, the English revolutionists 
trust they will succeed in spreading 
their insane projects of innovation 
as far as the waters of the ocean ex- 
tend. The injustice and aggressions 
of both countries are encouraged by 


the belief of rapport froni the other. 
If the accumulating torrents of 
French ambition shall break its bar- 
riers, and a^ain inundate Europe with 
its waves, it is to the disgraceful and 
infatuated support of England* that 
the world will be indebted for the 
catastrophe. 

But have we done nothing in cop- 

junction with France, to revolution- 
ize and oppress the adjoining states? 
Let Belgium answer; let Portugal 
answer ; let Poland answer. We 
liaVc not indeed assailed the greater 
states ; we have not sent our revo- 
lutionary emissaries to Russia, or 
Prussia, or Austria, but what have 
we done to Portugal aud Belgium ? 
With the insolence of a tyrant, and 
the cowardice o£a bully, we have 
assailed our old allies the weaker 
states, because we had not the cou- 
rage to strike at the nobler game. 
We tremble to think in what colours 
our conduct will be painted in the 
page of history. Let us see in what 
manner similar measures are spoken 
of in time past 

There was a time when Great Bri- 
tain, bought by French gold, and se- 
duced by French mistresses, united 
in alliance with Louis XIV. for the 
oppression of Holland, and when the 
French arms advanced to Antwerp 
at the same time that the English 
fleet made sail for the Scheldt. Of 
this time, this disgraceful time , Mr 
Hume thus speaks: 

“ Notwithstanding this rigorous con- 
duct of the court, the presence of the 
Dutch ambassadors excited the sentiments 
of render compassion, and even indigna- 
tion, among the people in general, espe- 
cially among those who could foresee the 
aim and result of those dangerous coun- 
sels. The two most powerful monarebs, 
they said, in Europe, the one by land, the 
other by sea, have, contrary to the faith 
of solemn treaties, combined to cxtermi* 
nate an illustrious republic*, what a dis- 
mal prospect does their success afford to 
the neighbours of the one, and to the 
subjects of the other ! Charles bad 
formed the triple league, in order to re- 
strain the power of France ; u sure proof 
that he does not now err from ignorance. 
He had courted and obtained the applau- 
ses of his people by that wise measure ; as 
he now adopts contrary counsels, be 
must surely expect by their means to 
render himself independent of bis people, 
whose sentiments are become so indiffer- 
ent to him. During the entire submis- 
sion of the nation, and dutiful behaviour 
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Of the Parliament, dangerous projects, 
without provocation, are formed to re- 
duce them to subjection ; and all the fo- 
reign interests of the people are sacrificed, in 
order the wore surely to bereuve them of 
their domestic liberties. 'Lest any in- 
stance of freedom should remain within 
their view, the United Provinces , the real 
barrier of England, must be abandoned to the 
•most dangerous enemy of Englund ; and by a 

universal combination of tyranny against laws 
and libAti/, all mankind, who have retain- 
ed* in any degree, their precious, though 
hitherto precarious, birthrights, are for 
ever to submit to shivery and injustice. 1 * 

At this time thore was a Chancel- 
lor on the English woolsack, at once 
an orator, a statesman, a lawyer, and 
a philosopher; who aimed at celebri- 
ty in every department, and has left 
philosophical works indicating the vi- 
gour and power of his mind. Of this 
eminent man, the following charac- 
ter is given by the same masterly 
hand. 

u Lord Ashley, soon after known by 
the name of Earl of Shaftesbury, was one 
of the most remarkable characters of the 
age, and the chief spring of all the suc- 
ceeding movements. .During bis early 
youth, he had engaged in the late King’s 
party ; but being disgusted with some 
measures of Prince IW.iuriee, lie soon de- 
serted to the Parliament. He insinuated 
himself into the confidence of Cromwell; 
and as he had great influence with the 
Presbyterians, he was serviceable in sup- 
porting, with his party, the authority of 
that usurper. He employed the same 
credit in promoting the restoration ; and 
on that account both deserved and ac- 
quired Favour with the King. In all his 
changes, he still maintained the charac- 
ter of never betraying those friends whom 
he deserted ; and whichever party lie 
joined, his great capacity and singular 
talents soon gained him*their confidence, 
and enabled him to take the lead among 
them. No station could satisfy his am- 
bition, no fatigues were insuperable to 
bis industry. Well acquainted with the 
blind attachment of faction, he surmount- 
ed all sense of shame ; and relying on the 
aubtilty of bis contrivances, he was not 
startled with enterprises the most hazard- 
ous and most criminal. Ilis talents, 
both of public speaking and private in- 
sinuation, shone out in an eminent de- 
gree ; and amidst all bis furious passion/?, 
he possessed a sound judgment of busi- 
ness, and still more of men. Though 
fitted by nature for beginning and pushing 
lUe greatest undertakings, he was never 
to conduct any to a happy period ; 
add lift eminent abilities, by reason of 


his insatiable desires, were equally dan- 
gerous to himself, to the prince, and to 
the people.” 

Of the motives which Jed the fa- 
mous administration, of which Shaf- 
tesbury was the most powerful mem- 
ber, to engage in this infamous alli- 
ance, the. following account is given 
by the same historian. 

11 The dark counsels of the cabal , though 
from the first they gave anxnty to all men if 
reflection , were not thoroughly known but In/ 
the n cut. Such seem to have been the 
views, which they, in concurrence with 
some Catholic courtiers who had the ear 
of their sovereign, suggested to the King 
and the Duke, and which these princes too 
greedily embraced. They fcnid, that the 
great erior or misfortune of his lather 
was the not having formed any close con- 
nexion with foreign princes, who, on 
the breaking out of the rebellion, might 
have found their interest in supporting 
him ; that the present alliances, being 
entered into with so many weaker poten- 
tates, who themselves stood in need of 
the King’s protection, could never serin 
to maintain, much less augment, the 
royal authority • that the Titneh mon- 
arch alone, so gcneious a prince, and by 
blood so nearly allied to the King, would 
be found both able and willing, if grati- 
fied in his ambition, to defend the com- 
mon cause of kings against usurping sub- 
jects ; thut a war, undertaken aguiust 
Jfulbtnd by the unit^l fore f tuo such 
mighty potentates, would prute an, easy 
rntcrpriv \ and would serve all the pur - 
jmes whiik were armed at; that, under 
pretence of that war, it would not be dif- 
ficult to levy a military force, without 
which, during the pi evidence of republi- 
can principles* among his subjects, the 
King would vainly expect to defend his 
prerogative ; that hi% naval power might 
be maintained, partly by the supplies, 
which, on other pretences, would pre- 
viously be obtained from I’d 1 1 lament, 
partly by subsidies from Fiance, partly 
by captures, which might easily be made 
on that opulent republic; that, inruclra 
situation, attempts to recover the lost au- 
thority of the crown would be art ended 
with success ; nor would any male con- 
tents dare to resist a prince fortified by 
so powerful an alliance ; or if they did, 
they would only draw more certain ruin 
on themselves and on their cause : end 
that, by subduing the States, a great step 
would be made towards a reformation of 
the government ; since it was apparent, 
that timt republic, by its fame and gran- 
deur,. fortified, in liis factious subjects, 
their attachment to what they vainly 
termed their mil and religious 
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Disguised under different names, 
and pursuing in appearance the meet 
opposite objects, the motives which 
.tempt men from the plain path of 
duty, N aud cause them to sacrifice the 
honour and interest of nations for a 
momentary desire, are at bottom al- 
ways the same. Selfishness, ambi- 
tion, the desire of power, the passion 

for extinguishing their rivals, are the 
ruling principles in all cases. The 
now execrated ministers of Charles 
If. brought on an alliance with 
France against Holland, in order to 
extirpate the Whigs, to confirm and 
strengthen the royalist interest in 
Great Britain, and crush a nation 
whose steady and tranquil freedom 
was an eternal reproach to their ar- 
bitrary designs. The ministers of 
William IV. entered into a similar 
alliance to extirpate the Tories, to 
confirm and strengthen the demo- 
cratic interest in Great Britain, and 
crush a nation, whose steady and 
tranquil freedom was an eternal 
reproach to their innovating de- 
signs. Political ambition assumed 
the guise of royalist devotion, in the 
first case; it appeared under the 
mask of the love of freedom, in the 
second. In both, an alliance was 
formed contrary to the real interests 
of Britain, disgraceful to her national 
character, a stain upon her colours, 
and a blot which her historians would 
willingly tear fiom her annals. To 
accomplish the first, the seduction 
of French beauty, and the corrup- 
tion of French gold, was liberally 
applied to an amorous and prodigal 
monarch ; to bring about the second, 
the illusion of French demociaoy, 
and the corruption of French prin- 
ciples, was liberally instilled iuto an 
eiitpassioned and reckless people. 
Neither could have been carried into 
effect, had not the honour and jus- 
tice of Britain been under a tempo- 
rary cloud ; in the first case, occa- 
sioned by the corruption infused by 
Charles iuto the English nobility 
from the French court; in the se- 
cond, by the poison instilled into 
the English multitude by the conta- 
gion ot the French people. Both 
placed Great Britain in that false 
position from which there is no es- 
cape, but by sacrifices great in pro- 
portion to the disgrace that has been 
incurred ; the War of the Succession, 
with all its burdens, was the natu- 
ral, and inevitable result of the as- 


Cendant given to Frtert* in the Low 
Countries by this alliance, in ttip 
time of Charles II. ; a war as bloody 
and as costly yet awaits her, if sh<£ 
is ever to redeem the consequences 
of a repetition of the error, in the 
days of William the Fourth. The 
triumphs of Marlborough eclipsed 
the intrigues of the Cabal, and wash- 
ed away the stain from British an- 
nals at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century; happy ifa second 
Wellington should arise to efface the 
daiker blot which has been fixed 
upon her fame in the disastrous days 
of the nineteenth. 

But if the alliance with France 
against Holland has ever since been 
deemed so disgraceful and impoli- 
tic, even when entered into in the 
days of Charles II., when the con-, 
sequences of French ambition had 
not as yet been experienced in 
Europe ; when the power of Louis 
XIV. was only beginning to be felt, 
arid the British nation ^as yet reek- 
ing with the blood shed in the des- 
perate sea-fights with Holland ; when 
the time had but lately passed when 
Van Tromp affixed a broom to his 
mast-head to sweep the Channel, 
and Do Kuyter had carried the 
torch of destruction into the arse- 
nals of the Medway ; what shall we 
say to the alliance contracted for 
the same tyrannical purpose, in the 
time of William IV., aftef the fa- 
tal effects of the JirU alliance had 
been so dearly demonstrated ; after 
twelve campaigns, and an universal 
war, the triumphs of Blenheim and 
IlamillicB, of La Hogue and Oude- 
narde, the genius of Marlborough, 
and the sword of Eugene, had been 
required to expel France from that 
Flanders to which her armies had 
found entrance during the unnatural 
alliance of her monarch with Great 
Britain P What shall we say to the 
destruction of the barrier fortresses, 
erected to curb the experienced am- 
bition of France after the triumph 
of Waterloo, when a similar act of 
insanity, on the part of the Emperor 
Joseph, had opened only forty years 
before the gates of Europe to French 
ambition, and prepared the march of 
Pichegru and Dumburier to Brussels 
and Amsterdam ? when the advan- 
ced post thus acquired by France in 
the salient angle of Flanders, had 
jwoved destructive in the. days of 
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to European freedom, and given 
them an ascendant which it re$u)- 
reel « war of twenty years, and til* 
united effort of all Europe, to over- 
turn ? when the gates, opened by 
the deulobthma of Joseph, were only 
closed by the triumphs, of Wel- 
lington, and tfie march to Brussels, 
led hy an almost unbroken series 
ot victories, to the capture of the 
Kremlin ? 

1)1 »ll the delusions which deceive 
mankind on this momentous subject, 
dime is mote deplorable than the 

idea now so generally prevalent, that 
because England and France are botli 
demot ratical govern mentis, therefore 
their inteiests must remain for ever 
the same ; ami that a league between 
states possessing such liberal insti- 
tutions is the obi ions policy of both, 
to resist tin* encroachments of des- 
potic monarchies. Aie we then pie- 
pared to hind England to the Ft curb 
rcoliitiniiaiy system, and stand or 
fall with the fate of the great parent 
•Democracy v Is the English nation, 
now in tho tenth century of its ex- 
istence, to take its station m the lee 
of French anarchy, and 44 its little 
bark attendant sail” on the fortunes 
of the leader of revolution ? Has 
England, the conqueioi of Napoleon, 
fallen in a few veins under Whig 
domination ho rer// /um\ that it is ol>- 
liged to trike shelter, like the Cisal- 
pine or Batavian Republic, under 
the wings of the Gi eat Nation ? And 
are we to penl our Juture fate, hy 
embarking our once stable institu- 
tions mi the sime penlous stream 
ivhu h has within ft tew years, ship- 
wiecked eveiy people who have 
committed themselves to its gui- 
dance V 

Farther, supposing the democratic 
institutions <d France and England 
to be established on the most immo- 
vable basis, ami that the world is to 
ho re/eneiated by their example, is 
that the nliiriiteist ground for suppo- 
sin'.. licit the pre-cut foiced alliance 
bet a ei w them is to continue ? Do 
Republican states never engage in 
hostility <> and is the defence of de- 
mociatic institutions a sure gage of 
eternal alliance between lival pow- 
ers v Have our rulers forgot the 
Thirty Years* \\ nr between Repub- 
lican Athens and Republican Sparta? 
the tin ee despot at r i ontesis between 
Republican Rome and Republican 
Carthage ?«tbe fierce animosity he* 


t mm lleMWcasii Genet and Re- 
publican Venice, Republican Fio- 
resbe and Republican Fisa ? or the 
desperate sea-fights between Crom- 
well and flie Dutch Commonwealth ? 
Contests between republics have, in 
every age. been fiercer and mordant- 
ing than between monarchies, be- 
cause they rouse the passions, and 
affect the interests, of a greater body 
of people. The indolence of u court, 
or the change of a sovereign— tho 
charms of a mistress, or the weak- 
ness of a minister, always sewn ter- 
minate the military career of mo- 
narchies ; but a fierce democrat is 
for ever the same. The woild has 
been frequently men mi hy a con- 
quering so vt'reign, but a few gene- 
rations have always witnessed the 
fall of his dominion. The democratic 
ambition of Rome kept it in chains 
foi five hundred year**. 

Republican France, tborefnie, and 
Republ ican England, will be yet more 
desperate and blood \ rivals than ev er 
were monarchical Fiance ami mo- 
narchical England And vvlwn this 
is tho case, what will our children 
say to the sacrifice of the Belgian 
hairier? What to the ri cation ot ti 
revolutionary power in Flanders, the 
advanced post, which ha«, in every 
age, enabled the French armies to 
penetrate into the heart of Germany V 
\\ lint to the alienation of our old 
and steady allies in Holland, vlio 
have stood hy England in prospeniy 
and disaster for nearly one bundled 
and fifty years? The marriage of Eeo- 
old with the daughter of the Fietieh 
ing, is n matter of little importance 
We do not hold our Ministers an- 
swerable for the marriages of kings ; 
the real evil is the establishment of 
a rrvolutionanj thrtmr tn Jttdq'vm, 
What they are really answerable for 
is the mm riage of Flanders to demo- 
cratic France. 

•From the moment that the throne 
of the Barricades was by our aid es- 
tablished at Brussels, the evil was 
done. It signified nothing who wan 
put on the throne : the gratitude of 
princes is proveibially short, and 
their recollection of past benefits sel- 
dom lasting. Being a revolutionary 
monarch, he was necessarily identi- 
fied with the revolutionary regime, 
and leant for support on revolution-, 
ary France. Interest, seH-presei va- 
tion, necessity, all bound him fo the 
Falftts Royal, the focus of revolution, 
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Dutch endeavoured t#>eg^lhek 
dominions, he necessarily applied for 
aid to the Tuileries. With French 
ascendency in the Low Countries he 
must stand or fall. He is as much 
iddhtified with tbo great nation as 
Jerome or Louis was with the Em- 
peror Napoleon ; and we have the 
satisfaction of having given that im- 
portant outwork to it* revolutionary 
power. 

What we should have done to avoid 
this catastrophe is perfectly obvious. 
We should never have put a sove- 
reign on the throne of Belgium, or 
guaranteed to him its revolutionary 
dominions. Non-intervention was 
the principle for which the French 
and the revolutionary party iu Eu- 
rope contended ; non-intervention 
should have been the principle on 
which we should have acted. We 
should neither have interfered to aid 
the King of Holland against the Bel- 
gians, nor the Belgians against the 
King of Holland. We should have 
let them fight it out between them- 
selves. A clear stage and no favour, 
should have been our principle. The 
result has proved what would have 
been the consequence of such a po- 
licy. The fumes of the Belgian re- 
volt* were soon dissipated ; all per- 
sons of property and education be- 
came sensible of the desperate evils 
it had brought upon the country. 
The revolutionary rabble fled before 
the armies of Holland in two pitched 
battles, and Brussels was on the point 
of falling into the hands of its lawful 
sovereign, when the arrival of the 
French army and the Ktuflish fleet 
stayed their advance. The Belgian 
Question was about to be solved in 
the most natural and effectual of all 
ways, by the submission of the re- 
bels to their lawful sovereign, when 
the forces of the two great demo- 
cratic powers interfered to prevent 
such a result, and keep alive that 
festering wound, in the heart of the 
European J#mily. And this is the 
justice of Britain, this the faith of 
treaties, and this the revolutionary 
understanding of the principle of 
non-intervention ! 

Following out our favourite plan 
of bullying the smaller powers, and 
selecting such of our ancient allies 
for destruction as are too weak to 
resist the injury, we have next turn- 
ed bur arms agrast Portugal ! Per* 


tug*!, bound to u* bj tm centuries 
'Of* the closest alliance. Portugal, 
which stood by us when the fues 
trf Massenawere seen from the tow- 
ers of Lisbon. Portugal, the the- 
atre of Wellington’s glory. We 
say, turning our arips against Por- 
tugal, because, can any Body doubt 
that Pedro’s fleet and army is sup- 
ported and equipped by the con- 
federated efforts of France and Eng- 
land ? Half his army is composed of 
disbanded English soldiers; English 
officers compose his staff; his fffr- 
cefi are openly recruited for in the 
Thames, and the Radical press open- 
ly boast of the number of ardent 
young men who are daily setting out. 
in steam-boats to join his Revolution- 
ary Standard. His army at Oporto is 
said to costL.12,000 a*day. Whence 
conies this money ? It is not. from his 
own resources ; for Revolutionists, 
when not enriched by plunder, arc 
never remarkable for their command 
of money. Is it France, or England, 
or both, that are at the charge of this 
crusade, for the purpose of Propa- 
gandism ? We havp already shewn 
from Sarrans how anxious the go- 
vernment of Louis Philippe were to 
spread the spirit of revolution in the 
Peninsula ; mid having failed in sha- 
king the edifice on the side of the 
Pyrenees, they are now inserting the 
wedge on the side of Oporto. 

The object of the piratical expe- 
dition of the French against Portu- 
gal, which Great Britain winked at 
and encouraged last- autumn, is now 
sufficiently obvious. It was to Hear 
the way for Don Pedro and the 
Revolutionary squadron from the 
Azores, that the attack on the Por- 
tuguese fleet, declared by the Whig 
Crown lawyers to be no violation of 
the law of nations, took place in Au- 
gust 1831. The circumstances of 
that act of robbery may be forgotten. 
We shall recall them to our readers. 

Two French subjects were seized 
in Portugal for Infringing the laws 
of that state, and insulting a priest 
in the performance of high mass, ami 
punished by the Portuguese autho- 
rities. The French say they were 
unjustly punished ; the Portuguese 
stoutly deny the fact Let it be con- 
ceded to the Revolutionists that the 
punishment was unjust, what did the 
French do ? They sent a fleet to 
Lisbon, which, without declaring 
war, anchored off Fort Belem, and 
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demanded satisfaction for the alleged 
injury in half an hoijr. Ort the elapse 
of that period, they sailed sttraid; 
into the harbour, still without efcc&h 
ring war, ami seized the whole Por- 
tuguese fleet, which was not strong 
enough to make any resistance. The 
Portuguese government made the 
most abject submission, subscribed 
all the conditions required of them 
by Fiance, gave the required indem- 
nity to the alleged injured indivi- 
duals, and having done every tiling 
tlfht was required, naturally desired 
the restitution of their fleet. But 
no: the revolutionary fleet held fast 
its prey ; it sailed back to Brest, not 
only with the whole satisfaction de- 
manded l»y the French government, 
but the whole Portuguese jlect, which 
they had contrived to pick up in the 
course of their voyage. All this w as 
done without any declaration of war ; 
and it Was declared perfectly legal 
by our Whig rulers, the same men 
who had held up the expedition to 
Copenhagen as the most shameful 
violation of the law of nations, even 
fitter it was known that a secret ar- 
ticle in the treaty of Tilsit had de- 
voted that fleet to the invasion ot 
Biirain, and that Russia was charged 
with the immediate execution of the 
decree ! 

The nature of the present contest 
in Portugal is totally inisundiM stood 
by the British public in three funda- 
mental particulars. 

In the first, place, it is always as- 
sumed by the revolutionary press 
that Don iHiguel is an usurper, and 
that the title of Donna Maria, as the 
daughter of the^elder brother, is in- 
disputable. But this the Portuguese 
lawyers, proceeding on the constitu- 
tion of tfuir country , and the. pre- 
ec dents of their. history, deny. r i hey 
assert that, 1>v the law of Portugal, 
when a Portuguese king accepts a 
foretell crown, his right to the throne 
of Portugal ceases by the very fact 
of th^t acceptance ; that the father 
of Donna Maiia had accepted the 
crown of lltnzil before her birth; 
that he. could not communicate in- 
heritable blood to the crown of Por- 
tugal to his daughter, any more 
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thwi the Pretender could convey a 
Hgntlo the Shiglieh crown after the 
Revolution of 1688 ; arid therefore 
that the legal succession opened to 
Don Miguel, as the next lujir whose 
birth was prior to the forfeiture of 
the crown for the elder branch* by 
that circumstance. As we are not 
Portuguese lawyers, we'eannot de- 
termine whether this opinion is well 
or ill founded. It is enough to say, 
that it is the opinion of the Portu- 
guese bar, and that their law being a 
matter of fact to us, must be judged 

of by their opinion. 

In the next place, whether Don 
Miguel is the legitimate King of the 
Portuguese or not, one thing is per- 
fectly clear, that hr is the /tiny of their 

choice , and this title it is difficult to 
see how the English King, whose 
title stands on the Revolution of 
1088, which excluded the elder 
branch of the Stuarts, or the French 
monarch, who stands on the Revo- 
lution of the Barricades, which ex- 
cluded the elder branch of the House 
of Bourbon, eau \\ ith any consistency 
refuse to acknowledge/ Don Miguel 
has been now for five years in pos- 
session of the crown of Portugal, and 
during all that time there has been 
no sort of attempt on the part of the 
Portuguese to displace his authority : 
on the contrary, they stood by him 
when put to the ban of all Em ope ; 
they remained firm during the great 
convulsion of I S;iu, which iivei turn- 
ed so many thrones in Europe, and 
they are still perfectly faithful to 
him, though Don Pedro, with a gal- 
lant band of foreign adventurers, 1ms 
been for .six weeks in possession, of 
Oporto, under the open and avowed 
countenance both of France dml 
England. The attachment of the 
people and the army therefore to 
their present ruler has been effec- 
tually put to the test ; and we should 
be glad’ to know on what principle 
of international law the right of 
choosing their own sovereign, and 
expelling an obnox!ous # though elder 
branch of their dynasty, belongs to 
Fiance, England, or Belgium, and 
not to the Portuguese people.* 

In the third place, the ‘real nature 


* These principles are not in the least inconsistent with what the Tories have 
always maintained in regard to the French Revolution. They never denied to the 
French or Belgians tlie right to choose their own sovereign ; what they object to is 
the spirit of propagandism which they send forth for the revolutionizing other State?,* 
or any interference by other? in favour ofa revolutionary dynasty. 
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of the contesfcteiween the rival Per* ,That Poland was instigated to re- 
tugusse princes is Btill left unde- volt against its Herculean neighbour, 
cided. It is the contest between re- by the French Propagandists, and the 
volution and* order which is going contagion of French democracy, may- 
on roufld Oporto ; between an ad- be considered as certain, and is not 
bercnce to the institutions of their denied, but, on the contrary, glo- 
country, and the sacrifice jof their all ried in by the French themselves, 
on the altar of insane political inno- M. Sarrans repeats it with exultation 
vatjpu. * The constitution of Don again and again in his work. Now, 
Pedro,, dratyn up in a fortnight by had they not been literally infatua> 
British diplomatists, and with which ted by the revolutionary mania, they 
Mr Canning was so highly displea- must have seen, that to stir up the 
sed, from its revolutionary character, brave Poles to revolt against the 
is as ill adapted to Portugal as that power which Napoleon, at the head 
of Spain, on which we enlarged in of the banded force of Europe, was 
our former Number,* was to the unable to subdue, at the distance of 
other kingdoms of the Peninsula. 400 leagues from France, was to ex- 
Totally unadopted to its circuni- pose them to certain and inevitable 
stances, iiabitfl, or attachments, it is destruction. France, how willing 
supported only by the revolutionary soever, could have given them no 
rabble, who in all countries are de- sort of assistance, because, to get at 
sirous of changes to betlc/ their for- them, 6hc required to penetrate 
tunes.. The Portuguese know, by through all Germany ; and it was not^ 
woful experience, what this revolu- to be supposed that the nation which 
tionary band are preparing for them ; overthrew Napoleon at Leipsie, 
the confiscation of the church — the would submit to be.quietly walked 
overthrow of all their institutions — jovcr by the successors to lps atnhi- 
the annihilation of the public debt — tious designs.- Nothing, tberefoie, 
the sacrifice of their religion ; all this could be done to aid the Pole*. Sup- 
vvas goingon amongst them, when the posing, the revolutionary arms to 
revolutionists got the ascendency in have met with as great a flow of ruc- 
and already within the narrow cess as they did at the commence- 
precincts of Don Pedro’s dominions ment of the first Revolution* they 
at Oporto, the same system has been could, not have reached Poland for 
recommenced ; the clergy being ex- many years. The war broke out in 
pelled, and jregirnents cantoned in 1792, but it was not till IS07 ^fifteen 
the convents. ^ The Portuguese, y ear’s after,- that their arms, even un- 
Lherefore, witlf reason, consider the tier the guidance of Napoleon, got to 
present contest as not one between the Vistula. 

Don Pedro and Dim Miguel, so much Greater ok more rapid success 
asr between order and anarchy, could not by possibility be looked 

S c ace 'and revolution, tranquil in- for, considering the immense in- 
ustry, and democratic spoliation, crease of military strength which 
It is said Don Miguel is d tyrant; both Prussia, Austria, and Russia had 
whether be is so or not, we do not received by their extraordinary suc- 
know,’ because we have no sources of cesses at the. close of the war. But 
information regarding him but the if it took the French this long period 
false and polluted revolutionary to penetrate through Germany, even 
press; but this much is dear, if he is under all the excitemenfcof the first 
a tyrant, what must have beyrthc ex- revolution, and all the genius of Napo- 
pt.ticnced tyranny of the ^democratic Jeon, what possible chance, was there 
government which Portugal, ten yfcars of success tet the Poles ? How could 
ago 4 so gladly embraced, when, to a little state, possessing 4,000,000 of 
avfnd falling again under it, they fire- inhabitants, without* any mountains, 
fer his dominion? . * and only a few fortresses to strengthen 

Unprincipled as their conduct has* it, maintain tye ground in the middle 
been in regard to Portugal, the mea- of the three great military mo- 
sures of the two great * democratic narebies of Europe, who could pour 
Btates, in regard to Poland, have been a million .of men into its devoted 
still more atrocious. soil ? The thing was obviously out 

* See^'o. J98fSpaiuShltoyolution. 
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of the question ; and yet It was dear 
that if Fin nee made liny movement 
to relieve Poland, these three great 
powers would iuHtautly have com- 
bined to cruah her, and Warsaw 
have been assailed at once in front, 
flank, and rear, by a Russian, Aus- 
trian, and Prussian host. It was per- 
fect ly impossible fbr the Revolu- 
tionists of Europe therefore lo have 
saved Poland; and thfa being the 
case, the stimulating of that unhappy 
people to rev olt against Russia, was 
nothing less than deliberately sacri- 
ficing a heroic race to evident and 
unavoidable revenge. 

The subsequent conduct both of 
Rrnure and England to this unfortu- 
nate people, was, if possible, still 
more unpardonable. The moment 
that the Polish revolt broke out, the 
gov eruments of France and England, 
-seeing the desperate and hopeless 

at ruga I** in which they had got them- 
selves involved, should have warned 
them in the most earnest and empha- 
tic terms, that they could render 
them no assistance, and that tHey 
i must make the best terms they could 
with the Imperial Autocrat, instead 
of that, what did they do V England 
did nothing on the part of her go- 
ve; ament to undeceive them as" to 
the promises of aid which wet e 2 / 1 - 
cewuntly hi Id frith by the Ji<votu- 
linmity }ftt*ss bul allowed them to 
coiHume the'stro^le in the constant 
hope that an aimed interference 
Mould t:«he place in their behalf. At 
the moment of theirirrewtest need she 
hi tiled Uu*-idLWith ll;», 000,000, which 
was no loutrer'n debt of the nation, 
in older to induce that power to 
wink at* the establishment of a revo- 
lutionary throne in the Netherlands, 
and the mial demolition in that quar- 
ter of all the prov is Tons of the treaty 
of M j. By *=0 doing, she not only 
fm dished her with the means of ear- 
ning on the contest with the Poles, 
but aiVos ded a pttfcedanl of the vio» 
lation of that treaty, vwhicL was top 
readily takvn advantage of by the 
Impel ial gov 1 1 nnu*iit,as a groutfti for 
an entile ahamlMiment of all the sti- 
pulations in favour of the* nationality 
and independence of Poland By /the 
treaty ot 18 15. jThus England has 
.triply wounded Poland, by not in- 
Btanti y -warning her to mfcke an ear- 
ly Submission to Nicholas; by fur- 

BisiiiBff. her enemy with th% funds 


requisite for her subjugation; sod 
last)}', by giving him a precedent or 
the violation of the treaty, containing ' 
the stipulations in her favour, which 
rendered ajil Subsequent Temon- 
strance at the overthrow of Polish 
independence out of the question. 

The conduct of France in theagony 
of Poland, was equally culpable* *The 
French government has been solemn- 
ly accused by the Polish leaders of 
having deceived tljem by promises 
of .support, which^ neve^ were, and 
never could be, rendered; and in- 
duced them, by thesq assurances, to 
continue the struggle, and even Stand 
the horrors of assault, long after they, 
had been, offered an indemnity, and 
fair terms of capitulation* by the 
Russian Emperor. 'On this subject, 
M. Sarrans furnishes some import- 
ant details. 

“ 1 We reposed,* said Czurtori&ki, ‘ on 
the noble feelings amt wisdom <f the cabinets 
of these two potvei s (France and England); 
and, trusting to them. We did not avail 
ourselves of our resources, external and 
internal, as we might otherwise' fiave 
done* To gain the approbation of these 
cabinets, meiit their applaiuc, and gain 
t tre i r support, vve have not departed from 
that stiict system of moderation, which 
lias paralyzed our efforts, and kept back 
many who would otherwise have sup- 
ported us. lh< (for the promises rf the cabi- 
net s u*> could haw struck a How that might 
knee prunrd decisive j byt we were ImJ to- 
believe ttiat it .was necessary to tempo- 
rize, to leave nothing to hazard, and we 
now know, that- nothing but trusting to 
hazard could have saved ys.* ^ 

44 4 On this point, ‘.nays Ldfayelte, * 1 
demanded explanations bom the i’olish 
Legation, and tins is tile answer which 
they sent me 

44 * That it was the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in France who induct d us to dis- 
patch a messenger, on: the 7th July, to 
Waisaw, w1ioh j travelling expenses he 
defrayed ; end that the object ot that en- 
voy, us M." Scbastiani informed us, was to 
induce the Polish government to hold out still 
furtive months, because thut time Was lie- 
ceaaary tor the negotiations.* 

“ * The General Kkuziewicz L. 

4< 1 Tlatu.' 4 ** • 

Sarrans, 11.255, 250. 

Hie truth therefore, has ftt last 
come out. Not contented with ha- 
ving stimulated the Foies to engage - 
in a hopeless revolt, in which they 
could by no possibility render them 
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an^asalstance, the Revolutionary go* independence, they had uniformly 
vemraent actually induced them by been unsuccessful; and in 1794* in 
fallacious promises to hold out two the days of their tumultuous freedom, 
rXonths after the Rhssiati troops had Suwarrow, with 40,000 men, con* 
surrounded Warsaw, run all the hor- quered the whole country, and storm* 
rors of an assault, and debar them* ed "Warsaw, in three weeks. Yet in 
sel ves for evpf from those favourable 1831, Poland, though now reduced to 
terms of capitulation which were 4,000,000 of inhabitants, withstood 
offered by the Russian General. On the whole power of Russia for nine 
whom then do all the subsequent months . Nothing can demonstrate 
miseries of Poland rest? Clearly on so clearly the rapid strides in firm* 
the Revolutionary party of Europe, * ness, stability , and national power, 
who first stimulated them to a hope- which it liud made in the short pe- 
less* revolt when they couN render riod from 1815 to 1830, as the e x tru- 
th em no assistance ; then urged them ordinary d ifference between the stand 
*to protract a desperate struggle by which this remnant of Poland made 
the delusion of aid or negotiation, under Skrzynecki, ami the resist- 
agd finally abandoned them, without atice to invasion which it had' offered 
either the oqe or the other. in any former period of its history 

From this sickening scene of re- to Russian aggression. And this 
volutionary recklessness, ambition, opening germ prosperity, this 
and treachery, we turn with pride consolidation' of the national re-, 
and Hatiiffactum to the conduct of sources — this moulding of its au- 
the Conservative Ministers of Great cient anarchy into Hie form and the 
Britairuto that gallant people. Un- stability of u durable stale, brought* 
praised by the Revolutionary press; about by the wisdom and humanity 
unsupported by the Revolutionary of the British government in* 1^15, 
faction while yet assailed with oblo- has been totally destroyed, and the 
quy by all their .journals, and the remains' of Polish independence 
objects of execration to all their ad- blown to the winds, thiough the 
hereuts, Lord Castlereagh silently recklessness, insanity, and perfidy of 
and firmly did more for Poland at the Rcvolutioriary.party in Euiope 
the Congress of Vienna tlytn all Eu- in 1830^ But this is the leading cha- 
rope ha<i done for two Hundred years./ racteristic of the two parties. Real 
Re boldly demanded the restoration freedom, practical improvement, 
of their independence, fionted the public happiiiess, sprung up silently 
impel ial lion in tho very scene of and unnoticed under the. Conserva- 
his triumph, and when the want of tive rule. Anarchy, desolation, and 
support from the other powers, and wretchedness, signal ize 4 the lecltless 
the overwhelming strength of Rub- administration. of the Revolutionists, 
sia, rendered the attainment of liiat The one coercing the passions of the 
object .impossible, he obtained for people, mak«i them piosperous, hap- 
them such a constitution, and such a j>y, and free, amidst the \ itupeiution 
recognition of independence, as was of the noisy supporters’of demon a- 
aniply sufficient, even On their own; tic power: the other, giving vent to 
admission, to have secured their hap- all their extravagances, reduce them 
pines*. What they hav«faiuc6 rom- to agony, starvation, and slavery, 
plained of, is not that the constitu- while the world Js # resounding with 
lion and independence secured to the triumph of Revolutionary tunbi- 
themby the Congress of Vienna wrffc tion. . • 

defective, but that it was not fully Poland, thfe .favourite theme and 
given to them by the Emperor favourite rate of - the democratic 
Alexander. ~ party throughout* the world, affords, 

And of the blessings conferred On if its -history were propeily under- 
Poland by the Constitution thus pur- ^ptood, “the most decisive proof of ' 
chased for them by England, tem- ^xhe terrible effect the passions 
pered with the firmtiessof the Rub- with* which they distract mankind, 
siwi rule, ample evidence is afforded ’Six hundred years .ago it^ was the 
by the extraordinary resistance wliidb Russia -of the world ; stretching 
they made to the whole power of from Smolensko to Giro, and fium 
Russia in the late war. In all their the Black Sea totbe -Baltic, and ero- 
fttttuer wars, during the days of their bracing within its vast domains, be* 
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nUes the whole old kingdom of Po- 
latyb now containing }«t;OQ0,0OO of 
^oufs, the whole 'Ukraine i*pd Cri- 
mea, OouHand, Livfmia, al) Prussia, 
Bohemia, Silesia, Moravia, and great 
part of Transyl vaoia. The Rmssianpi 
were then an obscure tribe of Asia- 
tics, beginning to Emerge from tye 
Ural mountains. Twice Moscow was 
capture dby the Pelhdi armies, five 
hundred years before the 'irruption 
of Napoleon. What, then, has melted 
•away this mighty domiuion ? ’ What 
powerful solvept lias dissolved the 
conquerors of the Homan empire, and 
reduced the owners of one half of 
Europe to the condition of slat es to 
an Asiatic power ? The answer is 
to he found in the wonls of John 
Sobieski, tlieir m cutest hero and 
wisest Mneieign. tfc The in Mini' am- 
bition of' a phbtian noblesse has re- 
duced Poland to the -dust ; has iu 
every age paralyzed her efforts, and 
distracted her people; and will, ere 
forty tears are ovei, sweep her troni 
the book of nations .” — Sail unity, 
Hist, tie fa Poloym. 

It is this fatal spirit of democracy 


which in every age has rendered un- 
availing alb its high and heroic quali- 
ties; has palsied the arm of its Ja- 

S ellons and its Sobieskis, and ren- 
ered the most powerful monarchy 
of Europe at the dpwn of cl viHsatiou, 
the perpetual prey Of every weaker 
state .in its vicinity. The ruin of 
Poland from first, to last has been 
the work of the revolutionists ; its 
history for six hundred years has 
been an incessant struggle of nlitfon- 
al heroism against the anarchy of 
democracy, ami it now exhibits a 
melancholy and eternal monument 
of the dissolving effects of that ar- 
dent principle, when not tempered 
by the firmness and stability of Aris- 
tocratic institutions. And it is while 
mourning that wreck of heroism and 
a irtue; whilo contemplating the over- 
throw of a gallant people, under the 
incessant action of democracy, that 
the rev olulionifrts ot our day are sti- 
mulated to fresh efforts to spread the 
same miuous system throueff even* 
other slate. Such and so incurable 
is political fanaticism. 


Till: \ LI. LOW l» n . 
in Dia.Ti/ 

The year is on the wane— the blue 
01 heaven assumes a paler hue. 

And when the sun comes forth at mom. 
Through melancholy mists foiloin, 

* Awhile he struggles, ere hi* beam 
Falls on the forest and the htienm, 

And then, ’tis with a feebler’powcr 
lie, gihls the day, and maiks the hour! 
Scathed are the mouritaius and the plains 
By sweeping winds, and plashing rail**, • 
And both that wintiy look assume, 

Which speaks to us of wither'd bloom, 
And vanish'd beauty; mating ilood* 

Are grown from tiny htreazmi; the wood- 
From the fresli emerald gfcccn are grown 
To yellow sere, and sullen brown; 

And all things which the eyes mirvey, 
‘‘■♦peak to us only of decay ! 

. 4 

But vet no hour more sweet than tins, 
More perfect in its traAiil bliss, 

4J<mld man ot heaven desire ; the light « 
Ot e* e is inciting into night, 

Apd from her eastern shrine, where lie, 
Pillow’d upon the soft blub sky, 

A wreathe of snowy clouds— the rim 
Of the white moon about to swim * 
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Her feburse of glory ; all around 
The scene becomes enchanted ground } ' 
The stream that late ih darkness stray’d, ’ 
The forest late So black with shade, ' 

Are lighted up; and lo I the bills 
A flood of argent glory fills*— 

While even— far ofl*-the murmuring sek 
Is seen in its immensity, 

A line of demarcation given 
As 'twere between the earth and heaven 1 * 

* 

In gazing o’er a scene bo fair, 

Well may the wondering mind compare 
Majestic nature with the strife 
And littleness of human lilel 
Within the rank and narrow span, 

Where man contends with brother man, 

And where, a few brief seasons past, 

Death is the common doom at last, 

Wliat find we V In our hour ol need. 

The generous thought, the liberal deed- - 
Or iu prosperity, the kind 
OVrtlowing<j0f congenial mind v 
Ah no ! instead ot these, to Woe 
Is evei tfiven anothei blow; 

A (hop to Misery’s cup of gall ; 

To Ei mm’s feet a farther fall ; 

And, wheie ’tis least expected, still 
(hows up ncsenrmeut, or Ill-will — 
laivj liis poison, and lias powei 

To \\ it lit i IViendship’s brightest flown , 
Xml Lot e, too oft a gilded dieatn. 

Melts like tl e i, Jo-chop in the stream 

Hut rs.Kme tnov s not old , his we 
W ho change, and not tftio flower or tree — 
r oi veais, a* they revolve, renew 
Hie bided with leviving dew 
Xml jein.d heat, until as bright 
E.iith lises on the staitled bight. 

As when enchanted Xdam’s (‘yet. 

The emetald gloves ot Paradise — 

And showei’d the new-made sun his beano 
i >n spangled plains, and crystal sti earns ’ ^ 

Oh could ue let the heart retain 
Its clou, and dash away the stain, 

\\ hicli <ms of otheis, or our own, 

Hai e made its tablet white upon, 

Then might we feel that, Earth is not 
Entirely an accursed spot ; 

That gleams of Beauty, sparks of bliss, 

Flash oft athvvait Life’s drear abyss; 

That, from the poison cup of Woe, 

A balm of healing oft may flow; 

That round the heart are listed ties 
To keep us good, or makeus wise ; 

That Duty is the Polar Star, 

That leads to peace, though from afar \ 

And to the pure iu lieaft are given 
Visions, whose resting-place is Heaven! 
to!. xwn No.ce. 2 a 
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A New BaUadrOf the Ntw Timas. P*t. 

A NEW BALLAD OF TI1E NEW TIMES, 

ENTITLED — “ LOUD JOHN AND THE PEDLAR 

Showing how Boniface provided a lieform Dinner, and who nit it. 

Tom Potts, he was a Pedlar bold, 

A Pedlar bold was he, j* 

If he waa’nfc os wise as the Ministry men, 

" I know,” quoth l|e, w nine is’nt ten, 

Anjd that’s cuougli for me.” 

Tom Potts could count without his thumbs, 

Nor find them in bis way. 

And the budget he carried upon his back, 

He had’nt a iiit of shame to unpack ; 

And that's more than some can soy. 

He counted no chickens before they were hatch'd. 

And knew that eggs were eggs : 

So he trudged the country up and down, 

And, Fortune smile, or Fortune frown, 

Tom Potts was on his legs. 

Ulysses too teas a tramping man, 

Yet he punish’d the Suitor Sots : 

They took him but for a beggarly thief. 

And flung at Ids head a shin of beef — - 
Hut who would so use Tom Potts r 

For he had a very sure friend at ( 'ourl, 

By whose excellent rlicfo-rirh. 

He showed off his wares from town to town. 

And if Reldom knock’d up, he was never knock'd down 
And that was a good Crab-stick. 

Now, there was a fair at Bridgewater town. 

To Bridgewater town came he. 

He was wont to put up at the Lamb mid l,mk — 

He as well might have look'd for a pin in the daik. 

For the die! such a sign saw he. 

Reform had been busy at Bridgewater, 

And had turn’d it upside down, 

With its beggarly mobn, and radical chimes 

And had daringly set up new “ Signs of the Times," 

And with tri-colour daub’d The < town. 

The George was turn’d into a Will o' the Wisp, 

And The Lamb grinning over the way 
Was changed into The Wolf \ and The Saracen's Head 
Was whiten’d and shaved, like a calf newly hied, 

« And set up again as Lord Grey. 

There was Cobhett mipplan&ig Bishop Blaize, 

The Lord ] lorry was up Tor Hie Mitre , 

And Russell, Lord John, in effigy hung. 

And backwards and forwards lie creaking) y swung. 

As if nothing could be lighter. 

And oot of his mouth there came a great, scroll. 

And the words were in letters of gold, 
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“ The Bill , The whole Bill , nothing else hut The Bill* 9 
“ What ho,” quo tli Tom Potts, with right good will, 

“ For once I will make bold.*’ 

Tom Potts he stepp’d into the house. 

And his pack threw down on the floor. 

And cried “ Mr Landlord, your notions and mine 
Exactly agree, so for once I’ll dine 
Like a King, if 1 never dine more.” 

Then Boniface rubh’d his bauds with glee, — 

And the dinner was quickly rlrest; " 

Tom Potts sat down to a capital meal, 

A duck and green pease, and a fillet of veal. 

And two quarts of the very best. 

Tom Potts he ate, Tom Potts he drank, 

Tom Potts he drank his fill. 

The landlord beside him took off his glass. 

And died, “ Here's to Reform” — “ The Bill — may it pass.’ - 
Tom Potts replied — “ It will.” 

u The Bill, oh ’twill brew us all good ale ; 

TJm Bill vvill both brew and bake; 

The poor man no lonsrer shall slave for bread, 

But liud a plum-pudding under bis head 
As soon as lu* shall wake.” 

" No doubt, no doubt,” the Pedlar cried, 

“ 'Twill he a glorious day ; 

\nd ’twill be. in truth a glorious Bill, 

Thai to every man shall give his fill, 

And leave 1 the Devil to pay.’ ” 

Then Tom Potts he took up his pack. 

And Bonilace he did stare, 
f^uolh he, “ Friend Pedlar, not so fast, 

J here’s somewhat to pay for this repast, 

Ere we shall yet be square.” 

Pay !” quoth the Pedlar, “ a pretty to do, 

Pr’ythee look at thy libera! sign ; 

There ’tis over thy door, and creaking still, 

* 'The lh!l % The whole Bill, nothing else hut The Bill:* 

So ’tis on the Bill I dine. 

u Tin legibly writ — * Nothing else but the Bill,’ 

Not a rap get you from me, 

With your items and schedules , and as for Lord John, 

Let him hang there in chains, like a ninny, and con 
His lesson of A, B, C. 

“ I’m plain Tom Potts, and no learned clerk. 

Yet I’ll venture good advice — 

Discard your Lorcf John, he has cozen’d you once. 

And Haitii I shall count you t^g, veriest dimes, 

If you let him cozen you twice.” ^ 

On this the Pedlar walk’d out of the House — 

And turning about on his heel. 

Made a bow to Lord John as lie swung in the breeze, 

And cried, “ Thank you, Lord John, for a duck and green pease, 
And an excellent fillet of veal.” 
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BY THE PEAS' or oril.l*. 

CtlAI*. 1. 


When we hoard ia our town the 
rumour of the Duke’s resignation of 
the Government, *we were greatly 
smitten with a consternation, for we 
had no doubt that it was an event 
that would he \ery soon followed hy 
consequences, the nature of which 
was alarming to think of ; for it was 
elear to the meanest capacity, from 
the signs of the times, that the Whigs 
would get the upper hand ; and as 
tlu»y had been long currying fax our 
with the Radicals, no man could con- 
ceal from himself, that they would, 
to M»r\ e their private, ends, gi\ e, them 
head-rope enough to woi k meikle 
mischief. It was not, however, 

thought expedient in our Council, 
that we should he overly forward in 
declaring what might he required of 
us to do, for although the majotiry 
were very firm "uvcrnmciit-incii, 
there wen* among us some that had 
been considered for years as quia- 
quousintheirpolitn's. Thu 1 ' it came to 
pass, that tin*. Tories, in a prudent 
spirit of humiliation, sat holding their 
tongues ; and their opponents, fear- 
ful that the n*‘Wr» were too good for 
them to be true, said nothing. So, 
that hy our own free will, without 
having auy communion on the .sub- 
ject with one another, we came, as 
it were, to a resolution to abstain * 
from the borough business, till there 
was some certainty in our prospects, 
for surely it was a sore trial to ho- 
nest men, who had all their Jives up- 
held the King’s Go\ eminent, and 
who had often and often declared 
that they considered the din anent 
reform but as the routing of black 
cattle, to be put to a necessity either 
to abdicate their power, or to turn 
their coats. 

lint a* though we did abstain from 
the C ouncil-chamber, there was a 
frequent and furthy iniurourHu by 
Ol d mar between te all ; and a speak- 
ing 1 concerning the monstrous crisis 
that had overtaken our national af- 
fairs. The Provost’s Leddy held a 
great tea drinking, at which we and 
our wives were all present; and the 


whole week there was agoing and a 
coming among the bailies and coun- 
cillors to one another’s houses in 

the evening, that denoted trouble 
among 4 us. 1 trow the toddy was 
not spared, and some of us stood 
greatly in the need of it, to keep up 
our spirits, for there is nothing in 
the life of man, in authority, ho vex- 
atious as to have a public charge, and 
know not what to do. 

Ou the Sunday, the minister was 
in the poopit, a weigh ted-doun man, 
and delivered a most pleasant dis- 
course, which had a great effect on 
all present, especially on Past-Pro- 
vost Taigle, who was with Lhe whole 
corporation that day in the magis- 
trates* laft. Poor man ! lie was, in- 
deed, heavy laden, and sat with his 
eyes shut, every now and then lifting 
his risjlii hand and Jelling it fall in n 
serious conscientious manner, Wc 
were all greatly ediiiod by the con- 
trite way iu which he kept time. Il 
was clear to he seen that his fore- 
sight discerned something i hat bad 
lint ki thed to the observation of men 
that were reputed to be of more un- 
derstandimr; but we remembered the 
wm ils of Scripture concerning babes 
and sucklings, hi short, a man with 
half an eye might have guessed from 
ivhai he Haw, that we had a terror 
upon us as if the latter days were 
about ro come to pass. 

At last the post came iu on the 
Monday, and all our fears were, 
without being ended, put to quiet. 
The Duke and the whole tot of his 
party were out ; bis Grace, and 
every respectable limn of them 
were, it is said, seen coming out at 
a hack door of the palace, with their 
uapkius at their face, a sight most 
piteous. Sir Robert Peel wan the 
only one? who had not a napkin, but 
he had a green fan, through the 
spokes of which his watery eye was 
seen glinting like a blob of dew on a 
cabbage blade in a May morning. 

As they were coming out at the 
back door, the Whigs were seen go- 
ing in at the front. They walked 
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seemingly with a sober demeanour, 
but it was all sham ; they were there 
who saw them poking one another 
on the sides with their fingers in jo- 
cundity, for their hearts were full’ of 
ecstasy; and the Lord Chancellor 
was said to be snuffing the north-east 
wind, and pretending not to discern 
the Lord Advocate, and yet he gave 
him a funny kick, just as much as to 
say, “ Hurrah for the Blue and Vel- 
io W, we’re the boys !” 

But what happem-d in London in 
those days I shall not, attempt to de- 
scribe, for the newspapers have been 
most particular about it — my task is 
only to record what came to pass 
among ourselves, and how we were 
constrained to enact the part we did, 
and may still be obliged to do — un- 
til the Whigs are long enough in of- 
fice to comport themselves as right 
officials, who, whether they an* of 
the Whig or the Tory seed, soon 
grow alike. Indeed, the persuasion 
that sooner or later this must come 
to pass, is one of our greatest com- 
forts under the present calamity, 
which rash, witless, and inconsider- 
ate spirits call Itctorui. 

When it was tpiite clearly ascer- 
tained that the rightful government 
of the Tories was dean broken down, 
and their adversaries seated lu the 
power and glory of their places, we, 
as it, were of a natural accord, held 
a meeting of the Provost, Bailies, and 
Town-Council, in the. clerk's cham- 
ber, to consider what part we should 
then play in the tragedy (hat was 
under rehearsal. It happened to he 
a wet and blusloiing night, but we 
nevertheless had a full meeting, and 
a solid and seiious crack anetit the 
signs of the times. 

Past, -Provost Taiglo, with his usual 
prudent diffidence, was of opinion 
that we ought to wait a little before 
we took auv step, but Bailie Thum- 
mut was most contrary, and said, 
striking the table with his neive, 
“ that we would he disgraced to the 
end of the world, if we did not stand 
by our creed. 

“ Have not we,” Haiti the. Bailie, 
“ been, since the memory of man, 
most true and total subjeds, and 
shall we now make ourselves no 
better than apostates — tor what V 
only because the Whigs, who have 
been little better than rebels mid 
traitors from the beginning, have by 


a wliisk usurped the seats of honour. 
We will not, gentlemen, for we have 
seen, not many years bygane, how 
when, with the soupleness of evil 
spiiits, they slippit into power, that 
the grace of God was withheld from 
them, and being found nought in of- 
fice, auld George ILL — he was a King? 
it will he lang till vve see his like again 
— with the help of Lord Eldon, sent 
them a-packing with their tailsatw een 
their legs. Gentlemen, this uproar 
is hut a fit— my advice, which l give 
with the help of natural sagacity, is 
to stand on our own feet, till we set* 
how the rest of the nation incline, 
and then, if it be prudent, we can 
conform to the times, but. if we shilly 
shally, or go over prematurely, we’ll 
get no advantage.” 

• “ To he Huie,” replied the Town- 

treasurer, Mr Birl, u what the Bailie 
has been saying is very much to the 
purpose ; for it we go over at once 
to the side of the adversaries, am) 

they are soon sent about their own 
business, we will lie in a comical 
dilemma, neither the Duke, nor any 
of 1 he, Tories, who are the natural 
rulers of the kingdom, \v ill put much 

faith in us again. I am waiting till 
we see, the upshot of this anarchy 
and confusion ; for, gentlemen and 
rny Lord Provost, let us not mistake 
mere wet leuthei for a planter. Tlti;» 
is the beginning of a Revolution, 
and if vv r e do not, Ret a *tout heart to 
a stye brae, the babe unborn may 

rue toe day” 

“ My Lord Provost,” cried Coun- 
sellor Capsi/e, starting from bis 
seat, mid interrupting Mr Birl, “ this 
most obnoxious doctiinc. If W'c 
wait till the nation have declared 
theii conversion, where will be the 

merit of our coming in like wally- 
rlraiirles at the end of the picky 
No, my lord and gentlemen, depend 
opon’t, if we do m», but of small 
value will then be deemed our ad- 
herence. My voice is for an imme- 
diate declaration of our unalterable 
principles, and if it pleaac. Heaven to 
make a change hack to the* old con- 
dition of things, lio doubt it*s in the 
power of Providence to let us see 
what vve should do, and to openom 
eyes to a clear discernment of our 
own interests, for 1 am not. one ol 
those who think that an honest man 
can have any other object in his po 
liticR than the promotion of his own 
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interests, along with tbe interests of 
the borough or community whereof 

he is a member.” 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen/’ cried 
Bailie Sterling, rising with a red face 
,md an angry eye, “ can I credit my 
hearing ? Surely we’re by ourselves, 
to speak this open blasphemy. I’ll 
no allow’t, I will not allow’t ; we’re 
here for the benefit of the public, 
and have no privilege to mint aught 
anent our ’dividual interests. We’re 
here a part of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and have no right in any mat- 
ters of government, to make our 
public trusts subservient to our pri- 
vate ends. Our task is to see that 
the laws are enforced ; that’s our 
duty as magistrates. My corruption, 
gentlemen, rises when 1 hear it said 
among us as magistrates, that we 
may turn our power to an advantage 
to ourselves. Gentlemen, it is rank 
sedition to say this, ami therefore 
my opinion is, that we only see the 

laws executed. If we wil. mangle 
politics, let us do so as pi h ate per- 
sons ; lmt it’s not our duty as men in 
authority to do so. We have no 
authority to do so; I say we have no 
authority. What are we hen*, but. 
seven men, and no wiser than our 
neighbours in a national sense '( As 
men, we are free to talk nonsense, 
as becomes our natural intirmity; 
but all that we have been saying this 
night, is thrashing in the water, and 

a raising of hells*' 

The worthy Bailie had not, how- 
ever, proceeded fatther, when Mr 
Sleekie rose, and waving his hand 
across the table to make him hold 
his tongue, said smoothly, 

“ My Lord Provost, this is no 
doubt a trying occasion, and the 
more it is so, the more it behoves us 
to ca’ canny ; but, without offence, 
T would say to my fervent fiiend 
there, that it’s no consistent with a 
sound policy to expect that one is to 
rule seven of us.” 

“ My Lord Provost !” exclaimed 
llailie. Sterling — “ and am 1 to be do- 
mineered over by seven fools, mere- 
ly because they think themselves 
seven golden candlestick* ? They 
may be so, for aught l know, but 
where arc their lights y” 

"Really, Mr Ste.ling” said the 
Provost, in his iprict, well-bred man- 
ner, “ye must not speak in that way 
— I eaunot allow you, because it’s 


contrar to good order. — Mr Sleekie, 

you may proceed.” 

“ I have not much to say more,” 
was his sedate answer; “ but since 
there 1ms grown up a heat in the 
blood of some of us, I would move 
that the sederunt be adjourned.” 

“ I second that move,” cried Mr 
Birl, the Treasurer, “ for it’s very 
ripe and evident that we’re no una- 
nimous ; but we may take up the 
debate in the morning; for, although 
it’s not most convenient for us to 
leave our trades in the course of the 
day, this is a time of terror that may 
well call for an exception ; and, 
therefore, I second the adjournment 
till eleven o’clock the morn.” 

Thus it came to pass, from less to 
more, that we did adjourn till next 
day, for clear it was to be seen, that 
the element of strife was among us, 
and no good could come of length- 
ening our aigol bargolling at night. 
— so we shad'd. 

It’s a thing well known, that, from 
an ancient date, (if not before the 
Lnion.) it has, for a convenience, 
been the practice in our town to hav e 
a secict way of doimr public business. 
Tin’s has commonly boon by a hid- 
den covenant between certain ruling 
members of the corporation, where- 
by, whenever there was a lawlnl 
council, ihat; came to no conclusion 
in their dillermtco^, tin* aforesaid 
members went to some one or other 
of their houses, sifter an adjourn- 
ment, and there, over a tumbler of 
toddv, talked rational on the affair, 
and determined how the Thine want- 
ed should lie brought about. This 
was particularly the case when a 
new man wa*- to be lueught, by death 
or accident, into the Council, or when 
it was befitting to nominate the Pro- 
vost or Bailies, or, in short, any 
othej oflicer in the hoiough, whose 
qualifications tequiicd a previous 

consideration, *This Pi ivy Council, 
as it was called, consisted of the 
elect members of the corporation ; 
and alter the controversy in the 
Town ( otmeil just rehearsed, they 

adjourned to my house, to take the 
subject we had "been pater nostring 
in the clerk’s chamber into a more 
discreet handling. 

It would be a needless defluxion 
of time, to relate what took place at 
the Pi ivy Council we held that night, 
because the result v\ ill be seen in 
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the proceedings of the Town Coun- 
cil, which took place next day. But 
the courteous reader cannot fail to see 
the straits that the nation was brought 
into, that we should be so obligated 
as to have three Councils in little 
more than twelve hours. One, a com- 
mon nocturnal ; another, a conclave 
in my house ; and the third, a so- 
lemn legislature, held in the Town 
1 Jail, at the noon of day. Suffice it 
to say, for the present, that we con- 
tinued our deliberations till it was 
far in the night ; at last the toddy 
operated to its natural effect, and we 
separated ayont the twelve, with 
great cordiality. I well recollect, 
that Mr Sleekie, who was one of the 
Sanhedrim, gave me a very friendly 
squeeze of the hand, when he wish- 
ed me good-night, and 1 could see 
that there was a tear in his eye as he 
did so, which was no doubt a token 
of his sincerity. 

But no wonder that state secrets 

break out from the cabinet of kings, 
for even our*, and we were true 
honest, men all, did not bide long in 
abeyance, hi the morning my wife 
rose afore me, and she was not Jong 

a-foof, when L heard the voice of 
Mis Kiri in the passage, conversing 
with her about what would be ne- 
ees-aiy for a journey to London, 
and how she intended to go. But 
my wife, though very prudent in 
the. main, was not to he trusted with 
the business of the. eonin.onvvealth, 
and she was in consequence as much 
nun-pi ushed, 1 could hear, by the 
questions of Mrs Birl, as if she had 
been an idol dumb, 

4 ‘ Which bl Imled nations iVai.’* 

But no sooner bad Mrs Birl de- 
parted the bouse than she came ben 
to me and said, 

<l What’s tliis, gudcinnu ? are ye 
going to London, and taking Mrs 
Birl and the Provost’s leddy, and 
no me r Thisisnotjiolitical justice, as 
I have heard you often say. Whatfor 
would ye be guilty of such iniquity?” 

By this 1 needed no interpreter to 
tell me that either the Provost or Mr 
Birl had betrayed the secret that 
was not to be mentioned before it 
waH confirmed by an act of sederunt 
in the. Council Chamber; 1 however 
said nothing, but enquired, in a dry 
manner, 

“ What is the woman saving?” 


“ Oh, maybe you’re no to be per- 
mitted to go yourself,” cried the 
mistress ; “ and in that case I have 
no right to complain ; but it’s surely 
a terrible thing that the elect of the 
Council should be going in a depu- 
tation to see the King, and the Dean 
of Qpild no permitted to go with 
them. I’ll no belie v’t. So yp may 
as weel, gudcinan, make a clean 
breast, and tell me all about it.” 

Now 1 never could thole to be so 
questioned by the mistress in this 
pugnacious manner. So 1 told her 
to mind her householdry ; but if she 
would gallant away to London, she 
could not ride a duucer gelding than 
her own spinning wheel. She was 
not, however, to be put off with a 
ilea in her lug like this, but sat 
down iu a chair by the bedside, for 
1 was not yet up, and Raid, “ It does 
not look well for a married man to 
be shilling away at London, leaving 
his nghrl'ul wife sitting like an 
ashypet crouching within the fender 
at home And, gudeman ! to be plain 
with you, if it’s a icality that ye’re 
going to London town. I’ll go too, 
though I should be slrappod on 

tour shoulders like a packman’s 
wallet.” 

1 had always a dread of my wife 
when l heard her so cool and condu- 
maiious, but 1 had some regard for 
my promise of secrecy, and so 1 said 
toher ffeecliingly, “Dinun he overly 
outstropoiou- — by and bye, 1 may 
tell you something that will be news 
when ye henr’t; but just lot me be 
for the present, lor l have a matter 
of mind to do before the Council 
meets this forenoon, that cannot be 
put oil* without aii inconvenience. 
Co away, and let me think.” 

Then site exclaimed, “ 1 could 
wager a pbuk to a bawbee, that this 
story of a cava leading to see the King, 
with the Provost’s leddy killyreeing 
in the van, is no without a solidity. A 
Council yestreen iu the Tolbooth !* A 
clishmaclaveriug to the dead o’ night 
here! And another sprosing of the 
Council by day ! Gudeman, dimm 
deny tbe fact to me — but 1 have, my 
own fears. God’s sake ! I hope it’s 
no in agitation to do any thing to the 
prejudice of our gude King, whom I 
have heard you speak of as if he were 
a nonsuch, better than Solomon ?” 

But although I was tried in this 
manner for if long time, 1 was dure 
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iu my determination not to speak of 
what might come to pass ; so I got 
up, and dressing myself in good or- 
der, was in time for tire Council. 

The Provost having taken the 
chair, and the rest of us being seated 
rouud the table, he rose, aud with a 
composed countenance, spoke to the 
following effect : — 

“ Gentlemen, after giving the best 
consideration in my power to what 
passed among us last night, and see- 
ing that we are placed in a very dif- 
ficult predicament as to our loyalty 
and principles, I have thought, and 
would now submit, gentlemen, to 
you, that we have no choice, in this 
momentary state of affairs, but to 
send, under the name of a deputation, 
certain wise and judicious men to 
London.” 

“ And what are they to do there ?” 
cried Mr Sterling, who was not of 
the Pi ivy Council. 

“ Their business will be to con- 
gratulate the King’s Majesty on bis 
accession to the throne.” 

“ That ought to have been thought 
of sooner,” replied Mr Sterling. 
“But” 

“ No doubt” said the Provost ; 
“ we had, however, no apprehen- 
sion that we were in such peril ; 
and in seeing the King they will 
have their ears open, and will hear 
something of what’s going on. By 
the word they will send us, we shall 
know how to regulate oursells, for 
really, gentlemen, we lixe in an unco 
time, and what’s to come to pass, 
no man can tell.” 

“ And who have you thought of, 
my Lord Proxost, to send on this im- 
portant business y” said Mr Sleekie, 
looking rouud to me with a pavvkie 
curl in the corner of the eye. 

44 Upon that head,” replied the 
Provost, “ it would ill become me in 
this chair to dictate ; but surely Past- 
Provost Taigle will not refuse to he 
one of the deputation ?” 

It was not intended he should, but 
it was thought, that for policy, be 
should have the oiler, it being well 
known to us all, that as he was not 
a man of legerity, he would not ac- 
cept it. It happened, however, that 
his wife’s brother had come home 
with a fortune from India, and that 
the offer to be sent to London free of 
expense, was a fine thing for him and 


his wife; and accordingly he rose 
and said, 

“ My good Lord Provost— greatly 
am I indebted for the good opinion 
that my fellow-townsmen entertaiu 
of me, and of my small talents.” 

“ No more than they deserve,” said 

" And, if there is any way in which 
I can be useful to the community” 

M Hear, hear!” cried every mem- 
ber of the Privy Council. 

44 You may command my good will 
and best endeavours, but” 

“ No, no— no buts;” aud great cla- 
mour. 

“ 1 was only going to add” , he 

rejoined, 44 but you must take, tlie 
will for the deed — I will do my 
best,” 

AM present looked aghast, and 
were as silent as it was possible for 
astonished men to be; for no one 
present ever feared he would con- 
sent to go, so that the members of 
the Privy Council sat duintyyndercd, 
and those who had a suspicion in 
their thought**, were just wonderfully 
diverted to think of the accident ; 
nor was the matter mended by Bailie 
Sterling getting up and assuring the 
meeting that they could not have 
chosen a more judicious representa- 
tive. Some that were there fell back 
in consternation, to be so taken by a 
side-wind, unexpectedly. However, 
the case was in good hands, for the 
Provost nodded oxer the table to me, 
which was as much as to say,“ \\ ell, 
let this mishap pass for the present.” 

But the perplexity did not end 
here, lor Bailie Sterling, n quick, 
trtie-heai ted man, stood well in the 
good-will of us all, as a conscientious 

man, though nobody, a minute be- 
fore, would have thought him tit to 
be put on such a delicate situation. 
However, what he said ahout Past- 
Provost Taigle softened the auld 
man’s heart, aud he, rifting again, 
proposes that Mr Sterling should be 
another of the deputation. “ 1 cou’d- 
na,” suid lie, 44 make choice of a man 
more to my own heart for a col- 
league; and since you have made me 
your first choice, do me the favour 
to appoint likewise my excellent 
friend.” And appointed he was. 

All the Privy Councillors look- 
ed abashed — the whole plot was 
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overturned, and what was to be 
done ? 

Luckily, as I have said, the Pro- 
vost in the chair was not a man to 
be easily disconcerted. An adjourn- 
ment was the only expedient that 
could save us. But how was that to 
be brought about ? In a less cun- 
ning baud we were ruined, but ha- 
ving him, we were in the end tri- 
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umphant, for presently he complain- 
ed that the air of the room was close, 
and bade a window be opened ; then 
he said he was all-overish, and at last 
he began to strain and bock. “ It’s tbe 
Cholera/* cried all, with one voice, 
and the room was soon cleared of 
those who were not in the secret, and 
we then adjourned into another 
chamber. 


Our Borough, 


Chap. II. 


Having been thus disappointed in 
tlie ploy of a deputation to London, 
by the manoeuvre described, which 
was no doubt a machination, there 
was not a member of the corpora- 
tion that did not feel himself, all the 
rest of the day, in a state of uncer- 
tainty and tribulation. Those of the 
enemy’s camp not expecting such a 
result, were afraid, not Knowing 
what to make of it, that some hidden 
danger was in their triumph ; and for 
our side^we saw that the whole af- 
fair wasjust a’ nonsense, and would 
not be productive of any good, there 
being neither common sagacity nor 

a right understanding among those 
who made themselves cock- sure of 
the jaunt. But towards the after- 
noon we grew more* composed, for 
the Provost, a regardful man, sent 
round one of the town-officers to tell 
us that we would be glad to hear it 
was not the Cholera which made 
him so dangerous. “ In short,” said 
Sunday, as the town-officer was call- 
ed by the weans, in sport, “ he has 
just had a touch of the molly-grubs, 
which the leddy has pacified with 
rhubarb and brandy, and he’ll be 
wee! enough at night.” 

Those that had discernment among 
us, were at no loss how to construct 
this message; and I accordingly 
went by myself, about eight o’clock, 
to his house, for I was very much 
consoled t6 hear the Provost had but 
suffered from a false alarm, and 
would, in the end, be the better of 
his dose of physic. 

Going at eight o’clock, I found 
Past-Bailie Drivel there before me, 
who, though an old man and sorely 
failed, was not without a name for 
corporation business. He had heard 
who had been named for the depu- 
tation, and in what manner, and w as, 
like every body of common sense, 


demented that it should have been 
so. 

“ But thanks be and praise/’ said 
he, u when we spoke anent it, the 
sederunt has been no sederunt at 
all — no minutes have been written 
out — the Provost's calamity put a 
stop to the business, and he has only 
to plead — which he can well do — 
that he was not in a rapacity to pre- 
side, and therefore the meeting must 
stand a dies non, as it is called in the 
Latin language, in which these words 
signify no meeting at all.” 

“ Really, Bailie/* said the Provost 
himself, as lie sat in Jiiw easy-chair 
with his wife/s shawl over his should- 
ers, a rod behind his back, and on 
liis head a clean white cotton night- 
cap, “ Really, Bailie, ye have thought 
rnv very thought — for, as sure as 
death, 1 was in no condition to argol 
bargol with any body, and ought — 
so great was my all-overishness — to 
have dismissed the Council before 
we came to the vote, and now that 
I think on’t, the whole affair passed 
as a matter of course, without coming 
to a vote at all — It was just a kind of 
a hear and say.” 

“ Na,” said’ Mr Drivel, “ if that's 
the case we’re all safe yet. Ye must 
just insist on making a dies nun — and 
if I were you, and you had my expe- 
rience, 1 would have no meeting at 
all — but say that jt was an unregu- 
larity altogether.” ‘ 

“ But if* we make a new ’lection 
for the deputation, the Reformers 
may agaiu come on our Jdind side, 
and play another souple trick.” 

11 Ah, Provost, ye must not let 
them— just there where ye sit, in all 
the parapharnauly of a patient at 
death’s door — send worn to the 
Town Treasurer, that although Provi- 
dence lms been pleased to take you 
from your duty at this time, yet it 
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has left "you your head, and there- 
fore as the business to London can- 
not wait, ye will dispatch the Dean 
of Guild forthwith on your own re- 
sponsibility— ordering him to be sup- 
plied with money. And wlmt’a to 
liinder you, Mr Dean of Guild,” said 
he, turning to me, “ when ye’re in 
London, to write, down to us that ye 
cannot do without help, and then 
we’ll send up to you those we know 

will be agreeable ? Odd’s sake, Pro- 
vost, it very convenient stroke 
of policy to fall sick of such an out- 
strapolous malady as the cholera, so 
nicely in the nick of time.” — And 
Bailie Drivel rubbed his hands with 
fain 11 css. 

Just as we were thus soberly dis- 
coursing, another of the? Council 
came in. He was one that we were 
not quite sure of, for on more than 
one occasion we had seen in him a 
leaning to the Radical side — and we 
could not divine what had brought 
him, for the Provost, as .a? after- 
wards told me himself, had most 
particularly directed Sunday to call 
only ou our own friends. Bui it 
turned out that Mrs Canny, the coun- 
cillor's wife, being vogie that her 
gu deman was in tin* way to he a 
bailie, always gave Sunday a diam 
when he enrne with a measure on 
town business, and the pavvkie bodie 

none doubting his reward, thought 
Ik* could not do better than take the 
blithe tidings of the Prmosi\ ieco- 
' eiy to her door. Howsoever, tlie 
Provost fell into a low tit soon alter 
Mr Canny came in, and as he could 
not carry on the discourse, pavticu- 
buly anent tlie town business, and 
tin* intruder was not on a familiarity 
with him, we soon got rid of that 
thorn in the flesh, and Past- Bailie 
Diivel with me, we stayed behind. 

Presently the Provost brightened 
up, and bade us make another tum- 
bler, and ]>lj^ri||jL*l, as he w as brew- 
ing Ids, and mazing the sugar with 
the mahogany bruizer, looked out 
over Lis tumbler from ancath his 
blows, an-! said to the Provost v\ itli 
a pyet’s eyes, “ 1 have heard brandy 
commended as a medicine for the 
cholera.” 

“ -So have I ” said the Provost, 

and if our friend the Dean of Guild 
doesna tltjpk it will d« mo harm, 1 
jare say I could lake a thimble- 
ltd.” 


f< Harm!” cried I; “ far be sic a 
tli ought from me— it’s a medicine — 
and surely a medicine ought to do 
you good.” 

Whereupon he drew his tumbler 
towards him, syne the gardi vine, and 
made a cheerer that would have 
shamed to paleness the water of a 

tanhole. 

“ Eh ! what am I about ?** said he ; 
“ but, Bailie, ye say that brandy’s 
good for the cholera ?” 

“ If ye haeV* quoth the old man, 
again rubbing his bauds, as if the 
palms had been kittly, drawing his 
under lip shavlingly over his upper, 
with a keckliug kind of a laugh, that 
was funnier to thole than an advo- 
cate’s pun. 

Being thus realm ed to our ease 
and composure, though we did count 
on some others of our party coming 
in, vve had a solid crack anent the 
signs of the times, for Lhe London 
paper of that evening seemed to 
speak very ominously ; no longer 
git insr us that heartening tqggitami out 
;iir:iin*'t the rclonn which behoved 
an or‘':m of the ( o vei nmeiif to <lo. 

“ Ay e," said 1 J * « * Pi moil, “ that i- a 
sign ! ihiiigs me come to a pretty 
pas-' now. \Yc me ically cast upon 
an awful lime. 1 he nation’s in a 
buiiniL' (oidusinii. Scum, pease, and 
barley are all wallo|un<* tluoiu>h 
ilher. It full turn* that we were 
on our po-.tr.; when, I)(*,n> of Guild, 
will ye be in p. rendition In go 't Our 
lici.Mb- .uni <*1 tin s «ii*e {it stake.” 

“ Tlie ashes of our ancestors,” 
died Bailie Drivel. 

“ All that’s dear to us,” said I. 

“ Vos,” replied the Provosi, \yitb 
solemnity, “ all is at stake, and the 
man who will not. make a stand in 
this monstrous crisis, is a i cry worth- 
less peiM»i‘.’' 

“ Pot in what wav,” cried I, “ is 
tlie Miind to be mede ' 1 am ready/’ 

“ So am !/’ *aid the Bailie;. 

“The Radical;, me up? 1 ! the Whigs 
are up ! and the Tories are crying 
for the mountains to lull ou them,” 
said the Provost. 

In short, we all worked ourselves 
into a consternation, in so,, much, 
that before old Bailie Drivel was 
half done wjth his toddy, his' heart 
filled full, and the tear rushed into 
his eye iu a very pitiful manner. 
But still ,we ltfid between band* 
some sober conversation, and agreed 
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among ourselves, that before mani- 
festing at that time any change, or 
shadow of change, in our councils, 
it behoved me to set off for London, 
and write the Provost what was the 


signs and aspects of tile 4hnes in 
London. And, accordingly, after a 
very serious sederunt, we parted for 
the night, and I went home to my 
own house. 


Chat. III. 


Mrs Gables, my wife, was a person 
of a particular temper; by some 
opaqueness of intellect, she never 
could discern at first the use or good 
of any thins whatever. I mind well 
on our wedding night, sin* made an 
objection to go to her bridal bed, be- 
cause, as she said, she did not ken 
the use of it; and that comicality 
lias aye staid about her sinsyne; and 
lias ho hoiked upon me, that. 1 really 
stand in awe of her, when I have 
anything extraordinary to mention, 
for fear she make own* great an ob- 
stacle. Thun it came to pass, that 
as it was late, when 1 bade irude 

night to the Provost, 1 was in hopes 
she wotdd have been gone toiler bed 
hefoie I got home, hut I was disap- 
pointed, for theie she was, Hitting up 
for me, a tiling by common, and 
which was a nvy great surprise. 
Put it seems, that Mr Drivel being 
with us, his wife had called on mine, 
and had told her something of the 
deputation to London, which !\ 1 1 -> 
Gables was just out of the body to 
bear about, 

44 And so, gudeman,” ^ays sin- to 
me, when I went into 1 he room where 
she was sitting by the fireside, her 
feet on the fender,' find the caudle 
needing snuffing, u what news is this? 
It's no my opinion, go 1o Loudon 
who likes, that you ought to go, 
especially as they say, anarchy and 
confusion are riding upon a Revolu- 
tion there. The Gude preserve us I 
what would ye say if they put up a 
gull v teen r Nil, gudemuu, i’ll ne’er 
give my consent for you to run into 
sic a jeopardy.” 

1 answered her as well as 1 could ; 
and having long discerned that sin* 
was easiest managed when spoken to 
with a periods solemnity, as became 
the head of a house, I gathered my 
brows iu u very awful manner, and 
added-, ’ ** 

** No doubt, my dear, what ye say 
ifl well worth a consideration ; and 
if thhi mUiiitm was a matter that 
rested With mo/ ye ni#y be sure 1 


would have had a pleasure in hear- 
ing the advice of one so well able to 
give me the very best.” 

“ Nane of your fieeclibigs, Robin ; 
ye’re just fou\ and tavert, and that’s 
what has put it into your head to gar 
you think ye can blavv wind in my 
lug. But, is it true that there is to be 
a grand procession of all the Town 
Council, in post chaises to London, 
to give the King an advice anent the 
Reform Bill V Poor man, lie’s no out 
of the need o’t. Surely, you that’s 
been a king’s man all your days, will 
never change now V” 

“ No, no, my dear,” said 1, “ we 
have more discretion. Ye see, the 
case is this— that constitution, of 
which our corporation has so long 
had ho-p and Maple, i- thought to be 
in need o! a reparation; hui there is 

an unco difference between a repara- 
tion and a reform ; and it behoves 
us to look weel to that point he fore- 
hand — no that we have any idea of 
going over to the Whigs in the'busi- 

uess; but you Know we must be 
\ ei y ein umspeet.’' 

44 Meg'tie me, gudeman,” dHed 
Gables, 44 are \e speaking of 
panging o’er to the \\ his* f you that 
was such a desperate Tory. I’ll no 
ulUfo’t — I'll ne’er consent to that.” 

“ Aly dear, T never intimated any 
such intention.” 

44 Don't say so — don't l know you, 
Robin, better than you do yourself? 
and don't f see* the iiio-mion lying 
like an ill-coloured sediment at the, 
bottom of j'our licart : If a’ the world 
should he a weathercock, llobin, 
sooner than turn a Whig, I would 
rust, into inveteracy us a Tory. It 
would 1 m* a brave gab* that wbuld 
turn me.” • 

" Mrs Gabies, there is no need 
to be so vehement. If the public 
good calls for a change, that change 
must be made; and, my deaivwbat 
know you about Whigs or Tories 
that you should speak so, r” 

44 Oh, Robin ! what’s that ye’re 
saying? Do I not ken that a Whig 
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w no better — ay, no better than — a 
yeard tead — and a Tory, is not be a 
magisterial man ?” 

“ Well, well, let us not quarrel 
about it; but at an early hour the 
morn, 1 must be looking tor the 
Glasgow mail, for if there be a seat, 
I intend to go by it to Loudon/* 

“ No possible ! gudeman 1 but l 
will have an explanation.” ' 

“ By and bye; but aonsidering wliat 
time i must be up, we ought to be 
in our bed — Come”' 

“ I’ll no move from this seat till 
you have told me all about it.” 

“ Een’s ye like, MegDorts, — sit you 
there, and for all the turn you hat e 
in hand, ye may do as well without 
a candle — so I’ll take this one with 
me.” , 

“ Ah, Robin, when wine is in wit 
wavers— A wee drap makes you as 
dure as a door-nail. But I’ll say no 
more this night about your towifs- 
jatint to Loudon ; for although I’m 
no an inch wiser concerning ii than 
when 1 first began to bowk the 
truth out of you, 1 ken my part, and 
will submit.” 

Whereupon, notwithstanding her 
conduinaeious speech, she came with 
me to bed ; but no sooner was l in, 
and aneafli the blankets, than I con- 
sidered with myself that it was cv- 
peditfut to fall sound asleep ; for 

she was speaking horrid nonsense, 
as women will do that talk politics; 
nevertheless, though I gave a great 
snore to make her understand my 
condition, it bad no other effect on 
her thau to turn her discourse on 
herself, instead of on me, which she 
did straightways, by saying on bear- 
ing n»« snore — 

” Poor mau ! a wee drappie soon 
gets the upper hand of his weak ca- 
pacity. but I must counsel him in 
the morning.” 

And so it came to pass, for she 
waukeut before me, ami giving me 
a knudge in the ribs with her elbow 
said, “ if ve’ie really intent on going 
with the Glasgow mail, it is time to 
rise. But, IRobin (tables, 1 doubt this 
jaunt is going a gray gate, or l unuing 
a ram-race.” 

* “ My dear,” 1 replied, getting up 
at thg same time, “ 1 thought aye ye 
had more public spiiit, than to put 
yourself an adversary to your 
gpdeman in a woik of this conse- 
quence — deed, Jenny, if tin ie be not 


a stand made now, or a concession, 
fyr we must do the one or the other, 
it’s all over wi* us.” 

“ But what are ye going to do 
witfUhg King at London — I would 
likii r ta:|tett /.that? Surely lie’s not in 
as to need the sup- 
pof| df’Vh$h wiridlestraes ? though 
it is ttif sincere opinion, that if he 
puts faith in the Whigs, he’ll soon 
be brought to a morsel.” 

“ My dawtic, but ye have a bad 
opinion of the Whigs.” 

“ ls’t no natural, gudeman, consi- 
dering what I have hoard of them, 
aud their doings ?” 

“ And what hae you heard ?” 

“ Heard ! did not you tell me your- 
self, when you got into the Coun- 
cil, that Whigs were most abomin- 
able, without a right principle, ami 
save among those of their own way 
of thinking, they were not to be 
trusted ? Think ye that l can broo 
folk so perfidious and hlackheui ted v ” 

“ Far be it from me to egg you to 
do so— -but, Jenny, what makes you 
so complaisant to the Tolies."” 

“ Ah, are not ye one, my di ar 
gudeman Y and is it no my duty, an 
a vv edded wife, to love and obey you r 
Besides, a re not the Tories of a gen- 
teeler degree — wba but them has 
heretofore Keen the uingiMnile* ol 
the laud, getting theii sons sent to 
higy as cadies r” Ac. 

u True, but don’t you expert the 
Whigs will do the san e with their 
gets, when they hav e place** to uiv e v ” 

“.Nodoubt/it's natural they should; 
but I would not lend them a helping 
hand— Keep them down when ye 
have them down. What will ye say 
if they get the master} ? For my part, 
I’d sooner fiee to where never one 
Kent me, than yield an inch to them, 
far less strengthen them with my 
aid.” 

In some discourse to this effect 
we passed the time till breakfast was 
ready, which, as soon as 1 had swal- 
lowed, 1 went to the Provost to get 
liis instructions, that I might lie pre- 
pared by the time the Glasgow mail 
came up. Aud goiug to the Provost, 

I found him up and sitting in Ids. 
polonasy dressing-frown at liis sem- 
toire, with a writing before him, and 
a certain sum of money, Bank of 

England^, several sovereigns, and a 
hunch of hW own bank guinea-notes 
at bis elbow. 
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“ Gome away, Mr Gables/ 1 said 
lie, M Come away — wft Jivft in aoi$ 
times, that do not allow us our na- 
tural rest. Being a thought feared 
that ye might oversleep younpoUj and 
that we might not have time ior a 
right confahble afore th0 mail came v 
up, I was just putting dow^ withtbe 
scrape of a pen a word or two that 
might be seasonable ; hut since ye’re 
there, it would be a work of super- 
erogation to continue it.” 

Then he laid down his pen, and 
taking off his spectacles, ami turning 
his chair round to face me, he con- 
tinued — 

“ We have not time to waster; so 
(Ml begin and be cveu-down with 
you. Ye’IJ make your best ettle to be 
iu Loudon as soon as possible; then 
ve’ll call on the Member for our dis- 
trict, and ye’ll hear what he says 
uncut the Reform. As he was always 
a true Go\ eminent man — indeed had 
he been otherwise, he ne’er had been 
there— ye'll discern by the leaning 
of his di^ourse how the wind blows ; 
for if >e find him against the great 
measure, say nothing, but let me 
know, ami I shall then instruct you 
by course of post. But if he’s what 
they call a hit- by-bit., ve maybe pretty 
sure it’s all over with the Tories, and 
tuny thereupon open your mind free- 
ly ; toil if he’- desperate and inclined 
to be a radical, I’ll no say ye may 
meet with a puzzler, hut the chief 
thing tint you are to do is, to see how 
the land lies.” 

I told the Piown*L that I would 
exert my very best sagacity, for we 
had a great slake. 

*• There is no doubt of that,” said 
he, “ vet by a prudent handling ve. 
may do much. But now what 1 am 
going to say is a profound secret be- 
tween ourselves.' 1 

“ You may depend, Provost, on my 
discretion. 1 ' t* 

“ Well, Mr Gables, supposing you 
are thrown into a perplexity with 
what the member says, ye must then 
in a canny way try to got the car of 
the Duke” — 

“ The Duke ! uo possible !” 

“ It’s true, though ; and as faint 
heart jnever won fair leddy, just go 
to himself and tell him what ye have 
come from our borough for ; and as 
it’s uo in his nature to give either a 
crooked or meandering answer, lie’ll 


let you know what he thinks— which, 
if it be what we all fear, then go 
to the lad Brougham,~4hey have 
made him a lord, sett him up !— and 
let him know, that we, seeing the 
great advantage of Reform, are in 
hopes that there will be a way of 
bringing it about, na overly much to 
our particular detriment, for that al- 
though OUR HOKCM GH IS IiO JUSt HO 
populous as Glasgow and Home other 

Scottish towns, it is yet a very cre- 
ditable place, and would do much to 
serve a man of his great talons.” 

“ Ah, sir I” said \,“ ye’re, Provost, 
a far-sighted man. I hope we’re not 
in such desperation/' 

“ But if we are, the. best defence 
is to be well prepared. Ye’ll then 
step in cauniiy to Mr flume, and 
have some politic discourse with 
him. I would not just neglect Mr 
Holmes, even though ye find matters 
in such jeopardy. But, above all 
things, be sure and see Mr Place the 
Clothier, and with his help and (Tee- 
shy handling, ve’ll see Lord Grey 
himself, though it should be in the 
dead hour of the night.” 

Just as the Provost was thus sum- 
mering and wintering to me, our 
serving lass, Meg, came panting like 
a pel loch to tell me that the coach 
was coming; whereupon the Provost 
made an end, and taking up the 

notes and gold, put them into my 

hands 

“These,” said he, " is what will 
maybe do for the jaunt. The Bank of 
Lnglands and the sovereigns are for 
after ye have passed Carlisle; blit 
the notes of our ain bank circulate 
that length, and ye have of them what 
will do for the first, part of the road 
in the going, aud the last part in the 
coming; and l can only say, for a 
parting word, the motto of our bo- 
rough, ‘ Ca* canny, wi’ the Lord’s 
help.’” 

Having then given my acknow- 
ledgment to him for the money, as 
ifl had received it from MrBirl,the 
treasurer, I posted home, where the 
good wife hud the portmanty at the 
door ready, and the coach having 
changed horses at the inn forenent, 
in the nick of time 1 reached it, and 
was off before Mrs Gables had time 
to give me a word of solidity, as she 
called it, though 1 saw by her eyes 
that she had much to say. 
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Tint CYCLOP OF EUKIVIDLS.* 

Dramatis Personae . 
SlLhNYJS. 

Chorus of Satyrs. 
Ulysses. 

Cyclop. 


Act 1. 


SiLUM s — Chorus — IIj.yssln. 


Sii.km s. Fvi* borne a pretty tolerable share 
Of troubles, Master Bacchus, ami still bear, 

Tliy poor old tutor, all fur love of thee. 

First, when the nymphs, that nursed thee, thou didst dec, 
And mountain-home, driven frenzied by the rage 
Of Juno. Them, again, when thou didst wage 
War with the earth-born giants — in the advance 
At thy right foot stood I— and thus, and thus — 

Through shield and pmmch mighty Knreladus 
I smote — aye, slew — with mine own very lance. 

What do 1 dream ! Why, Bacchus saw the spoils, 

And now the fullest measure of my toils ! 

For since, for thy more distant hauishment, 

Juno the Tyrrhene thieve- against thee sent, 

I and my sons, in thy piodirainetit. 

Turn voyagers to seek thee— at the helm 
Sat f, as pilot, through the watery realm, 

They at the benches, and, with tugging oar, 

From tin* dark >ea the while foam bravely tore* 

A ml now, when we had nigh to Mu leaf run. 

There rose a foul wind blowing from the sun. 

That drove us to these rocks of yKtna here-, 

Where dwell the Cyclops in their caverns drear, 

The one*pyed cannibals, and progeny 
Accurst of Neptune, “ the stern god of sea/' 

One of this horrid race hath made us slaves, 

They call him Polyphemus, so that now, 

'Stead of our glorious orgies, my poor knaves 
Of sons and I must to this cormorant bow. 

M y sons, themselves young simple things, must keep 

The younglings of his docks by mountain’s side ; 

Whilst I must till his water-butts, and sweep 
His doors at home, and busily provide 
The impious suppers for bis bea|L^jmnw. 

And now must, with this paring-shovel, claw 

And cleanse the ground from offal and foul sherds, 

To welcome, home my master and his herds. 

What, ho ! 1 see my sons tending their flocks — 

Holloa! what mean ye thus, ye senseless blocks, 


* It should bo Cyclops, bill 1 thllow Pope as my authority for Cyclop, finding it 
mor** quaint and suitable to a translation in rhyme. The division into acts, though 
incorrect, I have adopted from Musgrave’s edition, from which this translation has 
been made. 

t MalSa. Euripides. 
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With your vile mimicry and wanton dance, 

Such as ye heretofore were wont to prance 
With amorous Bacchus, when ye tripp'd before 
Pandering the way to T)amc Althea’s door ? 

a* 

Enter Satyrs. 
ist Satyr. 

Whisht, ho ! Master Goat, come hither. 

Thou pride of the flock of an ancient stock, 

For thy beard and horn’d head agrees 
Both in thy pedigree. 

Why art thou scampering over the rock 
Thou knoweRt not whither V 
Conn* hither, come hither, come hither — 

Or think’st thou, forsooth. 

This air Hot serene, this herbage not green. 

Though soft tuJJty feet and sweet to thy tooth ? 

Here, here, too, so cool to thy liver, 

The whirlypool water, that foams in the river, 

Stands close to our cavern. 

Drawn quietly oil' 

Into cistern and trough ; 

Come back, my ('oocWJorney, come back to thy tavern, 

And taste a sweet drop : 

Hark the kids, too, are bleating to give thee good greeting, 

'I his dewy slope oilers fresh \ ordure toTrop: 

(kune back, come back, 

Beard v- boy, nimbly, thy feet in the track 
To told and to pen ; 

Or a stone at thy head shall make thee hop * 

To thy master’s den, 

The wild mountain goat-herd, 

The v illainous dotard, 

And monster of monsters, old Cyclop. 

:h/ Sat vr. 

And you there, too, sweet Mistress Ewe, 

Come home', come home, come home, 

It is no longer time to roam : 

Thy children small, thy lamhkuis call -it 

For their suppeia of milk as they bleat in the stall, 

Where long they’ve been sleeping, 

And fain would be creeping 

I’nder thy full-laden udder, sweet Kwe. 

Sweet Ewe, sweet Ewe, 

Como back to thy stall, 

They bleat and they call, 

And ’tis time from the hill ye withdrew, withdrew. 

’Tis time from the hill ye withdrew ! 

3^ Sat» K. 

Alas ! and all me ! 

Alas ! and ah me ! 

O here is no Bacchus, 

No revel, no chorus, 

To shout out liicchus, ^ 

Behind and before us ; 

No nymphs with their thvrses 
And mystical verses, 

To dance round thee, Bacchus, 

With shoutings uproarious, 

Tympanums glorious ; 

Round sweet-flowing fountains, 

That gush from the mountains, 
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No dew- dropping yicffc* 

Ah ! no, nor ia « 

Blithe vmm& Gl NysBfc, r 
Of nympjbi4^i||iff,$3ui«a, all fragrant with wine. 

** $*%*■ 4/4^t;yr. 
larchua, Taccnuri^— -t 4 # *- 
Oli then to hav%feen us 
With white- Footed maiden, 

All singing to Venus, 

And dancing to measure — 

O, Bacchus! O, Bacchus! 

O, where art thou now Y 
Thy yellow locks shaking, 

(), where, where art thou * 

1 While l uortliy pleasure. 

Nor pains, am partaking; 

* f, fttice tliy attendant, 

Good fellow, and friend ; 

Now, wretched dependant. 

Slave, bondman, 1 tend — 

Vile sen ice — these gouts, 

As their pasture they crop, 

Meanly clad in their coats, ♦ 

(Ugh ! how filthy this hair,) 

As the livery I wear 

Of the villi in— old Cannibal — vile Cyclop. 

Si lem's ( advancing ). Silence, my eons, and hid the tending sl.i\e» 

Tin* 'flock collect beneath the lock-roofed caves. 

Sat\ itjn, (to attendants). Away — but what is't moves thee, Father 
Sii-RNlrh. Mark, 

Close hy the shore 1 see a Grecian hark, 

Tis a stout crew, and Captain seeming brave — 

And Jo ! they make their way to this our cave — 

And empty baskets round their necks are hung 
For victual perhaps — and water pots are slung. 

Oh! wretched strangers, little do they know 
V here, or to what afestless host they go ; 

Or they would fifcd it best to keep aloof, 

Nor speed to this inhospitable roof, 

A treat for Polyphemus’ teeth to gnaw— 

He need but gape, they drop into his maw. 

But, silence — from themselves we now would learn, 

Wheuce are they, and why hitherward they turn, — 

And would in Aetna’s flames their fingers bum. 

Enter Ulysses. 

Ulyhsks. Could ye, good sirs, inform us of fresh spiing. 

Or stream, for water, which our thirst demands; 

Or would you, for good price, provision* bring — 

For much they need it, to our hungry hands Y 
These Satyrs round the cave remove all doubts — 

Sure Bacchus hath some city hereabouts. 

1 wifi this aged gentleman address. 

Kiliaj > And ^ k us whence we are — I thee no less — 

Whence art thou, what thy name, good stranger, say : 

Ulyssks. Ulysses, and of Ithaca ; my away 
TheXepha^nians own. 

Sit-Isms. Ah ! welladay,— 

1 knew a chattering fellow of that name. 

Of th^hrewd race of Sisyphus. 

Uluses*. * Thermo. 

But, prithee, use son te belter courtesy. 
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Silenus. Whence reach you this our coast nf Sicily 

Ulysses. From Ilium and the Trojan war 1 r<fem. 

Silenus. What, couldst thou not then find the straight way home? 

Ulysses. Storms drove us hither, such wfcs ot|jr allmap. 

Silenus. Were both of us, then, caught in the same trap. 

Ulysses. Wert thou, too, storm-cast hither S? 

Silenus. In sad truth, 

When I pursued the Pirates that the youth 
Fair Bacchus stole. 

Ulysses. Say then what land is this. 

And who inhabit it ? • 

Silenus. Yon mountain is 

The summit of iEtnean Sicily. 

Ulysses. And where the city, for no walls I see ? 

Silenus. No city here— nor yet do mortal men 
Like thee inhabit it. 

Ulysses. Is’t ali a den 

Of savage boasts ? 

Silenus, Savage, indeed ; for here 

The houseless Cyclops dwell in caverns drear. 

Ulysses. Who rules them, or is’t a Democracy ? 

Silenus. Rule them! they tend their flocks ami wander free, 

And nobody cares here for nobody. 

Small heed take they of rule, nor much of law. 

Ulysses. Plough they and sow ? * 

Silenus. Not they, they fill then* maw 

With milk anti cheese and mutton. 

Ulysses. And no wine 

Pour’d in rich juices from the ample Cine ! 

Silem’s. None,— why Pd not give thauk-ye for their land. 

Ulysses. How like they strangers,— are their manners bland ? 

Silenus. Like them! they think them excellent when fresh. 

Ulyhsiw. What, are they cannibals and eat their flesh ? 

Si lem s. None ever came here but they ate them up. 

Ulysses. Ate them ! ! 

Silem m. Aye, bones and all, so well they sup. 

Ulysses. Where is your Cyclop now ? Is he within ? 

Silrni s. Abroad, and Idling /Etna with his din 1 * 

Of hunting dogs. 

Ulysses. IIow shall I save my skin, 

And quit— 

Silks i s. That point I little apprehend : 

But, pray, Ulysses, use me as your friend. 

Ulynsks. Sell us provisions, for wo need them much. 

Silenus. We’ve nought but meat, I told you— 

Ulysses. Even such— 

Hunger is not of dainty appetite. 

Sill ms. We’ve milk, too, and whey cheese— 

Ulysses. Then expedite. 

For we must strike a bargain while His light. 

Silenus. Pay you in cash, true eoiuage and well told ? 

Ulysses. The currency of Bacchus is my gold — 

Wine, for no gold have I. w . 

Silenus. Wine, did you say ? 

The. very thing I’ve long’d for many a day. 

Ulysses. ’Tis Maron’s gift, and luscious, bright, and soft. 

Silenus. Him ! whom I’ve dandled in these arms so oft? 

Ulysses. The very son of Bacchus. 

Silenus. In the ship ? 

Or bast it with thee ?— just to touch one’s lip, * 

•Ulysses. Look at this akin, old man, this holds the wine. 

VOL. xxxi i. no. or. 4 2 s 
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Silents. That skin ! ’twouM scarcely wet this mouth of mine. 

Ulysses. Fear not, there’s plenty, and all foaming bright, 

Silencs. Thou speakest of a fountain of delight. 

Pi.vssks. Shew us thy fouti tains, and taste this un mix’d. 

Silencs. l'faith, good rule — Taste ern the price be fix’d. 

Ulysses. Together witli the skin I*ve brought a cup. 

Silisnts. Come, l^t me judge on’t then, and drink it up. 

Pappax— Oh, rare; delicious, beautiful ! — 

Ulysses. Beautiful ! bant thou seen it, then ? 

Silencs. Thou dull! 

1 judge of wine’s best beauty by tlie smell. 

Ulysses. Taste it, mere words its merits poorly tell. 

Silencs. Babai — I dance, for Bacchus strikes the note. 

Ulysses. Does it not gurgle sweetly down thy throat? 

Silkni s. Aye, to my very fingers’ ends and nails. 

Ulysses. Here’s coin besides for thee. 

Silent s. Wine— wine by pails, 

All wine, no coin. 

Ulysses. Go bring the cheese and lambs. 

Silencs. I’ll do it — goats, kids, lambkins, and their dams— 

Nor do I care one fig tor Polvpheme. 

Let me but drink of this most precious stream, 

For one such cup I’d barter all the flocks* 

Of all the Cyclops. From tlwse very rocks, 

Why, let them cast ine to old Neptune’s brine. 

So that I once were drunk with glorious wine, 

To smooth this rugged wiinkled brow of mine. 

Who will not drink, when wine is to be had, 

Aye, and make merry too, is doubly mad. 

Come, let me take this skin about the waist, 

And see how well we waltz it thus embraced. 

You’ll swear the partner suited to my taste. 

And Polypheme, go hang, the stupid lout, 

With his one eye," and let him weep it out. 

[Extt Silent s. 

* Chorus Satyr. jVlaster Ulysses, come Jet’s chat a bit. 

Ulysses. You are my worthy friends, and it were fit. 

Satyr. When you took Troy, seized you not Helen too ? 

L'lysSEs. Aye, and the House of Priam o\erlhrew. 

Satyr. You spared that dainty Mistress Helen’s life ? 

And took, no doubt, the minikin to wife, 

You and the rest of you. For nought she cared, 

The wanton jade, or whom, or whose, she shared. 

She could that coxcomb Paris scarcely see, 

But she must stand in breathless ecstasy, 

' Faint at bis trinkets, galligaskins, legs, 

Leaving her Menolaus, good man, to moan, 

And curse the hatching day of Loda’s eggs. 

Oh!" would the jilting sex had ne’er been known. 

Except perhaps a few, for me alone. 

Enter Silencs, with provisions . 

Silenc.s. Here, Prince Ulysses, you and vours may cram. 

For here’s an ample store, here’s kid and Jamb, 

Cheeses and whey — here, take them and escape, 

But mind — the bargain'd liquor of the grape. 

Ulysses. Alas, alas, here comes the Cyclop ! where. 

Where shall we fly to? we are lost ! 


* Musgivnc this (Iiii1u>riu> to Flyers nnd Silt-im* ; hut ttiFuus had evidently gone 
out for the luioh udaiuc. 
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Silenus, There, there?— 

The cavern— this way— haste, and quickly get 

Within. ' 

Ulysses. What, catch me in the very net ? 

Silenits. hyar not, the rock has holes wherein to hide. 
Ulysses. Not so ; the ghosts of Trojans would deride, 
If we should fly one man, that did not yield. 

When Phrygian thousands press'd around our shield. 

If death be ours, the fame we’ve dared to win, 

We darts to keep. 

Silenls. Numskulls, get in, get in ! 


Act II. 

Cyclop, Sillmjs, Ulysses, Chorus of Satyrs. 

Cyclop. Out of the way, begone, ye rascal rout. 

What’s all this noise ami idleness about ? 

What Bacchanalian bruiting* have we here? 

Silence ! Expect ye Bacchus to appear, 

With his loud clangrur brass, and deafening drums r 
Not he your old, hut your new master comes. 

How fare the flocks, where are the kids, thou knave V 
Hast thou all safely stored within the cave ? 

Where are the lambs, poor things ? upon their knees 
Sucking the ewes Hast thou well press’d the cheese 
In the rush baskets ? speak , thou caitifF, <piick. 

Or soon I’ll heat thy hrain^ out. with thy stick; 

Speak, idiot, or this fist thy thick skull breaks, 

And sends thy tears about thy blubber’d cheeks. 

Look up, not down, 

Svrx n. Up, up; e’en up to .love ; 

1 see Orion, all the stars above. 

Cy< lop. I* dinner ready? 

S\*n it. If thy teeth be so. 

Ci clop. The cups all full of milk ? 

S ityk. Aye, long ago ; 

So full that you may guzzle a whole cask. 

Cyclop. Sheep's milk, or cow’s milk, or is’t mix’d, I ask? 
Satyr. E'en swallow any thing you like, make free; 

Sheep’s milk, or cow’s milk, any thing, hut uie. 

Cvi lop. You iii my belly ! horror, if I had. 

Your capering antics there would drive me mad. — 

What, ho ! whom have we here so close at hand? 

Thieves, robbers, then, it seems haxe reach’d this land. 

So, they would steal my lambs, 1 see here hound 
With twigs together lying on the ground ? 

These vessels) too, of cheese — and thy bald iiead, 

Old fellow, looks with blows much swollen and red. 

Sili:ni;s, (who had been rubbing his forehead to make it appear 
had been bv.atni. ) Alas ! I’m all a fever with their blows* 

Cyclop. Whose? who hath fisticuff’d thee thus ? 

Sill ms, (pointing to Ulysses,) Why those, 

Cyclop, because. I would not let them steal. 

Cyclop. Knew they not I’m a god ? but they shall feel 
I am. 

Silem's. I told them so, but still they beat , 

And bruised me, and in spite thy cheese would eat; 

Took out thy lambs, as now you see, and swore 
They’d bind you to a beam, till you should roar ; 

And through your single eye, the villains bragg’d 


m 
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as if he 
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They’d draw your entrails out, and have you dragged, 

Laid on your back, well flogg’d ; and raw and sore 
Would carry you aboard, then put from shore ; 

And in some foreign clime they’d sell you, blind, 

Or let you out to move huge rocks, or grind 
Their corn in mills, or do as you are bid 
On other service. 

Cyclop. Oh ! the villains did ? 

I’ll trounce ’em — quickly sharpen up the knives. 

Heap on fresh fagots — 1*11 soon have their lives. 

My cook Bliall roast ’em, 0 the merry souls ! 

And serve them to me fresh from off the coals. 

We’ll lay aside what else is in the pot ; 

Your common mountain fare now suits me not. 

I’ve had enough of venison and such loud, 1 

And lions also, till I’ve thinn’d the wood. 

Long since I’ve tasted chickens of this brood, ) 

And now have longing teeth for human flesh. 

Silkncs. The flavour will be sweet that comes so fresh. 

After long abstinence. Diet’s good to change. 

Of late no strangers come within your range. 

Ulyssiis. And now, good Cyclop, hear the other side. 

Being in want of victual, to provide 

Our ship witlial, we reach’d this cove of tliine. 

And this old man here, sold for draughts of wine 
Your goods, these lambs and cheeses you behold : 

We willing bought — and he as willing sold. 

Nor was there violence used — Now being caught 
Iu this his knavery, take his speech for nought. 

He does but lie 

Sills us. Go hang thee ! 

Ulysses. As I ought. 

If thou didst not do this. 

Silenus. What I, what 1 ? 

Oh ! how this wicked world is given to lie !— 

Cyclop, by Neptune, thy sweet sire, 1 swear. 

By Triton, and by Nereus, and the fair 
Calypso, by the nymphs, all Nereus’ daughters. 

Sea-gods, and fish— by all the sacred waters, 

My gentle Cyclopickle, Lord and King, 

Aud most loved master— if I did the thing — 

May — may — these sons of mine here wretched die, 

Dear as I love the darlings, if 1 lie. 

Chorus Satyr. Hold, hold, with mine own eyes I saw thee sell 
The man the goods, and if not truth I tell, 

This, my dear father, gentle Cyclop, kill ; 

But prithee, do not to these strangers ill. 

Cyclop. Ye lie— I’d rather good Silenus tiust 
Than Ilhadamanthus self— he’s far more just. 

But I will question them — Whence is’t ye come 'i 
Speak out, say, what’s your country call’d V 
Ui.v*»sls* Our home 

Is Ithaca ; storms drove us here from Troy. 

Cyclop. Then are ye they that did that town destroy ?— 

Ulysskv E’en so. 

Cyclop. ’Cause Helen chose to go astray, 

Ye straying after her all lost your way, 

And to Scainandcr run, to Ilium post — 

Ulysses. We did— -with wretched toil to all our host. 

Cyclop. A vile affair indeed, that thus for one 
Lewd woman, all ye Greeks to Phrygia run. 

And burn the town, to be yourselves undone. 
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Ulysses. The gods decree— throw not on mortals blame— 

Now we, great Cyclop, thy protection claim ; 

Thou noble son of an all-glorious sire, 1 

Great Ocean’s king, be just, allay thine ire ; 

Thy friends we are, as friends we seek thy cave. 

And it were base tliy jaws should' be our grave. 

We ever have revered thy father’s name, 

King Cyclop, and built temples to his fame 
Throughout all Greece — as the Tronarian Port, 

The Male* an Promontory, the resort 
Of sacrificing suppliants — and the rock • 

Of Kunium, that from its marble block 
Pays to Minerva many a silver vein. 

And did we not the insult and disdain 
Cast on all Greece, by Phrygia well repay, 

And to our honour wipe the stain away ? 

Whereof you share the glory, since you dwell 
In .'Etna’s, Grecian -Etna's cavcrn’d cell. 

Turn then, good Cyclop, to sweet intercourse 
With human kind ; us suppliants, whom the force 
Of tempests hath thus cast upon your cliffs, 

Kindly receive, with hospitable gifts, 

As food and raiment — not with horrid gasli, 

Stick us on spits, and then thy huge teeth gnash. 

Ah thou wouldst toss us down into thy paunch. 

’Tis time the wounds of widow’d Greece to stanch : 

Knougli of Greeks have fall’ll by Phrygian blade, 

Enough of widows, ami of orphans made. 

And hoary fathers of their sons bereft— 

And if you take the wretched remnant left. 

And roasting them, make guilty festival, 

What hopes remain? forbear the cannibal 
And impious appetite — an evil gain 
b worse than loss, for it engenders pain ; 

Good Cyclop, such voracious thoughts restrain. 

Siu;m s to Cyclop. Take my advice, the spit’s the tiling— the spit— 

I’d roast that, fellow — eat him bit by bit, 

Especially his tongue — and get the knack 
Ot speechifying — you’d become, good lack! 

A wondrous orator with such a clack. 

(\ c» op to I'm s-Ks.* Thou insign ificantest wretch, the wise 
Have but one god, enjoyment, that they prize; 

All else are sounds — mere words, and empty lies. 

And for thy temples to my father built— 

Curse on ’em, and your prate of impious guilt! 

’Tis stuff, aud nought to me — for what care I 
l'or Jupiter, though all his lightnings fly ? 

Nor know 1 but I’m quite as great as be ; 

J heed him not — nor is lie aught to me — 

For mark me, when he pours his torrents down, 

This rock’s the shelter to protect my crown ; 

And here quaff I whole casks of milk, and feast 
On a whole roasted calf or other beast. 

Then am I warm and merry as I sup, 

And Rhakc my clothes for mirth, my belly up ; 

Aud | as my drum-like paunch I gaily pat, 

I bid Jove thunder, if he can, like that; 


* A Jbawxitnti* Homer describes Ulysses as shorter by the head and shoulders 

than the other chiefs ; perhaps allusiou is here made^to that passage. 

Il8rX#v i ( 
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And when the Thracian Boreas sheds his snow. 

The skins of beasts around my limbs I throw, 

And light my lire, and feel nor bold nor dearth. 

Besides what think you, even the proud earth. 

Whether she will or no, must needs produce 
Pasture to feed my cattle, — for whose use, 

But for mine own ? Not to make altars smoke, 

That greased and lazy deities may choke. 

Fools sacrifice to win their rjaudlin nods, 

I to my self and sovereign paunch — 

This belly is the greatest of all gods. 

1 do no earthly thing but eat and drink 

Day after day — to those who dare to think, 

Wisely is Jupiter the bliss supreme. 

Hang care, and bang the wiseacres who dreaui 
Of trirkiug off with quaint and silly laws 
Your dream of human life, i break no straws ; — 

So, caitiff, will 1 surely eat thee up. 

But that thou mayst not blame me on the score 
Of hospitable gifts — beto.e I sup, 

I’ll give thee this huge pot, ’twas heretofore 
My sire’s, to stretch thy limbs in — a line bath. 

And when this fire, I likewise give thee, hath 
Made thy most honourable limbs to boil. 

Then thine own fat shall 'noil t thee 'stead of oil* 

{Exit Cyclop. 

Ulysses. Alas, alas! tlu Trojan perils o’er. 

And dangers of the sea, upon tl»h niton* 

That I should fall ivithiu this monster's reach. 

This heartless Cannibal 1 O Pali, is, teach, 

Teach me, Jove’s daughter, to escape this snare ! 

’Mid thousand deaths at Ilium thou vvert there — 
l’elp now in greater need; aud thou, most bright, 

That dwellest ever ’midst the stars in light, 

Jove, guardian of ell hospitable right, 

Look down, or thou hast lost thy power and might! \EAt Ulyssls. 


Chorus of Sat v as. 

SlTYK. 

Cyclop, Cyclop ; bustle, bustle, 

Cyclop of enormous maw, 

Open wide thy monstrous jaw ; 

Boil’d and roast these Grangers’ flesh' — 
All is ready — smoking fresh- — 

Off the coma ; now gnash and gnaw, 

Aud with thy smashing grinders scraunch 
Leg and shoulder, blade and haunch ; 
Ribs, too, roast in skin of goat, 

Cotelettis en papil lotto. " * 

Bustle, bustle. 

Thy lips engulf, and lick and lap. 

Gobbet gravy, aud fat flap. 

Plunge in grease thy grizzly muzzle. 
Gobble, gormandize, and guzzle.— 
Brother, brother, secret be. 

We ll steal the bark for thee and me. 

'Id Satyr. 

Ayo, and from this monster flee*. 

Hence, this dismal cave and floor. 
Dripping thus with human gore, 
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Where tlie cruel Cyclop lies, 

And to himself doth sacrifice, 

His paunch, his god, to idolize 1 
Let u h llee this savage beast, 

That dares on suppliant strangers feast; 
Delights the savoury steam to snuff. 

And on their quivering flesh to stuff; 
And, roast or boil’d, with grinders grim 
Gnaws and tears them limb from limb. 


Act III. 

Ulysses. — Chorus of Satyrs. 

Ulysses. 0, Jupiter, what hon ors have I seen, 

More like some horrid tale of fabled dates, 

Than this world’s action l 

Satyr. What is it you mean V 

Hath then the Cyclop feasted on your mates V 
Ulysses. First two, the fattest of them all, he eyed, 

And poising in his hand, the weight he tried. 

Satyr. How could you bear the sight ? O wretched men ! 
Ixyskes. We scarce bad reach’d the middle of his den. 
His fire he kindled ; with whole trunks he strode 
Of the huge oak, perhaps three waggon load, 

And piled them on the hearth, and then around 
The blazing fire lie strew’d upon the ground 
His bed, made of the silvery pine-tree’s boughs — 

Ami brought his flagon, having milk’d his cows— 
it might perhaps about ten (’asks contain; 

And next liis ivy goblet, which, to drain. 

Were monstrous by appearance to decide — 

It must be four oils deep by some three wide ; 

And then upon the lire his caldron laid, 

And ;dl his spits prepared, whose prongs were made 
Of hawthorn boughs, not of the polish’d blade. 

And now all ready, this most impious cook 
Of Hell, two of our crew firm grasping took, 

(The infernal villain whistled all the while,) 

And slew them merciless. — 

Satyr. The butcher vile ! 

I m ssi,>. And cast one headlong to his boiling crock, 

And, whirling round the other by the leg, 

Dash’d out his brains ng&inst the pointed rock, 

As on a basin’s edge you’d break an egg ; 

And, cutting oft* the solid flesh to broii, 

The rest he threw into his pot to boil. 

Now 1, tears flowing from my eyes, draw near, 

And to tlu* Cyclop minister, while fear 
All otheis trembling in their corners kept, 

Like frighten’d birds, where cowering they bad crept, 

Pale, pitiable, breathless. Mow tlie wretch, • 

With my friends’ flesh stuff’d to the gorge, the bloat 
Ami ugly villain, ’gan himself to stretch, 

Threw himself back, and belch’d from his foul throat. 

And now a rare device enter’d my brain, 

Inspired — for, pour iug out from the pure vein 

Of Maron a full goblet to the brim, 

Much tempting, with these words I gave it him. 

“ See, Son of Neptune, what rich juices flow 
From grapes, that in our Grecian vineyards grow.” 
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He, gorged with his foul feasting, the full cup 
Received, and at one gulp he drank it up. 

And, lifting up his hands, cried, “ Stranger mine. 
Thou hast administer'd a draught divine, 

Excellent service to such savoury meat.'* 

Seeing him pleased withal, another treat 
I furnish'd him, (and with good hope expect 
This wine the monster’s ruin will effect,) 

And then he sang, and, as lie sang, 1 pour’d 
Cup upon cup, till he the louder roar'd. 

His very erftrails, now well warm'd with drink, 

The discord made my weeping comrades shrink, 
While every corner of the cavern rang 
With dissonance, as the swill'd Cyclop sang. 

On this most stealthily I quit the cave 
That you may learn the means yourselves to save 
With me ; — but would ye quit this impious stall 
Of the inhospitable fiend, for the bright hall 
Of Bacchus, and our Grecian maids withal ? 

Your father there approves what 1 have plann'd, 

But is too dull to act, his mind un mantl’d 
With senseless, impotent ebriety. 

Glued to the cup of sensuality, 

Like the caught bird, his wings all clogg'd with lime ; 
But you, for you are in the very prime 
Of lustihood, may seize this happy time, 

And chunge this surly scoundrel for the kind 
And gentle Bacchus. 

Satyr. O that we could find 

Hope of that Messed hour to quit his gripe, 

For long ’tis since we’ve heard the merry pipe ! 

But how escape ? 

Ulysses. Hear, then, the plan is ripe. 

And thus will I revenge me on the wretch, 

And give you liberty—* 

Satyr. „ Your purpose sketch. 

For it were sweeter of Mb fall to hear 
Than Asiatic pipings to our enr. 

Ulysses, lie, in the exhilaration of his drink. 
Would to his brother Cyclops* caverns hie, 

To make like festival. 

Satyr. Oh then you think 

To catch hitn unawares, and trundling by 
In stupid unconcern, to push him down 
From the high cliff above, and crack his crown, 

And slaughter him ? 

Ulysses. Not yet my scheme you hit ; 

’Tis one of nice deceit, and better wit. 

Satyr. I’ve heard your skill therein, and credit it. 
Ulysses. I will exhort him strongly to abstain 
From this intent, nor let his brothers drain 
The precious draughts that he had better keep 
A.» home, and make him glad by drinking deep. 

Now he on this advice will stay within. 

When with the potent draughts his brain shall spin. 
And sleep o'ercome him, will our scheme begin. 

Mark now, there lies within the cave a limb 
Of a large olive-tree ; this will I trim, 

And sharpen with my sword, and pointed make, 

And lay it in the fire ; and when the stake 
Is burnt. I’ll bear it hot and glowing bright, 

And blazing, to the socket of his sight 
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In middle of his forehead, and apply, . , , t v 

And turn it there, till I’ve burnt out hia eye# >/ , . ' , • 

As when a busy shipwright turns and flics 
His auger in a beam, whirling it flies, 

TwiiTd with a double thong, and bores throughout-— 

So will I scoop the Cyclop's eyeball out. 

Satyr.! Shout, shout, I’m mad for joy— 0 noble plan ! 

Ui/vssrcs. Then you, my crew, and even the old man, 

Embarking in the ship, with double band 
Of rowers, speedily we quit this bind. 

Satyr. May I, as in such sacrifice were fit, • 

Touch this most blessed stake, and handle it— 

And whirl his eye out? I would e’en partake. 

IYyshks. ’Tia well advised, for heavy is the stake. 

Satyr. Fear not. I’ll turn it at a good round rate, 

E’en though it were an hundred waggons' weight. 

Let me but exterminate this Cyclop pest, 

And smoke bis eye out like an hornet’s nest. 

Ulyssks. Be silent now, ye know what ye must do ; 

Be, when fit time arrives, obedient too, 

To me the sole contriver of this plan. 

Nor would 1 ’scape alone, though now I ran 
Unnoticed from the cave, but save no less 
My crew from that foul monster’s impious mess. 

lEu.it Ulvssls. 


chorus. 

1st Satyr. 

Oh who will be first, 

Oh who will be first, 

Oh who will be second, be second, 

(For he not the worst. 

But as brave as the best shall be reckon’d,) 

The handle to take, 

The handle to take, 

Of the red-hot stake, 

Of the sight-burning pole. 

That we’ll twirl in the hole 
Of the eye of the Cyclop accurst, accurst, 
The eye of the Cyclop accurst, 
tin Satyr. 

Hist — hist 
Within, within. 

What discord, what din !— 

’Tis his drunken song 
As he staggers along, 

W ith his dissonant roar. 

Mad drunk to the door 
Of kitchen tavern. 

The mouth of his cavern, 

O soon thi ue exuberant mirth we’ll prune, 
And make thee sing to another tune. 

But let us cajole. 

Cajole, cajole, 

By flattery soothe him, 

By flummery smooth him, 

The fellow’s as blind as a mole, a mole. 

The fellow's as blind as a mole. 

The star in his forehead 
That now blazes horrid 
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Will be soon nothing more than a hdle, a lob, 

Will be soon nothing more than a hole. 

ANACREONTIC. 

Blest is lie that without measure. 

From the fountain-head of pleasure, 

Lying loose, and at his leisure, 

Quaffs the vine’s delicious treasure. 

Cup to cup in friendly blessing. 

Perfum’d o’er, sweet nympli caressing, 

From her polish’d neck repressing 

Truant locks that court his dressing. 

Shilling locks that round his finger, 

Gold-entangled, love to linger — 

Break off, break off— give o’er, give o’er. 

Hear ye the voice, “ Ope wide the door.” 


A( t IV. 

Cyclop, Silknus, IVyssf.s. — Char ns of Satyrs. 

Cyclop (drunk.) A«rh ! agh ! — I'm full. I’m full, of the wine, the wine. 
Oh the juice of the glorious vine ; 

Sparkling, foaming ! 

<f I’ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming. 5 ’ 

Tender morsels, glorious potion ! 

Thus I roll as in an ocean. 

Laden deep, and belly sated, 

Like a ship of burthen freighted 
To my belly’s upper planks, oh — 

Good to feel the liquor drank so 
Sweetly, sweetly gullet tic kling 

To my very fingers trickling ! 

0 may ne’er the copious stream end, — 

Ne’er may this delirious dream end I 

How pleasantly this grass around us waxes, 

To merry-making, and soft beds compelling ; 

1 will go seek my brothers in their caves : 

Here, stranger, bear this wine within my dwelling ! 

Chorus. Sat \ r*>. 

Master, how thy glistening eye 
With bright beams doth glorify 
All it looks on — grac eful gesture ! 

Light enfold thee as a vesture — 

Let the flambeau round thee wave, 

Like bridal nymph in dewy cave, 

That soon with glorious hand shall spread 
A burning chaplet round thy head. 

^ Vlys-e-u C yclop, be well advis’d, and learn from me 
The nature ot this Bacchus. 

Cyclop. What, k be 

This selfsame Bacchus, thought a godhead then ? 

Ui.y>se>. The greatest for delight to mortal men. 

Cyclop. Thus then, l hiccup him, to cast^him out. 

Ulysses. He never injures any. 

Cyclop. Much I doubt ! 

How is’t a god should choose such doinicil 
As a vilo bottle ? 
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Ulysses* Place him where you will, 

He is of easy habits. 

Cyclop. And no pride ! 

A god ! and put his body in a hide l 

ULYs.sr., 1 . If sweet the wine, why of the covering think ? 

Cyclop. I hate the skin, from wine I’ll never shrink. 

Ulysses. Stay tlieu at borne alone, enjoy the drink. 

Cyclop. What, to my brothers not. a drop to spare ? 

Ulysses. TYiijoy confers more honour than to share. 

Cyclop. Aye, hut ’tis better to partake with friends. 

Ulysses. Such entertainment ott in quarrels ends. • 

Cyclop. Quarrels, forsooth, who dares that game begin? 

Though 1 were drunk, canst tell me, who would win ? 

Ulysses. They who drink deep most wisely stay within. 

Cyclop. Why, what a fool to hate good fellowsliip ! 

Ulysses. The wise, when drunk, keep dose, lest they should trip. 
Cyclop. Speak thou, Silonus, thou shaltbe the judge. 

Forth, or at home ? 

Silemjs. I would not have thee budge ; 

Enough, good Cyclop, for I’ll be thy guest. 

Cyclop. This flowery-spotted grass should needs he prest. 

Silknvs. And ’tis sweet drinking in the noontide heat : 

So let your h litre sides find a grass y seat. 

Cyclop {I y in y down). There — Hu! why shift the cup behind? 

Si lem s. 1 do it, 

Lest any here should take a fancy to it. ( Takes the cup again , 

Cam lop. Down with it, sirrah; here — ’tis my belief. 

Thou wouldst a private swig, thou wouldst, old thief. 

(7b Ulv»m:s.) ('nine, muster stranger, tell us, what’s your name ? 

Ulysses. Nobody — an it please you I would claim 
Some special boon. 

Cy« lop. Thou hlialt, my best repast 

Of all thy company. I’ll eat thee la*t. 

Ui.vsm>. A noble ami most hospitable gift 1 

Cyclop to Silent* {(aught drinking). Hold, hold, again by stealth!— 
how dar’st thou lift 

Sii.i.m I, I — ’Twa* Bacchus, if aught’s done amiss; 

ITe miw my beauty, and would steal a kiss. 

( \ < lop. ’Ti» best not lot e tlie wine that loves thee not. 

Si lem s . Dost thou not think me wondrous fair? 

Cam loi . Thou sot, 

Pour out the wine, and give me a full cup. 

Sily.m s. Were it not bent to temper it? 

Cy< lop. Pour up, pour up, 

Pure ; gi\ e it as it is : Pll take it down. 

Silj'm * {drawing bach the cup). What! give it thee before thou hast thy 
crown ! 

I’ll teach thee how to wear it — ami taste it first, (aside). 

Cyclop. O thou of all vile cupbearers the worst 1 

Si lem’s (aside). Excellent wine ! — Now wipe thy mouth, and smile. 

Cyclop. Come, come, my lips and beard are wiped and clean. 

Sii.lm s. Now gracefully upon thy elbow lean. 

And quaff it thus — but pritliep, do not think 
1 more than sham— to teach thee how to drink. (Drinks.) 

Cyclop. Hold, hold— here, stranger, free me from his craft; 

Be thou my butler. 

Silkmjs\ aside). What a glorious draught ! 

Ulysses. 1 take the office, Cyclop, with good-will ; 

The wine acknowledges iny hand and skill, 

And sparkles praise. Drink now, hut spare your speech. 

Cyclop. That’s a hard task for those who drink to reach. 

Ulysses. Take then the cup, and to the bottom drain, 
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Sparc not as Jong ns life or win© remain; 

Who die of drinking a new life attain, - 
Cyclop (having drunk, smacking his lips). Pappax, there’s wisdom in the 
very stick 

Of this same grape ! 

Ulysmss. And wondrous rlietoric. 

’Tis a wise maxim too, much meat much wine. 

The belly deeply drench’d, you may recline 
Id safest slumber; if one atom be ’ 

I'limoistenM of the whole anatomy, 

Bacchus would burn you like a wither’d weed. 

Cyclop (drinks). Gu,gu, the tide of joy flows in with speed, 

And my soul floats in’t. Heaven and earth do run 
And jump together, mingled into one, 

Aud whirl’d about. I set; the ver} T throne 
Of Jove, and all their merry godships, grown 
Familiar, nod me from their starry zone. 

Now may the foolish Graces round me smirk, 

I’m proof against them; the nice handiwork 
Of pouring wine out be my present need; 

I’m Jupiter. 

"Silexus. Then 1 thy Ganymede, 

To bear thy cup; prepare thy lips to smack. 

( Huns off with the cup. 

Cyclop.* Hold, hold there. Master Ganymede ; come back, 

Or from Jove’s service will 1 make thee pack ! 

(Staggers after Silencs. 

Ulysses (Crosses the stage to look after Cyclop, and returns.) 

►Now then, ye Satyrs, noblest bacchanals. 

Buried in sleep within, the Cyclop falls; 

And soon will from his filthy iiisav disgorge*. 

The stake within lies smoking iii its forge ; 

And nought remains, but that we now burn out 
The monster’s eye. See ye be brave and stout. 

Satyrs. Oh, we are adamant, hard rock— no fear 
Of us. Be quick, ere old Silenus hear. 

All is prepared and ready in the cave. 

'r Ui.issu*. Hear, God of Fire, Lord of the. flaming \va\c 
Of blazing /Utna — Vulcan, hear, and save. 

Quench with thy burning aid this Cvclop’s sight ; 

And Sleep, thou offspring of all-shadowing night. 

Fall in deep power upon the monster’s brain. 

Nor leave Ulysses and his wretched train. 

After long woes and all the toils of Troy, 

To this accursed villain to destroy, 

Who man detours, and dares the gods blaspheme; 

Or Jove’s great might is but an idle dream, 

And Chance the only god that reigns supreme. 

Chorus of Satyrs. 

The pincers shall grasp. 

The pincers shall grasp, 

With their iron-tooth’u clasp. 

And the sinews shall stretch 
( >fV the neck of the wretch 
Who dares eat up his guest. 

Ilia far-blazing eye 
Shall he lose by-and-bye ; 

The ffre it shall burn out its nest, its nest, 

The fire it shall burn out its nest. 


' A slight liberty lias been here taken with the original, for evident reasons. 
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Enormous the pole. 

Enormous the pole, 

Tlmt lies plunged in hot. ashes; 

And Maron, good soul. 

In his eye as it flashes. 

Bewilder his brain, 

While lie’s roaring with pain. 

lacchus, liicchua, 

Oli soon may 1 follow 

My ivy-crown’d Bacchus, 

Through mountain’s deep hollow. 

And vine-cover’d top. 

And blessed and brightly 
Beam day, when I lightly 

Shall hound from this prison, this cave, this unsightly 
Black den of the vile Cyclop, Cyclop, 

Black den of the vile Cyclop. 


Act V. 


Ui.vssns — S atyrs. 


Ulysshs. Hush, hush, good Satyrs, silent, keep your tongues; 
Ope not your mouths; breathe softly through your lungs. 

I would not haw*, you wink, nor sneeze, nor spit, 

Lest mischief happen to us, ere we hit 
The Cyclop’s eye, and burn it out with lire. 

S it. iilent ! our jaws are closed, we scarce respire. 
CrYsbiJs, Now then within, and hold the burning stake; 

’Tis now well lighted. 

Sat v it. Is’t not best to make 

Selection, and appoint who first shall bear 
The fiery In and, that we the toil may share Y 

2d Satyr. I — I’m too short here, standing at the door. 

To reach his eye. 

*h/ S \ t \ it. And I’m exceeding lame. 

4 lh Svtvh. That’s just my case, for 1 am sadly sore 
A-foot; and the curst crarnp upon mo came, 

A-hta riding here. 

l i Cramp, standing ! Fly then— shame. 

Shame, cowards ! 

Satyr. I’m stone blind, good master — ] — 

Some dust, or ash, has got into my ej e. 

Clysm-s. Shame on ye, cowards, and your sorry help — 

When ye should light, like curs, ye do but yelp. 

].V/ Sati it. Is it because I’ve pity on my back, 

And give not up this chine to bruise and thwack. 

And teeth to he beat out, you call me slack — 

And this discretion you call cowardice ? 

But list — I know a charm, that in a trice 

WiM send the pole into the orifice 

In the forehead of the Monocule abhorr’d. 

And poke the eye out of its own accord. 

’Twas taught by Orpheus, the wise Mage, and is 
Most good and sure. 

ITyksi’.s. I long suspected this; 

But now I know you. I go seek my crew. 

But since your frauds this peril would eschew, 

Throw out the exhortation of your voice, 

T’ encourage your true friends. 

Sytyu. We take that choice ; 

And since there’s little danger in’t, rejoice, [Exit Ui.vssls# 


OQt 
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Chorus of Satyrs, 

Hem— hem— hem — We clear up our throats ; 

And thus wc set off to high notes. 

Drive it in — 

Drive it in 

To the socket — and then 
Whirl it round till it spin, 

And reach, as you turn it. 

Hi eyebrow, to burn it. 

Ilis eyeball infest — 

Hlk eyeball infest. 

And poke it, and smoke it, 

And teach him again not to eat up his guest. 

Bore away, bore away. 

Till the Shepherd of /Etna roar with pain. 

Draw, draw, and away, 

Ere, madden’d with anguish, lie catch you again. 

Cyclop (within.) Woe, woe, I’ve lost my eye, my eye, my eye !— 
’Tis burnt to ashes. 

Satyr (aside.) Raise that pivan high, 

Old Cyclop, for there's music in tin 1 cry. 

Enter Cyclop, Yt y>se*», Ac. 

Cyclop. All ! woe is me. — Ah ! woe is me — lost, lost ! 

Ye sha n’t escape, but rue it to your cost. 

Ye vilest of vile wretches, here l stand, 

And at the cavern’s mouth stretch either hand ; 

An I but catch von, ye curst villain crowd ! 

Sitvr. What is it, Cyclop, makes thee roar so loud ? 

Thoi^look’pt most foul and sinouky ’bout thy jole; 

What ! hast fall’n drunk, thy face against a coal ? 

Cyclop. Nobody did it. 

Satyr. * Nobody then mind. 

Cyclop. Nobody blinds me. 

Sat\ r. Then thou art not blind. 

Cyclop. Would thou wert so! 

Satyr. Why ? nobody’s unkind. 

Cyclop. Sirrah, you mock. Where’s Nobody ? Go, see. 

Satyr. Nobody! nowhere — where else should he her 
Cyclop. Learn, sirrah, then, the scoundrel stranger’s he; 

He gave me drink that floor’d me — basely threw. 

Satyr. Ay, wine’s a wrestler, and a shrewd one, too. 

I’yi lop. Now, by the gods, but tell me where they are, — 

Escaped, or yet within ?' 

Satyr. In silence, thf?re, 

Grasping the obscure shade of the rock, they stand. 

Cyclop. Then tell me, for I'll ba\e ’em, on which hand? 

Satyr. Upon the right. 

Cyclop. Here ? 

Satyr. Close against the rock, 

You’ll catch them. 

Cyclop. ( dashes his head against the rock.) Foul on foul, that horrid 
knock 

Has split mv skull. 

Satyr. There — now they slip away. 

Cyclop. You said this way, not that. 

Satyr. No — here, I say. 

Cyclop. Where ? 

Satyr. Now they’re turning round you on the left. 

Cyclop. Alas! you mock me, thus of sight bereft. 

Satyr. Mock ! No, not 1. Here, ’fore you, stands the man. 

Cyclop. Wretch, art thou here, thou ? 

Ulysses, Nat within the span 
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And comptas of tliy hands, thou Cyclop fell ; 

Ulysses knows to guard his person well. 

Cyclop. Ulysses, didst thou say? Tis not the same ! 

Ulysses. My parents. Cyclop, gave to me that name : 

How couldst thou dare to make that impious feast ? 

And didst thou think me senseless, less than beast. 

To see thee, unrevenged, my friends destroy, 

I, who had burn’d the embattled towers of Troy ? 

• Cyclop. Now comes that ancient prophecy to light, 

That told me I through thee should lose my sight 
On thy return from Troy. It told beside. 

That punishment, when due, should thee betide, 

Toss’ 5 on the sea full many a restless day/ 

Ulysses. I spurn thy prophecy, and seek the bay; 

And, mark me, with both eyes I see my way. 

Straight I’ll embark on the Sicilian wave. 

My country reach, and all these comrades save. 

Cyclop. Wilt thou ! — for still can I ascend this rock 
Though blind, and with my vengeance still pursue; 

Tear from the cavern’d mass tli’ enormous block. 

And crush to atoms thee and thy curst crew. 

Satyr (to Cyclop, as he is departing.) We too would take the li- 
berty to sail 

With this Ulysses, and leave thee to wail. 

We would serve Bacchus in his plrasaut grange, 

And so, old Monster, would our service change 

For freer quarters, and a wider range. [Exeunt omnes. 


Till. THREE ROOKS. 

.Should I show respect to a inngnifirent Cathedral, by prohibiting the use of the 
brush and shovel. Jest tin* vermin should be disturbed, and the filth removed ?” 

Speech at ike Reform Meeting. 

“ In six weeks there shall not be a church standing in the land.” 

Vide Davis's Trial— Bristol. 

SCENE FROM THE " BIRDS** OF ARISTOPHANES THE YOL’XGF.K. 

A Rookery— Cathedral Close. 

Enter a terrified Book- 

First Rook. Caw, caw. 

Second Kook. Where hast been with thy croaking maw ? 

First Rook. Caw, caw, 

Where have I been ? 

Second Rook. What hast thou seen ? 

First Rook. The Council umvasVd, unholy, unclean. 

Second Rook. What doing, say, 

Are they met to pray ? 

First Rook. Caw, caw, 

•. Not they, not they — 

No — they’re casting tin evil eye. 

And a sordid look on our nests on high ; 

And vow to fell our whole domain, 

These the seats of our ancient reign. 

Second Rook. Caw, caw. 

First Rook. They rage and they fume 
O’er the figures of Huu^p, 

Aud the lip they outshoot 
At holiest t lungs, and uplift the black list. 

And roar, as they griu and clench the fist, 
u The axe to the root, the axe to the root.*’ 
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Second Rook. Caw, caw. 

First Hook. And there they 6it, and there .they count 
The gross amount, 

With measure and rule and a amnming book. 

To the very chips — 

Caw, caw, brother Ilook. 

Third Rook. Oh, oh, is it so ? 

Then mayhap, brother Rook, they little know# 

How we torment the damned souls, , 

As they wing their way 
From their houses of clay, V 

On their pinions of sin as black as cdftlf./ , 

First Rook. All, all that have dared — is 

Second Rook. Or with hungry fingers the gain have sharcij— * 

First Rook. To smite and defile 

The smallest thing of yon godly pile. 

Third Rook. Yes, all transform'd to Daws, 

And we maul and we peck, 

Till of their crimes not a single speck 
Is left for our purgatorial claws. 

Second Rook. Some wo have had for a thousand year*?, 

Yet still they are as black as ink ; \ 

Go, brother Kook, and caw in their ears,, , 

Till they stare and think. 

First Rook. Caw, caw. 

The powers of darkness are now in might, 

They threaten to quench the holy light ; 

The altar is doom’d, and each sacred thing — 

Second Rook. The crosier, the mitre, and crown of king. 

Third Rook, Caw, caw. 

Second Rook. And this our grove— how good to see 
Yon orphan troop, by chat ity 
Led up that solemn walk, while all 
Those elm-trees tall — 

First Rook. To cut them to very chips, they swore — 

Second Rook, Bow to a reverential arch, 

Their tops before those children’s march, 

With their looks demure to the holy door; 

Caw, caw. 

First Rook. i heard them conspire, 

And swear to pull down both altar and crown ; 

And the carved work and gilded roof 
To burn with fire ; 

And to let in the Beast, to tread all with his hoof 
In the clay and mire. 

Second Rook. Caw, caw, 

Ala9 ! the awe of these ancient groves 
No longer can charm. 

First Rook. They envy xhe Parsons the fishes and loaves, 

And swear the Church is the people's farm— 

Sr:t o\i> Rook. And the rents are their cave — 

Third Rook. And robbing our nests to keep their own warm— 

Fiu.-st Rook. Is more tlieir regard than fasting and prayer. 

Second* Rook. Caw, caw, let them beware— 

Third Rook. Though tboy boast and display 

Their tri-coiored banners, we’Jl tear them away. 

Second Rook. And the babbling old Friar of “ Orders’* Grey. 

First Rook. Caw, caw, let them beware. 

Third Rook. For we can torment 

The souls that are sent, 

Ojwnes. Though Heaven should find us nests elsewhere— 

Caw, caw. 

[Exeunt, with a (Jaw of determination* 
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^EVOLUTIONARY INROADS. 

! The Bank-* The Corn-Laws. 


Ever since the Reform Bill broke 
down the barrier of the Conserva- 
tive interests in the state — ever since 
Schedule A opened a fatal breach in 
the old rampart wlfich stayed the 
waves of revolution— we have never 
ceased to predict, that all the great 
interests of the country would speedi- 
ly hud themselves assailed ; and that, 
deprived of the shelter of that steady 
bulwark, they would all experience 
the utmost difficulty in saving them- 
selves from destruction. All our 
warnings were lost. In vain we as- 
sured the capitalists, that it was not 
for the bare honour of Victory that 
the Reformers made bujm prodigious 
efforts to agitate the Jhud ; in vain 
we pointed out to tl|j|^furniers and 
landowners, that a speedy repeal of 
the Corn Laws wouljVftvol ve them in 
inextricable di Hi ruffes. We might 
as well have to the winds. 

On went many o^^ie London mer- 
chants, heading joining in the re- 
volutionary cry fo(|f Reform, the dupes 
of the designing uiiii u ho had already 
marked them out as their victims. 
On went tin* farmers, swelling JVom 

the rural districts the cry already 
raised from the cities for that great 
change, which was so soon to para- 
lyse all their exertions, blight their 
industry, and tlood them by a ruin- 
ous competition with foreign states. 
With a blindness which would be 
incredible, if it bad not been wit- 
nessed, tlu* county electors joined in 
the cry for reform — the sheep fol- 
lowed in the track of the wolves v\ ho 
were preparing to devour them — and 
an immense majority of the county 
members were returned in the revo- 
lutionary interest. 

By the aid of these respectable but 
deluded allies, the victory was gain- 
ed, and its consequences now begin 
to devclope themselves. The whole 
great interests of the empire — the 
very men who united in the cry for 
Reform, are in consternation anxi- 
ously waiting which is to be first led 
forth to the sacrifice. Tlie fundhold- 
ers, the merchants, the laudowners, 
the fanners, the West India proprie- 
tors, are all devoured by secret dis- 
quietude, and anxiously awaiting the 
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first votes of the reformed Parlia- 
ment, 'which are to determine their 
fate for ever. 

The Bank of England has "been the 
first object on which the tempest 
lighted. The firsV gales of Reform 
have lowered its stock from 212 to 
179. It was worthy of an innova- 
ting administration to select, as the 
first victim of the new system, the 
greatest and most important esta- 
blishment in the country, — the foun- 
tain of wealth, the heart of commer- 
cial activity, the centre of that fine- 
spun, but gigantic system of credit, 
which sustains all the industry of the 
empire, and which cannot for a mo-, 
merit cease to beat, without the shock 
being felt to its farthest extremities. 
One would have thought, that even 
the Reformers would have hesitated 
before they touched the wheels or 
impaired the activity of so mighty a 
machine, especially when the terrible 
catastrophe of was still fresh in 
the recollection of every man in the 
country; but nothing that has been 
done, it would seem, is to regulate 
their conduct All the lessons of ex-* 
perience are lost upon their minds ; 
utter contradiction to all former max- 
ims of government is alone to be se- 
lected as their rule of conduct; and 
because every Conservative admini- 
stration lias hitherto respected the 
sanctity of this great source of cre- 
dit, they have published it to the 
world, and thrown the funds and 
debts of the Bank of England as a 
morsel to be worried, during the 
next six months, in every pot-house 
and gin-shop of the tminire. 

We do not propose to enter intd 
any examination of the great and 
complicated questions involved in a 
renewal of the Bank charter. To 
them, at some future period, we shall 
diteet the attention of our jenders. 
The point at present requiring con- 
sideration is the extreme and irrepa- 
rable injury inflicted, not so much ou 
the proprietors of Bank of England 
stock, as the general credit of the 
Funds $hd the Empire, by the nnne - 
eessary , premature, and imprudent 
disclosure Of the whole concerns' of 
the Bank, which has taken place by 
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the publicatioi^of the whole evidence 
regarding it, at a time when Govern- 
ment had no plan tb bring forward 
on the subject ; ahd the nation was 
shakon by the well-founded appre- 
hension of interminable innovations, 
in consequence of the ascendency of 
the democratic party. 

Commercial credit is a thing so 
delicate, so sensitive, that it can only 
bear complete examination and ex- 
posure in days of high prosperity and 
general confidence. In such cir- 
cumstances, such publicity may be 
attended with no disadvantage, some- 
times even with benefit ; but when- 
ever there is the least suspicion or 
doubt in the public mind; whenever 
men's minds are anxious and agita- 
ted, and a sombre anticipation of the 
future pervades the nation, the pub- 
lication of tbe details of the situation 
of any gioafc commercial establish- 
ment is fraught with the \ery worst 
consequences. It uniformly, accord- 
ingly, has been the practice of Go- 
vernment on such occasions, when 
a Parliamentary investigation was 
deemed necessary to satisfy the 
doubts of the nation, to have the evi- 
dence taken and the repoit drawn 
up by a secret committee, and no- 
t thing divulged to the nation but the 
general results arrived at by able 
men competent to understand the 
subject. This was the course pur- 
sued by 311 r Pitt in 17U7, and its ex- 
pedience and necessity is so obvious, 

that any illustration of the subject 
would be worse than useless. 

Take the most nourishing bank- 
ing-house in Scotland, or the great- 
est commercial establishment in 
England, at a period of their most 
unquestionable solvency, but of 
doubt, agitation, and alarm in the 
public mind, and lot their whole af- 
fairs be published in the newspapers, 
and all their partners subjected to a 
rigorous and searching examination, 
universally spread through the land, 
and what would be the conse- 
quence., r Would it not produce 
such doubts, tnisgn ings, and anxiety 
among the. unthinking multitude, 
incapable of undei standing the sub- 
ject, but perfet tig capable of being 
infected by a panic , as would speedily 
either lower their stock,* or occasion 
such a run as would render them in- 
solvent ? The. affairs of every great 
mercantile establtalunent are so com- 
plicated ; its debts, if set off’ on paper 


against its assets, always appear so 
formidable, that there is no chance 
of their escaping either serious in- 
jury or bankruptcy if such a publi- 
cation were to take place. The 
maxim, omne ignotum pro magnifico , 
is nowhere more applicable than in 
such cases. When the public see a 
Bank constantly paying every de- 
mand which is presented to them, 
they couceive^an exalted and inde- 
finite idea of its resources, which in 
truth constitutes its rrcdUt t and in tins 
general case prevents any run from 
taking place upon ft; whereas, if the 
slender stock of ready cash from 
which these payments are frequently 
made, were published, the whole es- 
tablishment tvjHiid distantly be over- 
whelmed. It appears from the evi- 
dence now published, that in 1825 
the cash in the Bank had dwindled 
down from L. 14, 000,000, its amount 
in 1&23, to I*. 1,000,000; and that, if the 
run had continued a few days longer, 
the Bank, and with it the national 
credit, would have gone. Can there 
be the least doubt, that if the state 
of the Bank's affairs had been publish- 
ed to the world in I 1 and IH2 j, 
and tin* rapid diminution of their 
stork had been made known to the 
untliitihiiur multitude, the run would 
liaw^lM'jimi much earlier, ami have 
speedily led to the fall of that great 
establishment V Such is the peril, 
tin; tih.itotiu . s gent, not to the Bank 
merely, hut the ri edit of i he rounlr y, 
and of every merchant, banker, and 
trader it contains, of that unneces- 
sary public atiou of its affairs v^Jiirh 
has recently taken place, and of 
which the find effect has been the 
late; unprecedented fall in the value 
of its stock. 

How lias this evidence trot into the 
public prints ? It is styled, “ Report 
of the Sccrct Gmnri rn.c appointed 
to enquire* into the affairs of the 
Bauk. M Had not Ministers the ap- 
pointment of that committee, and the 
entire control of all its proceedings ? 
Might they not have prevented any 
part of its evidence from being 
piloted or getting abroad, at lertst 
until tin* subject was ripe for legis- 
lative discussion, and they had a 
plan ready to propose in the next 
session of Parliament? What is the 
object of this premature and appa- 
rently unnecessary exposure ? Is 
there any ulterior object in view? 

Dt> they iutead to appoint com. 
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misBioners, Whig Commissioner s, 
their own creatures, to manage 
the affairs of this great fountain of 
credit, and thereby give themselves 
as great a control over the fortunes 
and solvency of every mercantile or 
trading man in the kingdom , as the 
East India Commissioners, in 1784, 
would have had over the fortunes of 
every man in Hindustan V Are they 
preparing a measure which will take 
the crown off* the head of William 
IV., as effectually as that monstrous 
abortion of Whig arrogance would 
have dashed it from the brows of 
George III. ? Strange reports are in 
circulation on the subject; and if 
they prove well-founded, we promise 
that we shall not be the last to wield 
the pen against so monstrous an off- 
spring of their Reform triumph. 

The first consequences of the pre- 
mature and unaccountable publica- 
tion of the. affairs of the Rank, are 
apparent in the extraordinary fall in 
the value of their stock. What its 
w Umoi consequences may be, ive 
cannot determine ; but that these 
disclosures have set ion s/y and mtnl- 
lessly affected public credit , there can 
be no doubt. If the credit of the 
great paymaster of tin* nation — of 
the fountain of credit — the tin p^nscr 
of the dividends, is shaken, what in- 
ferior establishment can deem itself 
safe 't 

This loss to the Rank, and blow to 
public credit, was as unnecessary as 
it was injurious. The fall lias taken 
place in the value of their stock, main- 
ly from the mere jail of pidda at ion , 
independent altogether of tiny thing 
ready existing in the a flails of the 
Rank to justify such a depreciation. 
If, in this moment of anxiety and 
alarm, the affairs of any private hank, 
even the most jlwutish my, were to be 
exposed in life, manner to public 
gaze, and the veil which covers the 
interior of the sanctuary to be torn 
away with as rude a band, conse- 
quences just as ruinous to its credit 

would ensue. 

We acquit Ministers of any inten- 
tion to shake the credit of the Bank, 
although, in all probability, the pre- 
sent exposures have in view some 
great change favourable to Whi£ am- 
bition, in the inode of its administra- 
tion. Their conduct in this particu- 
lar is founded upon exactly the same 
principles as their conduct in the 
Reform Rill ; they arc following a 


phantom more perilous to the nation, 
though less wicked in Itself, than the 
most deliberate intention to ruin its 
affairs could be. This phantom is 
the belief on which they constantly 
proceed, that the people are now so 
enlightened, that they are adequate 
to the discussion of every subject , 
however difficult or intricate . They 
are so intoxicated^ with the support 
they have received from the multi- 
tude on the Reform Rill, that they 
deem no question too difficult for 
their determination, none too impor- 
tant for their discussion. Satisfied 
that they were the most competent 
judges of the whole fabric of go- 
vernment, and the expedience of de- 
mocratic additions to our once mixed 
constitution, from the support they 
received from them on that question, 
they have now resolved to throw out 
to them the great and intricate mo- 
netary system of the kingdom for 
discussion ; and, before long, we may 
perhaps have the cry ringing in our 
eais — “ The Whig ( 'am mission ers, 
the whole Whig Commissioners , and 
nothing but the Whig Commission- 
ers” The days of runs and panics 
— of public delusion and public in- 
sanity — of a people running headlong 
down the gulf of peidition, are, in 
their estimation, for ever passed. The 
press they hold never deludes, hut 
constantly enlightens the minds of 
the lower ordeis; never panders to 
their pasMons, but always supports 
their reason; neter leads them to 
act hastily or perniciously, but al- 
ways soberly and wisely. This prin- 
ciple appears clearly in their exami- 
nation of Mr Rothschild; and an ad- 
mirable rebuke have they received 
from the practical sagacity and good 
sense of that great financier. 

“ Do you think there would beany dis- 
advantage in the Rank of England being 
requited to publish from time to time an 
exact account of the whole of its transac- 
tions which should include a statement 
ot the whole of its public and private se- 
curities, deposits, the amount of bank- 
notes issued, and also the amount of bul- 
lion held by the Bank? — I think it would 
be a dangerous plan for this eountry. 

“ Is your apprehension of danger li- 
mited to a disclosure of the amount of 
bullion?— I think it would be a party 
business. Suppose the Bank published 
at one rime that they had L. 10,000,000 
or L. 12,000,000 of gold, and suppose at 
the end of the next six months they had 
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gold can only be drawn out by carrying 
in bank-notes. Suppose any London 
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only I j.9 t 0Q0,0Q0 of gold, and after an- 
other .six months only L. 7,000,000, people 

would be alarmed, and there ivould imme- 
diately be a run upon the lank for gold. 

“Suppose the effect of publicity was to 
make the Bank keep in its possession u 
regular amount of bullion ? — Then you 
must stop the issue, and say, us soon as 
you find you have only L. 5,000,000 of 
gold, you must issue no more. I think it 
is much better that the Rank should not tell 
the public what gold and what silver they 
have . 

“ Supposing that, in the operations of 
commerce, the bank-note maintained its 
full value in gold, what should induce in- 
dividuals under ordinary circumstances to 
go to the Bank to get gold ? — We are 
not all alike ; many pi r sons would hr fright- 
ened, and would go to the Bank und get a 
great quantity of sovereigns to lay them by. 

“ Supposing persons saw, from the pe- 
riodical publication ot the Bunk affairs, 
that by comparing the deposits und other 
liabilities ot the Bank with the amount of 
public securities and the amount of their 
bullion, the Bank were perfectly solvent, 
and their means greatly exceeded their 
liabilities, do not you think that the know- 
ledge of that tact woukl t<nd to privcnt 
any alarm ? — A great many people do not 
read at all ; if they hear then* is a great 
ileal of gold fetched hcmi the Built, they 
will all run , like a flock of slut]/, and 
letch their money out. 

tf Do not you think that if persons like 
your.'.clf, of intelligence ami wealth in the 
metropolis, shewed entire confidence in 
the ability ol the Bank of England to meet 
all its demands, that would tend to dis- 
courage the alarms of ignoiunt people ? — 
Xb, it is nut pi mihle ; we may do all we 
can, but when people get frightened, one 
ietclics !ils I.. 10, and another his L.VO, 
and the middle class of people will all 
fetch out their money. 

“ Supposing the rule of the Bank is to 
keep one-third of the amount ol their liabi- 
lities in bullion, do you think ir possible 
thut any alarm of that kind could endanger 
the drawing out of the whole stock of 
bullion ?— It will not endanger the Bank, 
but it will endanger the commercial busi- 
ness. Suppose .he Bank ha* 1-30,000,000 
altogether, und they have 1* 10,000,000 
of gold, and suppose that from the 
L. 10,000,000 of gold there are 
L.G, 000,000 or L. 7 ,000,000 taken our, 
if / was a director my&tlf J should be fright- 
ened, and afruid of atopping payment, un- 
less I had a paper in my pocket, signed 
by the government, saying, you have no 
occasion to pay in gold. 

“ Why should the drawing out of the 
fold dfcrangc commerce Because the 


banker bus 100 customers, and they have 
balances of L.500 or L. 1,000 each, and 
they determine to have a large quantity 
of gold at home, they draw their balances 
from the banker, and the banker finds that 
instead of having L.500, 000 he has only 
L. 100,000. Then that banker lias other 
customers who w ant discounts, and when 
they come to him for discounts, he can- 
not afford them j then those customers go 
to the Bank, and the Bunk says, * If we 
give these discounts we sliull be obliged 
to issue bank-notes, those bank-notes may 
be fetched away again, and gold demand- 
ed for them, and we cannot go on upon 
this principle.* Theft those people that 
want to buy produce have not the means, 
and they mm.t stop from shipping ; und 
the mail that buys bills on ’Change, when 
be gets no bills in return for them, does 
not buy any more bills on 'Change, and 
stop* gradually the whole machine.— -And 
who u re the pi rsous who have the gold ? 
— It is not the large tuonied men, but the 

inidule classes, who are the Ju st to take 

ahi m. 

“ To what, extent do you think it pos- 
sible that a combination of four or five 
immiiiudls, acting together, could draw 
money from the Bank of England, for the 

purpose ol dist tossing or bi caking the 
Bank ? — 1 do not think uny body can do 
it ; suppose theie are five people that have 
got a million sterling, they can take their 
own money, but they cannot take any 
mure, und they will soon be tired of that, 
because they will riot get anything by it. 

“Therefnie, in ease of a publication 
being made by the Bank, you do not think 
the Bank would him miy risk of being 
distressed by any combination of indivi- 
dual- ?■ — N T a, I do not think any persons 
would be so read. 

4 * You do not think that there is any 
othtr ground of a;. prehension than that 
which wuuld aiiscfiom individuals hold- 
ing L. 10 or L.'JQ or I. 50 notes, who, in 
a time of great alarm, wuuld pies-, for 
gold for the purpose of hoarding? — Cer- 
tainly. 

11 That is the only objection you think 
that applies to the publication ?— A pub- 
lication thut was only read by individuals 
sensible enough to understand it, would have 
no bud effect; but the danger would be 
with the lower classes of people, that 
would read wrong statements in the news- 
papers. 

“ Although the public might feel alarm- 
ed at first, whin they became habituated 
to this publication, do not you think that 
the good sense of the upper classes «#P so- 
ciety, and the intelligent and wealthy per- 
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ion 9) would ojwraie upon Ike lower classes, 
and prevent any evil ? — No, Ido not think 
it covkl. 

“ Suppose there was a tendency to run, 
and tlmt the wealthy and intelligent mer- 
chants of London met together, and de- 
clared that they were ready to take the 
notes of tiic Bank of England; that they 
were ready not to press for payment of 
their notes, and explain to the public, that 
if the Bank was insecure, the whole na- 
tional Exchequer was insecure also ; do 
not you think that a declaration of that 
kind would tend to allay any alarm ? — It 
might do for that time, but n man would 
Ray, * What occasion have I to believe Mr 
Rothschild, or any body else?’ The lit- 
tle shopkeepers, and people of that kind, 
do not stoj t to enquire, but they say, * I will 
get my money while J can ; if I wait an- 
other week J may not get it.* ” 

From these questions, it is perfect- 
ly manifest what Government are 
driving at with the Bank. They want 
to have periodical states of its affairs 
published, in imitation of what is 
done in France . Wien the great pa- 
rent Democracy does any thing, we, 
a httlc subservient republic, must 
of course follow the example. The 
following questions shew from what 
quarter this extravagant idea was 
adopted : — 

" Does not the Bank ol Turner publish 
periodically an account ot the whole of 
its transactions, including the amount of 
its bullion ? — Yes. 

M Do you know what amount of spe- 
cie is hipt by the Bank of Fiance, in pro- 
portion to its liabilities? — 1 believe that 
the Bank of Franco has 260,000,000 
in silver. I think they Imve outstanding 
a third part o t this sum in bank-notes, 
that is supposing they have I,. ft, 000,000 
sterling in specie in their coffers they 
have L.2,000,000 sterling of paper in 
circulation. 

" Do you now know whether the Bank 
of France are thinking of issuing paper for 
100 francs? — No, it is not the case; 
they do not do it, because there have 
been so many forgeries made in the 6l)0 
franc notes. 

“ Dave they had it under discussion ? 
—They have, 

“ Was the fear of forgery the chief 
cause of their abandoning it ? — Yes, 1 be- 
lieve so. 

“ Do you know what is the practice 
with the bunks in the United States, 
with respect to the publication of their 
accounts? — I am sorry to bay that I can- 
. not tell. « 

“ is it the practice of the Bank of 


Prussia, or any other banks on the con- 
tinent, to publish their accounts ? — No. 

“ In those hanks, does not the amount 
of notes bear a very small proportion to 
the whole circulation ? — They have a 
very small quantity of bank-notes out ; but 
they have a very small quantity of silver, 
too, in the Prussian Bank at Berlin. The 
whole amount is 6\ 000, 000 of dollars." 

Ilcre we see that it was from the 
great fountain of 1 •democracy that the 
idea now instantly acted upon, of 
publishing an account of the whole 
transactions of the Bank of England, 
was adopted. They totally overlook 
the vital fact, that the Bank of France 
issue no notes under 600 francs, or 
L.20, equal to L.30 iu this country, 
and consequently are not exposed to 
the same danger of a run, to which 
any establishment must be liable, 
which, like the Bank of England, has 
a great quantity of ten and five pound 
notes constantly in circulation. They 
totally forget that, as Mr Rothschild 
said, a panic and run always begins 
with the small traders, holders of 
Jive, ten , or tirenty pound notes, and 
consequently that a bank which, like 
the Bank of France, issues none un- 
der what, in this country, would lie 
L.30 notes, runs comparatively lit- 
tle risk. They overlook altogether 
the immense difference between a 
bank like the Bank of France, which 
has only its own obligations to look 
to, and one like the Bank of England, 
which is the pillar of credit to the 
whole country, and is compelled, in 
any moment of alarm, to support all 
the branch establishments and coun- 
try hanks, who, on such a crisis, are 
more or less pressed from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. They 
totally forget the enormous differ- 
ence between the commercial busi- 
ness, the boundless paper cred it , A * 
the stupendous money transactions 
of England, and the comparatively, 
trifling amount of business which 
takes place in Paris, not the seat of 
nny export trade, and where the mid- 
dling classes have long been accus- 
tomed te an exclusively metallic cir- 
culation. All this they totally for- 
get; but because the great, parent of 
Democracy publishes the transac- 
tions of the Bank yearly, therefore 
they hold that we, their first-horn and 
dutiful offspring, must, without de- 
lay, do the same ; and, suiting the ac- 
tion to like word, they instantly com 
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meoce with tho publication of the 
whole evidence taken by the /Secret 
Committee, and thereby lower the 
value of its stock to a most alarm- 
ing: decree. 

It Is evident, therefore, on what 
principle Government are now pro- 
ceeding, and by what delusion they 
are actuated; and it is equally plain, 
that unless this system of consulting 
the mob and the journals on every 
subject, even the most abstruse, is 
put an end to, there is no peril to 
which this great commercial country 
may not speedily make up its mind 
to submit. This delusion is the more 
dangerous, that it is so flattering to 
the multitude, from the vast opinion 
which it seems to imply of their ca- 
pacity, and their perfect adaptation 
to the high duties of government, to 
which, under their democratic lead- 
ers, they are speedily to be called. 
Like the practised seducer, our de- 
mocratic leaders flatter the popular 
mind, by consulting them on the 
mostabstruse and perilous questions, 
because they know that, to mobs 
equally as to fragile beauty, that, 
species of flattery, being that to which 
they are least accustomed, is often the 
most powerful ; and in the one case, 
equally as in the Other, they -will, af- 
ter having blindly and unintention- 
ally, but certainly, consigned them to 
perdition, abandon them to their 
fate. 

Neekar, the “ Lord Grey of the 
French revolution,” and the Giron- 
dists and philosophers who first had 
the lead in its progress, were actu- 
ated by precisely the same) infatu- 
ation as to the unlimited extent to 
which the popular reason could be 
trusted on any subject. “ My father,” 
says Madame de Stat'd, “ I must ad- 
mit, erred in the exalted opinion he 
* aOertainedof the intellectual powers 
of the people. 1 myself was long of 
tho same opinion, and thought that 
if truth was presented in language 
sufficiently forcible, it could not fail 
of obtaining universal assent. I have 1 
lived to wh* that we both were in er- 
ror.” The Girondists fell into pre- 
cisely th** same error ; they trusted 
continually to the intelligence, good 
sense, wisdom, and virtue of the peo- 
ple, whom they had praised fur the 
possession of these qualities, until 
they really believed that theyenjoy- 
they went on bl’ind- 
to their support, and 
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inflaming their passions, to obtaia 
their support against the Royalists, 
until at length their allies became 
their masters, and the sublime and 
enlightened people led them out to 
the scaffold. 

We cannot enter at present into 
the details of this great question, 
which w*ill be enlarged on in another 
article in an early Number. We 
shall revert to it at a future period, 
when the intentions of Government, 
in this particular, are more fully de- 
veloped. 

But the Bank is not the only inte« 
rest in the country which is threat- 
ened by the revolutionary tempest. 
The Corn Laws, the landed interest, 
are also at stake ; and, according to 
present appearances, there is every 
likelihood of the nation being sub- 
jected to a series of evils, as great and 
more lasting than those which flowed 
from the disastrous act of 1810. 

It is usually supposed that the far- 
mers and the landlords are the per- 
hohs chiefly interested inthe Coru Law 
question, and that the interests of the 
merchants, manufacturers, and hold- 
ers of commodities, are on the other 
side. There never was a greater or 
more deplorable error. The farmers 
will be ultimately the hast stiffen r .v 
by their repeal ; the parties who will 
really be injured are the nation, and 
the whole class of merchants, tra- 
ders, and shopkeepers, whom it con- 
tains. This will startle many of our 
readers; before they reject the pro- 
position, Jet them answer the follow- 
iug arguments : — 

A great reduction in the price. i>f 
grain is the obvious and important 
boon htdd forth, by the advocates of a 
repeal of the Corn Laws, to the mer- 
cantile and industrious ('lasses of the 
community ; and it is in the belief 
that it will be attended with this ef- 
fect, that the measure is so strongly 
advocated by the revolutionary press. 
Let it be conceded for arguments 
sake that this effect will follow, and 
attend to its consequences upon the 
farmers, the landowners, the debt- 
ors in the state, the holders of com- 
modities, and the nation. 

If the price of grain is lowered to 
any considerable extent, as a third or 
a fourth, by the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, or such a modification of them 
as amounts to a repeal, iUejtrst ef- 
fect of course will be, that great 
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part of tlie Jand of the state will be more disastrous la the long run than 
thrown out of tillage, and that the on the tenantry. The tenant may 
farmers will be totally unable to pay succeed in getting a reduction of 
the rent which they undertook on the rents i but will the landlord be able 
supposition of a different scale of pri- to effect a similar diminution ill his 
ces. Great embarrassment will of burdens ? Will the holders of mort* 
course arise from this ; those who gages, heritable bonds, or other so - 
hare the misfortune to hold of hard curities over land, abate in their 
and unfeeling landlords, who will not demands for interest, because the 
make the required reduction in rents, sources from which the landlord 
will gradually have their capital is to pay them have been diminish* 
squeezed from them, or, if they have cdV Because the landlord’s income 
no capital, be reduced at once to ruin; is reduced from L.1000 a-year to 
while those who are more fortunate L.7o0, is that any reason to suppose 
in their superiors, will at once obtain that his mortgager will comedown 
such a reduction as will leave them from L.£00 a-year t& L.350 ? The 
in the same relative situation as be- thing is notoriously and avowedly 
fore. As the majority of mankind, out of the question: in.truth, the op- 
ho we ver, are harsh and unfeeling, it posite effect will rather take place | 
is much to be feared that the greater because the increasing embarrasa- 
part of the farmers will be hardly inents and difficulties of the landed 
dealt with ; that a large portion of the interest, by rendering additional 
agricultural capital will be destroy- loans necessary, will tend rather to 
t*d ; and that before landlords ever y increase the advantages of the money- 
wherc discover that it is in vain to lender, and enable that class to aug- 
atrivp against the change, multitudes ment the rate of interest paid by the 
of industrious tenants will be redu- insolvent or labouring owners of the 
ced to beggary. soil. Every body knows the embar- 

Tlie manufacturers and shop- rassments and burdens of the landed 
keepers will say — and do say — that proprietors, and how immensely 
this does not affect them — that they have increased within the last 
their interest is to buy food as ten years, from tlie great change of 
cheap ns possible ; and that the pro- prices consequent on the bill of 
jeefced chatiife is likely to be as lie- 1810. jL repetition of the blow, from. 
neficial to them, as it is injurious a similar reduction of prices conse- 
to those who have been so long en- quent on a repeal of the Corn Laws, 
riehed at their expense. Whether will level most of them, already stag- 
that will he the ease, we shall inline- gering, in the dust, and effect, in tilts 
diately enquire ; but supposing they end, as great a change in the holders 
obtained the full benefit arising from of the landed property of the king- 
the change, will there he no set-off dom, as the arms of William the 
arising from the -decline and suffer- Conqueror made in the Saxon pro- 
ing of the agricultural classes? If it prietors of the southern, or those of 
be true, as Mr Smith long ago af- Hubert Bruce in the native landlords 
firmed, that The. internal trade of of the northern part of the kingdom, 
etery nation is the principal one on Of all this the? Revolutionists are 
which its prosperity depends; if the fully aware; but they constantly affirm 
agricultural class are the greatest that the interests of tin* other clafe.^r* 
and best customers of the cummer- of society will be benefited by the 
rial, how is it possible that a great change; and th.it the injury to those 
and serious blow can be struck at dependent on the soil, is only the 
the landed interest, without react- termination of the unjust monopoly 
ing most extensively and powerful- which they have so long enjoyed at 

ly upon the commercial Y To sup- the expense of the state.* Here, toe, 
pose that this will not be the case, they labour under a great and agrie- 
is to suppose that shopkeepers are vous error ; the proposed change 
to thrive amidst the decay of their will not, in the end, benefit them in 
customers — lawyers amidst the tie- the slightest decree ; on the contrary, 
cline of their clients— or physicians while it deludes them by a tempo- 
amidst the extinction of their pa- rary and fleeting benefit, it will en- 
tients. tail upon them a great and lasting evil. 

Upon the landholder# , however. The wages of labour are necessa- 
the proposed change promises to be rily dependent on the price of grain. 
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And therefore Jt is lueossinus that 
the condition of the labouring poor 
cau be permanently improved by the 
greatest possible permanent reduc- 
tion in the price of grain. We say 
permanent reduction, because there 
can be no doubt that the condition 
of the labouring poor is rendered 
more, comfortable jar the lime by 
such a reduction of the price of grain 
as arises from the accidental plenty 
of a particular year, while it is pro- 
portionably rendered worse by such 
a temporary rise, arising from tem- 
porary scarcity. But no reduction 
in the price ot grain, which is per- 
manent and sure through a count* of 
yearly can in theend improve their con- 
dition, because the immediate effect, 
is, that the money-wages of labour fall 
in the same proportion. When wheat 
is 70s. the quarter, the wages of the 
labourer are 2s. ; if it comes down 
to 85s. his wages will fall to Is. per 
day, and what the better is he ? Can 
he command a greater portion of the 
necessaries or conveiiiencies of life 
than lie did before ? Clearly not. 
On the contrary, he is just where he 
wan, in so far as the price of grain is 
concerned, while he feels the full 
and unmitigated effect of the decline 
in the fortunes of his agricultural 
employers or customers, in the sale 
of his goods, or the employment 
which he receives. 

This truth, abundantly e\ ident on 
general principle, has been placed 
beyond a doubt by experience, in 
every part of the world. So far is it 
from being true that permanent low 
money prices of grain are the usual 
attendants oil a high state of public 
prosperity, that they are the imaria- 
hlu concomitants of a '.cry great de- 
cree of public suffering. During the 
latter years of the war, wheat was at 
the quarter, and universal acti- 
vity, affluence, and prosperity, filled 
the land. Since the Hill of 18! <1, its 
average price has been tiffs., and ge- 
neral anxiety, distress, and suffering 
have been universally experienced. 
In Ireland; wheat, potatoes, and every 
species of grain, are fully a third 
cheaper than in England; hut the 
misery of the Irish cottar, who la- 
bours for 4d. or (id. a-day, is prover- 
bial. The Polish peasant, w here wheat 
is at 25s. the quarter, is so indigent, 
that he never tastes any part of the 
ample hari'ests of thnt grain which 
are floated down the Vistula to more 


opulent states. In Hindustan, where 
grain of every kind is about a twelfth 
part of ivhat it costs in Britain, the 
labourers are so poor that they never 
taste any thing more costly than rice 
and water. In America, where pro- 
visions are comparatively dear, they 
live every dny on butclier-meat, but- 
ter, andftggs. The same law of Na- 
ture, which makes the rents of land 
fall in the end with the price of grain, 
will make the wages of labour sink 
according to the same standard. It 
is as impossible to strive against the 
one as the other. 

But while the people generally 
cannot, be in the end in the least 
degree, benefited by any fall, h cue great 
soever, in the price of grain, what must 
be the effect of such a change upon the 
prices of commodities, and the for- 
tunes of all those who deal in buying 
and selling them; in other words, upon 
the. whole manufacturing and trading 
classes y Clearly a continued de- 
pression of prims, precisely similar 
to that which, with such disastrous 
effects, has followed the change of 
the currency in ISlff. If wages, the 
greatest component part of the price 
of commodities, fall ; if the homo- 
market for the sale of manufactures 
declines witlr the fortunes of the 
agricultural classes, how is the price 
of every commodity in the market to 
be prevented from following the same 
course? It is evident that the price 
of all articles of commerce must 
steaddy fid l ; that is to say, the de- 
clining state of markets, which has 
been attended with such wide-spread 
suffering since 181 ff, must continue . 
Every holder of commodities will 
constantly find them growing cheaper 
on his hands ; every merchant who 
buys goods will be obliged, if he 
keep them any time on hand, to sell 
them cheaper than he bought them , , 

This is the effect, the well known 
effect, which 1ms followed the bill of 
1810, because, by changing the value 
of the currency, it lowered the mo- 
ney wages of labour. On what 
principles can it be contended that a 
similar consequence will not attend 
a similar reduction of wages, arising 
fi oui the Corn Laws being repealed ? 
And it is therefore to continue for 
many long years, and increase that 
sickening state of lassitude, depres- 
sion, and gloom, in which a continued 
fall of prices has involved all the 
commercial and trading clabses for 
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the last ten years, that the agricultu- 
ral interests are to be ruined, the 
farmers distrained, and the weight of 
mortgages and lauded burdens ren- 
dered insupportable. Mr Smith has 
said that the advancing state of prices 
is the cheerful ; the stationary, the 
moderate, and the declining, the me- 
lancholy state of human affairs. It is 
into the last, deplorable state that the 
efforts of the Revolutionists are fast 
driving all the great interests of the 
community ; and they are doing so 
at the very time when the nation has 
for ten years been suffering under a 
similar state of depression, arising 
from a similar innovation ! 

Lastly, let the effect of such a change 
upon the public revenue , and the pay- 
ment of the interest of the debt, be 
considered. If the price of grain fall 
a third, it may be relied on that the 
income of every man in the kingdom 
will fall a third, and the income of 
the nation itself fall a third . This is 
quite clear. Now, how is the revenue 
to be paid ? How is the interest of the 
public debt to be discharged, under 
such a reduction of the money re- 
sources of the nation ? Is it not ob- 
vious that the nation must stagger, 
and at last fall, under the increasing 
weight of the public debt, and the 
increasing deficiency of the public 
income, just as the landlords must, 
stagger, and at last fall, under the 
increasing weight of their private 
debt, and tlie increasing deficiency 
of their private income ? And it is, 
therefore, to this awful and calami- 
tous result — to this ne plus ultra 
of revolutionary recklessness and 
ruin, that the nation will be neces- 
sarily conductedy l»y the delusive 
and seducing cry of cheap bread, 
thrown out to a people already suf- 
fering from its cheapness, and their 
own consequent depression. 

The only benefit which is likely to 
counterbalance all these disastrous 
circumstances is, that by a fall in the 
price of grain, and consequently of 
labour, the market for our manufac- 
turer in foreign states may be aug- 
mented by diminishing the cost in 
money of their production at home. 
This is perfectly true ; but is such an 
effect either desirable or necessary ? 
Is it desirable to augment our al- 
ready stupendous manufactures, or 
encumber a state, already reeling un- 


der the vast increase of that interest, 
with additional multitudes ? Is it ne- 
cessary ? Is it not, on the contrary, 
well known that the perfection of 
our machinery, the advantage of our 
capital, the division of labour in our 
manufactories, and the length of cre- 
dit which our export traders can give, 
have throughout enabled them to 
withstand and beat down the compe- 
tition of foreign states ? Is it not noto- 
rious, that the cost of producing our 
manufactures has, in many instances, 
fallen in the last twenty years to a 
fifth or a sixth part of their former 
amount, from the application of 
steam machinery? And is it there- 
fore necessary,* for the sake of any 
interest in the state, capable, by the 
aid of machinery, of effecting such a 
rapid and apparently endless reduc- 
tion in the cost of production, to in- 
flict a lasting wound on the agricul- 
tural and landed interest, to whom 
nature has denied the power, by si- 
milar expedients, of making such a 
reduction ? 

The repeal of the Corn Laws, 
therefore, would permanently injure 
all classes of the community, with- 
out benefiting any. 

How then, it may be asked, is a 
measure, fraught with such calami- 
tous results, in any danger of being 
passed ? The answer is obvious— it 
promises an immediate advantage; 
and tins immediate advantage is ob- 
vious to the millions, while the ulti- 
mate and certain danger is seen only 
by the hundreds. Every one knows 
the benefit of buying bread cheap ; 
the permanent effect of a lasting re- 
duction in the price of that article, in 
a state burdened, both nationally and 
individually, with heavy debt, is evi- 
dent only to men of sense and edu- 
cation — in other words, to one in a 
thousand. This is the usual coufSe 
and never-failing resource of the Re- 
volutionists : they delude the people 
for their own purposes with a change, 
whose Jirst consequences are obvi- 
ous to the many, while their last are 

intelligible only to the lew ; and 
thence the terrible danger of such 
innovations, how destructive or ruin- 
ous soever in the end, being adopted, 
if not resisted, by the most strenuous 
and united efforts of all the higher 
and more enlightened classes or the 
community. 
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No. I. 

The Bedouin's Song of Home in a Distant Land, 

Let me depart— let me depart 
O’er the hills and the plains afar ; 

From your halls of pride to the Desert wide, 

\\here the tents of my people are. 

Boast not to me of your stately bowers, 

Where the rose and the lily bloom, 

Of your raiment wrought with a thousand flowers, 
In the craftsman's curious loom. 

Boast not to me of your cities old, 

Of your harems rich with gems and gold; 

For the dungeon deep, ’neath the gilded dome, 
Where the tyrant reigns, is the Captive’s home. 

Dearer to me— dearer to me 
Is the roof of my father’s tent, 

And the frugal fare made sumptuous there 
By the magic love hath lent. 

Your fountains gush from their marble urns, 

Like a star that is hurl’d to earth, 

And the musk and the fragrant aloe hums 
In the bowers of your wanton mirth. 

Dearer to me is the incense sweet 

Of the wild herb crush’d by my camel's feet; 

Dearer to me than your fountain’s swell, 

Is the flow of tin* Desert’s lonely well. 

The wine-cup red — the wine-cup red 
May madden to guilt the soul ; 

But with strength and life, and with gladness rife, 

Is the draught from the herdsman’s bow). 
Here chime the lute's and the tyrnhal’s sound. 

And the maid of the rolling eye 
Floats in the dance w ith her locks unbound, 

And her white arms toss’ d on high. 

And the young and the graceful minstrel-boy 
Wakes his light harp with a theme of joy; 

And the banquet groans with rare uands here, 

An altar of pomp and of princely cheer. 

Let me depart — let me depart, 

From your halls that with porphyry gleam— 
For the sigh of tin* breeze from the tamarisk trees 
Doth steal o’er each sense like a dream. 

The voice of the youth, w hen lie sings of love, 

Ah he doth in a soft strain now r , 

It saddens my soul like the plaint of the dove, 
When she mourns on the Erak’s bough. 

I pine for the Desert’s pastimes free. 

For my fawn-eyed maiden’s laugh of glee— 

Again o'er the sand-hills the chase to lead 
With my shining spear and my bounding steed. 
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THE VOICE OF THE WILDERNESS. 


I ram**, to the pla<*« of my birth, and cried, 
an echo answered, '* Whwo aie they P” 


The friends of my youth, whero are they ?'* And 
Arabic Manuscript. 


Whore are tlie 3 r — whero arc they V the lovely, the brave ! 

Have they melted from earth like the foam from the wave ? 

1 cried, rh 1 sought their dark homes in despair,, 

“ 0 where are my friends ?” and a voice answered, “ Where ?” 


TJie palm-tree that shaded the sports of our youth, 

Still rear’d its tall form like a pillar of truth ; 

The fount flash’d as bright in the summer-noon glare, 

But they who rejoiced in its flow were not there. 

Where are they — where arc they ? No welcome I found- 
The spit it of solitude luooded around ; 

Yet all look’d so tranquil, familiar, and fair, 

I could have believed the departed still there. 

But, all ! when I called them in tones they once loved, 

No >*tep o’er the sod of that lone valley roved ; 

And a voice, it was Echo’s, from regions of air, 

Replied in wild accents, “ Where are they, O where?” 

C. G. Godwin. 


Lir.HT AND DARKNESS. 

The Sunbeams, fellow revellers. 

Go out to play together : 

They be the favoured travellers 
That, high or low. 

Where’er they go, 

Aye make their own good weather! 
hat though they now be tarrying 
Away among the shadow, 

That, in cold gloom, is burying 

Our greenwood here ami meadow; 

And round our hills and valleys, is 
A prison chill and black ; 

Yet have they built them palaces 
Of gold upon its back. 

With roofs of rainbow trellises, 

Out of the drifting rack ! — 

O high and happy Family, 

And favour’d as you are, 

That, from the Father-glory, be 
Permitted to the mystery 

Of the extremest star— 

Worl d- sen ti n el J i ng warri ors. 

That pitch your purple camps 
About the Night’s black barriers. 

And from her prey *•> 

Fright her away, 

Ye watchmen of the Universe ! with ever-burning lamps — 
O far-carousing brotherhood, 

That round the steaming earth. 

To drink the dews are gathered— 
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In glee benign, 

To drink the wine, . > 

That, In her liberal mirth, 

The ripe Mar yieideth sweet and strong—* 

Oh who can lonely be— 

Oh who can feel alone among 
Such noble company ? 

From her bleak hemisphere, each planet's Night 
Sighs, “ I am lonely — I am all alone ; 

In utter solitude my vacant cone 
Flies through the infinite assault of Light ; 

That, swift and subtle, circumscribes my flight 
To the vague shelter of my rolling throne— 

But that I clasp, from dewy zone to zone, 

In constant maintenance of solemn right. 

Thus round the heavens, unwearied in the war, 

Circuit on circuit endless have I run ; 

Protending patient, from the shielding star. 

My dim defiance on the baffled Sun- 
Many, alas, and far-remote we arc; 

But ere Creation’s inroad we were One. 

** And still without Creation, One remains; 

One mighty Mother. We, her brood forlorn. 

Fulfil our exile ever since the morn 
Of her defacement with Light’s primal stains; 

Since Sun and Satellite, iu whirling chains. 

First swung their torture through her bosom torn ; 

And comets on their roving frenzy borne, 

Shot past in new extravagance of pains. 

Yet still, beyond the blazing wanderer’s quest. 

Beyond the constellated sphere’s array; * 

Dreamless of Cs her children, here, oppress’d 

With circumscription of incessant Day; 

The venerable Darkness lives alwav. 

Wrapt in her own dread majesty of Rest— 

Rest, rest — alas, there is no rest for me ; 

•Though to a weary world I be its giver : 

By summer and by spring, from lana to sea. 

The flaming persecutor clips me ever — 

When will the silver bow exhaust the quiver ? 

When will old Darkness come and set me free ? 

Mother, O mother, when wilt thou deliver 
Thy lone child from this fiery agony ? — 

Quiet, O quiet, when shall I be lying; 

Nowhere within thy peaceable void again. 

Evermore drifting down in solemn slumber, 

Where never star dived through the empty main, 

And Silence hears his pwn voice only crying— 

Shout, Freedom, for the fall of Sound, and Shape, and Number !” 
Which of the host of Heaven— 

Which of the noble Archers of the Light— 

Far-amiters of the Night, 

To whom the abyss is given. 

From side to side, a mark for their encircling aim— 

Shall, from his radiant tower. 

Send down a voice of power— 

A voice of rolling spheres, with thunderous acclaim— 

And to the melancholy Nothing cry, 

“ Darkness, despair — for I shall never die !” 
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None.— 

Neither Star nor Sun ; 

Nor Comet from the outer waste returning.— 

Comet, and Sun, and Star, 

Death’s heritage ye are ! 

Here, here, the immortal Light of Life is burning ! 

Here in the conscious bouI, 

That, from its divine dwelling, 

Looks out upon the whole ; 

Around, below , above ; 

And, with the pride of nobler virtue swelling, 

While blessing sun and planet as they roll, 

Makes very Darkness Light, from pole to pole, 

By glorious strength of universal love. 


STANZAS HY A LADY. 

No, no, the gayest Festival can charm, can please no more, 

Weigh’d down by breathless gloom the heart wing’d buoyantly before ; 

Even music, though triumphantly it pierces earth and sky, 

But brings fresh trouble to my heart ! fresh tear-drops to mine eye! 

Bright shapes with llowering coronals — that move to gladdening sounds. 
All graceful through the mazy dance, with joyous fawn-like bounds, 

They but remind me that the youth hath melted from my heart. 

That midst life’s scenes of revelry the mourner hath no part. 

Oh, sickening unto me the light of pearls, the sweep of plumes, 

A burdening weight upon the air the breath of burnt-perfumes, 

The artificial glance and speech, the exaggerated smile. 

While with a haughty mournfulness my deep heart swells the while. 

And pictures gorgeous sunshine kindling sudden splendours round — 

And high triumphant harpings, thrilling with sea-like sound. 

Whilst thou, O ! darkly sweeping Night, art exiled then and tlieuco. 

In thy dusky aud thy cloudy pomp too searchingly intense. 

But Night ! Imperial Night ! Thou'rt lovelier unto me 

With those clouds, like hyacinth-wreaths, o’er heaven shower'd beauteously, 

In thy silence, in thy grandeur, in thy boundlessness of gloom, 

Thau the dancers’ sounding hall, or the draperied Palace-room. 

Through forest arches would I stray, in thy proud ark enshrined, ' 

Where every leaf thrills harp-like to the rushing of the wind ; 

Or by the deep sea wander with a strange and strong delight, 

W T here the majesty of waters meets the majesty of night. " 

1 love thee in my deepest heart, thou all-defying main, 

I love each reeking weed that midst thy treasure cells hath lain. 

The storm-crash, or the breathlessness of thy moonlighted shore, 

When not a breeze doth float, would pierce a musk-flower’s scented core. 

When the dim slumberous billows, all tremulously glistening. 

Come noiselessly along, as if to holiest music, listening; 

Oh ! joy of joys I to leave the world, its vanities and woes, 

And dwell with liberty of soul in nature’s rich repose ! 

E. S. W. 
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ON AFFAIRS IN GRNERAli 
TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Although the present times are 
not “ brisk” in affairs of politics 
more than of merchandise, and the 
slaughter of partridges occupies the* 
attention of our Parliamentary peo- 
ple more than the settlement of 
Europe, still it may not he amiss, 
nor altogether superfluous, that an 
old friend should send you some 
plain remarks, as well on the things 
that be, as the things that he not visi- 
ble, in the political world. 

With regard to Foreign Affairs, we 
continue to proceed in that course 
of unexampled generosity to our 
most formidable rivals, which, ac- 
cording to the vulgar notions of the 
olden time, would have been called 
horribly foolish, if not traitorous ; 
but, thanks to the cnlighU-uirtent of 
these days, no less than to our high- 
ly prosperous condition, which ena- 
bles us to afford these I liings, we now 
labour with all our strength to up- 
hold and increase the power and in- 
fluence of Franco and Russia, the 
benclicial effects of which policy will 
no doubt he duly appreciated by 
those who lhe twenty years after 
this, and who will probably be saved 
all tin* trouble which it now takes to 
uphold this British flag in so many 
places, from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the Bay of Bengal. It must, how- 
ever, he admitted, as a slight draw- 
back upon the pure generosity of the 
feiding of our liberal Ministers to- 
wai d Russia, that there is good rea- 
son to believe it is all for the sake 
of France, for which their affection 
is so prodigious, that too much can- 
not he done to afford proof of it. 
People of old-fashioned opinions may 
be found here and there who main- 
tain, or “ threep,” as you more em- 
phatically say in Scotland, that our 
neighbours, the French, are at this 
moment, t^ad have been any time 
these two years, more deserving of 
kicks than compliments from us — 
that they have not only plunged 
themselves, hut every other country 

where their political emissaries have 
penetrated, into disturbance and dis- 
tress— that peace and prosperity have 
fled wherever thepolilical pestilence 
of their Jacobinical doctrines ha* tin- 

fortunately found its way— and that 


we ourselves have suffered much 
more from them since August 1830, 
than we did in all the war from 
1794 to IBIS; but the liberal Mini- 
sters and newspapers are gifted with 
a different sort of vision, and thd 
English are patted on the back, while 
they build up empire not only for 
Louis Philippe, king of the French, 
but for all that respectable gentle- 
man’s family. We have insulted and 
injured the brave and steady Dutch, 
and the House of Orange, for no per- 
ceivable practical purpose, but that 
of conferring favours upon the House 
of Orleans. We have dichotomized 
the Netherlands, bribed Russia, and 
sacrificed Poland, to make Louis 
Philippe’s daughter Queen of Bel- 
gium, and to make France at no dis- 
tant period “ France to the Rhine.” 
We have stood by in silence, while 
France committed robbery in the 
Tagus, beneath the walls of Lisbon. 
We have seen that flag willing in in- 
solent superiority there, (alas ! that 
we who remember twenty years ago, 
should live to record it.) which our 
liberating arms tore from tin* Penin- 
sula. We have permitted armaments 
(such as they were) to be fitted out 
in the Thames, amid the eager ap- 
plause of the Government press, to 
join revolutionary outcasts from all 
parts of Europe, in an invasion of 
the Portuguese ; and all for what Y 
To make Louis Philippe’s son, the 
Duke de Nemours, King of Portu- 
gal, by his marriage with Donna 
Maria, which is to take place as soon 
as she has a kingdom for her dowery. 
That is, however, I belieie, not very 
likely soon to happen ; for notwith- 
standing the very Irish description 
of neutrality adopted by the British 
Ministry, which seems to consist in 
shewing all the favour which they 

dare shew to one side, it does not 
appear very likely that an invader, 
who sticks fast at the point where he 
lands, for want of power to get any 
farther, will turn out in the end a 
conqueror. Moreover, the cause is 
not that of Donna Maria or Don Pe- 
dro, but that of Jacobinism; and 
h iicli it is felt to he throughout the 
whole Peninsula. The territory to be 

conqueredis notPortugal merely, but 
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the whole country from Bayonne to 
Lisbon— from Corunna to Cartha- 
gcna,and this, as the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Marshal Soult can testify, 
is no easy mutter. If the views of the 
King of the French be not, however, 
ever so successful in the South as 
they have been in tlieNorth, it is not 
the fault of our liberal Ministers; and 
at all events they have clone pretty 
well for him in the Mediterranean, 
by giving money to consolidate the 
kingdom of Greece, in which the 
Sovereign power is to be upheld by 
French troops. This convenience in 
the eastern part of the Mediterranean, 
forms an agreeable pendant to Al- 
giers in the western, which latter, 
from the unceremonious taking ways 
of the French, has turned out to them 
a very profitable affair in more ways 
than one. It is to be hoped that 
Louis Philippe, will in his modesty 
abstain from asking us for Gibraltar, 
while Lord Palmerston holds the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs; for I 
doubt not, that in his extreme desire 
to cultivate the friendship of France, 
lie might, assisted perhaps by the 
Right Honourable Mr Thompson, dis- 
cover some very liberal reason for 
not any longer going to the expense 
of keeping that fortress in British 
hand*. 

I learu from “ a sure hand,” that 
revolutionary Propagandise!! has re- 
ceived an effectual check in the 
German states, and though it may 
still Bqueak a little, in some parts 
aboutthe Rhine, ifchas no chance of un- 
settling these watchful governments. 
How ilelternich and the other Ger- 
man fellows must laugh if they ever 
see our 'Times and Chronicle, and 
the speechifieations at the 14 Crown 
and Anchor” — an odd designation, by 
the way, for a public manufactory 
of revolutionary speeches, “ whole- 
sale and for exportation.” 

So much for Foreign Affairs. At 
home we have for consideration the 
Rank and the Currency — the Church, 
English and Irish, chiefly the latter 
for the present, and other Irish affairs 
of much heat and importance, not 
including a multitude of murders; 
and we nave the working of the Re- 
form Bill, which is very curious and 
diverting to the lookers-on who do 
not take it seriously to heart, and 
prodigiously perplexing to the func- 
tionaries wlu> have any thing to do 

with i u The Elections, if it ever 


comes to that without* another Bill, 
will present the most extraordinary 
and ridiculous aspect of uncertainty 
and ■ confusion that ever was seen. 
The gross folly of attempting so 
many change® at once, even though 
as changes they were uUobjectioa* 
able, is now sufficiently obvious; 1 
•certainly do not envy the returning 
officers ; such of them as are parti- 
sans, will returnavhom they like best; 
those that are most discreet, will 
probably return all the candidates 
in a lump, and leave it to an Election 
Committee to decide “ who's who.” 
Hume says there will not be enough 
of clear undisputed returns to form 
the Election Committee. 1 think that 
is very probable, though Hume is 
generally in the wrong; but if so, the 
disputants may try one another, and 
settle the affair after the fashion 
which X have seen in what is ele- 
gantly termed “ the Sister Island.** 
When u parcel of people come to a 
Priest in Munster to state the cir- 
cumstances of a quarrel, and pray 
judgment, and he happens to be in a 
humour to see the “ sport,” or to 
think, as he sometimes does shrewd- 
ly enough, that n little beating to 
both parties uikrht not be amiss, he 
merely says “ Re my sowl, my good 
people, yt* must settle it among ye 
whereupon a tremendous fight takes 
place, and when the contending par- 
ties have got enough, they set off 
again to their work, or their idleness, 
with the point in dispute just where 
it was before they began. You do 
not now hear so much about the 
blunders, and difficulties, and dis- 
franchisements found in the Bill, for 
the revolutionary newspapers have 
had a hint to keep quiet upon these 
points, which at first they noised 
abroad very freely, and the news- 
paper press is feat fully monopolized 

by the Movemontparty ; buttliese dif- 
ficulties do not the less exist, and, as 
soon as the inspecting barristers have 
made their circuit, we shall know 
more about the real state of the regis- 
tered constituency. Nor is it iu this 
particular alone that the work of 
suppression is carefully attended to. 
Our freedom of the Press is certainly 
the most abused freedom that the 
world ever saw— falsehood is diffu- 
sed — truth is withheld, and by the 
operation of the s5*stem, the public 
not only do not know what is ac- 
tually taking place, but the contrary 
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upon worn as $e trutp. Tho- Tories 
are undoubtedly muck. to blame for 
thin; it la yery much by them , that 
this pti£«s which they see and know 
to be every day disseminating lies 
through the country, is supported, 
and it seems impossible to rouse them 
to a proper sense of the resistance 
which should bo made to such a wys* 
tein ; but they will doubtless find it 
out by-and-bye, when it will be per- 
haps too late. The reaction through 
the country iu favour of Conserva- 
tive principles is wonderful, and if 
the Tories manage the spirit now 
rife throughout tho land properly, 
the country will be safe enough yet, 
and the Reform Rill be brought into 
a reasonable shape. 

What think you of the Bank ques- 
tion, aud the little episode of the Cur- 
rency therewith connected ? Doubt- 
less you hold up your hands in liorroi ; 
but you ought not, for, as I mean to 
shew you, the facts and the discussions 
which have lately been poured foi th 
by the Loudon newspapers upon the 
subject, are very entertaining. It w as 
certainly rather a fearful 44 through- 
putting” of the Bank, (we have no 
English phrase so good as this,) to 
sift its most secret concerns before a 
secret Committee of the House of 
Commons, aud then to east the whole 
evidence forth to the public gaze, to 
be tortured, inisiepreseiitedj and lied 
upon by the Tunt\ s, aud relied upon 
only by the few who take the trouble 
of going patiently through and con- 
bidei iug the e\ idence. The evidence, 
every man of common sense aud 
fairness will •admit, eo\ers the Rank 
people with glory— -such glory as 
belongs to men of bu.-iness who ma- 
nage mighty and difficult ti ausartious 
in the most trying times, with ho- 
nesi/, coolness, discretion, and a//c- 
m*.’ Wliatet er may be thought of 
the Bank system, of the privileges 
granted to it, aud the duties aud re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon it by 
law, no u-asouablc man cau deny, 
that these f pvi\ i leges were exercised, 
and those duties discharged, in oue 
word — admirably. The evidence in 
detail, though given in the news- 
papers, has been, I fear, not nearly 
so generally read as the scandalously 
garbled and partial accounts of it 
given by the enemies of nil existing 
public establishments. The Whigs 

would like a government job in place 


of the Bank, which would .fmmkk 
places to another relay of their hang* 
ers-on, and therefore they strive, 
fas aut nefas, according to their accus- 
tomed plan, to run it down ; but who- 
ever reads the evidence, will think 
better of the management of the 
Bank than they ever did before. In 
many parts of it, there is, as I have 
hinted, au interest quite apart from 
the political question which it con- 
cerns, an interest personal, or patrio- 
tic, which affects our sympathies. 

1 hud often heard, from men who 
did not care to tell with much minute- 
ness the circumstances which they 
knew, about the great panic of De- 
cember 1825, obscure hints of the aw- 
ful state of monied men iu London du* 
ring that period. I had heipd of per- 
sons whose name would have been a 
fortnight before received on ’Change 
as good for a quarter of o million, or 
more, walking about for three suc- 
cessive nights, uuable to go to bed or 
to be still, and dreading the day 
which was to renew the uproar, and 
the crash of credit all uround them, 
and which might probably crush 
themseh es. I had heard of men who 
never were agitated before, march- 
ing up and clown their pay-rooms, 
with unsufficient thousands heaped 
uround them, and praying, like Wel- 
lington, while the doubtful carnage 
of Waterloo raged before him, that 
44 night would come;” but I never 
heard or read any thing upon the 
events of that frightful time that im- 
pressed me more than the evidence 
of Mr Richards, who was Deputy- 
Governor during the panic, and who 
appears to be, from his evidence, au v . 
extremely quiet matter-of-fact man, 
detailing, with naked simplicity, 
and without exaggeration, tlie cir- 
cumstances as they occurred. The 
Physician, from whose Diary so 
many scenes of vivid, personal, and 
domestic interest, have been givep iu 
Mugti, scarcely describes any thing 
more striking than tho following, 
which is very nearly in tho words Aa- 
ken down by the short-hand writer, 
from the evidence of Hr Richards* 

“ I think it must have been in the 
autumn of 1825 that the Bank began 
very seriously to contemplate wii&t 
would be dm result of theapecuda- 
tiona, and of various circumstapcgp.. 
that were going forward i that in- 
creased in October aud November^ 

when there continued to If a # very 
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great demand for goH, which I think 
had begun about April, and 1 believe 
it advanced down to the first Satur- 
day* fin December. Not only the Bank, 
but l believe every man’s mind con- 
nected with the city, was in an ex- 
treme state of excitement and alarm. 

I think I can recollect, on the* first Sa- 
turday in December, "having conn* 
home after a very weary and anxious 
day from the Bank, receiving a visit 
from two members of this Com mi ttee, 
and one of our bankers of that class, 
at my own house, stating the diffi- 
culty in which a banking-house, 
near to the Bank, was placed. I will 
not assert it, but I believe they had 
gone so far as to take care of the 
clearing of that house thateveni|ig, so 
as that it might fulfil its engagements. 
The object of that visit was to ascer- 
tain what would be my views upon 
the subject. I was called upon be- 
cause the Governor was particularly 
connected with the house of Pole and 
Company % by marriage and other cir- 
cumstances of relationship. After 
speaking upon the subject for some 
time, I was pretty sure that I could 
answer for the firmness of the Bank, 
and I ventured to encourage these 
gentlemen to hope that, upon any 
thing like a fair statement, the Bank 
would not let this concern fall 
through. It was agreed that cm the 
following morning (Sunday), wo 
should meet as many Directors as I 
could get together, with the three 
gentlemen who had called upon me, 
at the house of one of them, and that 
iu the meantime some eminent mer- 
chants, friends of the house, should 
also be called to the meeting to assist 
with their opinion. We so met, and 
after hearing all the facts which were 
collected In the first instance by the 
bankers and the merchants present, 
the Directors authorized their chairs 

to say that assistance should not be 
wanting. It was agreed that three 
hundred thousand pounds should be 
placed at the disposal of Pole and Co. 
the next morning, for which the Bank 
was to receive, and did receive, as 
securities, a number of bills of ex- 
change and notes of hand, and over 
and above, a mortgage on Sir Peter 
Pole's property, which was to ride 
over the whole. During that week, I 
believe the attention of every man 
was directed much more to the state 
of that house, thfcn to any thing else. 

VOW XXXII, NO. CC, 
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Tbeyfougttt through thWtyy 

or Friday pretty nfftnfdUy? alia About . 
that time, from a Conversation I badv 
with a gentleman, a ' partite^ itt 
house, I was led to fear that it might 
fail; however, it Was fought 'on till/ 
Saturday evening, atid I believe* their 
position was then such, that without ' 
the assistance of the same eminent* 
individuals who had taken part be- 
fore, that clearing would not have 
gone right. Sunday passed, and ori 
Monday morning the storm began, 
and till Saturday night it raged with 
an intensity that it is impossible for 
me to describe; on the Saturday 
night it had somewhat abated. The 
Bank had taken a firm and a delibe- « 
rate resolution to make common cause 
with the country, as far as their hum- 
ble efforts would go; and on Satur- 
day night it was my happiness, when 
I went up to the Cabinet, reeling 
with fatigue, to be able just to call 
out to my Lord Liverpool, aud the 
members of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, then present, that all was well. 
That was l believe, on the evening 
of Saturday the 17th of December. 
Then, iu the following week, things 
began to get a little more steady; 
and by the 2Jtli, what with the L.1 
notes ‘that had gone out* and other 
tilings people began to be satisfied ; 
and then it was, for the first time in 
a- fortnight, that those who had been 
busied iu that terrible, scene , could re- 
collect that they had families who had 
some claim upon their attention. It 
happened to me not to set* my chil- 
dren for that week.** 

The same witness was asked whe- 
ther lie was apprehensive, during the 
week lie mentioned, that the Bank 
would not be able to continue its 
payments ? The answer is striking. 

“ It looked exceedingly suspicious. 
The Bank had determined, as Tfc 
ought to have done, to pay its last 
uinfca, and it would have done so ; 
ut by one of tbose happy circum- 
stances, when Saturday evening 
came, the tide receded, aiyd I was 
able to assure his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that it was all well, and the* 
tide turned from that moment. An- 
other such week', and the country 
would not have stood it ; in my hum- 
ble judgment, the Bank could not 
have stood it, though wc had gold 
coming/ 1 

He is asked, “ At what period, du- 

2 V 
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ring the year 1824* did it first occur 
to the Bank* that there was danger 
in the state of trade in the country V” 
“I cannot positively fix any particu- 
lar period, because it is not upon my 
mind; but it was impossible, that 
men acting upon the principles tlmt 
tbe Directors of the Bank do, could 
ever look with any satisfaction upon 
the wild schemes that were going 
forward at that nefoment. No man, 
with any thing of an ordinarily regu- 
lated mind, could fail to feel the 

f reatest alarm upon that subject. 

'here were a great many of us 'who 
had never witnessed such events. 
We might lia\e heard of the South 
Sea bubble, but I do not know that 
any man ever expected to live to 
witness a repetition of any thing of 
that sort. I can answer for myself, 
that it never had entered into my 
contemplation; but my habits and 
views are remarkably quiet, and are 
no test of other people’s.’ 

It is this very quietness of the na- 
tural disposition of those engaged in 
such a financial storm, that makes 
the matter so appalling. The soldier 
and sailor are prepared for the dread- 
fui tumults and extremities to which 
their way of life is liable; but that 
the tranquil sons of trade should find 
the world of wealth and credit hea- 
ving and but sting beneath their feet, 
and the best. “ houses” tumbling 
around, like venerable trees before 
the rushing storm, must indeed be 
dreadful. 

The Government of that period 
appears to have behaved quite as 
badly, as, from all wo have learned 
of the men since, we could be pre- 
pared to expect. It is clear, that 
both by their financial operations, and 
their extravagant announcements of 
extreme prosperity, they were very 
instrumental in biingiug about that 
wild career of speculation which had 
its terrible denouement in the panic 
of 1 $:>,>. Put when that crisis came, 
they most pitifully shrunk from mi- 
demkir.g the least responsibility to 
avert the crash which, in all human 
probability, awaited the Bank of 
Eugland. They refused to make any 
Order in Council for a temporary 
Bank restriction, when applied to up- 
on the subject, and actually advised, 
(the suggestion is said to have come 
from Mr Huskisson,) on the 1 7th De- 
cember, that the Bauk should stick 
up a notice that they would be able 


to pay in gold on the 1st of Febru- 
ary ! This plan they thought “'might 
restore confidence , and answer the 
purpose!” Pretty Ministers these for 
the government of England at such 
a time ! If the Bank had been equal- 
ly foolish in that period of excite- 
ment and terror, the extent of cala- 
mity that would have followed de- 
fies calculation — all commercial con- 
fidence would instantly and inevi- 
tably have been annihilated — the 
country would have been one dismal 
and despairing wreck. But the Bank 
Directors knew better — "they deli- 
berated very seriously upon it, and 
they came to the conclusion that 
they could not affix such a notice; 
they were not perfectly satisfied that 
by the first of February they might 
getgold sufficient, and till their minds 
were clear upon the subject, they 
acted at least an honest part, by not 
pledging themselves to that which 
they did not see their way to per- 
form, and upon that ground it was 
declined.” 

The deliverance of the country 
at thib period appears to have been 
absolutely providential ; the danger 
went as far as it could go — to the 
very verge of ruin, as if to he a warn- 
ing and a lesson, too fearful and too 
important ever to be forgotten; but 
almost within the jaws of destruc- 
tion, wo were saved bv a sudden 
halt — a 11 turning of the tide,” more 
unaccountable than the storm of dis- 
trust. which had raged so furiously. 

Of all the testimony given before 
the Bank (’ommittee, none is of 
comparable interest, upon the gene- 
ral subject of Finance, with that of 
Mr Rothschild. The mighty Capital- 
ist became absolutely poetical in 
describing tbe financial greatness of 
this country ; and, like the other evi- 
dence to which we have adverted, 
the impressiveness of the important 
truths which he developed, was great- 
ly heightened by the extreme sim- 
plicity and plainness with which he 
stated his views, and the reasons up- 
on which they were founded. One of 
the most disagreeable things iu the 
world is a financial quack — a man who 
involves matters that ought to be ns 
plain as the multiplication table, in 
the obscurity of terms which he calls 
scientific, because they are used in 
books, and not in business, and are 
the significations of perplexed no- 
tions, or doctrines assumed without 
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proof. Such a man should always be 
suspected of ignorance, for he who 
has distinct ideas will express them 
plainly— or of conceit, which makes 
a man love to shew his learning in 
out-of-the-way terms. In the one 
case he is unfit, in the other unwor- 
thy, to be listened to. It is very 
worthy of remark, that all the im- 
portant people — the men of first- 
rate standiug in the money trade, 
who gave their evidence to the Bank 
Committee, gave it in terms which 
any plain inan might perfectly under- 
stand. A Mr Easthope, and others of 
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smaller account, much vaunted by the 

liberal newspapers, talk a language 
which they and their confederates 
may understand, but which is to 
plain mercantile men quite unintel- 
ligible. 

Mr Rothschild’spanegyricon Eng- 
land was, as I have said, quite poet- 
ical — let us compare it with a snatch 
of Jemmy Thomson's, and you will 
find, that though the muse of the 
" British Virgir be the more harmo- 
nious, in grandeur of conception the 
great Capitalist is not far behind. 
Let Thomson lead the way— 


“ Happy Britannia f where the Queen of arts 
Inspiring vigour, liberty abroad 
Walks uriconfined, even to thy furthest cots 
And scatters plenty with unsparing hand. 

llich is thy soil, and merciful thy clime, 

Thy streams unfailing in the summer’s drought ; 

Unmatch’d thy guardian oaks, thy valleys float 
With golden waves, and on thy mountains flocks 
Bleat numberless, while roving round their sides 
Bellow the blackening herds in lusty droves. 

Beneath thy meadows glow, and rise unquell’d 
Against the mower’s scythe. On every hand 
Tliy villas shine. Thy country teems with wealth. 

And property assures it to the swain, 

Pleased and unwearied in his guarded toil. 

Pull arc thy cities with the sons of art, 

And trade and joy in every busy street 
Mingling are heard : Even Drudgery himself, 

As at the car he sweats, or dusty hews 

The Palace stone, looks gay. Thy crowded ports, 

Where rising masts an endless prospect yield, 

With labour hum, and echo to the shouts 
Of hurried sailor, as lie hearty waves 
His last adieu, and, loosening every sheet, 

Resigns the spreading vessel to the wind." 

It is to be recollected that this was carefully written, and carefully re- 
vised; now take llothschild'e extempore effusion, as the Bhort-band wri- 
ter has set it down, 


“ Left to itself. 

This country is the greatest in the world. 

For the whole universe it is the place 

Of settlement. The wants of India, or 

Brazil, are settled here. If iron he 

From Sweden brought, which costs a thousand pound, 

We manufacture it, and straight it sells 

For thousands ten. If from America 

You bring the cotton wool, at threepence cost, 

Or sixpence by the pound, it too is wrought, 

And by our means quadrupled in its price. 

Thus, if events be left to flow their course 
Unshackled, the exchange with ev’ry land 

Must needs be in our favour, and indeed, 

If it were not that from the Continent 
We corn take sometimes, and take sometimei wine. 
And sometimes lend them money, I don’t know 
How they upon the Continent could live.” 
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1 ’ Mr Rothschild seems to he deci- 
dedly in favour of a more abundant 
ci lire ire y then under our present 
gold ft system we can have, and his 
opinion cannot hut add great weight 
to the general impression of the pub- 
lic upon this point) which will doubt- 
less before long produce some im- 
portant change. The liberal Press, 
and particularly the Times newspa- 
per, which has attempted some fight 
in favour of the Bank-note restric- 
tion. has floundered most deplorably 
in the attempt, and its opponents 
have been proportion ably successful 
in the battery of reasoning and ridi- 
cule which they opened upon every 
blunder or mistatement that the Times 
and its fellow- labourers advanced. 
The StuniUini has surpassed itself, 
and 1 caunot refrain from quoting 
one passage, which I think has been 
seldom equalled in newspaper wri- 
ting. 

“ What really constitutes the 
wealth of a nation ? Is it merely the 
gold in the usurer's chest? Is it not 
rather the cities, the towns, the co- 
lonies and fleets, tlje manufactories 
and warehouses, the useful mines, 
the mercantile maiine, the ronds, na- 
vigable livers canals, arts, instru- 
ment of production, — in shoit, the 
condniis of pain, proper and pecu- 
liar to that nation r Now we ask any 
impai tbil man, u hether, of these con- 
stituents of national wealth, we owe 
more to gold and silver, or to paper 
mom*} Was it "old or paper mo- 
ney that built two-thirds of modern 
London . J Was it gold or paper mo- 
ney that built the commercial docks 
of London uni Liverpool? Was it 
gold or paper money that conquered 
and consolidated our Indian empire? 
Was it gold or paper money that 
built the warehouses and manufacto- 
ri«*stf>f Birmingham and Manchester? 
— that planted the Thames, the Wear 
ami the Tyne, the Medway, the Avon, 
the Severn, the Mersey, and the 
Clyde, with those forests of shipping, 
to be cm, reived only by him who 
has seen them, and which did four- 
fold outnumber all the shipping of 
the world? Was it cold or bank- 
notes that brought to light the mine- 
ral treasures oi StalVordshire and 

W orcosfei — that intersected our 
country with road*, and canals, and 
railways, and rendered navigable 
nearly all our rivers ? is it toroid 
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or to bank-notes that we owe the 
developement of the powers of the 
steam-engine, the power-loom, and 
a hundred other inventions, which, 
if we had been left with the same 
instrument of advancement, would 
have kept us as we were in 1815, in 
arts, manufactures, and wealth, a 
century before every other nation in 
the world ? These questions must 
undoubtedly be answered in favour 
of a paper currency.” 

To me, I confess, it seems a mat- 
ter so plain and certain, that a great- 
er abundance of money, such as pa- 
per can alone supply, is the thing 
necessary for giving activity to the 
wondrous powers we possess of pro- 
ducing wealth, that argument and 
eloquence appear almost superflu- 
ous upon the subject. No doubt, 
some security should he provided by 
law against the insolvency of batiks 
of issue, and the consequences of 
M great panics but this being done, 
let us have the money, and that with 
no stinted hand. Without it, down 
— down — we must go;— we cannot 
get on, and pay the taxes, with prices 
and profits so wretchedly low as they 
tiro at present, and hate too long 
been. We may pare, and economize", 
and cut down, without ptiidcncc, 
without mercy, and without justice ; 
but it will inner do — it is beginning 
at the wrong end —it has a tendency, 
to make matters worst*, by increasing 
the stagnation and distress, ami it 
renders the great, uncomeatable bur- 
den of the interest on the debt, mow; 
grievous, both positively and com- 
paratively. in vain we cripple our 
warlike forces, and submit to injury 
and degradation to avoid war — 

“ Titwir.i cnientu Marti* carvbimiH, 

l'V»i*l(Mpit: lattri llaotilms Ailruv." 

Unless we give life and \ igour to our 
resources, by a greater abundance of 
money, we must gradually sink be- 
neath heavy taxation and unproduc- 
tive trade. 

1 have already alluded, in thiasome- 
what too rambling letter, to the alter- 
ed state of public feeling throughout 
the country, and the decided turn in 
the tide of politics, in favour of Con- 
servative principles. This is proved, 
beyond the shadow of n doubt, by 
circumstantial evidence, positive and 
negative, in all qunrlers—by the bit- 
ter complaints of the Revolutionary 
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party— as well as by the successes 
which, in almost every instance of 
exertion and activity, have rewarded 
the Conservative candidates. In 
Kent, Essex, Cambridge, Dorset — 
in every place, county or city, where 
the Conservatives have taken the 
trouble of seeking success, they have 
found every reason to expect it, not- 
withstanding the violence which 
threw them out at the last election; 
hut I wish I could say that there was 
a corresponding energy and devo- 
tedness on the part of the men whose 
highest duty and interest it is to take 
advantage of this returning tide, and 
obtain a House of Commons which 
will not labour, like the last, to upset 
all the institutions of the country. 
I do not ho mud) mean, that there 
is not a sufficient zeal for the good 
cause, or perception of the high im- 
portance of the returns to the fu- 
ture Parliament, as that the practical 
and methodized exertion which ira- 
pressea the public mind is not un- 
dertaken as it should be. Almost 
every thing is in these dayB deter- 
mined, not by the public sentiment, 
considered as the preponderating 
opinion of the mass who think, but 
by the public sentiment expressed 
and manifested in such a way, that 
the whole society feds it to be a 
living and an acting thing. What 
signifies it, Aliat a thousand gentle- 
men are quietly iu their own homes 
satisfied that we have been running 
a most pernicious course, leading to 
national harm aiul ultimate ruin, if 
a hundred, who hold opposite opi- 
nions, go forth, and make their opi- 
nions Known, atul by newspapers, 
and other means of affecting the po- 
pular mind, urge revolutionary doc- 
trines upon the multitude ? Of what 
moment is it, that almost every gen- 
tleman one meets connected with 
the county of Middlesex, laments 
the disgrace of the county being re- 
presented by one of the most igno- 
rant, offensive, pernicious, and con 
temp tilde of all the Radicals, yet no 
one stands forth to put himself to 
the trouble and expense of grappling 
with this nuisance V Nor is this back- 
wardness confined to Middlesex 
alone, though the evil and the dis- 
grace are there the most conspicu- 
ous ; 1 could point, to twenty coun- 
ties in pnglaud, where, at this mo- 
ment, an active intelligent proprie- 


tor, of Conservative principles, would 
be almost sure of his return, if he 
set about his canvass in time, and 
went among the people, and spoke 
to them as he ought; but thetenant- 
ry of these counties never hear of 
politics but as they are perverted 
through revolutionary channels, for 
the Tories do not take the pains to 
inculcate any thing else upon them. 

It is very \fell that official men 
should not put themselves before 
the public beyond vvliat their official 
position does for them; hut men who 
are out of office, and w r ho expect to 
attain office again, in a state eo po- 
pular as ours must be under the Re- 
form Rill, should take some pains to 
keep the public thiuking about them 
and their political views. Of the 
late Cabinet, except one or two who 
are engaged in election canvasses, 
we hear no more than if they were 
dead. Not even in the publications 
which are by some assumed to be 
under the influence of the late Cabi- 
net, do we hear any thing about 
them. This must be their own faults, 
for if they took the interest in im- 
pressing their views and opinions 
upon the public at large, which I 
humbly think they ought to take, 
since it is upon the impression made 
ou the public at large that every 
tiling now depends, they might, and 
they would find means, as the Whigs 
did when out of power, to let the 
public know, aye, and by no means 
to forget for a single day, what they 
thought the public ought to think. 
Upon this question of the Currency, 
which the public have of late been 
so actively considering, and with 
the determination of which Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s political course must be 
necessarily very closely linked, I 
have watched every channel though, 
which it was at all probable liis opi- 
nion might be given to the public, 
and I think I can almost venture to 
say, that in the discussion of the 
subject by the press he has taken no 
part. Now, when he comes down to 
Parliament with an admirable speech 
upon the question, lie will be for all 
practical purposes too late, because 
the public mind will be already 
made up upon the matter, and their 
determination, whatever it may be, 
the Parliament and the Government 
must follow', or resist with great dif- 
ficulty, and in the midst of general 
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discontent. I mention this by way 
of illustration. Would it not be 
much better that Sir Robert Peel 
should now throw into the scale the 
weight of his arguments, and to as- 
sist the determination of the public 
mind, than contend with it, or give 
in to it, after it has been formed ? 

It is for the Philosopher in his re- 
tirement to speculate upon what 
ought to be the relative positions of 
governors and the people governed, 
and how the connexion might best 
be arranged for the benefit of the 
whole; but the Statesman should 
deal with affairs as he finds them ; 
he should manage the powers which 
he finds in existence, so that the 
least evil and the most good may 
happen to his country. It may be 
wrong that what is called public 
opinion should be so powerful in 
this country — that the expression of 
general sentiments, so liable to error, 
should have the power to make and 
unmake laws and governments, but 
so it is. How then is public opinion 
to be — not governed, for that is im- 
possible, but mainly influenced for 
good or for evil ? Just by the means 
which the Whigs and Radicals use 
to a very large, and the Toi ies to a 
very small extent. Public exertion 
by the leaders of the party, with 
word and pen — by speeches in Par- 
liament, but not in Parliament alone— - 
by intercourse, as much as possible, 
with intelligent men of all classes — 

by encouragement of the things in 
which the bulk of the people take an 
interest and ifpride— and, above all, 
by the press. Reading of newspa- 
pers, magazines, and reviews, if not 
of other things, has become almost 
to every one a necessary of life. If 
the things given to be read arc im- 
pregnated, as for the most part they 
are, with political principles unfa- 
vourable to the civil and religious 
institutions of the country, it Is no 
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wonder that these principles should 
prevail, and that from their preva- 
lence all the political evils which we 
suffer from should flow. The espe- 
cial business of the Tories, then, 

should be to spread abroad reading 
of a different description, for which 
they take but slight pains, while they 
very considerably encourage, in va- 
rious ways, the very publications 
which are rooting their influence 
out of the land. 

We hear still of divisions in the 
Tory party; but 1 really believe that 
there is none productive of any very 
marked consequence upon political 
affairs. It is not because they are 
divided by dissimilarity of political 
views that they do not work together; 
but it is because they have not yet 
learned as nn Opposition to conduct 
their business properly, and with 
systematic combination. Practice in 
conducting an Opposition, as the 
Whigs can tell, will not enable men 
to conduct a (internment without 
numerous misadventures, the result 
of inexperience. Neither will prac- 
tice in Government, as the Tories 
ought to have discovered by this 
time, enable them to manage an Op- 
position to the best advantage. 
Whether they are likely to have 
abundance of time, in that position, 
to learn better, I shall not prognos- 
ticate, but here, in London, the con- 
trary opinion seems generally to pre- 
rail.* He that as it may, —in Govern- 
ment or in Opposition,— we Tories, 
I trust, will do our duty, not finding 
fault with one another, 

“ But playing manly parts, 

And with true English hearts 
Stick tloM* together." 

T. W. H. 

London, )btfr Step?. JftU'J. 
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XPH A’EN STMnOSIfl KTAIKflN rtEPINlSSOMENAHN 
AK12 AEHTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOIIOTAZEIN. 

2 . 

phoc. ap. Ath. 

[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides t 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly dat/s ; 

Meaning y “ *Tis right for good winebibbing people, 

Not to let the jug pace round the board like a cripple; 

But GAILV TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING TIIEIR TIPPLE.*’ 

An excellent, rule of the hearty old cock ’fii 1 — 

And a very Jit motto to put to our Norte a.l 

C. N. ap, Ambr. 


Scene — The boudoir at Buchanan Lodge — ocauiij'ul Moonlight chequering 
the influence of a couple oj' Ary finds — North and Mullion at work — the 
Round Table covered with MSS., Proof sheds y new Pamphlets , &c. &c, &c. 
The large Ebony inkstand , and a Tappit-Hen , with her C hicks y occupy a 
central position . The melodious warbling of Nightingales in the JSIedora 
Shrubbery is distinctly audible . 


NORTIL 

Well, I think I’ve pretty well combed out this fellow’s tangled sentences, 
however. *Tis wonderful how few people can write grammar. . Not one 
man in a thousand seems to have the slightest notion that it may signify 
just, every thing whether lie puts but in a particular place, or for, or and, or 
since , or however , or notwithstanding. Confound their puzzled pates ! — and 
half of all this would he avoided, if they would only he contented to write 
ns they talk. Oh ! — a curse of all curses on the ambition of line writing! 
What lots of good sense have been strangled in the birth for the sake of 
rounding a paragraph ! My dear, your progress in the art has been remark- 
able, but you have still much to learn, or rather, I should say, to unlearn. 

MULLION. 

Most sensible of that am I, ruy dear sir. The -great rule I try to keep 
before me is Voltaire's — Always be sure, before you write any thing, that 
you have a perfectly clear idea of what you want to say. 

NORTH, 

A good rule — but by no means of universal application. There are many 
moods of the mind in which one appears to compose, and in fact does com- 
pose capitally, without having any thing like distinct notions beforehand of 
what one’s about. After walking up and down my room for half an hour, with 
my cigar in my mouth, thinking of all Rorts of things in the heavens and the 
earth, and the waters under the earth— friends long since dead and buried 
-^-places once familiar, that J shall never put mortal eye on again — books 
in posse — bores in me— last summer’s butterflies— Chateaux en Espagne, 
no matter how high or how low — Suddenly the cigar’s out, and by a natural 
instinct, as it were, I place myself at the table and begin writing. What 
suggests the first sentence ? Probably the title-page of a book lying uncut 
oil the desk. What the next V OF course fcome turn in the first sentence 
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which suggested itselkdnring the operetta of penning that— and ho on— a 
Ion* series of little miuuiULdoTetailtngsJu fact quite spontaneously evolving 
aiuf cnlinking each other, down to the end of the sheet. By this time the 
mouth begins to feel uneasy— I pick another cheroot from Cotton’s last box, 
aud walk up and down reverie-vug as before. Presently I take the sheet I had 
covered with my fine Roman hand from the table, and read it over. What 
the devil is this V l never meant to say any of these things when l Bat down 
to write. Here are observations which, if I had heard them from your lip 
half an hour ago, 1 should have pronounced new— thoughts of which, if 
they had ever entered my Honsoriuro, pineal gland, or ^ whatever the bit is, 

half an hour ago, I remained entirely unconscious, uutil the very moment 
they were oozing in ink from my fingers' euds V Where did they come 
from ? What brought them out ? What arc they worth, now that they are 
there ? Here, now, is rtiy own lucubration of this morning. 

nr Luo a. 

For God’s sake don't tear the paper, Mi North! 

NORTH. 

> F ot f — I'll wait and look at the tiling after breakfast first. Meantime, you 
may take my word for it, jbat one-hall of the hooks in this world, or, at all 
events, of the articles , compose themselves. Couu*, haw*, you polished your 
pebble, Mordeeai ? Heiglio ! let’s bundle all into the Balaam-box for the 
present, and finish our Magnum quietly. The labourer is worthy of his hire. 
Come, put away tlu\ dirty linen. 

MILLION. 

Tres volonliers. Tm sick of the very name of this coxcomb Babbage. 
Such a cold, dry, prig it is! — So intensely ignorant, too; hang me, if I 
don’t think his calculating machine could ha\ e turned out something quite 
as edifying. 

.south 

The man seems to be not a bad calculating machine himself— Babbage 
rhymes to cabbage, to be sure. Here’s the bame rubbish ejected first, hh 
L ectures at Cambridge, then as articles in an Encyclopedia— and now, 
forsooth, a hook, a treatise-*- with a head of i'liar Bacou (could he find no 
Brazen Head nearer home v ) on the title-page, and the paragraphs numbered, 
for the sake of ease to the unborn citutur , 1 presume— yes, numbered, 1 
see, to the very last page of the blarney, as pompously as the Pandects. 

- MILLION. 

You had better take him in hand y outsell, or ask Tickler to revive his 
Series of Letters to Eminent Literary Characters— the job in not for me — 
the figures disgust me so cousuwedly, that 1 can’t muster merriment, which 
is all it deserves, for his argumentation. 

NORTH. 

How much more agreeable a subject of contemplation is thin fine old 
boy of a cobbler ! Hand me the hist Bull again. Aye, here it is.— (reads.) 

4< Died lately at Bradficld, near Mauningtree, aged Pali, Little, of 
that place, shoemaker. The deceased was a man of eccentric manners— a 
dabbler in politics— and a stanch adherent of the Bine party, lie always 
pridfed himself on his unflinching Toryism and loyalty to his King; and al- 
though Bradficld in thickly studded with Tory and High Church partisans, 
none were more zealous in the cause. Some of the opposite party were 
to be found who would argue politics with, but it was ineffectual to attempt 
to turn, the tillage cobbler, lie was a strict observer of tlio birthday of 
hitf hite Majesty George tlie Third, and the 4th of Juue always found him 
sitting in his parlour, in an old arm-chair, dressed up fancifully with laurels 
and other evergreens, with a brown jug of mild ale before him, out of 
which he had, for nearly half a century, quaffed to his Sovereign’s health. 
Like most Tiue Blues (or at least what most True Blues would like to do) 
ho had saved a little money, raid accordingly he left a will, in which, among 
direc 1 t !° 1 ,ls l ( or Ms funeral, he ordered tfyat his coffin should be naint- 
edtrfue, winch his executors complied with. He also left behind him the 
following epitaph, written by himself, to be placed at the head of his grave 
leaving ft Hpnce for the Insertion of , his y$e / 
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4 Here lies Paul Little, to give blm his due, 

When he was alive he was a True Blue, 

And loved ft moderate drop : 

His age was eighty-two, and no more ; 

Of shoes he made in one shop , 

Fourteen hundred score !’ M 

Here, now, was a cock of the right feather. Fill your glass ! This Memory 
of Paul Littlk ! 

MILLION. 

The Memory of Little! The “moderate drop” 6f mild ale finishes 
the picture. I would have gone fifty miles to take a pipe and pot with 
this worthy, Mr North. A great moral lesson, sir. * 

north. 

Auy thing good in this month’s Magazines, Mullion ? IIow does Thomas 
the Rhymer get on r 

MULLION. 

Exceedingly well — much better than when he was with Colburn. The 
eternal puffing of quackery enjoined on Campbell in those days, bad evi- 
dently weighed down bis spirits. Now lie’s drawing in couples with such 
a dashing tellow as Marryatt, ’tis another affair ; and with Moore, lie'll 
carry every thing before him in his own way. But Marryatt himself is 
enough almost to hear the concern through. A capital writer, sir — beats 
the American, Cooper, to shivers — lie’s only Becond, in fact, to Tom 
Cringle. 

NORTH. 

That’s high praise, 1 promise you, sir. Cringle, indeed, is a giant. 

MULLION. 

By-tlic-bje, 1 haven't read his new MS. 

NORTH. 

Would it he a bore for you to let me hear it while I smoke a cigar ? 

MILLION. 

With all my heart. I’ll look for it immediately— But, sure, I hear some- 
thing — Hark ! isn’t that a carriage ? 

NORTH. 

llum — 1 believe it is. Who the deuce can lie coining to bother us at this 
time o’ night r Come, Mullion, jump out, and see that nobody’s let in, 
unless it. should be Timothy, or some of the Elect. — (Ejtt Million.) 1 won- 
der what Bets Tickler in motion at such hours. By eight o’clock I thought his 
long legs were pretty sure to be folded for the evening — but he’s oue of the 
indescribable^, and ever was, and ever will be, as unintelligible to bimself as 
to other folk*. 

Enter Mi llion. 

Gadtio! Mr North— This beats cockfighting. Here’s The Advocate 
ionic in full fig to canvass you for your second vote in Auld Reekie. John 
had the sense to tell him you were particularly engaged, but should be 
immediately informed of his arrival. He’s in the library — do you wish to 
see the spark Y 

NORTH. 

Who’s with him ? 

MILLION. 

Ho came alone in his chariot— but there’s a Jarvie chokciull of his little 
Parliament-house jackalls in the rear. They have been beating Sip all the 
outlying voters between this and Preston-Pans, it seems. 1 suppose we 
need not have in those animals ?— they seem rather fuddled, too, John says. 

NORTH, 

I'm extremely happy to receive liis visit, — but the state of my health is 
bo delicate I can’t possibly see much company in short, he may come in, 
and welcome, if he will Bhakc off hU tail. ( Exit Mullion.) Well, this is an 
odd fancy I Can the callant really suppose it possible ? No — no— it can’t 
be — ’tis of course a mere form — a piece of civil routine. And yet, some 
people have Buch a— ~—Nou$ verrons . Here he comes. 
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Enter John Mackav. 

The Lord Advocate ! 

NORTH. 

Some more glasses, John* (Exit Mackay— enter Jeffrey.) My Lord 
Advocate ! ! ! — delighted to see you. I thought you had quite forgot the way 
to the old Lodge— come, ( they embrace,) how well ye look, after all time 
cursed stories about sinking health and so forth iu the blaBtod newspapers 1 
Why — save a little sprinkle of the grizzle — you’re not altered a whit, I pro- 
test. lw ishl had your receipt, man. Sit down — sit down. 

JEFFREY. 

Ton my word, MV North, you appear to me to carry your years as bravely 
as any man. Here you are,' at the old work, I see— the Bramahs and the 
bottle always in requisition 1 ( Enter Mack ay with glasses, and exit,) 

south. 

My dear Lord, be seated; my secretary won’t come back— take his 
chair. 1 had been scribbling all the afternoon, and was just about to com- 
pose myself with a little of poor Johnny Brougham’s fifteen. Will you let 
me help you, for Auld Langsyne, to the maidenhead o* a Tappit Hen ? 
You are now entitled, you know, to claim the droit chi Seigneur, 

JEFFREY. 

Ha! ha! mrrn . I have the honour to wish health, and wealth, and length 
of days to the redoubtable — Capital stuff ! a perfect bouquet l 

NORTH. 

And here’s health, wealth, and length of days to your father’s son, and 
every good thing besides that’s really for your good. Ay, this is the right 
sort — and a bin that had been quite overlooked — so much the better for us 
both this blessed day ! Fill again, my dear Lord I 

JKITRFV. 

Superb ! exquisite 1 nonpaieil ! Aye, ave, ’tis 3 our quiet way oflife, and 
keeping good hours, and sanctifying them with such libations as these, that 
has preserved you so marvellously. Why, you scarcely look older to me 
than you did when l was a boy at your knee. 

NORTH. 

x\ha ! No flattery ! There spoke the candidate ! Ila, ha, ha I 

JEFFREY. 

Why certainly, my dear sir, it is in that capacity 1 have taken the liberty 
of calling on you at such an unseasonable hour ns this. There has been a 
good deal of literary sparring in certain quarters for some years back, but I 
hope no personal hostility on either side : and as things now stand, l really 
thought you would have every right to he offended if I did not take the op- 
portunity of requesting a little of your support and countenance on this 
occasion. 1 know very well, of course, that you signed the requisition to 
Mr Forbes Blair, but as his seat is now safe enough, 1 presume 1 may ask 
you to split your vote in my favour, with at least as much chance of success 
as any of the other Liberals in the field ? 

north. 

Meaning Mr Abercrombie and Mr Aytoun ? 

JEFFREY. 

1 have heard of 110 other; and your own party seem to have dropped all 
notion of starting a second competitor 

NORTH. 

My dear Lovd Advocate, I have 110 sort of acquaintance either with the 
urn while \lhief Baron, or this Mr Aytoun j and if no other Tory offers, and I 
split my suffrage at all, you may certainly depend on its beiugin your Lord- 
ship’s favour. And that’s as much, I think, as you could expect me to say, 
hoc statu, 

Jeifrey. 

Why, I don't exactly know what to say to that, Mr North. But perhaps 
ere we finish our claret we may understand each other a little better. Ton 
honour, 1 believe there is no man whose views have been more misrepresent- 
ed than mine. ’Tis my belief, that if you could read me aright, you would 
not refuse me a fair claim to this very epithet you so hug and cherish as 
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your own peculiar property. I feel and know that if any man living be in 
heart and mind a Conservative , His your humble servant, Francis Jeffrey. 

NORTH. 

Ex-Editor of the Edinburgh Review, author of a Bill for amending the 
Representation of that part of the United Kingdom, called Scotland, and 
principal law-officer in these parte, under Charles Earl Grey, Henry Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, and Sir James Gibson Craig of lliccarton. Baronet ? 

JEFFREY. 

Adsum. — But why the Sir James ? Come, a truce to your fun, my good 
friend, for once. 

north. • 

O, if he really be not the viceroy over you, my lord, I beg your pardon. 
Men in the quiet walks of life are like enough, no doubt, to be misin- 
formed. 

JEFFREY. 

Yes, indeed, Mr North; there is a vast mass of misinformation and mis- 
representation too now afloat, and 1 have suffered from it during this canvass 
more than I could ever have permitted myself to anticipate. 

NORTH. 

Is it possible r 

JEFFREY. 

Hang it ! yes— Byron says in his sarcastic vein, that what the Romans 
called the lhlluu mu l (or tun capitum has fortunately in this country no head 
at all ; but 1 am taught by severe experience, that it has a fair allowance 
both of ear and tongue, notwithstanding. I have been an ill-used man, 
North— I have indeed. 

NORTH. 

Ill-used, Jeffrey ? 

JEFFREY. 

A continued succession of annoyances — a perpetual running tire of the 
disagreeable* ! — As your friend the Arch-laker sings, — 

“ Beyond participation lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief!’* 

* xortii. 

Well, I’m sorry to hear you say so — fill another bumper, however — and 
take an old man’s word for it, that this world is a very good world, as 
worlds go, nevertheless, and I sincerely wish neither you nor I may ever 
have any experience of a worse one. 

JEFFREY. 

Oh ! you old quiz/ ! 

NORTH. 

Quite serious, my dear — L'ps and downs, no doubt, there will be ill 
every man’s course of life, but by the time one reaches middle age, as 
far as i have observed, our contemporaries settle into something wonder- 
fully like a just notion of us in the main; and I’m sure l may say, without 
flattery, that few persons of his class and station have had more reason, 
on the whole, to be satisfied with the ultimate impression than the present 
Lord Advocate of Scotland. 

JEFFREY. 

1 can’t suppose you speak one way and think another ; but seriously, my 
good sir, 1 don’t find myself at all situated as you seem to fancy. I have 
many kind personal friends— without that what would life be worfh to any 
man ? and there is a considerable class of the middling order that appear 
to regard me warmly enough ; but somehow, there it stops. I can’t feel 
that I stand, either with Parliament or with the public at large, in any very 
enviable position, and there are whole divisions of the body politic that 
decidedly scout me in toto . 

NORTH. 

The mass rarely comprehend real merit of any kind— that I admit. 

JEFFREY. 

That’s not all. You can’t, now, imagine it to be a very agreeable thing 
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for a man of iny tastes, attainments, habits, and pursuits, to discover 
in the course of such a business as this, that in my own native city, to 
whose European celebrity I have ho largely contributed, I am considered 
with about equal hostility by the hulk of the upper orders— the wealth, 
the talent, the accomplishment, the good society of the place, and by all 
but a ludicrously trifling fraction of the people. 

NOUTXI. 

My dear Advocate, folk of your persuasion deal wholesale in misnomers. 
How often have I warned you all that no good could come in the long 
run, even to yourselves, of this confounded nonsense, begging your par- 
don, of dropping out of your vocabulary the good English word populace f 
The people of Edinburgh arc among the elite of the earth— her populace 
have always been what you now begin to suspect them of being; and I, for 
one, knew them just as well when you were in your first corduroys, man, 
as you are likely to do by the time of Aytouu's chairing. 

JEFFREY. 

They really seem disposed to cut both Abercrombie and myself for this 
noisy spouter, of whom no human being ever heard good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, until now, atul considering what both Abercrombie and 1 bad done 
for the public— 

NORTH. 

Eh 'r What? 

JITFRUY. 

What we had done for the public, I say 

NORTH. 

J should like a precis of that , before I strengthen my pledge. 

Jeffrey. 

Come now, my dear Mr North, *tis all very well to turn out a bigoted 
Monthly Magazine, if that sort of thing suits tin* swallow of the Toiy JJelluu 
— but here, talking as private gentlemen over a bottle of LafiLte, can you 
positively mean to insinuate that neither Abercrombie nor your humble 
nor rant have established any substantial claims on the general favour and 
confidence of our contemporaries ? 

north. 

I bv no means wish to insinuate any thing, my dear Lord Advocate, only 
Tm an old man, and memory begins to shake a little sometime*, even while 
the other faculties of mind, as well as body, continue steady ish. 

JEIIHFV. 

Come now, North, drop gammon ! 

NORTH. 

Stzns pcroijlayr, then, Jeffrey, if you ask me what 'Squire Abercrombie 
has done in the sort you allude to, my answer must he non mi near do, 

J Ef V It I. Y. 

Why, ia it possible you should have forgot that James Abercrombie was 
for twenty years on end the great Parliamentary advocate of a Rcfoim in 
the Scotch borough representation V 

NORTH. 

*N«; but, if 1 recollect rightly, during all those twenty years the Edin- 
burgh Re\iew was the stead j r , unflinching, and, I must add, the very able 
and effective opponent, aha merciless Vitupcrator, and cruel derider, of the 
whole scheme of Parliamentary Reform ; and I am, therefore, at a loss to 
ronqjifc'hcnd why Mi Abercrombie by advocating, and in y Lord of 
Ihoughem ami jouby denouncing, the same tiling, /it the same period, 
should all throe of you have been founding equal claims to the gratitude 
of the same set of persons. 

JEFFREY. 

Poh ! Brougham and 1 knew very well what wc were, about. 

NORTH* 

The devil you did ! 

JEFFREY. t 

Yes! yes I It was our object to prepare the public mind at large for 
liberal ideas in general, and in the meantime to discountenance so sweep- 
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ing a tiling ae Parliamentary Reform, uutil we should feel that our doc- 
trinal seed had had leisure to spring up, and its fruits were white unto 
the harvest. Abercrombie, perhaps, differed from us as to thinking the 
time was come , while we only in our mind's eye saw it, and sotto voce 
hailed it, a-cuming. And why might not he have been well employed 
in keeping what could be said in favour of the thing before people’s view, 
although Brougham and I were still better employed in refreshing the old 
armament of doubts as to the same subject, in the hope and expectation of 
a sure hour for drawing up in right earnest the curtain of a new scene 
political ? 

NORTH. 

Pleasant, but wrong, I fear, my dear Lord. But to heap to Mr James 
Abercrombie. Didn't he go to Canning in 1827, one of the very first of 
your congregation, and give in his adhesion to that Government, on the 
express conditions, lino, that he, Abercrombie, should thenceforth throw 
Reform overboard in Simla seculorum ; and, 2do, that he, Abercrombie, 
should receive, first opportunity, a good fat place from George Canning 

JEFFRJIV. 

Non mi ricordo. There were a number of oddish tilings done on all 
sides about that time — I certainly gave in no adhesion to Canning’s Govern- 
ment myself. 

NORTH. 

Why, ns neither Advocate’s nor Solicitor’s gown were just then vaca- 
ted, l’dou’t exactly see in what way you could have been called for to 
signify either your personal adhesion, or the contrary. I believe the Whigs 
of the Parliament House, generally, wen* more cock-a-hoop for the first 
day or two after hearing of the break-up, than they appeared to be when 
the extent of the changes was ascertained. But your Review sided with 
Canning, if 1 re member, pretty distinctly— quite as much so, indeed, as 
could well have been expected to do him any good; for, of course, if you 
had been to wheel right-about at once, you must have lost a part of your 
influence with your readers; and, in short, poor Canning’s Reform- Re- 
prohating, and Catholic-Claim-Cushioning Government would have been 
openly detected in the fact of — buying Punch. Meantime, I suspect, 1 
must "consider you as admitting, substantially, what I suggested as to this 
Mr Abercrombie’s proceedings at that crisis. 

JEFFREY. 

W by, lie might be tied up a little through his connexion with Devonshire 
House. It was, you know, a great object with George IV, that the Duke 
should play Chamberlain under Canning. 

NORTH. 

No doubt— and because the King (God rest him ! ) who detested Reform, 
wanted Cunning, who despised and abhorred Reform, to be supported by 
the rotten borough votes of the Duke of Devonshire, who was never, I’m told, 
capable of comprehending what Reform meant, the great and consistent 
advocate in Parliament of Scotch Reform was bound, in duty to, the Scotch 
people, whose suffrages lie on that ground alone now claims, to put his 
principles as to Reform into his pocket, rather than— figm ! — v m 

JEFFREY. 

Rather than embarrass, by individual pertinacity, as to a particular 
detached question, the general objects and views of the great party to 
which he belonged. 

NORTH, 

With submission, my dear Lord, let me finish my own sentence, ^rather 
than give up a rotten borough seat in the House of Commons, and L.2000 
a-yenr of lawful money of these, realms — both of which the said patriotic 
gentleman then held, dm ante haw placito, of the Solomon of Chatsworth. 

JEFFREY. 

You forget yourself, dear Mr North, when you use language like this. 
But— to pass iny amiable, and really not altogether unintelligent friend, the 
Duke — James Abercrombie is a younger brother ; and, somehow, he lmd 
never got on at th$ bar. And* really, when a man has a wife and » rising 
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family, Mr North, it is only humanum that he should occasionally act as to 
money matters in a manner not ex facie reconcilable with the most stoical 
theory of independence. But this 1 merely throw out as a hint, which, in 
caudour, 1 kuow you will admit the possible weight of. What my friend 
Mr Abercrombie's conduct and motives at that delicate juncture actually 
were, l can’t by any means pretend to say. 

NORTH, 

You can’t ? that’s something ! 

* JEFFREY. 

No — but I have an intimate conviction that he is a worthy, honourable 
Whig, who, with whatever temporary errors of judgment he may be charge- 
able, has through life had the objects and interests of the party sincerely 
at heart. This suffices for me, personally ; and if you desire more explicit 
Information, you will of course have a public opportunity of catechising 
the culprit himself at the hustings. 

NORTH. 

Not so fast, my dear Lord. Why should you feel anywise nervous about 
my scrupulosities touching this fortunate political adventurer?. You 
approve, also, of his acceding to the Duke ol Wellington, and receiving, 
from the great Titan of unholy Anti-Reform, the high and lucrative sine- 
cure, as it is now, 1 see, called, of the Chief Baronship of the Scotch Ex- 
chequer? Upon what grounds did the hero of Scotch Reform take that 
L.4000 a-year ? 

JEFFREY. 

I believe the bottle’s with me. My dear sir, we are conversing as men 
of sense and candour, capable of transposing in our fancy’s eye the relative 
position not only of individuals, but of parties. 

north. 

To be sure — to be sure— 

JEFFREY. 

Now, suppose it had been generally felt at Brookes’s that the chances of 
a complete subversion of the Tory Government were tremendously endan- 
gered by the fact, that, most of the influential places in the internal as well 
iw colonial administration of authority, were in the hands of the steadfast 
out-and-out adherents of the dominant sect ; and that, with the view of 
gradually relieving the Whig Party of a portion of this particular species of 
obstacle, it had been resolved that certain individual members of that body 
should, to a certain extent, modify the external shew of their personal pro- 
cedure, to the end of getting themselves fixed in influential posts of the 
order alluded to, thereby immediately and permanently providing for them- 
selves and the families for whose welfare it was their first and most sacred 
duty to provide, and at the same time securing, in the end, the attainment 
of a general object, judged important to the interests of a great party, who 
desired power, mark me, not from any dirty hankering after pelf, not at all, 
but from really and truly the purest and most patriotic motives — . 

, NORTH, 

Hah ! hah ! hah ! ha ! ha ! Pass the claret. 

** * j0 JEFFREY. 

Be* pardon— Supposing all this to have been the case, will you, my 
dear Mr North, just have the directness to imagine the whole position of 
the two parties reversed at the time in question, and say honestly that if 
Tories had acted a«< in my hypothesis Whigs did act, you would have felt 
disgusted with your own corporation, as over-lax and ultra-Machiavelitish 
in its course of tactics, or permitted yourself to hold in any hopeless abyss 
of suspicion the individuals who had so devoted themselves to a specific 
branch of the r pai ty’s service ? 

.... NORTH. 

I he heroic Curtii of the horrid gulf of Sinecure ! 

JEFFREY. 

Pooh, pooh !— Come, answer fairly. 

. NORTH. 

You oegan as a poet, my Lord Advocate, and will always have a lively 
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Taney. I’m a plain, prosaic, if not dull man ; and must freely confess my- 
self altogether incapable of following the airy flight you hare so ingeniously 
traced for my earth-bound wing. Thank God, however, there’s one sub- 
ject we are sure to agree about— to wit, that, as our bottle’s out, it is most 
meet, fit, and necessary, that we, penitent sinners, should have another of 
the same.— (Kings, fyc.) 

JEFFREY. 

Amen ! I should be concerned to offer any opposition to so orthodox 
a motion.— -VVliat, must I have this puc.ellage too V Well, well. 

NORTH. 

Honest Men *nj> Bonny Lasses ! It’s a gude auld toast. 

JEFFREY. • 

Honest Men and Bonny Lasses l So you’re still the same man in all 
things ? 


north (Sings.) 

Air. — Je veux la mart de per sonne. 

Grands yeux bien noirs et bien piquans, 

Oreille ou poitriho rotie, 

Petite boiiehe, belles dents, 

Cervelle grasse et bien farcie, 

Taille lege re, bouH gigots, 

Sein de iis, lane lie delectable, 

Janibe de mignonue, pieds de veaux, 

Voila ma nmitresse, et rua table. 

.1 1 I'FREY. 

What a pipe ! One stanza more I 

NORTH. 

Why the devil didn't y© come in time for dinner ? — ( Sings .) 

A table on compose, on ecrit, 

A table uuc affaire s’engage ; 

A table on joue, on gagne, on rit ; 

A table on fait une marriage; 

A table on discute, on resout ; 

A table on aime, on est amiable. 

Puisqu’a table on peut faire tout, 

Pourquoi, nion cher, quitter la table ? 

JEFFREY. 

You are the most incomprehensible of mankind ! Years are as nothing 
upon ye ! Out or in, all's one with you! Well, I can’t but honour the 
genuine old Tory, ever true to his friends and his flask, in hopeless heresy 
good-humoured, in hottest hostility humane, whose worst brickbat is a 
bottle of Bordeaux, his only practical tyranny no skylights! But there's 
no denying it— you were meant to be one of ub. 

NORTH. 

Not 1. 

JEFFREY. 

Yes, but you were ; and if you had joined, we should have known how 
to appreciate you. 


north ( Sings.) 

There was a jolly miller once 
Lived on the river Dee, 

He work’d and sung from morn till night, 

No lark more blythe than he. «r* 
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And this the burthen Of his song 
Fa* ever used tybe— 

I tern for npbody,— no, not I, 

If nobody cates for me. 


, 4 JEFFREY. i 

But we should hate cared Tar the jolly miller, man— Don't ye see what 
We do for our frfefefis, now we have the wherewithal ? 

' NORTH. 

Oil ! that’s it ! I should have had ere now the honour fiud glory of a ribbon 
of the Guelph, and Sir Christopher North might have walked out of a 
room, perhaps, beftfro Sir John the Leslie. Why the mischief, then, have 
none of the dons among fe taken the watch-ribbon yourselves ‘r Why did 
Brougham not get Mackintosh, or Rogers, or llallani, or Moore, or Shea, 
or Sliiel, to hansel it ? — or why, in God’s imtne, did lie not sport $t him- 
self*' Why is Lord Holland — or why ai e you, or Sidney Smith, or e\en 
Miladi’s Atheist, at this hour without it 9 By avoiding the concern your- 
selves, have not you, the prime Quacksalver*, done your best to marklfcas 
a miserable sign of menialigm for your Mengmen ? 

- JLFHRfc\. 

Pooh! pooh! I wasn’t thinking of such fifth-rate trumpery for you. 

NORTH. 

Nor I for myself, my dear. Tiie lute King, God bless ids bones, asked 
me more than once to be a Grand Cross of the old Bath — and once to be n 
Privy Counsellor— and i declined both offers. If I had had a son to in- 
herit Stiath-Noith, and had been iu those days tempted with a revival of 
the peerage we so foolishly foifcited in the Fifteen, I don’t know what l 
might have said; but certainly any thiug umlei that *»ort of touch would 
never have flattered me — and most certainly that would not flattci me oi 
any sane Chi istien now. 

iimtn. 

God bless me! Vou talk as if the Peerage were not uoith the having 
Aie 3 ou serious ? 

Ne\ei more so in my life, talking of this present moment. Why, you 
don’t mean to hum me at my own lnesidc as to that uuttei ? 

JCIHtlV. 

I protest I don’t undei stand you the least in the world In what possi- 
ble shade oi degree has the dignity of the Peeing? been diminished in out 
hands t 

NORTH. 

In yout hands ! The question answers itself. Fill yout glass, my Lord, 

ILIIKEY. 

The question answers itself! Wliat, in die name ol wonder, ran you 

mean ? 

MlRTlI. 

Lvory thing that’s mean. 

• JFFfRFV. 

The bottle’s with you again, ('one, speak plainly, old hoy ; no riddles 
i nit) pocula ! 

NORTH. 

Well, oi all faults in the world, I never expected to be charged with a 
want of plain-speaking ! If you will have it a la Headingmadeasy , emy 
fool sees that Brougham and the rest of your clique have humbugged the 
Devonshire* and Lansdownes, and so forth, most illustriously, and made 
tb#f%the ninnies, the instruments of roturier spleen to knock down the 
noblesse, which, *tis my belief, will not rally again in my time, or even in 
yours. Why, you have not used one serttms argument all through this 
affair, that, if pursued to its legitimate conclusion, fs not as fatal to the 
peerage, as an Independent branch of tlie legislature, as it has already proved, 
by your «* story, to their influence in St Stephen’s. 
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Not at all. You have quite mistaken iis Wo have made that partofthe 
Peerage which entertains rational views df what' is due to4he people^ fa* 
more powerful in every respect than it ever was before* Between our- 
Belves, my friend, the manipulation of the Schedules was magnificent ; and 
besides, it was not out fault that the King woulcknot lot a Wmg majority be 
cheated in the Upper House itself this year, and there is every region to 
hope that that may still be managed. * 

north. 

And that would strengthen the Peerage ? 

JEFFREY. * 

Yes. There's nothing can strengthen such a body, in the midst of an en- 
lightened age like the present, but making it sensible that its only^legitiiha&e 
part is to watch the signs of the times, and ratify the decisions of the piibUc 
at large. 

NORTH. * J 

Strengthen indeedf Do you mean merely strengthening their tenure of the 
domains of their ancestors, your grace and your lor & hip, and the right of 
walking out of a draiving-room before you and me, and being seated at 
dinner high up among the dull feathered and flounced dowagers, .while 
plain esquires have the felicity of flirting lower down with the bonny 
blooming skelpy-limmers, 

“ Sweet as the dewy milk-white thorn, 

Dear as the raptured thrill of joy ?’* 

If this be all, I understand you —but even so 1 think you wrong, and that 
those boobies have been bamboozled still, for depend upon it what’s sauce 
for a goose w ill do well enough for a gander, and the latter end of Groavenor 
Square will be even as the latter end of the Faubourg St Germain, as in- 
deed has often been distinctly predicted in your Review. Do you remem- 
ber Brougham’s speech about the Peers, at£$be dinner you, his cronies, gave 
him here in Edinburgh, when he came down after the Queen’s trial ? 

JEFFREY. 

Ah ! ha was much excited at that time, aud no doubt said some rather 
broad things ; but the fact is, Brougham never seriously disliked the insti- 
tution, and, now lie is a Peer himself, seems, if 1 must say so, to attach in- 
deed rather more importance to the concern than one would have expected 
of hian 

NORTH. 

Aye, I liked his getting himself hooked on to the old Barons of Trier- 
main ! Very well, Brougham is a man of ancient and respectable pedigree, 
as we all know, and no\v he’s a lord, very likely he’ll forget his Branden- 
burgh House theories, and do all he can for the order; but my opinion is, 
that it is no longer in his, or any body’s power, to undo the mischief that 
the set he origiually belonged to had among them managed to do— beforj? 
he was belorded, or ever dreamt of being so. 

JEFFREY. 

It will lust our time. * ■ 

NORTH. 

There’s the old story. Recollect how Segur describes the liberal Grand 
Seigneurs of 1786. “ We were lost,” he says, “ in a dream extremely flatter- 
ing to our personal vanities. We fancied that by clever management we 
might reconcile the expression of philosophical opinions, with the mainte- 
nance of our own dear privileges which the real phitomphes of afl things ab- 
horred, aud had sworn to exterminate. At all events*,' 'we made sure of be-, 
ing able, by appearing to join the new sect, to mitigate the rapidfafMf Its 
movements, aud if we could not ultimately avert the downfall of our order, 
create at least such a diversion in its favour, *as might prolong Its exist- 
ence in ease aud splendour for the period efdafr own generation.” I have 
so often read the passage that I think 1 can repeat it pretty exactly. Well 
for your flue friends, under their gilded canopies, if they had vg0ghed that 
same iu August 1830! 
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J£JFREV. t ' . ‘ 

After all, institutions of every kind must altered and modified according 
to the wants and wishes of successive ages. Your Grand Seigneur of the 
present time carries the same title that his ancestor did in the days of Eliza- 
beth or James* but no more filLs the same sort of place in our social system* 
than a modern half-crown will buy what a half-crown did in the days of 
« King Stephen, worthy Peer/* Perhaps fifty years hence there will be 
Dukes* Marquisses, and so forth* as unlike in essentials even to our contem- 
porary magnates, as the present Earl of Warwick is to Guy of the iron 
kettle* or his grace e|3Norfolk to 

u High-soulefi Surrey, darling of the Muse ” 

and yet extremely comfortable personages, aud discharging many important 
functions with considerable benefit to the community. Thank God 1 the 
principle of property is very sacred in the eyes of our countrymen of all 
classes. 

NORTH. 

Of all classes that hfve a tolerable share of it, 1 admit ; but are you neri- 
ousiu thinking that you and your friends have not gi\cn it a confounded 
shake in the opinion of certain other cl asses ? 

JEFFREY. 

Why, if I muBt speak hitine, the idea of gravely discussing the question 
of Parliamentary Reform, with nieu who could describe the borough mong- 
ers as about to be deprived of property, in the proper Bense of that term, 
always appeared to me absolute ly ridiculous. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps. But it had not done bo to cither the English or the Scotch 
Judges of any preceding twelvemonths in our history, and the long un- 
broken series of their decisions on the subject had, however absurd, so com- 
pletely settled the matter iu the opinion of individuals aud corporations, 
that nobody hesitated about inflating what you will admit was property, ue, 
money, in the purchase of that which you will not allow to have any right to 
be called property. 

jnri'Kfci. 

Why, it was their business to consider the nature of the affair, before 

they took any such steps. 

NORTH. 

Yes, and I believe they gave it what they considered the best possible 
sort of consideration. That is, they considered the Sages of the Long Kobe, 
before they risked their cash. For example, l am intorrned that Sit Thomas 
Denman happened to be one of the lawyers that examined the title-deeds of 
Gallon, when that estate, two-thirds of whose value iu the mmket consisted 
in the borough, was purchased but three or four yeai s ago by tin* guai dians of 
a minor Peei, Lord Mouson, as a better thing for his tiny Luidsiup, when he 
should come of age, than L. 1 00,000 in the three per cents, lie has now the 
bouse and park — and a copy of schedule A. Again, it is said, whether 
correctly or not, you can answer* that, when the Trustees of one of our 
SctKch Hospitals wanted to invest in real property, even more recent- 
ly l believe, the amount of a legacy bequeathed to them tor the mainte- 
nance and education ul* an additional score or two of orphan children, 
they took the advice of counsel learned in the law on the concern, and 
bought a handful of superiorities, under the professional sanction of a gen- 
tleman now holding a very distinguished station among the crown officers 
of this part of his Majesty’s dominions. 

JEFFREY. 

‘ M»e no recollection of being consulted in that affair ; it may have been 
*o»bowever, — and, at all events, there can be no doubt 1 have been engaged 
In hundreds of cases, where we argued for Superiorities as property inter 
Caium et Titom. Ko doubt a h to that. But Tin another affair when the 

S uestion comes to be one inter Caium et (Jciiutus : this sort of property, 
you di|p call it so, was vested in the individual* to be used not for bis 
0WU Advantage* but pro bono publico , The condition failing, the tenure 
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drops; and the moment the injured party, The Public, comes into court, 
the law, silent as long as that party did not appear, speaks out-~and things 
are restored to the status quo ante pactum, 

north. 

I should like to hear L’Amy on all this. Meantime, just apply your 
doctrine. King Henry VIII., after robbing the monasteries, on the ground 
that they had not used their properties pro bono publico , gave, of course 
with the view of securing its being held in all time coming for the benefit 
of the QuiriteSy a certain ex-monastic manor to the reformed ancestor of 
a certain reforming Duke now in rerum natnrfi . He at the same time 

created a borough on the same manor, at the express^request of the same 
ancestor, but no doubt with the same liberal view as to the use to be made 
in all time coming of the votes in the House of Commons thus initiated. 
Now, it having been discovered that the said votes had sundry times been 
employed for the mere personal advantage and worldly lucre of the heirs 
of the said ancestor, his liberal successor of course has nothing to object 
when the public comes into Court, and demands the abolition of the 
said borough. M Quite right !” he says ; “ I give it up with great satisfaction 
to myself — J was in fart always of opinion that L had no sort of right to 
keep such a borough.” 

JEFFREY. 

Sir, Posterity will do justice to the noble persons you sneer at. 

NORTH. 

To be sure — to be sure. Hut let ine go on. Now, suppose a time to come 
when our friend, Mr Public, may choose to walk into Court again, and call 
another suit— alleging that the manor had been perverted even more egre- 
piously than the thereto appended Franchise — that whereas, when Henry, 
VIII. of blessed memory gave the soil, be understood the owner and his 
successors were to live constantly or habitually thereupon, spending its 
produce among its inhabitants, and superintending their physical and in- 
tellectual condition, under a solemn sens^fcot only of moral duty, but of 
legal obligation ; nevertheless these personages had entirely neglected this 
duty and obligation, scarcely e\er seeing the said manor, dwelling hundreds 
of miles off, consuming its rental in voluptuous pleasures, in cities the 
very names of which were new and strange to the said poor husbandmen 
of the said manor; and that therefore the manor could not, either by a 
Hromrham, a Shadwell, a Ly ml hurst, or a Tenterden, be considered as the 
propet ty ot its existing lord, but that his tenure thereof ought to be absque 
word pronounced cans, null, and determined for ever — and the annual pro- 
ceeds in all time coming of the said manor, applied for the purposes ori- 
gbiitli) contemplated by the most religious and gracious King, Henry VIII. 
Suppose all this to happen, and to happen not in the case ot one heredita- 
ment, but nt many thousands, say of all beyond a certain yearly wa/wc,— 
what, I ask, is the Court to do K Will the Denmans and Abercrombies of that 
not impossible time, be minded anentt lmt question, as they have been as to 
the recent one inter Canon rt Qttitiies? and will the Duke of that day be 
as hearty a reformer as he of the. day that now is ? 

jiuntbY, m 

I beg your pardon — l really believe I’ve filled twice — Why, Mr North, 
you certainly put a— a — a rather puzzling case, that is, 1 mean to say, a case 
that might seem puzzling to a person of limited information. But the fact 
is, you assume throughout that it is for the public advantage that landlords 
should be resident on their estates; whereas, my worth y friend, it has al- 
ready been over and over again demonstrated by Professor Macculloch, 
in the Ile\iew, that it signifies not one straw to the tenantry and hus- 
bandmen of any manor on the face of the earth, whether the proprietor 
thereof ever sets a foot on its soil or no : that, for example, whether the 
Duke of Devonshire spends the rental of the. Blackwater at Lismore, 
or in Naples, is of no more importance to the farmers and Cotters of that 
beautiful valley, than whether the same Duke dines in a white neckcloth, 
or, as be at present chooses to do, in a black one. It is only omthe suppo- 
sition that you never read, or have entirely forgotten, the capital and con- 
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elusive arguments of my friend Macculloch on this subject, that 1 can at 
all account for your presenting such a case as this as a pendant to the 

borough one. 

NORTH* 

Very well. You admit; then, that if ever the public were to be so brutally 
negligent of Professor Macculloch and the Edinburgh Review, as to hold 
generally the doctrine on this point so triumphantly demolished by these 
authorities, the said phblic might be very likely to “ come into Court” with 
such a case as 1 ventured to suggest for your consideration ? 

JBI'FKKY. 

But to suppose suth a Time— such a Public ! I wonder you never spe- 
culate on the decline of the cotton manufacture, when we take back to the 
tattooing. 

NORTH. 

1 suppose you also admit, that if ever such a Pictish Public should dis- 
grace such a tattooing Time, and bring such a case into Court, the Court 
would be bound, however, to entertain It — to hear the pleadings of the par- 
ties V 

JEFFREY. 

Considerable deference should always be shown to public opinion. A 
fair discussion of the question would very soon settle it on its right footing, 
and the ignorant plaintiff*, being enlightened, would bundle up his papers, 
and withdraw, with a suitable apology for having occupied the time of 
the Bench. 

NORTH. 

Your professional phraseology may perhaps embarrass you on this occa- 
sion. For Bench read a House of Commons elected by universal null* age 
and by ballot; and for Plaintiff realize tef your lively imagination al! that 
heterodox part of the population, who do not believe in the inspiration of 
Macculloch— in arms . Happy ^defendant, whose only demurrer shall he 
a Lord Chamberlain’s wand id *ne hand, and a number of the Edinburgh 
Revietv in the other l 

iriTKKV. 

You make no allowance for the progressive, and now rapidly progressive, 
inarch of intellect. ’Tis this indeed that lies at the bottom of all the Tory 
pseudo-arguments on the great questions of the present time. 

NORTH, 

Come, now, are we to understand, that when the March of Intellect has 
progressed for a few years or Sessions more, the result will he, that if you 
were to shut up Craigcrook, Sir Alexander Keith to shut up ftavelstone, 
John Hope to shut up Granton, Tom Allan to shut up Lauriston, and so 
forth for two miles round, the poor old bodies about Muttouhole would 
be either quite as tfurc of a flannel petticoat, or a glass of blackstrap in case 
of need, as all the world knows they are at present— or in that exalted state 
of illumination that they would he, in case of a six weeks’ black frost or a 
cholera, more anxious about the Scotsman’s last extract from M arc ul loch's 
last article, thau about any such dirty material objects as their hacks or 
theiV bellies ? 

JKFIKEY. 

You always run into personalities, my dear sir. W hy should you fix now 
on my own particular neighbourhood ? 

north. 

Simply* my dcaT lord, because I presume you know better about It 
than Macculloch did about Ireland, which he had never set Ills ugly pins 
up o^ when he served up the cratnbe recocta of his absenteeism demonstra- 
tiomffltimvi' the Committee of the House of Commons on the Condition of 
dutlrid^Poor. 

r J . JEFFREY. 

rersonal again 1 Fie ! Fie ! Why, you’re as bad as your Magazine. 

NORTH. 

' Like trips, like Mag, But Fra sure I meaht nothing uncivil. Come, you 
know m yOUr heart, now, that I had always a sincere liking for you. I 
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think your if stem all wrong, rump and stump, that’s certai«;butl know 
you are a good-hearted, well-disposed man, and only led astray in yout 
public doings by submitting to the dictation of a parcel of animals utterly 
interior to you in every sort of intellectual grace, but unhappily as much 
superior in brass and impudence, and all the coarse qualities that carry 
people best through the tug and tussle of actual sublunar humbug. You 
were grossly imposed upon when you suffered your Review to be the 
vehicle of the dull, dismal nonsense of that porridge-brained bothcrer, 
which, if it had produced any effect on the public, except getting him 
scorned, and yourself laughed at, must have gone near to drive the Irish 
people to actual despair. No wonder your Jleview.m*ver got over that 
beaNtly blunder, in which cruelty and stupidity were equally mixed; and 
that you, my dear Lord, were well pleased to get out of the concern at the 
first convenient opportunity thereafter ensuing. Fill your glass ! 

JF'FT’ftKV. 

You and I will never agree as to Political Economy, I see. Tis at best 
a dry subject; and, perhaps, you may never have, bestowed much time 
thereupon. Let’s stick to politics proper, where we are both at home — 
"faith, this bottle's near out too. As for Maccullocli, I perceive you have, 
a strong personal prejudice against the man ; so it’s no use telling you, that 
whatever you and your ultra coteries may think or say, he is at this mo- 
ment one of the most influential persons in the. empire, ami likely to ha\e 
more hand in settling the great questions now afloat, than nil the Tories iu 
England, Scotland, Ireland, ami Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

north ( rtntj '*.) 

Another bottle, John. — O yes, 1 know all that, ’Tis no secret that Poli- 
tical Economy is no longer to he considered as a separate mystery, lying 
apait fiorn wlmt you say we had better stick to. Politics proper. The. Teal 
politics, hcurefoi th, will In* all Political Economy; and the real politicians, 
the doctors of that science. Blessings on them I The Tithe Question, the 
Poor-Law Question, the Corn Question, the Indian Question, and the 
West Indian one — they arc all to he settled, for our sins, according to the 
sage saws of Poulet. Thompson, and Peter Maccullocli, and Java Oawfurd, 
and Imll-a-do/eu young lordlings whom you have stuck down in Downing 
Stiect, to tiausfer from eighteenpenny pamphlets to official foolscap, gilt- 
edged and skewered down with green ribbon at the corners, the verba mu - 
yhsttounH. Yes, yes, < uiqur. in svd at tv eredendum cstl But you’ve lost 
one great card of this pack, I hear. ’Tis said Whateley has come oyer to 
us as to Church Proieriv, since Lord Grey transmogrified him into 
an Archbishop, in reward of Ids demonstration of the non-divine origin of 
tin* Christian Sabbath. 

juitrkv. 

You have been naming some of what l used to consider my best hands; 
and really now, arc you not, you Tories, a sadly unreasonable set of people V 
Why, you had every thing your own way for half a century on end nearly; 
and having, as von must admit, failed to make this country what- such .a 
country ought ere now to have been, here, are you, man and mother’s sou 
of you, grumbling at the notion of any thing so out of the course of nature 
as that we poor Whigs, Economists, aud so forth, should have, if it were 
but for a matter of two short twelvemonths, the opportunity of manufac- 
turing laws and archbishops after our own fancy ! Why won’t you let us 
lm\e ’something like a fairish trial Y Your system ended, all the world ac- 
knowledge, in a cruel had state of things. Why not pussess your souls in 
patience for a little, and see what’s to be the upshot of ours T In equity, 
in honour, in charity, by every sanction to which enlarged minds owe in- 
spect, you are hound to be quiescent witnesses of the grand series of expe- 
riments, on which we have us yet barely entered. 

NORTH. 

I know very well that 1 have no claim to the title of Philosopher- I nm, 
1 must confess, altogether unable to shake off many prejudices, which 
younger, and of course wiser, men have longsince discarded m toto y A go, 
they say,, is naturally a coward ; and maybe mat’s the whole secret- BohJn 
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truth, I— damn it !— I do, my Lord,-*-! do abhor experimentalotuttings and 
carvings upon the body politic— ay, although the knife were a Weiss’s, and 
the hand that directed it a Liston’s. But here’s a junto of jolter-headed 
empirics, and they have found instruments as coarse, as they themselves 
are rash — as the subject is sensitive. 

JEFFREY. 

Come, your own government was far more liberal than you as to some 
things. Several of these same empirics were not a little in request in 
Downing Street, even before your head-quarters were shifted to another 
part of the town. 

' NORTH. 

Our head-quarters I Ah ! my dear Lord, you have me there. Tis indeed 
but owre true a tale, that we had taken enemies within our lines. Had 
it not been so, our Turres Veteres might have cost you as much trouble as 
ever the Torres Vedras did Massena. 

JEFFREY. 

Well, what would you be at ? Tory pleases you not, no, nor Whig nei- 
ther, though by your smiling you seem to say so. 

NORTH. 

I don’t like a Whig, qua a Whig, but 1 must own I have even less nfiec- 
tion for a Whiggizing Tory. What signifies it to me what set of individuals 
are in the enjoyment of salary, pension, patronage v Some set must ha\e 
them, and, considered merely as indi\ iduals, it is very likely yours are 
every whit as amiable as their predecessors. What 1 have seen, ami would 
fain hope to see again, is a government, no matter for the name it may bear, 
acting in calm contempt of cold-hearted theorists on one hand, and of hot- 
headed riotists on the other, upon the principles to which England owed 
her greatness, and to the violation of which, fioni Auyiiht 1K±> down to this 
present jollification, we have owed nothing but a regular series of declen- 
sion in every thing that goes to constitute the true health, as well as wealth, 
of a great naval, and commercial, and agricultural, and, let me add, Chris- 
tian empire. 

JEFFRl’ v. 

You seriously wish to see us recurring to the old system of Navigation 
Laws, and Prohibitory Duties— re-establishing the Protestant Ascendency 
in Ireland — upholding the East India Company in the Chirm Trade, and the 
West India Planters in the Slave Trade — re-enacting Castlereagh's Six Acts 
at home — re-adhering to the Hoiv Alliance abroad — a fresh crusade to 
re-re-re-8t.ore the Bourbons — and the indefinite prolongation of corn from 
the tight little islands, and timber and sugar from Sir Howard Douglas s 
own dear American colonies Y 

NORTH. 

’Tis true ’tie pity, and ? tis pity but ’tis true. I am even the old-world 
animal you scarcely allow a place in the corrected catalogue of Mam- 
malia !— Shall I tip you a chaunt ? 

JEFFREY. 

Any thing more agreeable could not have been suggested. 

NORTH. 

You shall judge. (Sings.) 

Air. — Come bother their buttons, quoth Tom o* the Goose. 

There were times, my Lord Jeffrey, between you and me, 

Rather blither than those we are likely to see; 

When plain folks went to church, loved and honour’d their king, 

And our hard-working farmers heard nothing of Swing. 

No groans thou were given for Tithes, Taxes, or Rent, 

* i 5 nc ^ man kindness, the poor man content, 

And though war raged without we were deaf to its din, 

Midat the heart-cheering hum of our treddlea within. 
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There fra& work mi the shore, there was wealth on the sea, 

Abroad there was glory, at home there was glee ; 

Men stuck to the counter, the shop, and the loom, 

And laugh’d at the ravings of Cobbett and Hume. 

But our Solons in place have found out, it would seem, 

All this wealth was a burden, this comfort a dream ; 

Our homes must be left for the hustings — God wot ! 

And Happiness turns on a franchise or not. 

Look after your Till was the rule till of late, 

But now ’tis, look after the Till of the State ; • 

Even our Schoolmaster’s ta’en such a fancy to roam. 

You will never by chance find him flogging at home ! 

Time was when we drank to the health of our King, 

But now we’ve discovered that isn’t the thing — 

That our rulers henceforth should have nothing to do — 

And the mob should be monarch and ministry too ! 

Time was when the Mace or the Sword of the Law 
Kept the good mania safety, the scoundrel in awe; 

Now law uuht to brickbats and bludgeons give place. 

And burning a town throws new light on the case. 

Are we richer, or better, or happier now ? 

Sits life with its troubles more light on our brow? 

Does plenty flow in with the u Minister’s Plan'r” — 

Does Man look more kind or more loving on Man ? 

Is the Hum of our Engines more loud ? Do we see 
More ships in the harbour, more ploughs on the lea ? 

Will flags and processions pay weavers their hire. 

Or a vote lay a log on the labourer’s fire ? 

Oh ! not — till the spirit of change shall be laid, 

Till the limbs re-acknovvledge the rule of the head; 

Till each honest Reformer shall Htoop to the art 
Of reforming his own rotten borough — the Heart 

Tilt banish’d Religion and Faith shall return, 

And bright in our bosoms old^Loyalty burn, 

Till Labour and Confidence walk side by side, 

And Reverence sit in the place of Whig Pride ; — 

Will the clouds of distress that o’ershadow our sky. 

Like mists of the morning, break up and blow by; 

Our tumults, our terrors, our sufferings cease, 

And Plenty come smiling, sweet daughter of Peace! ( Lights a cigar .) 

J KIT REV. 

Superbly sung ! inimitable ! But am I to take all this for the bona fide 
sentiments of niy venerable bass ? 

north. 

In prose or in verse, ( though these fairish stanzas are none of mine, my 
Lord) in sobriety or in civilation— l am the same Kit, and these flr© my dog- 
mata. Put them in your pipe and smoke them. 

JEFFREY. 

Well, ’tis amusing, however. ( Lights a cigar.) To speak fairly* my Worthy 
old friend, 1 should almost ns soon have expected to find myself discussing 
& third bottle of claret with the Homo Gaudatus of Monboddo ! 

north. 

Well, I don’t despair of having a tolerable tstll yet. There’s Lord Grey 
himself now — why, before the French rascals m&dft this row of theirs, and 
the Duke Was turned out, he himself had shewn pregnant symptoms of an 
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inclination to join me. He made a capital speech in the House of Lords 
upon the Currency, fltad*teiwther on the Com Laws— for both of which, if 
1 remember, your Review skelped him soundly, and perhaps, although he 
has been obliged to cushion his orthodox notions as to some points, until 
he began to feel himself warm in his seat, now that ho has carried his Re- 
form Bill he may find leisure and courage to deserve another of your joba- 
tions— or rather, I cry ye mercy, of Macvey’s. 

JEFFREY. 

Impossible, my dear sir, impossible. The Government are juntas much 
pledged note to emancipate blacky and wheat, and tea and timber, as they 
were a couple of years ago to demolish Old Sarum, and enfranchise Wap- 
ping. You must e’en make up your mind to what's inevitable. 

NORTH. 

*Tis a Christian duty, my Lord. You begin, then, with the Corn? 

JEFFREY. 

You throw out a Vesuvian whiff! Ma^culloch is clear for that. 

NORTH. 

Aye, and he’s a Galloway laird too, I’ve heard— no doubt 

“ a fair domain, 

If purple heath were golden grain,” 


JEFFREY. 

Poh 1 Lord Milton, who has better things to look after than a moor farm 
in Galloway, is just as clear for the change as the Professor. 

NORTH. 

I can better understand a man with a fifty thousand a-year estate being 
willing to see such an experiment tried, than the name conundrum finding 
its way into the deep brain of your moderate landholder — and I take it for 
granted you*re not going to work without carrying your own portion of tho 
Squirearchy along with you. I wonder what they expect. 

JEFFREY. 

As far as I have observed, there’s a very general impression both among 
our country gentlemen and their farmers, that if the tithe were got rid of, 
the Corn Laws might be abolished without any very serious risk 'either for 
rents or profits. 

NORTH. 

If that’s the view in favour with your agricultural supporters, we may ex- 
pect, I presume, to see the Church Reform run neck and shoulder with the 
corn affairs r 


JEFI itn . 

Have you read Lord Henley ? See what Peers brother-in-law, and a 
judge of the land, and ati earnest disciple of the godly, says on litis sub- 
ject. 

NORTH. 

Aye, I’ve aeon all that, and perpended it too. He means well, no man 
better, I dare say, and his pamphlet is written with extraordinary ability. 
You may well plume yourselves on having got such an ally. If he sees you 
safe^o Hounslow, you’ll reach Windsor Without much trouble. But don’t 
flatter yourself that Lord Henley speaks his brother-in-law’s creed as to this 
business. 1 can tell you, if you calculate on that, you are a good league out 
of vour reckoning. Peel knows he made one mistake— and he’s not the 
man to err twicii in the same direction. 

JEFFREY. 

I wonder that you, a stanch Presbyterian as you call yourself, should 
be so much concerned for the possible rending of tlio rochet ! 

J# . NORTH. 

PFtffltarOTt&n as I am in Scotland, I should have been a sterling Episco- 
patiaM^f warrant you, had the lijtcp fjg&pto me on t’other side of the silver 
jjgpd. We have got our owo^stifti bare, and no wise man would wish 
Wmoe it tampered with now. They { tSi^S v 4herrs, and so far from wishing"# 
MfBfl it changed to be nearer our pattern, I confess, if I were to counte- 
Wfrynny change in such things at ail, it Would be in the contrary line, 
my Lord. 
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JEFFREY. , , 

What ! patronise the shovel-hat here ? are you in earnest ? 

NORTH. 

Not I — but I’m free to say I had rather, iF I must choose between two 
changes, see a sprinkling of mitre here, than an abolition, or even an hu* 
imitation of it yonder. 

JEFFREY. 

Don’t be alarmed. Wc sha’n’t go to work quite so sweepingly as you 
seem to anticipate. Modification, not abolition, is our motto both in church 
and state. 

NORTH. 

Doubtless— but at that rate it will be some time before the squires and 
the farmers have? the full enjoyment of that grand innovation, which is to 
enable the latter to compete on equal terms with the serfs of Pomerania, 
ami the. former to bo as sure of the chariot and pair as an Earl Fitzwilliam, 
if you leave him his laud at all, is of his coach and six. 

JEFFREY. 

I have understood the Pomeranians arc a very comfortable peasantry*. 

NORTH. 

Not a doubt of it— I know them and their country well— and the Eng- 
lish farmer will learn hy-and-bye to be very comfortable too, with a ptg- 
Htye for a house, a sheepskin for a jacket, and sour cabbage for a dinner. 
To walk barelegged in wooden shoes hardens the muscular system, and, jn 
point of fact, a man with the Plica Pol 'mica may be considered as inde- 
pendent of a hat. 

jniPREV. 

11a! ha! tis very possible that both squires and farmers may be obliged 
to come down a peg or two. I admit all that, though there’s no use telling 
them so just at present. But. what can he done 't The manufacturing towns 
are the repositories of the intelligence, the activity, and above all, of the 
physical strength of the nation ; and we must do what those places consi- 
der necessary for their comfort. We have no choice. 

NORTH. 

That’ ft honest, however. The agricultural population, nevertheless, still 
outnumbers the operative, three to one, at the least — and I have yet to 
leern that the manufacturer is generally speaking, of more importance in the 
wale ot intellect than the squire, or even the laird ; or that the activity of 
the' most strenuous weaver exceeds that of his cousin, 

“ Albeit his name be Roger, 

That drives the groaning cart,”— 

or.that, if you come to physical strengh, one 

“ Brawny, bainie, ploughman chid” 

of the old cut., would think he had earned another cog for bis supper, 
having adorned the pericranium of the President and Committee of any 
Mechanics’ Institute that over the Gorbals rejoiced in, with as many bumps 
of or-ity and iwi Liveness ns ever delighted a turnipologist in a tour through 
Sweden. 

JEFFREY. 

The agriculturists are a scattered generation — the upper ranks of them 
proud as Lucifer, on their little dunghills; and the lower, 1 mean in Eng- 
land, in ii brutal state of mental obfuscity. They read little that can tend 
to enlighten them cither as to the theory of government, or the true doctrine 
of wages and profits. They have more pleasure in some old baSad»^pw» of 
Robin Hood and Little John, than in the most elaborate demonstration of an 
economical problem. They have more respect for a crumbling cathedral 
than the neatest factory that ever diffused, population and occupation 
through a district lying within the oolitic range. They spend their winter 
.evenings over Fox’s Martyrs, and such like trumpery, well calculated to 
nurse and. keep warm their great grandmother’ horror of Loi>d Peter ; 
crazy highflying lumber about the Grand Rebellion-*— for so, in spite of Nu- 
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gent and Macauley, they still will call it; the Hymns of Bishop Ken, the 
homilies of Jeremy Taylor, Banyan's Pilgrim's Progress, Buchan’s Domes- 
tic Medicine, the Lamentable Tragedy of Arden of Feversham, Histories of 
the Peninsular War drawn from English sources, and the annual prophecies 
of Francis Moore, physician ; — are these the people you compare, as to in- 
tellectual rank and condition, with the liberal ana wed-informed mechanic# 
of our great marts of industry and ingenuity— 

NORTH. 

Who abominate a cathedral, or even a parish church, discuss in debjjflfg 
clubs, much a la Speculative, whether Cromwell or Bonaparte waiRhe 
purer patriot, take in the twopenny numbers of the Philosophical Diction- 
ary, consider the Corn Law Rhymes as better poetry than the Cottar's 
Saturday Night — have been used to reverence no Book of Books cpdte so 
highly as that which gladdens human optics, according to Byron's profane 
description — 

“ In healing wings of saffron and of blue.” 

JEFFREY. 

Personal again, North. But 1 protest I can scarcely hear what you say, 
for these scoundrels under the window. That infernal hurdy-gurdy !— 
how come you to let the ragtag and bobtail into your pleasure ground ? 

NORTH. 

We seldom steek our yetts here — ’tis a pleasure to me to see the HJt 
weans puin’ govvans on the green — But these, 1 suppose, are some of the 
gentry that have been drawing your lordship's carriage through the village. 

JEFFREY. 

Devil a bit did any of them drag my carriage, I can tell ye. For God's 
sake, turn out the ragamuffins. They’ll split my head with their squawling 
— There again ! 

BALLAD-SINGERS ( Without .) 

“ The Whigs think they are grand and great. 

But O ! they're proud and idly gaudy. 

How much unlike the. manly gait 
Of Aytoun, our dear Union Laddie 1" 

CHORUS OF TEN-FOUNDERS. 

“ O my charming Union Laddie, 

Our meet and graceful Union Laddie : 

What man would e’er a Whig compare 
With Aytonn, our dear Union Laddie !*’ 

north. 

There’s a good tenor among them — hark again. 

n ALL AD-SINO ERS. 

° The Whigs humbug and speak ye fine, 

Though in their hearts they scorn and hate ye. 

But Aytoun is the genuine, 

'Tis he’s the proper clean potaty.” 

CHORUS OF TEX-POUNDLRS. 

“ O my charming Union Laddie, 

My sweet delightful Union Laddie; 

No paltry sham, but the real yam, 

Is Aytoun, our dear Union Laddie.*' 


JEFFREY. 

TER is itfnBy too bad — why — Mr North, I say— 

BALLAD-SINGERS. 

M Then when the Parliament’s dissolved, 
Which it's said 'twill be before November, 
With heart and soul we’ve all resolved 
“ Aytoun he shall be the people’s member.” 
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cironus of ten-pounders. 

“ 0 my charming Union Laddie, 

My darling comely Union Laddie; 

A plumper vote we’ll each allot, 

To Aytoun, our dear Union Laddie.*' 

JEFFREY. 

Was ever such ingratitude ! Confound this canaille ! 

MULl.ioN ( from the window above.) 

I say, you honest carle with the hurdy-gurdy — and you, my fine fellow in 
the leathern apron, the old gentleman of the house is in a wry ice hie way, 
and you’ll clean worry him if you go on at this rate. Come now, my good 
lads, here’s a gold sovereign to drink Mr North’s health at Lucky Mac- 
Learie’s, and so be off with you all, hag and baggage. 

IMI.IMD-MNCKRS 

God bless your honour — God bless his worship ! wc wadna hae incon- 
venienced him for the saul o’ us, if we had kenned he was anywise waikly. 

FIRST TEN-PO UNDER. 

We’ll drink the auld gentleman’s health wi’ all the heart i* the waurld. 
Tell him, wi’ oor best coamplimeuts, we war only aereuauding “ the unfor- 
tunit clause.” 

SIX ON D TEN * POL 1 N DE U . 

We hae nae objections till a Tory, gif he he’s a gude landlord, and a 
friend to the puir. Maister North’s chaiacter’s weel kenned, and we lioup 
he’ll see mony a blytlie day yet. 

THIRD TEN-POUNDER. 

What ! is this Christoph i r’s policy ? lie’s a grand auld cock. Can he aye 
tide his horn at a Nodes yet Sr 

ML LLION. 

Aye, my braw child, it will be ill indeed wi* him when he canna do that 
— ' wheesht— (sings.) 

Mynheer Van Dnnk, 

Though he never is drunk, 

Sips his brandy and w ater gaily ; 

He quenches his thirst 
With two quarts of the first, 

To a pint ot the latter daily — 

Singing, Oh ! that a Dutchman’s draught could be 
As deep as the rolling Zuyder Zee. (bis.) 

There now. I’ve given you stave for stave — good night, and joy be wi* 
ye a’ — Now, don’t meddle with the Lord Advocate’s carriage, you little 
tinkler ! — 

HURDY-GURDY. 

Come awa, ye ne’er-do-weels ! Huzzah! huzzah ! huzzah ! North and 
Nodes for c\er ; hurrah ! 

JEFFREY. 

Had I not reason to say that I am an ill used man ? 

$ NORTH. 

Thus it is, you see, my friend. Modification's your motto— but Abolition 
outbids you. Hear glorious John ! 

“ O had’st thou been content to serve the crown 
With virtues only proper to the gown ! 

O had the rankness of the soil been freed 
From cockle, that oppress’d the noble seed ! 

But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand, 

And Fortune’s ice prefers to Virtue’s land ; 

Disdain’d the golden fruit to gather free, 

And lent the crowd his arm to shake the tree. 

Almighty Crowd ! that shortens all dispute. 

Power is its essence, wit its attribute ; 
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But thou, nor those thy faction’s arts engage, 

Shall reap the harvest of rebellious rage. 

Insatiate as the barren womb or grave, 

When flattery pauses, shall that cease to crave ?” 

JEFFREY. 

So you are willing to identify yourselves with the Tories of Charles the 
Second’s time ? — thank ye. 

NORTII. 

Xo more than you to identify yourself with Acldtophel — but human na- 
ture’s human nature still, and as sure as Cromwell plucked the bauble from 

before Leuthal, we shall ere long see some out-and-outer union-man re- 
place even on the Woolsack your illustrious friend, who now 
w Bends the black brows that keep the Peers in awe. 

Shakes the full-bottomed wig, ami gives the nod of law.” 

Hang me — if this Aytoun carries his election, 1 sec no reason why he 
should despair of being Advocate as well. Tis all on the cards. 

J RFFREY. 

Psha! The Radicals could never make a ffovrmmont. They are well 
enough in their own place; but depend upon it we Khali know how to keep 
them there. IN T ow we’ve bought off Hobhouse, there’s scarcely a man of 
any talent left among them. 

NORTH. 

Of talent ? Can you sincerely dispute the extraordinary talents of Daniel 
O’Connell, or Richard Shicl, or Joseph Hume, or, for you need not limit 
your glance to those already in the house, of such people as the editor of the 
Examiner, or your old antagonist and victim the Bone* grubber? 

JRFFR1.Y. 

Why, ns there’s no doubt the Church goes bodily in Ireland, I’m not in the 
least afraid of Sbiel, who is a gentleman in all respects, and will, that job 
over, gradually melt into our own temperature. O’Connell, if lie goes on 
at this rate, will get his neck into a noose, and there’s an end of him ! Jo- 
seph Hume is a wealthy man, mid besides wants a baronetcy, and perhaps 
wo may think of office in Ink case, which he would no more refuse than did 
“ my boy Hobbio.” Eonblauquo I admit to he a very ahJe fellow, and much 
regret I didn’t find him out a few years ago, to nail him to the Edinburgh 
Review, where he would have been more useful than even Tom Macaijlev, 
1 suspect. He too, however, is a gentleman, and, therefore, however he 
may foam away just now, 1 do’nt despair of seeing liirn veer round on a seat 
at, the Board of Control, or the like, some pretty morning. As to Cobhctt 
— his influence is no longer what it was. He never recovered, though I say 
it, the lashing 1 crave him in the Review. His Register no longer brings him 
L.60 a-week, which I think it was at one time proved to do in the King’s 
Bench — lie is not in any very formidable degree of credit hodtr — and Cob- 
bett’s aging now. 

NORTH. 

As to the matter of age, I believe lie may be half-way or thereabouts 
between yourself, my dear Lord, and your humble servant — who has not 
yewlost all his teeth. Whether his Register lias fallen off in the article of 
h-alc within the last twenty years, more or Jess than oilier periodical w^ks 
of eminence, the Edinburgh Review for example, I can’t tell— all such eon- 
eeins are subject to fluctuation. But, without at all disputing that your capi- 
tal article, which you have so much reason to remember with pride and 
satisfaction — perhaps indeed the very ablest out of mere literature that 
ever dropped from your goosequill-— without disputing that that most admi- 
rable paper did its work at the time, and for years keptCobbett at low water, 
in quart-era .whore he had, before it appeared, begun to make considerable 
demonstrations — allow me to ask your Lordship, whether you preserve any 
very exact re collects on of what the principal practical jyorfr, bearing, purpose, 

substance, tendency, and so forth, of that highly important, truly patriotic, 
eminently satisfactory, and splendidly eloquent expose in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, then dominant, really was ? 

JEFFREY* 

I preserve but a slight reminiscence of theoourse I adopted in my chew-up 
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of the old scoundrel. The object generally was neither more nor lege than to 
convince the people of. England that William Cobbett was, though a vigor- 
ous sort of lampooner, an inconsistent politician, and, in the midst of noisy 
pretences to patriotism, almost to exclusive patriotism, the advocate of doc- 
trines in essence diametrically hostile to the true interests of the mass of the 
community. 1 believe 1 established my points too, and that you do me 
merely justice in saying, that K severely damaged the ragamuffin in many 
quarters where lie had begun with his cursed blarney to muke something 
like an impression. 

NORTH. 

All great authors are modest, and their modesty is in nothing more con- 
spicuous than in the imperfect recollection which, after the lapse of a few ; 
years, they occasionally retain even of their own chefs-d'ceuvre. You really 
don't remember, then, the prime argument, I mean material, of your Phi- 
lippic in (Job belt am ? < ' 

JEFFREY. 

Not I, my dear North. I’m not like the old quiz in the play, who was 
always reading “ Uncle’s own works." ^ 

NORTH. 

The last man in the world that any body would suspect of it. Come, 
now, fill a huge Homeric bumper of red wine, rich and blameless — that's the 
thing, thankye — and know that your immortal article, all but the headpiece, 
which was flourish, and the tailpiece, which was ferocious abuse, consisted 
of a clear, logical, analytical examination, and triumphant, philosophical, 
unanswerable refutation of the then current arguments for Parliamentary 
Reform ; of which same identical arguments your Lordship’s speech in 
the House of Commons, in seconding Lord Johnny Russell’s great motion 
of the first of March 1831, was, whether well or ill received in St Stephen’s, 
a really hiilliant, compact, and nervous resume, ri face i amen to, and hath. 

JEFFREY. 

This cigar is impracticable — PeuMre— hut you’ll admit, that what might 
he absurd then, might possibly be, notwithstanding, a very fair argument 

\uU 1 

NORTH. 

Of course . — tvmporu wulnntur et nos mutamnr in illis. Here's the box — 
please yourself. I am not recalling this fact with the slightest intention of 
disparaging the arguments which you proved to he worthless when you 
were a uiuu of foity, anil proved to be. golden gospel at the liper age of 
fi tty- nine— no idcaso preposterous could ever hate entered my brain. No 
— 1 was hot thinking of any trashy artjimentum ad hominem — a thing I de- 
spise, though you. hy-ihe-bye, did not, when you, on that very occasion, re- 
proached Cobbett with huviug been at an earlier period of liis life a pro- 
tege of YVyndharn, and a trumpeter of Pitt. No — 1 was not adverting in 
invidiam to your Loidship, but only in tarurem to the public — the popu- 
hicc — w hat you call the people— in short, these same huzzaing Ten-Pound- 
ers — or rutiier the nine-pounders, and the seven-pounders, and the five, 
and the three, and the two, and the one, and the no-pounders, who being 
ail in their opinion as wise men, and as valuable citizens as any Ucn- 
Thousand Pounder within the four seas, must, of course, be presumed to 
have studied the Edinburgh Review ab initio , and not unlikely to be now 
comparing the articles of its golden age, witli your Lordship’s Parliament- 
ary speeches of 1831, quite as unceremoniously as your Lordship did Cob- 
bett’s Registers of 1807, with Cobhett’s Porcupines of 1794. 

JEFFREY. * 

Why, the public of the time you allude to approved of my article, and 
the public of last year took a much more favourable view of my Speech 
than the House of Commons seemed to do— so that 1 am somewhat at a 
loss to follow you. 

NORTH. 

Have patience, my dear Lord Advocate— Tell me now, however what 
5 k your real opinion of Cobbett as a writer £ 

JEFFREY. 

Poh!— Extremely clever, but unconscionably coarse— terse, but tauto- 
logical— great nerve, but no variety— occasionally humorous, but never 
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witty— with not one glimpse of power oyer either the gentler or the loftier 
passions of our nature, possessing certainly a brutal coal-hammer energy 
for stirring up the slumbering ferocity of the clodhopper — the Swift of the 
Chaw-bacons— perhaps the Tyrtteus of the Rick-gang— the worthy cham- 
pion of the Ballot-Box and the Sponge. 

NORTH. 

The Ballot Box and the Sponge ! ! Cobbett, or no Cobbett, those twain 

will go together. 

JEFFREY. 

What, do you tremble even tor the per cents ? My dear Mr North, we've 
not finished our third bottle ! 

• NORTH. 

I believe your Lordship holds a good deal of stock ? 

'■ JEFFREY. 

Why, yes, — I believe I may have somewhere about L.0U.OO0 in the three’ 
per cents ; but, to be sure, you won*!, consider that as a heavy stake. You’re 
Croesus, I know. 

NORTH. 

Sixty thousand's a sum not to be sneezed at as times go. I had about 
as much in that book two years ago, but 1 thought it as well to sell out, 
and have now invested it, one-half in Russian debentures, and t’other in 
American Canal Shares. 1 am now endeavouring to get rid of my laud in 
Kilkenny, aud mean, if I can find a purchaser, which I doubt, to put the 
proceeds into the Bank of Amsterdam. *Ti* an old rule not to have all 
one's pullet-sperm in one basket, i have a fair estate, you know, in Ross- 
shire, and that, with this little rus in Ur be here, my old pew in the Grey- 
friars, and so forth, 1 think quite enough to retain in that pmtir.ular creel 
which your Lordship will, ere Jong, (jure to defend totis vinbus against 
rather more Lag-fanciers than Mr William Cobbett. 

JUT it FA . 

Psha! Haven't I told you already that Gridiron's quite gone by? He’s 
riot the old Hector now, man— as 1 said before, we did his business in the 
Edinburgh. 

NORTH. 

Most certainly — to my mind nothing could be more conclusive — but 
wasn't it of the Ten and No-pounders we were talking? 

JEFFREY. 

Well, and what if it were so? Confound Cobbett! lies in the Valley of 
Jehobhaphau 

north. 

Not a bad location for a loter of dry bones, Lord Advocate — but to be 
serious. The se\ere«t thrashiii? ever Cobbett had was, it is admitted on 
all sides, your hi tide against Ins B donning Registers. Now, if one puts 
oneself iuto the position of a No- pounder, and considers that your Lordship's 
best .speech in Parliament was neither more nor less than a translation of 
those same Registers out. of the old-fashioned English of Daniel Defoe ami 
Dean Tucker, into the more elegant British of the Speculative Society of 
Edinburgh, how is it possible not to suspect that the No- pounder may be 
iudiued to say to himself/* Como, old Cobbett'snow allowed to have been 
iu the ri c ’ht o'£ for once ?” 

JEFFREY. 

My dear Mi North, inuBt I again remind you that the times were totally 
changed ? 

NORTH. 

My dear Lord, 'Tis not me you’re to deal with — 'tin the No-pounder — the 
very pnuwt that has jun been splitting our ears with this Aytoun, who, I 
humbly presume, will be worthy to tie Cobbett’s shoelatch on the same 
day that his predecessor George* Brodie draws a character lit to be priuted 
on the same page with one ol Clarendon’s. 

You quite forget The Bill, North— your No-pounder’s no go, man. 

NORTH. 

1 m not sure that lie’ll turn out to be no come, though. 
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> JEFFREY* 

Walt well, make your best of your beast Hollo! another magnum 
Scheduled! 


NORTH. 

One more, then ?— or shall we have a cheerer ? 

JEFFREY. 

You were always celebrated for your whisky. I don’t mind trying a 

tumbler, ere I start, ° 

north (rings?) 

That’s right. I have some prime stuff from Mull at present on the tap, 
and I’m glad to see you have not been Englilied out of this at least. (Enter 
Mackay, with tray , $c.) Put your thumb where Pin to tftop. Another lump 
of sugar ? Pve lemons in the house, if you would like a touch of the acid, 
my Lord. 

JEFFREY. 

No, thank ye— my stomach won’t stand that sort of thing nowadays* 

This is a superb elixir, my friend. 

NORTH. 

And now I’ll mix another for myself. (Sings.) 


Foin de ces gens que tout depite, 
Qui veulent singer ll&raclite . 
Leur systeme n’est pas le mien. 
Car je ne m’attriste de lien. 


Dans son inevitable trappe 
Si bientot la mort nous attrappe,-— 
Si nous devous mourir domain, 
Meitons-nous gaiment en chemin. 


JEFFREY. 

Euge ! Euge ! Here’s true High Church Philosophy for you I 

NORTH. 

High Church or Laigh Kirk — Jet’s have riaething against John Barleycorn. 
But rc venous a nos man to ns. What were we upon V— Aye, aye, Cobbett. 

JEFFREY. 

Sink the old monster — finish your song, my hero. 

NORTH. 

By-nnd-bye. What 1 wanted to ask you was, whether it never struck 
you as a possible ca*e, that, Cobbett being now ascertained to liave been in 
the right in the main as to the great question of our time, the fact of his 
doctrine on that head having ultimately obtained so signal a triumph 
over that which, down to the eleventh hour, was yours, might have a 
tendency to buttress him up as to other points? He has, after all, a con- 
foundedly pithy style of urging his heresies on the vulgar ear; and I’m 
borry to say, L can fancy him turning this raft* tg of your Lordship's to some 
account, when the Ballot and the Sponge come to be on the table as promi- 
nently us we have of late seen Lord Dm ham’s blessed Schedules. As to the 
Corn question, he will work you the devil’s own delights, 1 calculate. % 

JKFFREV . 

I have given up reading his trash for years past — What’s his plan as to 
the corn 'i 

NOR'i li. 

Why, he’s not of the opinion of the squires and farmers you, spoke oF, 
that our agriculture could stand its ground fairly against Poland if the tithes 
were but put on a diminishing regimen, lie has a deeper notion of the dif- 
ficulties of the case, and suggests a bolder course. 

JEFFREY. 

Would he kick out the actual incumbents ? What a savage I 

NORTH. 

Rather more than that, lie says to the Chaw-bacons — Here’s a little island 
containing a thousand acres, on each of which acres more or Isbh, a sturdy 
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clodhopper can easily raise as much as clothes himself, his wife, and five 
children, in comfortable drugget, and fills their bellies three times a-day 
with whacking rashers, and huge slices of wheaten bread, and deep draughts 
of milk and beer. They, however, take it into their heads that it would be 
a fine thing to turn one of their number, his Joan, and IttMUJacky, and so 
forth, into a gentleman, a lady, and so on. They, therefore, squeeze them- 
selves into narrower compass each family of them, in order that a hundred 
acres may be at their command whereupon to build an elegant house for 
the future squire, enclose a park, a garden, &c. &i\ &c. aud establish liim 
there en Seigneur . They then hind themselves to give him thenceforth 
at Ladvday and L&MP&s> each man of them, k certain proportion of the pro- 
duct of his own industry— say one-half. 

JEFFREY. 

What a theory of the origin of rent ! 

NORTH. 

Most absurd— but hear him out. Presently the squire’s second lad, 
Jem, grows up, and the squire makes a scholar of him, aud these excellent 
clodhoppers are seized with a strong desire to have Jem planted among 
them as a parson. ’Tis a shame that so line an island should be the only 
oae that has not a single shovel-hat upon it, and Puoon Jem they will have. 
So they pave off another fifty acres for a Rectory glebe, and His agreed that 
over and above the monies paid at Lammas and Ladyday to the old squire, 
the value of every tenth sheaf, pig, aud so forth, shall be in all time 
coining paid with like regularity to Jem ; aud the squire is delighted, and 
Jem is overjoyed, and sits down in the Rectory fully detei mined to remain 
all his days among these good clodhoppers, unless he is ottered a glebe of 
sixty acres, and more sheaves and pigs, in some other island. Now mark, 
quoth Cob lie tt, the result. Before these doings, it had been an old custom 
for a great man called a king u> send every year into the island, and claim 
of the people a certaiu number of shear rs, which they freely admitted lie, 
had a good right to, because he kept a ship with armed men on board ex- 
pressly for the purpose of guarding their island, and preventing any black- 
guard fellows from other islands coming and pillaging their fields and barns 
lor them. But presently when the kiiiifs messenger come*, it begins to 
be found a matter of some difficulty to get the sheaves together for him ; 
and by-ami-bye, after much consideration, it occurs to the poor people, 
that perhaps this difficulty may be connected in some way with their indul- 
ging themselves in such expensive luxuries as a squire aud a parson, and 
from Jess to more, it gets to be generally the opinion about the place, thel 
the only plan will be to turn the squire into a clodhopper like themselves 
again, and send Jem away to some island where the folks can afford better 
to keep up the shovel hat. This, concludes the patriarch, is tin* whole 
secret. England is this little island. The squire i* the whole body of 
lords and gontlemeu, and Jem’s sliovel-hat stands for every thing from whin 
they call the Bishop or Archbishop of Canterbury down to Parson Trulli- 
ber, my next door neighbour at Barn- Elms, Surrey. 

.11,1! ttl.V. 

Artid you think so meanly of our countrymen as to fancy that stuff like 
this can go down with them ? What! reduce the whole population to a 
ba*e level of mere animal wants and wishes Y Banish all the grace of man- 
ners, the elegance of leisure, the stimulus of ambition, the humanizing in- 
fluence* of religion, morality, science, and literature ? My dear sir, thin is 
a sort of 1 topia that will never rind many to covet it ! 

NORTH. 

I hope no!; but ouly when you write Tin: artk lk smashing it to pieces, and 
abusing Lobbett up hill and down dale, for inventing such u pestilent bundle 
of trash, mid wondering that he should be able to sell even a weekly dozen 
of pamphlets filled with such beastlinesses, what will his answer be ? You 
railed at me just as bitterly a few years ago for saying that there was uo 
horoughuiongeriiig, and that to call that sort of thing property % 
W«S an insult to common sense, and yet you have lived to get yourself turned 
from Archy Constable’s paragraph-nibber into a Learned Loid, with five 
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thousand a-ypnr, public money, simply and entirely by coming round to my 
opinion, and shouting out that borougnmongering was as bad as Babylon in the 
Revelation, and that a man might as well pretend to property in the moon 
as in the tree of Saruni or the mound of Gat ton. Wait a little, good clodhop- 
pers, this fine fellow lias turned once — do you continue to show a fixed reso- 
jutiou to got ria botli of parson Jem and the squire— and lie’ll turn again. 
He* s a clever gemnmn at bottom, and can see how the wind aits as well as 
another. * 

jurair. 

( ome, you’ll admit that if old (’obbett sports such nonsense as you have 
been talking about, he is quit© alone in doing ho. The liberal press is all 
right, at> to the necessity of guarding sacredly the right® of property. 

NORTH. # 

Hogging your Lonlihip'b pardon — the two lionestest and peihanf? ablest 
oi your ou u Mvt’a newspapeis are much nearer < ' obbett’ s way of thinking 
than your Lordship's. The Morning ( ’hrouicle secs no property in tithes, and 
is clearly of opinion that the little island would do very well without the 
squire too. The Examiner openly proclaims war against both Jem and 
his papa — and not very covertly against a higher incumbent still. The 
Westminster Review is vviittenb) the same people, 1 perceive, and preaches 
the same doctrines. 

i i.n ri \ . 

None of these, 1 am sure, ever talk of the sponge v 

NORTH. 

No— not yet— at least not very distinctly — but when Jem and the Squire 
begin to he alarmed, pci haps thy may suggest that the sponge would 
answer the clodhopper’s purpose quite as well as what these folk do now 
talk of— at all events they might he ready to lend a hand, in ease they were 
deprived of their present situations, in making jour sixty thousand pounds 
in the tin ee percents look blue, with ns little ceiemonyns you have alieody 
exhibited in turning my ancestral parchments in umitatu dc Bos* into the 
sere and jellow leaf. 

n J I Hf v . 

If this soit of tiiiug goes on, the cnutitiy’b done for. But at all events, 
you will never blame me for what I never anticipated — do not now anti- 
« ipntc— and if it ever should happen, would have as much reason as your* 
sell to deplete v 

N OKI II. 

I’m close on eighty-— and sha’n't see probably oven you) play out, far less 
the afterpiece. Rut if my ghost should chance in those days to revisit <Jhe 
glimpses of the moon, I’m sure it could be with no disposition to blame any 
person of youi Lordship's excellent natural character, and sincere, however 
mistaken zeal, foi the scivice of your country and your kind. T might per- 
haps laugh u little at the ex-Duke of Devonshire — but really, really, 1 should 
he much concerned about your three* per cents. 

JCTTRKV . 

Come now, Noith, ’tia easy for you to stand by and laugh or gioan,as the 
mood supgestfi, at what’s going on — but what would you do if you were ift 
my position? What in God’s name can I do ’ * 

NORTH. 

1 don’t just see why I, that gave you so many warnings not to get into 
this scrape, should be called upon to help you out of it, either by tongue, 
or pen, or poker ; but one thing 1 should imagine is plain enough — name- 
ly, that you should no longer neglect wholly and entirely your personal du- 
ties as chief law-officer for Scotland. 1 * * 

ir.CFRlV. 

What r prosecute citizens for the over free expression of honestly main- 
tained political opinions " 

NORTH. 

1 don’t say that— but surely, if you really lament, and would fain arrest, 
the progress of sayings and doings directly hostile to the very principle and 
essence of social order, you ought not to suffer the Scotch newspapers to 
VOL, XJftll, NO, CC. 2 y 
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revel week after week in the luxury of coupling the government you make 
a part of with the cause of anarchy. 

JEFFREY. 

What is it you’re looking for It 

NORTH. 

O, I’ve got it. ’Tis only the last Dundee newspaper. Will you do me 
the favour to put on your spectacles and read this report of a public dinner 
held last week in that fine city ? There — begin with the Chairmans speech 
on proposing the healths of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

JEFFREY. 

The Chairman ? Who is lie ? 

NORTH. 

Just the same most respectable Mr Christie, citizen and banker ! that was 
chairman of your Lordship’s committee in Bonny Dundee, at the time when 
you stood against Donald Ogilvie. Head, my Lord, read. 

JFFFRIiY (reads.) 

“ The Chairman. — ■* The next toast is, Earl Grey and his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters.’ May they never forget or undervalue the power of the millions by 
whom tlieir patriotic exertions have been rendered effectual. May they 
never forget that the measure of Reform they have accomplished, is only 
the first of a series of inroads which the people of Great Britain and Ireland 
are determined to make on institutions dictated by the spirit of feudalism, 
despotism, or aristocracy. In order to save time, and not to trench on the 
liberty of speech and special privileges of the gentlemen who are to follow, 
I shall merely hint at certain inroarts , which 1 have no doubt the Ih it tsh peo- 
ple are determined to make on cnsting institutions. M e all know that the de- 
claration of Wellington against Reform hurled him from power. Earl 
Grey’s administration succeeded : and being based on public opinion — being 
supported by the good-will of the millions — he lias withstood the fiercest 
assaults of a desperate faction. On a late occasion, the enemy enjoyed a 
momentary triumph, which made them almost frantic with joy; but their 
jov was short-lived. (Cheers.) Although the King would have bestowed 
his confidence on Wellington, he found out that the people were differently 
minded. Yes, the majesty of the people neier appeared to more advantage 
than on that occasion. When the King said aye, the people said no. { Cheers.) 
The British lion uas roused and shook his mane. The voice of the people 
had no equivocal meaning t it was this — n store Lord Grey's ad min titration, 
o i a lie public may be the speedy result — (Hear! hear!; — \ co\si muvhon 
which wi; a ill ur.STiNED to bn at no in yv.\ M* date ! ( ( Jreat cheering.; The 
very significant hint was timeously taken. Karl Grey and his colleagues were 
brought back to power upon the shoulders of the people, and with their sup- 
port and assistance carried the Reform measure. But what is Reform ? 
Why, it is only and simply the means to an end. It is only an instrument put 
into our hands wherewith to work out our political salvation. I trust, by 
means of it, we shall operate a cure for many evils; for, be it remembered, 
our just grounds of complaint are neither few nor small. And it is only by 
comparing our vicious and wasteful government with a good and a cheap 
one, that the enormous disparity will appear. Does the measure rtf lUfonn 
give m that which tec want ? 1 say, no — the Union responds Su the nega- 

tive. (Hear, and cheers.) Compare the allowance to the chief magis- 
trate of the United States of America, of L.oUOO a-year, for per- 
forming efficient services— ( cheers)-— with the allowance given to ours 
ot j,, ah), 000 a-ycar, I shall not say lor what I (Hear, hear.) The 
divine, righv of kings, the privileges of aristocracy, and other fine things, 
are now tfefi understood ; and, along with his Grace of this , and my 
Lord of that , must soon come to an eud, (Hoar, hear,) ns must also the law 
of entail and the law of primogeniture. T hey must soon cease, and these 
little alterations will work wonders. (Loud cheers.) ft is only the Radi- 
cals who will bring about a radical remedy of all these and other grievan- 
CSJ* (Loud cheers.) There are no such things oil the other side of the 
Aufti&C' The profitable labourers in the national vineyard, the thews and 
smewS of the empire, who have too long been the victims of misrule, will. 
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by-and-bye, triumph over the uuprofitable* the useless, the unproductive 
labourers, the illustrious, the noble, the reverend, and right reverend, mili- 
tary, civil, and diplomatic tax-eaters of these kingdoms, who will soon be 
called to. account. (Loud cheers.) I beg to propose Earl Grey, and the 
rest of his Majesty’s Ministers.” 

NORTH. 

A magniloquent money-changer, my Lord ! 

JEFFREY. 

This will never do ! 

NORTH. 

Why, nothing the better, my friend, for coming from the very gentle- 
man whom, when you wanted to sit for those boroughs, you were but too 
liappy to have for your own chief presidium el Uulca decns . 

JEFFREY. 

Oh ! Christie, Christie ! Wherefore art thou Christie *r 

NORTH. 

This it is, my dear Lord, that gives treble authority to what this banker, 
this would-be Lafitte of Dundee, thinks fit to say on such subjects, upon 
such an occasion ; and this it is also wbicli perplexes your Lordship’s pre- 
sent position, ties up your mighty hand, and stands between the Guardian 
of Law and Order and the prompt and vigorous discharge of the most im- 
portant duties of his high, responsible, and not ill-paid office ! 

JEFFREY. 

I certainly must consult with my Deputes on this subject! 

NORTH. 

Your Deputes ! — Why, you know v ery well that the most intelligent and 
active of the set was employed diligently on your Dundee canvass— lived 
rill the while under this seditious, if not treasonable, spouter’s roof— and 
probably got joyous with him every evening for a week on end, in the mOBt 

hearty intercommunication of political sentiments. 

J EKFREY. 

That’s an old affair, now. 

NORTH. 

Yes ; but would it not bo rather awkward if the Banker, being hauled 
before our friends Mackenzie and Meadowbank, to answer for his insurrec- 
tionary diatribes, were to defend himself by sticking into the witness-box 
half a score of worthy fellow-citizens who had all partaken, in the course of 
that memorable canvass, of the patriotic punch-bibbery of the Panel and 
the Prosecutor ? — who, not being very much accustomed to share the con- 
fidential intercourse of the powers that be, might perhaps have retained, 
with Boswellian accuracy, every grave saw and modern instance that chan- 
ced to drop, then and there, from the oracular lip of your Lordship’s Bailie- 
bamming, and, peradventure, bowsyish Depute V 

JEFFREY. 

Hang the Banker !— I wonder what he wants. 

NORTH. 

Aye, find that out ; and if he has a son at the bar, be sure you make him 
your next Depute — and probably that will be chemistry sufficient *to de- 
compose his bile. And don’t be afraid of people’s saying this is truckling. 
You will only be walking in the steps of your betters. The two first very 
good things that Brougham had to dispose of, after attending to family 
duty, were given to Daniel Whittle Harvey, the ablest perhaps* and till 
then the most indefatigably ferocious of the hip-and-thigh hqroes in the 
House of Commons, and a brother of Mr Barnes of the Times. Disdain not 
the example of your “ guide, philosopher, and friend.” 

JEFFREY, 

Oh ! North, North ! If you knew but the miseries of patronage, you 
would not rub me in this line ! What with Would-be Deputes, and Would- 
be Sheriffs, and Would-be Judges, and— could you believe it? — Would-be 
Lord- Advocates, the Lord have mercy upon us ! I’m bothered entirely — 
life’s a burden. 


north (Sings*) 

“ Oh I what liad my youth with ambition to do ? 
Whv left T Amvntft, whv broke 1 my vow ? 
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O give me my sheep, and my sheep-hook restore, 

And I'll wander from love and Amyuta no more !*' 

You regret, in short, the old easy days of Craigcrook and the Blue and 
Yellow y 

JEFFREY, 

Ex profundis . O, North, 1 was never meant for this sort of thing. I 
really can’t tell you whether the Edinburgh part of the job, or the Loudon 
one, be the worst ! Here., nothing but the eternal elaim-claim-claiming of 
hungry on-hangers, old, young, and middle-aged, God knows which of the 
three the most horse-Jeechy, relieved by mad ebullitions of inobbery, which 
i cannot, dare not, meddle with ! There , that weary House, with its diabo- 
lical outwatchings of the bear, and that Peel, and that Croker, and that 
Sugden, — and that O’Connell, and that Hume, and that — 

NORTH. 

Sadler, for sixpence! He’s blowing Macauley to atoms, I see, in Leeds ! 

JEFFREY. 

AVhere the mischief did that fellow learn to speak ? He’s an orator, sir, 
a real orator, and is doing us more damage among the new constituencies 

than all the Radicals put together. 

NORTH. 

That’s your sort. Stay you in a little longer, and you’ll see who will be 
the Friends of the People ! So, the Tories, for all their sins and stupidities, 
do contrive to give you a little trouble, both in and out of Parliament, 
after all r 

JEFFREY. 

It was a aad misfortune that we had nothing for it but setting Brougham 
on the woolsack. 

NORTH. 

"Why, if I remember, the Times and Chronicle both predicted, at that 
juncture, that the Lord Advocate of Scotland would fill Brougham's place 
in the Commons. But I suppose it lakes sumo training to he a master of 
any sort of inountebankery V 

JKI'l REY. 

Had I gone up twenty or thirty years ago, my friend, I feel that I should 
have done something — But now — now — ’tis out of the question. If you 
were to take Peel or Croker, and bid them tilt with Peter Robertson or me 
in the Jury-Court, they could not look more like fish out of water, than 1 
feel myself when I glance my eye across that box-built table, and see their 
calm smiling visages. 

NORTH. 

If the Tories Ultra, and the Tories Moderate bring their now pending 
negotiations to a really satisfactory conclusion, and Peel raises the banner 
blue next spring at thejiead of a firmly compacted band, whose line has 
been distinctly traced beforehand, as to every important question likely to 
be started — if Field-Marshal Peel, I say, opens the campaign in this style, 
with such a second in command as Croker, such generals of division as 
Chauflos, Hardinge, Vyvyan, and Murray — such quarter-masters as Inglis 
and Sadler, and such a provost-marshal as Sugden — and such an army as, 
even the Ministerial prints now admit, we are like to take the ‘field with — 
and such a confounded enemy in your rear as the Radicals proper will then 
assuredly be— it is to be confessed that you may have some call to pick 
your marches, 

JEFFREY. 

Our only hope, to speak frankly, is now in your disunion. If that conti- 
nues, we shall play one section of you against the other this day, and both 
sections against the radicality the next, and Uiuh get through. And, thank 
Qod 1 such is still the general anticipation, as far as I could observe, at 
BrookesV 

, NORTH. 

vvelJ, we ve got our Brooke**’* too, it seems, now — better late than never 
-—and as to our continuing (it we are so now) disunited, I can only say, 
that if we do, we deserve to be damned, and had better make up our minds 
at once for Topliet and Gehenna ! 
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JEFFREY. 

The Ultras don’t like Peel— that’s the hltch^-that will be our salvation. 

NORTH. 

Why, the Ultras, not being idiots, can probably see just as well as you Whigs 
and Radicals have already done, that there is but one man fitted by talents, 
acquirements, station, and temper, to lead our troops with perfect certainty 
of success ; and that one man being, I presume, quite capable of understand- 
ing that the most ingenious of generals is little without a willing army in 
the day of battle — is it very unnatural to conclude, that two parties, each 
so necessary to the other’s efficiency, and each equally zealous, mind, to 
trample the common enemy into perdition, may, somehow or other, bring 
disputed specialties to a rational compromise, inter sc, ^nd act thereupon 
— until, at all events, you evacuate the citadel V I guess not, my good Lord 
Advocate — and I think, to all appearance, the only man in the Cabinet, 
whose brains would be much worth out of it, guesses pretty nearly as I 
do. Well, with L.&000 a-year to play with — to say nothing of James and 
William so snugly placed— and the House of Lords for an occasional can- 
ter, Harry Brougham might contrive to pass a pleasant enough evening of 
life’s troubled oay ! 

JEFFREY. 

Aye, and Brougham Hall is such a charming thing. You’ve no notion 
how he’s been improving. ’Tis a perfect paradise ! 

NORTH. 

A sweet situation — and, as your favourite Poet says, 

“ Those pleasant walks on Emont’s side !” — 

But I’m thinking of yourself, man. ’Tis a pity that Chief Baronship’s dish- 
ed— it would just have suited you. Charles Hope seems as fresh as a 
daisy — Boyle puts out his leg yet like a fugleman ! Well, if a Double Gown 
drops between and Christmas, you had better just put your pride in your 
pocket. * 

JEFFREY. 

I needed that hint, 1 suppose ! Oh ! North ! however we may he pro- 
gressing as mi entire nation, there’s no doubt you Tories of the. old Bel- 
haven breed have too much reason for saying that our Mother Caledonia 
is getting her sails sadly out of the wind. 1 confess, I myself can’t help 
sometimes regretting that this should be so— but ’tis probably a lingering 
prejudice of boyhood — perhaps 1 ought to say at once, a provincial hallu- 
cination. 

NORTH. 

Don’t he ashamed of it, my dear Jeffrey— while I at least am your Father 
< 'onfessor, dread no heavy penance on that score. 

JEFFREY. 

We’ve knocked up the Excise-board, and the Customs-board, and the 
Court of Exchequer ; and the Parliament House itself is losing every year 
some more of those prizes that used to attvact the upper orders. I wish to 
God these tliiugs could have been gone about less rapidly and sweepingly; 
but the upshot will no doubt be good in the main. 

‘ NORTH. * 

Whether the upsbot be mainly good, or, as I expect, entirely evil, there 
can he no doubt we owe these mutations purely to the doctors of the Whig 
Saj>ientia ; and I am sometimes tempted to think that some of them may 
already he beginning to repent of having on certain occasions permitted 
themselves to forget that they were Scotchmen before they v^eve Whigs, 
The tone of society in Edinburgh has been sinking damnably since you 
first knew it. 

JEFFREY. 

No doubt of that. None of the nobility have houses here now. Every 
laird, indeed, that can stand the expense of three months in London, thinks 
it quite necessary to cut Aukl Reekie. But how to help this ? One can’t 
say “ thus far and no farther” to London. 

north. 

But London will hy-and-bye say “ thus far and no farther” to England ; 
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^ as £ or Scotland, good-bye to that auld sang. Tim only things that, at all 
counteracted the natural influence of the change of the seat of government 
are now disappearing a t me rfW, and your children, for I have none, will see 
Auld Reekie rank below Manchester in all other respects— as much as she 
already does in the two articles of population and wealth. 

JEFF K 1ST. 

What do you anticipate for us ? 

NORTH. 

A confounded Babylon of what Sir John Sinclair calls “ Educating Indi- 
viduals/’ and their respective knots of sucking Economists-— a Capital, in 
short, no longer heard of, except as a sort of overgrown Academy — a Bar, 
to which nobody that can afford a gentleman's education will ever dream 
of bringing up hi# son — a Bench of poor fifth-rates, only fit to record tbe 
rules of Westminster Hall — and a new order of Lord- Advocates, not 
unworthy to begin with Bobby Thomson, Sheriff as yet of Air, or Jemmy 
Ivory, now Depute to your Lordship. 

JEFFREY. 

You must have some young Stover about you, that crams you with Outer- 
House tittle-tattle. I wonder you listen to such stuff. North. 

NORTH. 

My dear Jeffrey, leare as much about the whole concern — as you (Jo who 
are to be the corporals in Don Pedro’s seventh regiment of Ca^mlores. 

— “ Suave mari magno turbantibus jrquora ventis, 

E terra magnum altorius spectare laborcm; 

Non quia vexari quemquam est jueunda voluptas, 

Sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suave est; 

Suave etiam belli certamina mngna tueri 
Per campos instructa, tua sine parte pencil. 

Sed nil dulcius est, bene quum inunita tenere 
Edita doctrine Sapienium templa serenu, 

Despicere unde queas alios, passim que \idere 
Errare atque viam palantes quauere vita*, 

Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 

Nodes atque dies uiti prmstantf labore 
Ad summas emergere opes, rorumque potiri. 

0 iniseras hominum mentetW o pectora cteca!” 

Come, my dear Advocate, another tumbler? l)o ! 

( The clock strike* twice.} 

IMIRKV. 

Think of those poor posters— well, one small eke— but no more of the 
thorny places. Come, North, you promised me a song — you’re in sweet 
voice to night. 

north (sings.) 

Air — The Ploughboy . 

When I was a mere scbool-boy, ere yet J’d learned my book, 

I felt au itch for angling in every little brook ; 

An osier rod, some thread for twine, a crooked pin for hook, 

Aud thus equipped 1 wandered by many a bubbling brook, 

Where Piiekle-backs and Minnows each day I caught in store, 

With Stone-loaches ami Miller's-th umbs, such brooks afford no more. 
*Twas thus the tiuy Angler 
With crooked pin for hook, 

Would shun each noisy wrangler 
To fish the murmuring brook. 

, JEFFREY. 

Swqgt and simple — do go on, my dear North, you awaken a thousand Jong 
forgotten dreams of innocence. 

north (sings.) 

Then next I bought some farthing hooka, and eke a horse-hair line, 

> witl1 w l ,a l©bone top, my playmates to outshine, 

' i. 1 j * sut,n aspired to angle with a float. 

And when I could not fish from shore, I tossed it from a boat ; 
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Thus Roach, and Pace, and Bleak i took, and Gudgeons without end, 
And now and then a Perch would hook, which caused my rod to bend : 

Come join in chorus. 

And thus the little Angler, 

Pleased with his line and hook. 

Would shun each noisy wrangler 
To fish the murmuring brook. 

Very well, dear Advocate, you’ve a pretty treble. 

Bream, Chub, and Barbel, next I sought, their various haunts I plied 
With scowered worms, and cheese, and paste, and twenty baits beside ; 
With hooks of Kirby- bent well chose, and gut so round and fine ; 

By slow gradations thus I rose, to fish with running line ; 

A multiplying Winch 1 bought, wherewith my skill to try 
And so expert myself I thought, few with me now could vie, 

chorus.— Thus still the little Angler, 

‘With rod, and line, and hook, 

Would shun each noisy wrangler 
To fish the murmuring brook. 

My mind on Trolling now intent, with live and dead snap-hook, 

I sohloin to the rivers went, but Pike or Jack I took; 

Near banks of bullrush, sedge, and reed, (a dark and windy day,) 

And if the fish were on the feed, I rarely missed my prey. 

If baits be fresh and proper size, no matter what’s the Bort, 

At Gudgeon, lloach, or l>ace, they rise, with each by turns We’ve sport. 

' So now- a dexterous Angler, 

With rod, and line, and hook, 

1 shunned each noisy wrangler 
To fish the murmuring brook. 

Is that enough, now V — well, well — 

And now to cast a fly-line well, became my earnest wish, 

I strove each sportsman to excel, and cheat the nimble fish. 

Now, Trout and Grayling 1 could kill, if gloomy was the day; 

The Salmon, too, against hi* will, beside my basket laj\ 

Now, Fly ami Palmer could I dress, Aquatic insects too; 

Their various seasons 1 could guess — their uses well I knew. 

Vet still, a Master Angler, 

With rod, and line, and hook, 

I shunned each noisy wrangler, 

To fish the murmurihg brook. 

Now, the finale ! 

So, now to dose this charming scene, which none but sportsmen feel, 

Be sure you keep the Golden Mean, nor arm your heart with Steel 
The fi 9 h with moderation take, and to the Fair be kind, 

And ne’er with them your promise break, but Virtue keep in mind. 

So, Wives and Sweethearts now let’s drink, lot each man fill his glass; 

And may we never speak or think, to disconcert our Lass! T* , 

.ft 

Then when our lines are all worn out, • 

And feeble bends the hook, 

They’ll ne’er forget the Angler 
That angled in the brook. ( , 

JEFFREY (sings*) 

ft They’ll ne’$r forget the Angler 
That tingled in the brook ! ■ — 
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perfect ! I wonder If my hand has quite forgot its cunning. Jove! how 
I should Jiko to stroll somewhere about the Highlands With you for a week, 
having vowed with oaths sqblime, North, ere starting, never to talk poli* 
ties, and no hooks with us but a Don Juan In your pocket, and Wordsworth's 
Ballads hi mine ! 

. NORTH. 

How charming !— I’m afraid you won’t go with «)e just my first excursus, 
though, for you must kuow Fee made every thing right aud tight in the 
way of business, and proceed tomorrow morning for tiie best of ail lisbiug 
districts, to my fancy, in Rraid Scotland — but our lines would be apt to 
get entangled just at present in that quarter. 

JKrnu:\* 

To-morrow morning? — Why, ’tis now near one, I swear ! 

NORTH. 

Aye, aye, — but no day dawns on me before I've had a round o’ the clock, 
1 can tel) y*v.—( Sings. ) 

j 

And I'm off with the morn 
>jAt thy call, Donald Horne* 

To give Nm \k a lift 'gainst that dangerous man : 

Dear in private to North 

Is the courteous Skvi okth, 

Rut in public we'll powder his wig if we can f 


im hj.v . 

romo, come, no Ross-shire politics) Well, I must len\e yon at last — 
you’ll split your Auld Reekie vote, now, this time." Come do, that’s a 
brave old buck— Shew an example of liheiality for once to 3 out disciple-. 

Mill! IV. 

The Lend Oultnary takes that arf uriMindum. (>ood-ni^lit, my dear Lord 
Advocate— good-night. An ru'ou — vale ! (A'li/Jurun.l \MiV, the even- 
ing has slipped away like a knotless thread — ( Mings— 1 'ufo Mukm.) 
John, entry lieu the cold sheep's-head— and, hear'st me, bid Rauby scol- 
lop some ousters — and. I’m saving, let Mr Miillion Know the loast’s 
clear— and be sure you have the flatty ready.— ( Ent John.) Poor Mor- 
de.vi In, been cheated o’ his liquor. The laddie will be starved. -( v«y, \ 

After wlii< h I make sail 
F 01 the regions ot Traill, 

If again, as a Whig, he for Orkney contend : 

Though 1 love him of old, 

It shall never he told 
I deserted a Tory to pleasure a fiieml 


Monsieur, est serv i f 


Entn Mi M ion. 


Ertnnt , 


Prmtml b)j IfaHanCjiu: and 


CetnpanVjy^ iu Ps Fdiulur^t. 
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TRADITION*, 1)1 Till: RABBINS 


From the latter part of the second 
century, the, Jews have had public 
collections of their flosses and com- 
ments on the lloly Scriptures. Sub- 
sequently to that period, some of 
their chief writers employed them- 
selves in forming collections of 
the extraordinary stories and enig- 
mas under which they represented 
the national opinions. Those stories 
were probably nothing more than 
rude contrivances to make the high 
truths of Scripture popular. Others 
were more culpable contrivances to 
conceal from the rising generation 
truths which they deemed the lower 
ranks not worthy to receive; and 
others were the mere extravagance 
of a degraded imagination, some- 
times revelling even in images of. 
impurity, sometimes rambling into 
the follies of heathenism, and in all 
instances profanely disguising, or 
utterly disregarding, the majestic 
verity of the Word of Revelation. 

It is not our purpose, in tfiis paper, 
to enter into Jewish controversy ; or 
to touch upon theology as a science. 
Our object is simply to collect some 
of tbe curious features of traditions, 
which, in the early ages of Christi- 
*anity, occupied a chief part of the 
, VOL. JKXVI. KOf rci. 


studies of the Jewish people; which, 
on the revival of literature, engaged 
the attention of the most profound 
scholars of Chiistendom, and which 
form a large portion of the study and 
belief of the Jews at this day. 

In all systems of law, whether 
delivered by God or man, there will 
l)c tradition, from the nature of the 

case. There must be explanations 
of facts, ceremonial and doctrinal, 
which can find no room in the simple 
declaration of the law, but which are 
the direct work of reason and human 
convenience, operating upon the law. 
There must also be historical facts, 
tending to illustrate both ceremony 
and doctrine, altogether incapable of 
being embodied iii the formal aifd li- 
mited declaration constituting the 
law. The suggestions, also, of men 
of acknowledged learning or saga- 
city, will, ns in the case of .human 
law, naturally pass into something 
of the shape of authority) even in 
divide things. If the Christtafc could 
obtain the true tradition of the fami- 
liar converse of St Peter or of St 
Paul, or any of tbe leading doctrines 
of Christianity, he would Justly trea- 
sure it as of high importance, though 
he would with equal justice rank if 
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as inferior in point of authority to 
those distinct and public elucida- 
tions of the Christian doctrine, which 
they have given to us in these' Scrip- 
tures, which are^declared to be, eacli 
and all, “ written by the inspiration 
of God.” It is not improbable, that 
the strong tendency of our nature 
to respect traditions of this order, 
the probability of our being unable 
to separate the false from the true, 
in times so remote, and the obvious 
ruin which must result to the pu- 
rity of the inspired doctrine, by its 
being even accidentally mingled with 
the untrue tradition, have been the 
reason why Providence, in its care 
of Christian truth, has not suffered 
any tradition of the apostolic lan- 
guage to remain. All that has been de- 
rived to us from those illustrious 
followers of our Lord, has been de- 
livered in formal instruments, utterly 
removed beyond the hazard of that 
even which springs up, in process of 
time, in all oral communication. 
Yet nothing can be more singular 
than that such memorials have not 
transpired, aud even abounded. The 
familiar discourse of the Apostles 
must have been felt as a “ treasure of 
wisdom ;** their opinions upon the 
more mysterious points of the ( Kris- 
tian doctrine, and even the habits of 
their lives,thiur personal aspect, down 
to the very relics they wore, niu*4 
hav e been topics of the most interest- 
ing enquiry to the multitude of re- 
mote converts, who justly regarded 
them as the direct heralds of the (iod 
of truth and immortality. And theie 
must, on the simplest calculation, 
have been a vast quantity of doc- 
trinal knowledge poured out from 
the lips of those servants of Heaven, 
of which no record remains in the 
written page. For two entire years 
St Paul preached at Ephesus. 

There were occasions on which he 
seems to have given the whole day, 
probably by a miroculwt s exertion of 
mind and frame, to preaching. In a 
lite prolonged to old ago, his minis- 
terial labour was incessant. What 
measureless value would not the 
world now place upon a volume of 
the sermons of St Paul to the Pagans ? 
What upon a volume of those pro- 
■ found explanations of the Jewish 
Scriptures, which were his perpe- 
tual toil and triumph in every city, 


of a pilgrimage which lasted a life 9 
With what matchless interest would 
not the record he invested, which 
authentically described the dying 
hours of the two hallowed leaders of 
the new Church of the Spirit, — the 
feelings of St Peter, when he was at 
last summoned to shew that, he was 
not ashamed of the sufferings of his 
Muster, or the glowing loftiness of 
St Paul’s powerful intellect and sen- 
sitive heart, when every hour told 
him that he approached but so much 
the nearer to his reward, when his 
spirit must have been cheered, ele- 
vated, and magnified by thoughts be- 
yond the reacii of human nature; 
and his eye contemplated the open- 
ing wonders of that world of splen- 
dour and-power to which lie was in- 
stantly hastening V yet, of those heart- 
affecting and exalting junctures, not 
a record remains. We have the bare 
fact, and no morn ; not a syllable of 
authentic recollection is left to our 
delight, our wisdom, our gratitude, 
or our consolation. Yet there must 
have been thousands in that day, and 
tens of thousands in the days that 
followed, to whom the sliglitesfctrait 
of fjuch times would have been a 
treasure beyond all price. Even iu 
the instance of Uni whom it i* irre- 
verence lightly to name, we have no 
answer to the innumerable questions 
which a natural interest would in- 
stinctively prompt, but which, from 
their being left without the hope of 
an answer, we must believe to be 
uiiHuited to Christian wisdom. The 
single idle attempt at preserving a 
resemblance of those august features, 
has been shewn long since to be a 
vulgar presumption, and the portrait 
and letter to King Ab^arus are no- 
toriously apocryphal. 

Why the veil should he so deeply 
dropped over, what might he almost 
termed the indulgence of a sacred 
homage, can be accounted fpr on no 
other principle tlmn that, in the ways 
of Providence, no superfluity is suf- 
fered. It will be found, that where 
the knowledge sufficient for our use 
is givei^ but little is given to our cu- 
riosity. In the especial case of Re- 
velation, it seems expressly intended 
that no room should be left for fancy, 
no temptation offered to the tendency 
of the human heart to exaggerate, 
pervert, and colour; for, in the su- 
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preme law of the present and the 
future, all should he clear, definite, 
and documentary. The command of 
the Divine Legislator should bo de- 
livered free from ail embarrassment 
of the passions, prejudices, or ima* 
ginations of rnan. 

From the beginning the Jewish re- 
ligion strikingly differed from Pagan- 
ism in the religious instruction of 
the people. The Pagan priest was 
simply a servant of the rites of his 
worship ; ami the popular know- 
ledge of religion appears to have 
been left to chance. The ceremo- 
nial was captivating to the popular 
taste. The fables on which, in some 
instances, it was founded, but which, 
in the majority of instances, were 
fabrications of later times, for the 
purpose of accounting for the cere- 
monial, borrowed as it was from Ori- 
ental sources, — Indian, or even Jew- 
ish, — were suffered to iloat vaguely 
through the popular memory; but 
of religious instruction, in our bgii so 
of the word, no trace is discover- 
able. 

The Jewish priest was at once a 
servaut of the temple, and a teacher 
of the people ; he performed the* sa- 
crifices, and he instructed the com- 
munity. The provision for this double 
service exhibits the same wisdom 
which distinguished the whole divine 
code. As no man with many occu- 
pations can sustain any one of them 
well, the Jewish priest was a man 
of a peculiar tribe, with an exclu- 
sive occupation. In Judea the priest- 
hood was a profession* In the lands 
of 1 toman Paganism, the priesthood 
was communicated to a multitude of 
men busied in all the pursuits of 
public life. We find the lawyer Ci- 
cero a priest — the warrior C.rsar a 
priest — the Kmperor Augustus a 
priest. Neither politics nor profli- 
gacy were impedimenta to the pub- 
lic. display of the sacerdotal func- 
tions, and the direct and constant 
officials of the temples were pro- 
bably engrossed by the actual du- 
ties of a remarkably toilsome and 
intricate ritual. But as man cannot 
live without food— and the Jewish 
priest was prohibited from the usual 
means of industry — a portion of the 
public property was set apart, by the 
command of the great Donor of all 
property, for the maintenance of liis 


religious servants and service. The 
tenth of the produce of the land, in 
corn, fruit, and cattle, was the pro- 
portion which the divine wisdom 
thought fit to allot for the Levites. A 
proportion which, we may observe, 
was actually larger than their natu- 
ral share as one of the twelve tribes, 
and very considerably larger still, if 
we recollect the comparatively small 
number of the tribe. Larger still, if 
we recollect, that* even in the midst 
of the other tribes, forty-eight cities 
were allotted to the Levites, with 
portions of land, glebe, attached to 
each of the thirteen appropriated 
to the priests. And thus, a property 
which our niarch'Of-intellectage pro- 
nounces to be incompatible with 
justice, national prosperity, the rights 
of the community, and even the in- 
tegrity and usefulness of a clergy; 
in other words, incompatible with 
the will of God, was actually pos- 
sessed three thousand years ago, in 
the midst of a nourishing communi- 
ty, by a national priesthood, and in a 
government expressly framed by the 
decree of God, and directly adminis- 
tered by himself as its temporal 
sovereign. 

Among the purposes of allotting 
the Levites and the priesthood (who 
were all Levites, hut of the family of 
Aaron) the forty-eight cities scat- 
tered through the portions of the 
othei eleven tribes, was that of teach - 
in g the people the statutes of their 
religion, which was their law. Of the 
38,000 Levites above twenty ycarB 
old, while 24,000 were allotted for 
attendance oil the sacrifices/ 6000 
were appointed for judges, another 
word for interpreters and teachers 
of the religious code. But, in point 
of fact, the whole leisure of the 
priesthood, in their absence from the 
immediate duty of theTcm pie, whore, 
of their twenty-four courses, or classes, 
but two attended in the month, seems 
to have been occupied in studying, 
interpreting, and communicating the 
divine law. 

But when Judea began tft exhibit 
the apostacies of the various profli- 
gate systems of worship on her bor- 
ders, the Divine Wisdom met the 
evil by another system of resistance. 
The popular degeneracy was to be 
awakened by the appearance of men 
gifted with extraordinary powers; 
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the lace of Prophets was sent to 
Judea, and a long series of denun- 
ciation, miracle, and preternatural 
teaching , commenced. The direct 
purpose of the Prophet was to re- 
claim the living generation from their 
apost&cy, and the purpose was sus- 
tained by those effusions of divine 
light, which enabled him to declare 
the future, in its aspects of both ruin 
and glory. One great object un- 
doubtedly was, to furnish the unborn 
generations of the O entile world, 
and partially of the Jewish, with evi- 
dences of the mission of the Mes- 
siah ; and this the Prophets have 
done in a succession of strains, that 
throw human genius entirely into 
the shade. But if their promises of 
glory were addressed to us, their 
predictions of ruin were, almost in 
every instance, addressed to the ge- 
neration among whom they lived, or 
to their immediate dependents. 
They predicted to the family oil the 
throne, that their peculiar line should 
be extinguished ; they came closer 
still, and declared to the monarch 
himself his own ignominious fate by 
Home arrow of the Syrian, or dagger 
of the Jewish conspirator. They came 
closer still, and predicted the i^ue 
of the alliance of which the ink was 
scarcely dry, or of the battle for 
which the swords were already 
drawn. But these national prophe- 
cies were only to inculcate more vi- 
gorously the moral, that a nation 
unjust to its God, inevitably breaks 
down its own strength. The Prophet 
was a ttachcr. Anti, down to the age 
of the Apostles, the teaching was 
held to be so much the distinguish- 
ing feature of his character, that it 
finally appears to have almost super- 
seded his office of prediction. The 
Prophet of the Acts and Epistles is 
ahwost wholly a preacher. But, as 
the Divine Wisdom adopts the course 
of ' nature, wherever it can be made 
suitable to his purpose, even the 
gifts of the Prophets were not left 
to the mere work of miracle. The 
man was prepared for the reception 
of the divine gifts by all the means 
that human discipline could supply. 
The schools of the Prophets, in the 
time of Saul and Elijah, seem to have 
possessed a crowd of pupils, prepa- 
red in the general knowledge of the 
Jpw, and the various intelligence es- 


sential for their effectually exerci- 
sing their ministry among the nations. 
But these Prophets, in their schools, 
were, on the authority of Scripture, 
consulted at intervals by the people, 
and carried on the system of instruc- 
tion. 

After the Babylonish captivity, Is- 
rael assumed a new aspect. Its dii ect 
intercourse with Heaven ceased— 
prophecy came at rare intervals, un- 
til in Malachi it was altogether closed. 
A new race of teachers now entered 
upon their ta-^k; the Scribes and Doc- 
tors, as public teachers and interpre- 
ters of the religious code. The ground 
of this change seems to have, been 
chiefly, that the growing intercourse 
of the nation with the more active 
and intellectual races of mankind, 
the Greek and Roman, had a ten- 
dency to render their national mind 
more capable of discerning truth for 
itself. And, jh all instances, it is 

a law of Providence to do nothing 
by miracle that can be done by hu- 
man means. But the dominant evil 
of the national charnctei was piidc ; 
and tin* Scribes begun to assume 
those distinctions ol Unhid, which aie 
so deeply leprohated in the New 
Testament. They nbo, in imitation 
of the schools of the Prophets, esta- 
blished laige assemblages of pupils. 
The famous llillel, a Babylonian Jew, 
who came to Jerusalem in the time 
of Herod the Gieat, is said to have 
sent into the woild a thousand 
scribes; of whom their Chroniclers 
say, with an exaggeration width 
amounts nearly to prolanenoss, that 
thirty of them had made such singu- 
lar progress in the knowledge of 
holy things, an to be worthy ot bear- 
ing the divine glory that shone on 
the face of Moses; and that them 
were thirty more for whom the sun 
should stand still, as for Joshua ; 

with a crowd of inferior cnlighteneis 
of mankind. W o possibly may trace 
in the. insolent vanity of sucli pre- 
tensions, a paituf the bitter animosi- 
ty and jealous carping of the .Scribes 
and Lawyers recorded in the Chris- 
tian record. It must have doubled 
the irritation of men pampered with 
professional superiority, and feel- 
ing their character dependent on 
their continued display ot learning, to 
find themselves baffled and taught, 
at once exposed and enlightened, by 
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one of the multitude, a being who 
made no pretensions to learning, who 
had laboured in none of their boasted 
schools, nmlyet whoexhibited aknow- 
ledge which altogether extinguished 
them in the eyes of the people. 

lint among the earlier Scribes 
were many holy men. Simeon, the 
soil of Hillol, is supposed by Light- 
foot (liorre Talmud.) to have been 
the Simeon who acknowledged the 
birth of the Messiah. (Gamaliel, the 
teacher of St Paul, was the son and 
successor of Simeon. On the fall of 
Jerusalem, when the feeble remnants 
of the nation began to assemble once 
more, a great school of the Scribes 
was founded at Joppa under Jocha- 
nan ; and this school rose so rapidly, 
that, uuder the famous liubhi Akiba, 
it is said to have reckoned four-and- 
fiventy thousand students. 

The age had come, when the long 
course of providential protection was 
to end, and Judea was to be deliver- 
ed over to her captivity. The first 
direct evidence of the coniine ruin 
was the adoption of the Heathen 
philosophy. The three great sects 
of Greece found their counterparts 
among the degenerate Jews ; and 
the Pharisees adopted the Stoic phi- 
losophy, the Sadducees the Epicu- 
rean, and the Ksscncs the mystical 
and self-mortifying Pythagorean. 
This fust corruption of the divine 
polity of their religion, was judi- 
cially followed by a coiruption which 
totally precluded recovery. W ithin 
a short period, the Mosaic code was 
almost buried uuder the Traditional. 
And this fatal innovation resulted 
from three sources ; primarily, from 
the efforts of the sects to, reconcile 
the dictates of revelation with the 
fantastic opinions of their new lead- 
ers in science. Thus, Pythagoras 
lent them his pre-existence of the 
soul, and his transmigration ; Anaxi- 
mander, his extravagant theories of 
the existence of beings in other 
worlds; Aristotle, the notions of 
the actual animation of the stars ; 
and Plato, the whole romance of his 
spiritual creation, his demons, with 
their birth and ranks, their pleasures 
anti their faculties. The attempt to 
reconcile these visions with the so- 
lemn reality of the Divine Law, suc- 
ceeded like all the attempts of the 
feeble defenders of revelation in our 


day. The truth Wflfl lowered and 
levelled to meet the falsehood, until 
the distinction was lost, and the 
falsehood finally absorbed the truth. 

Another Source of the traditions 
was the rash and unhallowed attempt 
of the Jewish Doctors (affirmed to be 
of the Great Synagogue, after the 
• captivity of Babylon) to rectify the 
popular conduct, by heaping the 
law with human, observances. From 
this arose that “ washing of cups 
and platters,” which is so strongly 
stigmatized as a substitute for reli- 
gion by our Lord. The ceremony 
became historic, and invention was 
let loose to make a tale for its foun- 
dation. Superstitious rites were 
rapidly multiplied ; each new leader 
laboured to distinguish himself and 
his sect by more rigid and various 
observances ; the original burdens of 
the Mosaic law were increased by 
the extravagance of those wilful 
ascetics; the spirit of the law was 
perverted; litual took the place of 
virtue ; and the Jew of our Lord’s 
time became at once the most bur- 
dened and the most licentious of 
men, the most perpetually toiling, 
through a task of nominal righteous- 
ness, and the most contemptuous 
and negligent professor of the true 
purposes of the Mosaic covenant, 

A third and later stage of the cor- 
ruptions was the attempt to collect 
from all sources the comments and re- 
membrances of the Jewish interpre- 
ters of the Scriptures. It iB remark- 
able, that, as the Jews began to de- 
generate, their declared homage far 
the Scriptures began to rise into a 
feeling little less tlian idolatry. This 
consciousness of national decline 
might have naturally made them 
more' anxious to retain the great 
charter of their people; those im- 
mortal records, which gave thAn at 
once a purer code, a higher origin, 
and a higher destiny, than the no- 
blest wisdom, birth, or fate of the 
Gentile world. Hut this veneration 
was the birth, not of their piety, but 
of their pride. The Jew nurttfred 
his reverence for the Scriptures as 
the proof to himself and to mankind 
that he was the true descendent and 
the true inheritor. He worshipped 
the letter, he abandoned the spirit; 
lie invented fantastic meanings for 
every syllable he neglected the 
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meaning of the precept ; and in the 
fall working of this blindness and 
bigotry, this^Iesperate disregard of 
the divine will, mad this haughty 
assumption that he was its only pos- 
sessor, plunged himself into the full 
violence of a revolt, which tore up 
his nation like a forest before the 
whirlwind, and covered his hoartf 
and intellect with an ignorance, a 
depth of Egyptian* darkness, which 
not all the changes, visitations, and 
providences of almost two thousaud 
years, have been able to penetrate 
with a single ray of understanding. 

For a century after the Christian 
era, those memorials of comment 
and tradition were suffered to take 
their way among the people, and 
trust to the popular zeal lor their 

P reservation. But the overthrow of 
crusalcm, and the consequent dis- 
persion of their race, seemed to the 
Jewish elders to demand some more 
permanent resource for the preserva- 
tion of memorials which they now 
looked upon as the only inheritance 
of their fallen people. In the reign 
of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, the 
sayings of the Chakanim (Wise Men), 
of the Tnnuaun s or oral Doctors, and 
the general traditionary rites, wen* 
collected by the Itabbi Judah, the 
bead of the Sanhedrim, and of the 
school of Tiberias; a man so emi- 
nent among his people, as to bear 
the name of Huhkodosh (the Holy >. 
TJi is work was for the purpose of a 
complete decider of all the perplex- 
ed questions of Jewish legislation, 
combined as all that legislation was 
with religious observances. Its six 

E arts comprehended, ("uses on the 
listinctions of Seeds in Agriculture ; 
on the Public Festivals; on Women 
and Matrimonial Law; on Comrner- 
cialtfSuits ; on Offerings of the Altar; 
on Purifications. It was thus in- 
tended for a complete Jewish Due - 
tor Duhitaniium . The composition 
of this laborious work occupied about 
half a century, it appeared in a. i>. 
180; and* was called Minima (tbe 
Repetition ), as containing the opi- 
nions, traditions, and glosses of all 
the Jewish authorities, from Moses 
(whom the Jews reported to have 
received some of them even in the 
Mount) down to the fall of Jerusa- 
lem. 

This work was received with high 


admiration by the Jews, now scat- 
tered finally through the world. It 
fed their prejudices; and they ho- 
noured it, as a revival of their law, 
which, however, it perpetually con- 
tradicted; and they honoured its 
author, as a successor to Moses, 
whom, however, his fame seemed 
practically to supersede. But a few 
years diminished this popular ad- 
miration. It was discovered that 
this great clearer of doubts bad only 
increased their number ; that its de- 
cisions were only a compilation of 
all the conflicting authorities ; and 
that, instead of lightening the bur- 
den of the student, the Mishna itself 
might occupy the study of a life. 
It was pronounced to he at once 
prolix and narrow, feeble and ob- 
scure. Those defects were to he 
relieved only by a new Comment on 
the Commentary. About the third 
century, in the reign of Dioclesian, 
this Comment appeared, under the 
title of (unnara (the Complcwmt), 
from its being presumed to complete 
the body of tradition. It was the 

work of Rabbi Jochanan, aided by 
two Rabbis who had studied under 
the author of the* Mishua. But even 
this completion was soon discovered 
to be incomplete. There were tra- 
ditions floating in the popular me* 
moiy, which had not found their 
way into the book ; but the defect, 
lay uusupplied for three centuries 
more. Rabbi Asa, a Scribe of high 
authority among the Babylonish dis- 
persion, at length began a new Com- 
ment. On his death, it was resumed 
by his scholars. Their labours pro- 
duced the famous Gemai a of Baby- 
lon, which, combined with the Mibh- 
na, forms the Babylonish Talmud 
(Doctrine), as the (Honiara of Joch- 
fuian, written at Jerusalem, when 
combined with the Mishua, forms 
the Jerusalem Talmud. The Baby- 
lonian Talmud has totally distanced 
its rival. It is the grand study of 
the Doctors, who discover in its ab- 
surdities all the principles; of wis- 
dom, human and divine; it is tbe 
oracle of the nation, who find in it 
a transcendent system of law in all 
its shapes, moral, civil, and consti- 
tutional ; and it is the ridicule of 
all nations, for its presumption and 
its folly, its profaneness and its 
ribaldry. 
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It is painful to speak of the entire 
overthrow, and the long ignominy, 
of a people once the chosen of 
Heaven. But their temporal degra- 
dation was incomplete, u util they set 
the seal to the fall of the national 
mind by their reception of this 
work. No contempt can bo too 
strong for the prejudice which vene- 
rates this tissue of fables; and all pity 
for the misfortunes of the people is 
absorbed in scorn for their wilful 
perversion of the common sense that 
God has given alike to Jew and 
Christian. Yet all those fabrications, 
though equally foolish, were not 
equally presumptuous; some were 
mere allegories, and disfiguring the 
truth, hut without intention ; some 
were mere adoptions of the Oriental 
method of metaphorical writing. But 
many were unquestionably rank fa- 
illes, determined perversions of the 
truth, and equally weak and crimi- 
nal. To those who conceive that the 
Jews of the first, years of the Chris- 
tian era were simply adherents to the 
words of their Law, and sincerely led 
into error by their reliance on the 
dignity and perpetuity of that Law, 
it, should be known, that the Law 
had then been almost totally buried 
in human inventions, that the pride 

of the Rabbins had overwhelmed it 
with a new weight of unintelligible 
meanings, and that if Moses himself 
had appeared among them, he would, 
iu all probability, have encountered 
the most furious opposition of tin* 
teachers and the populace. A re- 
markable source of those errors was 
the Rabbinical practice, learned from 
the Pagan Mysteries, of concealing a 
part of their doctrine, on the pre- 
tence that it was too high for popular 
comprehension. The treatise Hah - 
that Ulrun declares that the leading 
doctors had rolls of parchment in 
which they set down all the secret 
knowledge which they received from 
their masters, and which went among 
thomseh os bv the name of “ Volumes 
of Secret Things.” Another source 
was the fantastic idea that every sen- 
tence iu Scripture had a hidden 
meaning, as well as a literal one. It 
is curious to see llutchinsoniauism 
among the Rabbins of the sixth cen- 
tury. Those meanings, of course, 
were too easily multiplied to escape 
the pernicious industry of the Doc- 
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tors. Some of them professed to 
have five modes of interpreting the 
Scripture, which imply five mean? 
ings for every sentence; others 
twelve ; others three times the num- 
ber ; others, with some allusion to 
their favourite number seven, reckon 
them at seventy. Their Cabbala was , 
in its own nature, adequate to ex- 
tinguish all knowledge. Of this there 
were four classes;:— The adoption of 
each letter of a particular word for 
the initials of other words— the sub- 
stitution of a word for a totally dif- 
ferent one, but whose letters, when 
taken as numerals, made up the same 
sum — the change of one word for 
another jnade of the same letters 
transposed — the drawing inferences 
relative to the meaning from the 
figures of the capital letters. Such 
are the fatal follies by which the 
Jewish teachers close the gates of 
knowledge upon themselves and 
their people— a process so palpably 
monstrous, that we can account for 
its existence on no other ground 
than that of the. punishment which 
Providence inflicts on the wilfully 
Mind, by leaving them to the full 
evil of their own inventions, depri- 
ving them of the common light of 
the' human understanding, of which 
their long abuse has rendered them 
umVorthy,and binding them inehains 
of a voluntary darkness, which no- 
thing cau break hut the direct agency 
of the divine power. 

Their homage for these melan- 
choly absurdities was not limited to 
their study, as commentaries on the 
Scriptures. In the natural course of 
perversion, the truth became a mat- 
ter of inferior value, and the Bible 
was altogether postponed to the wis- 
dom of the Talmud. It is thus de- 
clared (in the Hava Meritc. ) as the 
established doctrine, that “ they who 
study the Bible, do what is to be 
considered neither vice nor virtue ; 
while they who study the Mishna , 
perform something of a virtue ; but 
they who study the Gemara f perform 
the greatest virtue.” We are also 
told, (\n Massecheth Sopherim,) that 
“ the Bible is water ; the Mishna is 
wine; but the Gemara is spiced 
wine.” It, however, condescends to 
admit that the Bible has its share of 
utility. “ The world cannot subsist 
without water. The world cannot 
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subsist without wine. The world 
cannot subsist without spiced wine. 
A rich man is sustained by these 
three things.** The comparison is 
renewed; but the Bible still holds the 
inferior rank. “ The Law is like salt, 
the Mishna is like pepper, but the 
Gumara is like balmy spice. The 
world cannot do without salt. The 
world cannot do without pepper. 
The world cannot do without balmy 
spice.” We are further told, (in 
Cad Hakktmachi) that “ we are to 
hold 710 conversation with those who 
take the Bible and the Mishna into 
their hands without studying the 
Gemara.” And (in G/taase Zcdck ) 
“ he who reads the Bible # without 
die Mishna and the Gemara, is as one 
that hath no God” Wo seem to 
hear die commentators of the Rhe- 
mish Testament in these words. The 
note-makers of the Douay Bible are 
probably not aware of the antiquity 
of their principle ; but Popery goes 
farther than Rabbinism. For the 
Rabbins, though they threw the 
Bible into contempt, yet left its use 
open to the people. Their Romish 

successors are more cautious of the 
light, and shut the Scriptures upon 
tfieir people altogether. 

But to pass from these graver in- 
sults to truth and religion, let us 
come to their fables, some of which 
exhibit the mixture of imagination 
and extravagance, mystical concep- 
tion and romantic picturing, that 
constitute the delight of the Oriental. 
Solomon is their great hero ; and his 
dealings with Lucifer, which figure 
so brilliantly in the Arabic and Per- 
sian legends, flourish in all their 
pomp^and more than all their tri- 
fling, iu the Rabbinical recollec- 
tions. 

Kjng Solomon, on building the 
Temple, had resolved, in compliance 
with the command, that no iron tool 
should be used in the building. 
Wiat was to be done ? There was 
die porphyry to be cut into Honors 
as rich as those of the garden, the 
serpent stern e to be carved into folds 
as bright and smooth as the wind- 
ings ot the young snake, the marble 
. to be wrought into columns that out- 
shone snow or silver. He demand- 
ed of the Doctors of the Law how 
all this was to bo done, and yet with- 
out the use of iron ? The Rabbins 
were convened, and their answer 


was, — “ Our master Moses split and 
carved the stones on the breastplate 
of the High-priest, without the use 
of iron.” The King again asked 
them, “ How was this done ?” — “ By 
the Schainir,” was the answer; “and 
the Scharair is to be found only by 
the aid of Aschmcdai , die Prince of 
die Spirits of Evil.” The King then 
demanded where Aschmcdai was to 
be found. The Rabbins answered, 
— “ Ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand fathom under the sea, and under 
the fire that is under the sea, and 
under the beds of gold that are under 
the fire. His place is invisible to 
man and angels, but is open to the 
eyes of those who know the Tetra- 
grammaton. His palace-gates arc 
scaled with a ring; and none can 
move him, see him, or chain him, 
but the man who has the ring.” 

The King was perplexed, and he 
thought of his difficulty for thirty 
nights of continued waking. At last, 
he summoned the Rabbins again, and 
they counselled him to send for the 
famous Benaiah, the son of Jchnjada. 
Bcnaiah came, a man of ninety win- 
ters, but his eye was not dim, nor 
his natural force abated. Solomon 
bowed from his throne when he saw 
the Master of Israel. Benaiah wor- 
shipped before the son of David, who 
had proclaimed the Tetragrammaton 
through all the cities. He then told 
the King, that the Schnmir was not 
to be obtained but by taking a way 
the senses of Aschmcdai. 

The King demanded, “ How was 
this to be done r” 

Benaiah answered, “ East of this 
holy mountain a forty days’ journey, 
is the palace to which the Prince of 
the Evil Spirits retires to refresh him- 
self, when he is tired of travelling to 
and fro in the world. There he di- 
vests himself of his ring of power ; 
of his pinions that carry him through 
the skies, the air, the earth, and the 
waters under the earth ; and of his 
chain, by which he binds all things; 
and of his wand, by which he as- 
sumes the likeness of man and beast, 
of bird aud creeping thing. There, 
in the innermost part of the palace, 
is a fountain, in which lie yearly re- 
news his immortality, sleeping for 
forty days after lie has drank of its 
waters, which are daik as the ame- 
thyst, but sparkling as the diamond. 
If his sleep can be prolonged, he 
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may be fettered, and brought before 
my lord ; but even bis sleep is dan- 
erous ; and, unless his senses can 
e overpowered, he will tear the 
man who touches him with the fury 
of a whirlwind/* 

“ Go then/* said the King, “ and 
may peace follow thee. Bring Aseh- 
mcdai with thee, or die in the wil- 
derness. AVhat gold wilt thou have 
for thy journey V” 

“ Gold 1 will not have, where I 
have saud/* said Benaiah ; “ pearls 
1 will not have, where I have rock ; 
silver 1 will not have, where I have 
thorns; for of what use are gold, or 
pearls, or silver, in the desert ? But 
if thou wilt, give me the wing of the 
eagle, the hoof of the horse, the head 
of the buffalo, and the hide of the 
camel, for these arc good for the de- 
sert/* 

“ 1 will give thee them all, and 
more,” said the King, and he took 
from his finger the seal on Ithirh 
was graven the .Schetnhaminphorash. 
The Rabbi took the rimr, bowed be- 
fore Solomon, and then, turning his 
face to the sumise, departed. 

After forty days of travel through 
a desert, where the sky was \\ irhout 
a cloud, the earth without a tree, and 
the sands without a drop of water — 
but. through which he passed with the 
speed of the eagle, the security of 
the burst*, the \ igour of the buffalo, 
and the. cool skin of the camel — he 
saw the palace of Aschmedai, at a 
distance, among the ruins of Makcl- 
jibe. lie expected to have found 
the gates guarded by a thousand 
monsters; he saw nothing, and enter- 
ed. The palace was like the houses 
of the Egyptian gods, but of great 
simplicity ; a long range of halls and 
rooms, of a pale blue stone, perfect- 
ly empty, and without an inhabitant. 
Walking on, for a day’s journey, 
through the rooms, he came to an 
inner chamber, where, on a bed of 
stone, lay Aschmedai fast asleep. 
Tin* Ilabbi would have seized him on 
the spot ; but the ring stung his fin- 
ger till the blood came, and looking 
into it, lie saw deeply engraven on 
the ruby a combat between a Rabbi 
and Lucifer, in which the fiend was 
the conqueror, lie shuddered and 
drew hack at the moment when he 
was about to fling the chain. But at 
that moment, too, the sleeping Prince 
of Darkness gave signs that he was 


about to awake, and Benaiah dread- 
ing to be dashed in pieces, or whirl- 
ed a thousand leagues above the 
nioon, shrunk behind a bovver of 
cardamom trees, that waved their 
branches in at the casement. Asch- 
medai at length arose, and Benaiah 
watched his movements. He was 
first struck with surprise at the figure 
of Aschmedai. Was thie the Prince 
of the Demons, tjie Angel of the first- 
born, the King of the regions of the 
Air ? lie saw nothing hut a little old 
man, who was so asthmatic as to be 
scarcely able to draw a breath, w ith 
a visage wrinkled by pain and age, 
so as to leave scarcely a feature dis- 
cernible, and who limped along sup- 
ported by a crutch. Jlis sleep had 
not shed the dew of refreshment on 
his eyes, for he seemed almost dead 
with weariness, and his eyes had 
failed, so much so, that he was forced 
to feel his way with his hands. Be- 
naiah wondered at the fables that 
had been told of his strength, and 
was again on the point of seizing 
him, and throwing the chain over 
his neck, when Aschmedai reached 
a small fountain covered with ahead 
of some dark-coloured stone. He 
stopped for a whilo beside it, uttered 
a tew words in an unknown lan- 
guage, and the cover rose, and he 
drank of tin*' water. Benaiah was 
now doubly rejoiced that he had not 
been rash enough to come near, for 
scarcely had the water touched his 

lip, when his appearance was en- 
tirely changed. He shot up to the 
height of one of the pillars of the 
hall — hiH limbs were as the limbs of 
a giant — his v nice was as the roar of 
a lion— and his face was fierce, and 
darting llames of all colours, like the 
thunder-clouds of the mountains of 
Lebanon. Benaiah hid himself all 
trembling under the branches erf’ the 
cardamom tree ; but he was roused 
again by the sounds of the roost de- 
licious music that lie had ever heard. 
He climbed the tree, and looked in 
at the casement. Aschmedai was sit- 
ting at a sumptuous baifquet, in a 
robe of cloth of gold, with a Crown 
of diamonds on his head, darting such 
an intense light, that the Rabbi could 
look at it only by bolding the skirt 
of his robe before his eyes. But there 
were no demons to be seen, though 
the Prince of Darkness constantly 
spoke like one issuing commands. 
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and was answered in sounds like all 
the languages of tlu» world. 

At length Benaiah cast his eyes on 
the ring, engraven with the Schem- 
hainmphoratdi, and saw it written 

thereon, “ Man is8trong,and Aschrae- 
dai is stronger — but what is so strong 
as wine ?” While the Prince of Dark- 
ness was engaged in turning over a 
hutre crystal ball, on which all the 
names of the kingdoms of this world 
were engraven, the Rabbi watched 
the motion of bis head ; and stooping 
forward his hand from the branch of 
the cardamom tree, took one of the 
cups from the table, anti filled it with 
wine, squeezing in three drops from 
the fruit of the cardamom tree, and 
then laying it again on the table. 
When Aschmedai had given his di- 
rections to all the demons of the 
kingdom, and had turned away his 
eyes from the ball, the first thing that 
he saw at his side was the cup filled 
with wine. “ Air,” said he, “ gives 
life, water gives strength, but what 
gives pleasure like wine?” Tie swal- 
lowed the whole cupful ala draught. 
K?jt. it seemed like burning brass in 
bis throat. He bounded up in agony 
— he howled like a tempest through 
the forest — tlames burst from his 
lips — lie cursed the m;mb — lie cursed 
the hour w hen he first saw the earth, 
the first father of mankind, ami the 
arrows of the angel of Death. No- 
thing could be more lerrible than 
Jiih ram*. He dashed himself against 
the walls of his chamber, sprang 
against its roof, and cried out for all 
his demons to tear the wretch who 
had filled him with torment and fire 
into atoms as small as the sand of 
the desert. 

The Rabbi gave himself up for 
lost, and shook from head to foot. 
Rut Aschmedai net er put forth his 
bund* against the cardamom tree. 
Ten thousand noises rose on every 
side, like the wbizzingof wings, and 
the u'lieqier of voices innumerable. 
Demons were culling to each other 
from tie* clouds from the hollows of 
the trees, from the caverns of the 
forest, and iroin the springs of all 
„ rivers; out still, though he was 
almost in a jHly with tVar, and he 
could not breathe without finding his 
mouth and nostrils filled with the 
moBt abominable odours from the 
wings and bodies of those wretched 


beings which filled the air thick as 
motes dancing about in the Bunshine, 
not a hair of his head was touched; 
after which he began to take courage, 
and then began to impute his safety 
to his wisdom and learning. But for 
this piece of vanity he wasjiear suf- 
fering dearly; for the thought bad 
not entered his head above a minute, 
when the tail of a demon passing by 
gave hint a whisk that burned him 
to the bone, and remained a deep 
scar for all his life after. The vir- 
tue of tut- ring of the Schevnhamni- 
riioratsh, and not his own, had saved 
nrn ; otherwise, if he lmd been the 
wisest and most virtuous of rnaukind, 
lie would have beeu broiling next 
moment in the hottest fire of the 
mountains of the Indian Ocean. 

But when the Rabbi had made Ins 
solemn vow never to think of his 
own worthiness again — upon which 
the torment of the blow had instantly 
ceased, and he looked round for 
Aschmedai — never was man more 
astonished at what he saw. Asch- 
medai the ffiunt was a dwarf, smaller 
than I lab am or Zimmercurid. His 
diamond crown was now a cap of 
grey hairs; and his voice, that had 
shook I he stars from the firmament, 
was now like the sighing ol the reeds 
on the hanks of the Tigris. The fire 
had withered him, till ids limbs worn 
like the leaves that fall on the hills 
of ( husistan. He lay on the ground 
so feeble, that lSeuaiah, thinking that 
life would escape from his form, sud- 
denly climbed along the brandies of 
the cardamom tree to the point w here, 
they hung within the hall, let himself 
down beside the dying dwarf, and 
drew the chain over him. 

11 is first idea had been to seize 
him with his hands; but the tvhisk 
of the demon's tail was still in his 
memory, and he determined not to 
trust to his own skill any more*. It 
was lucky for the Rabbi and his pos- 
terity that he did so; for no sooner 
had Asdunedui felt the chain round 
his neck, than he sprang up from the 
ground like the burst of a burning 
mountain — bis eyes flashed forked 
lightning— be bellowed like the thun- 
der howling through the desert, and 
raised the ground about him into 
whirlwinds and tempests of sand by 
the stamping of his feet. But the 
name of the archangel Metatron was 
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wrought in the links of the chain, 
and it might defy all the powers of 
the kingdom of darkness to break it. 
The Rabbi, prostrating himself in ac- 
knowledgment of the help of the 
three angels, Gabriel, Raphael, and 
Ithuriel, now thought it time to pro- 
ceed on his journey home. But 
though he still dreaded the power 
of the Prince of the Demons, lie had 
so completely mastered him, that 
Aschmedai followed quietly from the 
chamber. The Rabbi now girding 
up his loins, and throwing the chain 

over his shoulder, set forth, dragging 
Aschmedai behind him for a day’s 
journey. But when night came, he 
had not yet reached the gates of the 
palace. Ho lay down to sleep, turn- 
ing his face towards Jerusalem, and 
with the end of the chain lying un- 
der his head. At daybreak he began 
his journey again ; hut still lie had 
not reached the gate hv noon, nor 
by twilight, nor by night, lie saw 
the sky darken through the windows 
of the palace, and again he slept uti- 
der its roof. The Rabbi was terri- 
bly tired of this perpetual sight of 
walls and window s, hut he was de- 
termined to find his way out at hist,, 
and bring his prisoner to split stones 
without iron for King Solomon. For 
fmty days he went on still expect- 
ing to find the gate e\cry night, and 
every morning expecting to see it 
opening before his even when lie 
awoke. But lie still Maw nothing but 
endless chambers of pale blue stone, 
till his \ cry soul was sick of the co- 
lour. His feet were blistered like 
the hide of the rhinoceros, and his 
bands were worn to tin* bone in drag- 
ging the chain — still the same end- 
less chambers spread before him as 
far as the eye could reach, and de- 
spair began to gather upon his mind. 
If bo was to spend bis life in wan- 
dering through chambers that seem- 
ed to spread over the whole world, 
would it not be better to die at once ? 

The thought had come into his 
head at, night, on the fortieth night 
of his journey through those weari- 
some halls, mul it haunted him all 
night long, lie tried to get rid of it 
with all jiis might, but it would not 
go ; and at last, tired of the struggle 
as much as of the journey, lie resol- 
ved to make the effort for one day 
more, and if the gates were not to be 


found by the end of that day, to Jet 
Aschmedai follow his own inven- 
tions, let his neck slip from the chain, 
and finish his miserable life within 
the chambers of the pale blue stone. 
With these thoughts fevering his 
brain, the llabbi tried to sleep ; but 
thin he found impossible until to- 
wards morning, when, instead of ri- 
sing and going on his journey, lie 
lay in the sunlight gazing at the roofs 
of the eternal chambers, as the light 
began to play upon them, lie con- 
tinued to gaze ; for lie had either 
never seen the colours of the morn- 
ing take such beautiful shapes, or 
he was completely exhausted by his 
journey. As the suu ro-o, the ceil- 
ings began to throw out still richer 
colours, and they were formed into 
groups and landscapes, as if the sun 
had brought out the paintings of 
some moie ancient time, obscured 
by age and decay. In this new study, 
which began to fill his mind with 
ideas of lawless delight, he had for- 
got to think of his prisoner; and 
when he at length began to think of 
him, it was too late. To his horror 
the dwarf was gone; the end of the 
chain was stili red-hot, and the col- 
lar that had gone round his neck was 
half melted, as if both laid been but 
just plucked from a furnace. The 
Rabbi’s heart smote him. But what 
was to be done ? He rebuked him- 
self for his first despair, which he 
had no doubt had been thus punish- 
ed, and, throwing himself prostrate 
on his carpet, prayed towards Jeru- 
salem . Finding his strength come, to 
him again, he rose, and resolved to 
make one attempt more to escape 
from those chambers of enchant- 
ments. Still, as far as the eve could 
reach, all was a succession of halls. 
Tin; Rahbi shrank from the sight; 
but the thought struck him, was mere 
no way of escape but straightfor- 
ward i As the thought arose, he 
smote one of the walls with his staff. 
The wall gave way — a large opening 
was seeih and beyond i\ the field, 
the forest, the mountain, and the sky ! 
Benaiah had never felt such rapture 
before. He rushed out, and, scarcely 
believing his senses, looked ‘down 
and found tlmt be was treading on 
stone floors no longer, aud looked 
up, and could scarcely assure him- 
self that the blue expanse above him 
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was not that detestable ceiling on 
which he had bo often cast eyes of 
despair. 

His next feeling was his distance 
from Jerusalem, and, turning his 
face towards the holy city, he bold- 
ly set forward. One look more he 
gave to the hated palace of Asch- 
riiedai. It was gone ! All before his 
eyes was a blue lake, out of the cen- 
tre of which arose«a little spire of 
blue smoke, as if a caldron was 
burning below. The Rabbi now set 
forward again in right earnest on his 
journey, though with a sorrowful 
heart for the escape of the Prince of 
Darkness. As he journeyed onward, 
he now began to consider bow the 
King might wrathfully receive him ; 
how the priests might charge him 
with unholiness ; the Rabbins charge 
him with folly ; and the people 
charge him with having been be- 
witched. But let man be what he 
will, neither the virtuous nor the 
wicked can live on their thoughts 
alone. The Rabbi Bcnaiah was fa- 
med for his fasts among the Doctors 
of Israel ; but he was now suddenly- 
gnawed with hunger, such as lie had 
never imagined in the frame of man. 
He had fasted all the holy weeks; 
he had not touched food or drink 
with his lips in the solemn days of 
Jerusalem from sunrise to sunset, 
yet he had never experienced such 
cravings of appetite ns on this day. 
He was fifty times on the point of 

swallowing the fragment of provi- 
sion which had survived his journey 
to the palace of Aschmedai ; but he 
was checked fifty times by the recol- 
lection that this was the tenth day 
of the month Tisri, on which day no 
son of Israel ever tasted food. 

; At length he had nearly conquer- 
ed his inclination, when he entered 
a wood to take shelter from the 
burning heat of the day. There he 
heard the sound of music and dan- 
cing, and shortly after saw a bevy 
off maidens of extraordinary beauty 
dancing round a youDg girl, whose 

beauty eclipsed them all. The music 

was good, the dancing surpassed nil 
that the Rah hi had seen among the 
daughters of Israel at the gates of 
the cities in the festival evenings. 
He unwisely looked once at them, 
and immediately the young girl came 
forward from the crowd, and, offer- 


ing him some fruits of the most de- 
licious fragrance, called him her re- 
lation, and told him that she had 
been sent with her companions to 
invite him to rest for the night un- 
der the roof of Eliphaz, the descend- 
ent of Laban, the kinsman of Abra- 
ham. 

The Rabbi would have refused, 
and gone forward on Jus journey, 
but be bad now looked twice, and 
the beauty of the young girl seemed 
ten times more wonderful than be- 
fore. Besides, as he looked, he could 
perceive the family likeness, and he 
gratefully accepted the invitation, 
for otherwise he must have slept in 
the forest, and he was now dying 
with hunger, and ready to drop on 
the earth with fatigue. The whole 
group now proceeded homeward, 
with a vast deal of singing, dancing, 
and talking, in the midst of which 
some strange expressions reached 
his ear, which seemed to savour of 
Magiauisni. But he was now in the 
centre of this gay crowd, and, whe- 
ther he liked it or not, they forced 
him forward. At length they came 
within sight of the house of Eliphaz, 
whom they found sitting in its porch, 
an old man bowed to the earth with 
years, but with all his senses perfect, 
and with eyes that shot light like 
frozen stars. The old man met them 
at the door, and they entered the 
house, which was very different from 
the. terrible length of the pale blue 
chambers ; it was of an oval shape, 
and formed of the most snowy- white 
marble. The inside was still more 
curious and beautiful. They advanced 
thiotigh a succession of rooms to 
the banquet; but the rooms were 
like any thing but the rooms of the 
palace of Aschmedai. They were 
full of people, all dressed in the most 
costly robes, and speaking all lan- 
guages. The quantity of treasure 
scattered through those apartments 
dazzled Benniah’s eyes, though they 
had seen the glories of King Solo- 
mon. But be had never even ima- 
gined that such heaps of gold and 
diamonds could be fauna iu the 
whole world. livery where lie saw 
immense quantities of the finest silk, 
tapestries, and hangings, wrought 
over witli devices of battles, trium- 
phal processions, and royal carou- 
sals. Some rooms were full of sta- 
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tucfl made of crystal, and with the 
most magnificent jewels for eyes. 
Others were filled with pictures of 
all the ancestors of the line of La- 
ban, mingled with the kings of Ba- 
bylon and Nineveh. Others were 
filled from the ground to the roof 
with nuns of all kinds, swords and 
spears, helmets and shields; others 
were hung with the skins of all the 
wild beasts of the forests and moun- 
tains, lions and tigers, leopards, 
wolves, and elephants, as if the old 
man and his people had done no- 
thing hut hunt from the time of their 
birth. But Eliphaz was the most 
wonderful thing of all. Though he 
said that he had been horn in Meso- 
potamia, of the line of Bethucl, the 
son of Milcah, the daughter of Na- 
hor, the brother of Abraham, his 
countenance had more the look of 
an Ethiopian; and though he must 
have been more than five hundred 
years old, yet lie laughed and talked 
like a youth. Another point that 
seemed strange to the llabbi, was, 
that the old man in all his merriment 
never looked him straight in the face ; 
and, in fact, never turned to speak 
to him without pulling his turban 
deep over hi$ brows. But no fault 
could ho found with the banquet, 
and the Rabbi found to his surprise, 
that the more he ate and drank, the 
more his appetite came. At length 
when lie wished, in mere decency, 
to stop, the old man pressed him mi 
much, that, to avoid offending him, 
he went on. The dancing and mu- 
sic, too, seemed to him more delight- 
ful than before. The Rabbi was 
here again surprised at himself; for 
in Jerusalem he would scarcely have 
lifted his eyes to look, if all the peo- 
ple of Israel had been dancing from 
Dan to Beersheha. On the face of 
woman he had never looked, but to 
pity the vanity that wasted so much 
time on a thing not half so beautiful 
as the flmver of the field, that is cut 
down and thrown into the oven. 
But now all the figures before him- 
self seemed to grow more beautiful 
every time he looked ; the cup of 
wine in his hand was more fragrant 
every time he tasted it ; and, in 
short, lie could have supped, looked, 
talked, and sat for ever. At length 
lie heard the cocks crow, and once 
again attempted to depart ; but the 
old man now nmdy no attempt to 


detain him. lie only said, that as, 
in conformity with the practice of 
his ancestors, he performed his de- 
votions every night, he should now 
begin. The dance stopped imme- 
diately, and the whole crowd came 
from the other rooms to be present 
at the old man’s worship. The Rabbi 
devoutly prostrated himself with his 
face to the holy hill, and all was si- 
lent for a time. But sounds like 
those of a strange tongue began to 
whisper in his ears, and at length 
they increased, until lie could pray 
no longer, atul he looked up. If he 
had been pleased before, he was 
now enchanted with all that he saw. 
The dancers and crowd wore no 
longer the shapes of earthly beauty, 
and covered with the costly robes 
that lie had been dazzled with at the. 
supper. They seemed all to be clo- 
thed in light, or in robes as fine as 
light. Their faces and figures all 
had a resemblance to what they had 
been, yet were not the same, but 
were less like any thing human than 
those of the angels. Some wore 
what to his eye seemed vast wings; 
some had garlands of flame, colour- 
ed in all the spark lings and hues of 
jewels round their heads. And in 
tin* midst of their circle stood the 
greatest wonder of all, the old man, 
Eliphaz himself, perfectly known by 
bis countenance, yet that counte- 
nance/chauged into the most extra- 
ordinary beauty. lie bore a sceptre 
in his hand, with which he touched 
a small altar, and immediately at the 
touch, from the altar shot up a long 
spire of white flame, keen as light- 
ning, and a smell of perfumes and 
incense spread through the halls. 
The Rabbi breathed it like the airs 
that come from the opening of the 
gates of Paradise. lie was enrap- 
tured. If he had delighted mi the 
supper, and still more in the dan- 
cing, Jit* had now no words to tell 
his rapture. With his senses intoxi- 
cated, and his brain burning, he rose 
to throw himself on his knees be- 
fore the old man, who stood before 
him more like the angels of the third 
heaven than the kinsman of Abra- 
ham. But as he raised his bauds 
clasped in homage, his eye suddenly 
glanced upon the ring engraven 
with the Schemhammphorash. It 
was black as night, and on it was 
written, iu character^ of blood, "Cur- 
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sed is the worshipper of fire.” At 
that instant he looked up in the 
countenance of Eliphaz. was 
Mark as the ring, fire shot from his 
eyes, and with a roar of agony he 
sprang forward to grasp Benaiah, 
The whole circle of beauty was sud- 
denly covered with clouds, through 
which forms were seen writhing in 
torture, and smiting and slaying 
each other. There was a furious 
tempest abroad, atid the thunder 
seemed to he rooting up the moun- 
tains. A hurst of lightning that 
smote across the Rabbi's eyes total- 
ly blinded them, and at the same in- 
stant crushed the hall into mi us. 
He fell in terror, and thinking him- 
self in the hour of death, committed 
his spirit, to the will of Heaton, and 
his body to its grave among the 
fragments of the burning palace. 
All was o\er, and the last sound 
that lie heard was the shriek of 
Ascii rnedai in torture. 

When Renaiah opened his eyes 
again, he was astonished to find him- 
self in the midst of the ocean in a 
large ship, ami sailing from the poi t 
of Ophir to Sidon with gold and 
pearls for the palace of King Solo- 
mon. The Rabbi had never seen 
hiii'li an abundance of riches even in 
the chambers of Eliphaz. The ship 
was one heap of shining ore and pre- 
cious jewels of all kinds, and the 
crew were in a state of perpetual 
jo\. They were of all countries, — 
merchants, soldiers, and pilgrims 
mingled among the sailors, with 
inan> beautifuf women for the pa- 
laces of the Assyrian kin<r, who took 
off their veils as soon as they were 
out of sight of land, and all was sing- 
ing, dancing, and drinking Tyrian 
wine ; but on the third day a terri- 
ble tempest arose, and the ship was 
uri veil they knew’ not whither. Tim 
sea poured such mountains of water 
into the ship, that they all gave her 
up for lost, ami the ship resounded 
with lamentation!. ; but when they 
were driving on the rocks of Syria, 
and on tho point of sinking, a little 
boat, made of the reeds common on 
the sea-coaHt, came riding on t.he 
waves, which, i»y reason of its light- 
ness, could not sink it, and in it was 
a Cudo-Syrian, a man of gigantic 
size, who steered the boat straight 
forward to the ship. He sprang on 
board with surprising activity, and 


offered to pilot the ship out of her 
danger on certain conditions. Going 
round the deck, he whispered to each 
of the crew some words, which were 
to be the price of their safety. Some 
started away from him, some drew 
their daggers and would have stab- 
bed him, but he laughed at them all, 
and still went round the decks whis- 
pering. At every turn of this circuit 
some more listened to him, until at 
last the Rabbi was the only one to 
be spoken to ; but now the ship was 
approaching manifestly to her de- 
struction.* She was already sinking 
on the rocks, and the waves were 
towering round her like wild beasts 
ready to devour her and all on board. 
The Rabbi, who had never seen death 
so close at hand before, knelt down 
in great terror, and prepared himself 
to be, swallowed up the raging 
<HU* au. Just, then the, Cudo-Syrian 
came up and whispered to him these 
words. 

“ Do you wish to save your life?” 

“ l udoubtedly,” said Benumb, 
who was trembling from head to 
foot. 

“ Then,” said the pilot, “ trust to 
me, and promise that, when 1 land 
you and this ship’s company safe on 
shore, von will join us in singing 
praises and lighting an altar to our 
great goddess Ashtarotli.” 

The Rabbi’s soul sunk within him 
at tin* evil name, lie toie bin beard, 
and, full of righteous anger, Hung 
the hairs at the idolator in tokeu of 
scorn ; but, at the same moment, the 
Cielo-Syrian ciied out with a voice 
of thunder to the ship’* company, — 
“ Friends, here is the man accursed 
of Heaven ; if he stays on board we 
must all sink ; let us iling him into 
the sea.” 

On this they all ran together to 
throw the Rabbi into the waves. At 
that minute, the (Vlo-Syrian again 
ran up to Beuuiah, aud whispered 
in his car, — “ Y r ou will be at the 
bottom of the ocean in a moment ; 
but 1 can still save you, if you will 
leave the God of the Hebrews, who 
has cast you into this tempest, and 
worship our great goddess Ashta- 
rotb.” 

The Rabbi was in the hands of the 
crew, and hanging over the billows, 
as he heard the, words ; his heart for 
a moment failed him, and ho thought 
.that to make the promise was a much 
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easier thing than drown. But again, 
he thought of the great prophet who 
preached to the Sinevites, and his 
last words were a defiance to Ash- 
taroth. He was instantly plunged 
into the billows, and had the utmost 
difficulty in struggling for his life, 
liis last look saw the ship turning 
back from the rocks, and sailing 
away in safety ; but the ocean now 
sank into a calm, and a cloud rising 
shewed him the, land, which he had 
thought hut a cluster of rocks, lying 
before him, covered with flocks and 
herds, lie swam to the shore, and, 
kneeling down, returned thanks for 
liis deliverance. When he arose he 
found a chain clinging to his arm, 
and, on turning his head round, saw 
the dwarf at the end of it. Aschmedai 
had been delivered into his hand 
ugaip, and the llabbi now joyfully 
brought his, prisoner to King Solo- 
mon, who commanded that he should 
produce the Kchamir without delay. 
Aschmedai resisted for a while, and 
first said that luf knew not where 
the Schamir was — then that hi* was 
in the Indian mountains — then that 
he was in the second region of the 
air — and, finally, that he was to be 
found only when the v mooii w as in 
her first quarter, in a \ alley on the 
summ it or the mountains of the equa- 
tor. But the King again commanded 
him, on pain of being imprisoned 
under Mount Hebron for a thousand 
years, to produce it instantly. I'pon 
which, he, being much terrified, con- 
sented to bring the Schamir, of which 
no man can tell the nature 1 even to 
this day; some thiuking.it an insect 
of marvellous qualities; some, a rep- 
tile whose touch is as cold as ice, 
yet inflames all that it touches, like 
lire ; others, that it is the inner part 
of the diamond, the essence of light. ; 
others, that it is the cotoffcafrd dew 
that drops from the constellation 
Orion. 

To bring this legend to a close — 
after a long' conference, in which 
Aschmedai exhibited all his subtlety, 
but was continually bullied by the 
wisdom of the. great King, at length 
this marvellous Schamir was produ- 
ced. It makes a groat figure in the 
liabbinical records. 
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“ Ten things,” says one of their 
books,* " were created in the dusk of 
the evening of the first Sabbath ! and 
among them, the mouth of the earth 
which swallowed up Korah and his 
company, the mouth of Balaam’s 
ass, the rainbow, the manna, and the 
Schamir.” 

With this singular instrument the 
IsraelitisU monarch accomplished 
his first object completely; for, at 
the touch of the living talisman, the 
huge stones quarried or divided 
themselves so accurately, that the 
point was gained without delay, and 
the materials of the Temple were 
put in order for building. But then 
a new difficulty arose, which would 
have been insurmountable to human 
powers, or to all but the powers of 
ibis great Sovereign of magic. The 
stones were still so vast, that no hu- 
man strength could raise them ; ami 
so numerous, that, if it could, no 
human skill could put them in their 
right places. Another book explains 
the expedient by which this formi- 
dable obstacle was overcome. | 

“ King Solomon, on whom be 
peace, reigned over the higher and 
the lower powers. Devils, spirits, 
and night-spirits, were under his go- 
v eminent, for, in liis time, the 
moon was complete. Virtue had the 
upper hand of vice. The spirits 
brought the large stones for the 
buiidimr.” 

Hill when Solomon had begun to 
sin, the moon suddenly fell ofi in her 
dimension**. The tolume tells us 
that— 

“ She began to be cut asunder. 
And Solomon did evil in the sight 
of heaven, and the spirits withdrew 
themselves from his command, and 
i efused to serve him any longer; 
and #they thenceforth became his 
terror.” 

There are few things which can 
gin* a stronger idea of the extrava- 
gances into which men fall when 
they once abandon the standard of 
truth, than the strange mixture of 
contumely and respect wdiibited in 
all the Rabbinical legends of Solo- 
mon. Having, like ourselves, the 
highest authority for looking upon 
him as perhaps the most extraordi- 
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nary man tliat ever lived,— a combi- 
nation of the most exalted mental 
powers, and the most magnificent 
and sacred prosperity ; they yet per- 
petually involve him in adventures 
worthy only of the hero of a fairy 
tale. Aschmedai is still his rival, 
his subject, his instrument, or his 
adversary. 

“ The King,” say the Habbins, 
“ one day called-up Aschmedai, and 
thus demanded of nim — * It is writ- 
ten, “ He hath the strength of an 
unicorn in what is the strength of 
the evil spirits more excellent than 
that of man V Aschmedai answer- 
ed—* ‘ Take your chain oft' my neck, 
and give me your rim? on nry hand, 
and 1 shall shew you/ ” * 

The Kingy desirous to see the 
pQwer of bis slave, gave him both ; 
and he was s#on satisfied with the 
ptienoinemm ; for Asclnnedai the 
dwarf suddenly towered before his 
eyes into gigantic dimensions; his 
arms were of the size of one of the 
cfedars of Lebanon, bis eyes were as 
the blaze of a forest on fire, his hairs 
were as the forked lightnings, and 
his suddenly expanded pinions at 
once swept the ground and clouded 
the star#. In the grasp of this giant 
of £pautew{jat was mortal man, men 
Solomon, but die dew on the 
gtUss, or the sand flung from the 
hoof of the camel '( But Aschmedai 
gave him no time to ponder on his t 
imprudence; but, snatching him up* 
by the-middle, instantly projected 
him to a measure* les* height in the 
air. In his flightfetie%ad opportuni- 
ties of increasing his knowledge 
which would have been worth ail 
his hazard, but for the extreme haste 
of his career, which unluckily pre- 
cluded him from seeing more than 
the mountains of the moon, ajgd the 
riinsvof a few of the planets, against 
which he was fortunate in not being 
dashed tefcpiece*. 

At length his hasty progress ter- 
miflaied, and he alighted on the earth 
uuce more. But he alighted in a 
strange land. AlLfjwas new rountf 
him : country, people, and language. 
Ho foiiud hen* a “ lesson of” invo- 
luntary wisdom in the discovery, 
that if a King wiih a sceptre was 
much Ihore than a man, a king with- 
out a sceptre might be much less. 
If, was in vain that he. attempted to 
£ive*his maw friends an idea of his* 


, rank, of the glory of Ida kingdom, 
and of his cargoes of pearls, apes, 
and peacocks. The people laughed 
at him, and it was evident by their 
gestures, that they took him for 
either an impostor or a lunatic. The 
great King was now still more feel- 
ingly learning the nature of human 
kind, for he was perishing for a mor- 
sel of bread. In his travel towards 
home, for he was no w in the farthest 
East, and the evening sun always 
pointed him towards Jerusalem, he 
saw the cheerful life of the peasants, 
and fished that a spade had been 
, put into his bauds instead of a scep- 
tre. Aschmedai had projected him 
some thousand miles. At length he 
reached his own holy city. But there 
he heard of a change which Startled 
him still more. All was foesflng and 
dancing, and lie had not gone tylf-a- 
dozen fctops when lie Act?* a proces- 
sion, with an image of 'file abomina- 
tion of the SidoniaiiB in their midst. 
Struck with honor at this wicked- 
ness, In* attempted to rush in among 
them, and break their idol. But he 
was beaten to the ground, and when 
lie rose again, the procession were 
gone, but he heard their hymns and 
dam es. lie rushed after them to 
remonstrate with the idolaters, and 

declare himself their Kiu£. They lis- 
tened with astonishment and laugh- 
ter, and finally told hiutfthat there 
jvas a good King Solomon on the 
throne already, who had commanded 
that they should worship whatever 
they pleased, and who himself was 
at that moment holding a grand sa- 
crifice to Beal peer. On this, Solo- 
mon in grief fend indignation ran 
through the streets, to drive the 
usurper from his throne, and destroy 
the temple and image. But when he 
came within sight cjjf the Temple of 
Baal, vVbat $as bis wonder to see his 
own complete resemblance on the 
steps of the altar, offering incense! He 
looked again — it was Aschmedai, who, 
having got possession of his ring, bad 
taken his likeness upon Iftui, put him- 
self in his place, and beguiled all 
Israel to ein. Thus it was that the 
name of Solomon was stained ; thus 
it wa^ that the son of David was said 
to have forsaken the religion of his 
fathers. It umlhc Spirit of Evil in 
his place, .^plojnon, as he was rush- 
ing forward wltlf a loud cry to Bmfte 
the Receiver, was seized by the 
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guards, and would have boon torn 
into a thousand fragments, but for 
the rumour that he was an Indian 
madman, a character much respect- 
ed in all the countries of the East. 
He was then cast forth from the Tem« 
pie, and long wandered through the 
streets in want of food. Still he con- 
tinued boldly to cry, f< I, Solomon 
the beggar, was once Solomon the 
King” and thus he continued ex- 
claiming for years. At length the San- 
hedrim commanded that he should 
be brought before them. 'lint lie only 
cried the same thing. Then they 
consulted what was to be done. Foi% 
among inauy opinions, some of them 
said, “ A fool changes his tale teii 
times from sunrise to sunset, where- 
as this beggar is always constant in 
his tale.” 

After a year of deliberation, they 
ordered that Solomon should be 
again brought before them, when fie 
merely said, “ Ask the Queens.” 
The council now deliberated for 
twelve months more, and still they 
were at a loss to interpret the mean- 
ing of tin* words. All the Rabbins 
wrote down their opinions in all 
the cities of the priests, and the mul- 
titude 'of books was So great that 
the hall of the Sanhedrim could not 
contain them. At length a man, na- 
med Medrach, a porter at the gate, 
tired of carrying the books of the 
Rabbins away, exclaimed in his wca- : 
lines#, “ Why will they not do as the 
beggar bids them, and ask the Queens 
which is the true King?” Upon this 
the whole Sanhedrim wertfcconfound- 
ed, and, taking the advice of Me- 
drach, they sent to demand of the 
Queens which was Solomon. The 
Queens answered in a mysterious 
speech, which might have given an- 
other year’s deliberation, “ Ask the 
King’s slippers.” But they wel% now 
tired of looking into mysteries, and 
they commanded the King’s cham- 
berlain to product; the slippers. They 
were of p very singular, iasliion, and 
dearly not made for the feet of a 
man, but the hoofs of a brute ani- 
mal. On this they counselled the 
Queens to examine whether lie wore 
any thing on bis linger, and if he did, 
to semi it to them, when they first 
found him asleep. The Queens ac- 
cordingly found on his finger a small 
ring with a beryl, an emerald, and a 
ruby stone set round a diamond, and 
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the whole engraven with mysterious 
letters. 

The whole Sanhedrim were now 
thrown into new perplexity, for not 
one of them could read the letters# 
At length the King missed the ring, 
aud becoming furious at its loss, com- 
manded that the Sanhedrim should 
be put to death, unless they disco- 
vered where it was hid before sun- 
set. In their perplexity they sent 
for the beggar again who had so long 
cried that lie was Solomon, and 
put the ring into his hand. There 
was not a moment to be lost, for it 
was now sunset, and the King with 
his guards was already at the door, 
swearing in the name of Baalpeor, 
that before the last ray went down, 
lie would cut off the heads of all the 
Elders of Israel. The gates of the 
council were burst open, but at that 
moment tire begjfar 1 cad the letters 
on the ring. It was the word of 
power, the Schcmfiamwphorash . At 
the hearing of the word the usurper 
gave a shriek that sounded over all 
Jerusalem, and fell on the ground; 
his gaunents became cloudy wings, 
and his sword and armour dashes of 
fire, which continued to whirl and 
blaze round him, while he tossed and 
rolled like a mSk&thrown into a fur- 
nace. The whole Sanhedrim now 
prostrated themselves before the true 
Solomon, and the song of peace was 
heard through al l the halls of the coun- 
cil. At last the Demon rose, and* cry- 
ing out that he was miserable, spread 
his cloudy wings, and still with the 
fire clinging routidhimlike bands and 
lings of serpents biting and stinging 
h is flesh, Aschmedai burst up through 
the roof, and rushed away into his 
kingdom of the air. 

lii those iomanc.es there is the 
foundation of many an Arab Tale. 
They h£vc all the wildness, abrupt- 
ness, and high-coloured images of 
the Thousand and One Nights, but 
mingled with more trivialities. They 
are, however, highly curious, if they 
gan be conceived to embody those 
Erttainge traditions which *8eem to 
have made up a large portion of the 
ancient Asiatic memonals,but which 
have long since passed nwgy. In this 
point of view, the Rabbins have 
been the preservers of a portion of 
the history of the human mind, that 
portion which lies between original 
revelation and authentic narrative, 
J3 A 
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the mystic period, the dark age of 
Orientalism— but, dark aa it was, 
an age which rnay have been aa essen- 
tial to the vigour of the human un- 
derstanding in the subsequent pe- 
riods, as sleep is to the frame, or 
winter to the future redundancy of 
the soil. 

The fable of the Loves of the An- 
gels, that ancient perversion of the 
passage of Genesis which describes 
the apostacy of the sons of Seth* 
and their intercourse with the re- 
jected family of Cain, forms a con- 
siderable share of the Rabbinical 
narratives. Rut their love of variety 
is not satisfied .with one instance of 
this offence, nor one class of its per- 
petrators. The giant Og is one of 
the offspring of the angelic inter- 
course; hut the criminal is not the 
good angel, but the bad. We are 
thus told that Og was $>orn before 
the Deluge, the son of the evil an*' 
gel Schampiel, and that his mother 
was no less a personage than the 
wife of the Patriarch Shorn himself. 
Siclion, the brother giant. King of 
the Ammonites, was said to be horn 
in the Ark. 

The Giant Og is a prodigious fa- 
vourite with the K$dtbins, and figures 
alternately as the 'Hercules and the 
Orion of the Talmud. In the Jafhut 
Schinwni , Moses is represented as 
having told the Angel of Death, that 
“ he had been engaged in a war 
against §iclion and Og, two heroes 
o? the Heathens, who were of so vast 
a stature, tMt *they could not be 
drowned in the Deluge, its waters 
reachingnohigher than their ankles.” 
Of Sichon, it is told, as an e\idenoo 
of the singular triumph of Israel, 
“that he was harder than a wall, 
and taller than any tower ; and that 
no creature horn of earth could with- 
stand his strength.’* Rut $Hs chief 
power was connected with the pro- 
tection of the Prince of Demons. 
The first act of successful warfare 
was therefore to chain up the Demon 
Prince, and then Israel was let lotifcc 
upon him, and triumphed accord- 
ingly, to the infinite discomfiture of 
Ufre Ammonites. But the llahhins 
sometimes grow sceptical as to the 
taught of Og above the Deluge, and 
attempt to provide for him in a more 
comfortable mode than by thus wa- 
ding or swimming for his life. The 
TSfyacMm declares that Og, after a 


bold attempt to check the descent of 
the waters of the coming Deluge, by 
putting his hand against the win- 
dows of the firmament, and his foot 
against the fountains of the great 
deep — an attempt which was sudden- 
ly lrustrated by making the waters 
boiling-hot, until the giant was scald- 
ed to "the bone, and obliged to give 
waytt-he mounted upon the Ark, 
and thus rode out the stownf. He 
must, however, have been an in- 
convenient. passenger if he retailed 
liis appetite, for the Treatise of the? 
Sopherim states, as his bill of fare 
" every day, loop oxen, and 1000 head 
t #f game; and for bis drink 1000 
measures of wine. 

But the giant perishes at last, be- 
fore the victorious progress of the 
Tribes. The Bcrachoth declares, 
that the brother of Sichon, knowing 
the inevitable mischief which must 
occur to hift territories from suffer- 
ing the approach of these sacred in- 
vaders, determined to meet them in 
time; and having "ascertained that 
their camp was "three miles in ex- 
tent, he tore up from the ground a 
sheet of rock oi the same size, and, 
lifting it oriels head, went forth to 
overwhelm the Israelites. Rut on 
his way, this rock proved his own 
destruction, for some insects were 
miraculously set to work upon the 
stone, which bored through it, until 
*the rock fell upon his shoulders, 
nearly strangling him. While he was 
in this dilemma, it is obvious that he 
must have been powerless, a circum- 
stance of which the Israelite leader 
instantly took ad vantage*, though it 
must be allotted. that his weapons 
and his activity were equaity sur- 
prising. We read that he took an 
axe ten ells long, and jumped ten 
ells Uigh, he himself being no ..less 
than ten eflsldgh'; yet with all these 
natural and artificial endowments, he 
was unable to reach above the giant’s 
ankle l There, how ever, he struck 
manfully, and lamed him for life*, a 
preliminary to Ids final destruction. 
At this time Qg was P00 years old. 

The fall of Jerusalem in the siege 
by the Chaldeans was another time 
of>tlie production of extraordinary 
characters. The Jalhut Schimoui , in 
describing the siege, says, “ that it 
was protracted by the valour of a 
race of men of gallantry and activity, 
exceeding all that the world besides 
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had to show.’* Those heroes sig- 
nalized themselves by perpetual 
combats with the besiegers; and of 
these the most memorable was A pica, 
the son of Gafieri. This warrior 
possessed such strength, that when 
the Chaldean engines threw stones 
of enormous bulk to shatter the 
walls, he, standing on the rampart, 
caught and returned them with his 
hands. At length the task was too 
easy, or the use of his hands was 
considered to do the enemy too much 
honour: he now caught the huge 
stories with his feet, and kicked them 
hack on the Infidel. But the crimes 
of his people were full ; and they 
were to be first deprived of their 
champion. But as man could not 
accomplish this, it was done by mi- 
racle. At the moment when this 
man of valour was stopping the rock 
with his feet, to recalcitrate it upon 
the enemy, a tempest hurst from the 
heavens, and the whirlwind seized 
and flung him from the rampart, like 
a burning meteor, into the midst of 
the enemy's camp. There he died 
instantly, and there he lay, the won- 
der of the Infidel host, as he had 
been their terror. This, too, was 
the final blow of the city. In the 
same hour, Jerusalem was attacked 
by the whole force of the Chaldees, 
the gates were stormed, the Chaldee 
abominations were erected on Mount 
Sion, and Jerusalem was no more. 

But in the midst, of these roman- 
ces, there are from time to time 
flashes of truth, touches of Oriental 
eloquence, breaking through the 
clouds of the bewildered imagina- 
tion. The honk Beraeliotli thus de- 
scribes the last hours of the famous 
Kabbi Jocbanan. 

“ When Jochanan lay upon his 
death-bed, all his disciples came to 
see him. As soon as he helield them, 
he began to weep bitterly. His dis- 
ciples looked upon the wise and the 
virtuouH man with astonishment, 
and exclaimed, 4 Light of Israel ! 
Thou who art the true pillar! Thou 
who art the strong hammer, why 
dost thou weep But the Rabbi 
Jochanan made them this answer : 

4 Were 1 to be carried before a king, 
who is but flesh and blood, who to- 
day is here, and to-morrow in his 
grave; were he angry with me, still 
his anger is not an eternal anger; 
or if he should cause me to be put 


in bonds, still his bonds would not 
endure for ever ; or if he should put 
me to death, still that death would 
not endure for ever. Nay, perhaps 
I might pacify him by words, or pre- 
vail with him by money ; and yet, if 
1 were taken before this king, even 
then I should weep. But now am I 
to be carried before tbe King of all 
kings. When he kiudleth his anger 
against me, hi$ t anger is eternal. 
When he bindeth me, his binding is 
eternal. When he slays me, I die 
for ever. Nor can I pacify turn with 
words, nor prevail with him by 
money. Neither is this all. There 
are two roads for me ; one leading 
to Paradise, and the other to Hell. 

I know not by which of these ways 
I shall be conveyed. Have I not 
cause therefore to weep ?’ ” 

Milton's universal scholarship 
could not overlook the traditions of 
the Rabbins, and lie seems to have 
borrowed a large number of his con- 
ceptions, in the Paradise Lost, from 
the multitude of fantasies which they 
raised on the history of our first 
parents. The treatise Sohar de- 
clares, that when Adam was made, 

“ his body was formed of the dust 
of the ground on which the Temple 
was afterwards built.. Then tbe 
gates of Paradise were opened to 
him ; he was led through the seventy 
apartments of the holy palaces ; he 
was also shewn the ten heavens, 
which are called the Nuptial, and 
which are reserved for the nghteous. 
And the higher angels rejoiced be- 
fore him. And when Adam had sur- 
veyed all these things, the souls 
which were prepared for liis pos- 
terity were made to pass before him. 
But when David passed, Adam saw 
that lie was without life ; and he de- 
manded what was the name of this 
lifeless form. On which he was told, 
that it was King David ; and there- 
upon Adam gave out of his thousand 
years seventy to his descendant; 
and this accounts for tho* seventy 
years of the life of King David, and 
the loss of the seventy in the life of 
Adam.” 

The source of the Evil Spirit’s 
hostility is declared to be envy of 
the distinctions conferred upon the 
ancestor of mankind. “ For the 
marriage-feast of Adam and Eve the 
most exquisite dainties were pro- 
vided, on tables of jewels, of which 
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each table, consisting of a single 
jewel, was a hundred ells long, and 
sixty wide. The preparations were 
all made by angels, some roasting 
the moats, and others cooking the 
wine. But in the midst of this high 
entertainment, Sarnmael (Satan), who 
was then roaming the world, looked 
in, and was struck with wrath, and 
stung with envy, at the sight. He de- 
termined to ruin tlipm, and succeed- 
ed.” We have in these fictions the 
original groundwork of Adam’s vi- 
sion of posterity, when his “ eyes 
wore purged with euphrasy and rue” 
by the angel, and the Miltonic source 
of Satan’s indignation, when he utters 
the fatuous speech, — “ O Hell, what 
do mine eyes behold !” 

Sarnmael, too, undergoes the due 

punishment in various ways. The 
Jalhut liubeni informs us, “ that be- 
fore man had sinned, Sarnmael was 
on© of the Seraphim, and had six 
wings, which seem to have been 
lopped on his primary offence. Ilis 
second offence, the seduction of 
Adam, was punished by exile, with 
all his host, froth the celestial re- 
gions. On Adam, Eve, and Sam- 
mael, were pronounced nine curses, 
and a sentence of death. The feet 
of the serpent were cut off, and her 
additional penalty was, that once in 
every seven years she should be 
stript of her skin, and left naked and 
in agony.” 

The treatise Avoth supplies the 
motives of Saimuacl for the tempta- 
tion. lie had seen Eve, and was 
enamoured of a beauty that seemed 
angelic, lie had seen Adam, and 
was furious at his now rank in exist- 
ence; he therefore said to himself, 
“ I shall murder Adam, and seize 
Eve, and make myself monarch of 
the earth. Serpent as I am, 1 shall 
walk with my body upright, and I 
shall eat of all the dainties of the 
world !” But his sentence met him 
ouall points. It pronounced — “ Thou 
hast said, l shall murder Adam, and 
take Kve for my wife ; therefore I 
shall put enmity between thee and 
the woman. Thou hast said thou 
wilt be king over the whole earth ; 
therefore thou Hhalt he cursed above 
all cattle. Thou hast said thou 
filial t walk with thy body erect; 
therefore upon thy body shalt thou 
creep. Thou hast said thou wilt 
cat of all the dainties of the world ; 


therefore dust shall thou eat all the 
days of thy life.” 

The Rabbins are peculiarly con- 
versant in the arrangements of the 
angelic, world. They have angels for 
every conceivable purpose and every 
conceivable diversity. But the Is- 
raelite holds his supremacy there as 
every where else. The treatise Tup- 
haarez declares, there, are two angels 
who preside over death, one is set 
over the dead who are without the 
land of promise, and his name is 
Sarnmael ; the other has the care of 
the dead within the land of Israel, 
■and his name is Gabriel. Each of 
them has a vast multitude of angels 
under his command, and these hosts 
are the angels of death. The two 
leading angels are yet only deputies 
of the great angel Metatron,to whom 
is made known, in the first instance, 
the individual appointed to death. 
Thru Mctatron commands his depu- 
ty Sarnmael to bring away the souls 
that are destined to be separated 
that day from the body, and which 
arc outside the land of promise. And 
he orders Gain id 10 bring away the 
souls that are to be taken out of the 
land of Israel. The deputies thru 
deliver their orders, and for every 
spirit is dispatched a particular an- 
gel. There are even among these 
angels degrees of rank, and the iank 
of the messenger is carefully adjust- 
ed to that of the deceased. But these 
deputies of deputies have some rea- 
son to complain. “ They are mores 
short-lived than so many flies.” 
When one of those angels has taken 
away the soul, and delivered it into 
the hands of his principal, he is ex- 
tiugukhed, and perishes from the. 
woi Id. lie being created but to bring 
a single soul ! 

Still tbe piide of the Jew is sus- 
tained. The 13 umi/lbtu' Hal hu re- 
veals that, in the giving of the Jaw 
in the wilderness, the angel of death 
was summoned to receive his* com- 
mission. It was this, “ The world is 
in thy power, except this people, 
whom I have chosen for myself.” 
The Rabbins go even the length of 
giving the words which transpired 
on tins occasion. “ The angel of death 
said, 1 am created for no use in this 
world.” — “ Yes,” was the answer. 
w Authority is given to thee to root 
out the idolaters, hut over this peo- 
ple there is given to thee no power.” 
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lint though this point may bo occa- 
sionally con tostedi among the doctors, 
it is tu/rr ? 9 that no Israelite can be 
touched by the sword of the angel, 
while he continue* to read the law. 
Thus, in the instance of the Iiafchas- 
da, the angel of death approached 
him as he sat reading in the school, 
but lie saw that Ids lips were in per- 
petual motion, revolving the wisdom 
of the law. He then felt himself 
powerless. Hut the Rabbi was to 
die. The angel waved his wings, 
and sat upon a cedar beam that ran 
across the roof. After some delay, 
growing impatient, he struck the 
beam with bis wing, and split it from 
end to end. The noise interrupted 
the pious reader. He looked up, and 
from that moment was in the angel's 
power. The law escaped Ids hand, 
his lip no longer i evolved its words, 
and the sword of the angel fell upon 
him ! > 

Yet the angel was not always so 
successful, ami the dexterity with 
which one of the famous Rabbins 
outwitted him, forms a not unfre- 
cjuent theme. It might make a cu- 
rious Arab tale, or a capital chapter in 
the Koran. Tim Rabbi Jihosha ben 
Levi was a perfectly righteous man. 
Hut Ids time was come, and the angel 
of death went forth against him. 
Hut the command was given that he 
should do the bidding of the Rabbi 
in all things. The. angel at length, 
spreading all Ids wings, rushed down 
to the earth, and found the. llabli 
sitting studying the law in his ora- 
toiy. He waited until the task was 
done, but even then he must wait for 
the commands of the man of holi- 
ness. “ What wiliest thou?’* said 
the Rabbi, when lie raised his eyes, 
and saw the angel standing before 
1dm with his sword drawn. The an- 
gel answered, “ The time is come, 
wheu thou must quit the world and 
the body." 

“ To quit the world I am ready,” 
said Jehosha. “Hull would quit it 
in the body. Why must I he con- 
demned to part with a faithful 
friend, or with an obedient slave, or 
with a costly robe V and surely all 
these has the body been to me.” 

The angel told him that he was 
commanded to comply with all the 
request* of so virtuous a man. 

“ Well, then,” said the Rabbi, “ it 
i$ my request that 1 may stand at the 


the Rabbins . 

gate of Paradise, and see my place 

there before I die.” 

Tiie angel spread his wings, and 
would have borne him instantly 
through the clouds. But the sword 
in his hand iiamed like lightning, and 
the Rabbi was afraid that it would 
divide the body from the soul at the 
moment. He demanded, therefore, 
that the angel should give it into his 
hand, until he iwd reached Paradise. 
The angel now gave him the sword, 
and taking the llabhi by the hair of 
the head, he spread his wings, and 
darted up into the clouds. 

They shot along the skies with a 
rapidity that almost deprived Jeho- 
sha of his senses. He could only 
perceive that the earth was suddenly 
diminished to the size of the smallest 
spark of diamond, and that he was 
rushing among a countless multitude 
of mighty lights, that successively 
flashed in intolerable blaze upon his 
eyes, and then seemed to fade and 
perish away in distance immeasu- 
rable. Thus be swept on, until he 
lost all perception of space and time, 
and thought that lie was thus to dart 
through the universe for ever. But 
a distant sight of splendour, brighter 
than that of the brightest star or sun 
aroused him ; and, as he approached 
it, lie saw walls and towers of beaten 
gold, and asked the angel whither he 
was bearing him ? The answer was, 
“ You now behold tin. 1 glorious Pa- 
radise.” 

“ But I see nothing yet,” said the 
Rabbi, “ but walls and towers of 
beaten gold, so bright that they al- 
most blind me; and a gate of pearls, 
so large that every one of them 
would be a weight for a camel !” 

The angel spread Jiis wings, and 
they flew a thousand leagues nearer. 

“ J now see,” said the llabb^ “ the 
gate ; it is all of precious stones, each 
large enough to build a city. But 
their light is so strong, that 1 cannot 
look within. All is like the flame of 
a furnace, with smoke of silver rising 
constantly.” 

The angel flow a thousand leagues 
more, and laid down tlie Rabbi at 
the gate. He stood lost in wonder 
at its size and beauty ; it was a thou- 
sand leagues broad, and ten thou- 
sand high. The panels were all of 
adamant, covered over with historic* 
of the tribes of Israel, and all the 
nail* were crysolite and topaz, that 
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Ihmeil with a lustre like that of tlie 
riflin'? sun. 

“ What scent thou now, Jehosha 
ben Levi, most favoured of men >” 
said the angel. 

“ Nothing !” said the Ilabbi, “ for 
I have lost my sight. What but the 
eagle can gaze upon the sun I \V hat 
but the eyes of the Spirit can gaze 
upon the gates of Paradise !” 

“ Then die/* said Hie angel, “ and 
behold your place of glory.” 

Rut the Rabbi was the wisest of 
the sons of men, and he only grasp- 
ed the sword the faster. “ I shall 
not die,’ 1 said he, “ until I have 
looked within the gates of the place 
where my father Abraham, to whom 
be peace, rests in bis glory.” 

“ Then thou slmlt be satisfied,” 
said the angel ; and throwing his 
arm round him, lifted him from the 
ground, and springing up ten thou- 
sand leagues, placed him on one of 
the towers ; then anointing his eyes, 
again asked him what he beheld. 

“ I behold all things that are rich, 
mighty, and infinite,” said the Rabbi. 
41 1 behold mountains of diamonds, co- 
vered with emerald forests as wide as 
ten worlds. I behold streams of crys- 
tals, as large as oceans, and palaces 
that shine like the moon and stars, 
ami are large enough each to hold the 
twelve tribes of Israel. And among 
them I behold giants tall as cedars, 
and strong as camels, but of exceed- 
ing beauty, some winged like the 
angels of Heat en, some crowned mid 
bearing sceptres, some leading pro- 
cessions of thousands and teu* of 
thousands to the temples, and some 
Hying to the upper regions of the 
heavens like flames, and some float- 
ing with their wings like purple 
clouds,” 

“ \pd now thou art ready to die r” 
said the angel. 

” Not yet,” said the Rabbi, “ un- 
til 1 know the name of this old rnun, 
who rideth in a chariot office.” 

“ That I 4 - Enoch,” said the angel. 
l< He was *\ kin*?, righteous, and be- 
loved ol Heaven; he declared its 
wrath against the evil doers ; and 
would have b.-en destroyed by them, 
but he was borne ui* in their siirht 
to Paradise.” " 

“ And who ” said the Rabbi, “ is 
be who now cometh vviih a golden 
staff in his hand ?” 

4 ‘ That man is Eliezer, Abiahanfsj 


steward,” said the angel. “ lie was 
the descewlent of Ham, the son of 
Noah. When he heard of the evil 
deed of his forefathers, lie left his 
land, and came into the service of 
your father Abraham, and was ac- 
counted righteous ; and he bath 
therefore entered alive into Para- 
dise.” 

** And who is this woman, exceed- 
ing fair, and with a countenance of 
glad tidings V” asked the Rabbi. 

" That woman,” said the angel, 
“ is .Serach, the daughter of Assher, 
who, when Jacob, ou whom be bless- 
ing for ever, was in affliction for 
Joseph, left her father's house, and 
ran and brought him the glad ti- 
dings, 4 thy son Joseph livclli. And 
Jacob rose from the ground, and 
fasted no more, and put on his robe 
of rejoicing, and ate and made mer- 
ry ; for, said he, my son Joseph 
liveth, and is not dead ; and thou, 
Serach, the daughter of Assher, be- 
cause thy mouth hath declared unto 
me the tidings of life, thou shall 
never taste of death;’ therefore she 
lias entered alive into Paradise.” 

“ Ami who,” asked the Ilabbi, “ is 
the dark woman, dark, but of sur- 
prising beauty, who cometh with a 
crown upon her head, and in robes 
of royal crimson ?” 

“ She,” replied the angel, “ is the 
daughter of a man of evil, but saved 
for her mercy. Mm is Rirja, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, who sav ed your 
father Moses fioni the waters, and 
bred him up in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, and would have made 
him a prince even as her own son. 
And she is here, lest it should be 
said, Rehold what great things the 
Egyptian woman hath done for the 
leader of Israel, and what is her re- 
compense She, therefore, hath en- 
tered alive into Paradise.” 

“ And who is this strong man,” 
asked the Kahhi, “ who tifleth in the 
one hand a beam of cedar, and in tlie 
other a beam of gold ; and who wear- 
cth a robe glittering with precious 
jewels, and a diadem upon his fore- 
head ?” 

“ That king,” said the angel, “ is 
K ing Hiram of Tyre, who wrought the 
w ood and the stone, and the gold and 
the precious stone for the Temple; 
and when Solomon, on whom he 
glory, would pay him the cost there- 
of, he would not, but refused, say. 
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mg, * Suffer me also to make an of- 
fering;’ and therefore Solomon pray- 
ed for him, and he hath entered alive 
into Paradise.” 

“ And who,” asked the Ilabbi, “ is 
the Ethiopian, with a chain of gold 
round his neck, and fetters of gold 
round his hands, that ever and anon 
prostrateth himself before the altar W* 

“ Thou seest Kbedmelech the 
Moor,” answered the angel, “ who, 
when the prophet Jeremiah was in af- 
fliction, and his bed was in the dust of 
the dungeon, and his soul was ready 
to faint, came and brought him forth, 
and put his own robe on him, and 
fed and comforted him.” 

il And now, I ask hut one ques- 
tion more,” said the ltabbi ; “ yea, 
tell me, I pray thee, who are all those 
in bright garments, who are spread 
over the valley with harps in their 
hands r” 

“ These,” answered the angel, “arc 
the whole generation of Jouadab, the 
son of llaliab, who, with his whole 
generation, would drink no wine, 
though tempted to it day by day by 
the Prince u( the Air. ‘ For,* haul 
they, ‘ it is our father’s com maud 
that we shall drink no wine, and Keep 
no a incynrdh, and dwell in tents, and 
bow shall we break our father’s com- 
mand ‘r’ therefore have they all en- 
tered aliv e into Paradise.” And now 
the angel cried out aloud, and bis 
voire was like a thousand thunders 
in ilic ear of the Rabbi, as he said, 

“ Jeliohlm ben Lev i, the time is come 
that thou must die.” 

“ One question more,” cried out 
the Rabbi. “ What is this tliut I see 
slowly vising beyond the golden 
mountains ? It i& neither man, nor 
woman, nor angel, nor spirit; but its 
body is like a mighty bill, and its 
head is glittering like an army with 
banners. Its wings are like the clouds 
of battle, and its tail is like the spark- 
ling of a myriad of spears j and now 
it rise tit like the sun in bis strength, 
and its train spreadetb out like the 
moon in her glory; and its forehead 
is crowned with a crown of burning 
stars.” 

“ Thou seest,” said the angel , u the 
most wonderful of all the wonders 
created. That mighty bird is the 
Phoenix, the only one that hath been 
suffered to retain its first glory. 
When the tempter prevailed in the 
garden of Eden, ^ and mail fell, nil 
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other animals fell with him ; for he 
was stronger and wiser than they, 
and how could they Btand ? All ate 
of the fruit of the evil tree but this 
one. But when the fruit was offered 
to the Phoenix, it refused and said, 

* What bufficeth it to me if others 
have eaten V Let them eat — and die. 
1 will keep the command.’ Then 
came forth the decree that the Phoe- 
nix alone should keep its first glory, 
and enter alive into Paradise.” 

In these wild inn rati ves, which 
are not without a portion of beauty, 
and which are but of the order of 
fancy, subsequently modified by the 
Indian into so many fearful, and by 
the Greek iuto so many graceful fic- 
tions, vve find the origin of a multi- 
tude of Asiatic traditions. But they 
seem to be pre-eminently the pa- 
rent traditions of the Koran. It is 
notorious that Mahomet was assist- 
ed in the composition of" the Koran 
by a Jew, probably one of the Rab- 
bins of the Dispersion, and that the 
whole mystery of the Moslem fic- 
tions is to be found in the rich 
storehouse of the Talmud. The an- 
cient giants of the Moslem, the fly- 
ing horses, transits through the re- 
gions of the stars made in a night or 
au hour, the descriptions of the thou- 
sand heavens, and their singular and 
sensual enjoyments, all find their 
prototypes in the writings of the 
Rabbins. But we must return to our 
friend, the enquiring Rabbi, Jebosba 
ben Levi. 

When he had exhausted all his 
questions, the angel again demanded 
his submission to the common sen- 
tence. But if the Rabbi had been 
reluctant before, his discovery of so 
many \v ho had escaped the penalty 
made him resolute in his refusal. 
The angel now indignantly sprung 
from the ground, and would* have 
grasped him on his elevated station; 
but at the moment when lie thrust 
forth his hand for the seizure, the 
Rabbi jumped down into paradise, 
leaving in the angel’s liana nothing 
but the skirt of his robe*. The an- 
gel, not accustomed to be thus 
thwarted, would have rushed after 
him, and dragged him back to un- 
dergo his sentence. But the Rabbi 
suddenly displayed his sword, and 
swore by the head of bis father Abra- 
ham, that where he was, there be 
would remain. \\ itbout the sword, 
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which lie had so rashly put into the 
hands of a mortal, the angel could 
do nothing. In short, he felt him- 
self completely outwitted by the 
llabbi, and in this dilemma had no 
other resource than to take the opi- 
nion of his superior, Gabriel. Here 
he was still doomed to failure. The 
case was new to Gabriel, and it at 
last turned upon the question, whe- 
ther the Rabbi had positively sworn 
that nothing should make him re- 
turn from Paradise? The angel al- 
lowed that the oatli was as positive 
as the Rabbi could make it. 

“ Is lie in the habit of breaking his 
oaths ?” asked Gabriel. 

“By no means,” was the reply; 
“ on the contrary, lie is celebrated 
for keeping them.” 

“ Then/* said Gabriel, “ we must 
not make him begin by breaking 
them in Paradise. Let him stay 
where he is.” 

On the angePs returning n in - 
fecta, he admitted that the Rabbi 
had made good his object; and now 
only asked to have his swoid re- 
turned to him. But this the Rabbi, 
still suspicious of its probable use, 
refused, until a decree of Gabriel 
was brought to him, sanctioning its 
return. Even then the Rabbi’s phi- 
lanthropy made a stipulation for the 
benefit of the general human race. 
It had been the custom of the angel 
to deal the final blow palpably with 
iiis weapon, which naturally pro- 
duced great terror, and disturbed 
the common peace of mankind. Be- 
fore the returning of the sword, the 
Rabbi demanded, as an essential 
condition, that this ostentatious and 
startling mode of concluding the 
human career should be no longer 
persevered in ; and the angel waR 
compelled to pledge himself, that 


hereafter the sword should lie used 
invisibly and silently . Upon this the 
sword was given back; and the 
Rabbi’s wisdom, vigour, and philan- 
thropy, were highly extolled by all 
ranks in Paradise. Immediately on 
the conclusion of this knotty ar- 
rangement, he was led forward by 
several of the moBt memorable of 
his fellow saints, and introduced to 
the whole bright multitude, all cry- 
ing out, “ Mohe room for the son of 
Levi— make room for the mighty, 
the wise, the illustrious Jehosha 
ben Levi.’* 

In oue point of view, the study of 
the Talmud is of service to the Bib- 
lical scholar, as shewing the fea- 
tures of the Jewish belief in the 
time of the Apostles, and thus far 
illustrating the frequent allusions 
made to them in the Apostolic wri- 
tings. But to the Christian they 
also offer perhaps the still more im- 
portant illustration of the infinite 
weaknesses into which the human 
mind may fall, when it once wilfully 
deserts the truth. The greater part 
of those fictions were the work of 
the ago in which St Paul mid St 
Peter*’ were preaching and tiansmit- 
timr to us their high records of the 
Christian doctrine. Vet what con- 
trast can lie deeper than between 
even the common sense of tbo Chris- 
tian and tlie ramblings of the Jewish 
teachers; between the loft}', clear, 
and generous wisdom of the fisher- 
men of Galilee, and the fiiwdities of 
the learned, proud, and Imnoured 
Scribes and Pharisees of Jerusalem ! 
And yet these absurdities actually 
make a large portion of the study of 
the Jew at this moment, in the midst 
of European knowledge, and still 
more in the midst of the uuhersa] 
diffusion of the Bible. 
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Chapter XV. 

THE CRUISE OP THE FIREBRAND. 

Shewing, amongst other pleasant matters , well worthy of being recorded, 
how Thomas communed with his two Consciences . 

* 

— — u For I am as a weed, 

Flung from the rock, on ocean’s foam to sail. 

Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail.” 

Third Canto of Childc Harold. 


We had to beat up for three days 
before wo could weather the east end 
of Jamaica, mid tearing work we had 
of it. I had seen bad weather and 
heavy seas in several quarters of the 
globe — I had tumbled about under a 
dose-reefed main-topsail and reefed 
foresail, on the long seas in the Bay 
of Biscay — 1 had been kicked about 
in a seventy-four, off the Cape of 
Good Hope, as if she had been a cork 
— 1 bad been hove hither and thither, 
by the short jumble of the North Sea, 
about Heligoland, and the shoals 
lying off the mouth of the Kibe, when 
every thing over head was black as 
thunder, mid all beneath as white as 
snow — I bad enjoyed the luxury of 
beinir torn in pieces by a north- 
wester, which compelled us to lie-to 
for ten days at a stretch, under Btorm 
stay-sails, off the coast of Yankee- 
land, with a clear, deep, cold, blue 
sky above us, without a cloud, where 
the sun shone brightly the whole 
time by day, and a glorious harvest 
moon by night, as if they were smi- 
ling in derision upon our riven and 
strained ship, as she reeled to and 
fro like a wounded Titan ; at one? 
time buried iii the black trough of 
the sea, at another cast upwards 
towards the heavens by the throes of 
the tormented waters, from the trou- 
bled bosom of the bounding and 
roaring ocean, amidst hundreds of 
miniature rainbows, (ay, rainbows by 
night as well as by day,) in a hissing 
storm of white, foaming, seething 
spray, torn from the curling and roll- 
ing blight green crests of the moun- 
tainous billows. And I have had more 
than one narrow squeak for it in the 
neighbourhood of the “ still vexed 
Bermoothes,” besides various other 
small affairs, written in this Bake; 

but the devil such another tumblifi-’ 


cation had I ever experienced, not as 
to danger, for there was none except 
to our spars and rigging, but as to 
discomfort, as I did in that short 
cross, splashing, and boiling sea, off 
Morant Point. By noon, however, 
on the second day, having had a slant 
from the land-wind in the night pre- 
vious, we got well to windward of 
the long sandy spit that forms the 
east end of the island, and were in 
the act of getting a small pull of the 
weather braces, "before edging away 
for St Jngo, when the wind fell sud- 
denly, and in half an hour it was 
stark calm — “ una furiosa calma,” as 
the Spanish sailors quaintly enough 
call it. 

We got rolling tackles up, and the 
topgallant masts down, and studding 
sails out of the tops, and lessened the 
lumber and weight aloft in every 
way avo could think of, but, never- 
theless, we continued to roll gun- 
wale under, dipping the main-yard- 
arm into the water, every now and 
then, and setting every thing adrift, 
below and on deck, that was not bolt- 
ed down, or otherwise well secured. 

When l_Avent down to dinner, the 
scene \\ f as extremely good. Old 
Yerk, the first lieutenant, ivns in the 
chair — one of the boys was jaffnned 
at bis side, with his cIpavs fastened 
round the foot of the tabic, holding a 
tureen of boiling pease-soup, with 
lumps of pork swimming in it, which 
the aforesaid Yerk was baling forth 
with great assiduity to his messmates. 
Hydrostatics wore much in vogue 
— the tendency of iluids to regain 
their equilibrium (confound them, 
they have often in the shape of claret 
destroyed mine) was beautifully il- 
lustrated, as tbe contents of each 
carefully balanced soup-plate kept 
swaying about on the principle of 
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tlie spirit level. The Doctor was 
croupier, and as it was a return din- 
ner to tlu* captain, all hands were 
regularly figged <»ut, the lieutenautH, 
with their epaulets and best coals, 
and the master, purser, and doctor, 
all fittingly attired. When I first 
entered, as 1 made iny obeisance to 
the captain, 1 thought 1 saw an empty 
seat next him, but the matter of the 
soup was rather an engrossing con- 
cern, and took up* my attention, so 
that 1 paid no particular regard to 
the circumstance ; however, when 
we had all discussed the same, and 
were drinking our first glass of Tene- 
riffe, I raised my eyes to hob aud 
nob with the master, tvheu — ye gods 
and little fishes — who should they 
light on, but the merry phiz — merry, 
alas ! no more— of Aaron Bang, Es- 
quire, who, during the soup inter- 
lude had slid into the vacant chair 
unperceived by me. 

“ Why, Mr Bang, where, in the 
name of all that is comical — where 
have you dropped from V” Alas 1 
poor Aaron — Aaron, in a rolling sea, 
was of no kindred to Aaron a- 
shore. His rosy gills were no longer 
rosy — his round plump face seemed 
to be covered with parchment from 
an old bass-drum, cut out from the 
centre where most bronzed by the 
drumstick— there was no specula- 
tion in his eyes that he did glare 
withal — aud his lips, which were 
usually firm and open, disclosing Ida 
nice teeth in frequent grin, were held 
together, as if he had been in grie- 
vous pain. At length he did ventuio 
to open them — and, like the ghost of 
Hamlet* s father, “ it lifted up its head 
and did address itself to motion, as it 
would speak.” But they began to 
quiver, aud he once more screwed 
them together, as if he feared the 
very^excrtiori of utter mg a word or 
two might unsettle his m on i plies. 

The master was an odd garrulous 
small man, who had a certain number 
ot stated jokes, which, so long as they 
ivtiie cudured, he unmercifully in- 
ilicted on his messmates. I had come 
in for my share, as, a new coiner, as 
well as the rest; but even with me, 
although I had been hut recently 
appointed, they had already begun 
to pall, and wax wearisome; and 
blind as the beetle of a body was, 
he could not help seeing this. So 
pour Bang, unable to return a shot, 


be a- sick and crestfallen, offered a 
target that he could not resist taking 
aim at. Dinner was half over, and 
Bang had not eaten any thing, when, 
unseasonable as the hour was, the 
little pot-valiant master, primed with 
two tumblers of grog, in defiance of 
the captain’s presence, fairly fasten- 
ed on him, like a remora, and pinned 
him down with one of his long-winded 
stories, about Captain David Joiicn, 
in the Phantome, during a cruise 
off (Jape Flyaway, having run foul of 
a whale, and thereby nearly foun- 
dered ; and that at length having got 
the monster harpooned and speared, 
aud the devil knows what, — but it 
ended iu getting her alongside, when 
they scuttled the. leviathan, and then, 
wonderful to relate, found a Green- 
landman with royal yards crossed 
in her maw, and the captain and 
mate m the cabin quarrelling about 
the reckon tug. 

“ What do you think of that, Mr 
Bang — as well they might, Mr Bang 
— as well they might V”’ Bang said 
nothing, hut at the moment — whether 
the said Aaron lent wings to the 
bird or no, I cannot tell — a goose 
swimming in apple sauce, which he 
was, with a most stern countenance, 
endeavouring to carve, fetched way 
right over the gunwale of the dish ; 
and taking a whole boat of melted 
butter with it, splashed across the. 
table during a treimiidous roll, that 
made every thing creak and groan 
again, right into the small master’s 
lap who was his vis-a-vis, I could 
hear Aaron grumble out something 
about — “ Strange affinity — birds of a 
feather.” But his time was up, his 
minutes were numbered, and like a 
shot he bolted from the table, scull- 
ing or rather clawing away towards 
the door, by the backs of the chairs, 
like a green parrot, until he readied 
the marine at the bottom of the lad- 
der, at the door of the captain’s, 
cabin, round whose neck lie imme- 
diately fetter locked his fins. 

He had only time to exclaim to his 
new ally, “ My dear fellow, get me 
some brandy and water, for the love 
of mercy” — when he blew up, with 
an explosion like the bursting of a 
steam-boiler— “ Oh dear, oh dear/* 
we could hear him murmuring in the 
lulls of his agony— then another loud 
report— f< there goes my yesterday’s 
supper— hut grog and toasted- 
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cheese ’—another roar, as if the spi- 
rit whs leaving its earthly tabernacle 
— “ Dinner — claret — madeira — ” all 
cruel bad in a second edition — 
“ Cheese, teal, and ringtail pigeon — 
black crabs— calapi and turtle-soup’* 
— as his fleshly indulgences of the 
previous day rose up in judgment 
against him, like a man's evil deeds 
on his death-bed. At length the va- 
rious strata of his interior wore en- 
tirely excavated — ■“ Ah ! — 1 have got 
to my breakfast — to the simple tea 
and toast at last." — “ Brandy and 

water, my dear N , brandy and 

water, my darling, hot, without sugar” 
— and “ Brandy and water” died in 
echoes in the distance as he was 
stowed away into his cot in the cap- 
tain's cabin. It seems that it had 
been all arranged between him and 

N , that he was to set off for St 

Thomas in the East, the morning on 
which we sailed, and to get a shove 
out in the pilot-boat schooner, from 
Moran t Bay, to join us for the cruise ; 
and accordingly he had come on 
board the night previous when I was 
below, and being somewhat qualmish 
he had wisely kept his cot ; the fun of 
the thing depending, as it seemed, on 
all Jiauds carefully keeping it from 
me that he was on board. 

1 apprehend most people indulge 
in the fancy that they have Consci- 
t net s — such as they are. I myself now 
— even 1, Thomas Cringle, Esquire, 
amongst sundry vain imaginings, con- 
ceive that / have a Conscience — some- 
what of the Caoutchouc order I will 
confess— stretching a little upon oc- 
casion, when the gale of iny passions 
blows high — nevertheless a higlily- 
respectahle (Consciences tilings go — 
a stalwart unchancy customer, who 
will not be gainsaid or contradict- 
ed; but lie may be disobeyed, although 
never with impunity. It is all true 
that a young, well-fledged gentle- 
woman, for she is furnished with a 
most swift pair of wings, called Pros- 
per Uy t sometimes gets the better of 
Master Conscience , and smothers the 
Grim Feature, for a time, under the 
bed of dider down, whereon you and 
her ladyship are reposing. But she 
is a sad jilt in many instances, this 
same Prosperity ; for some fine morn- 
ing, with the sun glancing in through 
the crevices of the window-shutters, 
just at the nick when, after turning 
yourselfi and rubbing your eyes, you 


courageously thrust forth one leg, 
with a determination to don your 
grainashes without more delay— 
“ Tom,” says she, “ Tom Cringle, I 
have got tired of you, Thomas ; be* 
sides, 1 hear my next door neighbour, 
Madame Adversity, tirling at the door 
pin ; so give me my down bed. Torn, 
and I'm off.” With that she bangs 
open the window, and before I re- 
cover from my surprise, launches 
forth, with a loud *whir, mattress and 
all, leaving me Pilgarlic lying on the 
paillasse. Well, her nest is scarcely 
cold, and the mark of her hurdies as 
yet unobliterated on the substra- 
tum of straw, when in comes me 
Mistress Adversity, a wee outspoken 
— sour — crabbit — gaizened anatomy 
of an old woman — “ You ne erdoweel, 
Tam,” quoth she, “ is it no enough 
that you consort with that scarlet 
liinmer, who has just yescaped 
tlioj ough the wiuday, but ye mauti 
smoor my first-born, puir Conscience , 
atvveen ye? Wharo hae ye stowed 
him, man — tell me that?" And the 
ancient damosel gives me a shrewd 
clip on the skull with the poker. 
“ That’s right, mother,” quoth Con- 
science, from beneath the straw mat- 
tress — “ Give it to him — he'll no hear 
me — another devvel, mother." And I 
found that my own weight, deserted 
ns l was by that — ahem — Prospe- 
rity, was no longer sufficient to keep 
him down. So up he rose, with a 
loud peck ; and while the old woman 
keelhalod me with the poker on one 
side, he yerked at me on the other, 
until at length he gave me a regular 
crossbuttock, and they then between 
them regularly diddled me outright. 

When I was fairly floored, “ Now, my 
man,” said Adversity, 44 1 hear no spite ; 
if you will but listen to my hoy there, 
we shall he good friends still. He is 
never unreasonable. He lias no ob- 
jections to your consorting even with 
Madame Prosperity, in a decent way ; 
but he will not consent to your let- 
tiug her get the better of you, nor to 
your doting on her, e\ en to the giving 
her a share of your bed, "when she 
should never be flowed to get far- 
ther than the servants' hall, for she 
should be kept in subjection, or she'll 
ruin you for ever, Thomas.— Con- 
science is a rough lad I grant you, 
and I am keen and snell also ; but 
never mind, take his advice, and 
you’ll be some credit to your freens 
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yet, ye scoom cJ.” I did so, and the 
old lady's visits became shorter and 
shorter, and more and more distant, 
until at length they ceased altogether; 
and once more Prosperity, like a dove, 
with its heaven-borrowed hues all 
glowing in the morning sun, pitched 
one morning on my window-sill. It 
was ill June. “ Tom, I am come 
back again.” I a lowered at her with 

all my bir — “ Aiblins ye're a ” I 

could not finish the sentence for the 
soul of me, for the smiling seraph — 
she was in her sark — had first pushed 
one naked leg down to the iloor, ami 
then another, and— oh my wig— but 
we shaVt have the down bed this 
time, nor shall we ever, ever any 11101 c 
try to smother honest, honest Con- 
science.” She made a step or two 
towards me, and the lesson of Ad- 
versity was fa^t evaporating into thin 
air, when, lo ! the sleeping lion him - 
self awoke. “ Thomas,” said Con- 
science, in a voice that made my 
flesh creep, “ not into your bed, 
neither into your bosom, Thomas. 
Be civil to the young woman, but 
remember what your best friend 
Adversity told you, and never let 
her be more than your handmaiden 
again ; free to come, free to go, hut 
never more to he your mistress.” I 
screw myself about, and twist, and 
turn in great perplexity — “ Hard 
enough all this, and I am half incli- 
ned to try to throttle Conscience out- 
right — But a burnt child, my dar- 
ling — So step into the breakfast- 
room, Miss Prosperity/' and I open- 
ed the door, standing in my shirt ali 
tho while. She smiled, and made as if 
she thought I was joking, and first 
gave me a playful pinch, and then a 
poke under the small ribs, and look- 
ed towards the 

But to make a long story short — I 
was Wisolute — “Step into the parlour, 
my dearest — I hope we shall never 
part any more ; but you must not get 
the upper hand, you know. So step 
into the. other room, and whenever 
I get my inexpressibles on, I will 
come to you there.” 

But this Conscience, about which 
I am now huvi.riuy, seldom acts the 
monitor in this way, unless against 
respectable crimes, such as murder, 
debauching your friend's wife, or 
stealing. But the chid I have to do 
With for tho present., arid who 1 ms 
led to this rigmarole, is u sort of de- 
puty Conscience, a looker* out after 


small affairs— peccadilloes. Th ogrew- 
some carle, Conscience Senior, you 
can grapple with, for ho only steps 
forth on great occasions, when he 
says sternly — and tho mischief is, that 
what he says, we know to be true— 
says he, w Thomas Cringle” — he never 
calls me Tom, or Mister, or Lieute- 
nant—" Thomas Cringle,” says he, 
“ if you do that thing, you shall he 
damned.” “ Lud-a-mercy,” quoth 
I, Thomas, “ I will perpend. Master 
Conscience” — and 1 set myself to 
eschew the evil deed, with all my 
might. But Conscience, the Younger — 
who I will take leave to call by 
Quasbie’s appellative hereafter. Con - 
shy — is a funny little fellow, and an- 
other guess sort of a chap altogether. 
An instance — “ I say , Tom, my boy — 
Tom Cringle — why the deuce now” 
— lie won’t say “ the Devil” for the 
world — u Why the deuce, Toni, don’t 
you confine yourself to a pint of wine 
at dinner, eh V” quoth Conshy . “ Why 
will you not give up your toddy af- 
ter it? You are ruining your inte- 
rior, Thomas, my fine fellow— the 
gout is on the look-out for you— 
your legs are spindling, and your 
paunch is increasing. Head Hamlet’s 
speech to Polouius, Tom, and if you 
don’t find all the non ks of premature 
old age creeping on you, then am I, 
Conshy, a Dutchman, that's all.” 
Now Conshy always lectures you in 
the watches of the night; I generally 
think his advice L good at breakfast- 
time, and during the forenoon — egad, 
I think it excellent and most reason- 
aide, and I dcterniinoto stick by it— 
and if Conshy and I dine alone, 1 do 
adhere to his maxims most, rigidly ; 
but If any of my old allies should 
topple in to dinner, Conshy, who i» a 
solitary mechanic, bolts instantcr. 
Still I remember him for a time — we 
sit down — the dinner is good. “ i 

say, Jack, a glass of wine— Peter, 
what shall we have V” and until, the 
pint apiece is discussed, all is right 
between Conshy and 1 . But then 
comes some grouse. Hook, in his 
double-refined nonsense, palavers 
about the blasphemy of white wine 
after brown game — and he is not far 
wrong either; at least l neverjh ought 
he was, so long ns my Hermitage lasted $ 
but at the time I speak of, it was still 
to the fore — so the moment the pint 
apiece was out, “ Hold hard, Turn, 
now,” cheeps little Conshy. “ Why, 

only one glass of Hermitage, Conshy,” 
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Honshu shakes his head. Cheese — 
after the manner of the ancients— 
Hook again— -“Only one glass of port, 
Conshy.” He shakes liis head, and 
at length the cloth is drawn, and a 
confounded old steward of mine, who 
is now installed as butler, brings in 
the crystal decanters, sparkling to 
the wax-lights — poor as I am,l consi- 
der mutton fats damnable — and every 
thing as it should he, down to a 
finger glass. “ Now, Mary, where are 
the children?” I am resolute. “Jack, 
I can’t, drink — out of sorts, my hoy — 
so mind yourself, you and Peter. 
—Now, Conshy” says I, “ where 
are you now, my boy ?” But just at 
this instant, Jack strikes out, with 
“ Cringle, order me a tumbler — 
something hot — l don’t care what it 
is.” — “ Ditto,” quoth Peter ; and 
down crumbles all my line fabric of 
resolutions, only to be rebuilt to-mor- 
row, before breakfast again, or at 
any odd moment, when one’s flesh 
is somewhat fishi fieri. — Another in- 
stance. “ l say, Tom,” says Cousin/, 
“ do give over looking ai that smart 
gill tripping it along t’other side of 
the stieet.” — “ Presently, my dear 
little man,” says I. “ Tight little 
woman that, Con shy ; handsome 
bows ; good bearings forward ; turn- 
bles home sweetly about the waist, 
and tumbles out well above the hips; 
what a beautiful run ! and spars 
clean and tight ; hack- stays well set 
up.” — “ Now, Tom, you vagabond, 
give over. Have you not a wife of 
your own ?”— 4 “ To be sure I have, 
Conshy, my darling; but lonjmns 
per' 9 * — “ Have done now; you are 
i;oing too far,” sa) s Conshy. — “ Oh, 

you be — “ Tiiom is,” cries a 

still stern voice, from the very in- 
most recesses of my heart. Wee 
Conshy holds up his finger, and 
pricks his ear. “ l)o you hear him ?” 
says lie. — “ I hoar,” says I, “ I hetir 
and tremble ” Now, to apply. Con- 
shy has been kmidging me for this 
half hour, to hold my tongue regard- 
ing Aaron Bang’s sea-sickness. — “ It 
is absolutely indecent,” quoth he.— 
“ Cau’t help it, Conshy ; no more 
than the extra tumbler ; those who 
are delicate need not read it. ; those 
who are indelicate won’t be the 
worse of it.” 

“ But,” persists Conshy — w I have 
other hairs in your neck, Master 
Tommy— vou are growing a bit of a 


buffoon on us, and sorry am I to say 
it, sometimes not altogether, as a 
man with a rank imagination may 
construe you, a very decent one. 
Now, my good boy, I would have 
you to remember that what you write 
is condemned in the pages of Old 
Christopher to an amber immorta- 
lization ,” (Oh on for the Provost!) 
“ nay, don’t perk and smile, I mean 
no compliment, for you are hut the 
straw in the amber, Tom, and the 
only wonder is, how the deuce you 
got there.” 

“ But, my dear Conshy ” 

Hold your tongue, Tom— let mo 
say out my say, and finish my ad- 
vice — and how will you answer to 
my father, in your old age, when 
youth, and health, and wealth, may 
have down, if you find any thing in 
this your Log calculated to bring a 
blush on an innocent cheek, Tom, 
when the time shall have for c\er 
passed away wheiein you could have 
remedied theinjuiy? For Conscience 
will speak to you then, not as I do 
now, in friendly confidence, and im- 
pelled by a sincere regard for you, 
you right-hearted, buL thoughtless, 
slap-dash vagabond.” 

There must have been a great deal 
of absurd perplexity in my visage, 
as 1 sat receiving my rebuke, for 1 
noticed Conshy smile, which gave 
me courage. 

“ I will reform, Conshy , and that 
immediately ; but my moml is good, 
man.” 

“ Well, well, Tom, I will take you 
at your word, so set about it, set 
about it.” 

“ But, Conshy — a word in your 
starboard fuy — why don’t you go to 
the fountain-head — why don’t you 
try your hand in a curtain lecture 
on old Kit North himself, the hoary 
pinner who seduced me ?” 

Conshy could no longer contain 
himself ; the very idea of Old Kit ha- 
ving a conscience of any kind or de- 
scription wliateve 1 !^ so tickled him, 
that he hurst into a most uproarious 
fit of laughter, which I was in great 
hopes would have choked him, and 
thus made me well quit of him fer 
ever. For some time I listened in 
great amazement, but there was 
something so infectious in his fun, 
that presently I began to laugh too, 
which only increased his cachinua- 
tion. so there were Conshy and I 
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roaring, and shouting, with the tears 
running down our cheeks. 

“ Kit listeu tome ! — Oh, Lord~— ” 

“ You are swearing, Conshy ,” said 
1, rubbing my hands at havings aught 
him tripping. 

“ And enough to make a Quaker 
swear,” quoin he, still laughing. 
“ No, no. Kit never listens to me — 
why, he would never listen even to 
my father, until the gout and the 
Catholic Relief Bfil, and last of all, 
the Reform Rill,'* broke him down, 
and Hoftened his heart.” 

So there is an allegory for you, 
worthy of John Bunyan; and this is 
what 1 call metaphysics. 

Next morning we got the breeze 
ngain, when we bore away for San- 
tiago de Cuba, and arrived off the 
Moro Castle on the fifth evening at 
sunset, after leaving Port Royal 
harbour. The Spaniards, in their 
better days, were a kind of coral 
worms; wherever they planted their 
colonies, they immediately set, to co- 
vering themselves in with stone and 
mortar; applying their own entire 
energies, and the whole strength of 
their Indian captives, lost to the 
erection of a for t; their second ob- 
ject '(postponed to the other only 
through absolute necessity) being 
then to build a temple to their God. 
Gradually wist fabrics appeared, 
where before there was nothing hut 
one eternal forest, or a howling wil- 
derness; and although it does come 
over one, when looking at the splen- 
did moles, and firm built bastions, 
and stupendous churches of the New 
World — the latter surpassing, or at the 
least equalling in magnificence and 
grandeur those of Old Spain herself 
— that they are all cemented by the 
blood and sweat of millions of gentle 
Indians, of whose harmless existence, 
in many quarters, they remain the 
only monuments, still it is a melan- 
choly reflection to look back and pic- 
ture to one’s sqK what Spain was, 
and to compare her, in her high and 
palmy state, with what she is now; 
with wlntt she was, even when, as a 
young tnidbhiptnap, I first visited her 
glorious transatlantic colonies. 

Until the Peninsula was overrun 
by the French, Buenos Ayres, La- 
gu&yra, Porto Cavello, Maracaibo, 
Santa Martha, and that stronghold of 
the west, the key M tjpi Istlimus of 
Darien, Cartagena oe las Imltas, with 


Porto Bello, and Vera Cruz, on the 
Atlantic shores of South America, 
were all prosperous and happy — 
“ Llenas de plata ;” and on the wes- 
tern coast, Valparaiso, Lima, Pana- 
ma, and San Bias, were thriving and 
increasing in population and wealth. 
England, through her colonies, was 
at that time driving a lucrative trade 
with all of them ; but the demon of 
change was abroad, blown thither 
by the pestilent breath of European 
liberalism. What ft vineyard for 
Abbe Sieves to have laboured in ! 
Every Capitania would have become 
a purchaser of one of his cut and* 
dried constitutions. Indeed he could 
not have turned them out of hand 
fast enough. The enlightened J’ne, 
in these countries, were as a drop 
in the bucket to the unenlightened 
many ; and although no doubt there 
were numbers of the former who 
were well meaning men, yet they 
were one and all guilty of that prime 
political blunder, in common with 
our Whig friends at home, of export- 
ing a set of semi-barbarians to see 
the beauty of, and to conform to their 
newfangled codes of tree institu- 
tions, tor which they were as ready 
as J am to die at this present mo- 
ment. Bolivar, in his early fever of 
patriotism, made the same mistake, 
although his shrewd iniml in Ins later 
career, saw that a despotism, pure or 
impure — 1 will not qualify it — was 
your only government for the sara- 
yes he had at one time dignified with 
the name of fellow patriots. But he 
came to this wholesome conclusion 
too late ; he tried back, it is true, 
but it would not do ; the fiend had 
been unchained, and at length hunt- 
ed him broken-hearted into his grave. 

But the men of mind tell us, that 
those countries are now going 
through the political Jcnnentatam , 
which by and by will clear, when 
the sediment will be deposited, and 
the different ranks will each take 
their acknowledged and undisputed 
stations in society ; and the United 
States are once and again quoted 
against we of the adverse faction, as 
if there was the most remote analogy 
between Their population, originally 
composed of all the cleverest scound- 
rels of Europe, and the barbarians of 
Spanish America, where a few mas- 
ter spirits, all old Spaniards, did in- 
deed for a season stick fiery off from 
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the dark mass of savages amongst 
whom their lot was cast, like stars in 
a moonless night, but only to suffer 
a speedy eclipse from the clouds and 
storm which they themselves had set 
in motion. Wo shall sec. The scum 
as yet is uppermost, and does not 
seem likely to subside, but it may 
l* oil over . In Cuba, however, all 
was at the time quint, and still is, I 
believe, prosperous, and that too 
without hating come through this 
said blessed political fermentation. 

During the night we stood off and 
* under easy sail, and next morn- 
ing, when the day broke, with a 
strong bieeze and a fresh shower, 
we were about two miles off tho 
Mom (’astlc, at the entrance of San- 
tiago do Cuba. 

1 went aloft to look round me.. The 
sen, h 'oze blew strong, until it 
reaehe. within lmlf a mile of the* 
shore, where it stopped short, shoot- 
5 in rat’s paws occasionally into 
the smooth belt of water beyond, 
where the long unbroken swell roll- 
ed like molten silver in the rising 
sun, without a tipple on its surface, 
until it dashed its gigantic undula- 
tions against the face of the precipi- 
tous cliffs on the shore, and Hew up 
in smoke. The entrance to tho bar- 
hour is very narrow, and looked 

from tny perch like a zig-zag chasm 
in the rock, inlaid at the bottom with 
polished blue steel; so clear, and 
calm. and pellucid was the still water, 
wherein the frowning rocks, and 
magnificent trees on the banks, and 
the white Morn, rising with its grin- 
ning tiers of cannon, battery above 
battery, wen* reflected rvltttt ni spr- 
enfum' y as if it had been in a mirror. 

Wc had fired a gun, and the sig- 
nal for a pilot was Hying, when the 
Captain hailed mo. “ Does the sea- 
breeze blow into the harbour yet, 
Mr Cringle?” 

“ Not yet, sir; but it is creeping in 
fast.’* 

“ Very well. Let me know when 
we can run in. Mr York, hack 
the main-topsail, and heave the ship 
to.” 

Presently the pilot canoe, with the 
Spanish flag Hying in the stern, came 
alongside ; and the pilot, a tall brown 
man, a Moreno , as the Spaniards say, 
came on board. He wore a glazed 
cocked hat, which was rather aui out 
of the way finish to bis figure, which 


was rigged in a simple Osnabtirg 
shirt, anu pair of trowsers. He came 
on the quarter-deck, and made his 
bow to the captain with all the ease 
in the world, wished him a good 
morning, and taking his place by the 
quartermaster at the cunn, he took 
charge of the ship. “ Kenor,” quoth 
lie to me, “ is de harbour blow up 
yet? 1 mean, you see de vienlo 
walking into him. De Terral— dat 
is land-wind ; has he cease ?” 

“ No,” I answered; “ the belt of 
smooth water is growing narrower 
fast; but the sea" breeze dors not 
blow into the channel yet. Now it 
lias readied the entrance.” 

“ Ah, den make sail, Senor ( ’npt- 
tan ; fill de main-topsail.** We stood 
in, the scene becoming more and 
more magnificent as we approached 
the land.* 

The fresh green shores of this 
gloiiotis island lay before us, fringed 
with white surf, as the everlasting 
ocean in its approach to it gradually 
changed its dark blue colour, as the 
water “hoaled, into a bright, joyous 
green under the blazing sun, as if in 
sympathy with the genius of t lie fair 
land, before it tumbled at bis feet its 
gently swelling billows, in shaking 
thunders on the reefs and rocky face 
of tho coast, against which they were 
driven up in clouds, the incense of 
their sacrifice. The undulating hills 
in the vicinity were all either clear- 
ed, and covered with the greenest 
verdure that imagination can picture^ 
over which strayed large herds of 
cattle, or with forests "of gigantic 
trees, from amongst, which, every 
now arid then, peeped out some 
palm-thatched mountain settlement, 
with its small thread of blue smoke 
floating up into the calm clear morn- 
ing air, while the -blue hills in the 
distance rose higher and higher and 
more and more blue, and dreamy, 
and indistinct, until their rugged sum- 
mits could not be distinguished from 
the clouds through the glimmering 
hot haze, of the tropics. 

“ lly the mark seven,”* sung out 
the leadsman in the starboard chains. 
— “ Quarter less three,” responded 
he in the larboard, showing that the 
inequalities of the surface at the bot- 
tom of the sea, even in the breadth 
of the ship, were at least as abrupt 
as those presented above water bj r 
the sidee of the natural cauul into 
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which, we were xjuw runaujg. By 
tills time, 6n our right hand, tfe were 
within pistol shot of the Moro, where 
the channel is not above fifty yards 
across ; indeed there is a chain, made 
fast to a rock on the opposite side, 
that can bfe hove up by a capstan 
until it is level with the water, so as 
to constitute an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to any attempt to force an en- 
trance in time of war. As we stood 
in, the golden flag of Spain rose slow- 
ly on the staff at the Water Battery, 
and cast its largo sleepy folds abroad 
in the breeze ; but instead of floating 
over mail clad men, or Spanish sol- 
diers in w’arlike array, three poor 
devils of half naked mulattoes stuck 
their heads out of an embrasure 
under its shadow. “ Seiior Capitan,” 
they shouted, “ unn Botvlla da limna , 
par el honor del pais." We were 
mighty close upon leaving the bones 
of the old ship here, by the by ; for at 
the very instant of entering the har- 
bour’s mouth, the land-wind checked 
us off, and very nearly hove us broad- 
side on upon the rocks below the 
castle, against which the swell was 
breaking in thunder. 

“ Let go the anchor,” sung out the 
captain. 

“ All gone, sir,” promptly respond- 
ed the boatswain from tlie forecastle. 
And as he spoke, we struck once, 
twice, and very heavily the third 
time. But the breeze coming in 
strong, we fetched way again ; L and 
as the cable was promptly cut, we 
got safely off. On weighing the 
anchor afterwards, we found the 
water ban been so shoal under the 
bows, that the ship, when she strand- 
ed, had struck it, and broken the 
stock short off by the ring. The only 
laughable part of the story consisted 
in the old cook, an Irishman, with 
one lop, and half an eye, scrambling 
out of the galley nearly naked, in 
his trowsers, shirt, aud greasy night- 
cap, and sprawling on all fours after 
two tubs-full or vaips, which the 
third thump had capsized all over 
the deck.* “ Oil you scurvy looking 
tlcf” said he, eyeing the pilot; “if 
At was running us* ashore you were 
Jft on, why tli& blazes couldn’t ye 
wafo, until tlie yams were In the cop- 
per, bad luck to ye— agA them all 
^scraped too ! I do believe, if they 
:%vcn had been taties , it would ham 
been all the same 16 you?* We stood 

on, the channel narrowing still more 


— the rocks rising to a height, of 
at least five hundred feet from the 
water’s edge, as sharply and preci- 
pitously, as if they had only yester- 
day been split "asunder ; the splin* 
tered projections and pinnacles oi^ 
one side, having each their corre- 
sponding fissures and indentations 
on the other, as if the hand of a giant' 
could have closed them together 
again. 

Noble trees shot out in all direc- 
tion^ wherever they could find a lit- 
tle ehrth, and a crevice to hold on 
by, almost meeting overhead in se- 
veral places, and alive with all kinds 
of birds and beasts incidental to the 
climate ; parrots of all sorts, great 
and small, clomb, and hung, and flut- 
tered amongst the branches; and 
pigeons of numberless varieties ; and 
the glancing woodpecker, with his 
small haimnerlike tap , tap , tap ; and 
the West India nightingale, and hum- 
ming birds of all hues ; while cranes, 
black, white, and grey, frightened 

front their fishing-stations, stalked, 
and peeped about, as awkwardly as 
a warrant-officer in bis long-skirted 
coat on a Sunday; while whole flocks 
of ducks flew across the mast-heads 
and through the rigging ; ami the 
dragon-like guanas, and lizards of 
many kinds disposed themselves 
amongst the branches, not lazily or 
loathsomely, as we, who havc*on!y 
seen a lizard in our cold climate, are 
apt to picture, but alert, and quick 
as lightning, their colours changing 
with the changing light, or the hues 
of the objects to which they clung, 
becoming literally in one respect 
portions of the landscape. 

And then the dark, transparent 
crystal depth of the pure waters un- 
der foot, reflecting all nature so 
steadily and distinctly, that in tlie 
hollows, where the overhanging 

foliage of the laureUikdfeushti. dark- 
ened tlie scene, you could not for 
your life tell where the' elements 
met, so blended were earth aud sea. 

“ Starboard,” said I. I bad now 
come on deck. “ Starboard, or tlie 
main-top-gallant-masthead will be 
foul of the limb of jjiat tree. Fore- 
top there — lie out on tlie larboard 
fore-yard arm, and be ready to shove 
her off, if she sheers too qJose.” 

“ Let go the anchor,” struck in the 
first lieutenant. 

Splash — tiii cable rumbled through 

the hause- hole. , 
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“ Now Iiero ar<3 we brought up in 
paradise,” quoth the doctor. 

“ Curukity coo — curukity coo,” 
sung out a great bushy- whiskered 
sailor from the crows* neat, who 
turned out to be no other than our 
old friend Timothy Tailtackle, quite 
juvenilified by the laughing scene. 
u Here am I, Jack, a booby amongst 
tlie singing-birds,” crowed he to one 
of his messmates in the maintop, as 
he clutched a branch of a tree in his 
hand, and swung himself up into it. 
Hut the ship, as old Nick would have 
it, at the very instant dropped astern 
a few yards in swinging to her an- 
chor, and that so suddenly that she 
left him on his perch in the tree, con- 
verting his jest, poor fellow, into 
melancholy earnest. “ Oh Lord, 
sir!” sung out Timotheus, in a great 
quandary. ** Captain, do heave a- 
liead a hit — Murder — I shall never 
get down again! Do, Mr York, if 
you please, sir!” And there he 
twisting and craning himself about, 
nml screwing his features into com- 
binations evincing the most comical 
perplexity. 

The captain, by way of a bit of 

fun, pretended not to hear him. 

“ Maintop there,” quoth he. 

The midshipman in the top an- 
swered him, “ Aye, aye, sir.” 

“ Not you, Mr Rcefpoint; the cap- 
tain of the lop I want.” 

“ He is not in the top, sir,” re- 
sponded little Keefnoint, chuckling 
like to choke himself. 

“ Where the devil is he, sir ?* 

“ Here, sir,” squeeled Timothy, 
his usual gruff voice spindling into 
a small cheep through his great per- 
plexity. “ Jhrc, sir.” 

u What are you doing there, sir? 
Comedown tliis moment, sir. Rig 
out the main-topmast-studding-sail- 
boom, Mr Repfpoint, and tell him to 
slew hfmself down by that long 
water-withe.” 

To hear was to obey. Poor Ti- 
mothy clambered down to the fork 
of the tree, from which the withe 
depended, and immediately began to 
warp himself down, until he reached 
within three or four yards of the 
starboard foretopsail -yardarm; but 
the corvette still dropped astern, bo 
that, after a vain attempt to hook on 
by his feet, lie 'swung off into mid 
air, hanging by his hands. 

It was no longer a joke. “ Here, 
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you black fellows in pilot- 
canoe,” shouted the captain, as he 
threw them a rope himself. " Pass , 
the end of that line round the stump 
yonder— that one below the cliff, 
there— now pull like devils, pull.” 

They did not understand a word 
he said ; but, comprehending his 
gestures, did what he wished. 

“ Now haul on the line, men— 
gently, that will do. Missed it 
again,” continued the skipper, as the 
poor fellow once more made a fruit* 
less attempt to swing himself on to 
the yard. 

“ Pay out the warp again,” eung-v 
out Tailtackle — “ quick, quick, let 
the ship swing from under, and leave 
me scope to dive, or I shall be ob- 
liged to let go, and be killed on the 
deck.” 

“ God bless me, yes,” said N.; 

“ stick out the warp, let her swing 
to her anchor.” 

In an instant all eyes were again 
fastened with intense anxiety on the 
poor fellow, whose strength was fast 
failing, and his grasp plainly relax- 
ing. 

“ See all clear to pick me up, 
messmates.” 

Tailtackle slipped down to the 
extreme end of the black withe, 
that looked like a scorched snake, 
closed his legs close together, point- 
ing his toes downwards, and then 
steadying himself for a moment, 
with liis hands right above bis head, 
and his arms at the full stretch* he * 
dropped, struck the water fairly,, en- 
tering its dark blue depths without 
a splash, and instantly disappeared, 
leaving a white frothy mark on the 
surface. 

w Did you ever see any thing bet- 
ter done?” said York. “ Why lie 
clipped into the water with the Bpeed 
of light, as clean and clear as lMie 
had been a marlinespike.” 

" Thank heaven !” gasped the cap- 
tain, for if he bad struck the water 
horizontally, or fallen headlong, lie 
would have been shattered in pieces 
—every bone would have b6cn bro- 
ken — he would haye been as com- 
pletely smashed as if he^had drop- 
ped upon one of the lhnestonc rocks 
on the ironbouud shore. 

41 Ship, litoyt” We were all 
breathlessly looking over the side 
where he felloe xpecting to see him 
rise again ; buT the hail came from 
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the water on t'other side. “ Ship, 
ahoy— throw me a rope, good people 
—a rope, if you please. Do you 
mean to careen the ship, that you 
have all run to the starboard side, 
leaving me to be drowned to port 
here ? w 

u Ah, Tailtackle ! well done, old 
l>oy,” sung out a volley of voices, 
men and officers, rejoiced to sec the 
honest fellow allv/5. He clambered 
on board, in th? bight of one of 
twenty ropes that, were liovc to him. 

When he rauie on deck the cap- 
tain sliiy said, “ I don’t think you’ll 
go a birdnesting in a hurry again, 
^failtackle.” 

Tim looked with a most quizzical 
expression at his captain, all 1)1 lift 
and breathless and dripping ns he 
was; and then sticking his tongue 
slightly in his cheek, he turned away, 
without addressing him directly, but 
murmuring as he went, “ A glass of 
grog now.” 

The captain, with whom he was a 
favourite, took the hint. “ Go below 
jliow, and turn in rill eight bells, Tail- 
tackle. JMnfame,’' to bis steward, 
w send him a glass of hot brandy 
grog.” 

“ A northwester,” whispered Tim 
aside to the f unctionary ; “ half and 
half, tallow chops — eh !” 

About an hour after this a very 
melancholy accident happened to a 
poor boy on board, of about fifteen 
years of age, who had already be- 
come a great favourite of mine from 
his modest, qtiiet deportment, as well 
as of all the gunroom-officers, al- 
though lie had not been above a fort- 
night in the ship. He had let him- 
self down over the bows by the cable 
to bathe. There were several of Isis 
comrades standing on the forecastle 
looking at him, and lie asked one of 
the*in to go out on the spritsail-yai d, 
and look round to see if there were 
any sharks in the neighbourhood ; 
but all around was deep, clear, green 
water, lie kCpt hfftd of the cable, 
howeve^, and seemed determined 
not to put himself in harm’s way, 
until a little wicked urchin, who 
■used to wait on the warrant-officers' 
nu&gs, a small* meddling snipe of a 
creature, who got flogged in well 
behaved weeks onh/ once, began to 
taunt my little mild favourite. 

- u Wiy, you chicken-heart. 111 
wager a thimbleful of grog, tlu.t 
such a tailor as you are in the water 


can’t for the life of you swim out to 
the buoy there.” 

“ Never you mind, Pepperbot- 
tom,” said the boy, giving the imp 
the name he had richly earned by 
repeated flagellations. u Never you 
mind. I am not ashamed to show 
my naked hide, you know. Hut. it 
is against orders in these seas to go 
overboard, unless with a sail under- 
foot ; so 1 aha’ n’t run the risk of be- 
ing tatooed by the boatswain’s mate, 
like some one 1 could tell of.” 

“ Coward,” muttered the little 
wasp, “ you are afraid, sir and the 
other boys abetting* the mischief- 
maker, the lad was goaded to leave 
his hold of the cable, and strike out 
for the buoy. He reached it, and 
then turned, and pulled towards the 
ship again, when he caught my eye. 

“Who is that overboard? How 
dare you, sir, disobey the standing 
order of the ship ? Gome in, hoy; 
come in.” 

My hailing the little fellow sho- 
ved him off his balance, and ho lost 
his presence of mind for a moment 
or two, durinir w Inch he, il any 
thing, widened his distance from the 
fillip. 

At this instant the lad on the sprit- 
sai 1-yard sung out quick ami sud- 
denly, “ A shark, a shark !” 

And the monster, like a silver pil- 
lar, suddenly shot up perpendicular- 
ly from out the chuk green depths 
of tin* sleeping pool, with the waters 
spat k ling and hissing around him, as 
it he hail been a sea-demon rushing 
on his prey. 

“ Pull for the cable, Louis,” shout- 
ed fifty voices at once — “ pull for 
the cable.” * 

The* hoy did so — we all ran for- 
ward. He reached the cable — grasp- 
ed it with both hands, mid hung on, 
hut before he could swing himself 
out of the, water, the fierce fish had 
turned. His whitish -green belly 
glanced in the sun — the poOr little 
fellow gave a heart- splitting yell, 
which was shuttered amongst the 
impending rocks into piercing echoes, 
and these again were reverberated 
from cavern to cavern, until they 
died away amongst the hollows m 
the distance, as if they had been the 
faint shrieks of the damned — yet he 
held fast for a second or two — the 
ravenous tyrant of the sea tug, tug- 
ging at him, till the stiff, taught ca- 
ble shook again. At length he was 
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torn from bis hold, hut did not dis- 
appear ; the animal continuing on 
the surface crunching his prey with 
his teeth, and digging at him with 
his jaws, aR if trying to gorge a mor- 
sel too large to be swallowed, and 
making the water flash up in foam 
over the boats in pursuit, by the 
powerful strokes of his tail, but 
without ever Jetting go his hold. 
The poor lad only cried once more 
— but such a cry— oh God, I never 
shall forget it! — and, could it be pos- 
sible, in his last shriek, his piercing 
expiring cry, his young voice seem- 
ed to pronounce my name— at least 
so 1 thought at the time, and others 
thought so too. The next moment 
lie appeared ipiite dead. No less 
than three boats had been in the 
water alongside when the accident 
happened, and they were all on tint 
spot by this time. And there was 
Hie bleeding mid mangled boy, torn 
along tiio sutface of the water by tbe 
shark, with the boats in pursuit, lea- 
\ing a long stream of blood, mottled 
with white specks of fat and marrow 
in his wake. At length the man in 
the bow of the gig laid hold of him 
by the arm, another sailor caught 
the other arm, boat-hooks and oars 
were dug into and launched at the 
monster, who relinquished his prey 
at last, stripping oil' the flesh, how- 
ever, from the upper part ot the 
right thigh, until his teeth reached 
the knee, where he nipped the shank 
clean otf, and made sail with the leg 
in his jaws. 

Poor little Louis never once moved 
after we took him in. — I thought 1 
heard a small still stern voice thrill 
along my nerves, as if an echo of 
the beating of my heart had become 
articulate. 41 Thomas, a fortnight 
ago, you impressed that poor boy, 
who was, and vow is vot, out of a 
Bristol ship.” Alas, conscience, spoke 
no more than the truth. 

Our instructions were to lie at St 
Jagn, until three British ships, then 
loading, were ready for sea, and then 
to convey them through the Caicos, 
or windward passage. As our stay 
was therefore likely to bo ten days 
or a fortnight at the shortest, the 
boats were hoisted out, and we made 
our little arrangements and prepara- 
tions for taking all the recreation in 
our power, anti our worthy skipper, 
taught and stiff as lie was at sea, al- 


ways encouraged all kinds of fun 
and larking, both amongst the men 
and the officers, on occasions like 
the present. Amongst his other 
pleasant qualities, he was a great' 
boat -racer, constantly building and 
altering gigs, and pulling-boats, at 
his own expense, and matching the 
men against each other for small 
prizes. He had just finished what 
the old carpenter considered his 
chrf-cT attvre, and a curious affair 
this same masterpiece was. In the 
first place it was forty-two feet long 
over all, and only three and a half 
feet beam— the planking was not 
much above an eighth of an inch in 
thickness, so that if one of the crew 
had slipped his foot off the stretcher, 
it must have goue through the bot- 
tom. There was a standing order 
that, no man was to go into "it with 
slices on. She was to pull six oars, 
and her crew were the captains of 
the tops, the primest seamen in 
the. ship, and the steersman no less 
a character than the skipper himself. 

Her name, for I love to he parti- 
cular, was the Dragon-fly ; she was 
painted out and in of a bright red, 
amounting to a flame colour— oars 
red — the men wearing trowsers and 
shirts of red flannel, and red net night- 
caps — which commou uniform the 
captain himself wore. I think I have 
said before, that he was a very hand- 
some man, and when he had taken 
hi« seat, and the gigs, all fine men, 
were seated each with his oar held 
upright upon his knees ready to 
he dropped into thS water at the 
same instant, the craft and her crew 
formed to my eye as pretty a play- 
thing for grown children as ever was 
seen. “ Give way, men,” the oars 
dipped ns clean as so many knives, 
without a sparkle, the gallant fellows 
stretched out, and awayshot the4)ra- 
gon-fly, like an arrow, the green 
water foaming into white smoke at 
the bows, and hissing away in her 
wake. 

She disappeared in a twinkling 
round a reach of the canalVhere we 
were anchored, ajul we, the officers, 
for we must needs have our boat 
also, were making ready to be off, to 
have a shot at some beautiful cranes 
that, floating on their large pinions, 
slowly past us with their long legs 
stuck straight out astern, and their 
longer necks gathered into their 
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crops, when we heard a loud shout- boat, oars, trowsers, shirts, and night- 
ing in the direction where the cap- caps. We soon distanced the cum- 
tain’s boat had vanished. Present- brous-looking Don, and the strain 
]y the Devil’s Darning Needle, as was between the Devil's Darning 
the Scotch part of the crew loved Needle and our boat, the Waters]* rile, 
to call the Dragon-fly, stuck her long which was making capital play, for 
snout round the headland, and came although we had not the bottom of 
spinning along with a Spanish canoe the toynnen, yet we had more blood, 
manned by four negroes, and steered so to speak, and we had already 
by an elderly gentleman, a sharp beaten them, in their last gig, all to 
acute-looking little man, in a ging- sticks. But Dragon-fly was a new 
ham coat, in her wake, also pulling boat, and now in the water for the 
very fast; however, the Don seemed first time. 

dead beat, and the captain was in We were both of us so intent on our 

great glee. By this time, both boats own match, that we lost sight of the 
were alongside, and the [old Spani- Spaniard altogether, and the captain 
ard, Don llicardo Campana, address- and the first lieutenant were bobbing 
ed the ojiptain, judging that he was in the sternshects of their respective 
one of the seamen. “ Is the captain gigs like a couple of sovjde Tams y as 
on board Sr” said be in Spanish. The intent on the game as if all our lives 
captain, who understood the lan- had depended on it, when in an in- 
guage, but did not speak it, answer- stant the long black dirty prow of 
ed him in French, which Don llicardo the canoe was thrust in between us, 
seemed to speak fluently, 41 No, sir, the old Don singing out, 44 Dtaa mi 
the captain is not on board ; blit there Inyar , pagsnnrsy dexa mi lugar, mis 
is Mr York, the first lieutenant, at htjos.” Wc kept away right and 
the gangway.” He had come for the left, to look at the miracle; — and 
letter-bag he said, and if we had any there lay the canoe, rumbling and 
newspapers, ami could spare them, it splashing, with her crew walloping 
wouhi be conferring a great favour oil about, and grinning and yelling like 
him. " incarnate fiends and as naked as the 

He got his letters and newspapers day they were born, and flic old 1 >on 
landed down, and very civilly gate himself, so staid and sedate, and 
the captain a dollar, who touched drawley as lie was a minute before, 
his cap, tipped the money to the now all alive, shouting, 44 Thadtuhh- 
men, and winking slightly to old York tns y tira"\ limn ishing a small paddle, 
and the rest of us, addressed him- with which lie steered, about his 
self to shove off. The old Don, head like a wheel, and dancing and 
drawing up his eyebrows a little, jumping about in his seat, as if his 
(I guess he rather saw who was who, bottom had been a haggis with quick- 
for all his makfhbcliev e innocence,) silver in it. 

bowed to the officers at the gaug- “ Zounds,” roared the skipper, — 
way, sat. down, and desiring his 4 ‘ why, topmen — why, gentlemen, 
people to use their broad-bladcd, give \vav for the honour of the ship — 
clumay-looking oars, or paddles, be- Gentlemen, stretch out— Men, pull 
gan to move awkwardly away. \\V, like devils; twenty pounds if you 
that is the gunroom-officers, all ex- beat him.” 

cepbthe second lieutenant, who had We pulled, and they pulled, and 
the watch, and the master, now got the water roared, and the men straiu- 
into our own gig also, rowed by ed their muscles and sinews to crack- 
ourselves, and away we all went in ing; and all was splash, splash, and 
a covey; the purser and doctor, whiz t whiz y and peefi, peek, about us, 
and three of the middies forward, but it would nut do — the canoe headed 
Thomas Cringle, gent., pulling the us like a shot, and in passing, the cool 
stroke-oar, with old Moses York as old Don again subsided into a calm 
coxswain;— and afi the Dragon-flies as suddenly as he had been roused 
were all red, so we were all sea-green, from it. and sitting once more, stiff 


v <4 Leave me room, countrymen— leave me room, my children.** 
J- Equivalent to “ Poll, you devils, pull 
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us a poker, turned round and touch- where the birds were fast settling on 
cd Ins sombrero , “ I will tell that you their nightly perches, with small 
are coining, gentlemen.” happy twitterings, and the lizards 

It was now the evening, near night- and numberless other chirping things 
iaU, and we had been so intent on began to send forth their evening 
heating our awkward-looking oppo- hymn to the great Being who made 
junit, that we had noue of us time to them and us, and a solitary white- 
look at the splendid scene that burst sailing owl would every now and 
upon our view, on rounding a preei- then flit spectrelike from one green 
pitous rock, from the crevices of tuft, across the bald face of the 
which some magnificent trees shot cliff, to another, and the small divers 
up— their gnarled trunks and twist- around us were breaking up the 
ed branches overhanging the canal black surface of tile waters into little 
where we were pulling, and antici- sparkling circles as they fished for 
paling the fast-failing (laikness that their suppers. All was becoming 
was -creeping over the fair face of brown and indistinct near us; but 


nature; arid there we floated, in the 
deep shadow of the cliff' and trees — 
Dragonflies and Water sprites, mo- 
tionless and silent, and the boats 
floating so lightly that they scarcely 
seemed to touch the water, the men 
resting on their oars, and all of us 
wrapped with the magnificence of 
the scenery around us, boueath us, 
and above us. 

The left or western hank of the 
narrow entrance to the harbour, 
from which we were now debouch- 
ing, ran out iu all its precipitous- 
ness and beauty, (with its dark ever- 
green bushes overshadowing the 
deep blue waters, and its gigantic 
trees shooting forth high into the 
glowing western sky, their topmost 
branches gold-tipped in the flood of 
radiance, shed by the rapidly sinking 
sun, while all below where we lay 
was gray cold shade,) until it joined 
the northern shore, when it sloped 
away gradually towards the east; 
the higher parts of the town spark- 
ling in the evening sun, on this dun 
ridge, like a golden tower on the 
hack of an elephant, while the houses 
that were in the shade covered the 
declivity, until it sank down to the 
water’s edge. On the right hand the 
haven opened boldly out into a basin 
about four miles broad by seven 
Jong, ill which the placid waters 
spread out beyond the shadow of the 
western bank into one vast sheet of 
molten gold, with the cauoe tearing 
along tin* sliming surface, her side 
glancingin the sun, and her paddles 
flashing back bis rays, and leaving a 
long train of living lire sparkling in 
her wake.— It was now .about six 
o’clock in the evening; the sun had 
set to us, as we pulled along un- 
der the frowning brow of the cliff*. 


the level beams of the setting sun 
still lingered with a golden radiance 
upon the lovely city, and the ship- 
ping at anchor before it, making 
their sails, where loosed to dry, 
glance like leaves of gold, and their 
spars, and masts, and rigging like 
wires of gold, and gilding their flags, 
which were waving majestically and 
.slow from the peaks iu the evening 
breeze ; and the Moorish-looking 
steeples of the churches were yet 
sparkling iu the glorious blaze, which 
was gradually deepening into gorge- 
ous crimson, while the large pillars 
of the cathedral, then building on 
the highest part of the ridge, stood 
out like brazen monuments, soften- 
ing e\en as wo looked into a Stone- 
henge of amethysts. One half of 
every object, shipping, houses, trees, 
and hills, was gloi iously illuminated ; 
but even as we looked, the lower 
part of the town gradually sank into 
daikncsH, and faded from our sight — 
the deepening gloom cast by the high 
bank above us, like the dark shadow 
of a bad spirit, gradually crept on, 
and on, ami extended farther and 
farther; the sailing water-fowl in 
long lines, no longer mode the water 
flash up like flame ; the russet mantle 
of eve was fast extending over the 
entire hemisphere; the glancing mi- 
narets, and the tallest trees, and the 
topgallnnt-vards and masts of the 
shipping, alone flashed back the dy- 
ing effulgence of the gloriouB orb, 
which every moment grew fainter 
and fainter, and tedder and redder, 
until it shaded into purple, and the 
loud deep bell of the convent of La 
Merced swung over the still waters, 
announcing the arrival of even-song, 
and the departure of day. 

“Had we not better pull back to 
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supper, sir ?” quoth Moses Yerk to 
the captain. We all started, the men 
dipped their oars, Our dreams were 
dispelled, the charm was firoken*- 
“ Confound the matter-of-fact block- 
head,” or something very like it, 
grumbled the captain — M but give 
way, men,” fast followed, and we re- 
turned towards the ship. We had 
not pulled fifty yards, when we heard 
the distant rattle of the muskets of 
the sentries at the gangways, as they 
discharged them* at sundown, ami 
were remarking, as we were rowing 
leisurely along, upon the strange ef- 
fect produced by the. reports, as they 
were frittered away amongst the 
overhanging cliffs in chattering re- 
verberations, when the captain sud- 
denly sung out, “ Oars !” All hands 
lay on them. “ Look there/’ he con- 
tinued — M There — between the gigs 
— saw you ever any thing like that, 
gentlemen ?'* We all leant over ; and 
although the boats, from the way 

they had, were skimming along nearer 
seven than five knots — there lay a 
large shark; he must have been twelve 
feet long at the shortest, stvimiuincr 
right in the middle, and equidistant 
from both, and keeping way with us 
most accurately. 

lie was distinctly visible, from tin* 
strong and a hid phosphorescence 
excited by his rapid motion through 
the sleeping waters of the dark creek, 
which lit up his jaws, and head, and 
whole body; Ids eyes were especially 
luminous, while a long wake of 
sparkles streamed away astern of 
him from the lashing of his tail. As 
the boats lost their speed, the lumi- 
nousness of Isis appearance faded 
gradually as ho shortened sail also, 
until he disappeared altogether. He 
was then at rest, and suspended mo- 
tionless in the water; and the only 
thing that indicated bis proximity, 
was an occasional sparkle from the 
motion of a fin. We brought the 
boats nearer together, after pulling 
a stroke or two, but he seemed to 
sink as we closed, until at last we 
could meiely distinguish an indis- 
tinct haio far down in the clear black 
profound lint as we separated, and 
rogumcj i.ur oiiginal position, he 
again rose m:ir the surface; and al- 
though the ripple and dip of the oars 
rendered him invisible, while we were 
pulling, yet the moment we again 
rested on them, there was the mon- 


ster, like a persecuting fiend, once 
more riglft between us, glaring on 
us, tfhd apparently watching every 
motion. It was a terrible spectacle, 
and rendered still more striking by 
thp melancholy occurrence of the 
forenoon* 

€t That’s the very identical, damn- 
able haste himself, as numbered 
poor little Louis this morning, yeer 
honour ; i knows him from the torn 
flesh of him under his larboard blink- 
er, sir — just where Wiggcns’s boat- 
hook punished him,” quoth the Irish 
captain of the mizzeritop. 

“ A water-kelpie,” murmured an- 
other of the Captain's gigs, a Scotch- 
man. 

The men were evidently alarmed. 
“ Stretch out, men ; never mind the. 
shark. lie can’t jump into tin 4 boat 
surely,” said the skipper. M What 
the deuce are you afraid of r” 

We arrived within pistol-shot of the 
ship. As we approached, the sentry 
hailed, “ lloat, ahoy !” 

M Firebrand/ ' snug out the skippei, 
in reply. 

“Man the side — gangway lanterns 
there,” quoth the officer oil duty; 
and by the time we were close to, 
there were two sidesmen ovci the 
side with the inanropes ready stuck 
out to our trrusp, and two boys with 
lantern* above them. We got cm 
(leek, the officers touc hing their hats, 
and speedily the captain dheddowri 
the bidder, saying 1 , as he? descended, 
14 Mr Yerk, I shall be happy to see 
you and your boatWiew at supper, 
or rather to a late dinner, at eight 
o’clock ; but come down a moment 
as you are. Tailtaekle, bring the trigs 
into the cabin to get a glass of grog, 
will you r n 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” responded Timo- 
thy. “ Down with you. you flaming 
thieves, and see you don't snort and 
sniffle in your grog, as if you were 
in your own mess, like ho many pigs 
slushing at the same tiough/’ 

" Lord love von, Tim/* rejoined 
one of the topmen , 44 who made you 
master of the ceremonies, old Iron- 
list, eh ? Where learnt you your 
breeding ? Among the cockatoos up 
yonder V” 

Tim laughed, who, although he 
ought to hate been in his bed, bad 
token his seat in the Dragon-fly when 
her crew were piped over the side 
in the evening, and thereby subject- 
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ed himself to a rap over the knuckles 
from the captain ; but whero the of- 
fence in iglit be said to consist in a 
too assiduous discharge of his duty, 
it was easily forgiven, unfortunate as 
the issue of the race had been. So 
down we all trundled into the cabin, 
masters ami men. It was brilliantly 
lighted up— the table sparkling with 
crystal and wine, and glancing with 
silver plate; and there on a sofa lay 
Aaron Bang in all his pristine beauty, 
and fresh from his toilet, for lie had 
jusit got out of his cot after an eight- 
mid-forty hours* sojourn therein — 
nice white neckcloth — white jean 
waistcoat and trowsors, and span- 
new blue coat, lie was reading when 
we entered; and the captain, in his 
Hume-coloured costume, was close 
aboard of him before he raised his 
eyes, and rather staggered him a bit ; 
but when seven sea-gieen spirits fol- 
lowed, he was exceedingly nonplus 
sed, and then came the hix red Dra- 
gon-flies, who ranged themselves 
three on each side of the door, with 
their net hugs in their hand*, smooth- 
ing down their hair, and sidling and 
fidgeting about at finding themself cs 
so far out of iheirelementas the cabin. 

“ M.d'aiue,” said the captain, " a 
glass of grog a-pieee to the Dragon- 
flies” — ami a tumbler of lwjuid am- 
ber, 0° boirow from my old friend 
(■onper. ) spaikied in the large bony 
claw ot each of them. “ Now, drink 
Mr Bang's health.” They, as in 
duty bound, let llyat our ami no in a 
\olley. 

If Your health, Mr Bang. 1 * 

Aaron sprung from his seal, and 
made his sahim, and the Dragon-flies 
bundled out, of tin* cabin again. 

“ I say, N , John Canoeing still 

—always some frolic in the wind.” 

We, the YYatei sprites, had shifted 
and rigged, and were all mustered 
aft on the poop, enjoying the little 
air there was, as it fanned us gently, 
and waiting for the announcement 
of supper. It was a pitch-dark night, 
neitJiei moon nor stars. The murky 
clouds seemed to have settled down 
on the mast-heads, shrouding every 
object in the thickest gloom. 

“ Heady with the gun forward 
there, Mr Calwell r” said Yerk. 

“ All ready, sir.” 

“ Fire 1” 

Font up as we weie in a narrow 
channel, walled iti ou each side with 


towering precipitous rocks, the ex- 
plosion, multiplied by the echoes 
into a whole broadside, was tremen- 
dous, and absolutely deafening. 

The cold, grey, threatening rocks, 
and the large overhanging twisted 
branches of the trees, and the clear 
black water, and the white Moro in 
the distance, glanced for an instant, 
and then all was again veiled in outer 
darkness, and down came a rattling 
shower of sand and stones from the 
cliffs, and of rotthn branches, and 
heavy dew from the trees, sparkling 
in the water like a shower of dia- 
monds; and the birds of the air 
screamed, and frightened from their 
nests and perches in crevices, and on 
the boughs of the trees, took flight 
with a strong rushing noise, that put 
one in mind of the risiug of the fallen 
angels from the infernal council iu 
Paradise Lost ; and the cattle on the 
mountain side lowed, and the fihli, 
large and small, like darts, and ar- 
rows of lire, sparkled up from the 
black abyss of waters, and swain in 
haloes of flame round the ship in 
c\ cry direction, as if they had been 
the ghosts of a shipwrecked crew, 
haunting the scene of their destruc- 
tion ; and the guanas and large 
lizards which had been shaken from 
the trees, skin lined and struggled ou 
the am face in glances of fire, like 
e\ il spirits watching to seize them as 
their prey. At length the screaming 
and shrieking of the birds, the clang 
of their \fdngs, and the bellowing o£ 
the cattle, ceased ; and the startled 
fish subsided slowly down into the 
oozy caverns at the bottom of the 
sea, and becoming motionless disap- 
peared ; and all was again black and 
undistinguishable, the deathlike si- 
lence being only broken by the 
hoarse murmuring of the distant 
suit. • 

„ “ Magnificent!’ 1 burst from the 
captain. “ Messenger, send Mr Port- 
fire here.” The gunpowder func- 
tionary, he of the flannel cartridge, 
appeared. “ Gunner, send one of 
your mates into the maintop, and let 
him burn a blue light.’ 1 

The lurid glartf blazed up balefuliy 
amongst the spars and rigging, light- 
ing up the decks, and blasting the 
crew into the likeness of the host of 
Sennacherib, when the day broke on 
them, and they were all dead corpses. 
Astern of us, indistinct from the dis- 
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tan re, the white Moro Castle reap- 
peared, and rose frowning, tier above 
tier, like a Tower of Babel, with its 
summit veiled in the clouds, and the 
startled sea-fowl wheeling above tins 
higher batteries, like snow-flakes 
blown about in a storm ; while, near 
at hand, the rocks on each side of us 
looked as if fresh splintered asunder, 
with the sulphureous flames which 
had split them still burning; the trees 
looked no longer green, but were 
sicklied o’er; with a pale ashy co- 
lour, as if sheeted ghosts were lidd- 
ing their midnight orgies 'amongst 
their branches — cranes, and water- 
fowl, and birds of many kinds, and 
ail the insect and reptile tribes, their 
gaudy noontide colours merged into, 
one and the same fearful deathlike 
sameness, flitted and sailed and cir- 
cled above us, and chattered, ami 
screamed, and shrieked ; and the un- 
earthly-looking guanas, and number- 
less creeping tilings, ran out on the 
boughs to peer at us, ami a large 
snake twined itself up a scathed 
stump that shot out from a shattered 
pinnacle of rock that overhung us, 
with its glossy skin, glancing like the 
brami serpent set up by Moses in 


the camp of the Israelites ; and the 
cattle on the beetling summit of 
the cliff craned over the precipi- 
tous ledge to look down upon us, 
and while every thing around us 
and above us was thus glancing in 
the blue and ghastly radiance, the 
band struck up a low moaning air; 
the light burnt out, atid onco more 
we were cast, by the contrast, into 
even more palpable darkness than 
before. 1 was entranced, and stood 
with folded arms, looking forth into 
the night, and musing intensely on 
the appalling scene which had just 
vanished like a feverish dream — 
" Dinner waits, sir,” cjtiot.li Mafaine. 

“ Oh I l am coming,” and kicking 
all my romance to Old Nick, I de- 
scended, and we had a pleasant night 
of it, aud some wine and some fun, 
and there an end — but l have often 
dreamed of that dark pool, and the 
scenes I witnessed there that day 
and night. — Now, devil take you, old 
Kit North, tikis is notending abrupt- 
ly, is it? 

41 Wheesht” said Con shy ; " go to 
veer bed now, Tain — ye’ie ion, man.” 

44 Oh ! Buenos Noches.” 


i’UL SIFPKU OF CAbLUS. 


The “ Banquet of Xenophon” gives 
us a higher idea of the elegance of 
the Grecian manners than any other 
fragment of antiquity. We might 
naturally expect great things from 
the age of Aristophanes, and Alci- 
biades, and Plato ; but here, in this 
simple account of a supper pai ty, we 
arc presented with a nearer view of 
their customs— we are admitted, as 
it were, into the Ear of Dionysius, 
by the side of Gurney, and hear So- 
crates alternately amusing and in- 
structing the company, till he forms 
in bis own person a most inimitable 
mixture of I)r fohnson and Christo- 
pher North, lie is not quite so dog- 
matic as the moralist, nor quite so 
poetical as the Aiqhrosian; but still 
his comeisation is infinitely plea- 
ding. and in all tilings he is a perfect 
gentleman and a jolly companion. 
Higher praise than this no man can 
lay claim to. No wonder, therefore, 
he was pestered with invitations, and 
was the most indefatigable diner-out 


in Athens. person, we are told, 
w as far from graceful, and his coun- 
tenance occasionally ruddy, beyond 
the hue of health ; but labours at the 
convivial boaid are hurtful to the 
slenderness of the waist, and even 
we ourselves have not unfreqiiontly 
observed a rubicund spot on the ex- 
tremity of our nose, which gave us 
warning to retire in time from the 
society of that much bedizened lady, 
who not only “ weareth a hundred 
rings,” but rewarded) her admirers 
with half-a-hundred pimples. But 
Socrates was as sober as a judge 
he tells us, that naturally he was as 
thirsty as an Irish haymaker, hut 
that by Self-Control and Discipline, 
(two admirable works of the late Mrs 
BruntonD he had reduced himself to 
little more than a bottle n-day, and 
a sneaker by way of a nightcap. Jt 
is useless at this time of day to give 
any thing like a translation ; but we 
intend, as we have nothing else to 
do this rainy morning, to give an 
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account of the meeting in our own 
careless way, without troubling our 
heads about the exact language of 
the original. We wish to see the 
difference between a literary party 
some two thousand ) cars ago and 
one of the present time. We are, of 
course, not to be surprised if the mo- 
derns have the advantage, they have 
so many tilings in their favour — the 
Christian religion, which inculcates 
humility and charity, — the art of 
printing, which has spread their 
hooks — some in three volumes, some 
only in one — over half the trunks in 
the, kingdom, —and the daily news- 
papers, in which they purify their 
minds and improve their genius, by 
furnishing the police reports. All 
those were unfortunately unknown 
to the aucionts ; we shall according- 
ly see a \ery lamentable difference, 
between their intellect as displayed 
in conversation, and that, of our own 
celebrated and distinguished men, 
who not only excel the Creeks and 
Romans, but absolutely never heard 
of them. 

It \va< on the cveuinu of Tuesday 
the third of August nearly two thou- 
sand three hundred years ago, that 
a party of gentlemen were lounging 
on the highway to the Pinouts, evi- 
dently much amused by the obser- 
vations of one of the part}'. They 
(‘very now and then stood still, to 
have the more breath for the extra- 
orditiaiy bursts of laughter which lie 
9 excited, till their noise attracted the 
observation of the passengers. The 
mechanics, however, returning from 
their day’s work upon the walls and 
harbour, respectfully touched their 
hats as they passed ; and it was evi- 
dent from the manner in which they 
were regaided by every one, that 
they were of the highest rank, ami 
in great favour with the people. The 
person who seemed the principal 
talker, was a little, pot-bellied, red- 
nosed, shabby -looking individual, 
about five-and-lifty years of age. 
You would have taken him, in these 
times, for a Welsh curate, or per- 
haps for the editor of a country 
newapaper, had it not been for .th e 
respect which was paid him by his 
aristociatic-lookiug companion!*. The 
party consisted of Socrates, at that 
time professor of moral philosophy 
—who was tho person we have in- 
troduced to the reader as neatly in 
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the style of a modern novel as wc 
can ; Xenophon, a very distinguished 
general in the last war, who liad also, 
like the Earl of Munster, written an 
account of his achievements ; Hcr- 
mogcues and Charmidcs, men of wit 
and pleasure about town, and au- 
thors of a good many poems and 
little pamphlets ; and Antistlienes, 
compiler of a tract on political eco- 
nomy, containing some allusions to 
Lysander, which drew on him the 
displeasure of ^overmnent The 
work itself had scarcely a longer 
life than the lucubrations of Mr 
M'CulIoch— it was forgotten in little 
more than a week. 

Another party soon joined them, 
consisting of Callias — a man who 
lived in capital style, as rich as a 
Jew, anti a decided patron of tho 
prize-ring; Autolycus, a fac-simile 
of the late Jack Randal, who had 
proved hitnsclf a nonpareil among 
the light-weights; his hither, an old 
covv, and as good a trainer as Cap- 
tain Harclay ; along with Nicerutea, 
the son of Meias,avery knowing hand 
on the turf, and as great a pedant as 
Dr Parr. “ Well met, my dear fel- 
lows,” said Callias — “ we are just on 
our way to my box in the suburbs, 
where supper will be ready in an 
hour; come along, all of you — there 
will be plenty of room — no cere- 
mony — philosophers like you know 
a good bottle of wine as well as an- 
other. I like you a hundred times 
better than a set of blustering cap- 
tains, who can talk of nothing but 
their iness and uniform. There was 
that lhi'Otian, Major M'Grugar of the 
forty- second” 

“ Poll ! never mind him,” said So- 
crates—* 4 I’ll join you and Autolycus 
with all my heart. I have a great 
liking for the ring, and study Pox- 
iana very at tenth cly. Rut on* quiet 
conversation must he very dull to 
you, after the witty company you 
have kept lately — the admirable puna 
and jeux d’esprit of” 

“Hush! don’t mention it— those 
farce-writers and torturers of words 
are the most contemptible block- 
beads I know. •Allons — my cook is 
cursedly particular.” Saying this, 
the whole party proceeded to Calli- 
as’ s villa, where they found every 
thing prepared for tlieir reception. 

They had not been long at supper 
before an extraordinary facetious 
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fellow of i ho name of Philip, joined 

them, lie was one of the most ce- 
lebrated wits of Athens, but whether 
he had written Broad Grins, or con- 
tributed to the Comic Annual, we 
do not. at present recollect. “ Servant, 
gentlemen,” said Philip, as he came 
in ; “ you know 1 earn my bread by 
making a fool of myself. 1 bate all 
formality, so you see 1 come with- 
out any invitation. Hope 1 don't 
intrude 

“By no means/’ said Cal lias ; — 
“ we are all so sombre here, we need 
some buffoonery — so, sit down and 
welcome,” 

Philip exerted himself to the ut- 
most, and said as many good things 
as would have tilled a new Joe Mil- 
ler — but all in vain. The company 
had no time to spare for laughter, 
and his quips and quiddities did not 
pro\oke a single smile. .No man 
likes liis witticisms to be thrown 
away, and Philip accordingly felt 
greatly hurt at his want of success. 

“ Well, I see it would be just as 
well for mo to shut up shop. What's 
the use oi heimr witty if people won’t 
laugh V Who do you suppose will 
ever think oi having me out to din- 
ner, if in y puns don’t take ? I might 
as well turn tragedian at once, since 
comedy is out of fashion. Fare- 
well ! Othello’s occupation’s gone 

In saving this, Philip spoke so like 
Kean, and looked so like Liston, that 
it was impossible to abstain from 
lauirhiri!?. livery thinur now went on 
in the happiest style, and after the 
cloth was removed and grace said, 
a Syiaeu^au girl, of teu or twelve 
years of age, was introduced, who 
amazed them with the grace iul ness 
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and beauty of her dancing. Socrates 
now rose, for the purpose of propo- 
sing a toast; and, after a suitable 
oration, drank to the health of Cal lias, 
with thanksfor bissplendid entertain- 
ment aud gentlemanly conduct in the 
chair. It was drank, of course, with 
all the hoiiours,and Calling, in return- 
ing thanks,apologizedfor the absence 
of gome otto of rosea which lie. had 
intended to sprinkle on his guests. 

“ Keep roses and perfumery for 
girlw and dandies,” said Socrates, 
filling liis glass. “ Let oh, who are 
men, have a value for pei fumes of a 
manlier kind — the dust of the arena, 
the wrestler’s oil — aye, the very per- 
spiration which results from ho- 
nourable and industrious labour, are 
sweeter far than all the otto of roses 
in the world.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the father of Au- 
tolycus, well pleased at this manly 
and sporting declaration; “just as 
you say for them ’ere young <mes — 
but for us, \ ou know, sir, as has past 
our prime, we’ve nothing to do with 
sweating down and training, aud 
such like.” 

“ No, good I.vcoii/' said Socra- 
tes; “ but for us there is Htill an- 
other pci fume left.” 

“ \ v, for that matter, I thinks a 
beef-steak, and a pot o’ stout, hasn’t 
no lmd smell.” 

“ The perfume, 1 mean,” conti- 
nued Socrates, “of virtue and ho- 
nour. ” 

“ But when* is that pci fume to be* 
bought r” replied Lycon. 

“ Not across the counter, I assure 
you; but the poet tells us where we 
may find it, in the lines Tin going to 
quote — 


‘ Win n virtue’s fires the gnu-n us breast per vaile, 

'hiucli'd by their beat, rarh mi^t i-, purei made, 

AN h!h* heavenly jmm 1 'imirs their blest control, 

Breathe from fin* lieart and * wee ten all the •oml.” 


this gave rise to some slight dis- 
.(‘us-ioii as to whether virtue could 
be Uu. ht, in which Socrates main- 
tained ihe allinnative; nud he ar- 
gued, fiom the performances of the 
dancing e.irl, that it only required 
care aud attention fo render females 
in all things qua! to men. 

“ I have thought tor n long time,” 
he said, “ that women are by no 
means inferior to u* lords oi' the 
creation, unless indeed in bodily 
strength and firmness of mind. You 


may depend upon it, those of us who 
are married can teach our wives any 
thing, and mould them to whatever 
form we will.” 

“ A pretty joke that is for you, 
Socrates,” said Antisthenes, “ to talk 
of, making our wives whatever we 
wish them, when every hotly knows 
what a devil of a life Xiuitippc leads 
you.” 

“ Poll !” replied the philosopher, 
“ there’s a great ad vantage in having 
a termagant fora wife. When I mar- 
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ried Xanlippe, 1 was like a jockey 
learning to ride. He practises on 
tlie most vicious brute m the stable, 
mid if" he can master him, has no fear 
of au ordinary nag; — in the same 
way, I assure you, when I have 
brought myself to put up with the 
temper of" Xantippe, 1 consider ail 
the other trials of life mere trifles.” 
Philip, who, like all professed wits, 

did not like to be overlooked, took 
a great spite not only to Socrates, but 
to a little boy who now came in, and 
amused the company by tumbling, 
and other feats. Since he found ho 
could not rival Socrates in conver- 
sation, he resolved to eclipse the 
hoy, and pirouetted and skipt on the 
carpet, very much after the simili- 
tude of Mr John Reeve giwug an 
imitation of the “ divine Bigottiui, or 
sweet Fanny Bias.” Tired at Iasi 
with his exertions, he sat down, and 
said to the butler — “ For Heaven’s 
sake, John, do give ine a bumper, 
for Pm so confoundedly thirst)', I 
could drink the Baltic— none, of your 
thimbles tor me — give me the tum- 
bler oil the sideboard, ” 

“That's Philip,” said Oal- 

iias; “we’ll have a glass with you 
ail round. Drink, my boys !” 

“ Drink 1” said Socrates, — “ aye, 
to be -urr, no sensible man cm 1 re- 
fuse.-, to drink. \\ ine ! blessed wine 
— tin, 1 best gift of llenven! thou sotl- 
ene.-t noirow,aml raisest the sinking 
heart, — wiapping the soul in au 
civduni of dreams to which even 

opium luniishi’rt no key. T lion 
doubt- 'sit all our joys, and art the oil 
which nmketli tin* lamp of life to 
burn with the purest biightness ! 
But a truce to these heioies, which 
put me in mind of a fashionable no- 
\el. Ouj bodies an* just like seeds; 
if they arc o\ei watered, they lie bu- 
ried beneath the soil ; when they re- 
ceive theii due supply, they spring 
with tiguur, and wave their iruits 
and blossoms iu the sun. In the 
same way, when we are constantly 
‘ moisti lying our leather,’ us Burns 
says, our whole man is deluged — our 
spirits oppressed ; and instead of the 
tongue being set loose to give ut- 
terance in words that breathe to 
thoughts that bum, we either jab- 
ber inconceivable nonsense, or snort 
and snulMe, and then drop off into a 
sleep. Moderate drinking, good 
wine, small glasses,— these are the 


things which invigorate our hearts 
and freshen our souls till they shine 
and glisten, as Shakspeare has it, 

* Like morning roses newly steep’d in 

dew.’ 

But perhaps we have now had 
enough both of dancing and buffoon- 
ery, let us have some rational amuse- 
ment which may improve our minds 
as well as the flavour of this admi- 
rable Laiitte. What say you to each 
of us telling on tfhut cpiality or cir- 
cumstance he values himself most?" 

“ Agreed, agreed,” said they all, 
and Callius, as landlord, began— 

“ What 1 value myself most on, is 
the power of making men better.” 

“ What ?” said Antistiienes ; “ can 
you make a prodigal rich or an at- 
torney honest 

“ Faith, it is rather difficult, I con- 
fess; but as justice is honesty, and 
poverty is the great cause ot quib- 
bles, i think 1 can make even attor- 
neys honest, by giving them money” 

“ So then,” rejoined Antisthenes, 
“ you make immortal Justice, the 
daughter of the Ciods — the purifier 
of the world — instead of dwelling 
amidst lofty thoughts in the inner 
chambers of the heart, take up her 
lodging in the breeches’ pocket — 
fauiih !” 

“ .No,” said Callias, “ 1 do no such 
thing. I allow the heart is her dwell- 
ing-place.” 

*“ Then, do you think that putting 
a lot of dingy guineas into a can- 
vass purse, purities or elevates the 
heart r” 

“ To be sure dees. The mo- 
ment you have all the necessaries of 
life, you are afraid to risk them by 
any act of injustice.” 

“ Well,” said Antisthenes, who, 
having written on political economy, 
was always limping on frefe trade 
and leiiprocity, “ when you give 
them this money, do they pay you it 
again r'” 

“ No, not a stiver.” 

“ C« latitude, I suppose,” rejoined 

the economist, with a sneer; “ at 
least they repay \ ou iu thanks.” 

“ No,” replieef Callias, “ sometimes 
not even in that. Some people I 
have done lav ours to, absolutely re- 
pay them with obloquy and hatred ” 

“ So, so, 1 have you there — why, 
it seems by your own shewing, that 
you undertake to make them honest 
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and just to olhcifl, though they are 
ungrateful and unjust to you.” 

" There is nothing very strange in 
that.” replied Callias, with a smile ; 
tc many ail architect 1ms built houses 
lor others, who never had one of his 
own.” 

“ Aye,” said Socrates, “ and many 
people give capital advice to > their 
triends, who make very little vise of 
it themselves.” 

“ As for me,” ' said Xenophon, 
when it had conffe to his turn, “ 1 
value myself most upon my beauty. 
If good looks have, the same effect 
upon others as tliey have on me, 
tilling the soul with a sense of de- 
light and happiness; and if the com- 
pliments paid me by my friends are 
not all blarney, and 1 am really the 
handsome fellow* they tell me 1 am; 
why, then, 1 say 1 am prowler of my 
face and figure, than of any other 
qualification I have.” 

“ 15v Jupiter, Xenophon,” said So- 
crates, “ you are as vain as a French 
widow just leaving off her weeds ; 
you talk as if you thought yourself a 
prodigious swell, better looking thnu 
myself, for instance. 

“Egad, if 1 vra-Vt that, sir, I should 
have little pleasure in shaving.” 

“ Well, but fin not so sure of 
that,” replied Socrates; "we shall 
not call upon Paris to decide be- 
tween our good looks, but we'll ask 
this little girl here, which of us all 
she would kiss the soonest.” 

“Done!** said Xenophon. " My 
dear little girl, are you loud of fuurar- 
pluins y” 

“ Stop !” 8aid jtocraten, laughing; 
“ you hha’u’t tamper with the wit- 
ness — I’ll prove myself in n twinkling 
a handsomer fellow than you” 

“ Bring in candles, and that will 
settle the matter at once,” said 
Xenophon, twirling his mustache. 

“ No, let me just ask a question or 
two fi^t. Do you think beauty is to 
be found anywhere else besides in 
man r” 

“ fib yes ; we say, a beautiful 
horse— a beautiful house— a beauti- 
ful tree.” 

“ Well, how duo's it happen that 
such different things as these should 
all be beautiful ?” 

“ I suppose, because tliey are 
beautifully adapted for the purposes 
they were intended for.” 


" What, for iustaucc, is the use of 
the eyes ?” 

" Why, to see with.” 

“ That is the very thing that nntkcH 
mine more beautiful than yours.” 

“ How !” 

11 Why, yours see only in a straight 
line, but 1 have great advantages, for 
as mine stick prodigiously out, I can 
see to the side at the same time.” 

“ Then a crab, I suppose, has the 
most beautiful of all eyes ?” 

“ Decidedly— they are Ihr strong- 
er, and much better placed than any 
oilier animal's.” 

“ said Xenoplion, “ Pll sur- 

render the eyes— but the nose — what 
do you say to our noses ?” 

“ Why, there is no doubt on the 
subject. God gave us noses to smell 
with — now your nostrils are turned 
down — hut, look at mine, they are 
wide and turned upwards, so as to 
take in every scent from the heaven 
above and the earth below.” 

“ Then a short, flat, snubby nose 
is the best r” 

“ Undoubtedly, for in that case it 
never hiudeis the sight; whereas a 
huge Roman proboscis keeps the 
eyes so far apart, that they can't he 
both fixed on any object in a straight 
line.” 

“ I shall not dispute, the mouth 
with you; for if God intended a 
mouth to eat with, your Hiperiorify 
is portentously manifest, for I'll 
swear you can swallow as mui h at 
a mouthful as would nerve me fur a 
week.” 

" And don’t you confess that my 
kisses must he richei and sweeter 
than yours, from my lips being so 
beautifully large ? And lastly, don't 
you confess my superiority, inas- 
much as the Naiads — sea- goddesses 
as they are— are the mothers of the 
Siletii, to whom I bear the htiongest 
family likeness y Now, l should like, 
to know what birth you can shew in 
opposition to that ?” 

Xenophon and the rest of the gen- 
tlemen laughed as the “ old man elo- 
quent” described his ugliness in this 
ludicrous way ; but the Syracusan 
getting angry that they preferred list- 
ening to bis conversation to tlio 
dancing of the little girl, verv pertly 
addressed himself to the philosopher, 
and said, M Ain’t you the gentleman 
they call Socrates the Thinker V” 
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" Yes, and a great deal better 
name, isn’t it, than if they called me 
Socrates the Thoughtless ?” 

t( May be so, sir,” rejoined the 
man; “ but they not only call you 
Socrates the Thinker, but say also 
that your thoughts are of the loftiest 
order.” 

“ Tell imp, Bezonian !” replied So- 
crates in Pistol's vein, “ knowest 
thou of any thing so lofty as the 
gods r” 

“ No — but they say as how your 
thoughts don't meddle much with 
them, but rather are employed about 
things out of the common way, and 
altogether above you.” 

“’Tis thus my thoughts arc consi- 
dered to be so lofty — Are not the 
gods above us ? is it not from above 
they give us aid in our distresses ? 
is it "not from above they give us 
lessons of wisdom aud understand- 
ing Y’ 

“ Ah, no doubt— I've heard the 
parson say as much— but you, sir, 
are such a wonderful mathematician, 
I wish you would toll me the exact 
measure of three ‘*kij»s of a flea.” 

The impertinence of tho Syracu- 
san put Antisthenes in a passion. 

“ Como, Philip,” he said, turning 
to the wit, who was no inconsider- 
able satirist in his way, “ cut up this 
fellow, root and branch— make a butt 
of him, as if he were chairman of 
the Beef-Steak Club, for I'm sure ho 
richly deserves it. Come, what do 
you compare him to? Don’t you 
think ho is a very ill-bred fellow r” 

“ I do indeed,” said Philip, “ and 
so 1 dare say does every one pre- 
sent.” 

“ Hold,” said Socrates, “ methinks 
you arc falling into the same fault 
yourselves, which you condemn so 
much in him.” 

“ Well,” said Philip, “ l hope there 
will be no offence in comparing him 
to a «•<?//- bred man.” 

f< The falsehood of such a compa- 
rison,” returned Socrates, “ would 
be still more, cutting than the oilier. 

< Praise undeserved is satire in dis- 
guise.' ” 

« Would you have me compare 
him to a scoundrel ?” 

w No, I would have you compare 
him to nobody ” 

“ What ! and sit mum as a Qua- 
ker ?” 

" Belter do that, my good friend 


Philip, than say any thing which is 
better left unsaid.” 

And yet many people are weak 
enough, from some absurd scruples 
in the matter of chronology, to deny 
that tliis man was a Christian ! We 
should like very much to hear a sen- 
timent or two like those of our friend 
llennogenes, from the tribe of the 
“ unco guid,” who reward them- 
selves for denying the good things 
of the world, by getting hold of as 
many of them as they can, and turn 
up their eyes with pity and con- 
tempt at the ignorance and benight- 
edness of a heathen who speaks 
thus. 

** It is your turn now, my dear 
llermogencH, to tell us why you 
pride yourself upon your fi lends. 
They are marquises or earls, no 
doubt, for you are rather a bit of a 
tuft-b unter, — perhaps even the lady 
patronesses of A1 mack’s” 

“ No,” said Hermogenes. “ They 
are the gods ! If there is one thing 
on which .all mankind are agreed— 
the savage in the wilderness, the 
philosopher in his study— it is this, 
that the gods are acquainted with 
the past, the present, and the future. 
For this cause altars arc erected in 
all the habitable world, and sacri- 
fices offered to them to gain a know- 
ledge of their will. By this all man- 
kind confess that good and evil 
come only from the gods ; or where- 
fore pray to them to grant us bless- 
ings or deliver us from misfortunes ? 
Now these, tho immortal gods whose 
power is as unbounded^ their wis- 
dom — these are. the friends I boast 
of — they guard me in darkness and 
in light — their eves for ever fixed 
upon my actions— their protection 
for over spread around me like a 
shield. The> warn me by some se- 
cret impulse — they guide ni#* by 
some heavenly dream. Neglect of 
their admonitions has often caused 
me regret — obedience to their com-- 
inands Inis always filled me with sa- 
tisfaction.” 

“ Right, right, my derti* Hermo- 
genes. But tell us, by c what conju- 
ration and what fliighty magic' you 
have made these gods your friends ? 
What services have you rendered 
them to acquire their love and pro- 
tection ?” 

“ That, sir,” replied Hermoaenes, 
ft is done very easily, and costs me 
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little. Tlie praises I give them arc 
not at all expensive ; if, after recei- 
ving some blessings at their hands, 

I sacrifice to their name, is not the 
very sacrifice their gift? I return 
them thanks for every thing they 
bestow ; and if I invoke them on any 
occasion, it is with reverence and 
fear, with lips unpolluted by false- 
hood, and heart unconscious of de- 
ceit.” 

“ Your health,, 1 my admirable 
friend 1” cried Socrates, in a rapture 
of admiration, and filling up a bum- 
per to his disciple, “ if the gods are 
indeed friend? to such ns you— -and 
that they are, all Nature cries aloud 
through all her works — they must 
delight in virtue, and he whom tfuy 
delight iu must be happy.” 

Then turning round to the rest of 
the company, and filling his glass 
again, lie said, “ And must we part 
without pouring out one libation to 
all powerful Love, whose empire is 
ancient, as that of the eternal gods, 
and who still blooms on to outward 
eyes a child, glorious as when first 
he started into being, twin born with 
Light and Beauty! To him whose 
might is unbounded and irresistible, 
and yet whose holiest dwelling-place 
and loftiest throne is the human 
heart. To us in a peculiar manner 
it is given to sing the praises of this 
divinity, since our souls have been 
touched by his influence with warm- 
er and purer feelings than enter into 
the bosoms of the profane. For my- 
self, I can recall no period of my life 
unglorified W his dominion. Char- 
mi dea, I know, lias as many loves, 
(but in a less dissolute manner,) 
than Don Giovanni. Xenophon is 
still, like the Irishman in the song, 

f The h -y for bewitching thorn, 

Whether good-hntnour’ri or roy.* 

And which of us js ignorant how 
passionately Hermogenna is devoted 
to one sole, unchangeable mistress, 
studying only how to gain her; and 
wlio iloeh nut know that the mistress 
ol his worship is Honour? Take no- 
tice only of the placidity of his tem- 
per, the warmth of his friendship, 
the liveliness of his manners, and 
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then reflect, that, though he is thus 
loved and honoured by the gods, he 
is still no phariRaieal pretender to 
superior worth, but has a sincere 
affection for his friends. Antisthe- 

ncs, to be sure— is it possible that 
Antisthenes is the only one here in- 
sensible to love?” 

“ No,” interrupted Antisthenes ; 
“ not insensible to love, for, in fact, 
mv dear Socrates, I love you very 
sincerely.” 

- “ Oho !” said Socrates ; “ I’m 
quite ashamed of you, Antisthenes ; 
tor it is very evident that you ad- 
mire me more, because I am a hand- 
some, genteel-looking fellow, and 
distingue, like the author of the K\- 
quinites, than for any qualities you 
see in my mind, or pleasure you take 
in my conversation. 1 bate often 
doubted whether there be two Yu- 
nuses, or only one. Perhaps, as has 
happened in the cose ol Jupiter, 
there are moral different names 
given to this goddess, though all the 
lime she is unchangeably tin* same. 
However this maj be, 1 know that 
theie is on** Venus whose abode is 
earth, another whose home is hea- 
ven. Worship is paid to each, but 
upon different altars, in different 
temples, and with very different sa- 
crifices. One, the terrestrial Ve- 
nus, is worshipped with grovelling 
thoughts and low desires; the other, 
with purity of soul and holiness of 
life. One inspires us with the love 
nt the body only; the other givers 
rise to noble sentiments, to generous 
friendship, and to an undying thirst 
of fame. This then is tin* Love in 
whose honour our libation is now 
poured. Gentlemen, we’ll drink 
‘ Love to those who love us.’ Hip, 
hip — hurra.” 

And thus was concluded the sup- 
per-party at Galibin's \ ilia ; for short- 
ly after this the company separated, 
having had a night of admirable con- 
versation — (the. rest of which the 
reader may find in the choicest 
Greek)— and went back to Athens, 
delighted to find that so great, and so 
good, and so wise a man, was nei- 
ther vain, nor pompous, nor over- 
bearing. 
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OILI'IN ON I. VNOSt/ArE-GARDEMNC.* 


This is an extremely amusing, in- 
structive, and unassuming volume ; 
written in general in a very easy arid 
colloquial style, and displaying much 
taste and good sense upon the sub- 
jects of which it treats. The writer 
is the son of the late Sarnie Gilpin, 
Esq., R.A., one of the most spirited 
and elegant animal-painters of his 
time, and nephew and godson to the 
Rev. William Gilpin, from whom he 
received his education, while the 
former kept the Cheam School. The 
family appear to have had a long 
predilection for art., as the grand- 
father, Captain Gilpin, was a very 
tolerable painter, and amused a long 
retired life at Carlisle (his native 
city) by the efforts of his pencil. Of 
the genius of his youngest son, the 
academician, we have already spo- 
ken ; and on the taste ntid accom- 
plishments of the elder, the Rev. 
William Gilpin, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to dwell, as his lours to the 
Lakes, &c., with their simple and 
elegant, illustrations, have been long 
favourite works with every reader 
of judgment and discernment, lie 
had the merit of being one of the* 
earliest, if not the first English wri- 
ter, who drew the attention of his 
countrymen to the hitherto-unex- 
plored charms of his native lain], and 
who led them to employ a portion 
of their time and affluence, which 
had previously been almost exclu- 
sively lavished on foreign dimes, in 
acquiring a knowledge of the beau- 
ties and advantage!*, which an indul- 
gent Providence had showered on 
their own happy island. Curiosity 
and the spirit ol investigation thus 
excited, eventually produced the 
most beneficial effects upon the 
whole community, and perhaps to 
thiH apparently simple cause may he 
attributed many of the rapid irn- 

E rovements that have taken place in 
iritain, during the last fifty years, in 
several of the arts of civilized life. 
The crowd of fashionable tourists 
who yearly visited tbe northern parts 


of tbe kingdom, after the appearance 
of the Rev. Mr Gilpin’s writings, 
quickly led to considerable improve- 
ment in the public roads, and other 
channels of communication. Bridges 
were built, canals were projected, 
and internal commerce became more 
widely extended. The wild and so- 
litary banks of the northern lakes 
were hooii thickly studded with the 
summer villas ami more permanent 
residences of the nobility and gentry, 
and the nearly desert wastes of ages 
were rapidly transformed, as if by 
magic, into one continued scene of 
gaiety and ornamented luxuriance. 
Nor did these multiplied advantages 
stop here; the spiiit of investiga- 
tion, once aroused, gradually impel- 
led travellers of taste and research 
to extend their views to the sister 
kingdom of Scotland, where like 
causes, producing similar effects, 
greatly tended to cement an union 
and amicable feeling between the 
two nations, which has finally rooted 
out the mutual jealousies and preju- 
dices that fora long time previously 
had existed, to the incalculable dis- 
advantage of both countries. As 
time progresses, equal benefits, ari- 
sing from parallel causes, it is to be 
hoped, may have their influence in 
sol toning the animosities, and in 
healing the divisions that unfortu- 
nately have so long subsisted be- 
tween Great Britain and another im- 
portant integral part of the empire, 
which perl laps can alone be annihi- 
lated by a closer and more intimate 
intercourse between the inhabitants 
of the respective kingdoms, 

AVe have been Jed into this digres- 
sion from a desire to shew* how 
causes, apparently inadequate in 
themselves, may be productive of the 
most extensive national advantages. 
When the Rev. Mr Gilpin sat down 
to write his works, he probably was 
far from anticipating thir important 
improvements to which they were to 
lead. Pleased with the scenery he 
had explored, he was merely anxious 


* Practical Hints upon Landscape-Gardening; with some Remarks on Domestic 
Architecture, as connected with Scenery. By William S, Gilpin, Esq. T Cadcll, 
London; and Will iam Blackwood, Edinburgh : 1832. 
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to place before Ids countrymen 4he 
result of liis researches ; aud being 
gifted by nature with great taste and 
feeling, and possessing considerable 
powers for description and del men- 
tion,* he was hence enabled to place 
his subjects in the most agreeable 
and attractive point of view. His 
works, in consequence, were almost 
universally read among tlie class of 
society for lyblch they were written, 
and have finally been productive of 
results which havb rarely attended 
any other effort, originally designed 
for little more than rfccreation and 
amusement. But it is time to return 
to our author, and to the considera- 
tion of his work. 

Few men ever brought to any pro- 
fession a larger share of natural en- 
dowments, and of cultivated talents, 
than are united in Mr Gilpin, for the 
employment to which he has finally 
devoted his attention. Educated un- 
der his uncle’s eye, he seems to have 
imbibed from him much of his taste 
and talent for observation, and ha- 
ving been brought up to the profes- 
sion of a water-colour landscape- 
painter, though lie never had a mas- 
ter, fur surpassed him in the practi- 
cal as well as in the theoretical parts 
of the art. Ilis natural genius for 
landscape was of an high order, and 
his amiable and gentlemanlike man- 
ners, playful humour, and colloquial 
powers, raised him in early lite to 
very considerable practice in the pe- 
culiar department of the art which 
lie had made the object of hifi selec- 
tion. Grace, clearness, lightness, 
and character, formed the elements 
of his style. No elaborate imitation 
of oils, no affectation of manner, no 
meretricious and extravagant con- 
trast of colour, deteriorated the 
chaste simplicity anti aitist-like feel- 
ing, jvhich uniformly pervaded his 
works. In these respects he stood 
almost alone, and he may justly be 
considered as nearly the last of that 
ran* of artists which owed somewhat 
of its celebrity to the great and 
splendid genius of the ill-fated Co- 
zens. It, is, however, much to be 
lamented, for the ‘Interests of art, 


that during the whole of his career 
as a painter, Mr Gilpin should pro- 
bably have found it' convenient to 
unite the prejudicial employment of 
the teacher with his moro serious 
professional avocations,— a practice 
which, though common ift certain 
departments of the profession, can 
never fail of proving extremely ad- 
verse to the attainment of first-rate 
excellence in any. To a feeling aud 
ardent mind like Mr Gilpin’s, wo 
can suppose nothing moro irksome 
than the dull uniformity of a teach- 
er’s occupation, or more destructive 
of his progress as an artist,; yet, 
in spite of this drawback on his 
exertions, he always maintained a 
high situation among his profes- 
sional brethren and with the public, 
at a time even when water-colour 
painting had altogether changed its 
established character for one, upon 
the merits of which it is not our 
present purpose to enter. About 
this period the Water-colour Society 
was formed, and received, during 
many successive years, a degree of 
fashionable patronage, and public 
encouragement, wholly unprece- 
dented in the annals of Euclhsh art. 
Mr Gilpin was chosen the first pre- 
sident, an office which lie held for 
two years. He was among the earliest 
and most distinguished of the con- 
tributors, and we well remember, in 
the tirst exhibition, two large draw- 
ings from his pencil of Irish scenery, 
which ranked high amidst the first 
productions of that interesting and 
beautiful assemblage of native talent. 
About a year after this period lie 
was induced to quit his profession, 
and to accept the office of profes- 
sor of drawing at the military es- 
tablishment at Marlow, a situation 
which, from his past experience in 
teaching, as well a.‘j from liis agree- 
able manners, he was eminently qua- 
lified to fill. Here he remained sta- 
tionary for some years, discharging 
the duiies of his office with high "cre- 
dit to his reputation and character, 
when, probably growing weary of 
the confinement and monotonous na- 
ture of his employment, he resigned 


* A short time previously to the death of the Rev. Mr Gilpin, his drawings were 
sold at Christie's for L. 1700, which sum he employed in endowing a tree school, at 
his parish of Doldre, of which his nephew (our author) is now senior trustee. 
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the situation, and having for several 
ynars previously studied the subject, 
gave his whole attention to the prac- 
tice of landscape-gardening,*^! pur- 
suit which, perhaps, of all others, 

was most congenial to his general 
acquirements and habitual turn of 
mind. 

Having thus given a slight, though 
imperfect sketch of the life and pro- 
gress of the author, we proceed to the 
consideration of his work. Mr Gil- 
pin, in a few introductory pages, en- 
ters into Ills motives for.oiiering Ills 
publication to the reader, and seems 
to apprehend that, l>y some persons, 
it may be deemed superfluous, after 
the essays of Sir Uvedale Price, and 
other works of a similar tendency, 
have so long been before the public. 
For our part, we entertain no such 
fear; but feel, on the contrary, dis- 
posed to believe that a work, under- 
taken on the principle which seems 
to have guided the author, was not 
only much wanted, blit that it will 
he eageily perused by every one 
who has a cottage and garden to 
adorn, or a mansion and extended 
domain to embellish. Essays on the 
nature of the picturesque, or on the 
jgoneral principles of taste, may be 
written to all eternity, and read to 
very little purpose by any one previ- 
ously unacquainted with the subject. 
It is the practical application of sue li 
principles, to all the varieties of 
place and circumstance, that forms 
the great desideratum, and it is this 
desideratum which it is the main ob- 
ject of Mr Gilpin's book to supply. 
But upon this point we lea\e the 
author to speak for himself. 

“ It will be remembered, that tbc 
authors T mention were none of them 
professional imp! overs; their observa- 
tions, therefore, however interesting they 
may bo to those who are conversant with 
the subject, will be deficient in that gene- 
ral utility and practical information which 
is the object of tlie following pages ; the 
merit of which, if they have uny, will 
consist in opening the general principles 
of taste to those who have not studied 
the subject, and in tlins enabling them to 
appreciate each the character of his own 
place, and the different schemes that may 
he suggested for its improvement, will 
afford a source of increasing variety and 
delight. Agreeing fully with Sir Tvo- 
dalo Price in his estimate of the ri ipiisites 
necessary to fmm a just taste in l:uul- 
scnjie-gai dening, J am emboldened to 
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submit tn the public *my Ideas upon Hie 
subject, having been bred to the study of 
landscape-painting in the first k»stp}£ft» k 
and having for many years applied tW 
principles of painting to the improve- 
ment of rural scenery. Introduction, 
pp. vu. and vili.) f 

Tim truth of these .statements Jsf 
too Apparent to admit of argument. 
Taste is, prbbabh , in no Instance t6 
be acquired, though, where it exists 
naturally, It admity of great cultiva- 
tion and improvement. "Its province 
is to judge of tlie productions of..ge- 
liius fbut abstractedly viewed, it can » 
originate nothing of itself, and,* in- 
deed, may be regarded as a species 
of dead letter, in the absence of 
some object upon which it can ex- 
ercise its peculiar functions. Di- 
vested of taste, both thq artist and 
the landscape-gardener would be, in 
a great measure, disqualified for the 
exercise of their respective employ- 
ments ; but without genius, and tin* 
practical means of rendering its in- 
ventions intelligible to the uninform- 
ed, every attempt at success, in 
either occupation, must prove abso- 
lutely abortive. It is the combina- 
tion of these remarkable and eminent 
qualities in the same iudividual, that 
can alone constitute the real artist 
or the genuine landscape-gardener. 

In the latter capacity we know of 
no one whose natural and acquired 
talents entitle him to greater confi- 
dence than Mr Gilpin, in ail the <j$p- 
partments of his arduous occupil- 
tion. Ills whole soul seems to be 
enthusiastically absorbed in his pro- 
fession ; and when actually engaged 
in its pursuit, it is exhilarating to ob- 
serve the spirit and rapidity with 
which he comprehends the character 
of the scene before him, and the fa- 
cility with which he detects imper- 
fections, improves beauties, and Sug- 
gests partial or more general altera- 
tions. We somewhat unwillingly 
agree with him in the position, that 
“ taste, as connected with general 
feeling, is more or less subject to the 
influence of fashion,’’ (Introduction, 
page ix,) rest we may be supposed, 
in commotr with some writers, to 
confound two things in their nature 
so essentially opposed. Fashion de- 
rives its existence either from mo- 
mentary caprice, or from the ephe- 
meral love of distinction ; while 
taste is based upon principles which 

•j ( 
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have been found congenial to the 
general feelings of man, in all times 
and in all circumstances. Taste may 
occasionally, and, indeed, frequently 
does , control the eccentricities of fa- 
shion, and keeps it within the bounds 
of toleration; but in no instance 
ought fashion to her allowed to sub- 
vert the genuine principles of taste. 
We fear that our author is some- 
what inoculated^with the preceding 
heresy, when begems to imagiue 
that two diann bridal ly opposite fa- 
shions in lan 'Incnpe-gardcmrig can be 
made to amalgamate, so as to pro- 
duce in the eye of taste one harmo- 
nious and characteristic whole. As 
well might the painter attempt to 
unite, in the same picture, the daring 
and terrible style of Michael An- 
gelo, with the affected graces and 
delicate forms of Guido Keni ; or, to 
borrow au illustration from Mr Gil- 
pin himself, to effect an union of 
style between the massive and em- 
bossed plate of former ages ami the 
meagre simplicity of more modern 
production.* The fact is, we ima- 
gine that both styles were the (ill- 
spring of fashion, and possibly the 
principles of taste were not much 
consulted in the forming of either. 
It might surely, then, ho more judi- 
cious to strive at inventing some- 
thing more novel ami correct in its 
principle, than to form a species of 
composite style from materials, 
which, in themselves, are altogether 
discordant. We cannot then, in any 
respect, participate in the satisfaction 
expressed by Mr Gilpin, that the 
€t time is approaching when Sir l vc- 
dale Price’s prophecy will be accom- 
plished, in the union of the excellen- 
cies of the two systems of” landscape- 
gardening, (Introduction, p. x,) con- 
vinced as we feel that the effect of 
8 u 6 h an union muat directly tend to 
the destruction of whatever is desi- 
rable in either system, and have the 
.effect of rendering any scene, on 
which the experiment is tried, ono 
contused mass of ill-assorted and in- 


congruous parts. After all, however, 
we are inclined to believe that the 
passage which has called forth the 
above remarks may have resulted 
more from inadvertence than from 
erroneous principle, since we find, 
in the very next paragraph, the fol- 
lowing sensible and judicious re- 
marks : — 

“ As the embellishments that surround 
the country residences of England are ex- 
tended over u much wider range than 
formerly, their influence on the general 
character of the country must he propor- 
tionated increased. It is highly desi- 
rable, thou, that these embellishments 
should be founded on the principles of 
true taste ; which, as the Essays f be-^ 
lore alluded to have abundantly proved, 
is only to be perfected by the united 
study of nature and the woiks of the best 
landscape-painters. A taste thus termed, 
can alone produce that variety which the 
natural character of each place will sug- 
gest to an eye conversant with the prin- 
ciples of composition ; whilst lie, who is 
unacquainted with tho>e principles, must 
be iu danger of repeating the same 
scheme cl operation, with little or no 
relation to the eliaucter of the different 
places to which it Is applied.” — [ Intro- 
duction, pp. x. xi. ) 

The first chapter of Mr Gilpin's 
work is devoted to “ Practical Hints 
on Landscape-Gardening;” and wc 
must do him the justice to say, that, 
with one exception, we have seldom 
seen any subject treated with great- 
er perspicuity, taste, and judgment. 
It would he difficult to make a se- 
lection of any individual passage 
that could afford our readers a just 
idea of the merit of the chapter, and 
it would be unfair towards the work 
to give very copious extracts; but 
we particularly recommend to the 
attention of every one about to en-„ 
gage, either in the building of a man- 
sion, or in the laying out of plea- 
sure-grounds, the excellent remarks 
on these subjects contained in the 
few pages before us. We subjoin, 
however, the following extract, as it 


* Mr Gilpin appears to forget that the present rejection of the meagre style in 
plute, in favour of the embossed one of older periods, is merely the substituting one 
fashion to another. No unnatural union of the two styles being attempted in the 
present day, we have simply come buck to the fashion of our ancestors. The illus- 
tration, therefore, appears to possess very little analogy with the mingling of styles, 
which he seems desirous of recommending in landscape-gardening. 

f Essaysby Sir Uvedale Price. 
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not only seems to corroborate some 
of our loregoing observations, but 
also, as it appears to prove that Mr 
Gilpin, in his practice at least, if not 
always in his theory, adheres to the 
principles we have endeavoured to 
advocate 

“ The judicious improvement of any 
place must rent upon the natural or ac- 
quired character of the place itself. I 
say acquired character, because many 
places may be found where the natural 
character has been superseded by plant- 
ing and other decorations of such long 
standing as forbids their removal, and di- 
rects future improvement to harmonize 
with the existing state of things. Im- 
provement rrmy he classed under two 
leading heads, formation and removal . 
The former will he more especially re- 
quisite in the decorations of u new place, 
the latter in the correction of an old one,” 
-l>p. 1, 

Here, then, we find no union of 
the old and more modern style re- 
commended. On the contrary, it is 
laid down as an invariable rule, that 
we are to consult the general cha- 
racter of the place in <Hery pro- 
jected alteration. If parts are to be 
laid open, others concealed, and 
some to be added to, still it must be 
accomplished in the same style, and 
as nearly as possible upon the same 
principles, as those which probably 
influenced the original designer of 
the plan. 

The embellishments of the Cot- 
tage Ornee must not be jumbled 
with those adapted to the castle, or 
to the manorial building ; nor must 
the meagre style of more modern 
invention be intruded into the state- 
ly and somewhat formal one so ge- 
nerally adopted by our ancestors ; 
nay, in tbe formation of an entirely 
new place, even tbe artist would do 
well to observe, with the strictest 
attention, tin* prevailing character of 
the scene upon which his ingenuity 
is to be exercised, and endeavour to 
adapt all hiB improvements in such 
a manner as will best correspond 
with the leading features of the 
place ; and thus enable him to con- 
ceal the highest refinement of art, 
by conveying the impression of the 
whole having simultaneously sprung 
from the ** virgin fancy” of Nature 
herself. We are well aware of the 
rare union of talent, taste, and ge- 


nius, necessary to produce so desi- 
rable a consummation; but we feel 
fully convinced that any one com- 
petently gifted with these qualities 
will find himself equal to the under- 
taking, if, following the advice of 
our author, he will discard all sys- 
tems from his view, and unceasingly 
have recourse to the study of Nature, 
and to the works of the most cele- 
brated landscape-Dainters. 

Mr Gilpin divides scenery into 
the grand, the romantic, the beauti- 
ful, the picturesque, a** \ the rural; 
and we feel iuclined to agree with 
him in the general propriety of his 
classification; but do not quite com- 
prehend his meaning when he in- 
forms us that the “ romantic iB 
wrought upon a smaller scale than 
the grand” If he mean magnitude 
in the parts that go to the creation 
of a scene of the latter description, 
we may feel in Borne measure in- 
clined to agree with him ; but if he 
speak in reference to the whole 
scene, then we do not exactly see 
why the romantic should not require 
as wide a field of action as the grand 
itself ; for space perhaps is an idea 
more inseparably connected with the 
former than with the latter quality. 
Thus, a single rock or mountain may 
in itself form a grand object, though 
divested of almost every accompani- 
ment ; biit we can scarcely form a 
distinct notion of the romantic unat- 
tended by a variety of circumstances 
all requiring much space for their 
developement. Tbe one is, in many 
instances, a simple idea; the other, 
for the most part, an highly complex 
one. Again, Mr Gilpin tells us that 
M intricacy seems the leading feature 
of the romantic.” That it may be 
a leading one. we readily admit, but 
we suspect that the blending of a 
variety of natural and other objects 
in extended and apparently artless 
succession, forms the great charm 
and chief ingredient of the romantic* 
It appears occasionally to admit of 
the grand, the beautiful, the pictu- 
resque, and perhaps, though very 
sparingly, of the fural ; but every 
trace of familiarity, or common- 
place, must be sedulously avoided, 
or kept out of sight. Such, it seems 
to us, is the general character of the 
scenery so richly and so forcibly de- 
scribed by Ariosto and Tasso, and, 
above all, by Spenser. Similar oh- 
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servations may also be made upon 
many of the best landscapes of 
Titian, Bourdon, the two Poussins, 
and upon those of Wilson, Salvator, 
and Julio Romano ; for, barbarous as 
we frequently find the execution of 
the last-named artist, he occasionally 
exceeds the others in what may be 
almost termed the antediluvian wild* 
ness of liis scenery. After all, per- 
haps, from the geperal character of 
English landscape, any attempt to 
create the ronp.n tic would, in nine 
cases out of*,' ^h, prove rather a peril- 
ous experiment; for the nature of 

the country almost precludes the 
probability of success. It abounds, 
indeed, in the beautiful, the pictu- 
resque, and the rural ; but the su- 
blime, the grand, or the romantic, 
are confined to small portions of the 
kingdom, perhaps nearly so, to its 
northern and western frontiers. We 
are therefore inclined to believe, 
that, generally speaking, attempts at 
this style in England should be un- 
dertaken witli considerable caution, 
lest, in striving to soar into the re- 
gions of romance, we might find our- 
selves groping in the tncku ies of the 
labyrinth. 

Some excellent remarks follow on 
what is technically termed the “Ap- 
proach,” which appear to us to place 
this important feature in landscape 
gardening in a clearer and more 
practical point of view than we re- 
member to have ever before seen it 
contemplated. “ An approach,” ob- 
Berves Air Gilpin, “ should appear to 
be an unstudied road to the house/* 
(page ‘21), its character varying with 
that of the residence to which it 
leads, and which character will 
chiefly depend upon its length, or on 
its embellishments . The former does 
not seem to be of equal consequence 
with the latter, from several circum- 
stances and instances adduced by 
the author ; but, upon these topics, 
lie must again speak for himself : — 

“ By the embellishments of an ap- 
proach, ** Jie observes, “ I mean the trees 
and undergrowth that adorn it. These 
embellishments, thfn, ought, I conceive, 
to be in unison with the scene. y In dri- 
ving through a park interspersed with 
masses of wood, natural groups of trees, 
and thickets of thorn, holly, &c,, we do 
not expect to meet with laurels, portu- 
gals, and other materials oi a shrubbery ; 
in Bli such cases I cannot but feel them 


utterly misplaced. The gardener has no 
business in the park. But at the cottage 
ornee, its limited domain and general 
character not admitting the masses and 
groups of park scenery, the aid of shrubs 
may be allowed, restricting them, how- 
ever, to the more sober classes, princi- 
pally evergreens, leaving the gayer varie- 
ties to heighten the beauty and interest 
of the pleasure-ground, properly so call- 
ed. 1 would have no dowers, nor any 
thing that apparently required the gar- 
dener's care beyond neatness of keeping ; 
let the evergreens trail upon the lawn, 
and no mould be seen. To the introduc- 
tion of exotics in an approach of enlarged 
scale I confess myself most hostile; ha- 
ving witnessed the approach even to a 
palace-like mansion carried through miles 
of shrubbery ; and in other places have 
seen what is scarcely less objectionable, 
the approach through the wild scenery of 
a natural wood, spotted and disfigured by 
patches of shrubs and flower*. I cer- 
tainly should never so decorate an tip* 
proaeh. If I find one so treated, where 
time has in some degree softened the in- 
congruity, by giving freedom and rugged- 
ness to the materials. I deal with it the 
best 1 may^ judging it in this, as in most 
other eases, safer to make the best ol 
what I find, than risk the alternative of 
a radical reform. Sometimes, indeed, 
the natural character of the place will 
warrant the extermination of exotics so 
misplaced ; in other situations, such u ic- 
moval would materially injure the scene- 
ry, ns in one of the lines of approach at 
Oatlund?, which passes through a narrow 
hollow way, and where time and acci- 
dent have so united the shrubs with the 
higher trees, that any attempt to remove 
them would totally destroy the beauty of 
the whole. Hollies of course, arc not 
included in the foregoing remarks, ns they 
arc the growth of the forest as well ns 
the ornament of the shrubbery.” Pj\ 
21 — 20 . 

From the “ approach” our author 
proceeds to the consideration of the 
more difficult task of arranging, with 
taste and propriety, what is usually 
denominated the dress-ground, and 
the scenery beyond it, “ in the uni- 
ting of which into one harmonious 
whole lies the great art of improve- 
ment, properly so called.” lie di- 
vides composition, in landscape, into 
three distinct parts, namely, the dis- 
tance, the middle distance, and the 
foreground . The first of these is 
commonly beyond the reach of the 
improver; but it inny be made to 
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contribute greatly to the beauty of a 
scene, by a judicious and tasteful 
mode of treating the two other parts, 
which are more generally under our 
control. In almost every extensive 
and distant prospect, it is most likely 
that several portions of it may be 
greatly inferior to others, either in 
point of natural beauty, or as they 
may respect the leading features of 
the place. In such cases, the great 
object of the improver should be, to 
endeavour, by planting, or by some 
other means, in the middle, or in the 
foreground, to remove from obser- 
vation those parts which are un- 
sightly, or which interfere with the 
prevailing character of the scene, 
and, by these means, give an addi- 
tional value and increased effect to 
those beauties which he is desirous 
to retain. In these proceedings, the 
office of the improver is pretty nearly 
allied to that of the landscape-painter 
when engaged in painting an original 
conception ; with this difference only, 
that the painter has to invent the 
whole of his design, while the land- 
scape-gardener has merely to adapt 
his improvements and embellish- 
ments to a scene which he, in a great 
measure, finds already formed to his 
hands. In both instances, the same 
taste, the same judgment, we had 
almost said the same inccntijn, are 
necessarily requisite ; and we are by 
no means sure, that the difficulties 
that surround the improver are not 
nearly ou a par with those which 
encompass the painter; just upon 
the same principle that the historical 
artist finds it less onerous to depend 
solely on his own powers of design, 
than, to insert with propriety into 
one of his compositions a figure, or a 
group, borrowed from the work even 
of a superior genius. But to return. 
We have long been of opinion, that 
the love of ah unbroken and exten- 
sive distance, of which some persons 
are so deeply enamoured, is calcu- 
lated to produce much mischief, in 
► relation to the placing of a residence, 
and in the arrangement of its embel- 
lishments; and "are glad to learn, 
from the following somewhat ludi- 
crous Btory, that the sentiments of 
Mr Gilpin so entirely coincide on 
the subject with our own preconcei- 
ved notions. 

“ Some years ago,*' says the author, 
** I visited a very picturesque spot, upon 


which an appropriate house was then 
building. It was a varied knoll, covered 
with full-grown wood ; the openings here 
and there carried the eye across a valley 
adorned with the winding reaches of the 
Thames, to a rich distance beyond. 
Through one of these openings a distant 
spire was happily, I should rather say 
unhappily, seen. A visitor acquainted 
with the geography of the country, to 
whom the owner jf the house pointed 
out this fortunate circumstance, informed 
him that he might; : f he chose it, see 
from his lawn seven Ci,'irches, by remo- 
ving the trees that hid them. In an evil 
hour he listened to the tempter, and 
when, some time after, in passing through 
the neighbourhood, I called, in expecta- 
tion of seeing what had been so happily 
begun as successfully completed, I found 
the proprietor seated on a bare lawn, 
contemplating through a telescope his 
seven churches. I have stated a literal 
fact, and, I fear, not & solitary instance, 
in which the love of prospect has tri- 
umphed over taste, comfort, and conveni- 
ence.”— r P . 29, 30. 

As the improvement of the middle 
distance must mainly depend upon 
the extent of the domain to he em- 
bellished, Mr Gilpin very properly 
places his chief reliance on the fore- 
ground, as the important scene of 
operation ; but here again, for the 
reasons we have before assigned, we 
are compelled to withhold our assent 
to his declared plan, “ of rescuing 
from destruction all that is worthy 
to be retained in the old system, and 
in mutiny it with all that is worthy 
of adoption in the new,” — Note, p. 
35, — as such an union, in so far as 
it relates to the two systems , can pro- 
duce nothing but incongruity and 
monstrosity. It would be like en- 
grafting the leg of the Apollo, or the 
Venus, upon the horses of Micli&el 
Angelo ! Both systems may have 
tlicir respective merits; butthewoice 
of Taste and Nature forbids them to 
approximate. We love, we venerate 
the proud baronial castles, and the 
lordly mansions of our ancestors— 
we admire the vastness and daring 
irregularity of their ddhign— the 
richness of their pvnaments, and the 
stately embellishments of wood and 
water, and terrace and avenue, by 
which they are commonly accompa- 
nied. They were suited to the cha- 
racter of their owners, and to the 
times in which they lived, and should 
be carefully preserved, in an unso- 
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phisliratod state, as proud memo- 
rials of ages which are probably 
more to be regretted by the poet, 
than by the judicious historian of 
modern date. It is not our wish 
to enter into the comparison, which 
the author has drawn between the 
ancient and more recent style of 
Landscape-Gardening; but if we 
must make a choice betvveeu the 
one and the other,, we decidedly pre- 
fer the former, wstoh all its formality 
and occasional4>ad taste ; the only 
thing, however, we contend for, is, 
that when repairs, additions, or im- 
provements become needful, they 
should be made in the same spirit, 
and on a corresponding principle, 
with those which apparently guided 
the operations of tlie original design- 
er. Solitude, stateliuess, and gran- 
deur, are the chief attributes of the 
style of past ages. Insipidity, mea- 
greness, and the affectation of nature, 
when most widely departing from 
her simplicity and truth, character- 
ise the more modern style, which 
perhaps, where time can he allowed, 
is however more susceptible of cor- 
rection and improvement than the 
ancient one, from the general ab- 
sence of all methodical plan in its 
design. Among many other taste- 
less novelties aiid errors of the mo- 
dern style, it introduced the exotics, 
and the shrubs of the pleasure 
ground, into park scenery, “ spotted 
the flat and insipid lawn with dis- 
tinct shrubs, without connection or 
design,” and finally, as our author 
expresses it, “ at one fell swoop,” 
cast down walls, terraces, and balus- 
trades, and left the solitary and an- 
cient mansion to mourn, as it were, 
over the destruction of its old re- 
tainers, and to “ wonder how the 
devil it got there.” Such will e\ or 
he tiie result of an attempt to unite 
systems, in themselves wholly dissi- 
milar. But let us not he misunder- 
stood ; though we disapprove of Mr 
Gilpin’s theory, we are far from ob- 
jecting to his practice, which is com- 
monly grounded on the most correct 
principles of taste/ and we Bhould be 
sorry indeed to dissent, from the ex- 
cellent reflections contained in the 
following extract, as well as in many 
other parte of his book. 

“ By propriety, 1 mean that harmony 
Winch should invariably exist between 
the mansion and its accompaniments j 


and if it be true that external objects af- 
fect us by the impression which they 
make on the senses, and by the reflec- 
tions which they suggest to the mind, 
how essential is it that, the accompani- 
ments and decorations of the old system 
should be maintained around the building 
to which they have been united, perhaps 
for centuries ! Whoever has visited Powis 
Castle, (us complete in its parts as it is 
Interesting as a whole,) may form some 
idea of the violence that would have been 
done both to the senses and the* mind, 
had the improvement been there effected 
which Sir Uvedale Price so feelingly de- 
scribes, and so justly condemns.” — Pp. 
Ti, SB. 

All this appears to us to ho most 
judicious and admirable; but why 
‘will Mr Gilpin embarrass himself 
with a theory, against which his taste 
and good sense are so constantly 
forcing him to rebel ? In the absence 
of the pleasing illustrations which 
adorn the work, as well as fium our 
limited space, it is impossible for us 
to enter into many general direc- 
tions and detached criticisms, oil 
individual mansions and pleasure 
grounds, which the author has been 
employed to improve, or which have 
fallen under the extensive range of 
his observation; hut we can safely 
recommend them to the, attention of 
our readers, as abounding in in- 
stances of good taste, correct feel- 
ing, and sound principles of art. To 
those propiietors who are desirous 
of becoming the improvers of their 
own estates, we would particularly 
point out the sensible advice con- 
tained in the subjoined extract, which 
1ms impressed us the more, from lia- 
\ing occasionally witnessed the mis- 
chief Unit lias arisen from the preci- 
pitate removal of trees, winch it 
would require the lapse? of many 
years to replace. 

“ The first caution, then,” says the 
author, “that I would suggest ton per- 
son not conversant with the study of land- 
scape, is, nut to remove any tree from the 
foreground till he has accurately observed • 
the effect in winter, as well as iti summer. 
Secondly, not to take away a tree merely 
upon account of its insignificance, nor 
even its ugliness; as the beauty of the 
group may be mainly influenced by that 
very tree. Thirdly, not to seek variety 
in the group from the difference of the 
trees which compose it, so much as from 
the form of the whole. I would also 
suggest that round-headed trees are tnore 
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picturesque than pointed oues; though, 
particularly in connexion with buildings, 
the latter have frequently a good effect ; 
and, in some cases, are most essentially 
useful. There is, J conceive', scarcely 
any tree that may not be advantageously 
used in the various combinations of form 
and colour ; and, as immediately connect- 
ed with buildings, 1 must say that the 
Lombardy poplar appears to me to be 
unjustly condemned; inasmuch as we 
have no tree that so well supplies the 
place of the cypress, in contrasting the 
horizontal lines of masonry, and giving 
occasional variety to the outline of the 
group, Portman Square affords an ex- 
ample in point; the horizontal lines of 
the houses on each side beingbroken and 
contrasted by the Lombardy poplars in 
the plantations; while the plantations 
themselves derive consequence nnd va- 
riety from the pointed form nnd superior 
height of the poplars; as, therefore, we 
cannoL command the cypress of Italian 
growth, we lind the Lombardy poplar its 
best representative.” — P. 49 — 31. 

AVc have but one objection to offer 
to the whole of this advice, which 
we the more, particularly notice, as 
it strikes us as nearly the only in- 
stance ot incorrect taste that occurs 
throughout the whole work. That 
the Lombardy poplar may be of ser- 
vice occasionally, in giving height, 
consequence, and variety to a planta- 
tion , in which trees of a different de- 
scription occupy its outward bound- 
aries, we by no means are inclined to 
dispute ; but, when employed in con- 
trasting the horizontal lines of ma- 
sonry, and unaided by trees of a dif- 
ferent character, they are surely ex- 
ceedingly misplaced ; since, from 
their generally upright figure, the 
only effect they can produce when 
ho situated, must, be a succession of 
right angles, the frequent recurrence, 
of which ought to be studiously 
tnoided in e\ery composition; un- 
less, indeed, extraordinary He verity of 
character should be the object in 
view. The same objection holds 
good with respect to the cypres*, 
which from its nineptn like shape, 
appears to us to be nearly as faulty 
ns the poplars when employed in an- 
swering a similar purpose. Perhaps 
our readers may more readily com- 
prehend our meaning, as it regards 
the poplar, by referring to the upper 
sketch, given by Mr Gilpin, in the 
illustration facing page 50 of his work. 


With these observations we near! y 
conclude our remarks on Mr Gilpin’s 
mode of treating the dress-ground ; 
we regret that any difference of opi- 
nion should have arisen between ns 
on this, or any other topic ; for sepa- 
rate liis theory from his practice, and 
lie is generally entitled to our sub- 
missive respect. We know not whe- 
ther he has ever t jen employed upon 
the formation vi an entirely new 
place; but the comprehensive, de- 
tailed, and picture* mug view he takes 
of this part of his t ibjcct, renders 
us anxious to meet him on ground, 
where, unshackled by contending 
systems, full scope will be afforded 
him for the display of those re- 
sources, with which art and nature 
have so richly endowed him — such 
opportunities cannot, in these times 
perhaps, be of frequent occurrence ; 
but we will fearlessly venture to 
predict, that, whenever the occasion 
shall present itself, he will discharge 
the duties thus imposed upon him, 
in a manner that will add lustre to 
liis reputation, and afford the highest 
satisfaction to his employer. 

On the management of flower- 
beds, when connected with the dress- 
ground, we speak with considerable 
diffidence, having never seen them 
treated by any one in a manner ex- 
actly corresponding with our own 
notions on the subject. Fully agree- 
ing with the author, that “ when 
flower-beds are component parts of 
the dress-ground they must be made 
amenable to the rules of composi- 
tion,” — p. <»0, we yet cannot quite 
approve of the illustration given of 
this principle, — p. G*2. The lower 
sketch is certainly a great improves* 
ment upon the upper one ; but stfll 
the effect of the former appears to 
us to bo rather “spotty,” without 
much connexion between t^e dif- 
f e re n t j >ar ts, an d wi th ou 1 1 arge masses, 
into which (to use the language of 
the painter) the smaller ones are re- 
solved. Here also we must again 
enter our protest against the em- 
ploying poplars, or poplaa-like forms, 
as connecting linkB in the composi- 
tion. They ar£ entirely foreign to 
the character of the scene, and are, 
in them Bel ves, neither graceful nor 
ornamental. 

In constructing a flower-garden, 
of the species in question, (for we 
agree with Mr Gilpin, that, in one 
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“ properly called, flowers must 
hold an undivided sway,”) great 
rare and taste appear requisite in 
conducting tlie eye, by nice grada- 
tions, from the splendid and spark- 
ling hues of the flower-beds on the 
lawn, to the different points of junc- 
tion with the dress-ground. This 
may probably be best effected by 
the aid of flowering shrubs and 
other exotics ; taki?<j care, however, 
to place those widen blossom more 
immediately in/f'ontart with the 
flower-beds, insensibly mingling 
a larger portion of the un flowering 
ones, as the scene of operation ap- 
proaches the limits of the shrub- 
bery, or dress-ground ; somewhat on 
the principle to be observed in the 
disposition of a well-composed nose- 
gay. Where the borders of the beds, 
in imitation of stone, are employed, 
we think that w orange trees,’ 1 or 
other curious plants, placed in hand- 
some and ornamental tubs or vases, 
so as to lead the eye, by an almost 
imperceptible connexion, from one 
bed to another, might have an ex- 
tremely pleasing effect; but we doubt 
tlieir admissibility where the first- 
mentioned accompaniment is omit- 
ted. It has sometimes occurred to 
us, that., in an extensive lawn, in 
which flower-beds are admitted, a 
striking effect might perhaps be ob- 
tained by an arrangement of the dif- 
ferent coloured flowers, in a manner 
somewhat analogous with the prin- 
ciple adopted, in their best woiks, 
by the most skilful colourists. This 
is accomplished by artfully contrast- 
ing the warmer and more vivid co- 
lours with those of a cooler and 
jnore retiring quality; always re- 
membering, that each positive colour 
should have its large and appropriate 
bed, or mass, into which the smaller 
ones of similar hues might be resol- 
ved j so as to produce a well balan- 
ced whole, over which harmony and 
variety should hold an undivided 
sway. We venture to give this idea 
merely as a hint, though we think 
something, of the kind, if judiciously 
executed, might create an effect 
greatly superior Urany one that can 
be expected to arise from the com- 
mon mode in practice of jumbling a 
variety of flowers together of dis- 
cordant Lues, without the least re- 



Mr Gilpin’s ideas ou the manage- 
ment of gravel-walks appear to be 
very judicious. The latter are in- 
deed a species of necessary evil, 
which must be tolerated for the sake 

of convenience and comfort; and 
the great consideration for the im- 
prover, is to render them as little 
offensive to the general effect of the 
pleasure-ground, as their nature and 

material will possibly admit. In or- 
der to accomplish this, he observes, 

“ The line of walk should, I conceive, 
be regulated by the size and circumstan- 
ces ol the place. And fir&t, of whatever 
extent the grounds may be, I would ne- 
ver carry the walk round the boundary ; 
nothing, as 1 have before observed, is to 
my feeling so insipid as a long continued 
sweep ; and the banging perpetually on 
the boundary, by betraying the real di- 
mensions of the place, destroys all idea 
of extent as effectually as it docs that of 
variety. Whoever has seen the pleasure 
gioundatCavershum, (laid out by lirown,) 
cannot but perceive what an improvement 
it would be to wind tlie walk amongst 
the noble trees ami rich ma-ses of shrubs, 
which now tiails its monotonous course 
by the side of the sunk fence.” — 1*. 6k 

In addition to the foregoing, some 
valuable hints upon the same topic 
are scattered through several suc- 
cessive pages, in the course of which 
lie particularly instances Danesfiehl, 
as forming the happiest illustration 
of the practice he is desirous to re- 
commend. 

Having now brought his remarks 
on the planting and other decorations 
of the dress-ground to a conclusion, 
the author next proceeds to consider 
the nature of the fences by w liich it 
is to be “ protected from the cattle 
that graze the pasture whence it lias 
been taken f* a subject of singular 
difficulty in itself, and which has 
been rendered infinitely more ob- 
scure by tlie conflicting opinions of 
writers, who, in most instances, ap- 
pear to have brought only a very 
slender stock of information to hear 
,Upon the question, and still less of 
reason or consistency. Among the 
latter, it is not, however, our wish to 
include Mr Gilpin, who, though ho 
may possibly have failed in esta- 
blishing any general and permanent 
principle of his own, has neverthe- 
less, we think, effectually combated 
the errors of those to whom be is 
opposed, and has adopted in bit* 
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practice the only safe course to be 
pursued, by modifying the character 
of his fences agreeably to the cir- 
cumstances of the place he is em- 
ployed to improve. At all times, in- 
deed, lie seems to contemplate the 
scene in which he is engaged with 
the comprehensive and experienced 
eye of an accomplished landscape- 
mi n ter, and never, for an instant, 
oses sight of those leading principles- 
of art which ought uniformly to di- 
rect the operations of every one en- 
gaged in his difficult occupation. We 
cannot perhaps better terminate our 
observations on the foregoing sub- 
ject, than by quoting the following 
passage. 

“ To sum up, in few words, my ideas 
upon the subject of fences: — I hold it 
imperious that a manorial house, either 
of ancient or modern date, should be se- 
parated from the pasture by a wall." T 
think it agreeable to good taste, that n 
Grecian, Italian, or any other pile of suf- 
ficient character or magnitude, should 
also be thus accompanied. In cases 
where this accompaniment is not requi- 
site, or cannot well be applied, 1 prefer a 
more solid fence to a flimsy one ; and a 
sunk fence J hq}d to be totally irrecon- 
cilable to n shadow of taste. It will be 
remembered, 1 am speaking of the divi- 
sion between the dress-ground and the 
pasture beyond it. To more remote 
situations, where it may be desirable to 
remove a hedge, and yet retain the divi- 
sion of the grounds the least visible se- 
parating line will be the best adapted to 
the purpose, and a sunk fence may be as 
good us any other. It will also be re- 
membered, that I am recommending a 
rr.ill only where the dress-lawn is seen in 
conjunction ‘with the pasture. 

“ Before we quit this subject, it may 
be useful to notice an arrangement of Mr 
Brown's, as destiuctive of cheerfulness as 
it is destitute of taste, viz. the enclosing 
by a sunk fence a large portion of ground 
beyond the dress lawn, (from which it is 
separated by the same expedient), and 
planting both the sides, while the remote 
iiont is left open to admit the distant 
view. Within this sunk fence, but on < 
the outside of the plantation, a monoto- 
nous walk leads you round the confines 
of this cheerless patch of coarse gruss, 
which, being neither ornamented nor fed, 
is intended ns an apparent continuation 
of the velvet turf surrounding the man- 


sion. A stronger instance of mistaken 
theory and practice in the art of garden- 
ing, I think, is scarcely to be met with, 

I trust this arrangement is improved at 
Woolterton in Norfolk, and at Kirklinton 
near Woodstock, by substituting a ter- 
race, and carrying the walk in a varied 
line through the plantation, now grown 
into fine trees, and by the planting of 
groups of ornamen al shrubs in the en- 
closure at the one { .ace, and at the other 
by throwing it open *o the sheep, accord- 
ing to the different circumstances of 
each."— Pp. 86, 8G. , 

In the course of the ioregoing re- 
marks, we have occasionally found 
it necessary, in the exercise of our 
function, to dissent from Mr Gilpin 
upon several topics, perhaps of mi- 
nor importance, but we are at length 
arrived at a portion of his work which 
demands our most unqualified ap- 
probation. Warm as is our admira- 
tion of the taste and talent which 
generally pervade the publication be- 
fore us, we are free to confess that 
his chapter upon “Planting” lias 
greatly surpassed any thing we had 
anticipated from his pen. The sub- 
ject is, in itself, an arduous one, and, 
besides its inherent difficulty, Mr 
Gilpin, in advocating his opinions, has 
had to contend with several practi- 
sed 'and adverse writers, whose* dex- 
terity and ingenuity are perhaps 
more to be commended, than their 
regard for candour and fidelity. Yet 
in spite of the fearful odds, thus mar- 
shalled in array against him, we have 
seldom met with an author who has 
more completely discomfited his op- 
ponents, by the accuracy of his state- 
ments, and the unanswerable force of 
his arguments. We know not how * 
the writers in question may feel on 
the occasion ; but if one of them, at 
least, does not wince under the well 
merited, though unpresuming insti- 
gation his absurdities have received, 
we can only say he must be cased in 
an armour of proof, far more impe- 
netrable than hide of the rhinoceros. 
,Froin this excellent portion of the 
book we shall give no quotation; 
each part being so dependent on 
another, as to render it scarcely prac- 
ticable to make any extracts that 
would convey an adequate idea of 
the merit of the whole ; much less 


* We believe Mr Gilpin, in this us in other cases, means a wall of masonry not 
exceeding two or at most three feet in height. 
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would wo wish, by detailed com- 
ments of our own, to run the risk of 
weakening the force and effect of the 
author’s observations and arguments. 
We sincerely, however, recommend 
the chapter to the attention of our 
readers ; feeling fully convinced that 
few can peruse it without receiving 
great pleasure, and much valuable 
information from fcs contents. If we 
object to any thinA it is, perhaps, to 
the introduction^ the controversy 
between Sir iHedale Price and Mr 
Repton, wld'Tli lias been so long be- 
fore the public, as to render its repe- 
tition scarcely necessary; but Mr 
Gilpin was, we believe, well ac- 
quainted with Sir Uvedale, and the 
amiable feeling which appears to 
have prompted its insertion, as ex- 
pressed in the following concluding 
paragraph, does credit to the kindly 
feelings of his heart. 

“ I trust," he observes, “that the passa- 
ges above recited will remove all imputa- 
tion of bitterness from the controversy be- 
tween rivals, now alike indifferent to the 
meed of victory, alike unconscious of the 
fair face of rmturc which awakened the 
strife between them ; and that the Essays, 
freed from every impediment to their 
utility, will be considered (as they deserve 
to be) the standard of taste on the •sub- 
jects of which they treat; 1 shall feel most 
gratified, if my humbler attempt may pre- 
pare the uninitiated to reap the full ad- 
vantage of that elegant and interesting 
work."— Pp. 150. 

The mode of forming artificial 
pieces of water and their accompani- 
ments, occupies the succeeding chap- 
ter; and contains many useful hints 
upon this interesting though difficult 
department of landscape-gardening. 
Indeed we know of nothing that re- 
quires greater conduct, or a more in- 
timate acquaintance with nature, 
than the judicious introduction of 
rivers, pools, and lakes, in situations 
where none have previously existed ; 
and here Mr Gilpin's theoretical and 
practical knowledge of landscape- 
painting, affords him unusual ad van-* 
tage over those, who, from the cir- 
cumstances of their lives, have pos- 
sessed few* if any opportunities of 
acquiring more than a very superfi- 
cial acquaintance with the art. 

The unceasing and deep study of 
nature, in all her endless varieties, 
which the successful pursuit of his 
previous occupation rendered indis- 


pensable, furnished him with an al- 
most inexhaustible stock of ideas, 
which, having been previously me- 
thodized and arranged in his mind, 
enables him, “when new occasion 
mocks all formed art,” to draw, as it 
were, at sight upon his resources, 
and readily to meet every unlooked- 
for emergency. The advantages re- 
sulting from his early education, as an 
artist, manifest themselves through- 
out various portions of his book, 
though, possibly, in no one to a 
greater degree than in the subject 
more immediately under considera- 
tion. But to proceed. In forming a 
piece of water, it is necessary, in tne 
first place, to ascertain the character 
it should assume, whether of river, 
pool, or lake, which, of course, will 
depend on a number of circum- 
stances, for which it would he next 
to impossible to lay down any deter- 
minate rules, though, as the author 
well observes— 

** It may boas well to remember, that 
beauty, not quantity, is the object to be 
kept in view. In water," lie continues, 
“ as in a plantation, the outline is of the 
utmost moment; and the same observa- 
tion will apply to both,^iz. that the ex- 
cellence of the form will depend upon the 
boldness of its indentations, not upon the 
frequency of their occurrence. These 
indentations should be formed with im- 
mediate reference to the hou»e, if the 
water be seen from it; and care should 
bo taken, that the remote bank, or shore, 
be not parallel with the house, as any 
depth of bay, so situated, will appear little 
better than a straight line, especially if 
the house does not occupy an elevated 
situation."— P. J5^. 

Great difficulty seems to arise in 
forming what is called the. Head of 
a piece of water, so as to avoid the, 
“ straight line, or uniform curve 
which usually characterise it.” — 
(Page 1 55.) — To remedy this evil, 
Mr Gilpin points out several expe- 
dients which appear extremely 
well calculated to answer the de- 
sired purpose; audio order to con- 
ceal the exact extent of au artificial 
river, &c., he recommends the fol- 
lowing mode of conducting the drive 
or walk : — 

“ It is seldom that the Head can be 
constructed so as to unite easily with the 
ground beyond it ; for which reason, the 
drive or walk should not (if it can be 
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avoided) pass over it. Indeed, under no 
circumstances, should you be permitted 
to walk all round a piece of water, as, its 
limits being: thus betrayed, its extent is 
ascertained ; whereas, when the walk is 
so conducted as occasionally to come 
upon the water, and that at the best 
points of view, and to be constrained by 
the intervention of planting, &c., again 
to leave it, not only is the apparent ex- 
tent, as well as the variety, greatly in- 
creased, but the wish to explore what is 
thus hidden creates an interest beyond 
any that complete disclosure could afford. 
The small, but beautiful artificial lake, at 
the Priory, near Stanmore, is an illustra- 
tion of what has been here stated ; where 
the form of the lake, the conducting of 
the walk, the beauty of the openings to 
the water, and the appropriateness and 
variety of the interposing masses, groups, 
and single trees, &c., afford a striking ex- 
ample of the correct ta9te that executed 
the whole, and which has also dictated 
the theory on which it was formed.” — 

V. 156. 

With respect to the introduction 
of islands, in artificial pieces of wa- 
ter, Mr Gilpin is a\owe(lly a fol- 
lower of Sir tvedale Price ; and, 
judging from the long ^notation 
which he has inserted from the es- 
say, by that, gentleman, on “Artificial 
Water,” towards the end of the chap- 
ter, he could not perhaps have made 
choice of a surer or more intelli- 
gent guide. With this, however, as 
it has been long before the public, 
and its merits sufficiently known, we 
shall not interfere, but shall content 
ourselves with extracting the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the author, 
which appears to be written in the 
true spirit of the painter, and with 
the genuine warmth of an enthusi- 
astic admirer of nature : — 

“Before quitting this part of the sub- 
ject, it may not he amiss to suggest great, 
care in interfering with the character of 
a brook. Where the ground and other 
circumstances concur, the stream mHy 
occasionally be brought to spread itself 
into a little pool ; its indefinite margin of 
alder, willow, and other bushes on the 
lower side, concealing the resumption of 
its modest channel, till some favourable 
opportunity may again allure it from its 
retirement $ thus creating a variety with- 


out destroying its character. But it 
should be well considered, beforl the 
brook is sacrificed for a piece of water, 
whether the latter can be so formed and 
decorated as to warrant the change.”— 

Pp, 174 and 175. 

The remainder of the book is de- 
voted to miscellaneous observations, 
in elucidation many of the fore- 
going topics, anc to others of a novel 
description; but , most of them will 
be read with intercut and advantage 
by those who are Erectly or re- 
motely engaged in the improvement 
of mansions and pleasure-grounds. 
Some of the remarks on trees and 
shrubs of various kinds, and on the 
soil and situation best adapted to 
their culture, are well worthy of no- 
tice, especially such as relate to the 
Scotch lir, the deterioration of which, 
for many years past, not only in its 
picturesque character, but in its ge- 
neral estimate, seems to be a pro- 
blem somewhat difficult of solution. 
Something, also, might be added in 
regard to the author’s remarks on 
the propriety of admitting a cottage, 
or even a whole village, as compo- 
nent parts of a scene viewed from 
the castle, or mansion, of an exten- 
sive, or more circumscribed domain. 
We agree with the author’s senti- 
ments on this, as well as many other 
subjects; but our limits warn us to 
bring our observations to a close. 

We take leave of Mr Gilpin with 
feelings somewhat similar to those 
we should experience in parting 
with an old friend and colloquial 
neighbour; who, having much va- 
luable instruction to communicate, 
lias the art of conveying it iu a shape 
the most familiar and agreeable to 
Ids hearers. We sincerely hope, 
that the time may not be far distant, 
when, with increased experience, 
and a still wider field for the display 
of his great and versatile talents, we 
may be enabled to meet him again, 
with fresh opportunities of profiting 
by his instruction, and of participa- 
ting in those pleasing anti contem- 
plative ideas, wliifkAhe vigour of his 
descriptions, and the fervidness of 
his imagination, can never fail to im- 
part, 
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History fa sometimes treated un- 
der the splendid conception of “ phi- 
losophy teaching by example,” and 
sometimes a9 an “ old almanack;” 
and, agreeably to this latter estimate, 
we once heard a , celebrated living 
professor of medicine, who lifts been 
since dfatinguisliedlby royal favour, 
and honoured wj m. a title, making it 
his boast, that liad never charged 
his memory.A/Sli one single histori- 
cal fact; that, on the contrary, be 
had, out of profound contempt for a 
sort of knowledge so utterly without 
value in his eyes, anxiously sought 
to extirpate from his remembrance, 
—or, if that were impossible, to per- 
plex and confound,— any relics of 
historical records which might, hap- 
pen to survive from his youthful 
studies. “ Ami 1 am happy to say,” 
added he, “ and it is consoling to 
have it in my power conscientiously 
to declare, that, although I have not 
been able to dismiss entirely from 
my mind some ridiculous fact about 
a succession of four great monar- 
chies, for human infirmity still clings 
to our best efforts, and will for ever 
prevent our attaining perfection, still 
I have happily succeeded in ho far 
confounding all distinctions of things 
and persons, of time and of places, 
that I could not assign the era of 
any one transaction, as 1 humbly 
trust, within a thousand years. The 
whole vast series of history is be- 
come a wilderness to me ; and my 
mind, as to all such absurd know- 
ledge, under the. blessing of Heaven, 
fa pretty nearly a tabula rasa*' In 
this Gothic expression of self-con- 
gratulation upon the extent of his 
own ignorance, though doubtless 
founded upon what the Germans call 
an einmlig or one-sided estimate, 
there was however that sort of truth 
which fa apprehended only by strong 
minds, and such ns naturally adhere 
to extreme courses. Certainly the 
blank knowledge of facts, which is 
all that most readers gather from 
their 'historical studies, is a mere de- 
position .of rubbish without cohesion, 
amKheating upon uo basis of theory 


(that is, of general comprehensive 
survey) applied to the political dc- 
vclopement of nations, and account- 
ing tor the great stages of their inter- 
nal movements. Rightly and profit- 
ably to understand history, it ought 
to be studied in as many ways as it 
may he written. History, as a com- 
position, falls into three separate ar- 
rangements, obeying three distinct 
laws, and addressing itself to three 
distinct objects. Its first and hum- 
blest office is to deliver a naked un- 
adorned exposition of public events 
and their circumstances. This form 
of history may be styled the purely 
Narrative; the second form is that 
which may be styled the Scenical ; 
and the third the Philosophic. What 
fa meant by Philosophic History, is 
well understood in our present ad- 
vanced state of society; and few his- 
tories are written except in the sim- 
plest condition of human culture, 
which do not iu part assume its func- 
tions, or which are content to rest 
their entire attraction upon the ab- 
stract interest of facts. The privi- 
leges of this form have, however, 
been greatly abused ; and the truth 
of facts lias been so much forced to 
bend before preconceived theories, 
whereas ev ery valid theory ought to 
he abstracted from the facts, that Mr 
Southey and others in this day have 
set themselves to decry the whole 
genus and class— as essentially at 
war with the very primary purposes 
of the, art. Rut, under whatever 
name, it is evident that philosophy, 
or an investigation of the true too* 
ving forces in every great train and 
sequence of national events, and an 
exhibition of the motives and the 
moral consequeuoos iu their hugest 
extent which have concurred with 
these events, cannot be omitted in 
any history above the level of a 
childish understanding. Mr Southey 
himself will be found to illustrate^ 
this necessity by his practice, whilst 
assailing it in principle. As to the 
other mode of history — history treat- 
ed scenically, it is upon the whole 
the most delightful to the reader, and 


* The History of Charlemagne ; with a Sketch and History of France from the Fall 
of the Roman Empire to the Rise of the Carlovingian Dynasty, Ry G. P. R. James, 

London ; Longman and Co, 183V, 
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the most susceptible of art and orna- 
ment in the hands of a skilful com- 
poser. The most celebrated speci- 
men in this department is the Decline 
and Fall of Gibbon. And to this class 
may in part* be referred the Histo- 
rical Sketches of Voltaire. Histories 
of this class proceed upon principles 
of selection, presupposing in the 
reader a general knowledge of the 
great cardinal incidents, and bringing 
forward into especial notice those 
only which are susceptible of being 
treated with distinguished effect. 

These are the three separate inodes 
of treating history ; each has its dis- 
tinct purposes; and all must contri- 
bute, to make up a comprehensive 
total of historical knowledge. The 
first furnishes the facts ; the second 
opens a thousand opportunities for 
pictures of manners and national 
temper in’c very stage of their growth ; 
whilst the third abstracts the political 
or the ethical moral, and unlolds the 
philosophy which knits the history 
of one nation to that of others, and 
exhibits the whole under their inter- 
nal connexion, as parts of one great 
process, carrying on the great eco- 
nomy of human improvement by 
many stages in many regions at one 
and the same time. 

Pursued upon this comprehensive 
scale, the study of history is the study 
of human nature. But some have 
continued to reject it, not upon any 
objection to the quality of the know- 
ledge gained — hut simply on the 
ground of its limited extent; con- 
tending that in public and political 
transactions, such as compose the 
matter of history, human nature ex- 
hibits itself upon too narrow a scale 
and under too monotonous an aspect ; 
that under different names, and in 
connexion with different dates and 


regions, events virtually the same are 
continually revolving; that whatever 
novelty may strike the ear, in pas- 
sages of history taken front periods 
widely remote, affects the names only, 
and circumstances that are extra-es- 
sential ; that the passions meantime, 
the motives, and (allowing for differ- 
ence of manners) the means even, 
are subject to nqj variety; that in an- 
cient or in modern history there is 
no real recession nade to our know- 
ledge of human naV# re ; hut that all 
proceeds by cycles c 'Vend less repe- 
tition ; and in fact that, according to 
flic old complaint, “ there is nothing 
new under the sun.” 

It is not true that “ there is no- 
thing new under the* sun.” This is 
the complaint, as all men know,' of a 
jaded voluptuary, seeking for a new 
pleasure and finding none, for rea- 
sons which lay in his own vitiated 
nature. Why did he seek for no- 
velty V Because old pleasures had 
ceased to stimulate his exhausted 
organs ; and that whh reason enough 
why no new pleasure, had any been 
found, would operate as such for 
him. The weariness of spirit and 
the poverty of pleasure, which he 
bemoaned as belonging to our hu- 
man condition, were not in reality 
objective, (as a German philosopher 
would express himself,) or laid in 
the nature of things, and thus press- 
ing upon all alike, but subjective, that 
is to say, derived from the peculiar 
state and affections of his own or- 
gans for apprehending pleasure. Not 
the ra apprehensibile , but the r» «/>- 
prehendens , was in fault — not the 
pleasures, or the dewy freshness of 
pleasures, had decayed, but the sen- 
sibilities of him who thus undertook 
to appraise them. 

More truly, and more pliilosophi- 


* In part we say, because in part also the characteristic differences of these works 
depend upon the particular mode of the narrative. For narration itself, as applied 
to history, admits of a triple arrangement’ — dogmatic, sceptical, and critical ; dogma- 
tic, which adopts the current records without examination; sceptical^ as Horace 
'Walpole’s Ilichard III., Laing's Dissertation on Perkin Warbeck, or on the Govvrie 
Conspiracy, which expressly undertakes to probe and try thtwunsound parts of the 
story ; and critical, which, after un examination of this nature, selects from the 
whole body of materials such as are coherent. There is besides another ground 
of difference in the quality of historical narratives, viz. between those which move 
by nifHns of great public events and those which (like the Cirsars of Suetonius, and 
the French Memoirs), icferring to such events as nre already known, and keeping 
them in the background, crowd their foreground with those pcrsonul and domestic 
notices which we call anecdotes 
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call/* it may be aaid, that, there is 
nothing old under go sun, no abso- 
lute repetition. It is the well-known 
doctrine jof Leibnitz,* that amongst 
the familiar .objects of otir daily ex- 
perience, there is no perfect identity. 
All in exferh&l nature proceeds by 
endless variety. Infinite change, il- 
limitable novelty inexhaustible dif- 
ference, these 'artffcflbe foundations 

upon which nature builds and rati- 
fies her purpose A individuality — 
so indispensable^raiSngst a thousand 
other groat uj^tfto the very elements 
of social distinctions and social rights. 

But for the endless circumstances of 
difference which characterise exter- 
nal objects, the rights of property, 
for instance, would have stood upon 
no certain basis, nor admitted of any 
general or comprehensive guarantee. 

As with external objects, so with 
human actions: amidst their infinite 
approximations and affinities, they 
are separated by circumstances of 
never-ending diversity. History may 
furnish her striking correspondences, 
Biography her splendid parallels, 
Rome may in certain cases appear 
but the mirror of Athens, England of 
Rome,— and yet, after all, no charac- 
ter can be dted, no great transaction, 
no revolution of “ high-viced cities,” 
no catastrophe of nations, which, in 
the midst of its resemblances to dis- 
tant correspondenceR in other ages, 
does not include features of abun- 
dant distinction and individualizing 
characteristics, so many and so im- 
portant, as to yield its own peculiar 
matter for philosophical meditation 
and its own separate moral. Rare 
is the case in history, or (to speak 
with suitable boldness) there is none, 
which does not involve circumstan- 
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ces. capable to a learned eye, with- 
out any external aid from chrono- 
logy, of referring it to its own age. 
The doctrine of Leibnitz, on the 
grounds of individuality in the ob- 
jects of setose, may, in fact, be pro- 
fitably extended to ail the great poli- 
tical actions of mankind. Many pass, 
in a popular sense, for pure trans- 
cripts or duplicates of similar cases 
in past times ; but, accurately speak- 
ing, none are such truly and sub- 
stantially. Neither are the differ- 
ences, by which they are severally 
marked and featured, interesting 
only to the curiosity or to the spirit 
of minute research. All public acts, 
in the degree in which they are 
great and comprehensive, are steep- 
ed in living feelings, and saturated 
with the spirit of their own age; 
and the features of their individual- 
ity, that is, the circumstances which 
chiefly distinguish them from their 
nearest parallels in other times, and 
chiefly prevent them from lapsing 
into blank repetitions of the same 
identical case, are generally the very 
cardinal points, the organs, and the 
depositories, which lodge whatever 
best expresses the temper and ten- 
dencies of the age to which they be- 
long. No far are these special points 
of distinction from being slight or 
trivial, that in them par rxcdknre is 
gathered and concentrated, whatever 
a political philosopher would behest 
pleased to insulate and to converge 
within ids field of view. 

This, indeed, is evident upon con- 
sideration ; and is in some sense im- 
plied in the very verbal enunciation 
of the proposition : vi termini, it 
should Btrike every man who reflects 
—that, in great national transactions 


* Leibnitz, (who was twice in England,) when walking in Kensington Gardens 
with the Princess of Wales, whose admiration oscillated between this great country- 
man of her own, and .Sir Isaac Newton, the corresponding idol of her .adopted 
country, took occasion, from the beautiful scene about them, to explain in a lively 
way, and at the tame time to illustrate and verify this favourite thesis: Turning to 
a gentleman in attendance upon her Royal Highness, he challenged him to produce 
two leaves from any tree or shrub, which should be exact duplicates or fac-siuiiles of 
each other in those Ijnes which variegate the surface. The challenge was accepted ; 
but the lcsult justified Leibnitz. It is in fact upon this infinite variety in the super- 
ficial lines of the human palm, that Palmistry is grounded, (or the science of divina- 
tion by the hieroglyphics written on each man’s hand,) and has its priruu facte justifieu- 
tion. . Were it otherwise, this mode of divination would not have even a plausible 
sanction ; for, without the inexhaustible varieties which are actually found in the 
combinations of these lines, and which give to each separate individual his own se- 
parate type, the same identical fortunes must be often repeated ; and there wcu'd 
be no foundation for assigning to each his peculiar and characteristic destiny. 
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of different ages, bo far resembling 
each other as to merit the descrip- 
tion of parallels , all the circumstan- 
ces of agreement — all those which 
compose the resemblance, for the 
very reason that they are common to 
both periods of time, specially atid 
characteristically belong to neither. 
It is the differential, and not the 
common — the points of special dis- 
similitude, not those of general si- 
militude— which manifestly must be 
looked to, for the philosophic valua- 
tion of the times or the people — for 
the adjudication of their peculiar 
claims in a comparison with other 
times and other people — and for the 
appraisement of the progress made, 
whether positively for its total 
amount, or relatively to itself, for its 
rate of advance at each separate 
stage. 

it is in this way of critical exami- 
nation, that comparison and the col- 
lation of apparent parallels, from 
being a pure amusement of ingenui- 
ty, rises to a philosophic labour, and 
that the study of History becomes 
at once dignified and in a most. prac- 
tical sense profitable. It is the opi- 
nion of the subtlest and the most 
combining (if not the most useful) 
philosopher whom Kngland has pro- 
duced, that a true knowledge of his- 
tory confers the gift of prophecy ; 
or that intelligently and sagaciously 
to have looked backwards, is poten- 
tially to have looked forwards. For 
example, he ih of opinion tlial any 
student of the groat English civil 
war in the reign of Charles I., who 
should duly have noted the signs 
proeurrent and concurrent of those 
days, and should also have read the 
contemporary political pamphlets, 
coming thus prepared, could not have 
failed, after a corresponding study 
of the French literature from 1 7 AO to 
1788,and in particular, after collect- 
ing the general sense and temper of 
the French people frpm the Cahicts , 
(or codes of instruction transmitted 
^ by the electoral bodies to the meni- 
* bers of the first National Assembly,) 
to foresee in clear succession the 
long career of revolutionary frenzy, 
which soon afterwards deluged Eu- 


rope with tears and blood. This may 
perhaps be conceded, and without 
prejudice to the doctrine just now 
delivered, of endless diversity in po- 
litical events. For it is certain that 
the political movements of nations 
obey everlasting laws, and travel 
through the stages of known cycle?, 
wide! 1 * thus ensure enough of resent 
blance to guarantee the general out- 
linsof a sagacious -prophecy; whilst*^ 
on the other han^, the times, the 
peoplftpymd the extrtord i nary, minds 
which, in such critical *ran, soon re- 
veal themselves at the head of afo 
fairs, never fail of producing their 
appropriate and characteristic re- 
sults of difference. Sameness enough 
there will always be to encourage 
the true political seer; with diffe- 
rence enough to confer upon each 
revolution its separate character and 
its peculiar interest. 

All this is strikingly illustrated in 
the history of those great revolu- 
tionary events, which belong to the 
life and times of the Emperor Char- 
lemagne. If any one period in his- 
tory might be supposed to offer a 
barren and unprofitable picture of 
war, rapine, and bloodshed— unfea- 
tured by charactei istic differences, 
and unimproved by any peculiar 
moral, it is this section of the Euro- 
pean annals. Removed from our 
present times by a thousand years, 
divided from us by the profound 
gull of what we usually denominate 
the dark ages; placed, in fact, en- 
tirely upon the farther* side of that 
great barrier — this period of history 
can hardly be expected to receive 
much light from contemporary do- 
cuments in an age so generally illi- 
terate. Not from national archives, 
or state papers, when diplomacy was 
so rare, when so large a proportion of 
its simple transactions was conduct- 
ed by personal intercourse, and af« 
ter the destruction wrought amongst 
its slender chancery of written me- 
morials by the revolution of one en- 
tire millennium. Still less could 
we have reason to hope for much 
light from private jnemoirs at a pe- 
riod when the means of writing were 
as slenderly diffused as the motives ; 


* According to the general estimate of philosophical histcry, the tenth century 
(or perhaps the tenth and the eleventh conjointly) must be regarded as the meri- 
dian, or the perfect midnight, of the dark ages. 
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wheB tlio rare endowments; natural humanjsjing process then* going on, 
and acquired, For composiog libtory tbe earliest efforts at JegTs|fttroa«— 
could so seldom happen tocoincida recording at the same time the bar- 
with tbe opportunities lor dbtainfbg barous condition of those for whom 
accurate information ; whan tlie W£i- they were designed, and the aiiti- 
ters were so few, and the^aiKliepce barbarous views and Aspirations of 
sp limited and ap^videly diifpgjrsed, tlie legislator in the mjdstnfhiicon- 

dascensiona to the infirmities of dd# 
objects. Here also we meet witli 
thd elementary state, growing and as 
yet imperfectly rooted, of' feudal* 
ism. Here, too, we behold in thejr 
incunabula, forming and arranging 
themselves under the pressure of 
circumstances, the existing king- 
doms of Christendom. So fhr then 
from being a mere echo, or repeti- 
tion, of other passages in history, 
the period of Charlemagne, is rich 
and novel in its instruction, and al- 
most (we might* say) unique in the 
quality of that instruction. Forbore 
only perhaps we see the social sys- 
tem forming itself in the mine, and 
the very process, as it were, of crys- 
tallization going on beneath our eyes. 
Mr James, therefore, may be regard- 
ed as not less fortunate in the choice 
of his subject, than meritorious in 
its treatment; indeed, his work is 
not so much the best, as the only 
history of Charlemagne which will 
hereafter be cited. For it reposes 
upon a far greater body of research 
and collation, than has hitherto been 
applied | even in France to this in- 
teresting theme ; and in effect it is 
the first account of the great empe- 
ror ami his times which can, with a 
due valuation of the term, be com- 
plimented with the title of a critical 
memoir. 

Charlemagne, “ the greatest, man 
of the middle ages,” in the judgment 
of his present biographer, was born 


to which they Could then prpfftkldy 
address themselves. Wiriror with- 
out illustration, however, the age 
Uself and its rapid I uccassion of wars 
'between" barbardU and semi-bar- 
btu^ujyribes, ujdfbt, if any orife chap- 
ter jit Tnstorjs/be presumed barren 
of cither •'interest or instruction ; 
wearteauiely monotonous; and, by 
comparison with any parallel section 
from the records of other nations in 
the earliest stage# of dawning civili- 
sation, offering no ptie feature of no- 
velty beyond tlienames of the com- 
batants, their local im^hionologiral 
relations, and the peculiar accidents 
and unimportant circumstances of 
variety in the conduct or issue of the 
several battles which they fought. 

Yet, in contradiction to all these 
very plausible presumptions, even 
this remote period teems with its 
own peculiar and separate instruc- 
tion. It is the first great station, so 
to speak, which we reach after en- 
tering the portals of modern * his- 
tory. It presents us with the evo- 
lution and propagation of Christian- 
ity in its present central abodes; 
with the great march of civilisation, 
and the gathering within the pale of 
thftt mighty agency for cle\ating hu- 
ntan nature, and beneath the gentle 
yoke of the only true and beneficent 
religion, of the last rebellious recu- 
sants among the European family of 
nations, \Ve meet also, in conjunc- 
tion with the other steps of the vast 


* "It lias repeatedly been made n question— at what era we are to date the trans- 
ition from ancient to modem history. This question merits a separate dissertation. 
Meantime it is sufficient to say in this place — that Justinian in the Gth century will 
unanimously be referred to the ancient division, Charlemagne in the 8th to the mo- 
dem. These tnen are two limits fixed in each direction ; and somewhere between 
them must lie the frontier line. Now the era of Mahomet In the 7th century is evi- 
dently the* exact and perfect line of demarcation ; not only as pretty nearly bisecting 
the debateable ground, but also because the rise of the Mahommedan power, as ope- 
rating so powerfully upon the Christian kingdoms of the south, and through them 
upon the whole of Christendom, at that time beginning to mould themselves and to 
knit, marks in the most eminent sense the birth of a new era. 

f Or, in fact, than is likely to manifest itself to an unlearned render of Mr James's 
own book ; for he bus omitted to load his margin with references to authorities 
in many scores of instances where he might, and perhaps where he ought, to 
flflvo accredited hi? narrative by tho«c indications of research. 
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a. d. 742 — -seven years before his fa- 
ther assumed the name of King. 
This date has been disputed : but, 
on the whole, we may take it as set- 
tled, upon various collateral compu- 
tations, that the year now assigned 
is the true one. The place is less 
certain: but we do not think Aff 
James warranted in saying that itls 
“ unknown.” If everything is to be 
pronounced “ unknown,” for which 
there is no absolute proof of a kind 
to satisfy forensic rules of evidence, 
or which has ever been made a ques- 
tion foi: debate, in that case we may 
apply a sponge to the greater part of 
history before the era of printing. 
Aix-la-Chapclle, Mr James goes on 
to tell ils, is implied as the birth- 

S lace in one of the chief authorities. 

lut our own impression is, that ac- 
cording to the general belief of suc- 
ceeding ages, it was not Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, but Ingelheim, a village near 
Mentz, to which that honour belong- 
ed. Some have supposed that Carls- 
burg, in Bavaria, was the true place 
of his birth ; and, indeed, that it drew 
its name from that distinguished 
event. Frantzius, in particular, says, 
that in his day the castle of that 
place was still shewn to travellers 
with the reverential interest attach- 
ed to such a pretension. But, after 
all, he gives his own vote for Ingel- 
lieirn ; and it is singular that he does 
not so much as mention Aix-la-Cha- 
pellc. Of his education and his early 
years, Mr James is of opinion that 
we know as little as of his birth- 
place. Certainly our information 
upon these particulars is neither full 
nor circumstantial ; yet we know as 
much, perhaps, in these respects, of 
Charlemagne as of Napoleon Bona- 
parte. And remarkable enough it is, 
that not relatively, (or making allow- 
ances for the age,) but absolutely, 
Charlemagne was much more ac- 
complished than Napoleon in the or- 
dinary business of a modern educa- 
tion ; Charlemagne, in the middle of 
the 8th century, than Napoleon in 
the latter end of the 18 th. Charle- 
magne was, in fact, tlie~most accom- 


plished manfcf his.age; Napoleon a 
sciolist for any age, The tutor of 
Charlemagne was Peter of Pisa, a man 
eminent at that tittle for his attain- 
ments in literature (in re gramma* 
tied.) ^rom him it was that Charle- 
magne learned Latin and Greek; 
Greek in such a degree “ ut suffich* 
enter intejligeret,” and Latin to tho 
extent of using it »'uniliarly and flu- 
ently in convfcrsa> on. Now, as to 
the mail of the 18t». century — Greek 
was to*liirn as much a sealed lan- 
gunge as Chinese; and even with 
regard to Latin, his own secretary 
doubts upon one occasion, Whether 
he wero sufficiently master of it to 
translate Juvenal’s expressive words 
of Panem rt Ctrcetiles. Yet ho had 
enjoyed the bej**fUs of an education 
in a Royal C\/egc, in a country 
which regards Itself self-complaeent- 
Jy as at the head of civ ilisation. 
Again, there is a pretty strong tradi- 
tion, (which could hardly arise hut 
upon some foundation, ) that Charle- 
magne had cultivated the Arabic so 
far as to talk it;* having no motive 
to that attainment more urgent than 
that political considerations made it 
eligible for him to undertake an ex- 
pedition against those who could ne- 
gotiate in no other language. Now, 
let it he considered how very much 
more powerful arguments there' were 
in Napoleon's position for mastering 
the (ieriiiau and the English. His 
continental policy moved entirely 
upon the pivot of central Europe^ 
that is, the German system of na- 
tions— the great federation of powers 
upon the Rhine and the Danube. 
And, as to England, Ids policy and 
his passions alike pointed iu that di- 
rection as uniformly and as inevi- 
tably as the needle to the Pole : every 
morning, we are told, tosbing aside 
the Paris journals as so many bab- 
bling echoes of his own public illu- 
sions, expressing rather what was 
desired, than what was probable, lie ’ 
required of his secretary that lie 
should read off into French the lead- 
ing newspapers of England. And 
many were the tim$s when he started 


* “ Arabice loquutum esse Aigolando Saracenorum reguto, Turpinus (the famous 
Archbishop) auctor est ; nec id fide indignum. Dum enim m expeditions Hispanic* 
pnecipuam belli molern in ilium vertil, facile tempovia tractu nolitiani lingua* sibi 
oompurare potuit.’'— Frantz. Ht*l. Cut. Maq. That is, he had lime sufficient for 
this acquisition, and a motive sufficient. 
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un in fury and passionately taxed stant requisition; one ivotd effect* 
his interpreter with mistranslation; ually urged by the antagonist par- 
sometimes as softening the expres- ties, a breath, a gesture, a nod* suit- 
es sometimes as over-colouring alily followed up, would have made 
their Violence. Evidently he lay at the total difference between ruler of 
the mercy of one whom he knew to France and a traitor hurriejTaway 
be wanting in honour, and who had a la lanterne . It is true, that tfo un- 
it in his power, either by way of serable imbecility of all. who should 
abetting any sinister views of his have led the hostile parties, the irre- 
own, or in collusion with others, to solution and the quiet-loving temper 
suppress— to ad«— to garble— and of Moreau, the base timidity of Ber- 
in every possibljfnvay to colour and nadotte, in fact, the total defect of 
distort what he was interpreting, heroic minds amongst the French of 
Yet neithgjr'could this humiliating that day, neutralized the defects and 
sense of dependency on the one hand, more than compensated the blunders 
nor the instant pressure of political of Napoleon. But these were advan- 
interest on the other, ever urge Na- tages that could not be depended 
polcon to the effort of learning Eng- oil : a "lass of brandy extraordinary 
lish in the first case, German or Sph- might have emboldened the greatest 
nish in the second. Charlemagne poltroon to do that which, by once 
again cultivated most strenuously rousing a movement of popular en- 
and successfully, as an accomplish- thusiasm, once making a beginning 
ment peculiarly belonging to the in that direction, would have nreci- 
functions Of his high station, the art pitated tlie whole affair into hands 
and practice of eloquence ; and he which must have carried it far be- 
had this reward of his exertions— yond the power of any party to con- 
that he was accounted the most elo- trol. Never, according to ail human 
quent man of his age : " totis viribus calculation, were eloquence and pre- 
ad orationem exerrendam convcrsus senoe of miml so requisite: never 
naturalem facundiam ita roboraut was either so deplorably wanting. A 
studio, ut pneter [\ t propter] promp- passionate exposition of the national 
turn ac prolluens sermon is genus degradations indicted by the imbe- 
Jacite cci'i sui dofjucntis* torn v cn dr- ciliiy of the Directors, an appeal to 
retur” Turn to Bonaparte. It was the assembly as Fienchmen, enn- 
a saving of his sycophants, that he? trusting the glories of HDb with the 
sometimes spoke like a god, and humiliating campaigns that had fol- 
sometimes worse than the feeblest lowed, might, by connecting the new 
of mortals. But, says one who knew candidate for power with the public 
him well, — the mortal 1 have often glory, and the existing rulers with all 
heard, unfortunately never yet the the dishonours which had settled on 
god. He, who sent down this sneer the French banners, have given an 
to posterity, was at Napoleon’s right electric shock to the patriotism of 
baud on the most memorable occa- the audience, such as would have 
sion of his whole career— that car- been capable for the moment of ab- 
dinal occasion, as we may aptly term sorbing their feelings an partisans, In 
it, (for upon that his whole fortunes a French assembly, movements of that 
hinged,) when lie intruded violently nature, under a momentary impulse, 
upon the Legislative Body, dissolved are far from being uncommon. II. ue 
the Directory, and effected the revo- then, if never before, and never again, 
lution of the IStli Brumairc. That the grandeur of the occasion demand- 
revolution it was which ^raised him e.d — almost, vve might say, implored, 
to the Consular power; and by that and clamorously invoked, the eflect- 
r evolution, considered in its manner ual powers of eloquence and perfect 
amf style, we may judge of Napo- self-possession. How was the ocea- 
leon in several df his chief preten- sion met? Let us turn to the actual 
aions — courage, presence of mind, scene, as painted in lively colours by 
dignity, and eloquence; for then, if a friend and an eye-witness :* — .“The 
ever, these qualities were all in in- accounts brought every instant to Ge- 


* Not linving the French o» iginal of Boiiri irnno’s worlc, we are compelled to quota 
from Dr Me me*’* tiaii'.lation, which, however, h everywhere incorrect, and in a de- 
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neral Bonaparte determined liim to 
enter the hall [of the Ancients] and 
take part in the debate. His entrance 
was hasty, and in anger — no favour- 
able prognostics of what he would 
Bay, The passage by which we en- 
tered led directly forward into A 
middle of the house ; our backs were 
towards the door; Bonaparte had the 
President on liis right ; he could not 
see him quite in front. I found my- 
self on the General’s right; our 
clothes touched: Berthier was on 
his left. All the harangues compo- 
sed for Bonaparte alter the event 
differ from each other;— no miracle 
that. There was, in fact, none pro- 
nounced to the Ancients; unless a 
broken conversation with the Presi- 
dent, carried on without nobleness, 
propriety, or dignity, may be called 
a speech. YVe heard only these words 
— ‘ It rut hers tu arms— frankness of a 
soldier The intcrrogatoiies of the 
President were clear. Nothing could 
bo more confused or worse enoun- 
ced, than the ambiguous and dis- 
jointed replies of Bonaparte, lie 
spoke incoherently of volcanoes— 
secret agitations— victories— consti- 
tution violated. He found fault even 
with the 1 8th I'riictidor, of winch 
lie had himself been the prime insti- 
gator and most powerful upholder.” 
[Not, reader, observe, front bold 
time-serving neglect of his own prin- 
ciples, but from absolute distraction 
of mind, and ineohereney of purpose.] 
“ Then came Caesar — Cromwell — 
Tyrant — [allusions which, of all 
others, were the most unseasonable 
for that crisis, and for his position.] 
“ He repeated several times — 1 have 
no more than that to tdl you ; and he 
had told them nothing. Then out 


came the words, — Liberty t Equal- 
ity : for these every one saw he had 
not come to St Cloud. Then his ac- 
tion became aui mated, and we lost 
him — comprehending nothing be- 
yond 18fA Fructidor> 30 Prairial 9 
hypocrites , intriguers ; I am not so ; 
1 shall declare all ; I will abdicate 
the power whet (he danger which 
threatens the Ke public has passed .” 
—Then, after further instances of 
Napoleon’s falsehood, and the self- 
contradictory movements of his dis- 
jointed babble, the set ^»tary goes on 
thus : “ These interruption*^ apos- 
trophes, and interrogations, over- 
whelmed him ; he believed himself 
lost. The disapprobation became 
more violent, and his discourse still 
more wanting in method and cohe- 
rence. .Sometimes lie addressed the re- 
presentatives, quite stultified ; some- 
times the military in the court/* >i. e. 
outside, 1 “ who were beyond hear- 
ing; then, without any transition, he 
spoke of the thunder of war — say- 
ing, I am accompanied by the god of 
war and fortune, Tim President 
then calmly observed to him that he 
found nothing, absolutely nothing, 
upon which they could deliberated; 
that all he had said was vague. Ex- 
plain yourself unfold tin plots into 
which you have been invited tu enter. 
Bonaparte repeated the same things ; 
ami in what style ! No idea in truth 
can be formed of the whole scene, 
unless by those present. There was 
not the least order in all he stam- 
mered out (to speak sincerely) with 
the most inconceivable incoherence. 
Bonaparte was no orator. Perceiving 
the bad effect produced upon the 
meeting by this rhapsody, and thepro- 
gressive confusion of the speaker, I 


gree absolutely astonishing; and, where not incorrect, offensive from vulgarisms or 
ludicrous expressions. Thus, ho translates un drolc , a droll follow— wide as the poles 
from the true meaning. Again, the verb devoir, in all tenses, (that eternal stumbling- 
block to bad French scholars,] is uniformly mistranslated. As an instance of ignoble 
language, at p. 201, vol. 1., he says, “Josephine was delighted with the disposition of 
her iwudmun" a word used only by underbred people, But of all tb# absurdities 
which disfigure the work, what follows is perhaps the most striking Klcbcr,” ha 
says, “ took n precoffiiithm of the army,” p. 231, vol. 1. A precognition! What 
Pagan ceremony may that be? Know, reader, that this monster of a word is a tech- 
nical term of Scotch law ; and even to the Scotch, excepting those few who know a 
little of law, absolutely unintelligible. Iu speaking thus harshly, we arc far from 
meaning any thing unkind to Dr M., whom, on the contrary, for his honourable 
sentiments in relation to the merits of Bonaparte, we greatly respect. But that has 
nothing to do with French translation— the condition of which, in this country, 1« 
perfectly scandalous. 
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whispered (pulling his coat gently at 
the same time)— “ Retire, General, 
you no longer know what you are say- 
ing.’* I made a sign to Berthicr to se- 
cond mo in persuading him to leave 
the place; when suddenly, after stam- 
mering out a few words more, he 
turned round, saying, “ Let all who 
love me follow.” S*> ended this fa- 
mous scene — in wliiqb, more than in 
any other upon refold, eloquence 
and presence of minu were needful. 
Ami if it should be said that vague- 
ness was uo^.l together the least eli- 
gible feature in a speech whose 
very purpose was to confuse, and to 
leave no room for answer, we reply 
—true ; but then it was the vague- 
ness of art, which promised to be 
serviceable, and that of preconcert- 
ed perplexity, not the vagueness of 
incoherence aud n rhapsody of utter 
contradiction.* 

What a contrast all this to ll»e in- 
defeasible majesty of Charlemagne — 
to his courage and presence of mind, 
which always rose with the occa- 
sion, and, above all, to hi* prompti- 
tude of wiuuiug eloquence, that 
•prompt urn ac prof urns genus senna- 
nis , which caused him to be account- 
ed (n't sui tfagucHlisMtnus! 

Passing for a moment to minor 
accomplishments, we find that Char- 
lemagne excelled in athletic and 
gymnastic exercises ; be was a pun - 
vmfuist. Bonaparte wanted those 
even which were essential to his own 
daily security. Charlemagne swam 
well; Bonaparte not at all. Charle- 
magne was a (irst-rate horseman even 
amongst the Franks ; Napoleon rode 


ill originally, and no practice availed 
to give him a firm seat, a graceful 
equestrian deportment, or a skilful 
bridle hand. In a barbarous age the 
one possessed all the elegaucies and 
ornamental accomplishments of a 
gentleman ; the other, in a most po- 
lished age, and in a nation of even 
false refinement, was the sole barba- 
rian of his time ; presenting, in his 
deficiencies, the picture of a low me- 
chanic — and, in his positive qualities, 
the violence and brutality of a sa- 
vage. |- Hence, by the way, the ex- 
treme folly of those who have at- 
tempted to trace a parallel bet wee if 
Napoleon and the first CVsar. The 
heaven-born Julius, as beyond all 
dispute the gieatest man of ancient 
history in moral grandeur, and there- 
fore raised unspeakably above com- 
parison with one who was eminent, 
even amongst ordinal y men, for the 
pettiness of his passions — so also, 

upon an intellectual trial, will be 
found to challenge pretty nearly an 
equal precedency. Meantime, allow- 
ing for the inequality of their advan- 
tages, even C;»*h;ir would not have 
disdained a comparison with Char- 
lemagne. All the knowledge current 
in Rome, Athens, or Rhodes, at the 
period of Cu*sar’s youth, the entire 
cycle of a nobleman’s education in a 
republic where, all noblemen were 
from their birth dedicated to public 
services, this— together with much 
and various knowledge peculiar to 
himself and his own separate objects 
—had Cesar mastered ; whilst, in an 
age of science, and in a country 
where the fundamental science of 


* Some people may tancy that this scene of that day’s diama was got up merely 
to save appearances by u semblance of discussion, and that in effect it mattered not 
Ikov tye performance was conducted where all was teeniest), and th« ultimate reli- 
ance, after all, on the bayonet. But it is certain that this view is erroneous, and 
that the final decision of the soldieiy, even up to the very moment of the crisis, was 
stni doubtful. Some lime after this exhibition, " the hesitation reigning among the 
troops,” bays Buurricime, “ still continued.” And in reality it was a mere accident 
of pauUnniuic, and a t iap-tiap of sentiment, which finally gave a sudden turn in Na- 
poleon'* favour to their wavering resolutions. 

i Vie. have occasionally such expressions as — * When wild in woods the noble 
savage ran. J licse descriptions rest upon false conceptions ; in fact, no such com- 
bination any\vheiv. exists as a man having the training of a savage, or occupying the 
exposed and naked situation of a savage, who is at the same time in any moral sense 
at liberty to be noble-minded. Men are moulded by the circumstances in which 
they stand habitually ; and the insecurity of savage life, by making it impossible to 
forego any sort ol advantage.-, obliterates the very idru of honour. Hence, with ull 
savages alike, the point ol honour lies in treachery — in stratagem— and the utmost 
excess of what 1$ dishonourable, according to the estimate of cultivated man. 
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mathematics was generally diffused 
io unrivalled perfection, it is well as- 
certained that Bonaparte’s know- 
ledge did not go beyond an element- 
ary acquaintance with the first six 
hooks of Euclid ; hut, on the other 
hand, Charlemagne, even in th% 
early age, was familiar with the in- 
tricate mathematics and the elabo- 
rate computus of Practical Astro- 
nomy. 

But those collations, it will be said, 
are upon questions not primarily 
affecting their peculiar functions. 
They are questions more or less ex- 
trajudicial. The true point of com- 
parison is upon the talents of policy 
iu the first place, and strategies in 
the second. A trial between two 
celebrated performers in these de- 
partments, is at any rate difficult; 
and much more so when they are 
separated by vast intervals of time. 
Allowances must he made, so many 
and so various; compensations or 
balances struck upon so many diver- 
sities of situation ; there is so much 
difference in the modes of warfare — 
offensive and defensive; the finan- 
cial means, the available alliances, 
and other resources, are with so 
much difficulty appraised— in order 
to raise ourselves to that station from 
which the whole question can he 
overlooked, that nothing short of a 
general acquaintance with the his- 
tory, statistics, and diplomacy of the 
two periods, can lay a ground for the 
solid adjudication of mi large a com- 
parison. Meantime, in the absence 
of such an investigation, pursued 
upon a scale of suitable proportions, 
what if wo should sketch si rapid 
outline (*; *» -u** of its 

rlmaits , (to speak by a metaphor 
borrowed from practical astronomy) 
— 7 . <. of the principal and most con- 
spicuous points which its path would 
traverse '( How much these two men, 
each central to a mighty system in 
his own days, how largely and essen- 
tially they differed — whether in kind, 
or iu degree of merit, will appear in 
the course even of the hastiest 
sketch. The circumstances in which 
they agreed, and that these were suf- 
ficient to challenge an enquiry into 
their characteristic differences, and 


to support the interest of such an en- 
quiry, will probably be familiar to 
most readers, as among the common- 
places of general history which sur- 
vive even in the daily records of 
conversation. Few people cun fail 
to know— that each of these memo- 
rable men stood at the head of a new 
era in European history, and of a 

f ;reat movement in the social deve- 
opementof nations that each laid 
the foundations t' or a new dynasty- 
in liis own family, the one by build- 
ing forwards upon a basis "already 
formed by bis two immediate proge- 
nitors, the other by dexterously ap- 
plying to a great political crisis his 
own military preponderance ; and 
finally, that each forfeited within a 
very biicf period — the one in his own 
person, the other in the persons of 
his immediate descendants — the gid- 
dy ascent which he had mastered, 
and all tin; distinctions which it con- 
ferred; in short, that “ Time, which 
gave, did his own gifts confound 
but with this mighty difference — that 
Time co operated in the one case 
with extravagant folly in the indivi- 
dual, and in the other with the irre- 
sistible decrees of Providence. 

Napoleon Bonaparte and Charle- 
magne were both, in a memorable 
degree, the fin ourites of fortune. It 
is true, that the latter found himself 
by inheritance in possession of a 
throne, which the other ascended by 
the fortunate use of his own military 
advantages. But the throne of Char- 
lemagne had been recently won by 
his family, and in a way so nearly 
corresponding to that which was af- 
terwards pursued by Napoleon, that 
in effect, considering how little this 
usurpation had been hallowed by 
time, the throne might iu each case, 
if not won precisely on the same 
terms, he considered to he hgld by 
the same tenure. Charlemagne, not 
less than Napoleon, was the privile- 
ged child of revolution ; he was re- 
quired by the times, and indispen- 
sable to the crisis which had arisen 
for the Franks ; and lie was himself 
rotected by the necessities to which 
e ministered. * Clouds had risen, 
or were rising, at that era, on every 
quarter of France; from every side 


' Slmkspeare’s Sonnets, 
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she was menaced by hostile demon- 
strations ; and, without the counsels 
of a Charlemagne, and with mj ener- 
gy of action inferior to his, it is pro- 
bable that she would have experi- 
enced misfortunes which, whilst 
they depressed herself, could not 
hut have altered the destinies of 
Christendom for many ages to come. 
The resources of France, it is true, 
were immense ; and- as regarded the 
positions of her ei/inies, they were 
admirably concentrated. But to be 
made available in the whole extent 
which the dTnes demanded, it was 

essential that they should be wielded 
by a first-rate statesman, supported 
by a first-rate soldier. The states- 
man and the soldier were fortunate- 
ly found united in the person of one 
man ; and that man, by the rarest of 
combinations, the same who was 
clothed with the supreme power of 
the state. Less power, or power less 
harmonious, or power the most um- 
Bummate, administered with less ab- 
solute skill, would doubtless have 
been found incompetent to struggle 
with the tempestuous assaults w hich 
then lowered over the entire fron- 
tier of France. It w as natural, and, 
upon the known constitution of hu- 
man nature, pretty neatly inevit- 
able, that. in the course of the wry 
extended wart are which followed, 
love for that glorious trade — so Ir- 
vine ing and ao contagious — should 
be largely developed in a mind as 
aspiring as Charlemagne's, and stir- 
red by such generous sensibilities. 
Vet i-> It in no one instance record- 
ed, that ilu.se sympathies with the 
pomp and circumstance, of w ar, mo- 
ved him to undertake so much re? a 
single campaign, or ati expedition 
which was not otherwise demanded 
by his judgment, or that they inter- 
b ied*even to biui or g’ue an impulse 
v> hi" judgment, where it had pre- 
' 5( >iislv wavered. In every case he 
tned the force of negotiation before 
lie appealed to arrnr ; nnt', sometimes 
he condi sceiwh I s<» far in his low* of 
peace, to atvempi purchasing with 
gold rights or conqi^-iums of evpc* 
diei icy, which he km w himself in a 
situation amply to extmt by arms. 

or where these couisrs w*ere un- 
availing, and where peace ivas no 
longer to be maintained by any sa- 
crifices, is it ever found that Charle- 
magne, in adopting the course of 


war,’ suffered himself to pursue it as 
an end valuable in and for itself. 
And yet that is a result not uncom- 
mon; for a long and conscientious 
resistance to a measure originally 
tempting to tlio feelings, once being 
renounced as utterly unavailing, not 
seldom issues in a headlong surren- 
der of the heart to purposes so vio- 
lently thwarted for a time. And even 
as a means, war was such in the eyes 
of Charlemagne to something beyond 
the customary ends of victory and 
domestic security. Of all conquer- 
ors, whose history is known sufli- 
ciently to throw light upon their mo- 
tives, Charlemagne is the only one 
w ho looked forward to the benefit of 
those he conquered, as a principal 
element ainougst the fruits of con- 
quest. “ Doubtless,” says his pre- 
sent biographer, 4f to defend his own 
infringed territory, and to punish the 
aggressors, formed a part of his de- 
sign; but, beyond that, he aimed at 
civilizing a people whose barbarism 
had been for centuries the curse of 
the neighbouring countries, and at 
the same time communicating to the 
cruel savages, w ho shed the blood of 
their enemies less in the battle than 
in the sacrifice, tin* bland and miti- 
gatinir *qdiit of t lie Christum reli- 
gion/' 

This applies more paitieubiriy and 
circumstantially to bis Saxon cam- 
paigns ; Lilt the spirit of tbevemark is 
oi general application. At that time 
a w eak light of literature w'as heL'in- 
ninff to diH use improvement in Italy, 
in France 1 , and in F.ngland. France, 
by situation, Geographically ami po- 
litically speak in", by the prodigious* 
advantage which she enjoyed exclu- 
sively of anuudhided government, 
and consequently of entire unity in 
her-counsels was peculiarly titled 
for communicating the benefits of 
intellectual culture to the rest of the 
European continent, and for sustain- 
ing lire great mission of civilizing 
conquest. Above all, as the great 
central depository of Christian know- 
ledge, she seemed specially station- 
ed by Providence as a martial apos- 
tle for carrying by the sword that 
mighty blessing, which, even in an 
earthly sense, Charlemagne could 
not but value as the best engine of 
civilisation, to the potent infidel na- 
tions on her southern and eastern 
frontier. A vast revolution was at 
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hand for Europe ; all her tribes were 
destined to be fused in a new cruci- 
ble, to be recast in happier moulds, 
and to form one family of enlighten- 
ed nations, to compose one great 
collective brotherhood, united by the 
tie of a common faith and a commo 
hope, and hereafter to be known to 
the rest of the world, and to pro- 
claim this unity, under the compre- 
hensive name of Christendom . Bap- 
tism therefore was the indispensable 
condition and forerunner of civilisa- 
tion ; and from the peculiar ferocity 
and the sanguinary superstitions 
which disfigured the Pagan nations 
in Central Europe, of which the lead- 
ers and the nearest to France were 
the Savons, and from the bigotry and 
arrogant intolerance of the Mahome- 
tan nations who menaced her Spa- 
nish frontier, it was evident that by 
the sword only it was possible that 
baptism should he? effectually propa- 
gated. War, therefore, for the high- 
est purposes of peace, became the 
present end instant policy of France; 
bloodshed for the sake of a religion 
the must benign ; and desolation 

with a view to permanent security. 
The Frankish Emperor was thus in- 
\ it ed to indulge in this most capti- 
vating of biMiries — in the royal 
tiu« r- limit ol war — as being also at 
tins time, and for a special purpose, 
the sternest of duties, lie bad a 
special dispensation for wielding at 
times a harbuiinn and on terminating 
mvomI — but. for the extermination of 
biubarism ; and be was privileged to 
be in a single instance an Attila, in 
order that Auilas might no more 
arise. Simply as the enemies, bitter 
and peifidious of France, the Saxons 
were a legitimate object of war; as 
the standing enemies of civilisation, 
who would m it her leceivo ir for 
themselves, nor tolerate its peace- 
able enjoyment in others, they and 
Charlemagne stood opposed to each 
other as it were by hostile instincts. 
And this most merciful of conquerors 
was fully justified iu departing for 
once, and in such a quarrel, from his 
general rule of conduct; and fora 
paramount purpose of comprehen- 
sive service to all mankind, we en- 


tirely agree with Mr James, that 
Charlemagne had a sufficient plea, 
and that he has been censured only 
by calumnious libellers, or by the 
feeble-minded, for applying a Roman 
severity of punishment to treachery 
continually repeated. The question 
is one purely of policy ; and it may 
be, as Mr James is disposed to think, 
that in point of judgment the em- 
peror erred ; but certainly the case 
was one of g*/at difficulty; for the 
very infirmity even of maternal in- 
dulgence, if obstins tely and conti- 
nually abused, must find *ts ultimate 
limit; and we have no right to sup- 
pose that Charlemagne made his 
election for the harsher course with- 
out a violent self-conflict. His for- 
mer conduct towards those very 
people, his infinite forbearance, liia 
long-suffering, his monitory threats, 
all make it a duty to presume that 
he suffered the aeutest pangs in de- 
ciding upon a vindictive punishment; 
that he adopted this course as being 
virtually by its consequences the 
least sanguinary; and finally, that if 
lie erred, it was not through bis 
heart, but by resisting its \ cry strong- 
est impulses. 

It is remarkable that both Charle- 
magne and Bonaparte succeeded as 
by inheritance to one great element 
of their enormous power; each found, 
ready to bis hands, that vast deve- 
lopcment of martial enthusiasm, upon 
which, as its first condition, their vic- 
torious career reposed. Each also 
found the great armoury of resources 
opened, which such a spirit, diffused 
over so vast a territory, must in any 
age ensure. Of Charlemagne, in an 
age when as yet the use of infantry 
was but imperfectly known, it may 
be said symbolically, that, be found 
the universal people, patrician and 
plebeian, chieftain and vassal,* with 
the left foot* in ’the stirrup— of Na* 
poleon, in an age when the use of 
artillery was first understood, that 
lie found every man standing to Ids 
gun. Both in short found war in 
procinctu — both found life people 
whom they goveuped, willing to sup- 
port the privations and sacrifices 
which war imposes ; hungering and 


* Or perhaps the right, for the Prussian cavalry (who drew their custom from 
some regiments in the service or Gustavus Adolphus, and they ugain traditionally 
fiom others) arc always tiaiiicvl to mount iu this way. 
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llii rwtiii"* for its glories its pomps which gathered iu the early years of 
aiul triumphs; entering even with the Revolution on the German and 
lively sympathy of pleasure into its Italian frontiers of France. Yet were 
hardships ami its trials; and thus, these hosts applied, under the perfeot 
from w ithin and from without, pres- despotism of Napoleon, to the final 
pared for military purposes. So far extinction of liberty; and the armies 

both had the same good fortune ; * of Jacobinism, who had gone forth on 
neither had much merit. Theenthu- a mission of liberation for Europe, 
Miism of Napoleon’s days was the were at last employed in riveting the 
birth of republican sentiments, ami chains of their compatriots, and for- 
built ou a reaction of civic and pa- giug others for the greater part of 
triotir ardour. In tfe very plenitude Christendom. Far otherwise was the 
of their rage against kings, the French conduct of Charlemagne. The Frank* 
Republic were threatened with at- ish government, though we are not 
tack, and w/Th the desolation of their circumstantially acquainted with its 
capital by a banded crusade of kings; forms, is known to have been tern* 
aud they rose in frenzy to meet the pared by a large infusion of popular 
aggressors. The Allied Powers had influence. This is proved, as Mr 
themselves kindled the popular ex- James observes, by the deposition of 
citement which provoked this vast Chilperic— by the grand national as- 
developement of martial power semblies of the Champ de Mara — 
amongst the French, and first brought and by other great historical facts, 
their own warlike strength within Now, the situation of Charlemagne, 
their own knowledge. In the days successor to a throne already firmly 
of Charlemagne the same martial established, and in his own person a 
character was the result of ancient mighty amplifier of its glories, and a 
habits and training, encouraged aud leader in whom the Fi auks had mi- 
effectually organized by the energy limited confidence, threw into his 
of the aspiring mayors of the palace, hands an unexampled power of mo- 
or great lieutenants of the Meroviu- difying the popular restraints upon 
giati kings. Rut agreeing in this — himself iu any degree he might de- 
tiiat they were indebted to others for sire. 


the mania] spirit which they found, 
aud that they turned to their account 
a power not created by themselves, 
Charlemagne and Napoleon differed, 
however, in the utmost possible ex- 
tent as to the final application of their 
borrowed advantages. Napoleon ap- 
plied them to purposes the very op- 
posite of those which had originally 
giv c/i them birth. Nothing loss than 
patriotic aidour in defence of what 
had at one time appeared to be the 
cause of civil liberty, could have 
availed to evoke those mighty hosts 


“ Viiwjuaui bliorta^ grallor exit, 

Qunin sub n»g« pi<*"— 

is the general doctrine. Rut as to 
the Franks in particular, if they re- 
sembled their modern representa- 
tives in their most conspicuous moral 
feature, it would be more true to say, 
that the bribe and the almost ma- 
gical seduction for than, capable of 
charming away their sternest jcnoIij- 
tious, and of relaxing the hand of the 
patriot when grasping bis noblest 
birthright, has ever lain iu great mi- 


* It is painful to any rrniti of honourable feeling that, whilst a great rival nation 
is pursuing the ennobling profession of urms, his own should be reproached con- 
temptuously with a sordid dedication to commeice. However, on die one hand, 
things uib not always as they seem ; commerce has its ennobling effects, direct or 
inuirect; war its barbarizing degradations. Aud, on the other hand, the facts even arc 
not exactly .i-s ^.tmajULte they were supposed ; lor the truth is, that, iu proportion 
to its tota, population, England had more men in arms during the last war than France. 
Rut, geneiiiUy sj^akirfg, the rase may be stated thus the British nation is, by ori- 
ginal constitutioi t,l iniud, unU by long enjoyment of liberty, a far nobler people than 
the french. And lienee we see the reason and the necessity that the French should, 
with a view to something like a final balance in the effect, be trained to a nobler pro- 
fession. Compensations are every where produced or encouraged by nature and by 
Prov idence ; and a nobler discipline in the one nation is doubtless some equilibrium 
to a nobler nature in the other 
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litary success, in the power of bring- 
ing victory to the national standards, 
and in continued offerings on the 
altnr of public vanity. In their esti- 
mate for above a thousand years, it 
lias been found true that the harvest 
of a few splendid campaigns, reap*: l 
upon the fields of neighbouring na- 
tions, far outweighs any amount of 
humbler blessings in the shape of 
civil and political privileges. Charle- 
magne as a conqueror, and by far 
the greatest illustrator of the Frank- 
ish name, might easily have conci- 
liated their gratitude and admiration 
into a surrender of popular rights ; 
or, profiting by his high situation, and 
the confidence reposed in him, he 
might have undermined their props ; 
or, by a direct exertion of Ids power, 
lie might have peremptorily resumed 
thorn. Slowly and surely, or sum- 
marily and with violence, this great 
emperor had the national privileges 
in his power. But the beneficence 
of Ids purposes required no surli 
aggression on the rights of his sub- 
jects. War brought with it naturally 
Vonics extension of power; and a 
military jurisdiction is necessarily 
armed with some discretionary li- 
cence. But in the civil exercise of his 
auilioiily, the emperor was content 
with the powers awarded to him by 
law and custom. His great schemes 
of policy were all of a nature to pre- 
pau* bis subjects for a condition of 
larger political influence; lie could 
not in consistency be adverse to an 
eud towards which he so anxiously 
prepared the means. And it is cer- 
tain, that, although some German 
wi iters have attempted to fasten upon 
Charlemagne a charge of vexatious 
inquisition into the "minor police of 
domestic life, and into petty tie- 
tails of economy below the majesty 
of his official character, even their 
vigilance of research— sharpened by 
malice — has been unable to detect 
throughout his long reign, and in the 
hurry of sudden exigencies natural 
to a state of uninterrupted warfare 
and alarm, one single act of tyranny, 
personal revenge, or violation of the 
existing laws. Charlemagne, like 
Napoleon, had bitter enemies— some 
who were such to his government 
and his public purposes ; some again 
to his person upon motives of private 
revenge. Tassilo,for example, the 
Duke of Bavaria, and Desiderius, the 

King of the Lombards, acted against 
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him upon the bitterest instigations 
of feminine resentment; each of these 
princes conceiving himself concern- 
ed in a family quarrel, pursued the 
cause which he had adopted in the 
most ferocious spirit of revenge, and 
would undoubtedly have inflicted 
death upon Charlemagne, had lie 
fallen into their power. Of this he 
must himself have been sensible ; 
and yet, when the chance of war 
threw both of tb.‘ m into his power, 
he forbore to exercise even those 
rights of retaliation for their many 
provocations which the ctstom of that 
age sanctioned universally; he nei- 
ther mutilated nor deprived them of 
sight. Confinement to religious se- 
clusion was all that he inflicted; and 
in the case of Tassilo, where mercy 
could be more safely exercised, he 
pardoned him so often, that it be- 
came evident in what current his 
feelings ran, wherever llie cruel ne- 
cessities of the public service allow- 
ed him to indulge them. 

In the conspiracy formed against 
him, upon the provocations offered 
to the Frankish nobility by his third 

wife, he showed the same spirit of 
excessive clemency, — a clemency 
which again reminds us of the first 
C'jcsar, and which was not merely 
parental, but often recalls to us the 
long-suffering and tenderness of spi- 
rit which belong to the infirmity 
of maternal affection. Here arc no 
Palms, executed for no real offence 
known to the laws of his country, 
and without atrial such as any laws 
in any country would have conceded. 
Mo innocent D’Knghiens murdered, 
without the shadow of provocation, 
and purely on account of his own 
reversionary rights ; not for doing or 
meditating wrong, but because the 
claims which unfortunately lie inhe- 
rited might by possibility become 
available in his person ; not, there-, 
fore, even as an enemy by intention 
or premeditation ; not even as an 
apparent competitor, but in the raro 
character of a competitor presump- 
tive ; one who might become an ideal * 
competitor by the extinction of ft 
whole family, anfi even then no sub- 
stantial competitor until after a re- 
volution in France, which must al- 
ready have undermined the throne 
of Bonaparte. To liis own subjects, 
and liis own kinsmen, never did 
Charlemagne forget to be, in acts, as 
well as words, a parent, In Ids fo" 
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ance as active enemies to a diminish- 


ed 

reifrn relations, it is true, for one 
single purpose of effectual warning 
Charlemagne put forth a solitary 
trait of Roman harshness. This is 
the disc which we have already no- 
ticed and defended ; and, with a view 
to the comparison with Napoleon, 
remarkable enough it is, that the 
numbers sacrificed on this occasion 
are pretty nearly the same as on the 
celebrated massacre at Jaffa, perpe- 
trated by Napoleoif in council.* In 
the Saxon, as in the Syrian massacre, 
the numbers were between four and 
five tliousav*! ; not that the numbers 
or the scale of the transaction can 
affect its principle, but it is well to 
know it, because then to its author, 
as now to us who sit as judges upon 
it, that circumstance cannot be sup- 
posed to have failed in drawing the 
very keenest attention to its previ- 
ous consideration. A butchery, that 
was iu a numerical sense so vast, 
cannot be supposed to have escaped 
its author in a hurry, or to be open 
to any of the usual palliations from 
precipitance or inattention. Charle- 
magne and Napoleon must equally 
be presumed to have regarded this 
act on all sides, to have weighed it 
in and for itself, and to have traver- 
sed by anticipation the whole sum 
of its consequences. In the one case 

we find a ueueral, the leader of a 
soi-disant Christian army, the repre- 
sentatiie of the “ most Christian” 
nation, and, as amongst infidels, spe- 
cially charged with the duty of sup- 
porting the sanctity of Christian good 
faith, unfortunately pledged by his 
own irnnt confidential and accredit- 
ed agents, officer* bearing on their 
persons the known ensigns of his 
nit It'* do-camp, to a comprehensive 
promise of mercy to a larue body of 
Turkish troops, having arms in their 
liuiuU, and otherwise well-disposed 
aud well able to have made a despe- 
rate defence. Thi« promise was pe- 
culiarly embarrassing ; provisions 
ran **hort, and, to detain them as pri- 
soners, w mild dvaw murmurs from 
his own troops, now suffering hard- 
ships themseh es. On the, other hand, 
to have turned them adrift would 
have e insured their speedy re-appear- 


ed and debilitated army ; for, as to 
sending them off by sea, that mea- 
sure was impracticable, as well from 
want of shipping as from the pre- 
sence of the English. Such was the di- 
lemma, doubtless perplexing enough, 
but not more so than in ten thousand 
other cases, for which their own ap- 
propriate ten thousand remedies have 
been found. What was the issue ? 
The entire body of gallant (many, 
doubtless, young and innocent) sol- 
diers, disarmed upon the faith of a 
solemn guarantee from a Christian 

general, standing in the very steps of 
the noble (and the more noble, be- 
cause bigoted) Crusaders, were all 
mowed down by the musketry of 
their tluice accursed enemy ; ami, 
by way of crowning treachery with 
treachery, some few who had swum 
off to a point of rock in the sea, were 
lured buck to destruction under a 
second series of promises, violated 
almost at the very instant when ut- 
tered. A larger or more damnable 
murder does not stain the memory 
of any brigand, buccaneer, or pirate ; 
nor has any army, Huns, Vandals, or 
Mogul Tartars, over polluted itself 
by so base a perfidy; for, in this me- 
in 01 able tragedy, the whole army 
were accomplices. Now, as to Char- 
lemagne, he had tried the effect of 
forgiveness and lenity often in vain. 
Clemency was misinterpreted ; it 
had been, and it would he, construed 
into conscious weakness. Under 
these circumstance*, with a view un- 
doubtedly to the fund extinction of 
rebellions which involved infinite 
bloodshed on both sides, he permit- 
ted one trial to he made of a severe 
aud sanguinary chastisement. It fail- 
ed ; insurrections proceeded as be- 
fore, and it was not repented. Hut 
the main difference in the principle, 
of the two cases is this, that Charle- 
magne had exacted no penally but 
one, which the laws of war in that age 
conferred, and even in this age the 
laws of allegiance. Howe\ er bloody, 
therefore, this tragedy was no mur- 
der. It was a judicial punishment, 
built upon known acts and admitted 
laws, designed in mercy, consented 


In council we say purposely and in candour ; for the only pleas in palliation 
ever bet up by Napoleon’s apologists, are these two— necessity, tlie devil’s plea, in 
the first place ; secondly, that the guilt of the transaction, whether more or less, vvas 
divided between the general and his council, 
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to unwillingly, and finally repented. 
Lastly, instead of being one in a mul- 
titude of acts bearing the same cha- 
racter, it stood alone in a long career 
of intercourse with wild and fero- 
cious nations, owning no control but 
that of the Bpear and sword. * 
Many are the points of com part- 
son, and some of them remarkable 
enough, in the other circumstances 
of the two careers, separated by a 
thousand years. Both effected the, 
passage of the Great St Bernard ;* 
hut the one in an age when mecha- 
nical forces, and the aids of art, were 
yet imperfectly developed ; the other 
in an age when science had armed 
the arts of war and of locomotion 
with the fabulous powers of the Ti- 
tans, and with the whole resources 
of a mighty nation at his immediate 
disposal. Both, by means of this 
extraordinary feat, achieved the con- 
quest of Lombardy in a single hour; 

but Charlemagne, without once risk- 
ing the original impression of this 
roup (Vrdut ; Napoleon, on the other 
hand, so entirely squandering and 
forfeiting his own success, that in 

the battle which followed he was at 
first utterly defeated, ami hut for the 
blunder of his enemy, and the sud- 
den aid of an accomplished friend, 
inetrievably. Both suffered politi- 
cally by the repudiation of a wife ; 
hut. Charlemagne, under adequate 
pio\ oration, and with no final result 
of evil; Bonaparte under heavy ag- 
gravations of ingratitude and indis- 
cietion. Both assumed the character 
of a patron to learning and learned 
men; but Napoleon, in an age when 
knowledge, of every kind was self- 
patronised— -when no possible exer- 
tions of power could avail to crush 
it — and yet, under these circum- 
stances, with utter insincerity. Char- 
lemagne, on the other hand, at a time 
when the countenance of a powerful 
protector made the whole difference 
between revival and along extinc- 
tion— and what was still more to the 
purpose of doing honour to his me- 
mory, not merely in a spirit of since- 
rity, but of fervid activity. Not con- 
tent with drawing counsel and aid 
from the cells of Northumberland, 


even the short time which he passed 
at Rome, he had “ collected a num- 
ber of grammarians (that is littera- 
teurs) and arithmeticians, the poor 
remains of the orators and philoso- 
phers of the past, and engaged them 
to accompany him from Italy to 
France.” 

What resulted in each case from 
those great effort •> arid piodigious 
successes ? Each failed in laying the 
foundations of any permanent in- 
heritance to his own glory in his own 
family. But Bonaparte lived to lay 
in ruins even his person*.] interest in 
this great edifice of empire; and that 
entirely by his own desperate pre- 
sumption, precipitance, and absolute 
defect of self-command. Charle- 
magne, on ft is part, lost nothing of 
what he had gained : if his posterity 
did not long maintain the elevation 
to which he had raised them, did 
but the more proclaim the grandeur 
of the mind which had reared a co- 
lossal empire, that sunk under any 
powers inferior to his own. If the 
empire itself lost its unity, and divi- 
ded into sections, even thus it did 

not lose the splendour and prosperity 
of its separate parts ; and tlie, praise 
remains entire — Jet succeeding prin- 
ces, as conservators, have failed as 
much and as excusably a* they might 
— that he erected the foliowing splen- 
did empire; — The whole of France 
ami Belgium, with their natural 
boundaiies of the Alps, the Pyre- 
nees, the Ocean, the Mediterranean ; 
to the sofith, Spain between the, 
Ebro and the Pyrenees; and to the 
north, the whole ol Germany, up to 
the banks of the Elbe. Italy, as far 
as the Lower Calabria, was either 
governed by his son, or tributary to 
his crow n ; Dalmatia, Croatia, Lihur- 
nift, and 1 stria, (with the exception 
of the maritime cities, ) were joined 
to the territories, w hich he had him- 
self conquered, of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia. As far as the conflux of the 
Danube with the Tcysaaud the Save, 
the cast of Europe acknow lodged his 
power. Most of the Slavonian 
tribes, between the Elbe and the 
Vistula, paid tribute and professed 
obedience; aud Corsica, Sardinia, 


* And from the fact of that corps in Charlemagne's army, which effected the 
passage, having been commanded by his uncle, Duke Bernard, this mountain, pre- 
viously known as the Mom Jovis, (and, by corruption, Mont le Joux,) very justly 
obtained the name which it still retains. 
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with the Balearic Islamls, were de- 
pendent upon his possessions in Italy 
and Spain. 

Ilis moral were yet greater than 
his territorial conquests: In the elo- 
quent Intigunge of his present histo- 
rian, “ lie snatched from darkness 
all the lands he conquered ; aud may 
he said to have added the whole of 
Germany to the world.” Wherever 
he moved, civilisation followed his 
footsteps. What (he conquered was 
emphatically the conquest of his 
own genius ; and his vast empire was, 
in a pcctvMar sense, his own crea- 
tion. And what, under general cir- 
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cu instances, would have exposed the 
hollowness and insufficiency of his 
establishment, was for him, in parti- 
cular, the seal aud attestation of his 
extraordinary grandeur of mind. 
Ilis empire dissolved after he had 
departed ; his dominions lost their 
cohesion, and slipped away from the 
nerveless hands which succeeded ; a 
uuflicieut evidence — were there no 
other — that all the vast resources of 
the Frankish throne, wielded by im- 
becile minds, were inadequate to 
maintain that which, in the hands of 
a (’hiii leinague, they had availed to 
conquer and cement. 


THE CUOLEUA wot Nl. 

Lines on the JDurying-Placc for Patients who have Died of Chulcnt; a 

pleasant eminence in Sheffield ParL 

nv JAML'i MONTUOMCIIV, 1 >U. 

In death divided from their dearest kin, 

This is “ a field to bury strangers in 
Fragments lie here of families bereft, 

Like limbs in batt-le-grouuds by waniors le*‘t ; 

A sad community !-- whose very bones 
J\ligbt feel, methinks, a pang to quicken stones. 

And make them from the depth of darkness cry, 

“ Oh ! is it nought to you, ye passers hv ! 

When from its earthly house Ihe spiiit tied, 

Our dust might not be 1 free among the dead r* 

Ah ! why were wc to this Siberia sent, 

Doom'd iri the grave itsell to banishment V” 

Shuddering humanity asks-*** \\ ho me these t 
And what their # siu y M — 1'Hicy fell by one disease ! 

(Not by the Proteus maladies, that strike 
Man into nothingness — nor twice alike;) 

By the blue pest, whose gripe no art can shun, 

No force ui» wrench — out-singled otic by one; 

When like a timeless birth, the womb of Fate 
Bore a new death, of unrecorded date, 

And doubtful name. Far east its race begun, 

Tlience round the world pursued the westering sun; 

The ghosts of millions following at its bark, 

Whose desecrated graves betray’d their track ; 

On Albion’s shore, unseen, the invader stept; 

Secret, and swift, and terrible it crept ; 

At noon, at midnight, seized the weak, the strong, 

Asleep, awake, alone, amidst the throng, 
bill'd like a murder; fix’d its icy hold, 

And wrqjjg out life with agony of cold ; 

Nov stay'd its vengeance where it crush’d the prey. 

But set aiuaik, like Cain's, upon tlieir elay, 

And this tremendous seal impress’d on all, 

“ Bur y ,n c out of wight, and out of call.” 

Wherefore no filial foot this turf may tread, 

No kneeling mother clasp her baby’s bed ; 
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No maiden un espoused, with widow’d sighs, 

Seek her rouI’s treaRure where her true-love lies; 

— All stand aloof, and gazing from afar, 

Look on this Mount as on some baleful star. 

Strange to the heaven*, that with bewildering light, 

Like a lost spirit, wanders through the night. 

Yet many a mourner weeps her fallen estate, 

In many a home by them left desolate ; 

Once warm with love, and radiant with the smiles 

Of woman, watching infants at their wileR, 

Whose eye of thought, while now they throng her knees, 

Pictures far other scene than that she sees. 

For one is wanting — one, for whose dear sake, 

Her heart with very tenderness would ache. 

As now with anguish— doubled when she spies 

In this his lineaments, in that his eyes, 

In each his image with licr own commix’d, 

And there at least, for life, their union fix’d ! 

* Humanity again asks, “ Who are these ? 

And what their sin V” — They fell by one disease ! 
llut when they knock’d for entrance at the tomb. 

Their fathers' bones refused to make them room ; 

Recoiling Nature from their presence fled, 

As though a thunder-holt had struck them dead ; 

Their cries pursued her with the thrilling plea, 

“ (live us a little earth for charity P 
She linger’d, listen’d ; all her bosom yearn’d ; 

The mother's pulse through every vein return’d; 

Then, as she halted on this hill, she threw 
Her mantle wide, and loose her tresses flew. 

“ Live !” to the slain she cried : “ My children, live ! 

This for an heritage to you I give; 

Had Death consumed you by the common lot. 

Ye, with the multitude, had been forgot ; 

Now through an nsrc of ages ye shall not'* 

% 

Thus Nature spake and as her echo, I 
Take up her parable, and prophesy : 

Here, as from spring to spring the swallows pass, 

Perennial daisies shall adorn the grass; 

Here the shrill skylark build her annual nest, 

And sing in heaven, while you serenely rest; 

On trembling dewdrops morn’s first glance shall shine, 

Eve’s latest beams on tliiH fair bank decline, 

And oft the rainbow steal through light and gloom. 

To throw its sudden arch across your tomb ; 

On you the moon her sweetest influence shower. 

And every planet bless you in its hour. 

With statelier honours still, in Time’s slow round, 

Shall this sepulchral eminence he crown’d ; • 

Where generations long to come shall hail 
The growth of centuries waving in the gale, «, 

A forest landmark, on the mountain’s head, 

Standing betwixt the living and the dead ; 

Nor, while your language lasts, shall travellers cease 
To say, at sight of youAnemorial, “ Peace !” 

Your voice of silence answering from the sod, 

" Whoe’er thou art, prepare to meet thy God !** 

Sheffield^ October 13 , 1832 , 
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LAMENT OF AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 

BY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTI.KY. 

The Princesses nf Egypt are said to have pined for the waters of the Chnaspos, after being removed 
from their imtm- land by their marriage* with foreign princes. 

She loan’d upon a sumptuous couch, which shone 
With many a blazing dye and burning atone, 

Cups o’fthe rose-scented onyx glitter’d there, 

With many a crystal vase, and cresset fa}r. 

The far-off spice-wood’s treasures there were heap’d, 

Till in warm fragrance every breeze was steep’d. 

That pierced its way through golden-treJlised bowers, 

Ruffling the unfolded leaves and lustrous flowers; 

Silence hung o’er that odorous porphyry hull. 

Scarce broken by the fountain's lulling fall; 

Silence — though she who sat there pale and lone, 

Mol 4 a fair lute that pour’d no wakening tone. 

— But she hath risen now from her dreamy trance, 

To cast around a w ild and mournful glance ; 

The paleness passes from her stately brow, 
ller form dilates with passion’s grandeur now ! 

Melts from her mien the dull and cold eclipse, 

The mighty-rushing strain .o’er flows her lips! 

1 . 

Exulting]}' ye still roll on ! in melody and power ! 

Streams of my Royal Fatherland ! with sun-gifts for your dower; 

Roll on — roll oil — exuJtingly ! but oh ! my heart — no more 
Must to the bounding of your waves bound as ’(was wont of yore. 

o, 

Bui tliis is nought, oh, nought to ye ! proud everlasting streams, 

Still trembling to the crimson'd light of sultry noontide beams; 

Still glorying in your billowy course the same us when l stray’d 
Along your flowering shores beneath the cedar's feathery shade. 

3 . 

Yet there walk in dark beauty still, old Egypt’s regal daughters! 

All — all but me, the stricken deer, lone thirsting for its waters ; 

My Sisters ! sw eet companions of my childhood’s laughing years, 

Shed ye for me while lingering there, love’s vain unreck’d-of tears ? 

4 . 

And doth my recollected form still haunt your wanderings there, 
Tnwither’d by intense regret, unchanged by burdening care ; 

And doth my recollected voice rise mingling soft and low 
With the deep bewildering music of the waves’ triumphant flow ? 

5 . 

0 Sisters ! dwell in gladness there, ye beautiful and bless’d, 

Nor dream that on the stranger’s shores your young souls might find rest. 
Ye tender dowers ! yo would but droop w hen chain’d to alien thrones. 
Pale those pomegranate cheeks would grow, and faint those laughing tones. 

6 . * 

Though here my step is greeted with the cymbal and the lute, 

My heart sends no rich answer forth — the broken shell is mute; 

Though these porphyry hulls are starry with bright wealth of gold and gem, 

1 droop like some night-blowing flower sun-smitten on the stem. 
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7 . 

Though here the o’er-arching heav’ns sheddownsoft splendours o’er the land. 

And though the rivers bluely roll to a golden-flowing strand — 

Though these pleasure- shades be emerald bright, these palace-chambers fair. 
Oh, the Beautiful — the Beautiful— for me is only there / 

« 8 . 

Would I might be a drifting leaf cast on those flashing floods. 

Where Kirypt’s precious sunshine in its full-blown radiance broods, 

For e’en Lhe loveliest sunshine here, to me sliines dim and cold, 

Oh, might I on Choaspea’ stream its gathered rays behold ! 

9 . 

Oh, that I might my land — my home — in breathless transport part, 

And seek thy odorous shades once more, df!l matchless that then art! 

But clouds have liberty above, and restless birds around. 

While the Queen of this resplendent land in sumptuous chains lies bound, 

10 . 

The jewol-rongheuM goblet to my throbbing lip I press — 

But to dash it on the marble floor in a passion of distress; ‘ 

Bring me tin* blessed waters from those well-known native springs, 

More lovely than Heaven’s vernal dews shed from the Morning’s wines. 


11. 

Bear hence these jewell’d goblets ! with their sculptured traceries bright — 
The waters sparkling o’er the brim are loathsome in my sight — 

Biing from Choaspcs’ worsliipp’d stream the sweet and precious draughts. 
To quench my fever’d thirst at length, and soothe my frenzied thoughts. 

32 . 

Forghe! my bosom’s bird, forgive, this wild and fitful mood — 

Forgin', if all thy tenderness my dark soul hath withstood; 

Mnvst thou ne’er know what His to pine in weary dreams away, 

\ud turn thee sorrowing from the sun, and all the pomps of day ! 

13 . 

Thine own fair land spreads laughingly around thy cloudless path. 

Thou dost not bend ’lieath Memory’s power, a tempest in its wrath. 

The scenes thou’st known and loved of old, still charm thy raptured eye — 
Think in what yearning Janguishmcnl the Exile’s heart must die! 

14 . 

Even now a full and fervid dream came sweeping through my mind, 

Within whose bright transparence — streams — skies — landscapes shone en- 
shrined ! 

Those skies — those landscapes — 1 have loved, and panted to behold ! 

Those streams that gird my land with Orient hyacinth and gold ! # 


15 . 

T am parted from thee, glorious Home ! and the heavens look coldly down 
On the banish’d one, whose ac hing brows lie crush’d beneath a crown. 
Those heavens— those heavens — that mirror’d burn, depth within depth 
unfurl’d, 

In the hundred hundred rivers of that Queen-Land of &e world ! 

1 <>. 

May the wild winds, that proudly go in triumph where they will, 

Bear to those scenes one murmur’d tone, that from my lip doth thrill ! 
Like wandering flower-seeds — dreamy scents— or broken whisperings 
sweet — 

Shall be the breathings of my love, borne on their pinions fleet ! 
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17 . 

Oh that it were my burning soul, they thus might waft along— 

To where the founts of glory roll— majestically strong! 

Where musk-winds rich, and sunbeams play ! — birds float, and flower- 
shades quiver. 

Mantling with sudden radiances the old imperial river ! * 

18 . 

Roll on ! Roll ever-sounding on, in melody and power ! 

The amethyst’s heart-hues are dim to thy foam’s far-gleaming shower ! 

Oh ! when this fainting heart of love hath droop’d away and died, 

May ye to every age bear on a voice of strength and pride ! 

It will be art, immortal Founts ! " And that I feel it will, 

Makes my quick heart with deep delight o’erpoweringly to thrill ! 

Anguish and exultation rend a spirit long oYrworn— 

1 sink— I faint Farewell, glad skies of summer and of morn! 

Silence once more hung o’er that princely hall, 

Save ye might hear that wild heart’s rise and fall, 

Loud— quick and loud ! But now the paleness cold 
Steals o’er her forehead, ’neath her hair’s rich fold. 

In the swift rushing of that strain went by 

The might— the strength— of battling agony. 

Her darkly-glorious eye is downwards bent, 

Languor and fervour in its stillness blent! 

The' fringed lid glitters with the unconscious tear — 

But, hark ! what stealthy step approaches near : 

What Form hath leant on that (lower’d balustrade, 

(In kingly robes, resplendcntlv array’d ; 

O’er whom the sycamores and myitles flung 
Their verdurous shadows,) while the Mourner sung? 

Oh ! who hath hastened to that Mourner's side ? 

Raise, raise those drooping eyes! iliou Queen ! and Bride! 

Whose whisper’d tones of love hau* made thee start? 

Whose piercing eyes have question’d thy wrung heart ? 

— That gaze hath brought back the impassion’d glow, 

Like sunset waves, o’er all thy cheek and brow ; 

Who hath thus waked thee from thy second trance, 

By the soft magic of one pitying glance ? 

Croyvn’d Daughter of the Pharaohs ! is it he 
WlicMbore thee from thy home of infancy — ■> 

And is't for him to bring back joy’s rich smile 
To thy worn cheek ? Flower of the haughty Nile ! 

Oh, woman ! unto livery love thus true, 

Well may thine hours of rosy calm he few ! 
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No 111. 

The Shield of Hercules. 


The concluding linos of tlie Theb- 
gony invoke the aid of tins Muses 
iu the celebration of Women — the 
ywuixSv i : and in consequence, it 
appears that there were in ancient 
days four books of the Catalogue of 
Women; in one of which were kind- 
tied the Haai fhya.7 cu till} FcillJlIc 

'Worthies, so called from the history 
of each heroine commencing with 
h «q — “ wuch as.” The title seems to 
imply that the work was in the na- 
ture of parallels; hut oftentimes 
“ comparisons are odious,” and if 
we may judge from the imitation of 
Virgil, “ Qualis in Eurohc, &c. Di- 
ana’* — “ Talis erat Diilo/* who was 
certainly no Diana, these of Hesiod 
must have been very unsatisfactory 
to both pai lies, mortal and immortal, 
for they have not been piosencd by 
either. Whether the Catalogues 

were composed *• Iracunda Diana,” 
or Invita Minoria, ‘‘such,” and non- 
such, have vanished, with the excep- 
tion of Alcmena, who is commended 
in a vciy few lines out of many in 

this fragment— The Shield of Her- 
cules. W e fear, therefoi e, that there 
is nothing extant of our bard that 
will remove the imputation of dis- 
courtesy to the sex. Luckily for the 
earlier ages, they have found a bet- 
ter chronicler, Homer, the most cour- 
teous, the politest man of any age, 
who might have been Cold Stick, or 
grand-master ot the ceremonies, at 
the court of the most glorious Glo- 
riana herself. We must still look 
upon Hesiod, notwithstanding his 
proposal, as the most ancient “ anti- 
quary;” and his lutiKxt fCxov, but as 
the Womankind of Monkbarns the 
elder of Greece ; and the fragment of 
Alcmena, as rather a meagre speci- 
men of the Genus Muliebre,(w r urthy 
the museum of Mr Oldbuck,) of 
which, by the by, some centuries 
after, the voyager Hanno discovered 
a variety, and coolly advertised the? 
curious, that he had brought home 
the skin of one, which" lie had sus- 
pended in the Temple of Juno. 
Strange notions have been enter- 
vol. xx$u, no. t ci. 


tained upon this matter, for, as we 
learn from Atlienams, Neoeles of 
Crotona declared, that “ women In 
the moon lav eggs, and that the men 
produced from them are five times 
the size of us mortals, which is con- 
firmed by Herodotus of Heracleum.” 
Hercules did*not disgrace the brood, 
and the females of the race are doubt- 
less the celebrated maids who love 
the moon. Women, in families of 
note, were reared in the upper cham- 
bers, which were called Hence 
the fable of Helen sprung from the 
egg, and possibly the from the 
eug bas been converted into 
This is at least as good a conjecture 
as many that have proceeded from 
more learned heads than our awn. 
The poem is entitled “ The Shield of 
Hercules*,” because that appears to 
hate been the main object of the 

poet; and the main action is inter- 
rupted, at a most critical moment, to 
make, way for the description. 

It commences with the arrival of 
Alcmena at Thebes* together with 
Amphitryon, who, to revenge the 
death of the brothers of his spouse, 
sets out on an expedition against the 
Teleboans and Taphians. He returns 
\ ictorious. Alcmena/* within Thebes' 
walls,” gives birth to twin brethren, 
the one Hercules, the offspring of 
Jupiter, the other Iphiclus, the son 
of Amphitryon, of whom we hear 
nothing but a short intimation to 
lolaus, the son of Iphiclus, that his 
father had foolishly borne homage 
to Kurysthcus. Between Hercules 
and lolaus is the strictest friend- 
ship. They set out together oil 
an expedition against Cygnfcs, who, 
accompanied by bis father, Mars, 
is driving furiously through the 
Delphian Grove, to tfie injury and 
disparagement of the devotees and., 
territory of t&e w far-darting god.” 
In this grove the Combatants meet 
— Hercules arms — the sNfeld is de- 
scribed — Cygnus is killed — Mars 
fights strenuously for the body of 
his son, is wounded in the thigh by 
Hercules, under the direction of Mi- 

3 J3 
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nerva and borne from the field by himself, bad the Iliad a*nd Odyssey 
« Fear and Consternation,” who come down to us unstripped by the 
drive the chariot of the war-god to critics and collectors of those “ mi- 
Olympus. Thither Minerva also re- nute graces which may not have been 
tires. Cygiius is stripped. Ilercu- to their taste.” And beautitul as 
les and Iolaus retrace their steps, those immortal works are, could the 
Ceyx, and “ a people numberless,** venerable father of poetry now read 
give Cygnus honourable burial, and them, he would perhaps exclaim in 
raise to him a mount and pillar, the i agony of Mr Fuff, “ T faith, they 
which the river Anaurus, swollen have mangled my play in a most 
with rain, sweeps away at the com- shocking manner,” ami lament the 
mand of Apollo, indignant at the spo- absence of many a passage as fine as 
liation anti violation of his p'lgrims that of “ Queen Elizabeth, and the 
and hecatombs. And thus ends the description of her horse and side- 
story. ✓ " saddle.” And yet when we reinem- 

That this poem was composed at her the wonderful polish of the ver- 
a time subsequent to the Iliad, and sifieation; the accurate harmony of 
in imitation of the Shield of Achilles, sense and sound, whether it be in 
admits of no doubt. In it* poetical the rolling of a stone, the roar of the 
cast it may bear some resemblance w juris ami wates, or keel of the 
to the Theogonv, not much to the vessel cutting her way through the 
Works and Days. But we do not see waters; the minutest action, indi- 
tlie necessity of therefore concluding cative r»f character — Helen veiling 
that it is not the work of Hesiod, herself- — thelitupiiur irmt ol the ffood- 
On this subject we determined, from humoured Vulcan — the wonderful 
the first, to be no “waverers,** though trees in the garden of Alcinons, at 
we strongly recommended the 44 first once in fruit, and leaf, and flower — 
reading,” and trust the second and the golden youths — the self-moving 
third to the reader. ships of the l’leeacians, ’»«.** *’>i 

It appears to us that too much 1ms ^^^.ru-ivi/^nvolied in cloud 

been made of a supposed post- Ho- and tapour;” cerminly slefim-tes- 
meric spirit. TJiat there is a super- seis, and in pcifcciinu, for they arc 
fine fini*d] about the Shield cannot not cmenied like other vessels, hut. 
be denied; builds may hate arisen 4 ‘ Know the intentions and wishes of 
from its peculiar1ydescripti\echarac- men;” — reutemheringtliese, we think 
ter — desciiptive, not of manners, but theie are still left some minute graces 
of decoration; and, if a fault, may in old Homer; and that in some of 
have been the fault of any age in his compound epithets*, there is no 
which the art of ornament had at- lack of a nice study of words. Nor 
tained exquisite workmanship ; and is the passage quoted by the Quar- 
might have been found in Homer teilv fortunate for the argument — 

TljV XOtS U7T0 T UTTO 

Totov ur,h\ oiov T4 7roXv%£V7\t ’ApgoiiTr,;* 

u Down from her head and from her eyebrows sheer, 

She hi t athed as breathes Cytliera’a golden queen !’* 

This is no grace from ode or elegy, when translated, a common every- 
hut the / simjdc statement of a sup- day expression enough. All odour 
posed matter of fact, that Alcmena is as a breath, an emanation — it is, if 
mid Aphrodite used scented Macas- you please, a vulgarism, of every age, 
sar, the very perfume for the hair and imariably used by very unpoet- 
anu eyeiiishek spoken of by Alin;- ical people of our neighbourhood ; 
iia^us, and were as well skilled in and whether it be a turnip-field after 
^cosmetics as Jezebel herself, (let the a frost, or any other thing offensive 
comparison be excused for its criti- to the olfactory nerves, the high uns- 
eal elucidation,^ who painted her demeanour is termed a bad breath, 
lace, or, as it *x expressed iu the Sep- And so it was in Ilonicr’s and He- 
tuaguii, tinged her eyebrows with mod’s days; and we see no reasou 
antimony. And as to the word a *b\ why, in these levelling times, the Ex- 
W which some stress is laid, it is, quisites and Dandies of poetry should 
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monopolize u the breath of morn,” or 
any other whatever; and we think the 
three-and-tenpenny a-week renters 
have as much right to poetry, and all 
its (lotions, as Lord John Russell, and 
we readily call in an acquaintance of 

his, as authority, Mr Puff; for, says 
he, “ 1 leaven forbid tliev should Ho- 
in a free country, sir. I am not for 
making slavish distinctions in giving 
all the line larifpiagu to the upper sort 
of people.” But Horner and Hesiod 
wrote! Greek, and that expressed 
any thing and every thing, and is very 
remarkably translatable into Eng- 
lish ; the, idioms of the two languages 
are astonishingly similar. You may 
hear whole lines of lloiner every 
clay, as for instance, “ And I tell you 
another thing, and do you turn it 

over in \our mind.” We think He- 
rodotus lias it somewhere, speaking 
of some Hume and his inhuman ini- 
quity in a matter of a Greek Loan, 
that (( lie did him out. of so much 
money,” i{ Look sharp,” everybody 
hears etery day. What can be more 
English than i - "** *■-* , “lleisatrue 
John Bull,” (<(•//?"* Latin, Tam Ita- 
lian, HH'tt tfvnrttfur Tory — or than 
the term of reproach in Euripides, 
i you an* turned %%'liitr, 

wig— H // Adrian, ArEtophanes calls 
idle ra-cab lent miN be made work 
or tie v will r- from 

1/ : — hl:irkie c or niggers. This is 
nothing to what may 1m* found; and 
vc think tr.'iuslatoi s often commit an 
erroi,iu not at mire boldly verbatim 
transferring ihe (.reek expression, 
which, if not previously common to 
us, will admit of happy adoption. 
JIow adrniiably has Milton enriched 
our language* hy this! In this bold- 
ness he shew- his genius, lie does 
not, for instance, say, within the re- 
cesses of this wood, or use any such 
common indefinite term, but takes 
the A« yr;„ 

“ Wirhtn the iun’*laC this wood. 1 ' 

We must for the present forbear, 
Jest we compile a lexicon while we 
intend to write a critique on the 
Shield. 

But so it is — English is the only 
language into which Greek can he 
translated. Though there may be a 


few languages on the earth you are 
not acquainted with, you may be as- 
sured they are not worth knowing ; 
and that when originals and transla- 
tors meet, such as llorner, Hesiod, 
and Solheby, and Elton, and so forth, 
it is as when Greek meets Greek. 
Try any of these works in any other 
— try from French to Finnish, High 
Dutch, or German Dactyls— it won't 
do. But French E the very worst of 
all — though Frc'whmen think far 
otherwise, and believe no one in the 
world can play upon that all-potent 
instrument, the tongue, with such 
exquisite skill as themsHves. The 
vanity was anuftiu£,wl)pn the French 
academicians examined the organs 
of the Otaheitans, to ascertain what 
physical defect prevented their pro- 
nunciation of French ; but they never 
thought of submitting their own tra- 
cheal pipes to inspection, to discover 

hy themsoh es could not pronounce 
the more Homeric Otnheitan. 

The poem commence* with the ar- 
rival ot Alniieita and Amphitryon at 
Thebes. The story is not very Hear ; 
for, according to thE narration, I ilec- 
tryon,thcfatiior of Aicmena/nad been 
killed before the expedition against 
the Taphians and Telehnau* ; but if 
that event was occasioned by tlie blow 
aimed at one of the oxen, it must 
have taken place after, as the oxen 
were not until then recovered, and 
Mr Elton «-ays that he slew him 

( \ntiil ike* lu*» o - . 1 1. e » iu'-’e of st rile, 
Miiciil"ii'd to Mublrn Ki.ro," 

a* if he had committed the act pur- 
posely, and not by an accidental blow 
aimed at the oxen. 

There is a compliment paid to Alc- 
mena at the expense ot the sex in 
general; though she was \ cry beau- 
tiful, she had a great affection tor her 
husband. 

“ l'a«sing fair .site wa^ 

1>t not the less her husband with heart 
love 

Ucvertd she.*’ — E ltox. % 

Revered is not good ; it is not con- 
jugal. It reminds kis of a whimsical 
translation by Hobbes of sf quotation 
from llomcr in Thucydides. lie con- 
verts the aXo “ venerable 

bed-felloWR.” 


J* OTUVKfi VLCXMoi VTTVLV^iiyv. KUKmTlfi 

vjr q x«^ vxc forpv — Line 4#, 
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“ And as he that source 
Escapes, and yet escapes from grievous plague, 

Or the hard fettering chain, flees far awuy, 

Joyful.** — E lton. 


How very like the gravity of tone 
and precision of Dante is the trans- 
lation ! The passage is an imitation 
of that beautiful one in the Odyssey, 
wherein the del ightof Ulysses, wreck- 
ed, and yet amid the waves, at the 
Bight of land, is cdtapaved to that of 
children at the recovery of a father 
from adangerous distemper— 

r , — "escapes, yet scarce escapes.” 
The author of the Shield, When lie 
borrowed this simile* was reminded 
by the situation of Ulysses of an- 
other passage in Homer, in which the 
danger of shipwreck is so daringly 
expressed, and he has adopted from 
it the violent junction of the adverse 
propositions, i-Vi* Zwr/7in % which cull- 
-ed forth the admiration of the great 
critic Longinus. This circumstance, 
too, trivial as it is, proves a complete 
acquaintance with the Iliad and 
Odyssey, for here is a passage un- 
questionably fabricated from both. 
The transition of the narrative, from 


the birth of Hercules to his finding 
Cygnus aud Mars in the grove, is 
very abrupt; for there is but an 
intermediate line, and that is the 
general story, and h^»ks more like 
a line which had been transferred 
from the marginal notes into the 
text, and probably tbe commence- 
ment. “ Tor in the grove” is a new 
introduction to complete the imper- 
fect narrative. The meeting is like- 
wise very strange and sibuipt; for 
while (Vgmis and Mars are found 
by Hercules and Jolaus,nml are nun- 
pagingalumt the sacred grow; to tin* 

injury of Apollo, and mote manifest 
injury of the poor pilgrims, instead 
of stopping their mad career, there 
is a long and ill-timed dialogue be- 
tween Hercules and Iolaus ; and if it 
took the heroes as much time to arm 
as the reader must expend in rend- 
ing the description of the ‘diicld, nei- 
ther party was in mm It huny to 
commence oiiensivc opeialmns. 


** O hero, Totalis ! dearest far 
To me oi all the race of mortal rm n ! 

1 deem it sure that ’gainst the blest at heaven 
Amphitryon smn’d, when to the fair wall’d Thebes 
lit* came, forsaking Tirynthta well-built walls 
Elrctryon, ’midst the strife of broud-brow'd herds, 
.Slain by his hands.”— E lton. 


This is obscure, and rendered so by a slight error, which In s escaped 
Mr Elton’s generally cautious eye. in./?.* should he const! tied uiih ; ? 
lie sinned by killing. In this dialogue, Hercules does not. spare his brother 
lphielus; but the word “wretch” is too haish. The oiiginal, e\ is as 

much a term of pity as repioof. 


tv (aw (pauses IfaXiro Zs*j$— Lino 8B. 

11 Him Jove bereaved 
Of wisdom, who horn hi.s pauntul home 
Went forth, and to the fall Eurystheus boie 
Ilia homage.” — Elton. 

Hercules might indeed have been with reason astonished that the noble 
Iphielun, forgetful of his high hirtli and his order, should voluntarily have 

submiitwl to that abortion Eurystheus, the ninth part of a man, the cross- 
legg’d tailor-tyrant. 


tv put (privets U'eXtra Ziv j. 

“ Him Jove bereaved 

Of wisdom,” 

is from Homer; bom that remarkable passage, where the stupid filaurus, 
as the name signifies, another of the Grey family, hud so little sense as not 
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to know gold from bra^s ; but like a fool exchanged— and that, too, with an 
enemy’— the precious for the baser metal, that worth an hundred oxen for 
that worth but nine. Thus brass prevailed over gold, and the Glaucus 
family have never from that day been without a brazen head, t au^tot 'f.m- 
ffiyeao ; — “ lUill-visagod Neptune” — this is worse than Grim-visaged War. 
Mars, as a notorious bully, might with some propriety be called “ Bull- 
visaged but the worthy old gentleman Neptune, the Great-great-grand- 
father of honest John Bull, should not thus sit for a sign of the “ Bull 
and Mouth.*’ u >->> lurtmw m-rovt -rsv imov '' — to quote Aristophanes— 
by Neptune of the Horse Marines — this is too bad, to put him up bull- 
visnged like a wooden image, painted hideous by order ,if churchwardens 
to frighten children from the parish conduit. 

The rather unnecessary dialogue between Hercules and Iolaus being 
now over, Hercules arms — a matter of some importance; for up to that 
moment his antagonist was the “ cock of the walk.” 


44 Now all the grove 

And Phoduib* altar flash'd with glimmering arms 
Of that tremendous god — himself blitzed light, 
And darted radiance from his eyeballs glared, 

As it were flame.” — E lton. 


There’s a prize for a fire-eater — to dilate the eyes of the Hero of 
Ponaliel, and make him swear “ by the foot of Pharaoh.” Accordingly, 
Hercules 


tl Sheathed his legs in greaves 
Of mountain brass, resplendent white, famed gilt 
<)l Vulcan ; o’er Ins hi east lie fitted close 
The corslet variegated, beautiful, 

Of shining gold ; this Jove-horn Pallas gave, 

When first he rush’d to meet the mingling groans 
Of buttle. Then the mighty man athwart 
lTis shoulder slang the «v\ord, whose edge repels 
Th’ approach ol mortal harm ; next throwing it 
T trs-t lound his breast, lie cast behind his back 
TIu* hollow quiver; many arrows lay 
'Within, that smote with shuddering, and bestow’d 
The throe of mortal agony, whose gasp 
Stifles the ebbing voice ; the points were barb’d 
'With death, and Hcep’d in tears; the lengthen’d shafts 
BurnUlfd, and 1‘cntbet‘d from the tawny plume 
Oi (ttirle«. No v he giasp’d the solid spear, 

Shaipen’d with brass, and on his brows ot strength 
Placed the forged helm, high-wrought in adamant, 

'W hich cased the temples round, and fenced the head 
Of godlike Hercules. Then in his hands 
lie took the Shield.” — Elton. 


If Hesiod, in the Eiysiau Fields, where lie is now enjoying a glorious 
Nodes with Homer, Pindar, and a few choice Parnassian worthies, and 
where Pluto himself is ambitious of the title of “ Old Ebony,” and Ticklers 
are indigenous, if Hesiod thinks he has made a better shield than Horficr, 
the Syuiposiasts have taken that conceit out of him. And the Tickler of 
Ticklers, Aristophanes, who always makes one, lias reminded him of this 
his somewhat, sesquipedalian story of Cyguus. 

fcrJT fc|s?r>i»)Tloy eivrifq 

KttfCV*$ 7T 01VV kJ M^tV ovug KM^AH>0<pX^XpX7TM?itf^, 

Aiust. B ccTpeezot, line 993. 

" I did not, quoth lie, make the people stare by telling 
Tlow warrior Cygntn urged to mighty deeds 
IXis rampant rattling, bell-bombastic steeds.” 



Hesiod, 


81 ‘2 

And again, 


[Nov. 


foi/go r epyoy&lov eto-7rt$o< ; KVftXoV* 

Amur. A%6t£i> jjf, line 1123 

“ The shield, grand, Gorgon*back*d, orbicular, 

Bring me.” 


And the satirist took care to let liim 
know, quizzing his description of 
the steeds of Cyghus, nJow.t:,' v^.w, 
that horses have not cloven feet 
min e than pig* have fetlocks. “ 'otx#; 
r • v w,. >»,'* Robinson, lio wet er, nays 
that he (Hesiod) has made a better 
shield than Homer, for which he lias 
been or will he called into court, the 
next, petty session*, to answer for 
himself, and iret a kick for his pains 
from llacchu*, the perpetual judge 
and pie^ident. And there, long ago, 
has land Karnes recanted hi** cant of 
criticism, and boinrcd pardon of Ho- 
mer, for having desired cm a shield 
nothing but blood and thunder. He 
has seen the abstn dilv of his remark, 
and admitted that the end and pur- 
j)(bc of war is peace ; that the #/w of 
a shield is to protect ; that the seat 
of justice, leinest-home, mairiago, 
dancing, and music, are the gloiious 
results o! that * l linal argument.” 

'I’lu* Hiiehl of Achilles has been so 

amply and ably set forth in Mnga of 
Ihrcniher last, that we despair of 
mi * ivs\ and therefore shall not at- 
teinpt il, hut in admiration of that 
Hum L lilt up our hands, and civ out 
in the words of Sir Waller Raleigh, 
*' O most accomplished Christo- 
pliei !” Besides, to stand shew man 
on Mich an occasion, and point out 
all the wondeis, the heavenly bears 
and the terrestrial lions i s an office 
requirin': the gilt, and not lightly to 
be undertaken, lest, it render the un- 
dey.ikcr, \\ hut no undertaker ever 
should he, i idiculoii*.- We once wit- 
m^sed h failure of this kind. In the 
a>v<'m'e of the* keeper, a conceited 
cos comb, | Editor of a Radical Re- 
lokuiiiej Hebdomadal, tormented the 
Hii «Is a.mi poteii the beasts, speci- 
jnenl/mi* ifimastically his “ univer- 
sal Kno lodge/* turning round to 
discourse about, or hold congenial 
chatter with, the specious ape, he was 
put to sad ban-l.M-cd shame by the 
were sagacious elephant. This au- 
gust animal had been long tease* d by 
the ninny, and observing that the 
toss of his head was not without the 


object of exhibiting a new beaver, 
gracefully threw out his proboscis, 
twined it round the exquisite water- 
proof, drew it scornfully into his 
den, and crushed it under his foot in 
mi instant as Hat as a pancake, and 
delivered it back to him, a sorry 
figure — a u rejected article.” To 
avoid, therefore, the punishment of 
an indignant foot elephantine, we 
abstain from touching the Shield of 
Achilles. But we may be allowed 
to look at the picture outside the 
shew — and there it is. In tin* cloii- 
ous central circle, the sun, moon, 
and stars ; the border circumfer- 
ence, the ocean. In tin* compart- 
ments of the intermediate circle are 
— a city at peace within itself; in it 
a bridal, with its torches ami proces- 
sion, and music and spectatois; 
there i* the forum — the people as- 
sembled— the judires — and ci\il liti- 
gation. Then* is a city invested by 
foes; the men of the city take tin* 

field; tilt; women, children, and old 
men, are on the walls. There i* an 
ambuscade — t hi* driving of herds — • 
and theie the battle with Mars and 
l\illas, in an ay of gold — Disc ord and 
Tumult— and ruthless Destiny sei- 
zing in her grasp the wounded and 
unwounded, and dragging a third by 
his feet through the battle. In the 
next compartment there is a fallow 
field — ploughers not few, and the 
turned-up field black behind them, 
and the attendants with wine, await- 
ing them at the end of each tin row. 
'Then a corn-field and reapers, the 
piaster looking on, and the prepara- 
tion of the supper of harvest- home. 
Then there is the vineyard with gold- 
mi fruit, the gathering in the grapes 
by youths and maidens, while a boy 
plays on the harp to them. Next the 
pasture, and beasts by the side of a 
river, and four herdsmen with nyie 
dogs — nine dogs ? and not one too 
many — for see, two lions spring 
forth and seize a bull. Then conies 
a vale with a Hock of sheep, “ and 
stalls, and herds, and blieplierds* 
tents;” and the Pyrrhic dance, 



“ In Crete’s broad Eie, by Diedalus coir- 
posed 

For biight-hair’d Aiiadne." 

All this did Vulc.au the real smith 
and true, with “ his army out arid 
his hollows blowing,” fabricate, <k 
brass impenetrable, tin, silver, and 
gold, with five strong folds. The 
whole might probably weigh about 
a ton and a half, yet was it made, in 
tlie Hamiltonian phrase, in minus 
quant mil fas lentpus. But what can- 
not limner’s gods and goddesses do, 
hear, and carry, and some of Jps he- 
roes tooV For all this vast shield, 
together with other small matters, 
did Thetis hear in her arms ; and to 
support her under the weight, oil 
her lighting on dry ground, the poet 
judiciously, and by a mere epithet, 
acquaints us that she had silver feet, 
resembling perhaps a claw table, and 
most likely was rather stout about 
the ankles. 

I )o not suppose that Vulcan spared 
the metal, or euied about tin* weight. 
This was no Brmmii;ii>rm make-be- 
lieve, for the puny president of a 
Political Union, or Place the tailor, 
to disport withal, lit: knew it was 
to be wielded by an Achilles leading* 
on his terrific Mtimidons. Accoid- 
ingly Achilles, as ( owper says, takes 
it in his hand as you would a musical 
Kiiufi-box. 

“ Delighted, in lii*. head 
lie held the glorious bounty ot the god.” 

Cow cut. 

But stay — this seems treating the 
gift hesitatingly, as if it were as light 
and worthless as the freedom of the 
city. Is Uowper right ? What says 
Homer ? 
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<( Having in his hands.” That ia 
quite another thing; the good trans- 
lator had more on "his hand* than he 
could manage. The very M/tmidons 
trembled at the awful sight. 

But all this while is Hercules hold- 
ing up his shield for our admiration, 
and muscular as we know him to be, 
it is painful to think how long he has 
Kept up his arm to shew it to us; for 
it is no trifle. Even Hercules, though 
lie has many a year horn:: the exhi- 
bitions of Soinerset-IIotu* upon his 
shoulders upon the strength of this 
narrative, could not hold such a shield 
for ever, and has reason enough to 
think the description interminable, 
if lie stood thus with it for his and 
its portraiture. The author should 
have chosen a more quiet incident 
and position for the minute painting. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, by the by, has 
made a similar mistake in his cele- 
brated portrait of Mrs Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse. The arm is up, and 
after looking at the picture some 
time, we feel a painful sensation, 
from the uneasy position. AVc long 
to he stage- manager at the rehearsal, 
and say, “ Be so good, madam, as to 
h*t your arm drop ; the tragic efieefc 

will not be the worse” 

The chief beauty of the Shield of 
Achilles lies in the gentle images of 
civ il and rural life. The great labour, 
in that of Hercules, is bestowed on 
images of blood and horror. 

The exterior circle in both is the 
Ocean, to which in the latter an in- 
significant dimension is given, by the 
swans and fishes. The inner circle, 
or boss, in that of Hercules, is filled 
with a Spenserian 


2£rxio*h 


“ Dragon horrible and stern.” 

But let us see. wliat Mr Elton makes of the monster. 

“ A coil’d dragon’s terror shew’d 
Full in the central field, unspeakable, 

With eyes oblique retorted, that aslant 
Shot gleaming llame ; his hollow jaw was fill’d 
Dispersed ly with jagged fangs of white, 

(iron, unapproachable : and next above 
The dragon’s forehead fell, stern strife in air 
Hung hoveling, and array’d the war of men : 
Haggard; whose aspect from all mortals reft 
All mind and soul ; whoe’er in brunt of arms 
Should match their strength, and face the son of Jove. 
Below this earth their spirits to th’ abyss 
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Descend ; and through the flesh that wastes away 
Beneath the parching sun, their whitening bones 
Start forth and moulder in the sable dust.” — Elton. 

Attributing so much to this terrible aspect, is perhaps not very judicious. 
It is not Hercules, but the Shield, that conquers; and we look upon the 
hero as little better than Ariosto’s cowardly magician, who, by a similar 
power in his shield, which he generally kept in a silken case, discomfited 
better men than himself. Then, 

“ Pursuit was there, and fiercely rallying Flight, 

Tumult, and Terror*: burning Carnage glow’d : 

Wild Discord madden'd there, und fi untie Rout 
Hanged to uml fio. A duutliful Destiny 
•There grasp’d a living man, that bled«alresh 
From new-made wound ; another, yet unharm’d, 

Dragg’d furious; and a third, already dead, 

Trail’d by the feet amid the throng of wur ; 

And o’er her shoulders was a garment thrown 
Dabbled in human blood ; and in her look 
Was horror; and a deep funereal cry 
Broke from her lips. There, indescribable, 

Twelve serpent heads rose dreadful, ami with fear 
Froze till who drew ou earth the brrath of life ; 

Whoe’er should match their strength in brunt of arms 
And face the son of Jove ; and oft as he 
Moved to the battle, from their clashing fangs 
A sound was heard. Such miracles display’d 
The buckler’s field, with living blazonry 

Resplendent ; and tlio'e fearful snakes were streak’d 
O’er the cerulean backs with streaks of jet, 

And their jaws blacken’d with a jetty dye.” — E lton. 

Next to this horror is a capital fight of lions and boars, equal to Snyders. 
Lions in all states and stages, that is, oven caravans, are magnificent crea- 
tures; their very sleep and quiescence is awful. So in Rubens’s picture of 
the Young Lioness — the very rocks partake of the dim and tawny hue, 
that you might steal on her, or she on you, the more unawares. But a lion 
iu a roaring passion, a new settler meeting an old and provoked settler, or 
two roaring lions meeting “ mutual glaring,” must be grander than Niagara. 

“ So have I hoard on A trie’s burning shore 
Another lion give a grievous roar, 

And the first lion thought the last a bore.” — Bombast cs Far mo. 

Bore is evidently a false print for boar, ns the author must have had bis 
eye on this fight of lions and boars. Here, however, we have represented 
not one or two, but a whole forest full of lions and boars. 

“ Wiid from the forest herds of boars were there, 

And lions mutual glaring ; and in wrath 
heap'd on each other; and by troops they drave 
Their, onset ; nor yet these nor those recoil’d. 

Nor quaked in fear. Of both the hacks ujfrose 
Bristling in anger; for a lion huge 
I/iy Middl'd amidst them, and two hoars beside 
1 at dess; the ‘■able blood down dropping oozed 
Into the mound. So these with bowed backs 
Lay dead beneath the terrible lions ; they 
For this the more incensed, both savage boars 
And tawny lions, chafing sprang to war.”— Elton. 
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Next is the battle of the Lapithse and Centaurs, (beautiful forms for 
sculpture.) 


" All of silver mould, 

And grasping golden pine-trees in their hands, 

At once they onset made ; in very life 

They rush’d, and hand toji nd tumultuous closed ^ 

With pines and clashing spear*.*’ — E lton. 

In this fight also is Mars in his c hariot, and Minerva takes the field with 
her legis at her back. We d# not like the look of Mr Elton’s Mars, for he 
is not quite Hesiod, who does not call him “ life-waste. .” The term is of 
the shambles, and would suit a butcher. 

“ And he liimself fstern-visaged Mars), fearer of spoils, 

Life- waster, purpled all with dropping blood, 

Like one who slew the living”— 

There could be no necessity of slaying the dead — dead as mutton 
" and despoil’d, 

Loud shouting to the warrior infantry, 

There vaulted on his chariot.” — E lton. 

Substitute cart for chariot, steel-girt rascals for infantry, and you have an 
undoubted knight of the cleaver. 

The next compartment exhibits the concert, at the Olympian Theatre, 
local and instrumental — Apollo leader, and the Muses in excellent voice. 
Then a haven with dolphins pursuing other fishes. But after Basil Hall’s 
description of this chase, we forbear to quote Hesiod’s. 

“ But on the crug a fisher sate 
Observant ; in his grasp he held a net, 

Bike one that poking rises to the throw.” — E lton. 

Hence probably 


“ ITe Sfite upon a rock, 

And bobh’d for whale. ” 

u There was the horseman, fair-I mir’d DanRe’s son, 
Perseus: nor yet the buckler with Ins feet 
Touch’d, nor jet distant hover’d : strange to think ! 
Lor nowhere on the surface of the shield 
lie rested : so the crippled artist god, 

Uenown’d, had framed him with his bunds, in gold. 
Bound to his feet were sandals wing'd : a sword 
Of brass, with hilt of sable ebony, 

Hung round him from the shoulders by a thong: 

Swift even as thought he flew: the visage grim 
Of monstrous Gorgon all his hack o’erspread ; 

And wrought in silver, wondrous to behold, 

A veil was drawn around it, whence in gold 
Jlimg glittering lringes; and the dreadful helm 
Of Pluto clasp’d the temples of the prince, 

Shedding a night of darkness. Thus outstretch’d . 

In air, he seem’d like one to trembling flight 

Betaken. Close behind, the Gorgons twain 

Ot nameless terror unapproachable 

Came rushing ; eagerly they stretch’d their arms 

To seize him : l'rom the pallid adamant 

Audibly, as they rush’d, the clattering shield 

Clank’d with a sharp shrill sound. Two grisly snakes 
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Hung from their girdles, and with forking tongues 
Lick’d their inflected jaws, and violent gnash’d 
Their fangs, fell glaring : from around their heads 
Those Gorgotis grim u flickering horror cast 
Through the wide air.**— Elton. 

This passage has given rise to that came rushing after him. The 
much, as we think, rather dull pro- contrivance may have been conceal- 
ing. We do not see the extreme ed by the veil and glittering fringes 
difficult} of reconciling the descrip- drawn over the Gorgon back. Por- 
tion to the powers of workmanship, haps a similar contrivance was ap- 
and it does nppeifr to have been plied to the serpents and their clatth- 
Komewhat misunderstood. ing fangs, previously described, that 

The author asserts, that lie (Per- emitted a sound when the shield wbh 
sens) now lyre rested on the mii face moved. 

of the shield, nor did he touch it The (lying Gorgons pursuing the 
with his feet. It is mentioned as a flying Perseus remind us of the 
wonderful effort of the crippled art- rhsiM* of IlippogriiV after the war- 
ist god, and of his skill in inechun- horse through the wild forest in the 
i-sin. He was probably attached to Italian romance, 
the shield by golden wire, that was Then follows the Besieged City — 
elastic as were the. Gorgons twain the Sortie — the Battle. 

“ The chirrs, hour with age, went thronging forth 
Without the gates, and to the hit -svd gods 
Their hands uplifted, for their lighting sous 
1'Var-Miieketi : nathless they the combat held. 

The l ares? behind them, svnuth of a-peef, gnash’d 
With their white Teeth: grim, «hiughter-hrculiiinr. stern, 

Insatiable, they strugir'iug conflict held 
For those who ft 11. Each eager- thirst. rig sought 
To qurill the sable blood. Whom tn^t they snatch'd 
Flounce, or staggering with tile tie^h-inade wound, 

On him they strnek tin ir tubin', huge . the **oul 
Tied down the abyss ol Jlell, that stnkos a chill 
To de*h and blood. They, glutted to the heart 
With human gore, behind tlnun cast the curse, 

And back with hurrying rage they turn'd to seek 
Tiie press of battle. And loud by them stood 
Clotho, and LaeheMS and Atropos, 

Somewhat in } ears interior, nor was she 
A mighty goddess, yet those other Fates 
Sui passing; and in both the elder lar: 

And all uiouud one niun in cruel ‘-nile 
Were join’d; and on each other turn'd in wrath 
Their glowing eyes, and mingling desperate hands 
And talons mutual strove; and near to them 
Stood Misery: wan, ghastly, worn with woe ; 

Aiid and svvoln of knees; with hungers pains 
Faint (ailing ; from her lean hands long the nails 
Outgrow; an ichor from her nostrils flow’d; 
lilood from her cheeks distill'd to earth; with teeth 
All wide disclosed in grinning agony 
She styod ; a cloud of dust her shoulders spread, 

And her eyes ran with tears.” — E lton. 

This is very tcriilic — nor arc wo wejs intended by the author to be 
convinced ut' the justice of the re- more disgusting than grand. It is 
mark of the great critic, Longinus, an allegory of the sufferings of war. 
on the passage of awl*, Misery, The Fates, who, like the attendant 
(whatever the real meaning of the witches in Macbeth, appear to be 
word be,) inasmuch as this object many, rioting in carnage over the 
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field of battle, and dragging the dead 
and dying, with Clotho, Laehesis, and 
AtropoH, is in the very strength and 
mystery of poetry. In the descrip- 
tion of AtropoH, Mr Elton lias mis- 
taken his author, and thereby made 


a still stranger blunder. He says 
“ somewhat in years inferior,” and 
“ in birth the elder far,** a very odd 
contradiction. But what says He* 
siod ? 


7) ph 

*'Arpo7ras, an ttIMv piycthr, u'h'kk xot) iuttk 

T wv yi ply uh'Actvv 7rgoipe^»i5 i 9 ii9 7rp$ZvTccTv n . — Line 2.}9. 


She was not vast, large in stature, 
but the principal and the eldest. 
Why is Atvopos the eldest and small- 
est ? Is it a traditionary allegory, 
that the necessity of death is inhe- 
rent and co-nasceiit with tin*- very 
materials from which the thread of 
life is spun ? that as death reached 
the first created man, it was prior to 
human birth V Ami is the small sta- 
ture figurative of tin* feebleness of 
rhildhood and at;**, that double in- 
fancy, the more immediate pity of 
Airopos ? 

But whatever may have been the 
ages of these venerable spinsters, 
Mr Ellon cannot he justified in as- 
sorting the same to be the eldest and 
youngest. 


Fault has been found with the an- 
cient poet, iu this ami some other 
passages, for the various action of 
the same personages i ft the same 
piece, as if this wen* an impossibili- 
ty to painting and sculpture. Few 
specimens of this style are indeed 
now-a-davs exhibited ; but wo have 
no doubt it was very common in 
the eaiiier state of the arts; and 
history, sacred and profane, at one 
time, entirely trusted to this mode 
of illustration. And such is (that 
strange genius) Blake’s Picture of 
Human Life. 

Jt iH tli us Hesiod describes the 
city at peace. 


“ lint rwxt nros<» 

A wcli-towciM ci f y, by st veil golden g.iros 
Tni'Uetd, tlut fittid to their lintels hung: 

There men in lance* anti in festive joys 
Ilelil leveliy: some in the sniootli*\\ heel’d car 
A vii gin-bride cmnhieh d : then burst forth 
Aloud the muniage son*;, and fur imd wide - 
Long splendours (iadi’d from nmny a quivering torch, 

Borne in the hands of slaves. Gay blooming gills 
Ihoreded, and flic lane* rs follow’d hlifhe* 

These with shrill pipe indenting the soft lip, 

Breathed melody, while bioken echoes thrill’d 
Around them ; to the lyre with living touch 
Those led the love-enkindling dance. A group 
Of youths were elsewhere imaged, to the flute 
Disporting; some in dances and in songs, 

In laughter others. To the minstrel’s flute 

So pass’d they on, and the whole city seem’d 

As fill’d with pomps, with dunces, and with feasts.”— E lton 


Then follows horsemanship— and 
if Hesiod was contemporary with 
llomer, we must think this rather 
abrupt mention of riding on horse- 
back an interpolation, as no such 
circumstance is mentioned by the 
author of the “ Tale, of Troy divine” 
and in this passage there can lie no 
doubt. ” Sub’ iViTft>v ly*a*7H 
Line 226. Then follows agriculture, 


tilling, reaping, the vintage — wrest- 
ling — boxing — limy-hunting, and the 
chariot race— all very much in the 
fashion of old clock-work. The de- 
scription terminates with the ocean, 
which occupies the whole border, or 
exterior circle. 

Thus ends the description of the 
Shield ; and with such a defensive 
weapon — for it seeme, like the Gor- 
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gou’R Lead, it could kill bj; being 
looked at— Hercules himself might 
have allowed hia courage to ooze out 
at liis finger- ends, without any great 
detriment to his person. But how 
magnanimously, as well as magnifi- 
cently, llonier manages this matter 
of the shield, which lie presents, of 
immortal workmanship, to his near- 
ly invulnerable hero I It is not des- 
tined to preserve kirn from death. 
Achilles knows he rs a doomed man. 
There is a prefatory dialogue be- 
tween him mid his goddess-mother, 
wherein tip? choice of glory and 
death, or inglorious life, is set before 
him, and he goes to the fight with 
the certain knowledge, that, if not 
then, he must shortly die. Achilles 
was, however, every thing with Ho- 
mer ; the Hercules of Hesiod is not 
a prominent character; we think lit- 


tle about him. The buckler is the 
sole object of attraction, aud unques- 
tionably a glorious object. 

Of Bucklers there may be many 
fine specimens under ground, and 
there are some fine descriptions 
above. Some well-wrought devices 
on those of the warriors before 
Thebes we learn from jEschj’lus. 
The Trojan’s is but a sort of Pin- 
iiock’s Catechism of the Roman his- 
tory. It is strange that Euripides, 
in defiance of the authority of Ho- 
mer, whose characters and incidents 
he delights to change and misrepre- 
sent, should give this shield of Her- 
cules to Achilles. In his Eleclra, 
the Chorus describe it as nearly the 
same, and upon tlie authority too of 
an eye-witness from Troy. There is 
even the winged Perseus. 


i( iXtobiv S' ocAt'ev nvog tv 
A IU1GIV ^ OCVT>JOtrt 

Tag crag, <-)et tOor Trait, 

KfotvoU d'-auc/Tg tv JCirtM’ 

Teoxdz crruxret 
AUftetTO. Vgvytd, TiTVyfictl 

Ui^ouu pii, iTVOg r %ct, 

hxtucrouov v7tip u,)cg 
TloTUvoi^ri 

trt (fvuv fdftong iTfcW, — Enw\ Electro, 1. 4o0. 


How clorious must have been Ilia* 
divine shield which Phidias made for 
the tutelary Deity of Atlirns ! Yet did 
it not shield the artist from the ma- 
levolent and suspicious tyranny of 
the democracy. In it was represent- 
ed the victory of the Athenians over 
the Amazons, and the portraits of 
Phidias himself and his patron Pe- 
ricles; the sculptor, as an old man 
lifting a stone, the emblem of archi- 
tecture — Pericles, as a chief, com- 
bating* the Queen of the Amazons. 
The envious Demus, the Demon of 
Democracy, banished Phidias from 
the city lie had ornamented with the 
wondrous works of his genius, and 
debarred bin* from beholding with 
his eves the glorious labour of his 
hands. The rascals, Ijke other dema- 
gogues, had. no reverence for deity 
in any shape, not even that of the 
Goddess oi Wisdom, and had all the 
gold stripped off the statue, that it 
might be weighed, under the paltry 
unfounded suspicion that it had not 
been all faithfully applied. 


Now, the shield of old Hannibal 
would be well worth seeing, for the 
wcaier’s sake, thouuh it had perhaps 
but the Carthaginian lion in the cen- 
tre. But the lion of England — he too 
has his eye upon a shield of many 
gloiies. There is a crown, too, worth 
fighting for — and a fight there is 
likely to be for it. There is the noble 
lion, and the political unicorn, all 
the while, pretending to be a sup- 
porter ! and why should the mon- 
ster fight for the crown? It is evi- 
dent from his diabolical horn that 
he cannot wear it, and from hishouf, 
that it is in his nature to trample on 
it. 

It has been a foolish fashion of 
late among our innovating engra- 
vers, to represent this shield of our 
royal arms in a tottering condition, 
and lamentably kicked oh one side, 
threatening to crush the worthy old 
lion, whom they chose to make coil- 
chant. But we hope the good old 
Conservative will falsify these revo- 
lutionary omens, rise up in his wrath, 
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and shake the thunder from his mane. sition of standing for the portrait. 
He has wondrous strength in him And now the bell having announced 
yet, “ luxmiat Tori# animosum pec- that Ducrow and the horses are 
tns” — that is, lie is a thorough Tort/ ready at the side scenes, Hercules 
at heat t, and will find hosts of Tories swallows down hastily a couple of 
on Jiis side. glasses of champagne, and all enter 

We have made tliis little digres- together, glorious, rampant, and glis- 
sion on shields in general, while toning. The hero has “ shook with 

rules has been swinging his arms care” the shield at the gallery, (who 
about to get off the stiffness, and applaud with a suitable uproar,) and 
being released from the uneasy po- now has, secundum art cm , 

“ vaulted sheer 

Above the harnessM chariot at a hound 
Into the seat. The hardy ehaiioteci* 

Stood o’er the steeds from high, and guided strong 
The crooked ear.” — Elton. 

That there may be no mistake at this critical moment, the prompter is 
judiciously hrotiL’Iit on the stage in the character of Minerva, the Goddess 
of War and Wisdom, by whom the, cue is given, that Oygnus, slain, is to 
be left upon the spot, not stript of It is arms, and that Mars is to bo woumlod 
in a “ part exposed ;” they arc then to recede. 

“These wound him and recede; 

For know thou art not fated to despoil 

The btctdb and glut toils tumour ol a god.”— E( TON. 

On this, Minerva, or the, prompter, book in band, concealed under well- 
wrought emblems ot conquest and glory, enters the car. 

** Thu*. having said, the best of goddesses, 

Aye holding in her everlasting hands 
Conquest and glory, rose into the car 
impetuous ■ To the war-steeds shouted fierce 
The Tioblw loliiu* ; fr»*m the shout 
They, sun hug, snatch'd ihe flying ear, and hid 
With dusty cloud the plain; for she herself. 

The goddess hzu: c-i yed, 1 c nt into them 

Wild coinage, clashing on her brandish'd shield.” — E lton. 

All this hallooing, and brandishing, and clashing, is rather theatrical than 
dignified; and the horses should not have required it. But then, to make 
up for this falling off', we have an earthquake — 

“ Earth groun’d around” — 

as good a device as the old flourish of trumpets to usher in the combat- 
ants; and in this case it succeeded to a miracle, for 

“ That moment, with like pace, 

E’en as a flume or tempest came they on, 

Cygnus, the tamei ol the steed, ami Mars, 

Unsutcd with the tuar of war.” — Elion. 

The horses arc, however, of excellent breed and breeding, for 

“ Now 

The coursers mid-way met, and, face to lace, 

Neigh’d shrill ; the broken echoes rang around.” — E lton* 

Vpon which salutation, Hercules, unwilling to he less courteous and gen- 
tlemanlike than his horses, accosts Cyguus in a very civil and sweetly of- . 

footed tone, or the weaver s “ monstrous little voice,” k w * 
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« Wherefore, wy moret friend Cygnua, stoppest thou 
Our rapid steeds,” &r. — E lton. 


Ho then tells him lie is on his way to visit King Ceyx, the father-in-law of 
Cygnus, at Trachys— again calls liim his “sweet friend” — then, taking a 
squint at Mars, snaps his tinkers in liis fare, and talks at him, and to Cyg- 
iius, that he has made hint bito 4 the dust before, and will again. This is but 
a prelude to the “ part to tear a cat in, to make all split;” presently he 
means, like Bottom, to “ play lurries rarely.” 

Now Oygnus, instead of turning his c hariot, turns a deaf oar to all this 
politeness, and does not even pull up in courtesy; and, as they were al- 
ready in collision^ how this speech of Hercules could have been either 
uttered or heard, is a difficulty thej author does not enable us to unravel. 
There is, however, now no time for bandying compliments. 

“From their well-ron«truetcd car? 
lnftant as thought they letip'd to earth.” — K i.ton. 

The charioteers drive some short distance aside. They rush to the fight 
like gluttons ; but the light is at first too much like a scuttle, for 

“ Til f 71 

Beneath the trampling sound ot m-lung foot. 

The broad earth sounded hollow.” — I.i ion. 

But it immediately rise* into grandeur. The author seems to have been of 
the same opinion with the poet who s;iid he could not address \erses of 
six. feet to patrons mwou feet high ; ho therefore piles lYlion mi Ossa in Ids 
comparison — rocks are sent whiilm" in di/^\ing *lin**k, and bound in con- 
fusion, to illustrate the conflict. And le-i things iiMnimnie should be insuf- 
ficient, Jupiter himself is brought in to thunder and cast forth drops of 
blood ; and there an* similes of the w i!d boar, \\ ilb jiitiing fung*, and churn- 
ing jaws that drop foam, and eye* like nlinmifung fires, and stalling bris- 
tles; and this simile being of 1 j jm*i l;tt i \ o tenuity, is dedicated, in particu- 
lar, to “ the sou of Jove.’ But before ibe introduction of the simile ol the 
“ lions and \ ultures,” for “there is not a none fearful wild-fowl than your 
lion iivinir/’ some preparation U thought nero-saiy; so there is accord- 
ingly a very slrantre lulcmiptinu, in a stiueim-ut of the time of the \ ear of 
tins conflict, and by a periphrasis that includes a d<**i 1 iption ol‘ the (’icad.t 

—what he lites ou— the millet springing into cars of grain, and the redden- 
ing of the grape, the gift of Bacchus, 

“ The joy or anguish ot the lure of inert. Ei.rmv. 

Then come the Homeric lions. 

tl As two grim lions for a roebuck sunn 
Wroth in contention rmli, uml them betwixt 
The sound ot roaring arid ot clashing teeth 
Ametli ; or as vultures, curved of beak, 

Crooked of talon, on a sleepy rock 

" Contest loud screaming, it puchawe, below 

Some mountain-pastured pout or finest stag 
SJef l; pros the plain, whom t, tr the hunter youth 
Picked with fleer arrow, Irom the bow-string shrill 
Dismiss'd, and elsewhere wandei'd, of the spot 
Unknowing, they with keenest heed the prize 
-Muvk, and in swooping rnge each other tear 
'With SniU-rest roTilbct : so vociferous rush'd 
The warriors on each other.”— Elton. 

f. These pugnacious similes are magnificent in Greek, and have been the 
delight of all poets in all languages. But for vigour, w here is the poet to 
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bo found whose language and whose geuius have sefved him better in the 
attempt than the fascinating Ariosto ? Exempli gratia ; 

“ Non *1 vannc i Jeoni o i tori in salto 
A dar di petto, ad accozzur si crudi, 

Come quei due guerrien al fiero as sal to, 

Che parimente si passu?' gli scudi. 

Fe’ lo scoritro tremur dul basso all* alto 
IA'ibose valli insino ai poggi igmidi ; 

I£ ben giovo die fur butmi e perletlt 
GJi usberghi, si che lor salvaro i petti. 

“ Giii non fero i cav.dli mi correr torto; 

Anzi eozzaro u guih.i di montorii. 

Quel del guerridr Pagan mori di corto, 

Ch* era, \ivcndn, in numero de* buoni; 

Quell’ altro caddc .incur, mu fu risorto 

Tosto ch’ al fnnco si semi gli sproni. 

Quel del lie Saracin res to disteso 
Adosso al suo 8igudr con tntto il peso.** 

AitiosTO, Ini Book, Stanzas C2 and G3. 

il Not bounding bulls or lions so engage, 

Commingling brca-t to breast in brutal mell, 

As these two wuniois horrid combat wage. 

And ’gainst, botli shields tbeir e4u.1l lorce impel. 

The lowest valleys trembled with tbeir rage. 

And the high rocks with (rightful erhomgs yell. 

Stout was the mail, and peiJect was the plate. 

Their breust dt tended — or eueli stroke were Fate. 

“ Swift run the noble coursers, head to head, 
lake butting rams, nor swerved horn eour.se dirt?ct; 

Down at the instant lell the P.u::iii dead; 

Cu | am son a hi aver new r deck’d. 

The other fell — cjui< i k — fpiiek — the spurs are red 
In his poted haimehes ami he stands erect. — 

There, 'neaih th* o’erwh* inline weight ol courser slain, 
lues Sacra pant extended on the plain.” 

• 

Hut Rincc, at the departure of tin* Homans from Britain, tins breed of Mat- 
tering rams has heroine extinct, or lamentably deteriorated, let us try an 
imitation of these old Greek similes, more ^Familiar to our everyday eyes, 
though Jess dignified, than those of bulls, boars, and lions. 

Come soglion talor duo can’ mordenti, 

O per invidm o per ultro odio inossi, 

Av\ iriiiar«i digiigiiHndo i denti, 

Con ocelli biechi c pin che hragiu rossi ; 

Indi a* rnorsi venir di rubhiu ardenti, 

Con aspii ringni, e rabhuffati dossi : 

Cosi alle spade, dai giidi e cla.ll* onte, 

Venue il Curasao, c quel di Chi&rumnnte.” 

Auiosto, Book ii. Stent za 5 . 

• 

11 As when two dogs, whom ^my stirs to fight, 

Stiffening their stubborn limbs, approach in ye, 

And grind their greedy teeth, and grin with spite. 

With eyes askant that burn like c^ils ot fire— 

Then springing on each other, foam and bite, 

Their gnarled backs erect with bristling wire— 

So did the Knight of Claremont and the King 
From threats to blows and desperate combat spring.'* 
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*•' The Knight of Claremont and the King /” what of them ? That fight 
came to no conclusion, but, like 

t ’ * 4 The story of the bear and fiddle, 

- Begun and broke off in the middle.”— -H ud. 

But stand back— fair play all the world over— they are going to begin it 
again. We back the King for a thousand pounds, and haug’d be the bark- 
ing, yelping, bullying butcher’s cur, that dares to interfere, and snap at his 
dlegs, wbeu he gripes his adversary by the throat. Well done, Dutch Ca?sar 
■*- rfeliake him again. We are dreaming, or see in a vision. Bears, boars, 
lions, and dogs, Bs9gic or other, have vanished, and there is nothing before 
us liut au old picture of Heinskirk’s— and a lmppy scene it is — and we actwpt 
the omen. A Dutch Boor, joyous as Bacchus, wetting his tusks, after a 
better fttfthioii than that of preparation for buttle. We leave him propheti- 
cally in hi». glory — and now again to llcsiod. 

By this* time (Jygnus is, as must have been expected, dead enough. His 
fall is compared to that of the blasted oak, or sky capt rock, riven by the 
lightning. His corpse is, according to the directions ot iHim»rva, abandoned. 
But Hercules, as instructed, keeps bis eye upon Mars approaching against 
him. IJe is again compared to a lion, whom Air Elton, we think, not Ilmod, 
metamorphoses into 4 ‘ The Green-eyed Monster.” 

“ Green-eyed, he glares in fierceness ; with bis tuil 
Laches his nhuuliler* ami his swelling Miles, 

, Ami with his lect tears up the ground ; not one 
Might dare to look upon lum, nor advance 
Nigh with deanc ul conflict,*’ — K i.iun. 

Yet the conflict comes, and with it the simile again of the whirl and crash 
of a crag from a high mountain, which is at length jannn’d by a steep cliff ; 
but now Minerva steps up to Mars, and scowls upon him with her grey 
. eye*-** 

“ Scowling with her eyes 

Tremendous” — 

and bullies him quite like one of the family, and bids him make himself 
Scarce. Mars declines for the present to follow the ad\ ice, though coining 
from absolute Wisdom, and the engagement takes place. The Cod of War 
is wounded in the thigh, and thrown prostrate on the earth. There lie does 
not lie long, for, as the proverb say.**, “ needs must when certain people 
chive,” and so it was with hift— fur 

” hear aud consternation iwift 
Urged nigh his well-wheel’d chariot: from the face 
Of broad-traek’d earth they raised him on the car 
Variously wrought; then instantly the steed. 

Smote with the Manage, and 1 cach'd Olympus high.” — E lton. 

« 

Mars here, notwithstanding the line is buried by Ceyx with much ho- 
similes in his favour, cuts a ridicu- nour. 

lous figure; tines a* it were, carried Poor good Ceyx! he appears to 
home on a shut ier, like a maudlin of have been a very popular King, a 
the tii st water, half in love, and half ” beloved King,” a “ (citizen King,” 
in liquor. He is taken to Olympus, for he no sooner signifies an intention 
scarcely compos rwmttA, and thither to raise a monument to Cygn us, who 
M inert a follows hint, and probably was most probably a popular Pauder, 
her presence is some hiudoeuicc to a desperate Reformer, than “ a nu- 
his recovery. merous people” come forward and 

Hercules and Ceyx now strip subscribe, if not their money, their 
• Cyjjuus of his arms, retrace their names, to a mount mid pillar to him ; 
steps, and reach Trades. Cygirna but they reckoned without their 
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host. Not so, quoth Apollo, that 
will never do for the Protestant in- 
terest ; what, a monument, forsooth, 
to a fellow that lias rode rough-shod 
over all my sanctities, disregarded 
my honour and name, insulted and 
threatened my priests, annihilated 
. the sacred right of tithes, and fin 
rampaging aud rioting, and demo- 
lishing the very constitution and 
being of my church ! No, uo, that 
shall never stand. And Apollo is as 
good as his word, and sends in the 
river Anaurus, swollen with rain, 
over the work, and the monument of 
the scorner is 

“ Swept from the sight away.” — Elton. 

How vain is it for insignificant 
man to boast, “ exogi monument um 
.'ere pei-ennius!” How few dare 
say that, any more than “ This Bill 
shall be final !” A presumption 
against time, chance, and sovereign 
authority, the i/tse flu it of daring 
arrogance, clothing itself with per- 
petuity of power f Absurd conceit! 
Wo have seen derision rapidly suc- 
ceed adulation; a beloved king, or 

even a minister, made mouths at by 
those who “ would have given twen- 
ty, forty, fifty, an hundred ducats 
for his picture in little !” 

Nothing i'* eeitain, but that Piidc 
will full, and that lletrilmtion will 
overtake Tyranny. We may easily 
conceive a canting, ranting, roaring 
rabble, insisting on subscriptions and 
force Joans by brickbat and bludgeon, 
to raise a statue to their Pander or 
their Tool ; but where can they erect 
it, that it will be secure from them- 


selves, and secure of evpn a month’s 
glory ? Thames may not always de- 
Jight to keep “ between his banks,” 
and has of late shewn some symp- 
toms of flooding, and overflowing, 
and levelling. They may raise it of 
Parian marble, or, if the purity of 
that material is little to their taste, 
of more congenial brass, and soon 
the innovating caprice may dcligft 
to pull down the stone and the metal, 
and, in the prHe of “ cheap go- 
vernment,” raise a pillar to their 
favourite, of more humble preten- 
sions, though more exalted structure," 
in democratic imitation»of the ex- 
altation and mockery of Mordecai,— 
for “Thus shall it be done to the 
mail whom the King -People de- 
lighteth to honour !” 

We conclude our remarks on the 
Three Poems of Hesiod — 'The Works 
and Days, The Theogony, and the 
Shield of Hercules; and following 
the ancient through his different 
styles, the simple and moral, the 
sublime and ornamental, we have in 
a rambling way drawn our inferen- 
ces, political or otherwise. I*\»r be- 
sides delight arising from the poeti- 
cal fascination of these works of an- 
tiquity, we look for a solid good 
sense, “ more than meets the ear,” 
often concealed from a careless read- 
er, because it is not always sliewy 
and on the surface— yet excellent 
matter for reflection. Of Mr EltoiTs 
Translations, we give the preference 
to the Theogony. Cook’s is cer- 
tainly superseded, and we congratu- 
late the editor of the Classical Li- 
brarywon his judicious choice. 
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The two Great Parties into which 
the world is now divided, proceed 
on opposite principles, and must look 
for success to opposite states of the 
political atmosphere. The Revolu-*' 
tionists depend entirely on the ex- 
jd^eruent of passion; their force is 
derived from a highly- wrought state 
of public feeling ; fhey flourish and 
triumph in periods of tumult and dis- 
order, and decline and expire with 
the return of order ami peace. The 
Conservatives rest upon the promo- 
tion of interest; their influence de- 
pends upon the experienced bless- 
ings of a lenient and stable admini- 
stration ; they acquire, increased as- 
cendency with every addition to pub- 
lic happiness, and are precipitated 
into obloquy only by those calami- 
tous events which rouse tin 1 passions 
ami overwhelm the understanding ©f 
a whole people. The lirst fall into 
obscurity when mankind are pros- 
perous! and nations happy; the last 
when the passions are roused, and 
temporary excitement is purchased 
by lasting suffering. 

The English are at bottom, and 
when iu good humour, a lovai peo- 
ple. Their character in the coun- 
try, and at a distance from the con- 
tagion and bias of cities, is still the 
same, notwithstanding all the efforts 
of n i evolutionary press, and all the 
act?* of a desperate faction, whose ex- 
istence depended on the maintenance 
of revolutionary excitement. It took 
many years of oppression, ami the 
ascendency of a fanatical sect, to ob- 
literate the hereditMiy attachment to 
tin* throne in the time of ( mules 1.; 
and no sooner had his head fallen 
from the block, than the nation wa- 
kened as if from a hideous dream, 
and ivourued through all the gloom 
of the Commonwealth for the glo- 
rious morning of the Restoration, it 
required a period of protracted and 
hopeless suffering, coupled with a 
combination of pvents unparalleled 
in English history, to blind the peo- 
ple. during the Reform mania, and 
induce a departure from all the old- 
est and best established features of 
their character; and with the cessa- 
tion of the excitement produced by 
that vehement struggle, has been the 
decline of the revolutionary passion, 
and the evident decay of the influ- 


ence of the Revolutionary Party in 
every part of the empire- 

To advance and achieve fresh 
conquests— to overturn every thing 
which checks its progress, or re- 
strains its tupbition — to feed the po- 
pular mind by incessant excitement, 
and supply the decline of one pas- 
sion by the rousing of another, is the 
unvarying policy of the Revolution- 
ary Party in every age and part of the 
World, alike in domestic as foreign 
affairs. They do so, because they are 
aware, that the moment the passions 
cool, and the usual cares and inte- 
rests of life regain their influence, 
their ascendency is at an end, and 
the rule of justice and stability be- 
gins. With breathless haste, there- 
fore, and indefatigable activity, they 
incessantly urge on the work of de- 
struction ; daily feeding the public 
mind with new project**, and keep- 
ing alh e revolutionary hopes by fresh 
plans of innovation, until the misery 
produced by such changes is so ex- 
cessive as to diive the people into 
open levolt, and overturn, in a few 
months, the institutions and the wotk 
of centuries. With every patw in 
the wink of destruction, their influ- 
ence declines, and tlun soon find that 
they can maintain their place at the 
helm onl \ by constantly keeping up 
the prev idling excitement, and un- 
dermining successively all the insti- 
tutions oil which the welfare and 
happiness of society depends. 

I list his incessant eras ingaftei fresh 
excitation, and The consequent rnves- 
silv foi the destruction of new rind 
mote venerable institutions during 
the progress of revolution, which inva- 
riably ex poses it-* early leaders lo ob- 
loquy and persecution dui iiigiLs later 
progress, ami too often domns'theni 
to expiate in exile, or on the scaffold, 
the ambition and the recklessness of 
their eat lier years. lln\ mg some re- 
mains of conscience left — being not 
thoroughly steeped iu the revolu- 
tionary cauldron, they hesitate at the 
ravages which are committed in their 
name ; they pause in the work of de- 
struction, and are instantly condemn- 
ed lo ignominy and execrations b}' 
those, who hailed with rapture, and 
followed with adulation, their early 
steps of innovation. Already thi 
change is clearly visible in the ceutr 
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of the revolutionary action. Guizot, 
Thiers, Gaaimir Perier, an chins whole 
party of the doctrinaires , are now 
condemned to a decree of hatred, 
and loaded with execration a,- which 
would appear incredible to those 
who recollect the public transport 
with which their conduct, in bring- 
ing about the overthrow of Charles 
Tenth, won received two j T ears ago. 
They are now hated and loaded widi 
curses, because they pause hi thes 
career of destruction— because they 
refuse to pull down any other insti- 
tutions in the state, or to break into 
aud revolutionize all the adjoining 
nations. The same progress has Gver 
been observed in the career of revo- 
lutions ; ‘ruid it forms one of the ne- 
ver-falling symptoms by which the 
existence ami duration of the malady 
is to he Ascertained. 

The "Whigs are well aware that 
the) have united at this, the second 
stage, of the revolutionary fe\ or, and 
tli.it their exi-teuce as n (tarty is in 
co.r.e<|iieuee at stake. With the pro- 
rogation of Fniliaiueiit, ami the in- 
tei mission in tin* work of destiue- 
tion, the energies of the nation have 
manifestly revived. The shock of 
war is no longer felt; the parties, 
exhausted with the contest, and for- 
cibly separated from each other, are 
enjoying a momentary repose, and 
sedulously endeav ouring to improve 
the breathing time thus afforded, to 
recruit their forces, strengthen their 
alliances, mid piepare lor the still 
more sei ious contests which are ap- 
pi Duelling. iJuiing the iiiln mission 
of the strife, the. industry and pros- 
perity of the rountrv has revived ; 
the di end of approaching spoliation 
is not so keenly felt ; the expendi- 
ture of the rich is not so ruinously 
contracted ; the employment of the 
poor not so i rueliy depressed ; ca- 
pital, emerging from its retreats, is 
beginning to vivify new underta- 
kings; and increased occupation to 
spread contentment and comfort 
aiming the poor. The revenue lias 

felt the change. Already the im- 
mense anil increasing deficit of the 
last two-years is diniiue-hing ; and 
the last quarter, instead of the con- 
stant and progressive fall which has 
beeu exhibited ever since the lie- 
form agitation commenced, shews 
an increase of above L.iion.oOO. All 
this, if it be veal, and not got up to 
serve a falling faction, is owing to 


one. cause , — an intermission in the 
work of 'destruction; a pause in the 
agitation of the. public mind; au in- 
terruption in the career of the Revo- 
lutionists ; aiula respite in the blows 
they level at all the institutions and 
interests of society. 

* With a return to the tranquillity 
and peace of ordinary life has been 
a tendency to rev ci t to the old af- 
fections and habL.s which bad so 
long fostered mi*’ t roU cted its pros- 
perity. The passions which have, so 
fiercely agitated the people, are, to 
a certain degree, stilled; the delu- 
sion which overspread the land is be- 
ginning to disappear; the jaundiced 
eye which beheld all the actions of 
tin* real friends of their country 
through a false medium, is recover- 
ing the steady gazo of former times. 
Awakening fioui a trance of two 
years’ duration, the peoplor.sk them- 
selves for what ti»e empire inis been 
so eiueily distracted, and passions 
ho fierce let loose upon society ? why 
discord and hatred have been intro- 
duced into tbe bosom of private fa- 
milies, and div h ions ami lends into 
tbe intercourse of social life. V why 
distrust and apprehension have been 
made to paralyse the rich, and jea- 
lous)- and envy to agitate the poor? 
why the glowing revenue of the 
empire lias been checked, and its 
increasing surplus converted into a 
v awning 'deficit v why industry lias 
been r-o long blighted, and talent 
ov crwliclmedi and \ it too subjected 
to revolutionary oppression ? They 
ask, whether the laws are better 
administered, or their liberties bet- 
ter secured? whether property is 
move sale, or institutions more sta- 
ble ? whether violence is move 
subdued, or viitue better protected, 
under the yielding and democratic 
administration of tin* AVhigs, than 
under tin* steady and protecting 
rules of the 'lories? They ask whe- 
ther the external relations of the em- 
pire have been preserved, aufl its. 
interests preserv t?d, and its honour 
upheld, since the ascendency of new 
anil democratic piincipbA* began? 
whether its vast# a ml unwieldy fo- 
reign possessions are in n prospe- 
rous state, and its colonial subjects 
contented arid happy ? whether the 
empire, is likely to Judd together for 
any period of time, or the hopes of 
the innovators to be realized from a 
total change of our external and in- 
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tcrnal policy ? When these ques- 
tions are asked, in a calm ana ra- 
tional spirit, apart from the tumult 
and agitation of democratic, ambi- 
tion, tne answer must prove fatal to 
the designs of the Revolutionists. 
They find that this great empire, 
formerly so firm and united, which 
once bade defiance to Europe in 
arms, and conquered the conqueror 
of the world, has bepn shaken to its 
centre, to -serve the purposes of 
party ambition ; that Ireland, under 
the change of system, has risen into 
a state of unparalleled confusion, 
and beconfe the prey of unbridled 
anarchy; that it is held by a mere 
nominal tenure by the British Go- 
vernment, aud acts as a dead weight 
on the energies of the empire ; that 
the West Indies are oil the verge of de- 
struction, distracted alike by the ex- 
travagant expectations of the slaves, 
and the unmeasured indignation of 
the planters; that revolutionary le- 
gislation has spread the flame to our 
Eastern empire, and thrown the isles 
of the Indian Ocean into open revolt ; 
that French ambition has recovered 
its ascendant in European politics, 
and its sway been extended to the 
Rhine and the Waal, and the fruits 
of an hundred victories been lost by 
two years of unmanly weakness and 
revolutionary coalition ; that our 
faithful allies have been assailed 
with unprincipled baseness, and our 
dearest interests sacrificed to party 
ambition, and the flag of England 
disgraced by an union with the 
standard of Marat and Robespiere. 
They find that all these calamities 
have been sustained, and these dan- 
gers incurred, for no other purpose 
but to maintain a faction in power; 
that the common wealth has been 
shaken to its foundation to uphold a 
weak and falling\dmiuistration; that 

they have let loose the passions of 
men because they could not sway 
their reason, and dissolved the bonds 
of tl?e empire, prevent their own 
incapable Government from falling 
to pieces. 

The Whigs know all this; they 
feel that they are 'fast declining in 
popularity, and rapidly descending 
into the gulf which awaits all the au- 
thors of unprincipled innovation. 
They see that their former adulators, 
the men who have fawned on them 
during their revolutionary career, 
and whom they have courted by 


every means in their power, are now 
their fiercest enemies. They behold 
Ireland, the first and chosen scene 
of revolutionary concession, spurn- 
ing them with unmeasured indigna- 
tion, and O’Connell — whom they res- 
cued from destruction, and placed at 
the head of all his brethren, and nar- 
rowly escaped making Attorney-ge- 
neral — addressing them in strains of 
unparalleled and seditious indigna- 
tion. They know that by the admis- 
sion of all parties, they cannot stand 
alone, but must coalesce with the 
declared Revolutionists, or be sup- 
planted by the steady band of the 
Conservatives. They behold the 
great interests of the empire rousing 
themselves against the further attack 
of innovation — they see Bristol yet 
smoking from the conflagration of 
the Revolutionists, calling on a steady 
Conservative to rescue it from de- 
struction — and Manchester arrayed 
in open opposition to the fury of the 
anarchists, and the Tower Hamlets 
responding to the cry of indignation 
which their tyrannical measures have* 
awakened in the West India inlands. 
They know that the counties of Eng- 
land and Scotland are aghast at the 
threatened change in the Corn Laws 
— that a great proportion of these 
will, in consequence, leturn Conser- 
vative members, and that the weight 
of the whole agricultural iu forest of 
the empire, so far as the Reform act 
allows it to lx* heard, will he united 
against their government. They 
know that Ireland is vnmiwuma 
against their measures — that Orange- 
men and Catholics, divided on every 
other subject, as far as the poles mo 

asunder, arc united on the single 
point of hatred of their administra- 
tion; and that, in whatever propor- 
tion Catholic and Protestant mem- 
bers will be combined in the new 
Parliament, hot one will be returned 
favourable to their government. They 
know that the Conservative Party in 
Scotland are making the utmost ex- 
ertions to resist the portentous ef- 
fect of those immense changes in 
their country winch literally" have 
amounted to revolution— that, whe- 
ther in the major 1 ty or the minority, 
their adherents are everywhere hard 
pressed; and that the agricultural 
interest, nil but unanimous in oppo- 
sition to their measures, are certain 
in many iustances of prevailing over 
the town rabble, whom the Reform 
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act purposely introduced to over- 
whelm their votes. All this the Mi- 
nisters know — they feel that since 
they threw themselves into the arms 
of the .Revolutionists, they have lost 
the confidence of all that respect 
able class who constituted the Ola 
Wiigs, and were not less hostile to 
their revolutionary measures than 
the most decided Conservative ; and 
that their support is now solely de- 
rived from the political unions, and 
the unprincipled agitators whose 
Fortune is dependant oil the conti- 
nuance of revolutionary passions. 
All this they know; they feel that 
they arc going the way of all the 
early leaders of revolutions; that, 
like the Girondists in the first, and 

the Doctrinaires in the second, 
French Revolution, they arc beco- 
ming the objects oF hatred to their 
former supporters, because they are 
subjected of not being inclined to 
go the utmost length in innovation ; 
and they begin to Fear that they are 
destined lo furnish another instance 
of the eternal truth, that revolutions 
necessarily swallow tip their own 
offspring, and that the first yeti ms 
of political changes are their earliest 
supporters. 

To in oid 'diipwrcck, now that 
they plainly see. the breakers ahead, 
they have resolved to plunge a step 
deeper in the revolutionary torrent, 
and awaken a new set of passions 
which may bear them afloat over 
the perils which await them. See- 
ing that, with the first dawn of a 
return of prosperity, the ancient af- 
fections and habits of the people are 
returning ; that the passions of a few 
years are beginning to subside, and 
the obligations of centuries to renew 
their influence ; that the interests of 
the. Inhuming classes are regaining 
their ascendant, and their passions 
subsiding after the acquisition of 
the object w hich excited them ; 
they see no chance of retaining their 
places, but by agaiu convulsing the 

empire, and setting the lower orders 
a second time in open hostility to 
the higher. For this purpose, and to 
counterbalance the terror at the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, which has 
struck so deep into the agricultural 
interest, they have brought forward 
two new measures, the natural con- 
sequence and first-fruits of the Re- 
form Bill — - Vote hy Ballot and 
Church Reform . These measures 


are not tabled by the political unions 
or the professed anarchists and re- 
volutionists ; they are not merely 
broached hy Mr Hume and Colonel 
Jones at their extravagant assem- 
blies ; they are ushered into the 
world under the authority of men 
of rank and talents, who Lave al- 
ready taken the lead in the vast in- 
novations which have already sha- 
ken the fabric o'* the empire. Lord 
John Russell has declared, that, 
“ though he is a decided enemy of 
the ballot, and although he is still of 
opinion that its consequences will 
realize all that its worst enemies 

f u'edictcd from its adoption, yet if 
ie is opposed as lie lias hitherto 
been by the landed interest, and 
Englishmen are brought to the poll 
by the influence of their landlords 
to vote against their conscience, fye 
will become a decided advocate for 
that measure.” In other words, he 
is quite satisfied that the ballot will 
demoralize and degrade the people; 
that it will introduce a system of 
subterfuge, perjury, and corruption, 
such as the ancient historians have 
described flowed from its adoption 
in Greece and Rome ; that it will 
provide impunity and concealment 
to ciime, without affording protec- 
tion to integrity or patriotism ; that 
it will degrade the national charac- 
ter. and endanger the national exist- 
ence ; but still, rather than retire 
from office, pud forego the satisfac- 
tion of anaying the tenantry against 
their landlords, and introducing into 
the fair realm of England the pas- 
sions and the desolation of Ireland, 
lie will support tlie introduction of 
that ruinous measure. Three years 
ago, any statesman who should have 
given vent to such a sentiment would 
have been consigned to perdition, 
amidst the execrations of alb man- 
kind ; but now it is put forth with 
unblushing effrontery, and praised 
to the skies as the most signal* indi- 
cation of v igour and capacity by the 
whole revolutionary press. Such is 
the fatal progress of innovation ; it 
undermines inei^s minds even more 
rapidly than it shakes the institu- 
tions of the state; accustoms them 
to reckless ambition and profligate 
love of power to such an extent 
among their supporters, as renders 
them insensible to tlie real deformi- 
ty of their conduct, and prepares 
the downfall of the whole fabric of 
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society by dissolving the moral feel- 

ings which alone* cement its part?. 

Nor in it only during the excite- 
ment. mul heat of a public* meeting 
that Mich sentiments are put forth 
by the leaders of the Movement 
Doctrines still more revolutionary 
are deliberately written by another 
nobleman, in the solitude of private* 
composition, and sent forth to the 
world as a guide ior the ignorant 
|nid excited multitude who are to 
support its advance. The confisca- 
tion of the Church, under the specious 
name of the correction of its abuses ; 
the robbery of the fundholder, under 
the name of a reduction of debt ; the 
utter ruin of the West Indies, under 
the name of immediate emancipation 

of the negroes; the commencement of 
revolutionary confiscation, under the 
name of an ascending property-tax ; 
the dcMne-tion of 'the national re- 
sources by abolishing the excise; 

are deliberately put forth by Lord 
Teynham, as objects to be imme- 
diately carried in Parliament by the 
summary method of exacting pledges 
for these object* from the members 
for the next Pniliament. Tin* fol- 
lowing points are recommended by 
his lordship as subjects, on which 
immediate pledges should he exud- 
ed from candidates for beats in the 
representation : — 

“ Til'. Wloctioft of tin • l‘ tin 

J) hi. 

“ Tia. fth\ lit i< til of Tt lilt’K, 

u The state id the Church Ihoperty, 
»rui the justice and ptopi'ety of its . 77 *h- 
catum tv ptoposts of lit*' Shite, 

“ 1 'ii' 1 (h.JiftnH vf/tli /S t 1st 'J’tlJt Ilf ton. 

44 .ia <i*ctinhn<} J'lvjH / lipTn .1 on ail 
property, vi-due and tangible, for the 
puipuM:* of the S:at<*. 

“ A cheap system of Government, ami 
of National Dtinict*. 

*‘ Ahttb.fi-n of Sit rey; freedom to our 
Colonies, iiuier u dome tic form of go- 
vernment of their own, and at their own 

cvpensM 

*“ A <-onnd Morif fury System, arid pir- 
ket hc<d' r in flu* trade of Hanking, 

“ Aliolhion of Homities and Mono- 
poly - <d fvciv description. 

“ A pi j m.» »! plntj of Ikiucation for the 
people, nnti no ‘Tarts >,/> ontf article con- 
nected with the < in ul itinn of knowhid<f(% 

“ A revision ot the CJnioii with Ire- 
land, and alteration* Hum cm, adopted to 
the spnit of the age, and the want* ot 
Ireland. 

44 A revision of the Free Trade Sy»- 
tem, in order to form an improved plan 


of Navigation Laws— the Palladium of 
the Seas ; that, of course, includes the 
Corn Laves. 

44 A new legal code of Cheap Justice, 
at the public expense, and little Oceanian 
for Ltnnjm . 

44 A Municipal System, founded on the 
Jaws of Allred and Ldward the Con- 
fessor.'* 

And the immediate confiscation of 
the property of the Church, with its 
application to the exigencies of the 
state, — exigencies which such a sys- 
tem of innovation will soon render 
abundautly pressing, — is recom- 
mended and enforced in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“ Can we, in such a condition of the 
civil polity of these two guut and im- 
proving nations, maintain 0111* extraordi- 
nary Church establishment — the cruel 
iiud oppressive system ot fillies — ihe loc- 
ks* (Mthedmls with their enoi wous 
wealthy appanage and endowment" — the 
mt miens Protestant church at Ireland, 
\vho"c sole use is the muting riche*, 
wild caithly dominion, for the mar run- 
nexiou*' of ihe MiniMer ol the da> ? Can 
we do all this in pi ace and quiet, in the 
face (4 the umvetsil feelings of men ? 
A I read) the case is decided. An finny 
ot ‘JMJ'OO men is nqitiniU' to collect the 
Tillies in Ireland; and what unity mil he 
able to collet thin in Kiajlaud Jtrt ipain 
hrnce :> I therefore, with all huiiiiJity, 

KUgeest. that it becomes the House id 
Lords to set the lir-t example id a gieaf 
improvement iri the aystem of the state, 

by Mending to the Commons a bill of ex- 
clusion of all reel siastteal pn *ohs from 
stats in the l jipet House. licligioti must 
be benefited by their exeJusion. ChiiHt 
and his Apostles never designed bishops 
as lawgivers lor men, but tell them 
humbly to tench the Jaw id Cod. Under 
all existing circumstances of this nation, 
the bishops omjht to be truly Impny to 
escape those vexatious und had feelings 
of the people toward* them, that must 
leMilt lrom the discussions on C’i.uicJi 
IL term that wi.l inevitably occupy l*«ir- 
lmimut in the next Mr.-sion." 

Such arc. the new and atrocious ob- 
jects which the partisans of Ministers 
are now [tutting forward to excite 
another tempest in the public mind, 
and keep them afloat for two yearn 
longer on the passions and insanity 
of the people. They begin with the 
property of the Church, as the French 
Revolutionists did in 1 780, and the 
Spanish Revolutionists in 1821 ; be- 
cause it is the most defenceless body 
in the state, and because, as its re- 
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venues are actually paid by the 
farmer*, it is natural to suppose that 
the prospect of its abolition will 
vehemently excite their passions, and 
for a time blind their judgment. 
A more absurd and mischievous in- 
novation, a more delusive and falla- 
cious benefit, never was suggested 
to deceive the public; hut what 
avail its falsehood, or ruinous con- 
sequences ? It will excite another 
tempest in the political world ; it 
may influence the returns in several 
counties ; and if so, it is of no import- 
ance in their estimation, though the 
downfall of religion and the utter 
demoralization of the people is the 
consequence. 

The, foundation on which a reli- 
gious establishment is rested, and 
which is worthy of the beneficent 
faith it is intended to perpetuate, is, 
that a certain portion of the land of 
the state should be set apart for the 
gratuitous religious instruction of the 
poor. We say gratuitous ; because 
nothing is more certain and suscep- 
tible of demonstration, than that the 
instruction of the people under ail 
established church is, in the strictest 
sense, gratuitous. This will appear 
absurd and parodoxicu! to those who 
declaim against the oppression of 
tithes, and the exactions of the clergy. 
Let them, if they have a particle of 
good faith in their bosoms, meet and 
answer the following argument. 

I'nder the present system, the 
fanner pays a certain sum to the 
clergyman in name of tithes, and 
another to the landlord in name of 
rent. The two taken together con- 
stitute the burden on the laud, and 
the consideration which the cultiva- 
tor pays for the use of the soil. 

if tithes increase, rent must pro- 
portionally fall; if they diminish, it 
miportionallv rises. Their total abo- 
ition would give no relief whatever 
to the farmer, because his rent would 
immediately vise by tbe whole 
amount of tbe sum thus remitted. 
The surplus produce of the soil 
wo»:M all find its way into the land- 
loul s pocket ; but the burdens on 


the cultivator would remain tbe same 
as before. This truth, abundantly 
obvious on principle, is placed be- 
yond a doubt by experience. The 
payments made in name of rent by 
the Scotch farmers considerably ex- 
ceed what are paid by tbe English 
for both rent and tithes; and the 
settlement of the tithe question two 
hundred years ago, by Charles I., to 
that country, I } laying them as a 
burden directly on the landowners, 
though it lias had many beneficial 
effects, has certainly added, rather 
than diminished, to tin; burdens of 
the farmers.* 

It is self-evident that the abolition 
of tithe, or the imposition of it as a 
burden on the landlord, to the ex- 
clusion of the farmer, must operate 
to the prejudice of the letter. Never 
was delusion so complete, as that 
which holds out, that if the tithes 
are abolished, the total amount of 
the payment avoided to the. clergy 
will be gained to the fanner. It will 
be gained to the landlord, and the 
landlord alone. Every practical man 
knows that it is a very different thing 
to settle accounts with a landlord 
and a rector ; with one haying a per- 
manent, and one possessing only a 
temporary or life interest in the soil. 
If therefore tithes are either abolish- 
ed, or laid as a burden directly on the 
landlords, the only consequeuce will 
be, that the tenth of tho produce will 
be more rigidly collected by the now 
than the old collector; and the last 
state of that man will be worse than 
the first. 

The institution of a church esta- 
blishment paid by tithes, therefore, 
is, strictly speaking, a provision for 
the gratuitous instruction of tbe poor, 
by a certain class of landholders. 
The holders of u tenth of the pro- 
duce are bound to furnish tUe poor 
with religious instruction gratis ; and 
they'do so in the strictest Bensc of 
tin? word, because the payments 
which the cultivators make in name 
of tithes to the clo/gy, they would at 
all events be compelled *to make to 
an equal or greater amount to tht*»r 


* It is calculated by Arthur Young* that in England the rent of land is a third of 
the produce of the soil, and the tithe is at an average, as collected by the clergy, a 
twentieth ; together, seven anil a half twentieths / whereas, in Scotland, where the 
whole payment is made to the landlord, the prnfits of the fanner were rated under 
the income-tux at the same as the rent of the landlord ; in other words, ten-twentuths 
of the whole produce. 
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landlords, though tithes were abo- 
lished. Under the present system, 
the Church are compelled, for a part 
of the rent of the land, to instruct 
the poor ; if the rent is wholly paid 
to a class who are not bound to 
afford, and will not afford that in- 
struction, they wall only have to pay 
the rent without getting any tiling in 
return. 

When the Revolutionists, therefore, 
propose the abolition of tithes, or 
their imposition as a fixed burden on 
the landlords, or their application to 
the service pf the state, they propose 
a measure, which, whatever may be 
said for it iu other respects, will 
most certainly give no ret irf what- 
ever to the cultivators of the soil. It 
may enrich the landlords at the ex- 
pense of the clergy ; the portion of 
the landed proprietors who do not 
work at the expense of that who do ; 
but it can afford no benefit to those 
who till the ground. Their condition 
will only be rendered more burden- 
Borne than before, because they will be 
placed in the hands of a rigid, instead 
of a comparatively indulgent body of 
proprietors, and compelled in addi- 
tion to maintain an ecclesiastical 
establishment for themselves out of 
the liard-carned fruits of their toil. 
And this is proposed by the pretend- 
ed friends of the poor, and the loud 
dedaimers in favour of public and 
gratuitous instruction. 

Whether the tithes a rp appropria- 
ted to the payment of the national 
debt, or simply extinguished, and 
consequently made a present of to 
the landlords, it is therefore as clear 
as any proposition in Euclid, that 
the cultivators will not only he in no 
degree benefited, but essentially in- 
jured. In either case, they will cease 
to receive religious instruction for 
the payments they make, and be 
forced to pay their pastors separate- 
ly, after paying more than the pre- 
sent, amount of their tithes to their 
landlords, who will do no tiling for 
their religious instruction whatever. 

Let Church Reform or spoliation, 
therefore, be rcstgfl on the real 
grounds for which it is desired ; Jet 
it be said that the insolvency of the 

state, the usual and inevitable conse- 
quence ol the march of revolution, 
renders it necessary here, as in 
France and Spain, to have recourse 
to the robbery of the Church and the 
poor; let it be said that the people 


are tired of making payments to land- 
ed proprietors who give them reli- 
gious instruction, and that they would 
rather pay them to those who make 
no return, either spiritual or tem- 
poral; let it be admitted, that the 
real object is to level religion, by 
extinguishing its property, because 
the Revolutionists feel that its pre- 
cepts and principles form a dis- 
agreeable restraint upon their antici- 
pated or perpetrated excesses. But 
let a due measure of indignation be 
reserved for those who delude the 
people by promising them benefit 
from a change from which they can 
receive nothing but loss; and veil 
the usual and often predicted consc- 
scquences of the march of revolu- 
tion, under a hypocritical and affect- 
ed regard for the interests of the 
poor. 

The usual march of revolutions, 
we have stated a hundred times, is 
for its earliest supporters to become 
the first victims of the furious poli- 
tical passions which they have exci- 
ted. We all recollect how long and 
earnestly the Edinburgh lletiew, 
since they abandoned the more phi- 
losophical and sagacious early prin- 
ciples of Lord Brougham and Mr 
Jeffrey, have laboured to excite the 
passions which have produced the 
recent overthrow of the constitution. 
Let us turn to the same work in its 
latest number for an exemplification 
of the consequences of such mea- 
sures. 

** It is, indeed, impossible to deny 
that the most dangerous, and, we may 
add, the most absurd doctrines, have of 
lute been preached to the working classes 
upon this point. They have been told 
that alt accumulation of capita! is a grie- 
vance to thorn, robbing them of their just 
rights; that every man has a title to that 
which he renders valuable by his labour; 
that the amount of his remuneration for 
his work must he ascertained, not by the 
competition in the market of labourers 
and employers, but by the personal wants 
and wishes of the former. Nor can it be 
denied that these doctrines, monstrous as 
they are, receive daily and practical sup- 
poit from the perverted principles on 
which, in most parts of England, the Poor 
Laws are administered. As the opinions 
we are referring to must, if acted upon, 
involve the litter destruction of society,— 
as they are equally futal to every form 
of government that can be conceived,- 
as they strike directly at the foundations 
upon which all communities of men, from 
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the most simple and limited to the largest 
and most complex, rest,— it is to be ex- 
pected that all who meddle with such 
discussions, either through the press, or 
as the members of societies meeting for 
political purposes, will feel the ubsolute 
necessity ot uniting to expose their peril- 
ous absurdity. I lard I y any one deserving 
of notice, it is supposed, can be found 
siding with the apostles of anarchy and 
burbarism, who would obliterate every 
vestige of civilisation, and restore society 
to the savage state, lint there is more 
ri^k ot ingenious and speculative men, or 
strong partisans, forgetting, — the one In 
the refinements of theory, and the other 
in the heats of political contention, — how 

difficult it 'tuny be to go a certain length 
in one it it action, and then stop short, if, 

tor instance, all Church property were 
confiscated, through dislike to the Esta- 
blishment, and suspicion of its illiberal 
piopensitics : — it, to curb the influence 
of the executive government, tlie taxes 
necessary for paying the interest of the 
debt were repealed ; — if, Irom jealou- 
sy of the Aristocracy, the accumulation 
of property in a few hands were direct- 
ly prohibited, und not merely discou- 
raged, — such measures being, but more 
especially the last two, manifest violations 
of the rights of property, would lead im- 
mediately to another step — the total de- 
struction of rbe Funds, und the establish- 
ment ol a mishnnm ol property — a point 
of wealth which no one should pass. But 
as those measures are akin to the fumble 
distribution of property,— if indeed they 
do not involve it, — how can they who 
have gone thus fur refuse to give the ar- 
tisans what they are taught, by some other 
theorists and other partisans, already to 
demand, a share of ull the capital of 
the country made productive by their la- 
bour ; — in other words, a general division 
of all property ? We rely on the return- 
ing good sense of those to whom we have 
alluded, — but, at all events, we rely on 
the good *enxe of the people themselves, 

lor an antidote to the subtile poison which 
lias of late years been spread through the 
community." * 

We were told during the discus- 
sion of the Reform Bill by all its 
supporters, and by none more stre- 
nuously than the Edinburgh Review, 
and the writers in that journal, both 
in and out of Parliament, that the 
measure would be final; that it would 
entirely satisfy the country ; that the 


people would now have perfect con- 
fidence in their representatives, and 
that universal tranquillity and con- 
tentment would follow its adoption. 
Lord John Russell in particular, and 
Lord Advocate Jeffrey, assigned this 
as the grand and decisive reason for 
reforming the House of Commons, 
that as at present constituted it had 
lost the confidence of the country; 
and that by enlarging the constitu- 
ency, that confidence would at once 
be restored. Let us turn to the same 
journal, the avowed organ of tlreir 
party, for a statement liowjar this 
prophecy is likely to be realized. 

“ It is to be observed in the next place, 
that the new system of representation 
will not have even a chance of working 

well, unless the people repose confidence 
iri it until they have given it a fair trial. 
There can hardly he any thing less rea- 
sonable than to see men who but yester- 
day proclaimed the Bill to be sufficient 
for all practical purposes, ctheady crying 
out for more uform t and even deriding 
the measure to which all their wishes 
were bounded, as little lietfci than a mock- 
ery. They are thus utilising the scorn- 
ful und spitful predictions of its worst 
enemies. That there may be some things 
in it which will demand revision; — thut 
it may in a lew particulars require to be 
curried further, is possible ; — nay, it may 
be that much more is wanting — that a 
new system will be required— that the 
Bill is wholly iie-ufTuient, and that all 
men have been mistaken in their hopes 
ol its efficacy. Experience may show all 
this, and may make it wist* to abandon it 
and try another chance ; hut so may ex- 
perience show that the old system was 
iur better, and induce us to wish we had 
it again ; and it would be just as rational 
to attempt its repeal for the purpose of 
restoring the rotten burghs, as it is, be- 
foie any time 1ms been allowed, and any 
trial made, to insist upon changing and 
extending it. 9 

“ Again, to give the Reform fair play, 
confidence must be placed by the people 
in those whom they shall choose to repre- 
sent them. In immy places an extreme 
jealousy and suspicion appears to exist on 
the part of the electors, leading them to 
exuct Fledges from the candidates upon 
a variety of important questions. Now 
although it seems absurd to contend that 
the opinions of the candidate ought not 
to be frankly stated upon all the subjects 


Edinburgh Review, October lb32, No. CXI. p. 259. 
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in which his vo istituents feel interested, 
yet this explanation is any thing rather 
than giving a pledge binding at all events 
and in all circumstances. There ought to 
be a general coincidence of opinion be- 
tween the electors and their representa- 
tives : this seems to be implied in the 
very nature of representation ; but when 
n member is deputed to act lor his con- 
stituents, he is to judge on each case, and 
to exercise a discretion for their interest, 
and that, of the community at large. lie 
may alter the opinions formerly held ami 
declared by him to his constituents; and 
he may justly act upon that change, be- 
lieving that if they were aware of all he 
now knows and secs, they would also vary 
their opinion. To send a man into Par- 
liament fettered by pledges, is neither 
more nor less than to prevent him fio.n 
discharging his duty of consulting for the 
public good. It is utterly destructive of 
all deliberation ; it is in fact deciding be- 
fore-band, and in the dark, how the deci- 
sion ol a question shall be g : .ven when it 

is discussed ; and among other absurdities 

it involves this glaring one, that it ren- 
ders the discussion wholly nugatory.’ * 

We all recollect the servile adula- 
tion paid by Ministers to the Politi- 
cal Fnions during the Reform con- 
test, and the thanks publicly convey- 
ed by Lord John Uusm*11 to Mr Att- 
wood, and bis nifty rtf J .>(1,000 legis- 
lators at the Birmingham political 
meeting. Having thus, lor their own 
party purpose, called these danger- 
ous societies into existence; having 
truckled to them orf every occasion 
during the discussion, and adopted 
many things at their dictation against 
their own recorded judgment, let us 
see in what terms they now apeak of 
their new and deariy beloved auxi- 
liaries after they have answered their 
purpose, by carrying them through 
the perils of Reform. 

‘•The appearance of a disposition in 
some quartos to con none the associa- 
tions which the late struggles produced, 
is tfo be regarded as indicating a disre- 
gitid of the true principles ot representa- 
tive government* That the people, how- 
ever woM represented, ought always to 
keep an attentive qye upon the proceed- 
ing* ol P.u hauteur, tmd especially of their 
Oivn lions', is readily admitted. That 
upon great questions they ought occa- 
sionally to interpo.se their opinion, and 


communicate freely upon them with their 
representatives, cannot for u moment be 
denied. Rut this is very different, from 
a regular system of associations, introdu- 
ced for the purpose of discussing all 
questions, and assembling at stated pe- 
riods to debate and decide on those very 
matters, the discussion and determination 
of which hud just been committed to the 
body chosen for that special purpose. U 
is quite manifest that the establishing of 
such a system is the object which some 
have in contemplation at the piesent 
time. Not sitisfied with having u Par- 
liament elected to carry on the business 
ot legislation, and to watch the conduct 
of the executive government, they think 
it necessary also to have meetings ot the 
electors lor the same purposes. The 
principal delegates his functions to uu 
agent j but continues to act himself. The 
people arc to chorne men to deliberate 
tor them ; hut they arc also to deliberate 
for themselves, as it ilu-y lmd made no 
Mich choice. Can any thing result from 
thi* double action but conflict and cunlu* 
felon ? Is it not wholly inconsistent with 
the veiy nut me ami tuitdameutal pi inn- 
pie ol leprescntritive gm eminent i This 
grand irnju memento! uivihrn polity lests 
until cly upon one assumption— that the 
people are loo numerous and too much 
di-tiaered with then* oidihury occupa- 
tions. to carry on me business ol the 
state in public assemblies. Wen* it not 
so, unquestionably time are many advan- 
tages m allowing every man to hunsiiet 
his own business mid sivc the co*t and 
the lisk of tuiifing a deputy. Uul large 
multitudes being unfit by their mere num- 
bers lor acting as deliberate bodies, even 
il they had the time urui inform Atiou re- 
quired, experience has taught u* that the 
vvi'.er rotii.se is to *elert u smaller num- 
ber of persons deserving ot ronhdeiiiT, 
and delegate to them the duties of go- 
vernment. Sure!> il wants no argument 
to prow, that »r, notwithstanding thi> 
delegation, t!»t k eleeiois are to embody 
theinseivt-.., uud carry on the u flairs of 
the nation, as )ar at least as discussion 
g>es, but discussion coupled with pe- 
rcmp'oiy communications of the result 
to the member*, there was little occa- 
sion for going through the ceremony of 
election, H f 

From these and other passages in 
the same article iu this journal, it is 
evident that the authors of the Re- 
form Bill are perfectly aware of iu 
perilous consequences, uud that they 


Edinburgh Review, October 16-32. No. CXI. p. 255, f Ibid, p. 250, 
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urged it forward, well knowing that 
it would placet iu imminent hazard 
the whole institutions of the empire. 
Indeed it is impossible that men of 
education, and acquainted with his- 
tory, whatever they may advance in 
public for party purposes, can in 
private entertain different opinions 
on the subject. Aud yet do these 
men, — knowing the risk, seeing the 
peril, well aware that they are en- 
dangering the whole institutions of 
society, running the chance of ex- 
tinguishing English civilisation all 
over the world, and dismembering 
this great aud beneficent empire, — re- 
solutely persevere in the same reck- 
less course, and deliberately com- 
mence the excitation of revolution- 
ary passions on a fresh set of sub- 
jects, merely heeause they see that 
the returning good sense of the coun- 
try, if not overwhelmed by popular 
vehemence, will speedily drive them 
from the helm. With truth did l)r 
Johnson say, that of all the engines 
for the destruction of public morality, 
party ambition is the most effectual. 

The recent registration of voters 
in the counties mid cities of this part 
of the empire, lias afforded the best 
proof of the practical working of the 
Hill, and gives the most complete de- 
monstration of the truth of the princi- 
ples on the subject which we hai e so 
long and so strenuously supported. 
We are not aware that a single ob- 
servation we made on the practical 
effect of the change 1ms not been 
verified by the event; and expe- 
rience 1ms now' proved in what re- 
spects it is dangerous, wlmt it con- 
tains that is beneficial, and in what 
particulars it is susceptible of im- 
provement. 

The first grand evil iu the Reform 
Act, as was long ago predicted by its 
opponents, is the amalgamation of 
the feuars in towns or villages with 
the county voters, in such numbers, 
as in all cases to endanger, iu many 
t*overwhehn,thc rural constituency. 
This is an evil of the very first mag- 
nitude. ; it is fraught with injurious 
consequences to both sets of elec- 
tors, and it will produce effects so 
painful and injurious, as erelong 
must lead to its amendment, if the 
whole institutions of society arc not 
swallowed up by its effect-. 

As the law now stands, the voters 
for the counties are composed, gene- 


rally speaking, of four classes of per- 
sons:— I. The landed proprietors; 
2. The tenants on liferents, or long 
leases, having a L.10 or L 60 inte- 
rest in their farms; 3. Those paying 
a rent of L.50 a-year, though with- 
out any lease; 4. The feuars or 
owners of houses worth L.10 a-year 
in the towns and villages within its 
bounds. 

The two last ciusses are so ex- 
tremely numerous in general, in 
comparison with the two former, 
that the contest for the representa- 
tion mainly lies between thfm. Ac- 
cording as the county is agricultural 
or manufacturing, the, return is like- 
ly to be influenced by one or other 
of tlieae bodies of men ; but in ei- 
ther case the. Minority are totally 
vnri presented This is the neces- 
sary consequence of blending toge- 
ther for one member two different 
Hasses of men , who not only have 
no feeling or interest in common, 
but whose interests are, or are sup- 
posed to be, adverse to each other. 
it N impossible to suppose that the 
member who is elected by one of 
these classes, in opposition to the 
utmost efforts of the other, is to re- 
tain any warm sympathy for their 
wishes or interests; or that lie is to 
attend to the desires of the minori- 
ty, who strove to reject, instead of 
the majority who secured his elec- 
tion. Thu* the result, must be, that 
the minority, .whether agricultural 
or manufacturing, will timl itself un- 
rcprcHcutcd ; and the dissatisfac- 
tion thence arising to men who were 
told that their interests were all to 
be attended to in the legislature, 
cannot fail to be extreme. 

In every county in Scotland, this 
injurious e fleet, from the massing to- 
gether of two bodies of electors, 
whose interests and wishes are so 
diametrically opposite, has been, and 
will be experienced. Every where 
there arc a tew Whig proprietors, 
who arc, either from family habits 
or party ambition, attached to the 
Movement side, and their •tenantry 
of course vote wiUi them. To them 
is to*j>c added almost the whole of 
that numerous class, the insolvent 
and labouring landlords, who do not, 
in the nineteenth century, belie the 
saying of Sallust, that that descrip- 
tion of persons are always attached 
to the principles of revolution. All 
who are excluded from society, or 
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viewed with a jealous eye bjahofie 
who take the lead in it, either from 
personal delinquency or unfortunate 
connexions, belong $<> the same party. 
Is a man sequestrated, bankrupt, or 
under trust ? He is hlceen Reformer, 
and all his tenantry swell the ranks 
of the Movement faction. Is he of 
dissolute or abandoned habits ? Me 
is closely linked with the same fac- 
tion, and sets all the virtue of the 
country at defiauce. Has lie formed 
some unhappy connexion which ex- 
cludes him from society, or is lie 
scut to n Coventry from suspicious 
or disgraceful private conduct? He 
is a most furious Reformer, sees 
clearly the necessity of getting quit 
oF all the distinctions which now 
divide (society, and is indefatigable 
in his endeavours to induce his ten- 
antry to support the same liberal 
system. Persons in these labouring 
circumstances, or branded with these 
marks of opprobrium, form a power- 
ful addition in every county to the. 
selfish crew of ministerial or popu- 
lar adulators, who flatter alternately 
the depositaries of power in Downing 
♦Street, and the leaders of faction 
among the rabble, and how with 
equal servility, for party purposes, 
to the rtfltu* instmitts tyranni , and 
civiu/n ardor prrtva juht:dmtn, If to 
these we- add a few, a n n/ few, ho- 
nest and sincere old Whigs, who are 
deluded by the revolutionary cla- 
mour into an acquiescence in mea- 
sures which none would so vehe- 
mently have condemned as tin* lead- 
ers of their own party, prior to the 
recent conversions, we have the com- 
position of the whole Ministerial 
Party in this country as it at present 
stands, placed before our eyes. It is 
highly to the honour of the landed 
proprietors and farmers of Scotland, 
that* in these trying times, when so 
many causes have conspired to shake 
the political steadiness of all classes — 
wh* n not onlv popular adulation, but 
Ministerial fut our, have rewarded a 
desertion from, the paths of duty, 
and,by arombination unparalleled in 
the history of E^giaud, the praises 
of the democratic press, combined 
with the temptations of emolument 
and ambition, to induce a conversion 
to the Revolutionary Party, so few 
have proved unfaithful to their coun- 
try, and that the majority, the great 
mqjoritg> of all the agiicultural vo- 
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ters, will support a candidate in the 

Conservative interest. 

We say this deliberately, and from 
accurate information, albeit well in- 
formed in regard to the state of the 
contests which now rage with so 
much fierceness in every county al- 
most of Scotland, arid not ignorant 
of the large majority which, upon the 
whole, the Whigs will obtain in this 
completely revolutionized part of the 
empire. They will obtain a majori- 
ty, it is to be feared, in the counties, 
from the democraticai and revolu- 
tionary principles of the Reform Act, 
in opposition not only to almost all 
the respectability and property which 
they contain, but to all their intelli- 
gence and education. They will ob- 
tain a majority in the boroughs, by 
trampling under foot nine-tenths of 
the property, and nineteen-twen- 
tieths of the education and know- 
ledge, which are assembled in those 
depositories of industry and talent. 
Rut they could have obtained a ina- 
joiiiy in no other way, and would 
Jih\c been evciv where routed with 
disgrace, iu a constituency constitu- 
ted with the least regard to proper- 
ty, Knowledge, or respectability. 

The simple causes which, in op- 
position to (inch forces, will pi o<]uce 

this result, are the introduction of 
tins ten-pound tenants in towns, and 
the ten-pound owners of houses in 
the eounu y. From the very first, wo 
denounced these as the revolution- 
ary parts of the Rill, and as likely to 
bring about an overturn of the whole 
fabiic of society ; and, from the very 
first, they were pounced upon by 
the Democratic Party as the im- 
mense boons which would ultimate- 
ly render them omnipotent in the 
State, and render the settlement of 
the Government upon a republican 
basis certain. Rut much as we ex- 
pected of evil from these revolu- 
tionary clauses, their practical ope- 
ration lias exceeded all that we could 
have conceived. 

The Whigs have all the nobleman 
in Scotland who look for promotion 
or office from their administration ; 
they have all the gentlemen who ex- 
pect fagot peerages, and are willing 
to purchase their coronets by the sale 
of their country ; they have almost 
all the bankrupts and insolvents 
among the landed proprietors ; they 
have ail who have married their mis- 
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tresses, or who have bren excluded 
from society from their misdeeds; 
and the tenantry of these persons all 
go along with them ; hut those 
classes, taken together, constitute, 
to their honour lie it spoken, but a 
small minority of the lauded interest 
of the country. The great majority 
of the runt) voters would every 
where return a Conservative mem- 
ber, in spite of the united efVortH of 
all the Whigs, time-servers, syco- 
phants, insolvents, and abandoned 
characters of the kingdom, if it were 
not for the powerful support which 
their opponents receive from the 
owners of L.IO houses in the villages. 
It is that numerous and democrati- 
cal class, who every where oppose, 
ami in many outnumber, the agi icul- 
tural interests, and will render a 
majority of the county lepresenta- 
tivesot Scotland, not the representa- 
tiv es of its tanners, its shepherds, or 
its landowners, but of its weavers, 
its alehouse-keepers, and manufac- 
turers. 

Look at Mid-Lothian, where the 
contest between Mr (ieoree Cleik 

and Sir Joint Daltwmple has long 
been carried on \v itli much hi enness. 
AH tfh janmt s, evcoptiiu those on 
tin* estates of sii John himself, audliis 
coadjutor, Sit ,l. CibsoiM 'iaig, M 

the minist(*r lor Scotland, Lord Rose- 
bery, and one or t w o oilier \\ big pi o- 
prietors anxiously looking foi oiliee 
or tit will Mtppoi I Sir Geo rge. 
Who, then, constitute tin* consider- 
able minority who snppoit the \\ big 
candidate in that county ? The own- 
ers of L.IO houses in Mideahler, 
Fchohnnk, Juniper Careen, Slatefoid, 
Dalkeith, Penicuik, and the sn!mr!»s 
of F.dinlmrgh and Leith beyond the 
limits of those borouLdis. \\ bo w illi- 
Htsmd thi fanners ol llerw ii k shire, 
all bill iHianinious in favour of the 

Maitland family V The Radicals in 
Coldstream, Aytoun, Dunse, and the 
oilier v illages of that opulent district* 
Lord John Scott will carry the 
county of Roxburgh, only because 
its farmers arc more numerous than 
the weavers of Hawick, the fctiars of 
Melrose, ami the Radicals of St Bos- 
well's Croon, those Reformers who 
arc doomed to a disgraceful celebri- 
ty, and arc destined to bear the exe- 
crations of ages, for having hissed 
the dying Sir Walter Scott. Should 
Admiral Fleming heat Mr Forbes of 
Callcudar, in Stirlingshire, it will not 


be the victory of the WJiigs in that 
county over the Tories, but of its 
manufacturers over its cultivators, 
nine-tenths of whom are in favour 
of the Conservative candidate ; and 
the gallant Admiral will not repre- 
sent the farmers and landowners of 
Stirlingshire, but theiiailersof Camp- 
ion, the carpet - inanufaetnrcrR of 
Bannockburn, the wont pro of St Ni- 
niauB, and the iron forgers of Car- 
ron. All the wealth of the Bread- 
nlbane family, all the vast estates of 
Tayinoiith, could not hav o enabled 
Lord Ormelie to maintain c o close a 
contest in Perthshire with Sir George 
Murray, if it had not been for the 
vociferous support of the Radical 
L. 10 houseowners of Dunblane, 
Crieff’, Cupar, Dunkeld, Bhiirgovv- 
rie, and the mnncroin* villages of 
that great county. 

Forfarshire is to fall uncontested 
into the jaws ot the W big'*, not be- 
cause a majority of its landed pro- 
prietors and farmers are not keen 
Conservatives, notwithstanding all 
the iniluencc of the Pauinure family, 
but because its villages and Mnall 
towns, abounding in sail and canvass 
manufactures, contain ‘urh a mass 
of L.IO boijseownets as will render 
doubtful all their exertions. Clack- 
mannanshire would to a eeitainty 
return Mr Bruce, the Tory candidate, 
weie not the tenantry of tin* comity 
neaiiv outvoted by the Radicals of 
Dollar, the gl.is'.-blovv ei s of Alloa, 
and the distillers of Kincardine. In 
Kincardineshire, the whole landed 
piopiietor* and fnrmcis of the 
Mearns without our ttvt jrfion, sup- 
poifc the Tory General Aihuthuot; 
but though they have a decided ma- 
jority, they have had a stout battle 
to maintain with tbe radical house- 
owners of Stonehaven, Lauience- 
kiik, Fettercairn, and the other vil- 
lages at the loot of the Grampftns. 
Almost all the landowners and farm- 
ers of Abeuleenshire, with the usual 
deduction of expectants of office, in- 
solvents, and reprobates, with their 
tenautry,are keen sujfporters of Cap- 
tain Gordon ; but though the victory 
of the good cause dn that county is 
secu^j*. it required no small array of 
right thinking tenantry to outnum- 
ber tbe weavers of Iluntly, the shoe- 
makers of Turriff’, the fishermen of 
Fraserburgh, and the whisky-dealer* 
of Ohl Meldrum. Lanai k shire and 

Renfrewshire will return Whig rc- 
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presen tati vos, not because the mat 
majority of the landowners and far- 
mers of those comities, notwith- 
hUmding the influence of the Hamil- 
ton and Shaw Stewart families, are 
not decided Conservatives, but be- 
cause the Radical houseowners and 
weavers in their numerous villages, 
and the manufacturing interest so 
strongly established in their bounds, 
render the utmost efforts of tho 
agricultural party of doubtful suc- 
cess. Tim whole farmers and land- 
owners of Selkirkshire, with the ex- 
ception of tho tenants of Mr IVingle 
of Hauling, the Whig candidate, are- 
in favour of 31 r Pringle of \\ hyt- 
hank, tho present member; but they 
arc hard pressed by the went era of 
Galashiels and the “ Souters of Sel- 
kirk, n men resting entirely ou the 
manufacturing interest. It is the 
same in every other county of Scot- 
land; every where the great majo- 
rity of the landowners and farmers 
is on the Conservative side, and the 
revolutionary candidate is supported 
by the four classes of Whig expert- 
mi Iff, ministerial sycophants, insol- 
vents, and reprobates, with their ten- 
antry, aided by the numerous body 
of L.IU feuars or houseowners in the 
manufacturing villages within their 
bounds. 4 

One thing is universally observa- 
ble, and forms n singular and charac- 
teristic sign of the times. The whole 
clergy ot the Established ( him-h in 
•Scotland, with the, numerous and 
important body of parochial school- 
masters, are on the Conservative 
side; and to them may be added the 
humble- but respectable episcopa- 
lians of the Scottish communion. 
On the other hand, almost t hr* whole 
dissenting clergy, dazzled already by 
the spoil of tho Church, are in the 
revolutionary interest. 3Ve have 
becu told, till we were absolutely 
deafened by the sound, by the W higs, 
that the parochial clergy of Scotland 
were the most useful and respectable 
body of religious teaehms iu the 
world, and that its parish school- 
masters* were the. source of all its 
prosperity, wealth, and national vir- 
tue. jSow, however, that they are 


found in opposition to the march of 
revolution, they are stigmatized by 
the same men, as a set of obstinate 
or sycophantish bigots, merely be- 
cause they have the courage to resist 
a departure from all that has hither- 
to constituted the glory of this coun- 
try, all that the Whigs formerly most 
praised, and the independence to re- 
sist the allurements, to the seduc- 
tions of which they so long held it 
the greatest disgrace to yield. 

This state of the county represen- 
tation of Scotland is fraught with 
evils of tho most serious kind, and 
which must produce such heart- 
burnings and discontent as 'never be- 
fore were experienced in that coun- 
try, even if it does not, as is most- 
probable, contribute to land the na- 
tion in all the horrors of revolution. 
K very where the counties are di\ ided 
into the manufacturing ami agricul- 
tural inteiest, the town and the coun- 
try, and hy the fatal admission of 
L.lu houseowners, the majority in 
a great proportion of the counties 
is given to tho towns. A set of elee- 
Ioik who tic? t only have nothing in 
common with the agriculturists,' but 
whose interests are, or arc supposed 
to be, decidedly adverse to them, 
bare acquired in a vnnjotity of the 
counties of Scotland the uncontrolled 
return vX county members, Thuagri- 
cultuiists will find their interests not 
only not supported, but actually oj/- 
po*ntt t hy the single representative 
whom they send to Parliament. This 
is a state of things fraught with great 
and lasting evil. 3Ve early anticipa- 
ted it from the Reform Rill ; we 
clearly pointed it out again and again 

to our readers; but all our warnings 
were disregarded, the Rill was car- 
ried, and now the counties whose 
supuieiio*.>,<>r support gave that great 
victory to tin? Revolutionists, will 
have the satisfaction of seeing their 
representative gft to Parliament pled- 
ged to such a modification of the 
Corn Lawn urn will reduce the ngri- 
cultuie of the island to ruin. 

This evil is not so strongly felt in 
England, because, ns each county 
there returns two, and some of them 
three or four members, the agricul- 


* We owe oar Southern renders some apology for these details of parish business 
i— but we know tha* they will forgive us. Noting which elucidate* the working of 
the Reform Act is foreign u» the interests cl any part vt the empire, W< uid that 

W0 possessed equally minute accounts of Its working in Knglurid and Ireland v 
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tural anti manufacturing interests can 
each find one or two members to 
support them in Parliament, and thus 
neither is exposed to the painful 
feeling of having a representative 
there who is adverse to their inte- 
rests, But in Scotland, where each 
county only returns one representa- } 
tive, it is felt without the slightest 
modification, it is impossible to sup- 
pose that the sitting member will be 
favourably inclined to the minority, 
whether manufacturing or agricul- 
tural, whether urban or rural, who t 
have done every thing in their power 
to exclude him. If he leant to their 
side, he would inevitably forfeit the 
confidence of the majority who secu- 
red his election, and to conciliate 
his enemies, lose his friends. Thus 
the practical result will be, that mi- 
"norittert in the British Parliament, 
so far at least as Scotland is concern- 
ed, will be unrepresented; the very 
circumstance which all foreigners 
have described as the source of ruin 
in their representative systems, and 
that whose absence constituted the 
main strength of the old lb itish con- 
stitution. 

The mode in which the value in 
these ten-pound houses in the coun- 
ties is allowed to be proved under 
the act, is another evil of the most 
serious kind in the actual working of 
the act. As the case now stands, 
the value may hi" proved not only by 
payment of rent, taxes. Or paiisb 
rates, but by the valuations of per- 
sons employed by the respective 
candidates, or the opinions of neigh- 
bours as to their probable value. 
The consequence is, that in the Radi- 
cal villages, almost every household- 
er claims a vote, and he supports his 
claim by getting two partisan valua- 
tor, paid by the Reform candidate, 
to swear that the houses are all 

worth that sum, which is confirmed 
by the claimants mutually declaring 
tlpitthey consider their houses as of 
that value. In making out this value 
nothing is omitted j a hole not four 
feet square is called a closet, a 
closet a room, and every thing, the 
cellar, the cart-shed, even the nccu f- 
sary and the dunffpit,have a v alue put 
upon them. lu this way an old ruckle 
of stones, not worth three pounds 
a-year, is dignified with the name 
of a T>. 1 0 house ; and it is generally iu 
vain that the opposite candidate gets 

valuators who reduce the value very 


far indeed below that sum ; the judge 
in dubio leans for admission, on the 
principle of liberally interpreting the 
Act in favour of the claimants ; or, 
if there is any hesitation, some offi- 
cious Radical neighbour is generally 
a hand, who, in consideration of a , 
similar good deed to him when his 
own claim comes to be discussed, 
has no hesitation in swearing that 
the subject in question is worth 
L.10. Thus from a village inhabited 
only by Radical manufacturers, all of 
whom together are not worth L.jOOO, 
there frequently come up forty or 
fifty electors ardently devoted to the 
revolutionary side; and half-a-dozen 
such villages are sufficient to out- 
vote the tenantry and proprietors of 
a great county possessing a thousand 
times the wealth, and ten thousand 
times the intelligence, capacity, and 
virtue. 

The system of valuing the 1*. 10 
houses, and bunging up valuators and 
neighbours to support the claims of 
the different houseowners, how small 
soever the real worth of the property 
may he, threatens completely to demo- 
ralize ou peasantry, and extinguish al- 
together the sanctity of anoath, which 
hitherto has had so powerful an effect 
on the Scottish character. Valuators 
are brought, up to the registration dis- 
tricts like heavy artillery ; neighbours 
like fioldpieccs to support their fire. 
The contest becomes a mere dis- 
charge of* oatli against oath ; the spi- 
rit of party gains yrqboth sides, and on 
both in the end is truth equally dis- 
regarded in the fierce contest for 
victory. The value of each house 
whichwnsudiiiittcd or rejected, forms 
the. subject of discussion among the 
neighbours for months before and 
after the decision on the claims; and 
the people become habituated to the 
idea, that, by merely swallowing an 

oath, and sticking up to the* value, 
political power, with all its tempta- 
tions and seductions, may be libe- 
rally acquired by a district. If this 
system is continued year after year 
in the correction of the register#, it 
is easy to foresee, that the ^demo- 
ralizing e fleet of cu&tpm-house oaths 
will biyjxtended from the precincts 
of the xhatom-house to the whole 
community. 

The result of the act in the consti- 
tuency of boroughs is not more con- 
solatory, and amply verifies our worst 

prognostics in regard to the real ten. 
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dency of the final mA healing mea- 
sure. The great bulk of intelligence 
and property of the cities is found 
on one side — the majority of num- 
bers on the other. The Weight of 
property, educatiop, rank, and cha- 
racter, all lies on one -side— that of 
numbers, vociferation, fal s ood, and 
abuse* on the other; and in periods 
of revolutionary excitement, it is 
not difficult toforgjcll to which the 
victory, for the present at least, will 
incline. Mr Bbiii*, we are confident 
will siicceed in Edinburgh, because 
bis voter# will comprise ninoteen- 
t wen tilths of the property and cdu* 
cation of the city; and their cpn- 
duct in supporting him they have 
done, cannot fail in having a great 
effect upon all those whom adula- 
tion to Ministers, or revolutionary ex- 
citement, have Vto tcom pi etely blind- 
ed; and he will ' succeed in conse- 
quence of efforts which cannot of- 
ten be rcppgtcd : but in too many 
other boroughs of Scotland, it will 
be proved, by the returns, how fatal a 
preponderance the Reform Act has 
given to indigent number^ over in- 
telligent virtue and independent pro- 
perly. 

One peculiarity in the Rill, now 
that its practical operation Jhat* been 
felt, is peculiarly wprthy of atton- 
, tion.. Tenants in towns are admit- 
ted who pay only L.lu of rent, and 
that in the greater cities amounts to 
an admission of the most democratic 
and dangerous class in t heroin mu- 
ni ty. Tenants in the country rim. 
only admitted when they pay L.o<» 
a- year of rent, unless they possess a 
Jj.10 intcrcHt^Qod are classed with 

proprietors. ;Wliat is the .reason of 
this4ifierw^||^ Is it that farmers in 
the counti-y/^Si' their horses, their 
cattlo, their ploughs, and their atoek- 
j rig, haw; so much less property than 
tenants in town, v ho are rarely nos* , 
scssed of any tliipg whatever ? The 
reverse is notoriously the case. A 
farmer who pays L.10 a-year of rent, 
is generally worth much more pro- 
perty than u lodger in town who 
because he has a farm to 
, Cultivate, requiring stocking, which 
the other has not. Is it because the 
urban tenant is so much Yu ore en- 
lightened Si real or practical know* 
ledge, or bo greatly superior to his 
.nifar compeer in solidity of charac- 
or extent of information ? What 

^o^arison can a L,10 lodger in 


town, whose time la, divided between 
turning a spindle or sharpening a 
pin’s point, and drinking whisky or 
reading the democratic press, bear 
with a farmer in the country, obliged 
to vary his occupation with tbe sea- 
sons of the year, and necessarily in- 
formed on a great variety of practical 
subjects ? Is it because the tenantry 
an the country are suspected, pi being* 
under the influence of th^flrlftnd- 
lords ? What shall we say* to the 
subservience of ^a L.10* tenant in 
town to the master who employs 
him, or the Political Unionists who 
frequent his shop, or the Editors of 
Journals who direct his thoughts? 
The thiug will not, in any pojjnt of 
view, bear an argument. The rural 
tenantry are incomparably superior 
to t(ic urban paying the same rent, 
in every qualification fitting them to 
be electors, and yet they are only 
admitted if they pa y five tunes the 
rent required from their borough 
brethren. 

The fair principle to eat^hiifth be- 
tween the manufacturing and agri- 
cultural classes would ob\ iously be, 
that the same amount of rent should 
qualify in the country as the town, 
mid this should be effected by an 
elevation of the standard, at least in 
the great towns, and its depression 
iu the rural districts. 

Wo are “quite aware that the time 
is not yet coine when the democra- 
tic party, who now rule th'* nation, 
will listen to any changes on the 
Reform Act? excepting such as are 
likely to render it more republican ; 
but still there are many thoughtful 
pi on* detached from party on either 
sffle, on whom experienced evil 
makes a very deep impression, even 
when not in accordance with their 
general principles. To such we ven- 
ture to suggest, that without depart- 
ing from nuy of the principles of the 
Reform Act, (ts most glaring evils 
would be alleviated by the following 
alterations r*— 

1. By a provision, that the value 
of L.10 houses should be proved 
only by, rent actually paid on rates 
or taxes;, and that wfien a house is 
in the ’Occupation of the owner, he 

should get its value fixed at L.10 
only by being rated at that sum, and 
paying taxes or poor grates accord^ 
mgly* 

a. By providing that" the more con- 

slderaWe villages and small towns. 
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which at present are classed with 
the counties! should either have re- 
presentatives of their own for a cer- 
tain district, or be classed with the 
. nearest boroughs which actually re- 
turn a member. 

3. By reducing to L.30 or L40 t.ie 
standard of payment of rent for the 
tenantry in the country* an exten- 
sion to which the noisy supporters 
of an extension of the franchise to 
tenants in town, paying a third or a 
half of that sura, can oner no rational 
objection. 

Notwithstanding all that they have 
suffered, and are suffering from the 
progress of revolution, it is evident 
that too many of the greatffaroilies in 
this country have not yet learnt what 
they must do, and on what support 
they must rest to resist the danger. 
They have not yet learned that it is 
on the gentlemen arid middling ranks 
of the country that they mustrely to 
strengthen their forces. They are 
the generals of the Conservative host; 
but what ft’ O generals without offi- 
cers or soldiers ? And how are offi- 
cers or soldiers to be obtained unless 
their affections ard conciliated, and 
they are convinced that it is their 
interests which are at stake in the 
contest which is maintained? It is 
indispensable, now that power is 
placed in the hands of the lower or- 
ders, that the gentlemen who influ- 
ence them should as far as possible 
be conciliated, and this is not to be 
done without a total change of sys- 
tem on the part of many or our groat 
families. In many counties of all 
parts of the empire, there are num- 
bers of gentlemen who have been 
driven into the arms of the Whigs 
by neglect, hauteur, Or insolence, on 
the part of the great Tory families, 
who should have directed the Con- 


servative interests of their respective 
neighbourhoods. This must nolooger 
con tinue. The pride of aristocracy, 
the stateliness or office, the etiquette 
of nobility, must yield to the pressure 
of the common danger. The great 
families must throw open their doors 
to the gentlemen of meir counties ; 
the peeresses must be condescend- 
ing and affable to ladles whp are not 
quite so fashionable as the elegantes 
of Almack’s. It is no time to stand 
upon ceremony, or dispute about 
trifles, or be exclusive in the choice^ 
of society, when Mahomet is thun- 
dering at our gates. It fo by kind- 
ness and affability on the part of the 
great f&nilics to the gentlemen of 
their counties, and bynic gentlemen 
to their respective neighbours and 
tenantry, that the whole worthy and 
upright members of societynre to 
be blended into one united whole, 
capable of resisting the desperate 
assaults of the reekl ess Rev olutionists 
who now assail its interests. The 
Conservatives can nb longer rest on 
the dps r* boroughs, or PfciTwimontary* 
influence; they must stand on the 
support of the middling ranks of 
society, or they will speedily perish. 
While the Whigs and Revolutionists 
incessantly appeal to their passions, 
let the Conservatives guard their in- 
terests, and conciliate their affec- 
tions; let them bind them to their 
cause by the endearing bonds of ex- 
perienced kindness ; let rank and 
eleg^hCe giv6 that flattering en- 
couragement to patriotic conduct 
which is ever so powerful when co- 
ming from SUch a quarter ; and, for- . 
getting the reserve of former times, 
let the hfgh and the low now unite in 
one common cause, Bnd stand by 
each other like men who are to live 
or die together. 


Sti 


fat, xxxn. w>. tici. 
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TIIE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE WHIG GOVERNMENT. 


The present Government is a thin# 
upon sufferance— a kind of awkward 
submission to the necessity of exist- 
ing circumstances — an object of all 
but universal dislike and of very 
general contempt; and yet there is 
perhaps but slender chance of any 
speedy change for the better, except 
it be upou the principle, that when 
things come to the worst, they must 
mend. The Whigs /who have failed 
in every thing else, have succeeded 
in this, that they have made it well 
nigh impossible that there should be 
a good strong Government in this 
country. Such was. the avowed ob- 
ject of these selfish unprincipled 
men, should they themselves fail to 
wield the power* of government suc- 
cessfully, and they have accomplish- 
ed it, because the requisites for 
bringing affairs to that point, are 
merely ignorance, neglect, aud the 
desperation of personal disappoint- 
ment. The state and prospects of 
•the present Government, is, for the 
Whigs, a mortifying theme, con- 
tinually suggesting their own miser- 
able failure and deep disgrace ; to 
the Tories it is one of seriousness 
and anxiety, reminding them of the 
imminent danger that threatens all 

the institutions which they deem 
useful and necessary to the country's 
weal ; to the Hadieals — the ilcvolu- 
tiouists — the levellers — they who 
burn with zeal to desti this 

<)ass alone, it is a theme of triumph, 
as indeed it well may. Already, the 
scent of the prey which they desire 
is in their nostrils — they wet* almost 

within their grasp that for which 
they have ho long I listed— they glut 
their imagination with thoughts of 
spoil, and talk vnth a saucy joy of 
the appropriation of the pillage. 
Tin* accumulations of long years of 
ii^lustry protected by law — the good 
things which have grownup under a 
system admirably fitted to enrich, 
■adorn, and improve the country, 
seem about to fall into their hands— 
to be subjected to their ruffian vio- 
lence, and divided amongst them as 
robbers divide a booty; no c w?»nder 
that they stalk with such uncon- 
scionable strides, and speak out 
with such insolent audacity— -the 
Whigs have delivered the country 
into their hands. Nevertheless \v r e 

are not to nreep and waiJ, or give up 


the cause in despair, or even lose 
our temper about the matter, since 
none of these things can do any 
good, and may do harm; we must 
meet whatever befalls with a stout 
heart even to the end, and as long 
as we can, with a smiling coun- 
tenance, and we shall not shriuk 
from haudling the probe for a brief 
space, while we examine into the 
present state of affairs, and the pro- 
babilities of the future. 

We shall not now go through the 
painful task of tracing the causes 
which have brought the Government 
to its present condition; let it suffice 
to state simply that there never was 
so wanton and perverse a series of 
wicked and foolish political acts — 
such an inviting of ruin, such a pull- 
ing down of destruction upon their 
own heads, as the Whigs have exhi- 
bited. Timm have been times of 
popular madness in this and other 
countries when political fury raged 
liko an epidemic fever, and swept 
down all things by its violence; but 
these Whigs have beeu themselves 
the industrious exciters of the niud- 
ness which has done such mighty 
mischief, ami is likely to do so much 
more; they have themselves opened 
the sluice-gates and let in the torrout, 
that they might be borne along for a 
little in the foam upon its surface, 
unmindful how soon it would en- 
gulf them. Never before did there, 
exist under the immediate auspices 
of men who could, and whose in- 
terest it was to have prevented it, 
such a retail of humbug and mis- 
chief, as .there has been in this coun- 
try lor the last year and a half — such 
a ludicrous and yet melancholy jum- 
ble of stupidity, impudence/ and 
Clime — such a jubilee of designing 
knaves, and flippant coxcombs, and 
solemn Conceited dunces — such a 
triumph of affectation, and cant, and 
impertinence, over plain practical 
sense, and estimable feelings, aud old- 
fashioned honesty and directness of 
purpose., , But this is beside the mat- 
ter iu hand ; let us come to the consi- 
deration of the present state of 
things. 

The present Government is power- 
less— it has no supporters, or next to 
none — it has no principles to sup- 
port. No one can tell what are the 
fundamental maxims of (lie King’s 
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advisers— no one believes that they 
have any, beyond that of keeping 
their places, and all the personal 
power they can ; and doing whatever 
may seem to be necessary for that 
purpose, whether it be to yield to the 
demands of the populace the most 
important concessions in favour of 
democratic influence, or to exercise 
to the utmost stretch of vigorous 
authority, the despotic powers which 
have been reserved by the law to 
Government for extreme cases. The 
Tories have a plainly acknowledged 

principle and object in their politi- 
cal exertions, that of preserving the 
rights of property, and the privileges 
ol rank and station — in short, the ge- 
neral conservative principle of pre- 
serving inviolate the established in- 
stitutions in Church and State. The 
Radicals have a principle ami an ob- 
ject which may be briefly stated in 
one word — plunder; the men of the 
present Government disclaim both 
the. one and the other, and define 
nothing. We can attribute to them 
only a determination to be Ministers 
at any price that it may be necessary 
to pay for that same. 

They are involved in the most ex- 
treme perplexities and difficulties, 
with regard to affairs both foreign 
and domestic. It is difficult to say 
in which departmeut they have blun- 
dered most ogregiously — in which 
their failures have been greatest — in 
which the misfortunes arising from 

their ill management are likely to be 
most disastrous. As a matter of po- 
liteness, let us attend to the strangers 
first. In the affairs of Holland and 
Relgium, threescore and ten proto- 
cols have now been perfected ; and 
with regard to the settlement of 
these affairs, we are precisely at. the 
point where we began, but not so 
with regard to our reputation in 
Europe, and the power which de- 
pends upon that reputation. Our 
meddling in these affairs at all, was 
most unwise ; our manner of med- 
dling in them has been most con- 
temptible. We have sought to do 
injustice, and have obtained all the 
odium justly belonging to our de- 
sire and intention; and along with 
this we have obtained the scorn 
which attends upon the exhibition of 
indecision and weakness, whether in 
a bad or good cause. The last of our 
follies in this matter, if we may in- 
deed flatter ourselves that the last is 
within our view, fairly promises to 


be worse than our first. Wc have 
mortally offended, and grossly in- 
jured Holland; we have annoyed 
and displeased Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria; we have abandoned Poland 
to a miserable fate; we have gua- 
ranteed five millions to Russia, which 
we might have saved without injus- 
tice or dishonour: we have broken, 
or allowed to be broken, some of the 
most important stipulations of the 
treaty of Vienna ; ail these things we 
have done for the accomplishment of 
a new European arrangement, from 
which no one ever pretended that 
Great Eritain could derive any ad- 
vantage, while it is just as obvious 
that France would derive from it 
advantages the most important ; and, 
after all, we have accomplished no- 
thing, and now threaten to go to war 
at last, in furtherance of the same 
absurdities at which we have been 
bo long cobbling. Even the chances 
of the war in which we propose to 
engage — a war unjust, though it were 
useful, mid useless though it were 
just, are decidedly against 11 s. Un- 
less vve reduce the Citadel of Ant- 
werp, we do nothing; and in the at- 
tempt to do this, we are much more 
likely to get our good ships battered, 
disabled, and defeated, than to suc- 
ceed in the enterprise. It is mere 
madness — it is as if we were greedy 
of adding naval disgrace to political 
disgrace — of being beaten as well as 
made fools of — ami all this for no- 
thing, but to STirve the glorious cause 
of revolution in general, and France 
in particular. Vet it does not ap- 
pear how our Ministers, being com- 
mitted as they are, can get out of this 
most absurd ami unfortunate affair — 
they cannot back out of threescore 
and ten protocols — they must go oil, 
and finish in disaster what they be- 
gan in folly. J 

The character of our interference 
in Portuguese affairs, is e\cn worse 
than that ip the affairs of the King of 
the Netherlands; it is treat-herons, 

dishonest, and unlawful. AVe do not 
dare to take a part openly and above 
board, but wink at a clandestine 
arming in opposition to our public 
law. We allow the subjects of Great 
Britain to assist in an invasion of 
Portugal by exiled rebels — an inva- 
sion of which the success is all but 
absolutely hopeless, and of which 
the defeat, under such circum- 
stances, must be attended with every 
act of hostility to the interest and 
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honour of England, which the Sove- 
reign of Portugal shall have it in his 
power to inflict The whole proceed- 
ings of the Whig Government with 
respect to the Netherlands and to 
Portugal, are fraught with difficulty, 
disgrace, and danger, while it does 
not appear what possible benefit 
could arise to the British people from 
the complete success of the plans of 
their Government in the protocol^ 
zing of Downing Street, or the piracy 
and pillage at Oporto, 

With regard to the management of 
domestic affairs, the King's Govern- 
ment seems to have no influence 
whatever. The power derived from 
the Revolutionary party, and the ex- 
cited populace, while acting as their 
tools in the matter of the Reform 
Bill, is clean gone ; it is melted away 
like the last year’s snow, or rather 
burnt out, like last year's incendiary 
fires, which the hoary fiend Cobbott 
still boasts of. There is no likeli- 
hood of a Ministerial party of the 
least strength being returned at the 
ensuing election under the Reform 
Bill — there is no prospect other than 
that of the men who are called his 
Majesty’s servants becoming the 
executive servants of the House of 
Commons. They cannot lead ,* and 
doubtless, for the sake of place, will 
be content to follow its votes. What 
the character and tendency of these? 
votes will be, there are as yet no data 
before the public to enable any man 
to judge with tolerable accuracy, and 
we shall not venture to hazard 
guesses regarding a matter whereon 
hangs the very existence of the Bri- 
tish Monarchy. 

The Whigs have oontri ved to set 
the life of the constitution upon a 
„ cast ; and whether it is to turn up for 
destruction or for safety, mainly de- 
pends upon the character of the votes 
of next session. As to any power of 
guidance in this fearful peril, the 
Whig Government has no more pre- 
tensions to it than it has to the regu- 
lation of the weather. AH is in the 
hands of the people, whom the Re- 
form Act empowers to elect mem- 
bers of Parliament; and, unfortu- 
nately, they are neither cortsciurW of 
the immeusc responsibility placed in 
their bands, nor, in very many instan- 
ces, likelyfto discharge it well and 
^Wisely, even if they were. The Ra- 
dicals, elated at the progress they 
have made through the assistance of 
Ministers, who, becoming traitors to 


the established constitution, cast 
such a huge preponderance of poli- 
tical power into the hands of the De- 
mocracy ; these Radicals are strain- 
ing every nerve, and exerting every 
influence, direct and indirect, to ob- 
tain such power in thcHouse of Com- 
mons as will, united with the cla- 
mour of the multitude out of doors, 
enable them to effect tlieir purpose 
of general plunder. The main ques- 
tion for every man to consider, who 
does not wish to join in the plunder- 
ing system, is, how the designs of 
these Radicals may be defeated. 
There is no chance that the Whig 
Government will be abb? to defeat 
them; neither can they be trusted, 
supposing they had the power. The 
Conservative body must trust to 
their own exertions to resist the 
plunderer#; and it is of vital import- 
ance that they should become ac- 
quainted with what they are likely 
to have to resist. There is amazing, 
anti almost criminal apathy about 
this matter; we must endeavour to 
enlighten those whom it may, and 
dors concern, upon the subject. The 
Westminster Review is the? quarteily 
gazette of the plunderers, and right 
worthy of them it is. There is an 
intrepidity of ruffianism in its bold, 
sturdy, unblushing avowal of its ea- 
gerness for the spoil. It delights in 
strong revolutionary expressions 
and seems to gloat with undisguised 
delight over the anticipation of the 
reign of irreJigion, licentiousness 
and brute passion, when the stroug 
hand shall take, and keep, and en- 
joy, as with the savages; and law 
and order, and gentleness and obe- 
dience, shall be no more. The pages 
of the Westminster rtuiy furnish use- 
ful hints as to what is to be expected 
from a party in Parliament which 
will certainly he much more power- 
ful than it lias ever been before, and 
which will have a government with- 
out power, without confidence, and 
without respect, to deal with. 

The Newcastle address to Earl ( boy 
speaks very plainly, and we believe 
without the slightest exaggeration, 
of the views ot plunder which tins 
party that sent the address enter- 
tains. A part of it is here extracted, 
for the benefit of those who may* 
wish to know what they have to 
look for at the hands of the Radicals. 

“ Imperfect, however, as the Bill 
of Reform is, wc regard it as the 
means of effecting reforms of still 
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greater magnitude and importance ; 
and we now proceed to point your 
Lordship’s attention to those results 
of which the people hail your bill as 
the harbinger. Upon these results, 
the ' expectation of the public, rou- 
sed to a pitch which it would be dan- 
gerous to disappoint , is intently fix- 
ed ; and as disappointment of that 
public expectation would be fatal to 
the reputation of your Lordship, and 
what is of infinitely more import- 
ance, fatal to the tranquillity of the 
country — for, iny Lord, it is the an- 
ticipation of those benefits that makes 
them patient under the endurance 
of evils, which nothing but the pros- 
pert of speedy relief could render en- 
durable — we deem it our solemn 
and indispensable duty to put your 
Lordship in possession of those great 
truths which it imports your Govern- 
ment to know, if it he their intention 
to i ule and legislate in harmony with 
the feelings, the wishes, and the in- 
terests of the people. Should your 
Lordship and your Lordship’s Go- 
vernment neglect the warning, the 
error of your policy will be' your 
own ; and wo at least shall he absol- 
ved from all share in the tremendous 
responsibility of the men in whose 
hands the English constitution, that 
lias withstood the shock of ages, and 
hdherto bid defiance to popular com- 
motion, Sll MX Dl->SUl,Vli.” 

Here is no mincing of the matter 
— here is a pleasant prospect of the 
expectation of the Radicals from 
Lord Grey’s Go\ eminent, and of the 
alternative, in case these expectations 
be not fuliilled. The sentence which 
follows next after the threat to dis- 
solve the constitution by popular 
cuminotion, is this :— 

“ The, great hvm — the grand op- 
pression — is the dcijt.” The “ad- 
justment” of that, or, mother words, 
the plunder of the public creditor, is 
demand No. 1. The utter “ abolition 
of Tithes,” that is, the complete 
plunder of the Church, forms de- 
mand Xo. 2. The abolition of all 
pensions not fully merited by well 
known services to tlic public, and 
the reduction of the salaries of all 
persons in the pay of the public, is 

demand No. 3. The sale of all crown, 
church, and corporation lands, and *a 
repeal of all taxes on articles of gene- 
ral consumption, is demand No. 4. 
These arc pretty well for one session 


— no doubt they will not be carried, 
but will they be any thing more than 
postponed ? Will the Whig Govern- 
ment be able to throw them over- 
board? No— they will give some- 
thing else for this year— the ballot 
perhaps, and a bill to commute tithe 
for rent ; but we shall see. 

But the most formidable danger is 
— that which, from the moment the 
Reform Bill was passed, must have 
pressed heavily on the mind of every 
man who felt an interest in the con* 
tinuance of the British Constitution 
— the probable collision # of the two 
Houses of Parliament It is not even 
probable that a House of Commons 
elected according to the provisions 
of the Reform Bill, should sympa- 
thize in political Bentiment with the 
House of Lords. Will the Upper 
House then give way, and become 
merely a house of registry of the 
acts of the Commons? God forbid; 
and yet, if it does not, the strife be- 
tween the Houses will soon arrive. 
To this crisistho lovers of revolution 
and republicanism look forward with 
eagerness. The cleverest of the Ra- 
dicals— the Editor of the Examiner, 
writes as follows regarding the pre- 
sent Whig Ministers of the Crown, 
an<l the conflict looked forward to. 

“ On no one subject that occupies 
the public mind, is there a favour- 
able anticipation of their (the Mini- 
sters’) conduct; it is feared that 
they are uqponscious of their true 
position, and likely to lean on the 
reed which will pierce their side — 
that they will finesse with a faction, 
truckle to a court, instead of heading 
a people ; hut nevertheless it is desi- 
red that they should pursue their 
course, and put their characters, for 
good or ill, lor ever out of doubt. It 
they want courage to be honest, they 
arc lost; and let them not ^secure 
themselves by counting the heads of 
Duke's, Marquisses, and Lords on 
their fingers, and supposing they are 
reckoning the forces of the country, 
omitting only, as they are apt to do 
in all such calculations? the small 
item of the people. We don’t deny 
tlmt they will have difficulties to 
comend with, but we would say 
with the augur of old, Strike and 
strike boldly, and the obstacle will 
be severed. The extremities upon 
which we are drifting are of such a 
sort, that prudence cannot be with- 
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out boldness and resolution, a clear 
eye for /werge tides, and a firm 
prompt hand /or execution ; men who 
leue a long sight for what we must 
come to at last, and who will take 
measures for it at once, and not 
waste themselves upon expedients 
for the intermediate circumstances. 
The State will be in what the French 
call a false position, undoubtedly ; 
with one branch of the legislature 
representative of the interests of the 
people, and the. other of the Lords 
with their antagonist prejudices. To 
this we must come. The House of 
Good and" the House of Mischief, 
will be in opposition ; ami the sooner 
the conflict is brought to extremities 
in a just cause, and the ascendency 
of the righteous power determined, 
the better for the peace, temper, and 
well-being of society.” 

We do not stop to refute the false 
views developed in thi** extract, and 
founded upon the mistaken assump- 
tion, that the Lords are ruled by 
prejudices “ antagonist” to the in- 
terests of the people — our object is 
to shew the views of the Radicals, as 
given by one of the ablest of them- 
selves — to exhibit the confident hope, 
and eager desire for the conflict, and 
the reliance on ihe •* firm prompt 
baud for execution.” Even a cau- 
tion against precipitating the con- 
flict” with tin* House of Lords, is 
scornfully rejected by this writer. 
He says, “ We cannot eee the wisdom 
of delaying the issue in a this case. If 
the Lords will set their backs to 
abuses, and oppose every measure of 
public advantage, the only effect of 
delaying the decisive contest witJi a 
body of this baneful purpose, will be 
to allow an unnecessary period for 
the operation of miseliief. In all 
such cases, what must be done at 
last, be too soon done. It 

is only necessary, that the ground 
of quarrel should be just, and of 
auflic/ent magnitude, and the choice 
ol Mich is ample.” 

vs v may judge from this, that even 
if no cause of quarrel should arise 
between the Houses) in the course of 
public biiMuem, the Radicals would 
pick a quarrel upon some point, for 
the very quarrel's sake ; and, in or- 
der that the eagerly desired “ issue 
ta this case” might be no longer de- 
layed. Such a conflict, the present 
Government, if it stands, will have to 


meet ; and we leave it to those who 
recollect the proceedings of last 
May, to calculate what sort of pro- 
tection the second estate of the 
realm is likely to receive at the 
hands of such ministers. The Con- 
servative Aristocracy are, we fear, 
but little prepared for the public 
storm which the multitudinous and 
greedy faction of the plunderers • is 
preparing for them, lu the quiet of 
their retirements, they do not dream 
of the conspiracy hatching against 
their privileges and properties— 
against their order in the state ; but 
it is time they should awake and 
bestir themselves, for the enemy 
watches his opportunity, and when 
he. is prepared to strike, he will bo 
restrained by no appeal to reason or 
to feeling— he will strike hard for 
the. plunder, if, by striking, he may 
hope to attain it. 

The Church seems to he already 
counted upon by the Revolutionists 
as a gained question, so confident 
are they in the unfaithfulness of his 
Majesty’s Government upon this sub- 
ject, We think that herein they reck- 
on erroneously ; and if the mem- 
bers of the Clmrcli be but true to 
themselves, we doubt not that it. will 
hold its ground in spite of all the 
energy and eager covetousness with 
which the plunderers will certainly 
assail it. The King is bound by his 
coronation oath to maintain the rights 
and privileges of the C hurch; and 
his Majesty’s servants, Whigs though 
they he, will hardly venture to ad- 
vise Ids Majesty contrary to his oath, 
in so plain a matter. But in this, as 
in every thing else, the Whigs have 
placed themselves iu a situation of 
infinite perplexity by their alliance 
with the Revolutionists. If the Mi- 
nisters will not go on with them, 
tlieir resentment will be ten times 
more bitter than if no alliance, had 
ever existed. Those who league 
with Revolutionists will not be al- 
lowed to stop at a mid file point — 
they must run on in the course of 
overthrowing and destroying, or be 
dragged down and trampled in the 
race. One party of the dissenting 
Radicals will call upon their reform- 
ing friends, the Ministers, to aid 
them “ in wiping away that reproach 
winch rests upon them in a compro- 
mising support of the Established 
Hierarchy,” and to enable them to 
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“ vindicate the cause of true religion 
and j listin', which are injured and 
violated by the existence of the Es- 
tablished Church.** Another, which 
affects moderation, will be so modest 
as to ask “ only a commutation of 
tithes for land, arid that the repair 01 
churches, and the maintenance of the 
indigent poor who belong to tlie 
Church, shall be so provided for in 
any arrangement of Church property, 
as that they shall only be required 
to build arid repair their own places 
of worship, ami support the poor 
members of tlieir own respective 
churches.” Now, we apprehend that 
neither the “ root and branch” men, 
nor those who “ only” wish to be re- 
lieved of their pour* rates, in consi- 
deration of tlieir not going to church, 
can be seconded by his Majesty’s 
Government; and their late triends 
will complain that the Reform they 
have obtained is a mere mockery, 
and they will openly bate the Whig 
Ministry more than they ever affect- 
ed to hue and honour it. The Go- 
vernment will hardly recover its cre- 
dit with the Political L nions, and, 
deprived of Mich support, mere sub- 
serviency to the majorities of the 
11ouh; of (‘ominous will not long 
saie it from overthrow. 

The main epic of Ministerial trou- 
bles, present and to come, in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, is fur- 
nished viilh a lively episodes in the 
affairs of Ireland, which they ham 
mismanaged in a manner exquisitely 
absurd, and frightfully dangerous. 
They have actually used, with re- 
spect to that kingdom, the very pro- 
cess of exasperation by which horses 
are compelled into restiveness. They 
have urged with the spur, and check- 
ed with the rein, at the same instant, 
siml mover-ill Ireland is all but up in 
arms against the Government. We 
say universal Ireland, for community 
of wrong has made community of 
hatred. "The Conservative Societies 
and the Political I'nions, those who 
are wide as the poles asunder in 
every other political view, agree in 
this/ that the Whig Government is 
above all things pernicioiis/and must 
be opposed. To enter into the causes 
of complaint, by all parties in Ireland 
were a long story, ami needless in this 
place. The Established Church in- 
terest— the British interest — the in- 
terest in that country which alone is 
powerful for good, has been insulted 


and defied, and it will not be easily 
conciliated or satisfied by any go* 
ve.rnment, and certainly not by h go- 
vernment of Whigs. The Radical 
PapiHts are banded in yet more des- 
perate hostility against a government, 
which will not yield up all Ireland 
to the ravenous clutches of them 
and of their priesthood. O’Connell 
blusters, bullies, \md c?xcites, and 
does every thing but fight, which 
last, Irishman though he lie, he liketk 
not ; and Slioil, “ that, false worm,” 
after all bis assiduity — after all his 
“ artifice,” rhetorical and otherwise 
in London, to obtain a plSce under 
the Whig Government, has cast him- 
self into the torrent of hostility 
against it, and screams forth from 
Ills old stage of sedition, in the coun- 
ty of Tipperary, his extravagant de- 
scriptions, and rebellion-stirring ex- 
hortations. 

Thus, wherever we look, whether 
we make our calculation from cir- 
cumstances abroad or at home, from 
the strength of the enemies of the 
Government, or from its own weak- 
ness, we must come to the same 
conclusion, that its present state is 
as perplexing and precarious, and 
its future prospects as full of gloom 
and difficulty, as they can well be. 
Already vve perceive something like 
a crying out to the. Tories for help, 
accompanied by a threat of further 
coalition with the desperate counsels 
of the Radicate, if that help be with- 
held. It is a matter of high and dif- 
ficult political judgment to deter- 
mine what should be done in such a 
case, or what course is safest for the 
country, where two parties, one only 
worthy to be despised, find the other 
abhorred, stand lording it over the 
destinies of the nation, giving it a 
choice, to perish piecemeal, or to be 
destroyed at once— the former by 
the Whigs, or the latter by the Ra- 
dicals/ There is no mercy in poli- 
tics, and we would gladly sea the 
Whiff* tumble into the pit which they 
dug For others ; and yet we would not 
see the country lost that they might 
be punished. Byt we are “ drifting 
upwn extremities,” as the Radicals 
iufonn us ; and when they come, let 

each man, taking honour and con- 
science for his guides, do his duty 
to his country, according to the best 
of his ability — and God shield the 
Right. 

London , 16$ OcU 1832, 
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2 . 

phoc. ap. Ath . 

[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides , 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning , “ *Tis right for good wineblbihng veoi’lr. 

Not to let the jug pace round the board like a cripple; 

But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock y tis— 

And a very Jit motto to put to our Nodes,] 

C. N. ap, Ambr* 


Library in the Lodge— Time, Seven o' Clock— Present North and Tic kleu. 


north. 

No — I have not left the Lodge for ten miles, or two hours, during the 
whole summer. 


TICKLER. 

Domestic Devil I 


NORTH. 

Say rather, bird in a cage, that keeps perpetually hopping about, up and 
down, from turf to twig, now and then with loving hill nibbling the wires 
of its beloved imprisonment, occasionally picking a little seed, ami not sel- 
dom on the spur of the moment drawing up its tiny bucket, and Hipping a 
drop of the mountain dew, to clear its Bong and brighten its plumage, 

TICKLER. 

Liter a cock on his own— 


NORTH. 

Hush ! or Bird of Paradise, who 

TICKLER. 

Whew I or Bubbly-Jock erecting his tail in proud persuasion of his being 
a Peacock ; or 


NORTH. 

Woodlark, Scotia’s Nightingale, who, unfatigued by day*songs poured 
around the grassy nest, where sits his mate assiduous o’er callow brood or 
chirping shells, prolongs his ditties far into the night, and by the homeward 
shepherd on the hill is heard, not seen, sweet-singing midst the stars. 

TICKLER. 

Blanks! by ail that is musical. But “ say, sweet warbling woodlark, say,” 
what mysterious meaning* lies enveloped in the image of 41 mate assiduous” 
sitting on eggs ? I devoutly trust Mrs Gentle is not in the fain -—— 
r north {rising up in great indignation .) 

Sir, the honour of that lady is dearer to me than a million lives, nor shall 
the villain who dariss to insinuate the remotest hin t - — 

- TICKLER. 

Be not so furiouH, my dear sir ; 1 insinuated no remote hint— 

. NORTH. 

jh khe has u* Switzerland, sir, for more than nine months— 

TICKLER. 

Not another word. North. Your explanation is perfectly satisfactory ; 
"but w ^y did not you accompany her and her lovely daughter to Lake Con- 
stance t 
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NORTH. 

For fear of a censorious world, that will not suffer even old age to escape 
its slanders, with one foot in the grave. 

TICKLER. 

She is indeed a sad gossip, old Madam Public ; yet there are some good 
points about her; and let me whisner in your ear, North, you are a prodi- 
gious favourite with the Frow— hi her eyes a perfect Dutchman. 

NORTH. 

Her affection for me. Tickler, is, I assure you, of the most spiritual 

sort. 

TICKLER. 

And yours for her, as becomes a philosopher, Platonic. Yet human 
nature is weak; and be advised by me, North, to trust yourself alone with 
her as seldom as possible ; for what, were you some day to declare with 
the Public a private marriage ? t 

NORTH. 

The reading Public ! I well remember the days when she could spell 
with difficulty a simple dissyllable — when she lost herself in a complicated 
Polly, like a benighted nymph wandering through a wood. 

TICKLER. 

A complicated Polly ! What is that ? 

NORTH. 

Nebuchadnezzar. 

TICKLER. 

Chrononliotonthologos. 

NORTH. 

Methinks I see her, Tickler, in her Little Primer l 

•TICKLER. 

Conning her “ Reading made easy.” 

NORTH. 

Leaning her rosy cheek on a rosier arm with elbow rosier still— — 

tickler. 

Peony of Peonies ! 

NORTH. 

Now, alas ! like a yellow lily that seems, in lieu of dew, to be fed with 
lamp-oil ! 

TICKLER. 

And she has become the writing Public too ? • 

NORTH. 

That is the melancholy part of the edneern, Tickler. She is now— to 
her shame and sorrow— a confirmed scribbler. 

TICKLER. 

And appears, without a blush on her brazen face, in print. 

NORTH. 

Yes— with my own eyes have 1 seen her absolutely in capitals. 

TICKLER, 

Worse than in kilts. 


NORTH. * 

Kilts ! Kilts arc but petticoats of a smaller size ; but it goes wellnigh to 
the breaking of my heart to see the reading, writing, ranting Public (an old 
woman tooj in wire-wove hot-pressed paper printed breeches — in shorts % 
Tickler. 


TICKLER. • 

Nay, in tights , which shew her shapes to the worst advantage ; Tor, as you 
observed, she is well stricken in years, and time tells db the figure even of 
a Diana. 


NORTH. 


Let’s be serious. ’Twould seem as if reading and writing were the 
chief occupation now, in this once happy island, of human life. The con- 
stant cry or croak is — Education, Education. Tiie People will 6ink under 
this eternal tuition — the next age will be a generation of Idiots. The in- 
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vcntion of printing is a blessing which, by “ busy Meddling Intellect” has 
been abused into a curse. 

TICKLER. 

Among the lower orders reading has grown into a dull disease, that dries 
up the sap, and slackens the sinews of life. 

NORTH. 

Aye, Tickler— the poor man's fireside was, I verily believe, in general, 
far happier in former times than now — with himself resting, after his day’s 
darg, in an elbow-chair— if the house happened to hold one — his w ife fiil- 
lintj about in eager preparation of supper — and the brats on stools forming 
perhaps an octagon, each with a horn-spoon in its hand expectant of the 
coming crowdy 

TICKLER. 

A pleasant picture. No boy or girl, from four to fourteen years of age, 
knows the. "xtent of his or her mouth’s capaciousness, till it gradually opens 
to its utmost width, in order to admit witli unruffled surface, a huge horn 
spoonful 

KORTU. 

OF crowdy. True. Now, crowdy is crowdy still, though with more dif- 
ficulty procured than in the days 1 speak of; and poor people are still 
happy in supping it, for sacred hunger is the solace of life. 

TICKLER. 

Aye— the Pigot Diamond would be a poor price for a good appetite from 
a palate-palsied king to a yawp beggar. 

NORTH. 

But, now-a-days, reading is placed on the list of necessaries before eating. 

tickler. 

A greasy 

NORTH. 

Say— creeshy. 

TICKLER. 

A oreoshv periodical, price a penny, takes precedence of a black-pud- 
ding of strong bull’s blood and the generous suet 

NORTH. 

The age of Haggis is gone ! 

tickler. 

And Journeymen Tailors having discovered that “ Knowledge is Power," 
starve on half-commont? of this earth’s cabbage, that they may Iced on celes- 
tial custocks from a circulating library. 

TICKLER. 

Yes, North, Knowledge ts Power. He. who knows to cut out, and stitch, 
and sew, and with unhailled art, in defiance of nature’s spite, to make a fit 
of it even on my amiable and most ingenious friend Sheridan Knowles’s 
Hunchback— he— tailor though he be — is a Man of Power, and is entitled 
at a Jubilee to unfold, emblazoned with that illustrious motto, the Standard 
of the Snips, to all the winds of heaven. 

NORTH. 

It i.s leze majestic now to speak of the “ hirer orders.” But that is their 
risrht name, and they hold it from heaven, The “ labour i ay classes” is a 
foolish form of speech. All tl'iat live labour. 

TICKLER. 

The Mite— the Mouse — and the Monarch. 

NORTH. 

The very Drone labours— in bis own vocation— for soon as the Queen 
Bee is impregnated in the sunny air — all her stingless paramours are put to 
death. 

tickler. 

The Bee is a most inexplicable creature. 

NORTH. 

Who labours harder than I ? 

TICKLER. 

L 
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NORTH. 

You— you Dragon-Fly ? 

TICKLER. 

Yes — T — you Midge. 

NORTH. 

Whereas u lower 0 expresses the everlasting position of the classes to 
whtch it is in all honour applied; and he who pales or reddens at the 
epithet is a radical and a slave. 

tickler. 

Bravo 1 

NORTH. 

And to them what knowledge is power? Of themselves and their duties, 
and where shall they find it ? 

TICKLER. 

Why, in our farthing— and if our more ambitious modern circulating 
medium did not disdain that coin diminutive— in our doit political litera- 
ture, that through lanes and alleys flutters its ephemeral life away on wings 
of whitey* brown. 

NORTH. 

Such are the means which sage philosophy doth now employ for the re- 
generation of fallen man ! The lower classes — 1 love the word — for it carries 
with it a calm humble meaning that speaks of Christian contentment — may 
still read the Bible if they will — Heaven forbid that the philosophers should 
prevent or dissuade them from so doing as often as they choose ! — for the 
philosophers are occasionally of opinion that the Bible should be included 
in the School of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 

TICKLER. 

Are they ? 

NORTH. 

But the Bible, according to their creed, is not in itself an all-in-all. The 
poor creature that reads but it, or even it chiefly, must be miserably igno- 
rant — and nil until to walk with any thing like the dignity of a Reformer 
in a processional jubilee. 

TICKLER. 

Nor must lie hope ever to rise into a Ten-Pounder. 

north. 

And millions on millions never can — nor could they though all the rags 
of all the beggars in Ireland were manufactured 41 to paper, and when 
printed, strewed over the entire earth as thick as leaves m Vallainbrosa. 

TICKLER. • 

The forced — pumped waters will subside. 

NORT 11. 

And leave the soil unenriched by any deposit. 

TICKLER. 

But not unencumbered with sand, gravel, and stones. 

NORTH. 

Which, however, will in good time be cleared away ; and flowers and 
herbage, under a better system of culture, will be reimluced over thedand. 

TICKLER. 

The people of Scotland — I leave you to sfieak of the English — are not 
more intelligent, and they certainly are less moral and religious, than They 
were even a cjunrter of a century ago. 

NORTH. # 

I would fain hope that education with us is in much improved,' ’though I 
fear in not a little deteriorated ; but the people themselves, except in our 
large towns, or our small manufacturing ones, are still deeply impressed 
with a belief of the paramount importance of moral and religious instruction 
over every other kind ; and while that is the case, let every other kind be en- 
couraged in due subordination to that, without which no man’s soul is safe, 
and the heart within him, overcome by this world’s troubles, pines and dies. 

TICKLER. 

The object of almost all the paltry preaching about the education of the 
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« labouring” classes is avowedly political ; and despicable as in itself it is, 
most of the instruction diffused is at this crisis perilous ; for wiser and 
better men than were ever found among the Apostles of Infidelity- 

NORTH. 

Now, 

“ See the deep fermenting tempest brew’d 
In the grim evening sky.” 

TICKLER. 

Knowledge! Oh, dear! Listen for two minutes to a political pauper, 
who at the Chequers runs up a score for the sponge, the best-informed and 
the most acute of the coterie, that chuckles as he crows, and in what nook 
of Cimmeria gabbles a naked wretch, that lives in an earth-hole, ami, in 
Nature’s destitution, almost “ wants discourse of reason,” such a hideous 
hubbub ojf disordered savageness, which, as it foams or slaters from the 
lips of the truculent drunkard, is deemed “ knowledge” by his long-eared 
audience, whose shallow brains are obfuscated by the fumes of ignorance 
and gin ! 

NORTH. 

And there are thousands of such bestial. But more lamentable far than 
such brutalities, are to me the miserable mistakings of minds by no means 
depraved, on subjects that lie far beyond their comprehension, and with 
which, were they allowed to obey the dictates of their own reason ami their 
own conscience, they would know aud feel they had nothing to do — nothing 
but to follow the guidance ami perform the mandates of those whose busi- 
ness it is to understand, to direct, to rule, and to govern — their own duty 
being not to scrutinize but to serve, not to expound but to obey. 

TICKLER. 

Truth and Toryism. 

NORTH. 

Yes— doctrine, which, when wisely acted on by rulers and by subjects, 
has saved those from becoming tyrants, and these from beinjr sla\es. 

Tit KLKIt. 

Ami the “ miserable mistakings” you speak of are part and parcel of that 
“ Knowledge which is Power v”' 

NORTH. 

They talk of a state of transition. From what to what ? From hclotNm 
to freedom V I ask you, Timothy, were the companions of our bo\ hood, 
among the rural villages and farms, the children of Helots r No— bold- 
faced boys and meek-eyed girls were they— with whom— 

TICKLER. 

Especially the girls— 

NORTH. 

You and 1 loved 

“ Round stacks at the gloaming at bogles to play !” 

TICKLER. 

Sweet creatures— many of them — even 

“ The lass with the gowden hair.” 

NORTH. 

Would you or I, and we were no wimllcstracs then, Tim, but two young 
oaks, have riarctfl to insult, had the devil entered us, the sister before her 
brother’s face— 

„ TICKLER. 

Thank Heaven, no such devil* ever entered into either of us — no, no, Kit, 
fair play’s a jewel, and honour bright was the pole-star of our youthful 
days. 

NORTH. 

It was.^ But would not the callant whose home was a hovel, and his 
Saturday’s aud Sunday’s breeches one and the same, have smashed his list 
in the nose of any Aristocrat ( Heaven bless the mark I ) who dared to die- 
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honour the pretty flower that grew beside his father’s humble door ? Had 
he not pride in his sister’s innocence, and is such pride the virtue of a 
helot, is such innocence a jewel worn on the forehead of a slave ? 

TICKLER. 

Your loquacity borders on eloquence. Fire away. 

NORTH. 

Did we find ignorance in “ the 1 uts where poor men lay ?*' No — the 
“ auld clay biggins,” dim as they were with peat-reek, were illuminated 
with knowledge— 

TICKLER. 

Illuminated ! somewhat too fine a word— but I must not be too critical 
on the extemporaneous orator of the human race. Fire away, Kit. 

NORTH. 

You and I have stood at the Elder’s death-bed. 

TICKLER. 

We have— some threescore years ago— and yet there were & hundred 
good as he in the same wild moorland parish. 

NORTH. 

Wc could remind one another of many a high history of humble worth, 
were we to stroll for an hour or two over that kirkyard ! 

TICKLER. 

Aye — that we could, Kit. Let us go next summer, and meditate among 
the tombs. 

NORTH. 

That parish was, as it were, an epitome— 

TICKLER. 

No — not an epitome, a fair specimen 

no in n. 

Of Scottish rural lile. And is there at this hour a single parish in braid 
Scotland, more virtuous than was the beautiful wilderness in which thou 
and 1, Tim, learned poetry and religion, to understand and to venerate 
the liberty of Nature, as il breathed and broke forth from the peasant’s 
heart ? 

TICKLER. 

Not one. It’s own dear self, I fear, is not wbat it was in that refulgent 
time 

NO u Til. 

Refulgent! Somewhat too strong a word, Timothy; but l must not be 
too critical 

TICKLER. 9 

Yes — refulgent. And it is by far too weak a word. 

NORTH. 

(jod bless you — it is. Many of its black bright mosses are drained now, 
they say ; and I cannot well deny that no rational objection can be made to 
the change of heather-moor into clover-meadow; — thorn-hedges, in pretty 
circles, and squares, and oblongs, are green and bright now, I am told, 
where of old not so much as a crumbling grey stone-wall enclosed the 
naked common; nor in spite of the natural tears shed from the poo^ wi- 
dow’s eyes, can 1 for more than a minute at a time seriously lament that 
deep-uddered kino should now lazily low and browse where ragged sheep 
did once perseveringly bleat and nibble; — single trees, that seem to have 
dropped from the sky, so quick their growth, now here and there hang 
their shadows, I have heard, over the band of reapers at their mid-day 
meal, where, when our “ auld cloak was new,” one single* sickle sufficed 
for the sum’ bar ley-rig, and the “ solitary lowland lass’^ had to look for 
shelter from the sunshine beneath Rome ryck in the desert; and to that 
change, too, can I conform the feelings of my somewhat sadden'd heart;— 
nay, groves and woods, the story goes, have girdled the stony hills where 
wc two used to admire, all brightening by itself, the glorious Rowan-Tree, 
independent of the sun in its own native lustre ; and may never the swing- 
ing axe he heard in that silvan silence, for I confess the superior beauty, 
too, of the vesture that now decks the sides of those pastoral pyramids; — 
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the shielings that we used to come upon, like birds’ nests, far up near the 
heads of the glens where the curlew bred among the rushes, have “ been 
a* red awa* nor is their place, if sought for, to be found in the solitude ; 
and farmhouses, slated too I hear, for thatch, wae’s met is fast falling out 
of fashion, now stand where no smoke was then seen but the morning mist % 
and God forbid 1 should grieve that such like spots as these should have 
their permanent human dwellings ; — mansions, in which rich men live, from 
upland swells overlook the low country far as the dim-seen spires of towns 
and cities that divide without diminishing the extent of the Great Plain 
through which rivers roll ; and of a surety pleasant ’tis to think of honest 
industry finding its reward in well-used wealth, that builds up the stately 
structure on the site of the cottage where its possessor was born in pover- 
ty; — gone, 1 know, is the old House of God, walls, roof, spire, and all — 
spire not so tall as its contemporary Pine-Tree — and the limiters have done 
well in erecting in its stead another larger kirk — with u tower — since they 
preferred a tower to a spire— nor could they be wrong in widening the 
burial-ground, that had become crowded with graves — though methinks 
they might have preserved, for sake of the memorials sunk far within it, 
some sacred stoues of the south- wnl I ; — Oh, Friend of my soul ! though all 
these chauges seem to have been from good to better, and some of them 
such as in the course of time must almost of themselves have taken plaee, 
men only letting the laws of Nature have “ their own sweet will,” yet such 
is the profound affection I bear to the past, ami such the tenderness with 
which my heart regards all that appertained to the scenes where it first 
enjoyed all its best emotions, that 1 could almost weep to think that my 
beloved parish is not now, even to the knoll of broom and the rill of hazels, 
in all the selfsame place which it was of obi, when we walked in it up and 
down, through all seasons of the year to us equally delightful, a* perfectly 
liappy as spirits in Paradise 1 

TICK LICU, 

North, your picturesque is ahvajs pathetic; but now for the practical 
application. 

NORTH. 

I hate practical applications, except in cases of tetanus, a cataplasm to 
the soles of the feet, of 

TICKLER, 

Mustard, and so forth. 

NORTH, 

The virtues which we loved and admired during those happy days, were 
rooted ineradicably in the characteis which sometimes they somewhat 
severely graced, by the power of causes which had not any alliance, how- 
ever remote, with those which are now thought, by too many persons, to 
be of such wondrous efficacy in the formation of right piinciples and feel- 
ings, which, by-the-bv, always grow together, and maintain through life 
their due proportion. Some of the means which an* now so pompously 
set at apparent work to enlighten the minds of the people, and to emollify 
their manners ( more.*), were then never dreamt of, even by the most vision- 
ary ; ami yet their minds were as full of light, and their ’manners were as 
full 'of rurality, or silvanity, or urbanity, as they will be found to be now 
with the dwellers in grassy fields, leafy woods, or stony towns, 

TICKLER. 

And much more so. 

NORTH. 

Then it will be found, in the long run, that the attempt to elevate the 
character of a people by cheap publications, is very expensive. 

1 TICK1.GR. 

Very. 

NORTH. 

A penny-a-week is not, for a poor and industrious man, much to pay to 
a friendly society ; for his condition is always, from within and from without, 
exceedingly precarious ; and *tis well to guard, at such saciifice, sometimes 
no inconsiderable one, against the day in which no man cau work. 
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TICKLER. 

Good. 

NORTH. 

A penny paper fills the empty stomach with wind— or lies in it, in the 
shape of a ball ; and ’tis hard to say which is the worser, flatulence or in-* 
digestion. 

TI» KLER. 

Sometimes, no doubt, the small swallow is harmless, and sometimes even 
salutary ; but, at the best, it cannot give much strength ; and, at the end of 
a year, the money would have been far better bestowed in purchasing 

some peckB of meal, or half a boll of potatoes 

NORTH, 

Or, ere the winter sets in, linsey-woolsey petticoats lor the ditchers’ 
daughters. 

TICKLER. 

I doubt if any man, earning wages by ordinary hand- work, ever^ontinued 
such subscription through a twelvemonth. 

NORTH. 

Never. They almost all give in within the quarter; for they either get 
angry with themselves, on finding that they are not one whit the wiser from 
studying the Tatterdemalion— or, growing conceited, they aspire to write 
for it — and a rejected contributor will not condescend to be an accepted 
subscriber. 

TICKLER. 

The word “ cheap” is never out of some poor creatures’ mouths— cheap 
bread, cheap law, cheap government, ( heap religion. 

NORTH. 

Aye, above all things else, they must have cheap religion. They grudge 
n fair price for heaven. 

TICKLER. 

Charity, too, must be cheap. Give such relief to the poor as will just 
hold soul and body together — and, when they part company, let the dissec- 
tion of the pauper's carcass pay for its burial. 

NORTH. 

“ Why go to any unnecessary expense” on the birth, baptism, death, or fu- 
neral of auy lump of clay? The most illustrious nian-bowdie would be muni- 
ficemiy rewarded by a guinea, for ushering into existence any man-child 
that it is possible to conceit e ; and, for a mere lassie, there ought assuredly to 
be a drawback. There is something absolutely shocking in the idea of fees 
to the gentleman in black for making a baby a Christian, If any one thing 
on this earth ought to be cheap, it should be the marriage ceremony, for 
marriage itself, in the long run, is apt to prove a most expensive business ; 
and, as interment consists mainly in digging a hole and filling it up again, 
that study may be done for a mere nothing, iti a country that has been so 
long overflowed by a ceaseless influx of Irishmen, the best diggers^ that 
ever handled spade or shovel. A plain coffin may be made of tour rough 
deals, with a few second* hand nails to hold them together till the box 
reaches the bottom, and none but a madman would dream of studding it 
with extravagant brass knobs, bedecking it with a profuse plate of the tame 
metal, and that agaiu with a ruinous inscription, which no eye may read in 
the dark, so soon to be bedimmed with dark mould and the slime of worms. 
As for a hearse and six horses, large enough to contain, and strong encftigh 
to draw, ten ton of coals, or twenty butts of porter, caparisoned with plu- 
mage— aud few things are dearer fortheir weight than feathens— all to convey 
an emaciated corpse that probably does not ride six stone, though* the man 
might have once walked twenty — why, the custom is at«once so preposte- 
rous, and so expensive, that the philosopher is at a loss to know whether lie 
ought to laugh at the folly, or to weep at the waste — for his maxim on such 
matters is, * if it be done at all, let it be done cheaply.” 
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.EViter Pister wi/A rizzars and cigars— he wk^/lm venerable Master*# 
casy-chair to the accustomed nook, and then pieces Southsidb som to 
face the good old man — sets before each worthy his own little circular 
table , with its own Argand lamp — rakes and stirs the fire into ,<* 
roaring glow— and stumps out, noiselessly closing behind him the double 

door, that looks like one of the numerous oak panels of the walk 

NORTH. 

Affectionate and faithful creature I 

TICKLER. 

Ha ! what worthies have wc got here over the chimpey-piece ? 

north (smiting). 

Who do you think ? 

tickler (with a peculiar face), 

Wordsworth, with Jeffrey on the one side, and Brougham on the other! 

« NORTH. 

How placid and profound the expression of the whole Bard ! The face 
is Miltonic — even to the very eyes ; for though, thank Heaven, they are 
not blind, there is a dimness about the orbs. The temples 1 remember 
shaded with thin hair of an indescribable colour, that in the sunlight 
seemed a kind of mild auburn— but now they are bare— and — nothing to 
break it — the height is majestic. No furrows — no wrinkles on that con- 
templative forehead — the Bky is without a cloud — 

“ The image of a Poet's soul, 

How calm ! how tranquil ! how serene !” 

It faintly smiles. There is light and motion round the lips, as if they were 
about to “ discourse most eloquent music.” In my imagination, that mouth 
is never mute — I hear it 

“ Murmuring by the living brooks, 

A music sweeter than their own.” 

TICKLER. 

Is lie wont so to sit with fended arms ? 

NORTH. 

’Tvva*' not his habit of old, but it may be now — there seems to my mind 
much dignity in that repose. He is privileged to sit with folded arms, for 
all life long those hands have ministered religiously at the shrine of nature 
and nature’s God, and the Priest, as age advances, may take his rest in the 
sanctuary, a voiceless worshipper. There is goodness in the great man’s 
aspect — and while I look, love blends with reverence, llow bland ! The 
features in themselves are almost stern — but most humane the spirit of the 
grand assemblage — 

41 Not harsh, nor greeting, but of amplest power 

To soften and subdue !” 


TICKLER. 

Jeffrey lias a fine face. Mere animation is common ; but those large dark 
byes beam with intellect and sensibility — naturally finest both— alive per- 
petually and at work — yet never weary — as if that work were play— and 
needed not the restoration of sleep. Wit, in its full acceptation, is a 
weighty word — and by it 1 designate the mind of the Man ! Taste in him 
is exalted into Imagination — Ingenuity brightens into Genius. He hath also 
Wisdom. But*' nemo omnibus horis sapit ; and he made an unfortunate 
stumble over the Lyrical Ballads. He has had the magnanimity, however, 
^ a#n told, to repeht that great mistake, which to his fame was a misfortune 
i— and, knowing the error of his ways, has returned to the broad path of 

Nature and Truth. How nobly has he written of Crabbe and Campbell, 
&nd Scott and Byron ! Incomprehensible contradiction — the worst critic 
of the age is also the best — but the Weeds of his mind are dead— the flowers 
are immortal. He is no orator, they say, in St Stephen’s ; but that mouth, 
even on the silent paper, gives them the lie; and 1 have heard Him a 
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husdred timtfi the most<«|gaptit ot' speakers. His is a brilliant name in 
die literature of Scotland, 

NORTH. 

It is — Francis Jeffrey. 

TICKLER. 

Brougham in his robes ! Lord Hig 1 * Chancellor of England ! Stern face 
and stalwart frame — and his mind, people say, is gigantic. They name him 
with Bacon. Be it so; the minister lie and interpreter of Nature ! Henry 
Brougham, in the eyes of his idolaters, is also an Kdmund Burke. Be it 
so; at once the most imaginative and most philosophical of orators that 
ever sounded lament over the decline and fall of empire: , while -wisdom, 
listening to his lips, exclaimed, 

“ Was ne’er prophetic sound ho full of woe !” 


NORTH. 

Come— come, Tickler— none of your invidious eulogies on tlie*Man of 
the People. 

Til KLER. 

There he sits — a strong man — not about to run a race 

* NORTH. 

But who has run it, and distanced all competitors. There is something 
great, Tickler, in unconquerable and victorious energy 

TICKLER. 

A man of many talents he — some of them seeming almost to be of the 
highest order. Swordlike acuteness— sunlike perspicacity 

NORTH. 

And sledgc-hammer-likc power. 

Tit Ki.i:it, 

There is a wicked trouble in his keen grey eyes— 

NORTH. 

No. Restless, but not unhappy. 

TIC'KLKR. 

Scorn has settled on that widc-nost rilled 

NORTH. W 

No. It comes and goes — the nose is benevolent. 

TICKLER. 

Do you say there is no brass on that hard forehead 

NORTH. 

I see but bone— and though the brain within is of intellect “ all compact/ 1 
the heart that feeds it burns with passions nut unheroic. 

TICKLER. 

King of them all — ambition. 

NORTH. 

c< The last infirmity of noble minds l 11 

TICKLER. 

, No— you misunderstand — you misrepresent Milton. He spoke of the 
love of fame. 

NORTH. • 

So do I. In Brougham— do him justice— the two passions are one— and 
under its perpetual inspiration he lias 

“ Scorned delights, and lived laborious days,” 


till with all his sinR, by friend and foe, he is he'd to be, in his diameter of 
Statesman, the first man iu England. 

TIC IvLF.Il. 

Are you fuddled ? 

NORTH. 

Not to my knowledge ; yet that champagne does effervesce in an old 
man’s brain 


TICKLER. 

And makes him utter confounded uon*pnsp. 
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NORTH. 

No— no— no— my dear friend, I am ia sober Tsadne«s«~and therefore I 
do not fear to ask you to look on— yonder picture. 

TICKLElt* 


Where ? 


There! 


NORTH. 


TICKLER. 

Aye — aye— aye— I cannot look on it — without a throb within my heart 
mist before my eyes— Sir Walter to the very life l 
* NORTH. 


Allan’s, 


Most admirable* 


TICKLER. 


NORTH. 

The Minstrel— the IMagician — the Man. 

TIC KI.IIK. 

At times I cannot believe that he is dead. 

NORTH. 

Nor 1. He is buried ! lie once shewed me the place where he hoped 
his bones would lie. 


TICKLER. 


And do they V 

NO RTH. 

They do. Tito people of Scotland could not have endured to lose 
them — no— not if he had died in the most distant land; nor would his 
bones have rested in any sepulchre, though consecrated by a nation’s tears, 
out of that d«»ar region of the earth, which his trenius has glorified lor 


ever. 

TJ< KU Tt. 

All’s well. 

NORTH. 

How aftcctmgly our fiiend Allan has strewn the silver hair along his 
magnificent forehead ! ThtMfece is somewhat aged— and it had begun to 
look so a few years ago — before that, so healthful that it promised to filial 
eyes a long, long life. But there is a young expression ot gladness in the. 
eves — unbediinm’d as yet by any mortal trouble — the light of genius there 
being all one with thru of gracious humanity — two words which, l feel, con- 
tain his character. 


TICKLER. 

Surrounded with relics of the olden time! 

NORTH. 

Ay — as he looked on them how his imagination kindled ! At the fight of 

that Scottish spear, Flodden was before him— or Bannockburn. 

tic kli:k. 

These deer-hounds have missed their master. Come— North. The pic- 
ture is most beautifully painted — no man av ho looks at it needs be sorrow- 
fid. . 

NORTH. 

All Scotland is sorrow ft/1. 

TicKf.ru. 

No — her hills and valleys are rejoicing in the sunshine. Scotland is not 
sorrowful— though she lias interred her greatest son. He will live for ever 
i% the nation’s heart. 

» # north. 

ton remember Milton’s lines on Shakspcarc— 


“ What needs my Shakspeare for his honour’d bones, 

The labour of an age in piled stones ; 

Or that hit* hallowed relics should be hid 
Under a ntar-y- pointing pyramid! 
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Dear Sou of Memory ! Great Heir of Fame ! 

What needst thou such weak witness of thy fame ! 
Thou, in our wonder and astonishment. 

Hast built thyself a living* monument.” 


That high feeling was natural in sr-Ji a soul as Milton's ; but it would pass 
away, and the Poet of Paradise would have reverently regarded in his 
mind's eye a. star-y-pointing Pyramid over the Swan of Avon. A national 
monument is a depository of many thoughts — tins gathered tribute of 
millions raises it — yet every man sees in it his individual feelings — ffnd 
therefore the work is blest. “ It- is an expression of giutitude — ah act of 
reverence.' 1 * 

TICKLER. 

The nation will do what is right. •» 

NORTH. 

Homer represents Greece — Virgil, Italy — Cervantes, Spain— Voltaire, 
France — Goethe, Germany — Shakspeare, England — and Scotland, ho in 
whom wo exult — lie whom we deplore.- ■— >1 hope you admire the arrange* 
men! of my Martins : 

TICKLER. 

Eh? 

NORTH. 

The noblest of all bis works is Belshazzar’s Feast. 

TICKLER. 

They are all noble. I do admire the arrangement of your Martins; for 
so should the prodigious shadowing* of Sin, Wrath, Judgment, and Doom, 
be all gathered together in their own region that expands and extends 

far, wide, and high into the pomp and giaudenr 

MIRTH, 

Don’t mouth so Martin is the Kim. or the Vant. 

TI< KLLK. 

Nineveh — Babylon — in our ears heretofore but names — now before our 
eyes cities — ^ 

north. 

With all their temples renovated from the dust — unshorn their towery 
diadems 

TICKLER. 

Or settling clown iii the “ gloom of earthquake amj, eclipse.” 

NORTH. 

This great painter is said to repeat himself — and I am glad of it; so does 
the rising ami the setting sun. 

tickler. 

Have you seen his Illustrations of the Bible V 

NORTH. 

They are lying on that table. Martin lias shewn in them that lie has the 
finest feeling of beauty both in nature and in human life. “ The fairest of 
her daughters. Eve,” stands before its in tlie only painted Paradise that 
ever reminded me of Eden. 


TrOICLER. 

What! You have been there? 


In sleep. 


NORTH 


TICKLER. 

I would rather be in tlie Highlands. Have you Colonel Murray’s Out- 
lines V 


NORTH. 

No. What Colonel Murray ? 

TICKLER. 

Son of Sir Peter — nephew of Siv George. 

NORTH. 

What’s their style of character ? 

TICKLER. 

Why, that outline style of drawing and engraving, the adaptation of 
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which to the faithful delineation of scenery of a bold and picturesque cha* 
racter, was so well exemplified a few years since by Mr Robson. 

>'ORTIl. 

One of the best landscape-painters of the age. 

TICKLER. 

The Colonel is an admirable artist. He has given us Loch Matte, the 
Scuir of Egg, Loch Alsh, with Castle Donna u, Kilchurn Castle, and L<teh , 
Awe 


NORTH. 


* “ Child of loud-throated War ! 

Now silent !” 

• TI( KLEtt. 

Ben Venue and the Trosacs, Basaltic Scenery near lla-nn-haiJdon, Skye, 
the Red Head, Angus, Dunottar Castle, Coir-Urchrau on the Toy, Killie- 
krankie, aud Sheliallion— 


NORTH. 

You pronounce those glorious names like a true Gael, like a Son of the 
Mist. 


Tl< KLER. 

It is published in numbers— and deserves encouragement from all Scot- 
land. The history and literature of the country are identified with the 
scenes represented, not by casual or incidental allusions, but By a 
inode of illustration calculated to srive a deeper aud more lasting interest to 
the subjects and places. Each leaf of the descriptive letter-press being 
made applicable to the sketch which accompanies it— eacli subject is thus 
kept distinct — every number is complete in itself, aud any person may 
select, at wonderfully small expense, faithful likenesses and illustrations 
of those places which are endeared to him l>j r early recollections, or from 
the impressions they have produced on bis mind in riper years. At present 
the work will lie confined, I perceive, to all the remarkable places in Scot- 
land north of Edinburgh. That division of it will be compiised in Twenty 
Numbers, but two shillings each— forming one volume, accompanied by 
copious references, indices, aud a map, and will form the Illustrated Re- 
cord of the North of Scotland. 


north. 

A malm'm oris, quod ftli.v f outturn <juc sit. The Murrays are a noble 
family. And yonder lie eight Numbers of a work, in a different style in- 
deed, but illustrative of many of the same scenes — “ Select Views of 
the Lakes of Scotland from Original Paintings, by John Fleming, engraved 
by Joseph Swan, with Historical and Descriptive Illustrations, by John 
Leighton.” It is published at Glasgow, a city of late years becoming as dis- 
tinguished for genius and talent in the fine aits, as it has long been for 
integrity aud enterprise in the pursuits of commerce. 

TICKLER. 

I know it — I have it; and the two works together bring the lakes and 
seas of Scotland, its woods, glens, and mountains, more vividly before my 
eyes, thau any other works of art that 1 now remember. 

». NORTH. 

I have often admired Fleming’s water-colour landscapes in our annual 
exhibition here ; and Mr Swan lias by his burin done them ample justice. 
None of our southern neighbours should visit the Highlands without being 
possessed of both works. 

, TICKLER. 

Pray, -what are the two greemboard vols. perched pertly near vour lug 
on the surbas? t ° 

< NORTH. 

^ “ Wild Sports of the West.” They contain many picturesque descrip- 
tions of the wildest scenery in Connaught, many amusing and interesting 
.tpkssand legends, much good painting of Irish character, and the author is 
a jiue sportsman. 

' TfCKT.KR. 

•That branch of our literature is in full leaf. 
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NORTH. 

It flourishes. Lloyd, Hawker, and Mundy, arc accomplished gentlemen 
— and, as for Nimrod, he is “ The Great Historian of the Field.” But I 
shall have an article on the Vols. at my lug, probably in our next Number 
—so 1 need not— 

tw :lkr. 

Toss them over to me, and 1 shall put them into my pocket. 

NORTH. 

Not so fast. I never lend books now — for, like Scotchmen who cross 
the Tweed, they never return home again. 9 

TICKLER. 

And these others ? 

NORTH. 

Two truly delightful volumes — Characteristics of Women, Moral, Poe- 
tical, and Historical, with Fifty Vignette Etchings, by Mrs Jameson. Shak- 
speare’s Women ! 

TI( KLKR. 

It used to be said by the ciitics of a former age, that he could not draw 
female characters. 

NORTH. 

The critics of a former age were a pack of fools. 

TRlvLKR. 

So aic too many of the present* 

NORTH. 

And will be of the future. All the ancient Dramatists drew female cha- 
racters well — especially Massinger. But Sliakspeare lias beautified the 
sex 

TICKLER. 

“ Given perfume to the \iolets.” 

NORTH. 

Mrs Jameson arranges all Shakspeare’s women into classes .‘—characters 
of Intellect — Portia, Isabella, Beatrice, Rosalind ; characters of Passion and 
Imagination — Juliet, Helena, Perdita, Viola, Ophelia, Miranda; characters 
of the A flections— Ilermione, Desdemona, Imogen, Cordelia ; Historical cha- 
racters — Cleopatra, Octavia, Volumuia, Constance of Bretagne, Elinor of 
Guiennc, Blanche of Castile, Margaret of Anjou, Katharine of Arragon, 
Lady Macbeth. 

iilkt.lh. 

What a galaxy ! In every name a charip. In imagination a man might 
marry nine-tenths of them— a spiritual seraglio, 

NORTH. 

My critiques on Sotheby’s lloruer seem to have been pretty well liked, 
though dasiied off hurriedly, and 1 suppose they were not without a Cer- 
tain enthusiasm. 1 purpose haranguing away in a similar style, for a few 
articles, on Mrs Jameson’s Shakspeare. 

TU'KI.CH. 

Do. You are often extravagant — not seldom absurd ; but still there is, 1 
grant, a certain enthusiasm — — 

NORTH. . 

Don’t come over me with the Mocking-Bird. 1 have frequently observed 
that whatever disparaging character a man carelessly sports of himself or 
writings, his common-place people forthwith adopt it as gospel; and thus a 
modest person like myself, being taken at his own word, is estimated far 
below Ills great genius 

Ticia.ru 

Hem ! 

NORTH. 

This most charming of all the works of a charming writer has revived in 
me my old love of the Acted Drama. I shall again be a Play-goer. 

tickler. 

Here ? 
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NORTH. 

Yes— here and in Loudon, which I shall visit next, spring — if alive ; and 
I am engaged, indeed, to diuc on the 1st of May with my fricud Allan 
Cunningham**. 

TICKLER. 

1 shall be of the party. 

aMITKI. 

It is false and most unjust to living genius to say that there are now on 
the stage few or no great actors. There are as many as ever there were at 
Jinj' one era. Voting has just retired ; but 1 trust to see him once or twice 
again ere I make my final exit— Macreadv is first rate — Kean, in some cha- 
racters, greater than Gan irk. 

*1 IClvLf.R. 

But. the actresses ? 

, norji;. 

A tew — arid there never were more than a few at any one time— arc ad- 
mirable. 


nrki.i.R. 

Miss Tree 1 saw lately ia Julia in the Hunchback, and she is a charming 
performer. 

NORTH. 

She is — but there lire — T he Thri'.l Fwmi 


Uh? 


1 K'KI.I U. 


NORTH. 

Miss Fanny kelly — a woman of original genius — fine taste— strong intel- 
lect — and exquisite sensibility — equal to any part of passion. 


tick lit.. 

Site is, 


son rij. 

Miss hanny hemlne arts nooly.likea Poete^.assbeih — and equal toeither 
of them in nil things, and in some superior to both, is — our own Miss Fanny 
Jarman. Kqual to either in power and pathos and .superior to both in 
grace, elegance, and beauty. The Tinee are all as much respected for 
their v iitucs in private life, as tie*) are ndmited for their genius on the 
stage. And tlmt lends a c harm to their impersonations of Midi characters 
as Imogen, IVsdemon.q Ophelia, and Cordelia, which is felt by every 
audience, and for the want of u hieh no accomplishments* can compensate. 


Enter Lot.i'.i, ILvkwjlt, and Hli.ln, with the Tea-Tray, <vc. ,s c. 


\ n kt eh. 

Angels and ministers cd grace l 

NORTH. 

One or other of you, ni) good gills, look in upon us, now ami then, du« 
ling the houi, to see if we require any of your services. (hnl bless you. 

t [ They cuftsy and retire . 

'/ it UJ.L, 

l’jh f • 


c NORTH, 

SM. 01 s tin oe— ami daughters of the (Jrievt* on my little propcYtv in Twed- 
dale, on a visit at present to an uncle, gardener to our friend in Trinity 
lower, My worlhv housekeeper has a young party in Jier own room this 
evening, and these obliging creatures requested permission to be attendant 
nymphs on the old gentleman— > 

Til KLLU. 

They did not call you so i 

NORTH. 

' * imv* . wc, '• i. : Ini d.*pMid uvdiUe aged men like n-s arO 

»! f > * ' • i •*! • ■»- t • m • ■ bv • i - s in Lev ’1 c*ic ; end as for iln , *-e pretty 
irruiure » l'".h * fh* ;■» ■ ne t ,* children. Suc!» a sight that is good 
l^r t! ■: cv * • i;, 1 t. - But pi«\ v. } -_'ic v» c talking a'-out ? 
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TICKLElt. 

Confound me if I remember. These witches have— - 

NORTH. 

You see that blue folio ? ’Tin the report from the Select Committee on 
Dramatic Literature, with Minutes of Evidence. 1 glanced over it this 
afternoon, along with Mr Bu liver’s i xcel lent speech on moving the appoint- 
ment of the said Select Committee. Have you studied the Question ? 

TlLKLL.il, 

What Question ? 

NORTH. 

That of the patents granted to the Two Great Theatres for the perform- 
ance of the Drama. 

Tltlvl.LK. 

Not 1 — but let us study wliile we discuss it. I know no better method * 
of mastering any subject. 1 forget what you were going to say jj 

NOUTII. 

How would you define or describe the “ regular drama?” 

TiLKLLR. 

The regular drama U — !•*— the regular drama is — thatdiama which com- 
prehends— or say rather which excludes all dramatic perforin— perform- 
ances — that is rompo — stop, 1 must correct invself — the regular drama 
may, 1 think, be defined to be that— no — described — as that which — nay, 
let me perpend — why, after you — if you please, Kit — for you have been 
ruminating on the subject. Pray, North, let me ask you— my good fellow — 
before we go any fai tiier, how would juu define or describe the regular 
drama ? 

M> |: Til. 

1 see nothing that can be either added or taken away from the truly 
Aristotelian definition which you have now given of it; and every thing 
dramatic not included within the terms thereof, maj be philosophically 
pronounced to belong to the irregular drama. 

Tit Kl.IJI. 

Having settled that point, which is at once nice and knotty, we may pro- 
ceed to overhaul the minutes of evidence, and judge ol its bearings ou the 
general question of the patents. 

NORTH. 

Would that worthy Mr Vi iusfon had had the benefit of hearing your ad- 
mirable definition, before he was badgered by the Select. “ What do you 
consider is meant by the tegular Drama?” asked one of the inquisitors. 
And the veteran Ex-Manager of the llajunarket replied' — “ The regular 
Drama 1 consider to be Tragedy and Comedy, ./«</ tvnu thing on the stage” 
— W hat ! Burletta?” — 41 Yes — because Tom Tnriwn teas playid nt the ic - 
yular theutnsy and is printed and called a Burletta.”—" W hat do you con- 
sider a Burletta to be ?”--" Recitative and singing ; no speaking whatever; 
tii k CioLDi.v Pircix is a st/ong sjunn/mi ol it — and Oi.vaiers in an Up- 
roar.” — “ U Olvvipi > in an t cuoar the regular Drama?” — “ Yes— for it 
is played at the regular theatres, and played under licence.” — " l)o I under- 
stand you to include every stage representation?” — “^os — the regular 
Drama includes every thing.” 

Til KUiR. 

Very sensible. 

NORTH. 

One of the Select then asks Mr W inston what he 14 considers to be not 
the regular drama ?” At that lie shakes his head, and says, “ I do hot know ; 
that is a very difficult thing to ascertain but plucking %p courage, he adds, 
“ if they can play everything, then every* thing is the regular drama 

TICKLER. 

So in a regular drama there is no need for the performers, unless they 
like it, to utter a single word. 

NORTH. 

None in the world. 
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TUKU:it. 

Ami Tom Thumb, the Golden Pippin, and Olympus in an Uproar, are all 
i Irony specimens of the regular drama ? 

ft OUT II. 

.Sampsons. Mr Winston is then asked if “ tumbling be the regular 
drama?” and his silence speaks consent. So, of course, must be dancing 
and swinging oil the rope. 

TK'KLKK. 

Why go into particulars ? Did he not any the regular drainu included 
“ uerg thing?” 

NORTH. 

But he qualifies that somewhat sweeping assertion ; for, on being asked, 
K Are lions the regular drama?” he answers promptly ami firmly, “ No, l 
should consider not; not lions, certainly.” 

Tit KI.CR. 

Well, well — though there may perhaps he some slight difference between 
Mr Winston’s definition and mine of the regular drama, they seem to agree 
on the main points ; so let’s to the uteueral question of the patents. 

is ORT II. 

It is well stated by Mr Buhvcr to be this 5 — “ ilow far is it expedient for 
the public, that privileges and enactments of this monopolizing description 
should be continued ?’* 

n< KLLR. 

What privileges and enactments ? 

NORTH. 

Why — to use the words of Mr Buhver— by a late derision of the Lord 
Chancellor, it seems that all performances wot thy of tin* attendance of 
persons pretending to a reasonable decree of edu« ation — all performances, 
except those of the most mountebank and trumpery description, fit only 
for the players of Bnidioloniew Lair, are to be considered as infringe- 
ments of the Jaw, and as subjecting those who assist in them to serious 
penalties. 

rr< kU:k. 

Pray, what, generally speaking, is the character of the Minor Theatres r 

NORTH. 

More or less respectable. 

TJCM.LK. 

Cleai and explicit. 

NORTH. 

And can there be a doubt that their character would be elevated by 
lawful liberty to enact the regular drama r 

TirKi.ii.ii. 

“ To be or not to be— that is the question.” 

north. 

There is much difference of opinion amoiur the witnesses ns to the 
comparative adaptation of large am! small theatres for general dramatic 
effect, Charles Kemble ( one of the propi ietois of Co\ enf-Garden Theatie) 
argued with much ability in favour of very large ones, such as Coven t-Gar- 
den and Drury-Lane. The sume plays, acted by the same performers on 
alternate nights, at the Haymarket and the Opera-House, paid better by 
L.JOo or L yon at the larger than at the smaller. 

TlClvI.tR. 

That proves nothing. 

NORTH. 

Mind the smaller was not half full. 

TirKI.l.R. 

Ho— Ho— then it would seem to prove a greatdeal. 

NORTH. 

Matthews the Admirable, whose amusing and ingenious evidence, how- 
ever, is far from convincing on the general merits, treated the Select with 
John Kemble’s opinion, delivered as if by John himself; for, quoth Charles, 
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“ I never can repeat a conversation, unless I do it in the style of the person 

who gave it” 

TICKLER. 

O rare C harles Matthews ! He becomes the original with such intensity, 
that the original seems to dwindle into an imperfect and ineffectual imita- 
tion of his own self. You canno allow the original original, after you 
have seen ami heard ('luulcs in him, to perform himself; he looks so very 
tame ; he wants that brilliance, which burns round and about his creative 
doublegaugcr; and the wisest tiling he can do is to become, in the critic's 
row in the pit, an ecstatic admirer of his own perfections. m 

NORTH. 

“ It is a common complaint,” quoth Charles as John, “ to speak about the 
size of the Theatres ; the Public will tell von they like small Theatres; sir, 
they Uc ; they like large theatres. They go to the opera, because it is a 
large theatre; and when my sister and "myself, and Mr Cook^ acted in 
Henry the Eighth, when tve acted at the King’s Theatre, we played to 
L.fiOO ; and when we went over to the Theatre opposite, we never got L.200 
to the same play.” 

TbKI.KR. 

M Sir, they lie !” Christopher North in Charles Matthews in John Kemble 
in Samuel Johnson. 

north. 

One of the Sided sa>s, that he can perfectly well understand that there 
are certain sorts of representations which can only be represented in large 
theatres, such as pantomimes, melodramas, and spectacles, and things of that 
sort; but C harles Kemble rather sharply replies — “ Excuse me; I think, 
with respect to melodramas and pantomimes, it is a mistake to suppose 
they can be better acted at lira:*; than at small theatres. Indeed, I think a 
pantomime may be better acted in a small theatre than in a large one; be- 
cause those changes which are necessary for the great success of a panto- 
mime, me much mine easily effected in a small theatre than in a large one. 
With respect to melodramas, they do not depend for success entirely on 
splendour. On the contrary, 1 should say, the most successful melodramas 
have been those which depended on strong excitement in the story or in- 
cidents ot the piece ; lor without these, all the splendour in the world will 
do nothing cithei in a huge or in a small theatre. Splendour alone docs 
nothing, or next to nothing, to the success of a piece.” 

TICKLER* 

Well said Charles Kemble. One of the most delightful sights in this 
world, North, is a line melodrama. Wi^acres, prigs, sumphs, and your 
general blockheads, abuse such beautiful spectacles; yet even they are 
not insensible to their fascination, as may be seen in the glaring stare of 
their great goggle eyes devouring the stage. That the Public loves the 
melodrama, is a proof that she is not so prosaic a Public as she seems to be 
when in the act of reading through the advertisements in a morning news- 
paper. 

NORTH, 

Worthy soul ! she lias some poetry in her after all— some imagination— 
some perception of mo\ ing grace or skill — ai; eye and a heart — a soul— for 
the fairy world of enchanted cloud laud and its floating inhabitants. J too, 
Tim, do cleanly love the nielodiama. 

TICKLER. 

What farther saycth the deponent ? 

NORTH. 

That there are certain plays which require enlarged etyacc— for example, 
Coriolanus, and Julius (\rsnr, and Macbeth. 

TICKLER. 

All tragedies that involve magniiicence in the grouping of the characters, 
in the incidence of the events, in the scenic shows. 

NORTH. 

Just so ; whereas dramas of a humbler, of a domestic, of a more familiar 
kind, such as the Hunchback-— 
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A beautiful play. 

north. 

Y'ery — may bo as effectively performed, or perhaps more so, in a theatre 
of very moderate size. 

TICKLER. 

Plaiu as a pikestaff. 

NORTH. 

Mr Macrcady’s opinion coincides with Mr Kemble's. He tells us that 
he 'finds it much easier to act in a small theatre than in a large one, and that 
for merely domestic scenes and simple dialogue, when there is nothing of 
pomp and circumstance attending it, he should prefer a small theatre ; but 
as for Khakspeare's plays, that very few of them can he found which can 
have due effect given them in a small theatre, liven the Hay market he 
thinks hardly large enough to allow a fair acting of Shakspeare’a Plays. In 
scenes where only two persons have been on the stage — and one of these 
Kean — he thought nothing about the size of the house ; hut when a great 
number occupied the stage, he felt the want of space and too great proxi- 
mity of the performers. 

TH KLEK. 

What say Young and Kean t 

\OUTU. 

Mr Young does not appear at all. 

TIIKLI.IU 

Extraordinary ! The finest actor on the stage— *l r Uimus Jlowanoj unu So 
must all have felt who ever saw him in ilrulus. 

north. 

Mr Ivean prefers a large stage — Drury-Lain 1 . Mr think** the intellect be- 
comes confined by the size of the theatre— that in a laiycr one the illusion 
is better preserved — that the illusion is heightened by the somewhat dimi- 
nished Appearance of the performer 1 — and that any actor, with a good 
enuneiaiiou, may be heaid as well at Drury *L ine as any them re in the 
world — even in the uuoahiJluig gallery — if tie* gods will but be silent 

Til KLI.lt. 

And nut keep perpetually performing “ Olympic* in an ( prour.*’ 

NORTH. 

That an eye ol nveingi power can perlecilj well biMiii'iuKh the play id 
tlie countenance at tliaf distance— and that there is tin-* other veiy lniitej ial 
consideration, that the faults of the actor me less observable * 

' TICK l.l'.lt. 

J'mv, how is that : IScautici nil distinct* defects all hidden — how is that, 
pray S' 

N OK Til. 

Ask Mr Kean. \ou know Dowlon V 

*i i< Ki i:r. 

Well — a first-rater ot the Old School. Mow depone th Dowlon r 

NORTH. 

u Itim astonished,” quoth Mister William, “ at Mr Kean’s opiuiou ; bo- 
eauwe, when 1 am told that ac tors can be as w ell seen in Drury-Lano Theatre 
as in a smaller one, 1 can as well believe you can hang a cabinet picture on 
the top of that toner, and say, ‘ Do you observe those beautiful touches — 
do you observe its lights and shadows ? No — I cannot wee it at all.’ That 
is my opinion a>*lo the stage. Give me a theatre of moderate size, where 
you cun In t inland 

* TICKLER. 

Thai “ iiiubt givu us pause.” 

NORTH. 

Mr How ton is then asked whether Mr Kean’s acting is the more elec- 
tive at Dr liry- Lane or Coveut-Gardcn, or in a small theatre in the country ? 
And he^ ways, “ much more to my satis faction in a small theatre in the 
country,” He thinks that eve.n a play like Julius Caesar could be much 
potter performed in a theatre of the size of the Haymarkvt, than iu one of 
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far greater dimensions— -not only as regards the merit of one actor, but the 
whole body of performers, if they have any pretensions to acting at all. 
It was said by John Kemble, that about two-thirds of the audience at Co- 
leut-Gardcu could see and hear well, and Mr Dowton is much of his 
opinion with regard to that; hear they may, for the actor knows he must 
be heard, and will bawl. 

TlCKU&R. 

And if In* bawl, that third who could not otherwise have heard him, 
must be wonderfully delighted with his bawl, softened ere it reach their 
cars into a sound not a little extraordinary, but still a bawl : for, believe n#, 
a haul will be a bawl to doomsday, to whatever distance it maybe project- 
ed by the action of mortal lungs, and of the organs of inhuman speech. 

Kohtii. 

Then the two-thirds who would have heard the unfortunate man, or still 
more wretched woman, had he or she spoken naturally, must bf placed 
immediately under tbe unabated bawl, and thence an inevitable universal 
headach. 

Tl( M.KR. 

let, Ivorlh, I low a large theatre. My friend Hcazeiy, an architect of 
the first eminence, asserts that a very large theatre may be so scientifically 
constructed, that articulate sounds shall most audibly circle its entire 
extent ; and how far off was heard the whisper of the Siddons ! 

NORTH. 

v ouid we imagine one of Shakspeare’s greatest tragedies performed, in 
all its great parts, by consummate actors, in an immense overflowing house, 
so imely constructed, that every auditor felt possessed ot the ear of Diony- 
sius, then, Tickler, would the manager “ tyive the world assurance of a 
ploy." 

i u KUik, 

Hut penonneis, with leenlish fares that must frown, punyish figures 
that must strut, and sqiicnkyish voices that must crack, before they can be 
at all tragical, on a large st»<re, may act very naturally and efiecti\ely iu 
one of a corresponding size, and prow? their popularity by bumper benefits. 

NORTH. 

i he truth that genius will achieve its highest triumphs alike, on stages 
of all sizes, tioin that of (_ ownt-Gaiden, down even to the mud floor of a 
barn. 

ill Kill!. « 

Illusion! Did not Gairick, in his every <kiy clothes, in a small parlour, 
with such teninlc transfoi n union assume/ ihe sudden insanity of a mo- 
thei,out of whose arms lur child lmd fallen from a window, and been 
dashed to pieces before her eyes, that women fainted in lioiror at his feet, 
on “acting of that dreadful thing? 1 ’ 

NORTH. 

(mod. And had he come on a stage, wide* as a wilderness, hearts far 
remote in the galleiies as in the clouds, would have beat 

“ At every flash of his far-beaming eye.” 

1TCKI.1H, 

Good. 

NOH'Hi. 

Mr Matthews and I are at one when he says, that the maguificencc of the 
style of John Kemble and his sister were seen to as great*effect pi a large 
theatre as in a small one; but there are a great number of persons whose 
countenance alone carries them to small theatres, for t#ey cannot be seen 
to the same advantage in a large one. But Oiarles adds wisely, “ 1 never 
heard that objection stated, during a fashion to run after every thing at- 
tractive ; I never heard any people say, they could not see Miss O’Neil ; 
she was a beautiful actress, and every body admired her”— 

TIC kler. 


All the. woilik and his wife. 
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NORTH. 

My esteemed friend then observes, that be finds “ all the people who yo 
ui with orders, say the theatres are far too large, but those who pay for their 
admission arc good-tempered.” 

TICKLER. 

Our provincial theatres, compared with the great London ones, are all 
email — yet 

NOT? Til. 

Except that iu Glasgow. It is of the same class as (*ov ont-Gardcn, but 
oPa peculiar construction. It may be divided into throe parts; mono you 
cannot hear, in another you cannot see, and in the third you can neither 
see nor hear. 1 remember once sitting alone in the third division— and 
never before or since have i had such a profound feeling of the power of 
solitude. 

r T I ( Ivl.tlt. 

I say, our provincial theatres are all of moderate size; yet when stars 
appear, are they not worshipped Y All our great pel formers have trod the 
Edinburgh stage; and there has been M hush as deep as death,'* followed 
by peals of thunder. 

NORTH. 

And where else than on pro v incial boards has e great performers been bred? 

TKlvLLR. 

lias this discussion any diift? 

NORTH. 

Oh, yes. Without joining the cry against the si/e of the Great London 
Theatres, I for one am cleoi for putting an end to their monopoly of the 
regular drama. In theatres of a smaller size, it may be, and has been, acted 
as effectively as in them; and experience alone can decide whether with 
Freedom of Trade, it will flourish or decay. 

tu M.j ; r. 

It lias not flourished under Patents — without them it may. 

north. 

Sir Charles Wetherell would not listen with patience to any proposed 
change in the Close System, nor agree to Mr BiihveCs motion* unless he 
could proto to him that the multiplication of theatres will “ give us another 
Shahspeare and Ben J orison, and restore the golden age of Dramatic 
Literature.” 

, tick ilk. 

That was rather a little unreasonable in our most excellent friend. 

V NORTH. 

Rather. Another Ben .Ion soil maybe imagined— though one is quite 
enough ; but Mr Buiwcr expressed no hope ol being able, by any efVoi ts of 

his in Parliament, to produce another Shahspeare. 

TH Kl.Klt. 

Nor vet, so far as I have heard, to restore the Golden Age 

NOTH ii. 

Not he ; but seeing the regular drama in a languishing condition at the 
Great Houses, and, as Sir Charles himself says, 11 Lions and Tigers, and 
Cameleopards, and, in fact, the whole of Noah\ Ark trotted up and down 
the stage,” he thinks, that were there several moderate-sized theatres judi- 
ciotinly set down in the Mighty Metropolis, such would bo* the resort to 
them of * expectable and well-educated people, that they would olwats be 
able to engage, *uid would probably sometimes produce, excellent actors; 
and that, 'thus a permanent love of the regular drama (along with an occa- 
sional passion tor the irregular) would be created, and more encourage- 
ment given than at present to mbit of genius to write for the stage. 

TICKLER. 

I should have toted for Mr Buhver’s motion. 

NORTH. 

Charles Kemble has no doubt, that along with the patents would go the 
very life of the Two Great Theatres. 
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TICKI.PR. 

I should be sorry for that— hut they could he vanquished only by better 
houses— and the public would in that case gain by the death. 

NORTH. 

His arguments arc ably put, but to me they appear inconclusive. He 
snys“ that the new theatres would brbe away certain individuals of acknow- 
ledged talent and celebrity,” (and he adds, parenthetically and pathetically, 
“ God knows they are too few !”) “ but those few would be scattered then 
in half-a-dozen different theatres, instead of being collected in one or two; 
and the perfection of a play depends extremely on the talent you gpt 
into it.” 

Tl< KLKIt. 

No doubt it does. 

NORTH. 

The conclusion lie draws from these premises is, that the Great Theatres 
•would be ruined, and at the same time the smaller ones good formothing, 

TICKLER. 

AVhew ! 

NORTH. 

If one first-rate actor could not support a small theatre, and if, as Mr 
Kemble thinks, only one at the most could he got, then, in a very short 
time indeed, the small theatres would be changed into con\ cuticles — and 
Covent-Gardeu and Drury Lane, after transient obscuration, efiulge, like 
suns, brighter from eclipse, lie says that a long time would elapse before 
the legitimate drama could be adequately represented in one of those 
theatres ; ami 1 say, that, if so, the public could not wait a long time, and 
the actors of genius and celebrity, that had been bribed away, would return 
to their former spheres. 

'll* KICK. 

I have the highest esteem for Charles Kemble, but I fear you are right. 

NORTH. 

Neither will ho admit that tin* competition of the new theatres would 
hi ing forward new actor* of talent or genius. “ If,” says he, “you divide 
the little talent there is among ns into a (/real nttmlnr of theatres, you will 
be worse sen ed.” 

tk j:li.r. 

Whew ! 

NORTH. 

There would not a great number of theatres; nor does any body 
suppose, that, by dividing a given quantity yf talent, and that quantity little, 
you will make it great. It is to talent noryot displayed, not yet born, that 
the. stimulus of competition will be applied 

TH KLKft. 

Don’t dwell longer on that point, or you will get prosier than you may 

suspect. Keep moving. 

NORTH. 

“ It is not the increase of theatres,” cries Charles, with great animation, 
(t that will give you an increase of fine actors. The qualifications of # a line 
actor are a gift that God gives, and they are not to be multiplied as theatres 
may be.” 

T1CKLEU. 

That is very spunky — but whence arise fine actors hut from theatres ? 
John Kemble— Sarah Siddons 

NORTH. 

Don’t get prosy, Tim. Mr Kemble then says that many of the smaller 
London theatres have acted the legitimate drama in defiance of all latv, but 
that we do not see those results which the advocates for minor theatres 
seem to calculate on — wc have not seen that great actors have arisen in 
them. 

Til KLXR, 

A manifest sophism. Those theatres have indeed occasional!}* acted the 
legitimate drama, (some of them never have,) but in defiance oj law ; and i* 
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it tu be expected, that, under such uncertainty and peril, and even discre- 
dit, great or good actors are to arise V 

NORTH. 

Mr Kemble even goes the length of denying that there is tfny demand for 
auy other theatres. If the public call for them, there is good reason, be 
allows, for answering the public ; but the present demands arc got up, he 
asserts, by a set of interested adventurers and speculators, who have no- 
thing to lose, and think the best course they can pursue is to ruin those 
whom they think have. Some have already become bankrupt. 

% TICKLER. 

In that case then he has little to fear. But great theatres, alas ! become 
bankrupt too— 

“ The paths of glory lead to the Gazette” 

NORTH. 

Mr Charles Kemble, however, though arguing throughout under a strong 
bias, is a man of honour ; aud on this question being forcibly pressed upon 
him, “ Do you not think that the cultivation of a taste for the Drama, which 
would be favoured by the increased number of theatres having the power 
to exercise the legitimate Drama, would more titan make up for auy Jos* 
you might sustain by competition V” He answers, with laudable candour, 
“ If 1 speak conscientiously, which 1 wish to do, 1 should think they might 

S rovo a nursery ; that it is probable that in a length of years, if the lium- 
er of theatres were restricted to a lea^onable number, and those the- 
atres were only allowed to act the legitimate Drama, aud that there might 
be none of those spurious entertainments gi\ cn” — ( no, no, my dear Chat Ics, 
that would be a most unfair restriction, while spurious entertainments were 
allowed iu the Great Theatres),' — “ then 1 agiee that the Diama might be 
improved, and in («»urse of years we might expect to have cloves, who 
would fully replace the good actors we have now." 

1 Ii K'U'C. 

Wha t says Matthews ' 

NORTH. 

To my utter astonishment and dismay, that permission to perform the le- 
gitimate drama at other theatres besides the two patent ones and the Hay- 
mark ct, “ would, in the course of a very slimt time, btutnhzt the titm/m." 

TU KLI R. 

I am dumbfounderod How feel you at that discharge ; 

* NORTH. 

A* if a bullet had gone through my head. 

N TH Kf.EK. 

In at one ear and out at the other, without touching the brain. 

NORTH, 

Nevertheless, 1 would fain try a fall with this Chailes ; but I feel fatigued 
with my tussle with the other strong man, so must retire from the ring ; 
Though it forces me to eat my heart to see the castor of such a customer 
flung up without my pitching iu after it my veruon, 

rj* ki.fi*. 

I tike. 

NORTH. 

The Drama, I fear, is in a bad wav, Tim, in London ; and if so, it cannot 
be very flourishing in the provinces. Mr Matthews acknowledges that 
fashion F fatal to it. “ I meet young gentlemen now ” says he, “ who form- 
erly usftt\ to thufk it almost a crime not to go to the theatre ; hut they now 
ask,* whereabouts, is Govent-Garden Theatre ?’ although the same people 
would faint away, if they thought they had not been to the Italian Opera. 
If they are asked whether they have seen Kean or not lately, they will say, 
1 Kean? Kean? No. Where does he act? I have not been there these 
three years.’ Formerly, it was the fashion to go to the theatre; but now 
a lady cannot shew her face at table next day, and say she has been at the 
theatre. If they are asked whether they have been at ( oven t- Garden or 
Drury-Lane, they say, ' Oh, dear, no ! I never go there— it is too low !* ,J 
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TICKLER. 

Taglioni, 1 am told, is a seducing Sylph— Heberl6 a dangerous Dryad. 
They dance you into a delirium. 

NORTH. 

And the German opera is divine. 

TICKLER. 

Those morning, forenoon, afternoon, evening, and midnight concerts, 
private and public, are sadly against play-going. To say nothing of d<*- 
jeuncs prolonged from meridian to twilight, and dinners of countless 
courses 

NORTH. \ 

Gaming tables in drawing-rooms, parlours, boudoirs, bedrooms . 

TICKLER. 

0 Lord ! not in bedrooms 

NORTH. 

Yes, even so. There is nothing too good or too bad, too bcaiatiful or too 
ugly — 

TICKLER. 

Ugsome. 

NORTH. 

That. Fashion and Folly will not fix on with a mad desire, till all at once 
the passion sickens and dies and “ off to some other game they both to- 
gether fly !” 

TH K1XH. 

Matthews is riidit here— if wrong there. 

MIRTH. 

(i 1 remember the time,” saith the green and glorious veteran, (he has 
been neatly forty yeam on the stage,) “ when it was no shame to go to see 
the legitimate drama ; blit it i*> now.” Hut, asks one of the Select, “ do you 
not think that may be the result of the acting not being sufficiently good ?” 
“ I want to Know wb»*u the actors have tod been sufficiently yood you 
i ium v ” 

nr kler. 

Spoken like a man. 

NORTH. 

" it was the fashion," he adds, “ to go and see Miss O’Neil for a season; 
and Mr Kean for a season ; if the}' weie real and sincere admirers of those 
actors, they would have followed them; hut we found that theatres, at 
which they acted, dropt down from L.fJOO to L,20(T.” 

TH KLLIli 

There are lamentably few sincere admirers of any thing admirable in 
this world. 

NORTH. 

You know old George Column r 

TICKLER. 

No. 

NORTH. 

You have read his “ Broad Grins 

TICKLER. 

No. Eye and nose shrunk from the dunghill in disgust. 

north. • 

He holds uuder the Lord Chamberlain the office of Examiner of all 
theatrical entertainments. 

TICKLER. 

That is sufficient of itself to damn the drama. 

NORTlk 

He wa8 sworn, lie gravely tells us, in February 1824, “ to take care that 
nothing should be introduced into plays which is profane or indecent, or 
morally or politically improper for the stage.” 

TICKLER. 

1 see no use, in hfc case, of such an oath. 1 presume were he to suffer 
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any thing of the sort to defile a play— profanity or indecency I mean— lie 
would be dismissed, find lose his salary; and that fear, being of this world, 
would be likely to be ns operative on the hoary-headed perpetrator of the 
filth of “ Broad Grins,” as the reverence of any oath regarding merely the 
life to come. ’ T was a needless profanation of the Prayer-book or Bible. 

NORTH. 

The dotard has become intolerantly decent in his old age ; so pious, that 
lie shudders at the word " angel” in a play ! €i The Committee have heard 
of your cutting out of a play the epithet * angel’ unapplied to a woman V” 

TICKLER. 

Nay-*-that must be calumny ou Colman. 

NORTH. 

No. George, as Mawworm, cantingly, and yet, 1 doubt not, leeringly 
replies, “ Yes, because it is a woman , I grant, but it is a celestial woman. 
It is an allusion to the scriptural angels, which are celestial bodies. Every 
man who lias read his Bible understands what they are ; or if he has not, 
I will refer him to Milton.” 

tic kli:r. 

Well, I did not know till now that there is a man in Knglaud who denies 

that a human woman— a female woman, as the sailors say— is an angel, Is 
the old sinner— 

NORTH. 

We are all old sinners. 

Tl( KLRR. 

True. Is the old sinner serious when he insinuates that a human fe- 
male is not a celestial creature ? 


north. 

He seems so — stupidly and doggedly set ions. 

TUKU.lt. 

Docs the aged docken deny that she is a “celestial body 


He. does. 


NORTH. 


T K UIA'.R. 

Fie on the old Eunuch * 


NORTH. 

He utters a falsehood when he says that every man who has read his 
Bible understands what the scriptural angels are ; no man understands 
what they are; they are a mystery. But note the impudence of the hypo- 
crite. “ If he hat not , I will refer him to Milton." That is, “ if he lias not 
read his Bible and this language is used sarcastically to the Member of 
the Select Committee who was* courteously interrogating the Broad- 
en' tinner. 

TICKLER. 

I trust not courteously. 

NORTH. 

His impudence is only less than his ignorance, in referring his questioner 
to Milton, in proof of the scriptural angels being celestial women. That gen- 
tlemaivmiidly remarks, “ Milton’s angels are not Ladies.” Instead of blush- 
ing, he brazens it out, and replies, 4< No— but home scriptural angels are La- 
dies — I believe '* — shewing that he is as ignorant of his Bible as of Milton. 
Then how his profanity breaks out pettishly in the word " Lathes /” That 
word was quite right in the mouth of hi* questioner, for he was a gentleman 
$|d a Christian, and in his mind the ideas of angels and ladies have always 
been united as the beings themselves are in nature. But with his awful and 
reverential feelings jvith regard to all “ scriptural angels,” it was shocking 
in the^iutluir of Broad Grins to call them in the same breath “ Ladies " — 
in bftfepouth an equivocal term — even when provoked to do so by the ex- 
FBH* shameful ignorance of the Book on which he had sworn. 
L&fiPta ! He must have been thinking of the Saloons. 

* TH Itl.KR. 

You are too severe, Kit. 
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NORTH. 

Not a whit, lie also says insolently, and, with his religious belief, im- 
piously, “ I do not recollect that I struck out an angel or two , but most pro- 
bably 1 have at some time or other.” This affectation of a profound reli- 
gious spirit in such a man, and ou such an occasion, is at first ludicrous, 
and then loath Home — and I have thought it worthy of castigation, my good 
Timothy, for it is a nauseous habit of hypocrisy now- a* days to pretend to 
discern evil in the use of the most harmless and amiable expressions which 
u fine spirit of humanity may not only have justified, but consecrated j and 
of them all, not one is there more delightful in the dreams it awakens of 
brightness, beauty, goodness, innocence, and bliss, than “ angel,” when ap- 
plied, aH it is, by the whole Christian male population of the earth to all 
the unpolluted daughters of Eve. 

TICKLER. 

Why, Kit, you have given me ail absolute sermon— but your doctrine, 
though sweet, is, I fear, scarcely sound. You are not orthodox. • 

NORTH. 

I am orthodox'. But let me give grinning Geordic another punch. lie 
says, u An angel is, I grant, a womau, but it is a celestial woman.” Now, 
here again he shews that he has uot read his Bible. “ Some Scriptural an- 
gels,” he also admits, “ are ladies.” They are not only women, but ladies. 
Now, he mistakes the matter most entirely ; they may be said, in the Bible, 
to be females, but certainly not women. In short, women are angels, but 
angels are not women. A woman, though human, being universally admit- 
ted all over the world, with the single exception of George Column, to be 
an angel, is, tn u nun natnni % l>y participation celestial too; but. an angel, 
thorn'll celestial, being uni\ ci. sally admitted all over the world, with the 
exception of George Column, to be no woman, is not, in rrrum natura , by 
participation human; so that woman has the superiority over angel — only 
the one dwells on earth, and the other iu heaven. 

Til 'Kl, hit. 

What must Georg" the Grimier think of the famous debate among the 
doetois of the daik :i*rcs on the theological question, u Ilow many angels 
could dance on the point of a needle?” 

NORTH. 

lie would faint like a young lady suspected of having been at Covent- 
Garden Theatre. 

TIL KLER. 

In what play is it said, or is it said iu any play, that a person “ played 
the fiddle like an angel ?” / 

NORTH. / 

I foicet — but it is very wicked. “ Supposing,” asks the committee-man, 
“ you were to leave the word ‘ angel* in a play or farce, will you state your 
opinion as to tin* (jf'ccl it would have on the public mind Colman — “ It is 
impossible for me to sav what effect it would have ! I am not able to enter 
into the breasts of every body who might, be in gallery, pit, or boxes.” 

TICKLER. 

Poor devil ! 

NORTH. 

Mr MonoriefT, in his examination, says, “ Mr Colman has been rather 
particular — very capricious — he would not let one mention the wyrd 
* thighs* in the Bashful Man — he said those were indecent .” 

Tit KLER. 

“ Drawn from the thighs of mighty cherubim.*’ 

Milton. Are “ those indecent?” 

NORTH. 

“ llis misses on his thighs.” 

Sbakspeave. Arc " those indecent?” 

tickler. 

Si 


Are hips indecent? 
VOL. XXXII. NO. CCI. 
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NORTH. 

No— nor haws. 

TICKLER. 

The man’s mind, we shall hope, is rather diseased than depraved. 

NORTH. 

The Queens of Spain, you know, have no legs. Tis high treason to say 
they have. And were a poet in that kingdom" to praise the ankles of his 
young female sovereign, he would be broken on the wheel. 

TirKMiU. 

f I wonder what old Colman thinks of Madame Vestris’s legs V 

NORTH. 

He would not license them— 

TICKLER. 

But grin like a satyr. 

NORTH. 

He is horrified at the word damme. — and it is at the least a silly sound—* 
hut then he is asked, “how do you reconcile that opinion with your making 
use of damme, or any of those small oajhs, which you say are immoral and 
improper, to say nothing of tin* vulgarity, in some of your own composi- 
tions r” llis answer to that question in a cool curiosity of its kind— u If 1 
had been the examiuer, l should have scratched them out, and would do so 
now; hut I was in a di[f\ nut position thtu — I was a careless, immoral 
author — l am now the examiner of plays. 7 did my hum nans am an author 
at that Hint' , and I do my business us an examiner now !" 

Tit KLUt. 

Ila! ha! ha! 

NORTH. 

Bur George gives us the reason of his dislike of damme. “ Sir Simon 
Rochdale in John hull says, ‘ Damme, it it isn't the Bia/ier!’ Now, put - 
tiny a tjenth man m that position is wrong; in the hist instance morally so ; 
if lie huppnnfl to make a mistake, and if won not the Hrazier, m. tun I U in 
ramm n l ! Sow, if he said, * hona me' if it isn’t the Brazier — would not 
that do as melt 

TICKLER. 

Good. 

NORTH. 

It seems to me very unmereiful religion to hold that Sir Simon Roch- 
dale “ would be damned” if it was not the Brazier. 

TICKLER. 

Why, if it was a deadly siii^to say damme. Sir Simon would he damned, 
I humbly presume, according' to Mr George’s creed, whether it was the 
Brazier or not. 

north. 

And if he said l£ haruj me" then on the same principle he would he 
hanged, whether the Baionet was a brazier or a butcher, or e\en a retired 
tallow-chandler visiting his old establishment on melting-days. 

TICKLER. 

Ijianged — not the position of a gentleman. 

NORTH. 

It seems in (’olman’s comedy, John Bull, there is what his examiner in 
thv select is pleased to call “ a very good joke about Kve.” One of the 
characters is said to have no more idea of something, “ than Kve had of 
pm-money.” This “ very good joke” ('olman now thinks improper, and 
would tun it were omitted in representation. It sounds to my ears silly 
in the extreme— ^aud shews what, was the strength of this person’s wit in 
tin? prime of manhood ; but “ t»he audience are. always struck with it !” 

TICKLER. 

And the pretty man tua- maker in the middle of the pit hangs down her 
head, and with lily baud hides the burning blushes that kindle beneath 
the knowing gaze of the gallant man-milliner by her betrothed side. 

NORTH. 

It appears that this once most base and licentious (writer), but now most 
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stanch and strait-laced licenser, had given in a paper to the Committee, stating 
that a piece had been brought forward in Paris, in which incest, adultery, 
murder, parricide, &<\, formed the groundwork; and he is asked if he 
considers that he could be justified in refusing to license a piece in 
which those crimes were introduced. He answers — “ No, not precisely 
that; let me see how the plot thickens. I should not refuse to license 
the murders of Richard 111., and s.j on; but when it comes to such things 
as human nature and morality shudder at and revolt against.” They do 
not, it seems, shudder at and revolt against incest, murder, and parricide. 

Til KLKK. 

He is muddle-headed. 

NORTH. 

Yet hit* brains are not. mere mire ; for, when asked if human nature and 
morality do not shudder at Macbeth, he says, “Yes; but it is matter of 
history.” 

tickler. $ 

And what does that signify ? The tragedy would have been equally 
great had it not been matter of history. 

NORTH. 

The reason he gives is childish ; but he adds rightly, that lie would 
withhold the license from those plays which seem to have justified such 
acts. 

TICKLER. 

Are there any such > 

north. 

None that 1 ever heard of. Odd notions are always floating about, but 
I do not remember e\er liuting beard, either in prose or verse, any elabo- 
rate eulotry on parricide. 

tk ku;r. 

He seems to shew more indulgence to foul and questionable deeds than 
n few venial words— Mich as “ angel," “ thighs,” “ damme,” and the like ; but 
what could the Committee mean hy asking the opinion of such a poison on 
so profound a question, as whether the ciirnes now mentioned m e or are 
not lit subjects tor the Tragic Muse. ? 

north. 

They should ha\e examined the author of the celebrated Essay on Mur- 
der, considered as one of the I'iue \rts. Charles Kemble himself is hero 
\er\ ah-uid. speaking of the. general noisiness «>t our theatres, he says, 
“ W hen you see Macbeth, John Hull is perteclly*quiet, as be always is, 
when tin* representation of murder is “ojfig on.” Very natural. Put im- 
mediately afterwards Charles says to am/her question, “ / am afraid the 
representation of a murder is very attractive.” W hy afraid r 

TK kl.HK. 

lie may think, since John Hull enjoys the representation so intensely, lie 
may have no great objection to the reality — to lending a helping hand in a 
(ufua jidc 11 cab and blood murder. 

.NORTH. 

I can’t say; but be combines, “ J am .sorry it is so — it was tried in the 
case of Thurtell, and was very attractive ; but they added to the attraction 
by introducing the gig that had carried the .murderer down to the scene; 
a most atrocious thiny." There is great confusion of ideas in that statement 
of good Master Charles. The murder by Macbeth of the gracious Duncan, 
was, in a moral and religious point of view, far worse than the murder by 
Thurtell of the black-leg W eare. Rut, natliless, it was & grand /subject for 
the most dreadful of all dramas. The murder, and the remorse, aud the ex- 
piation, are all sublime. The murder In; Thurtell of tVeare, again, though 
not so wit ked, was a mean subject for a drama, but not without the strong 
interest that belongs to the vulgar horrible ; and, therefore, any theatrical re- 
presentation of it could not fail to administer a strong purge of coarse pity 
and terror to vulgar minds. The persous who flocked to see it bad, for the 
most part, minds" of t lint nature; but iu almost all, way at once in all minds, 
there is something of this vulgar disposition to get drunk on the worst of 
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common British gin. Now, I ask, was it one whit more disgraceful for a 
Cockney public to gloat over, on the stage of ail illegitimate theatre, “ the 
acting of a dreadful thing ” Jike that murder of a ruif by a ruffian, than to 
do mo in the columns of a newspaper V The newspapers for weeks were 
tilled with nothing else but all the details of the throat-cutting and corpse- 
buiidliiig, and pond-dragging and grave-digging, by the song-singing purk- 
shop-gormaudizing assassins of both sexes, who “ assisted at the deep 
damnation of that taking off.” TJie proprietorH of the daily press lived on 
it. The finding of the body was meat and drink to them; and they fared 
sumptuously on the scattered brains. They got up in Printing-House 
Square the famous Herefordshire Tragedy before it was enacted across the 
water--and yet the rich proprietors of the newspapers howled at the enor- 
mity of the poor Manager, aud the penny-a-liners over that of the farthiug- 
a-speechifiers turned up the whites of their eyes and tipti 

TICKLER, 

It was by no means a bad subject for the drama. 

NORTH. 

Why, it was not. Such a man uh Lillo would have made rather a fear- 
ful thing of it — would have brought, it fairly within the range of the lower 
regular and legitimate drama. He has done so with other murders as bad 
and more hideous. I daresay the affair over the water was a most, miser- 
able one ; but Mr Kemble speaks nonsense when lie says, that the intro- 
duction of the very gig that carried the murderer down, irtis a most atro- 
cious thnKj . There can be nothing atiueiotis in a green gig and an iron- 
grey horse. It was a “ bit of good truth,* 1 that struck the imagination 
through the most powerful of all the senses; and, Though there might not 
be great genius shewn in the intiudiielinii of such machinery, it shewed 
perfect, knowledge of the portion of humanity tlno constituted that audience 
of spectators, and the effect, ! hate been told, was prodigious among the 
apprentices. Charles seems to have forgotten the mine of the exhibition 
— to wit, that it was got up Indore tin* trial of the murderer, and assumed 
his guilt. Had he been hanged or condemned, the green gig and iron- 
grey horse — a faM trotter — miyht June Mood on the board* of the painted 
Gilis-Mill Lane a most blameles* set out; ami all that had then needed 
to be said would have been, that vulgar folks like to sup full of vulgar 
horrors — and that there are. at all times, in London, Multitude* of men, wo- 
men, and cliildre.ii, who have a strong “ pawpeusitv for the bastaid dvvaina." 

TU IvLHR. 

Hush ! I hoar girls giggling ! 

Later Louisa , Harriet , and V/c/Au, cadi with a si/orr sn/rrr a/itteriny with 
tiny crystals of various-hue ft A/utnrr, North and Tic ki.c.u take mih a 
swull niistud e author in either /mutt, at ut drink tit the wantons, who nntsy 
and retire with the sate* rs, tea-tray *, v \ e. 

NORTH. 

Silent Syrens ! 

TU KlJ.lt. 

Delightful dauiNcls! 

north. 

1 wash they had been but two. 

m hi.MR. 

Aye, Kit. It. would have been impious to have let the third go away 
with uutasted lips; yet woi»e ihnn impious, indelicate, lor both of us to P 
have kissed the same mouth — so, “ like considerate gentlemen of the good /' 
olden tirnv»’* we buffered all three to go as they came. Hush ! 1 Iiear them 
giggling! I hope they won’t tell. If they do, they sha’ii’t go unpunished 
next time. We shift 1 have our revenge at supper. 

NORTH. 

Och hone am ! 


TICKLER. 

Savour na dehyh! Shiyhan 9 oh! 


' 2’rmtni faj Lnttunhyii: and Cump*my t Laul's ff’oitc, KninburgtU 
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tut: lady or Tnr c keen wood tref. 

A Lcr/entl of Transylvania. 

Sir Rudolf is riding since, break of day, 

Through mountain, and valley, and forest spray. 

Now his morion of steel shines blight in the sun; 

Now it sinks in the thicket, and now it is gone; 

And now it is plunging through flood and through fen; 
And now it is burning in sunshine again. 

His charger was bred in the mighty Ukraine, 

With his eye like a eoal, and a banner his mane ; 

And woe to the Tuikmau that heard him behind, 

With his neigh like a trumpet, hisdioof like the wind. 

Still onward he flew, for now bread on his gaze 
Rose the llarpauger halls, in the sunset’s red blaze. 

Now he reaches the fosse. But Sir Rudolf stands still— 
But is it to drink of yon murmuring rill ? 

Or to list if the roebuek or boar be abroad 
Or to kiss the old mouldering cross on the road ? 

Or to watch where the sun, like a king on his throne, 

In glory and gold to his hi umbers has gone r 

The Harpanger palace is gallant and gay. 

For its Princess is robed in her bridal array; 

And blushes the light through the rich-pictured pane 
On the high-blooded chiefs of Baunot and Ukraiye ; 

And the anthem swells solemn o’er valley and hill— • 

But Sir Rudolf hears not— he sits gazing still.* 

• 

But his charger stands trembling, and pawing the ground, 
And snuffs up the air, and wheels wildly around; 

Yet no trump of the warrior has startled the air, 

No horn of the hunter has roused up the lair : 

But in spite of his plunge, and his bound, and liis groan, 

Sir Rudolf stands ax’d like a statue of stoue. 
voL.xmi.Ko. ecu. • 3 k 
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The JLndy of the Greenwood Tree . 

Sir Rudolf is standing our Lady between 

And the witch hazels hung o’er the wild Kavestein. 

Which way lies liis journey, the old linage there 
Has smiled on the pilgrims those three hundred year. 

All time-worn and wan, but such smiles are given 
By the saints alone in Earth as in Heaven. 

But hark to the echoes all silver-sweet, 

And the quiverings light of fairy feet; 

And a coral-lipp’d maid through the witch hazels treading] 
A troop like a garland of roses is leading ; 

And were Sir ltudolf that night to die. 

He must stop to see that troop go by. 

Then sang the fair maiden, “ Sir Knight, I pray, 

Where ride you so late, to the least or the fray » 

“ Fair maiden, I go,” said the wondering Knight, 

“ To my lady lo\e, inv troth to plight.” — 

“ No, no,” said the maid with a look of glee, 
u You shall pledge your troth by my greenwood tree” 

But to riirht and to left the charger sprang; 

But honey-dew sweet the maiden sang; 

And the glance of her eye was honey-dew sweet. 

And she danced as if doves lent their wings to her feet; 
And the locks that fell o’er her eves’ deep blue. 

Were like drooping clouds in the twilight dew, 

M Sir Rudolf, Sir Rudolf, you palace is proud, 

But beauty ami gold are a sun-painted cloud: « 

!Vly palace is richer and loftier still. 

For its roof is the Heaven, and its wall is the hill : 

And never was lo\er from anguish free. 

Till he plighted his troth by my greenwood tree ” 

Then echoed sweet voices around and around. 

They were now in the breezes, ami now underground; 
And the dan/r;eis troop’d through the forced brown, 

And some bore a sceptre, and some bore a crown. 

And they sanir, “ Sir \vnight, they are both for thee. 

If tliou’lt pledge thy troth by our greenwood tree,” 

His senses were spell’d, but he glanced above, 

And he thought of his faith and his lady love. 

And he spurr’d his steed, and lie pray’d a prayer, 

And the dancers shriek’d as they vanish’d in air. 

But all is a dreamlike ecstasy. 

And lie longs to rest by the greenwood tree. 

But the forest is blazing with beauty and light— 

lias tli €3 marble-haird palace come down from its height ? 

There are maidens in silk and ermine stoled, 

And senators stately in chains of gold, 

' And warriors all gleaming in scarlet and steel, 

And knights with the gold Hapsburg spur at the heel. 

And there, with their eyes, like their swords, flashing fire, 
The grey-bearded chieftains who fought for his sire; 

And there by the altar, in beauty unveil’d. 

His Jove in the bovver, his boast in the field ; 

He sprang from his charger, he sank at her knee, 

Twas the coral-lipp’d maid of the greenwood tree I 
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The Lady of the Greenwood Tree , 

Bat he thought of his love, and he sprang on his steed. 

All was silent and dim. On he rushed at his speed. 

But what is yon light, like the sun in his noon — 

And the shout and the dash 7 — Oh, yo dogs of Mahoun ! 

O’er the Harpanger palace in sheets rolls the flame, 

And his bride inier agony *,alls on his name. 

Like a whirlwind he rush’d on the Mussulman hordes. 
There were shiverings of lances and flashings of swords; 
And steeds with their saddles all bloody and bare, 

And cleavings of turbans, and howls of despair. 

But whose is the cry that comes far on the* wind. 

And whose locks in the robber's red hand are entwin’d ? 

Swift flies the wild Turkman, the Knight flies as fast; 
The flame and the fight far behind him are cast. s 

lie follows through torrent, through forest and plain, 

Till his sabre is plunged in the infidel’s brain. 

He bounds from his charger, bis lady is free, 

Tis the coral-lipp’d maid of the greenwood tree ! 

He was weary and faint — But around was a grove. 

With the leaves whispeiing echoes of music and love; 

And droop’d o’er his forehead a rich-cIuKter’d vine, 

There was passion’s sweet spell in its odorous wine. 

And passion still sweeter look’d down in the eye 
That glanced on the knight like a star from the sky. 

And the arbours were thronged with shapes of light; 

Some sat on the. witch ha/ei’s topmost height ; 

Some floated the witch hazel branches between, 

On pinions of purple, and gold, and green; 

Some sang in pavilions all curtain’d around; 

Some danced to elf harps on the rose-bedded ground. 

But there came on tin* breeze a holy hymn. 

And the pmreant of beauty wax’d cold arid dim; 

And the Image was there, and a silvery glow 
Play’d bright round the statue's rouble brow; 

And kneeling, and weeping by its -tide, 

Was the living shape ot Sir Budolt’s bride. 

cf Die, recreant Knight,” cried the Elfin maid, 

Ami she pluck’d from her brow a chestnut braid, 

And the lock on the warrior’s cuirass was thrown, 

And he felt it burn through the steel and the bone. 

But still to the Image he wildly clung, 

And his fainting head at its feet was flung. 

Then the world seem’d dissolving, and all was a dream; 
But v hat are the lights on his slumbers that beam ? 

He wakes — ’lis the llarpanger’s marble-haU’d dome! 

He wakes— ’tis bis lady of love in her bloom ! • 

Tis the Priest and the Princess! Sir Rudolf is freel 
He has vanquish’d the spells of the greenwood free. 
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PARAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 
(/1IAP. XIV. 

THE MAGDALEN. 


Despised daughter of frailty ! Out- 
cast of outcasts ! Poor wayward 
lamb, torn by the foulest wolf of the 
forest ! My tears shall fall on your 
memory, as often they did over the 
wretched recital of sin and shame 
which 1 listened to on your deserted 
deathbed*! Oh that they could hav e 
fallen oil you early enough to wash 
away the first stain of guilt ; that 
they could have trickled down upon 
your heart in time to soften it once 
more into virtue ! — llldated victim, 
towards whom the softest heart of 
tenderness that throbs in your sox, 
beats, not with sympathy, but scorn 
and anger ! My heart, hath yearned 
for thee, when none else knew of 
thee, or cared for thy fate ! ^ es — 

and above all, (devoutly be the hope 

expressed!) the voice of Heaven 
whispered in thine aching ear pe;ov 
and forgiveness; so that death wfts 
but as the dark seal of thy paidon, 1 re- 
gistered in the courts of Ktemal 
Mercy ! 

Many as are the scenes of guilt 
and misery sketched in this Diary, 1 
know not that I have approached any 
with feelings of such profound and 
unmixed sorrow as that which it is 
my painful lot now to Jay bcfJLc the 
public. Reader, if vour tears Mart, 
if your heart ache as von go on with 
the gloomy narrative — pause, that 
those tears may swell into a stream, 
that that heart may wellnigh break, 
to think how common, how every- 
day is the story ! 

Lpok round you, upon the garden 
of humanity; see where the lilies, 
lovely and while as show in their 
virgin purity, are blooming — see — 
see how many of rhein suddenly 

fade, wither, fall! Go nearer— and 
behold an addeV lying coiled around 
their stems ! Thiykof this — and then 
be yourself— young man, or old— 
that adder it yon can! 


About nine o'clock on a miserable 
Sunday evening in October 18—, we 
were sitting cjuietly at home around 
our brisk fire, listening, in occasion- 


al intervals of silence, to the rain 
wh ich, as it had during the whole of the 
day, still came down heavily, accom- 
panied with the dreary whistling of 
the wind. The gloom without served 
hut to eulmuce bv contrast the cheer- 
fulness— the sense of snugness with- 
in. 1 was watching my good wife 
discharge her regular Sunday even- 
ing duty of catechising the children, 
and pleasing myself with the promp- 
titude and accuracy of my youngest 
child’s replies, when the servant 
brought me up word that I was want- 
ed below. I went down stair- imme- 
diately. Iti the hall, just beneath the 
lamp, sate the ungainly figure of a 
short, fat, bloated old Jewess, 

44 This here, lady wishes to see you, 
sir,” said -he, li-iirjr, with a some- 
what tipsy tone ami air, and handing 
to me a small dirty -lip of paper, on 
which was written, 44 Miss hd wards, 

No. II, Court, , Street, 

( id Floor.)" The hftudwiiting of 
the paper, ha-ty as was the glance I 
gave at it, -tiuck me. It was small 
and elegant, but evidently the pro- 
duction ot a weak or unsteady hand. 

“ Pray what is the matter with this 

lady?” 1 emjuiied. 

41 Matter, sir ? Matter enough, I 
wan ant me! The voung woman’s 
not long to live, as I reckon. .she’s 
worn out — that's all !” she replied, 
with a freedom amounting to rude- 
ness, which at once gave me an ink- 
ling of her real character. 44 Do you 
think it absolutely necessary tor me 
to call on her to-niuht:” I enquired, 
not much liking the sort of pki.v I 
was likely to be led to. 

“ A//# does, f fancy, poor thing — 
and she tcuffif looks*Very ill?" 

11 Is it any sudden illness r*’ 

“ No, sir — it’s been coming on 
this long time — ever since she came 
to live with me. My daughter and I 
thinks ’tin a decline." 

44 Couldn’t you take her to a dis- 
pensary?” — aa»d I doubting]/. 

“Marry — you’ll be paid S or your 
visit, 1 suppose. Isn’t that enough V" 
said the woman, with au impudent air. 
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■ Well, well— I’ll follow you in a 
minute or two,” said I, opening the 
street door, for there was something 
in the woman’s appearance that JL 
hated to have in my house. 

“ J say, sir !” she called out in an 
under tone, as I ivas somewhat un- 
ceremoniously shutting the door up- 
on her, “ You mustu’t be put out of 
your way, mind, if any of my girls 
should be about. They’re noisy 
devils, to be sure — but they won’t 

meddle'’ The closing of the 

door prevented my hearing the con- 
clusion of the sentence. 1 stood for 
a few moments irresolute. My duty, 
however, so far seemed clear — and 
all minor considerations, I thought, 
should give way; so 1 equipped my- 
self quickly, ami set out on my walk, 
which was as unpleasant as wind, 
rain, and darkness could make it. 

I do not see why I should mince 

matters by hesitating to state thatthe 
house in which I found myself after 
about ten minutes’ walk, was one of 
ill fame — and that, too, apparently, 
of the lowest and vilest description. 

The street which led to Court, 

was narrow, ill lighted, and noisy — 
svvai tiling with persons and places of 
infamous character. I was almost 
untuned tor my personal safety as I 
passed them ; and, on entering the 
court, trembled Jot* a valuable re- 
peater I had about me. At that mo- 
ment, too, l happened to recollect 
hating read, some time before, in a 
police report, an account of a me- 
thod of entrapping unwary persons, 
v erysimilarin circumstances to those 
in which l found myself at that mo- 
ment. A medical man was sudden- 
ly summoned to see — lie was told — 
a dying patient ; but on reaching the 
residence of the supposed invalid, 
he was set upon unexpectedly by 
thiev es, robbed of every thing he had 
about, him, and turned into the street 
severely, if not dangerously beaten. 
A pleasant rcqi in licence! Concealing 
however, my watch as well as 1 could, 
and buttoning my great-coat up to the 
chin, l resolved to persevere, trust- 
ing to the protection of Providence. 
The life ot a fellow-creature might 
really be at stake ; and, besides, 1 was 
no stranger to scenes of misery and 
destitution among the lowest orders. 


— — Court was a nest of hornets* 
The dull light of a single lamp in the 
middle of it shewed me the slattern- 
ly half-dressed figures of young wo- 
men, clustering about the open doors 
of every house iu the court, and 
laughing loudly as they occasionally 
shouted to one another across the 
court. All this was sickening and ill- 
omened enough; but I resolved rfot 
even yet to give up. No. 11,1 found, 
was the last house in the court ; and 
just as 1 was going to enquire of a 
filthy creature squatting on the door- 
steps, she called out to some one 
within, “Mother! Mother! Here’s 
the Doctor come to sec Sail !” 

Her mother,” the wretch who 
had called upon me, presently saun- 
tered to the door with a candle in her 
hand. She seemed to have been dis- 
turbed at drinking; and, n little to 
my alarm, 1 heard the gruff voice of 
a man in the room she had just quit- 
ted. 

“ Please to follow me, sir! This 
way, sir. The young woman is up 
stairs. Rett!” she called out, sud- 
denly stopping, and turning round, 
“ Come and take this here gentle- 
man's wet umbrelia, and dry it by the 
fire !” 

“ Thank you— thank you — I’ll not 
trouble you ! i’ll carry it with me ; 
’tis not very wet,” l replied hastily, 
as I held it chipping at every step. 1 
did not choose, believe me, to part 
with vvliat I flight never see again. 
It might too— though God prevent 
the Occasion! — be a small matter of 
defence to me, if my fears about the 
nature of my errand should be veri- 
fied. The moment, however, that the 
bedroom door was opened, other emo- 
tions than that of apprehension occu- 
pied my mind. The apartment was 
little, if at all, superior to that 
which I have described in a former 
paper, ns the residence of the. Irish 
family, the O’l birdies.”* It was 
much smaller, and infinitely filthier. 
A candle, that seemed never to have 
been snuffed, stood # on the chimney- 
piece, beside one or two ftlthy cups 
and jugs, shedding a dull dismal sort 
of twilight over a chair or tw r o, a 
small rickety chest of drawers, an 
old hair trunk with ihclidbiokenin, 
a small circular table, on which was 
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a phial and a tea-cup ; and, along the 
farther extremity of the room, a 
wretched pallet, all tossed and dis- 
ordered. There was a tolerable fire 
burning in a very small grate, and 
the inclemency of the weather seem- 
ed completely excluded by a little 
window, two-thirds of whose panes 
were, however, stuffed with rags,pa- 
pdr, &c. I felt disposed, immedi- 
ately on entering, to remove one of 
them, for there was a horrid close- 
ness in the room. 

' 4 Well, there she is in the bed, 
poor devjl, ill enough, I’ll answer 
for’t,” said the old woman, panting 
with the effort of ascending the stairs. 
Reaching down the candle from the 
chimney-piece, she snuffed it with 
her fingers, and set it upon the table; 
and then, after stirring up the fire, she 
took up the candle she had brought 
and withdrew, saying, a-* sin: went 
out, “ Miss Edwards said slic'd ra- 
ther see you alone, so I’m off, you 
know. If you want any thinsr, T dure 
say you can call out for it ; some of 
the girls will be sure to hear you.” 

I was happy to be relieved of her 
presence! When the door had do- 
sed upon her, f drew one of the 
chairs to the bedside, totrethoi wish 
the table and candle, which shew ed 
me the figure of a female lying on 
her hark amidst the disordeied 
clothes, her black hair stretched dish- 
evelled over the pillow, and her face 
completely concealed beneath both 
hands. V 

“ Well, madam, are you in pmcii 
pain ?” I enquired, crently trying, at 
the same time, to disengage her 
right hand, that 1 might both feel 
her pulse and see her countenance. 
I did not succeed, however, for her 
hands were clasped over her face* 
with some little force ; and, as I 
made; the, effort I have mentioned, a 
faint soh burst from her. 

“Come, come, madam,” I conti- 
nued, in gentle a tone as T could, 
renewing the effort to dislodge her 
hand, “ I’m afreid you are in much 
pain! l)on't, however, prevent my 
doing what little iftay he in my power 
to relieve you !” Still her hands mo- 
ved not. “ 1 am Dr ■ ■ ; you your- 

self sent for me! What is ailing 
you ? You need i ot hide y’our face 
from me in this strange way !—— 
Come” 

“ There, then l^Doyou know me?” 


she exclaimed, in a faint shriek, at 
the same time starting up suddenly 
in bed, and removing her handtffrom 
her face, which — her hair pressed 
away on each side by her hands— 
was turned towards me with an an- 
guished affrighted stave, her features 
white and wasted. The suddenness 
and singularity of the action suffi- 
ciently startled me. She continued 
in the same attitude and expression 
of countenance, (the latter most vi- 
vidly recalling to my mind that of 
Mrs Siddons, celebrated in pictures, 
in the most agitating crisis of her 
Lady Macbeth,) breathing in short 
quick gasps, and with her eyes fixed 
wildly" upon me. If ihe look did not 
petrify me, as the fabled head of Me- 
dusa, it shocked, or rather horrified 
me beyond all expression, as 1 gazed 
at it ; for — could my eyes see 
aright ‘r — l gradually recognised the 

face us one known to me. The 
cold thrill that passed through me — 
the sickening sensations 1 then expe- 
rienced, creep over me now that 1 
am uniing. 

41 Why — am 1 i ight I* — Ei.r*\Ok I' 1 
1 exclaimed faintly, my hands ele- 
vated u ith consternation, at the same 
time almost doubting the evidence, 
of my senses. She made me no re- 
ply, but shook hoi head with frantic 
\i«jleiieo lor n few moments, and 
then sunk exhausted on her pillow. 
1 would leave spoken to her — I would 
bate touched her; hut the shock of 
uhat I had just seen, had moment- 
arily unnerved me. I did not reco- 
ver my self-possession till l found 
that she had fainted. Oh, mercy, 
mercy ! what a wreck ofbeautv was 
I ga/inir on ! Could it be possible V 
Mas ibis pallid, worn-out, death- 
struck creature, lying in such a den 
ofguiit and pollution; was this the 
Cray and beautiful girl I had once 
known as the stnr of the place where 
she resided — whom my wife knew — 
whom in short we had both known, 
and that familiarly ? The truth flash- 
ed in a moment over my shuddering, 
reluctant soul. I must be gazing on 
the spoil of the seducer ! I looked 
with horror, not to say loathing, on 
her lifeless features, till 1 began to 
doubt whether, after all, they could 
really be those I took them to be. 
But her extraordinary conduct — 
there could be no mistake when I 
thought of tbak 
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With the aid of a vinaigrette, which 
I always carried about with me, and 
dashing a little cold water in her face, 
she gradually revived. The mo- 
ment her slowly-opening eyes fell 
upon me, she closed them again 
turned aside her head with a convul- 
sive start, and covered her face, as 
before, with her hands. 

“ Come, come, Miss B a 

stifled groan burst from her lips on 
hearing me mention her real name, 
and she shook her head with agony 
unutterable, “ you must be calm, or 
1 can do nothing for you. There’s 
nothing to alarm you, surely, in me ! 
1 am come at your own request, and 
wish to he of service to you. Tell 
me at once, now, where do you feel 
pain V” 

44 IIkrj; !” replied the wretched 
girl, placing her left hand with con- 
vulshe energy upon her heart. Oh, 
the tone of her voice! I would to 
Heaven — 1 would to Heaven, that 
the blackest seducer on earth could 
have been present to hear her uttet 
that one word / 

11 Have you any pain in tiie other 
aide?” 1 enquired, looking away 
from her to conceal my emotion, and 
trying to count her pulses. She 
nodded in the affirmalhe. 

“ Do you spit much during the 

day r Any blood. Miss B r” 

“ Miss B !” she echoed, with 

a smile of mingled despair and grief; 
“ call me rather Devil ! Don't mock 
me witli kind words ! Don’t, Dor- 
tor ! No, not a word — a single word 
—a word,” she continued, with in- 
creasing wildness of tone, and aii. 
“ See — I’m prepared ! I’m before- 
hand! 1 expected something like 
this! — Don't — don’tdare me ! Look !” 
She suddenly thrust her light hand 
under the bed-clothes, and, to iny 
horror, drew from under them a 
table-knife, which she shook before 
me with the air of a maniac. 1 
wrenched it out of her hand with 
little difficulty. 

“ Well, then — so— so”— she gasp- 
ed, clutching at her throat with both 
her hands. I rose up from my chair, 
telling her in a stern tone, that if she 
persisted in such wild antics, I should 
leave her at once ; that my time was 
valuable, and the hour besides grow- 
ing late. 

“ Go — go then I Desert one whom 
the world has already deserted !— 
Yes, go— go away— I deserve no bet- 


ter— and yet— I did not expect it!” 
exclaimed the miserable girl, burst- 
ing into a flood of bitter, but relie- 
ving tears. Finding that what I had 
said had produced its desired effect, 
I resumed my seat. There was a 
silence of several moments. 

“ I — 1 suppose you are shocked— 
to — to see me here— but you’ve heard 
it all” said she faintly. # 

lt Oh— we’ll talk about that by and 
bye; 1 must first see about your health, 
lam afraid you arc veiy ill ! haven’t 
you been long so ? — Why did not 
you send for me earlier ?— llely upon 
it, you need not have sent? twice 1” ■ 

“ Oh — can you ask me, Doctor ?— 

1 dared not ! — 1 wish — oh, how I wish 
1 had not sent for you now ! The 
sight of you lias driven me nearly 
mad ! You must see that it lias — 
but you did not mean it! Oh ! — oh ! 
— oil V* she groaned, apparently half 
choked— “ what 1 feel nr.aic !” press- 
ing both her hands upon her heart, 
“ \%hat a lu ll quivering forth the 
last word with an intonation that was 
fearful. 

“ Once more— f entreat of you to 
check your feelings otherwise, it is 
absurd for me to be here ! What 
good can I possibly do you, if you 
rate in this manner said 1 sternly. 
She made no reply, but suddenly 
coughed violently; then started up 
in me bed, felt about in haste for her 
handkerchief, raised it to her lips, 
and drew it away marked with blood. 

She hail burnt a blood-vessel! 

I 'was dreadfully .alarmed for her. 
Tiff* incessant use she made of her 
handkerchief soon rendered it use- 
less. It was steeped in blood. She 
pointed hurriedly to the drawers — I 
understood her — drew one of them 
open, and instantly brought her a 
clean handkerchief. That, also, was 
soon useless. In the inter vals*of this 
horrid work she attempted to speak 
to me — but 1 stopped her once for all, 
by laying my Auger on my lips, and 
then addressing her solemnly — " In 
the name of God,J charge you to be 
silent ! A word — a single word— and 
you are a dead woman ! Your life is 
he the utmost danger” — again she 
seemed attempting to speak — “ if you 
utter a syllable, I tell you, it will de- 
stroy you ; you know the conse- 
quences — you will therefore die a 
suicide — and, think of hereafter P* 

A smile— one 1 cannot attempt to 
characterise, but by saying it seemed 
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nn unearthly one— flitted for an in- 
stant over her features— and she did 
not seem disposed again to break 
my orders. 1 proceeded to bleed* 1 
her immediately, having obtained 
what was necessary — with great dif- 
ficulty — without summoning any one 
for the present into the room. V* lien 
she Raw what l was about, she whis- 
pered faintly with a calm but surpri- 
sed air— pointings her steeped hand- 
kerchiefs — 14 What ! more blood /” 
— I simply implored her to be silent, 
and trust herself in my hands. I 
bled her till she faiuted. A few mo- 
ments before she became insensible 
—while the deathlike hue and e\- 
pression of fainting were stealing 
over her features, she exclaimed, 
though almost inaudible — “ Am I 

dying V” 

When I had t ikeu the requisite 
quantity of blood, 1 bound up the 

arm, as well as I could, took out my 
pencil, hastily wrote a prescription 
on a slip of paper, and called for 
such assistance as mii>ht be within 
reach. A young woman of odious 

appearance answered my summons 
by bursting noisily into the room. 

“ La!” she exclaimed, on catciting 
a glimpse of the blood, and the pal- 
Jid lace of my patient — “ La! Sure 
Sail's booked ! ,} 

“ Hush, woman !” said 1 sternly 
“ take this” — gh higher the prescrip- 
tion — to the nearest dmgifist'st shoj>, 
and get it made up immediately ; and 
in the meantime send some elderly 
person here.” ' 

“ Oil — her mother, eh r * r 

" Her moth* r I” 1 echoed with as- 
tonishment. She laughed, “ La, now 
— you don't know the ways of these 
places. We all calls her mother !” 

Pity for the miserable \ ictun 1 had 
in charge, joined with disgust and 
horror at the persons about me and 
the place in which I was, kept me 
silent — till the woman last alluded 
to, made her appearance with the 
medicine I had ordered, and which 
I instantly poured into a cup and 
gave i«iy .patient “ Is the young 
woman much wor$e, sir ?” she en- 


quired, in an under tone, and with 
something like concern of manner. 

u Yes”— I replied, laconically, 
“ she must be taken care of, and that 
well— or she will not live the night 
out” — I whispered. 

“ Better take her to the hospital, 
at once — hadn't wo ?” she enquired, 
approaching the bed, and ej r ejng 
Miss Edwards with stupid curiosity. 

“ She is not to be moved out of 
her bed, at the peril of her life — not 
for many days, mind, woman— I tell 
you that distinctly/* 

44 You tell me that distinctly ? 
And what the devil if you do? 
What, a Clod's name, is to be done 
with a sick young woman, here ? 
We've something else to do beside 
making our bouse into an hospital !” 

1 could with difficulty repress my 
indignation. 

“ Pray, for pity's sake, my good 
woman, don’t speak so cruelly about 
this unfortunate girl ! ( ’(insider how 
soon you may be lying on your own 
deathbed” 

u Deathbed, be ! Who's to pay 

for her keep if she stops here ? 1 can't, 
and i\ bat’s more, I won’t — and I defy 
the parish to make me ! But, by the 
way,” she continued, suddenly ad- 
dres‘dii 1 r my patient, “ Sally, you 
had money enough a few days ago, 
/ Know ; where is it now?” 

41 My good woman,” said I, gently 
remo\ inir her from the bedside, “ do 
but leaw; the room for a moment. 
I will come down stairs and arrange 
every thing with you.” She seemed 
inclined to be obstreperous. “ I tell 
you you are killing this poor, girl!” 
said I, my eye kindling upon the old 
mon Uer, with anger. Muttering some 
unintelligible words of ill-temper, 
she suffered me to close the door 
upon h #, r, and l once more took my 
seat at the bedside. Miss Edwards' 
face evidenced the agitation with 
which she had listened to the cruel 
and insolent language of the bel- 
dam in whose power she for the 
present lay. I trembled for the ef- 
fect of it. 

“ Now, I entreat, you, suffer me 


I nave often heard people express astonishment at my bleeding a patient who 
has already bled profusely from a ruptured vessel. It is with a view to lessening 
the heart’s action, so as to diminish the volume of blood that it propels through the 
injured vessel, which may so have an opportunity of healing before it is called upon 
to perform its full functions. 
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to have all the talking: to myself for 
a moment or two. You can answer 
all my questions with a nod, or so. 
Do you think that if 1 were to sehd 
to you a nice respectable woman— a 
nm\-»e from a dispensary with wliit h 
I am connected— to attend upon you, 
the people of tho house would let 
you remain quiet for a few days — 
till you .could be removed V Nod, if 
you think so !” She looked at me 
with surprise while 1 talked about 
removing? her, but she simply nodded 
in acquiescence. 

“ If you are well enough by and 
bye, would you object to being taken 
from this place to a dispensary, whei e 
I would m’(‘ to your cumfoit?” She 
shook her head. 

“ Are you indebted to any one 

here 

“ No, my guilt has paid” she 

whispered. 1 pressed my finger on 
rnv lips, and she ceased. “ Well, we 
understand one another for the pre- 
sent. 1 inu^t not stay mueli longer, 
and you must not he exhausted. 1 
shall charge the people below to 
keep you quiet, and a kind experien- 
ced nurse shall be at your bedside 
within two hours from this time. I 
will leave orders, till she comes, 
with the woman of the house to give 
) ou your medicine, and to keep you 
quiet, and the room cool. Now, 1 
charge you, by all your hopes of life 
— by all jour fears of death — let no- 
thing ptevail ou you to open your 
lips, unless it be absolutely neces- 
sary. Good evening — may God pro- 
tect you !** 1 was rising, when she 

beckoned me into my «eat again. 
She groped with her baud under her 
pillow lor a moment, and brought 
out a purse. 

Pho, pho I put it away — at least 
for the present !” said l. 

“ Your fee mast be paid she 
whispered. 

" I visit you as a dispensary pa- 
tient, and slrill assuredly rerei\c no 
fee. You cannot move me, any more 
than you can shake St Paul V* said 1, 
in a peremptory tone. Dropping her 
purse, she seized my hand iu both 
hers, and looking up at me with a 
woeful expression, her tears fell 
upon it. After a pause, she whis- 
pered, “ Only a single word ! — Mrs 

naming, my wife, “ you will 

not tell her of mo ?*' she enquired, 

with an imploring look. " No, I will 


not!” I replied, though I knew I 
should break my word the moment 
1 got home. She squeezed my band, 
and sighed heavily. I did not regret 
to see her beginning to grow drowsy 
with the effect of the medicine I had 
given her, so I slipped quietly out of 
the room, llaviug no candle, I was 
obliged to grope my way down stairs 
in the dark. 1 was shocked *and 
alarmed to hear, as I descended, by 
the angry voices both of men and 
women, that there was a disturbance 
down stairs. Oh, what a place for 
Mich a patient as I had quitted ! I 
paused, when half way down, to lis- 
ten. “ I tell you, I didn't take the 
watch,” shrieked the infuriate voice 

of a female. “ I’ll be , if I did.” 

“ I saw you with it — I saw you 
witli it !” replied a man’s voice. 

“ You’re a 'liar ! A liar 1” 

There was the sound of a scuffle. 

“ ( 7>im\ come, my girl ! Easy there ! 
Easy I — lie quiet, or I’ll take you all 
off to the watch-house ! — Come, Bctt, 
you’d better come off peaceably at 
once ! This here gentleman says as 
how you’ve- stolen his watch, and so 
you must £To, of course “ I won't ! 
I won’t! i’ll tear your eyes out! I’ll 

see you all first ! 1 will,” yelled 

the voice I had first heard, and the 
uproar increased. Gracious Hea- 
\en! in what a place was I! was 
my wretched patient ! I stood on the 
dark stairs, leaning on rny umbrella, 
not knowing which way to go, or 
wlnt to do. I resolved at length to 
go flown ; and on reaching the scene 
otAill this uproar, found the passage 
mid doorway choked with a crowd 
of men and wtaneu. 

“ What i< the meaning of all this 
uproar V” I exclaimed, in as autho- 
ritative a manner as l knew how t<l 
assume. “ For God’s sake he quiet! 
Do you know that there is a*young 
woman dying up stairs?” 

“ Dying! And what’s that to me ? 
They say I’m a thief— He satfs I’ve 

got his watch — he does, the 

liar!” shouted a yjmng woman, her 
dress almost torn off her •shoulders, 
and her hair hanging loosely all about 
h<*r head and neck, and almost co- 
vering her face. She tried to dis- 
engage herself from the grasp of a 
watchman, and struggled to reach a 
young man, who, with impassioned 
gestures, was telling the crowd that 

he had been robbed of his watch in 
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the house. My soul was sick withiu 
me. I would fain have slipped away, 
once for all, from such a horrid scene 
and neighbourhood, but the thoughts 
of her I had left above detained me. 

“ 1 wish to speak to you for a mo- 
ment,” said 1, addressing the old 
proprietress of the house. “ Speak 
to me, indeed !” she replied, scarce 
vouchsafing me a look, and panting 

with rage. u Here’s this liar 

says he’s been robbed here ; that one 
o’ my girls is a thief! Tie’s trying to 
blast the character of my house” — 
and she poured such u volley of foul 
obscene niimes upon the object of 
her fury, as I bad scarcely thought 
it possible for the tongue of man, 
much less of woman, to utter. 

“ Hut, do let me have out word 
with you,” 1 whimpered, imploring- 
ly — “ the poor girl up stairs — Tier life 
is at stake” — 

%l Here, Moil, do y»»u come and 
speak to the Doctor ! i Ye something 
else on my bauds, 1 warrant me!” 
and tumine’ abruptly from me, she 
plunged airaiu into the quarrel which 
1 had interrupted. 

TJie young woman sin* addressed 
made her way out of tin 1 crowd- 
led me into a small liithy room ;,t 
the bark of the house, and civilly, 
but with ho.ue agitation, arising trom 
her Having taken n part in the 1 dispute, 
asked me wnat 1 wanted. “ \Yhy, 
only to tell you tliat Miss i’.dvv ards 
is my patient— that I know hef’ — 
Lord, .dr, for the matter ol .’hat, 
so do a liundred others” — 

*■ Silence, woman!” said I, itW.ig- 
naully, “ and listen to what 1 am Miy- 
Smr. I tell you, Mtos Ldwards is 
my patient; that she is in dying cir- 
cumstances; and I hold you ail re- 
sponsible for her safely. It she dies 
through being disturbed, or fright- 
ened ru any way, recollect you will 
he guilty ot murder, and 1 will wit- 
ness against you !” 

“ ‘'I'm very sorry tor the poor 
cm mr , mi — very!” she replied; “ she's 
the quietest, civilest, best- behaved 
of any of" oui ladies, by far ! What 
can ;ve do, sir?” «• 

u Keep the house quiet ; do not 
Jet her be spoken to — and in an 
hour’s time 1 shall Rend a proper 
woman to wait upon her.” 

M Lord, sir, but how’s the poor 
creature to pay you and the wo- 
man, too ’i She’s been laid up, 1 


don’t know how long— indeed ever 

since she’s beeu here !” 

“ That I vvill^ see about. All I 
want from you is to attend to what 
I have told you. I shall call here 
early to-morrow morning, and hope 
to find that my wishes have been 
attended to. It will be a very se- 
rious business for you all, mind me, 
if they have not. If 1 do not find 
tli is hubbub cease instantly, I shall, 
at my own expense, engage a con- 
stable to keep the peace here. Tell 
this to the people without there. I 

know the magistrates at Street 

Office*, and will certainly do what I 
say.” She promised respectfully 
that all 1 said should be attended to 
as far as possible; and l hurried 
from such a scene as it has not often 
been my lot to witness. I thanked 
Got! heartily, on quitting the house 
ami neighbourhood, that 1 found 
myself once more in the open air, 
colli, dark, and rainy, though it was. 
1 breathed freely for the first time, 
since entering within the atmosphere 
of Midi horrible comamiiiation. A 

rush ot recoilet tions of Miss B , 

once virtuous, happy, beautiful; 
now gmitv. polluted, dying — of fur- 
mer and picM'iit times — overwhelm- 
ed my mind. What scenes must this 

fallen creature have passed through ! 
How was it that, lone ere this, she 
had not laid v ioleni hands upon her- 
self, — that in her puioxysms of re- 
morse end despair, she lead not 
rushed from an existence that was 
hateful — hunied madly from the 
scene of guilt, into that of its pun- 
ishment ! 1 at once longed for and 

loathed a possible rehearsal of all. 
Lull of such reflections as these, I 
found myself at the door of the 
dispensary. The hour was rather 
late, nod it was with great difficulty 
that 1 c./uid find such a person us 1 
hail undertaken to send. I prescri- 
bed the requisite remedies, and gave 
them to the nurse with all fitting di- 
rections, and dispatched her to the 
scene of her attendance, as quickly 
as possible — promising to be with 
her as early as I could in the morn- 
ing, and directing Jier to send for me 
w ithout hesitation at any hour of the 
night, if she thought her patient ex- 
Jiibited any alarming features. It 
was past eleven when 1 reached 
home. I told the reader, a little way 

back, that I knew 1 should break my 
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promise, that I could not help inform- 
ing my wife of what had happened. 
I need hardly say ihe shock gave her 
& sleepless night. T think the jfre- 
sent the fittest opportunity for men- 
tioning, shortly to the reader, 1 10 
circumstances under which we be- 
came first acquainted with the sou 
eluant Miss Edwards. 

Several years before the period of 
which I have been writing, my wife’s 
health required the assistance of 
change of scene and fresh country 
air. therefore took her down, in 
the spring of the year, to what was 
then considered one of the fash ion- 
able . watering-places, and engaged 
lodgings for her at the boarding- 
house of a respectable widow-lady, 
a little way out of tlie town. Her 
husband had been a captain in the. 
Efe*t India service, who, as is but 
too frequent with that chws of men, 
spent his money faster than he earn- 
ed it ; so that, on his death, nothing 
but the most active exertions of nu- 
merous friends and i datives pre- 
served his widow mid daughter from 
little less ihau absolute destitution. 

They took for Mrs B the house 

she occupied when ive became her 
lodgcm, furnished if, with comfort, 
and even elegance; and, in a word, 
fairly set her a-going as the proprie- 
tress of a boardincr-hotise. The re- 
spectability of her character, and the: 
comforts of her little establishment, 
procured for her permanent patron- 
age. How well do I recollect her 
prepossessing appearance as it first 
struck me l There was nu air of 
pensive cheer! ulness and coinposuie 
about her features, that spoke elo- 
quently in her favour; and 1 felt gra- 
tified at the thought of committing 
my wife and family into such good 
hands. As we were coming down 
stairs after inspecting the house, 
through the hall-open door of a hack 
parlour, 1 caught a glimpse of an un- 
commonly band some and elegantly 
dressed girl, sitting at a desk read- 
ing. 

“ Only my daughter, sir,” said 

Mrs H , observing my eye rather 

inquisitively peeling after her. 

“Dear! — How like she is to the 
pictures of the Madonna !*’ exclaim- 
ed my wife. 

” Yes, Madam. It is often re- 
marked here,” replied Mrs B , 

colouring with pleasure; * and what’s 


far better, Ma’am, she’s the best girl 
you’ll meet with in a day’s walk 
through a town ! She’s all I care for 
in the world 1” she added with a 
sigh. We congratulated ourselves 
mutually; expressing anticipations 
of pleasure from our future in- 
tercourse. After seeing my family 
settled iu their new quarters, I left 
for London — my professional en- 
gagements not allowing me more 
than a day’s absence. Every letter 
I received from rny wife, contained 
commendations of her hostess, and 
“ the Madonna,” her beautiful, ac- 
complished, and agrcealfle daughter, 
with whom she had got particularly 
intimate, and was seldom out of her 
company. The visits “ like angels’, 
few and far between,” that 1 was 

able to pay to , made Miss 

B as gieat a favourite with me 

as with my wiie — as with all that 
knew or saw her, 1 might better say, 
I found that she was well known 
about the place by the name of” the 
Madonna and was so much pes- 
tered with the usual impertinences 
of dandies, as to be. unanie to go 
about so much as she could have 
otherwise wished. The frank sim- 
ple-hearted creature was not long in 
making a confidante of my wife ; 
who, iu their various conversations, 
heard with but little surprise, of 
frequent anonymous billet-doux, 
copies of verses, &c.,and flatter- 
ing attentions paid by the most dis- 
tinguished strangers; and, in one 
instance, even by Royalty itself. 
SAe had refused several advantage- 
ous offers of marriage, pressed upon 
her to a degree that was harassing, 
on the score of her mother, to whom 
she was passionately attached, and 
from whom she could not bear the 
thought of the most partial separa- 
tion. Her education— her associa- 
tions — her cast of character-i-her 
tastes and inclinations were far be- 
yond her present sphere. ”*1 once 
should have laughed, indeed, at any 
one talkiogofmy Incoming the daugh- 
ter of a lodging-house kveper,” said 
the proud girlf on one occasion, to 
ifly wife, her swan-tike nock curving 
with involuntary hauteur, which, 
however, was soon softened by my 
wife’s calm and steady eye of re- 
proof, as she assured her — “ Eleanor, 
/thought it no harm to be such a 
daughter,” Thi« pride appeared tQ 
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my wife, though not to mo, some se- 
curity against the peculiar dangers 
that beset Miss 11 . 

“ She’s too proud — too lugh-spi- 
rited a girl,” she would say,“ to per- 
mit herself to tamper with tempta- 
tion. She’s infinitely above listen- 
ing to nonsense. Trust me, there’s 
that in her would frighten off fifty 
triflvrs a-day !” 

“ My view of the matter, Emily, is 
far different/' 1 would say. “ Pride, 
unless combined with the highest 
qualities, is apt to precipitate such a 
girl into the vortex that humility 
c./iibl never have come within sight 
or reach of. Pride dares the danger 
that, lowliness trembles at and avoids. 
Pride must press forward to the 
veige of the precipice, to shew the 
ease and grace of its defiance. My 
Emily i merely human confidence is 
had— is dangerous— in proportion to 
its degree. Consider — remember 
what you have both heard and read 
of the disastrous consequences at- 
tendant on the pride of a disappoint- 
ed -iri r 

Tiie predominant taste of Miss 
13 was uoiel-rcadins, which en- 

gaged hei alien! ion every spare 
hour she could snatch from nthei 
engagements. Hence wiiatcouJd ‘die 
imbibe but false sentiment — what 
gather but the most erroneous and 
distorted views of life and morals’* 
Add to tin* the consciousness* of her 
own beauty, aud the lurtre tribute 
ir. exacted from all who saw hqr — 
the intoxicating, maddening fumes 
of flattery — ah, me.' 1 should lidre 
trembled for her indeed, had she 
been a daughter of mine ! The do- 
ting mother, however, seemed to see 
none of these dangers— to feel none 
of these apprehensions; and cruel, 
surely, and impertinent would it 

have been in us to suggest them, 
i’or nearly three months was my 

w ife a guest of Mrs B ’s, and a 

huniitor — an affectionate companion 
of her he uitiful daughter. Oil lea- 
ving, m\ wife pressed Miss B 

(the mothtr was, of course, out of 
the question) to pay her a speedy 
visit in town, and exacted a promise 
of occasional correspondence. Long 

after our return to Loudon was 
“ The Madonna” a subject of con- 
versation, and many were the an- 
xious wishes and hopes expressed 
by my wife on her behalf. Miss 


B did not avail herself of the 

invitation above mentioned, farther 
than by a hasty passing call at our 
ho'use during the absence of both of 
us. One circumstance and another 
— especially the increasing cares of 
a family — brought about a slacken- 
ing, and at length a cessation, of the 
correspondence betwixt my wife and 
her friend “ the Madonna,” though 
we occasionally heard of her by 

friends recently returned from . 

1 do not thiuk, however, her name 
was once mentioned for about three 
years before the period at which 
this narrative commences. Now, I 
suppose the leader can form some 
idea of the consternation v\ ith which 
1 rceo»nised in “ Sally Edwards” 
the “ Madonna” of a former day! 
The very watch-pockets at the back 
of our bed were the pretty presents 
of lu»r \vho*e horrid story I was tell- 
ing my sobbing wife i I could have 
torn them from the bed-head, for the 
sake of their tortuiing associations ! 
They would nutlet us ideep in pence. 
T was siai tied, dm iiig the night, from 
a doze rather than I tom sleep, by the 
sobs of my wile. 

41 What's the matter, Emily?” I 
asked. 

“ Oli!” site replied; it hot has 

become of poor Mrs U ! Rely 

on it she's dead of a broken heart!” 

For two hours befoie my usual 
hour of li-ini', i lay awake, rusting 
about in my mind by what strange 
and fatal course of events Miss 

B had been brought into there- 

volt in 2 -, the hu fnl circumstances in 
which I found her. Dreadfully dis- 
tinct as was the last night's inter- 
view in my recollection, I was not 
wholly free from transient fits of in- 
credulity. 1 could not identify the 

two — Eleanor It with Hu/ 1 Pd- 

nards ! — All such notions, however, 
were dissipated by nine o'clock, 
when I found myself once more by 
the bedside oi “ Mis*? Edwards.” 
She was asleep when l entered ; and 
1 motioned the nurse to silence as 
1 stepped noiselessly towards the 
chair she quitted to make room for 
me. Oli, my Ood ! did the. heart of 
man ever ache more than mine on 
that occasion ! W as the pitiable ob- 
ject before me Eleanor 13 ? Were 

they her fair limbs that now lay be- 
neath the filthy bed-elothes ? Was 

the ashy face— the hollow cheek-* 
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the sunken eye— the matted, disor- 
dered hair — did all these belong to 
Eleanor B , the beautiful Ma- 

donna of a former and liappier day ! 
Alas for the black hair, braided so 
tastefully over the proud brow of 
alabaster, now clammy witli the dews 
of disease and death, seen from amid 
the dishevelled hair like a neglect- 
ed grave-stone, pressed down into 
the ground, and hnlf-o\ ergrown with 
the dank grass of the churchyard ! 
Alas for the radiant eye ! Woe is 
me ! — where is the innocent heart of 
ast years ? Oh seraph ! fallen from 
eaven into the pit of darkness and 
horror — how earnest thou here ! 

Faint — vain attempt to embody 
in words some of the agitating 
thoughts that passed through iny 
mind during the quarter of an hour 
that 1 sate beside my sleeping pa- 
tient l Tears 1 did not — could not 
shed. My grief formed no other 
outlet than a half-smothered sigh — - 
that ransacked, ho\\*e\er, every cor- 
ner of rnv heart. Every thing about 
me wore the air of desolation and 
misery. The nurse, wearied with 
her night's watch, sate near me on the 
foot of the bed, drooping with drow- 
siness. The loom was small, dirty, 
and almost destitute of furniture. 
The rain, seen indistinctly through 
the few dirtj pane 1 * of glass, was 
pouring down as it had been all 
liiglijL. The wind continued to sigh 
drearily. Then, the liou^e where 1 
was — the receptacle of the vilest, of 
the tile — the \ ery antechamber of 
hell! When shall 1 forget that morn- 
ing — thatqiiarter of an hour's silence 
and reflection ! 

Aud thou, First) ! the door of all 
this — would that tiiot hadst been 
there to see it. . f 

A sudden noise made by the 
nurse woke Miss Edwards. W Jthout 
moving from the posture in which 
she lay — on her side, with her face 
away from wnc — as she had slepl, I 
found, nearly all the night — she open- 
ed her eyes, and after looking stead- 
fastly at the wall for a few moments, 
closed them agaiu. 1 gently took 
hold of her hand, and then felt her 
pulse. She turned her head slowly 
towards me; and after fixing her 
eyes on me for an instant with an 
air of apathy, they widened into a 
strange stare of alarm, while her 


white face seemed blanched to even 
a whiter hue than before. Her lips 
slowly parted — altogether, 1 protest 
my blood chilled beneath what I 
looked upon. There was no smile 
of welcome — no appearance of re- 
cognition — but she seemed as if she 
had been woke from dreaming of a 
frightful spectre that remained vi- 
sible to her waking eyes. • 

“ Miss B , Miss Edwards, I* 

mean. How are you r” I enquired. 

M Yes — it — it ?V’ — she muttered, 
scarcely audible— her eye fixed un- 
waveringly upon me. 

“ Have you been in any pain du- 
ring the night ?” I continued. 

Without removing her eyes, or 
making me any answer, she slowly 
drew up her right hand, all white 
and thin as it was, and laid it on her 
heart. 

“ Ah !” I whispered softly, partly 
to myself, partly to the nurse— “ ’tis 
the opium — not yet recovered from 
it.” She overheard me, shook her 
head slowly — her eyes continuing 
settled on me as before. I began to 
wonder whether her intellects were 
disturbed; for there nas something 
in the settled stare of her eyes that 
shocked and nppicssod me. 

“ I thought I should never have 
woke again !'* she exclaimed in a low 
tone, with a faint sigh. “ Suicide ! 
hvmt fitr !" she continued to mur- 
mur, reminding mo of the words with 
which 1 hatf quitted her over-night, 
and which no doubt had been flick- 
ering about her disturbed brain all 
nitwit long. Ilhoughtit best to rouse 
her gently from what might prove a 
fatal lethargy.' 

“ Come, conic, you must answer 
me a few questions. 1 will behave 
kindly to you” 

“ 6li, Doctor !” exclaimed 

the poor gill, in a reproachful tone, 
turning her head slowly away, as if 
slm wondered I thought it. necessary 
to fell her J would use her kifklly. 

“ Well, well, tell me then — how 
are you?— how dp you feel?— have 
you any pain in bieathing? Tell me 
in the softest \uhisper you can.” 

•“ Alive, Doctor — that's all. I seem 
disturbed in my grave! What has 
been done to me ? — Who is that ?’ 1 
she enquired faintly, looking at the 
nurse. 

“ Oh ! she has been sitting by you 
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all night— «he has boon nursing yon* 1 * 
Miss Edwards opened her hand to* 
wards the nurse, who gently shook 
it. “ You’re very kind to me,** she 
murmured ; w 1-4 doiflt deserve it.** 
“ Every one. Miss Edwards, must 
he attended when tl*ey are ill. We 
want no thanks — it is our duty.” 

“ But I am ‘such a hasg ghT’r-— 
“Pshaw! you ihuat, not begin td 
talk in that way. Have you felt any 
fulness — a sort of choking f nine ms — 
about your cheat, since' J saw you 
last r” fSho did not Seem to hear me, 
as she closed heir eyes, ami gave**qe 
no reply for several minutfe*. 1 re- 
peated the quest ioth 

“ I — 1 can't speak,” she sobbed, 
her lips quivering with emotion. 

I saw her feelings overpowered 
her. 1 thought it. better to leave at 
once, and noi agitate her j so 1 ro**e, 
and entreating the nurse to pay her 
all the attention in her power, and 
give her medicine regularly, I left, 
promising to return, if possible, at 
noon. Her state was extremely pre- 
carious. Her constitution had evi- 
dently been dreadfully shattered ; 
every thing, in short, was at present 
against herreem eriuvfroni the injury 
lier lungs had «u»inined from the rup- 
tured vessel. 'Fite least shock, the 
least agitation of her exquisitely ex- 
citable feelings might bring on a se- 
cond Jb ot blood-spitting, and then 
all was ewer. J trembled w hen I re- 
flected on the dangerous neighbour- 
hood, the disgusting and dbeaserla- 
den atmosphere she was breathing. 
J rpMd\edto remove her from it, the 
instant I could do so with safety, to 
the Dispensary, where cleanliness 
and comfort, with change of scene, 
and assiduous medical attendance, 
awaited b<*h My wife was very anxi- 
ous to visit her, and contribute all in 
her pofrer, towards her double re- 
storation of body and mind ; but that 
of course was impossible, as long as 
Mi vi Edwards lay in Court. 

I need not, however, delay the 
course of the namtivc, by dwelling 
on the runipnrathcly eventless week 
that followed. I attended my miser- 
able patient on an average twice and 
thrice a-day, and was gratified at 
'ft ruling no relapse; that she even 
recovered, though slowly, from the 
‘fierce and sudden attack that had 
boon made on her exhausted consti- 

tutiim. During this time, as 1 never 


encouraged ^conversation, confining 
my enquiries to the state of her 
health, she said nothing either of in* 
terbst or importance. Her mind was 
sunk into a state pf the most deplo- 
rable despondency, evidenced by 
long, frequent, deep-drawn sighs. 1 
learned irom the nurse, that Miss 
Edwards sometimes moaned pite- 
ously during the night,—* Oh mo- 
ther ?— -mother !— my mother I” She 
wriuld scarcely -open her lips from 
morning t« night, even to answer the 
most necessary questions* On one 
occasion, 1 found she opened a little 
purse that lay under her pillow, took 
out «i solitary five-pound note, and 
put it unexpectedly into the nurse’s 
hands, which she clasped at the same 
time within her own, with a suppli- 
cating expression of countenance, as 
if begging of her to retain the money. 
When she found that the nurse was 
firm in her refusal, she put it back 
into her purse in silence. — “• And 
your heart would have felt for her,'* 
said the nurse, “ if you had seen her 
sad flwe P 1 need hardly peihaps 
mention, that she bad pressed tho 
little roiic ui her \\ retched gains upon 
me tn a similar manner, till she de- 
sign'd iu deMpnir. On Friday morn- 
ing, as 1 was taking my leave of her, 
she suddenly seized iriy hand, press- 
ed it to her lips, and, with more en- 
ergy than her ieeble state could well 
heai, gasped, — “ Oh, that I could hut 
get out of bed to fall down on my 
knees before you to thank you ! — 
Oh, it would relieve rnv heart !’* 
flfonrfay, October I r»th. Yester- 
day morning I told Miss Edwards 
that I thought we might venture to 
remove her to out Dispensary on the 
following day ; an intimation she 
appeared to receive with indifler- 
e li 0 $;, or rather apathy. 1 also in- 
formed the infamous landlady of my 
intention, directing her to furnish 
me with whatever account she might 
have for lodging, &c., against my pa- 
tient. Oli ! how my soul abhorred 
the sight of, and sickened at speak- 
ing with that hideous bloated old 
monster ! This morning I was at 

Court by ten o’clock. Finding 

nobody stirring about the door, jnw- 
sage, or stairs, I ascended at once to 
the room of Miss Edwards. As I 
was passing the landing of the first 
floor, I overheard, through a half* 

open door, the voices of persons 
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conversing together* No apology 
cm be necessary for stating that on 
distinguishing the words “ Sail Ed- 
wards*’ I paused for a moment to 
listen what plat might be hatching 
against her. ; 

“ I tell you, we’d better lose no 
time,” said the voice of a man in a 
gruff under- tone ; “ we’ve been here 
shilly-shallying day after day to no 
purpose all the week, till U’h nearly 
too late. I know the — keeps it 
always under her pillow.” 

“ But that creature lie has brought 
to stop with her,” replied a female 
voice — that of the hateful harfidan. 
who owned the house* “ what the 
— - are you to do with her the 

while ?" 

“ Slap her fare for her — knock her 
down, and be off' — thfit’H ?ny way of 
doing business. Do you remember 
old .Tonkins, eh ?” 

There was a faint laugh. 

“ But why couldn’t you go up, 
mother, under pretence of making 
the bed, and so slip off* with the 
purse V — 'Now that would be doing 
it snug, as I calls it.” 

“ Lord — 7 make the bed? You 
know how Sal] hates me; and, be- 
sides, what's that woman up stairs 
for, but to make the bed, and such 
like: It won’t do— no, it won’t.” 

“ Well — 1 suppose J must'* 

u Then again, Ikey — there’s that 
d officious doctor of hers.” 

“ Oh, of course, lie’s as much on 
the look-out. after it as we is, for the 
matter of that I- lie’s wai ting to grab 
the blunt himself! He calls it his 
* fee! 1 ha, ha! We makes no bones 
on it, but calls it plain robbery— 
don’t v\e, mother.” 

“ But, mother,” said a female 
voice 1 bad not heard before, “ re- 
member poor Sail’s dying.” „ 
Well, slut” replied the old wo- 
man, “ and what if she is? Then 
the loss of a few pounds can’t sig- 
nify, as sheV a-going to the ’spen- 
sarv, where they pays nothing.” 

* Well, well, mother,” resumed 
the man's voice ; “ there’s not a mo- 
ment to be lost. I’d better do what 
I said.” 

I slipped like lightning down 
stairs — met nobody *— hurried into 
the street — and instinctively ran to- 
wards the police-office, which was 
not far off. I soon procured the as- 

Bistance of ftu officer, with whom I 


hastened bade to ——Court On 
our way 1 hurriedly explained to 
1dm the state of matters, and direct- 
ed him to continue in Miss Ed wards 1 
room ti}l she was removed to the 
Dispensary. When we readied the 
outer door of the house, 1 suppose 
my well-known companion was in- 
stantly Tecognised. for a girl at the 
doors no doubt on" the look- out* to 
see if the coast was clear, no sooner * 
set eyesion him than she rushed back 
into the passage*, followed by the 
officer and me* As she was setting 
her foot upon the stairs, tjic power- 
ful baud of the officer snatched her 
back again into the passage. She 
was on the point of shouting oiit; 
but he silenced her by fiercely sha- 
king his staff* in her face. 

“ Alia, my lass! Only speak a 
word, and I’ll break your head 
open !” said he. “ Doctor, do you 
go up at oncey and I’ll fdllow you 
before you’ve reached the door. I 
only want to keep this young wo- 
man quiet till then.” 

I sprung up stairs in an instant. 

I met no one ; but, on opening Miss 
Edwards’s door, to my unutterable 
astonishment, 1 saw my usual seat 
by her bedside occupied by a burly 

luffiau of the lowest order. He 
seemed sitting quietly enough ; — 
though the nurse was speaking to 
him iu great agitation, On my en- 
tering the room, he turned round ; 
then suddenly thrust, his hand bc- 
neatji Miss Edwards's pillow, and 
made for the door, with a hasty air 
of definnee. Before he had reached 
it, the officer on the stairs lmd thrust 
it open. 

“ Stop that man — he has stolen 
something,” said 1, in as low a tone 
as my alarm would allow*ine; and 
the officer instantly collared him. 

“ I stolen something, you — — 
liar V” exclaimed the ruffian, in a 
low furious tone, turning towards 
me. 

“ Come— none of that there jaw, 
Dick ! Be quiet— «be quipt, man !” 
and lie presented to him a pistol 
reiidy cocked. “ Now, will you 
come down with me quietly?— or, 
will you be carried down with your 
brains blown out? Quick.” 

His prisoner appeared preparing 
for a struggle. 

" I’m sorry for the sick lady, sir,” 

said the officer hurriedly to me; 
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« ’twill frighten her;— but I must 

fire !” 

“ For God’s sake avoid it if pos- 
Bible,” I gasped in the utmost trepi- 
dation. 

“ Now, listen, Dick—,” said the 
officer, furiously tightening his grasp, 
till his bony knuckles seemed buried 
in the flesh of his prisoner — w if you 
sto^ a moment, me— hut 1*11 fire 

at you— come what may!” Thejpis- 
tol was almost touching his ear, and 

I turned away wiui horror, expect- 
ing every fhstant to hear the fatal re- 

ort. I wished to heaven the fellow 
ad taken all the money quietly! 

" Why — you devil ! would you 
murder me !” — shouted the prisoner, 
dropping into a passive attitude — 

II where’s your warranty” 

“ Here !” replied the officer, press- 
ing his pistol against his prisoner’s 
cheek— 4 * off with you !” r 
“ Oh mercy ! mercy ! mercy !” — 
shrieked the viocc of Miss Edwards, 
whom the. loud voice of the thief had 
awoke from the deep sleep procured 
by sedative medicines. She started 
suddenly up in bed, into a kneeling 
posture, her hands clasped together 
— and her fare turned towards the 
group at the door with the wildest 
terror. 1 hurried to her side— im- 
plored her to be calm— and told her it 
was nothing but a slight disturbance 
— that 1 would protect her. 

“ Mercy ! mercy ! murder ! mer- 
cy!” she continued to gasp, regard- 
less of all I could say to her. ,Thc 
officer had by this time prevailed on 
his prisoner to quit the room peace- 
ably — calling to me to bolt the door 
after him, and stay in the room till 
he came back. In a few moments 
all was quiet again. I passed the 
next quarter of an hour in a perfect 
ecstasy of apprehension. I expected 
to seff a second fit of blood-spitting 
come on— to hear the vile people of 
the bouse rush up to the door, and 
burst it open. I knew not what to 
do. 1 explained to Miss Edwards, 
as she lay pantipg in bed, that the 
man who was taken off had entered 
the room for the purpose of robbing 
her of her five pounds. * 

“ I saw — I saw his face !” she 
gasped—" they say— it is said— he 

murdered one of the” , she 

could utter no more, but lay shaking 
from head to foot. " Will be come 

tack agaih die enquired in die 


same affrighted tone. By degrees, 
however, her agitation ceased, and, 
thank God! — (though I could not 
account for it) — there was no noise, 
no uproar heard at tbe door, as I had 
apprehended. I gave my patient a 
few drops of laudanum, in water, to 
aid in quieting her fly stem ; and pray- 
ed to God, in my (mart, that this 
fearful accident might not be attend- 
ed with fatal consequences to hpr I 

The drowsy effects qjf the laudanum 
were beginning to appear, when the 
officer, accompanied by another, 
gently knocked at the door for ad- 
mission. 

" He’s safe enough, now, sir, and 
we’ve secured the money,” lie whis- 
pered, as I met him half-way, with 
iny finger on my lips. 

" The hackney-coach, sir, is wait- 
ing at the door,” said he in a low 
tone — “ the conch you ordered from 
the Dispensary, they say. 1 ask your 
pardon, sir, hut hadn't you better 
take the lady away at once 'i — tins 
sooner she leaves such a place as 
thb — the bettei. There may be 
a disturbance, as these houses swarm 
with thieves and villains of nil kinds, 
ami there are but two of us here to- 
protect you !” 

"How is it;’ said I, "that the 
people of the house make no dis- 
turbance, that they let you take off 
your man so easily — ? ” 

“ Lord, sir, they durs’n’t ! They’re 
all at home— but they know us, mid 
durs’n’t shew their faces. They know 
’tis in our power to. take them off 
to the office as accomplices if we 
like \ But hadn’t you better make up 
your mind, sir, about removing of 
her f” 

True. I stood for a moment con- 
sidering. Perhaps his advice was 
the best; and yet, could she bem it, 
after all this agitation ? 1 stepped to 
the bedside. She was neatly asleep 
(our conversation had been carried 
on in the lowest whisper), and her 
pulse w r as gradually calming down. 

I thought it, on the whole, a favour- 
able moment, for at least making the 
attempt. I directed the nurse, there- 
fore, to make the few necessary pre- 
parations immediately. In less than 
a quarter of an hour’s time, we had 
Miss Edwards well muffled up, and 
wrapped in a large cloak. Her few 
clothes were tied up in a bundle : 

and tbe officer carried herdowu with 
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as much ease as he could an infant 
There was no noise, no hurry : and 
as the coach set off with us, I felt in- 
expressibly delighted, that at all 
events I had removed her from the 
hateful situation in which 1 Jut. 
found her. We had not far to go. 
Miss Edwards, a little agitated, lay 
quietly in the nurse’s arms, and, on 
the whole, bore* the fatigue of remo- 
ving better than could have been 
expected. The coachman drove 
tin ough the quietest streets he could 
find: and by the time we stood be- 
fore the Dispensary gates, Miss Ed- 
wards had fallen asleep — for, be it 
remembered, the influence of the 
recently-given laudanum was upon 
her. On alighting, the nurse helped 
her into my anus. Poor creature ! 
Her weight was that of a child! 
Though not a strong man, 1 carried 
her across the yard, and up stairs to 
the room that had been prepared for 
her, with all the ease imaginable. 
When I laid her on the bed, her 
short quick breathing, and flushed 
features, together with her exhausted 

air, and occasional hysteric starts, 
made me apprehensive that the agi- 
tation and excitement of the last 
hour or two had done her serious 
injury, I consoled myself, however, 

with the recollection, that under the 
peculiar exigencies of the case, we 
could have pursued no ollim* or bet- 
ter course ; aud that my unhappy 
patient was now where she would 
receive all the attention that could 
possibly be paid to one in her melan- 
choly situation. As I gazed at her, 
there seemed fewer traces than be- 
fore, of what she had been former- 
ly. She looked more haggard— more 
hopelessly emaciated than l had lie- 
fore seen her. Still, however, I did 
not despair of in time bringing her 
round again. I prescribed a little 
necessary medicine, and, being much 
behind-haud with my day’s engage- 
ments, left, promising to call, if pos- 
sible, again in*the evening. I com- 
forted myself throughout the day 
with hopes of Miss Edwards’s reco- 
very, of her restoration, even, in 
some measure, to society — aye, even 
of introducing once more into the 
fold this tainted wether of the 
flock !" 

[Monday Evening to Saturday— in- 
clusive-] 

Really there does seem something 

vol. xxxrr, no. cch. 


almost magical in the alteration vi- 
sible in Miss Edwards ! I am not tlio 
only one that thinks so. Some of 
her worst symptoms seem disappear- 
ing. Though she eats a& little as ever, 
that little is eaten, she says, with 
relish. Her voice is not so feeble 
as it was; the pain in her chest is 
not so oppressive ; her spitting some- 
times intermits; the fierce eveiflng 
fever burns slacker; the wasting 
night sweats abate a little. I am 
not, however, prematurely sanguine 
about her ; I have seen too many of 
these deceitful rallyings to be easily 
deluded by them. Alas! I know too 
well that they may even be looked 
upon as symptomatic of her fatal dis- 
order! But courage! Nil deeper an- 
rlurn, auspice deo : she is in Tin- 
hands — 1 leave her there, and bow! 

Then again, may we not hope, in 
turn, to ‘"minister* successfully * to 
the mind diseased’ — to 4 cleanse the 
foul bosom of that perilous stuff’— 
which, not removed, will defy all 
the efforts of human art? Yes, let 
us hope, ‘though against hope’ — for 
inethinks there is stealing over her 
features an aspect of serenity of 
which they have long been stripped 
— there are signs of rejoicing in the 
desert — of gladness in the wilder- 
ness ami solitary place, and of blos- 
soming in the rose ! 

ltays of her former sweetness of 
temper and manner are perceptible 
— which, witljt the knowledge of her 
sufferings, endear her to all around 
her. &he basso won upon the atten- 
ti ve affectionate nurse, that the faith- 
ful creature will not hear of her 
place being supplied by another. 

“ Well, Eleanor,” said I to her this 
morning, “ I’m delighted to find your 
pulse and tongue speak so. well of 
you ; that the nurse can bear witness 
to the good night’s rest you «have 
had ! I don’t hesitate to say, that if 
you go on in this way a little longer, 

I think I can hold out to you strong 
hopes of recovery !” 

“ Recovery !” shefxclaimed, witli 
a deep sigh, shaking her head, “ do 
you think 1 am glad to hear it V” 

44 Dear me,” exclaimed the nurse, 
impatiently, “ that’s just the way the 
young lady keeps on wijh all the 
night and day through ! 1 tell her ’tis 
wrong, Doctor— is’nt it ?” — 

44 Tis always wrong, surely," I re- 
plied, with a serious' air , ts to be un« 
8 L 
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thankful to the Almighty for his bless- 
ings, especially such as Miss Ed- 
wards has received.” 

“Ah, Doctor, you wrong me I 1 
wish you could read my heart, and 
then tell ine how it beats with grati- 
tude towards Him I have so heavily 
offended ! But why should I reco- 
ver ? What is there in life for me ? 
Fdtrgivc me, if I say, Oh that Hea- 
ven, in its mercy, would let me die 
now ! 1 am happy, yes, happy, in the 
prospect of death; but when I think 
of lif’) my joy fades suddenly !” — 

“ Resign yourself, Eleanor, to the 
will of God! Hr in his infinite wis- 
dom must choose for you, life or 
death ! Learn to obey, with fear and 
trembling !” 

“ But "how should I he otherwise 
than shocked* at returning to the 
ivor Id — the scene of my horrible 
guilt — my black” — she paused, and 
turned pah*. “ Who would not spurn 
mo with loathing ? The worms w ould 
turn against me! — Eton this kind 
woman” 

“ La, inifarn — and what ui «/r Y 
Bless you! Do you think /hate you v ” 
interrupted the honest nurse, with 
tears in her eyes, 

“And, Eleanor— remember : did 
my wif ) at any of the times she has 
been here’* 

“No! no! no!” murmured the 
poor sufferer, her tears starting — 
and snatching my hand to her lips 

— 1 “ forgive me ! but how can I help 
it !” * ~ * 

“ Don’t be distressed, Eleanor— if 
you should recover — about 'your 
future prospects,” said I, ns the 
nurse left the room — “ there arc 
ways of securing you a comfortable, 
though perhaps’ a humble retreat ! 
Tlie/bountv of one or two kind indi- 
viduals” — - — 

u ‘Doctor — 1 loctor”— she intrr- 
rupted me : when lier emotion would 
iH)^ suffer her to say more. 

“ Don’t be oppressed, Eleanor — 
don’t over-estimate a little kind- 
ne^s ” said I, thinking she overrated 
the small services I spoke of — “ It 
will he but littfc, and that little 
cheerfully given, among five Or six 
persons — and those ladies’* — her 
emotion seemed to increase. “ Well, 
well — if you dislike so much the 
sense of obligation, why cannot you 
lighten the sense of it, 'by trying to 
contribute a little to your own sup* 


port ? Your accomplishments would 
easily admit of it.” 

“ Dear Doctor — you mistake me !” 
she interrupted, having regained a 
measure of calmness — u 1 could tell 
you a secret that would astonish 
you” 

“ A secret !” — I echoed, with a 
smile — “ Why, what about ?” 

“ I will tell you,” ‘said she, look- 
ing towards the door, as if apprehen- 
sive of interruption. 1 rose and 
bolted it. 

“ J am at this moment, believe mo 
when I say it, — worth L.iJOOO, and 
more than that; all— all at my abso- 
lute command !” 

i stared at her, first with astonish- 
ment, then with incredulity ; and 
finally with concern— thinking her 
intellects disordered. I shook my 
head, involuntarily, at her. 

“ Doctor — disbelieve me, if you 
choose,” him continued calmly,-— 
“ hut I am serious. 1 do not speak, as 
you seem to imagine, deliriously — 
No, no! This mho of money is i cul- 
ly mine— mine alone; nml etcry 
farthinc of it is in the funds at this 
moment !” 

“ Ah !” 1 interrupted her, the 
thought suddenly* occurring to me, 
“ your destroyer baited his hook 
splendidly” 

All the colour that had mantled 
her checks vanished suddenly, lea- 
ving them white nimble. She 
gu/ed at me for a few moments in 
silence— the silence I knew not 
whether of sorrow or scorn. 

“ No,” she replied at lei'glh, with 
a profound sigh, closing her eyes 

with her left hand, “ // has never 
been polluted by his touch ; it should 
perish il it had ! No, no — it is not 
the price of my shame ! Oh. Doctor, 
Doctor! am I then fallen so deeply, 
lower than 1 suspected even, in your 
estimation? Could you think 1 would 
sell myself for monkv !” She said 
this with more bitterness of tone and 
manner than I had ever seen in her. 

“ Well, Eleanor, be calm! For- 
give me ! I am very sorry l spoke so 
foolishly and hastily. 1 did not, 
however, dream ol hurting your 
feelings!” She continued silent. 
“ Eleanor, don’t you forgive me?” 
I enuuired, taking her hand in mine* 

“ You have not offended me. Doc- 
tor; you cannot,” she replied, iu 
tears. “ It was the thoughts of my 
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own guilt, my own infamy, that 
shocked me; hut it is over! Oh, 
is it for such a vile wretch as me” — 
She ceased suddenly, and buried hd4* 
face in her hands. 

“ Doctor,” at length she resumed 
calmer, though in tears, “ I say this 
large sum of money is mine — wholly 
mine. It came to me through the 
death of a cousin at sea; and was 
lelt me by rny uncle. They knew 
not of the polluted hands it was to 
fjill into!” Again she paused, over- 
powered will! her feelings. “ lint 
though I knew it was become mine, 
could I claim it r A wretch like 
me? No; the vengeance of God 
would have blighted me ! I have 
never applied for it ; 1 never will 1 
1 have often been starving; driven to 
the most fearful extent of crime, 
scarce knowing what I was about; 
yet I never dared to think of calling 
the money mine ! Guilty, depraved 
as 1 was, J lioped that. God would 
view it as a penance, an atonement 
for my crimes! Oh, God! didst 
thou, wilt thou now accept so poor, 
so unworthy a proof of my repent- 
ance ! liven in dust and ashes it is 
offered !” 

She censed. My soul indeed felt 
for her. Poor girl, — what a proof, 
though a mistaken one, was here of 
the bitterness, the reality, of her con- 
trition and remorse! 1 scarce knew 
what reply to make to 1km*. 

“ I have now, however, made up 
my mind how to dispose of it; in a 
manner which 1 humbly hope will 
be pleasing t*> God ; and may lie ac- 
cept it at my hands ! J wish” 

At this moment the returning foot- 
steps of the nurse were heard. * 4 To- 
morrow — to-morrow, Doctor — along 
history,” she whispered hastily. 

I took the hint, opened the door, 
ami the nurse entered. Miss Kd- 
wards was much exhausted with the 
effort* she had made in conversation; 
and l presently took my leave, rc»- 
minding her, significantly, that I 
should see her "the next evening. 
Her concluding words led me to ex- 
pect a narrative of what had befallen 
her; but unless sin 1 proved much bet- 
ter able than she seemed now to un- 
dertake Rticli a painful task, I deter- 
mined to postpone it. 

Thenevteveningconvinced me that 
1 had acted imprudently in buffering 


her to enter into any conversation on 
topics so harrowing to her spirits. 

X found she had passed a very restless 
disturbed night ; and one or two 
painful symptoms re-appeared du- 
ring the day. I resolved, for a long 
time to come, to interdict any but 
medical topics ; at least, till she 
could better sustain excitement. 
Acting on this principle, little of tu- 
terest transpired during any of the • 
almost daily visits I paid her for the 
long period of eleven week*. J per- 
severed in the most anxious efforts, 
which I also enjoined on all about 
her, to supply her minil wfth cheer- 
ful topic*, in the shape, chiefly, of 
works of innocent entertainment, 
chess, sewing, &r. &c. ; any thing, 
in short, that, could give her mind 
something to prey upon, instead of 
itself. 

Hut let me here make devout and 
thankful mention of the inestimable 
support and comfort she received in 
the office* ol that best, nay, that only 
solace of the bed of sickness and 
death — K i:muio>. Let me also bear 
testimony here to the honourable and 
unwearied exertions in her behalf 
made by the intelligent nod pious 
chaplain of the institution. If he he 
now alive, and 1 June no reason for 
supposing he is not, I know lie will 
feel that satisfaction in reflecting 
upon the service* this narrative roust 
cad to hi* recollection, it he see it, 
which not evgn the most flattering 
and public, acknowledgment cansup- 
ply t("him. lie watched o\ or her with 
a truly pastoral civic, an untiring 
/oid, 1 hut found its reward in bring- 
ing her to a full sense of her mourn- 
ful condition, and in softening her 
heart to the hollowing and glorious 
influences of Christianity. Jle was 
at her bedside almost every other 
day, during the long interval I have, 
mentioned. She several times re- 
ceived the sacrament; and though 
she was more than once unexpected- 
ly brought to the very margin of the 
grave, her confidence was not sha- 
ken. 'Fruly, in the language f>f Scrip- 
ture, “ a new heart was given unto 
her.'* On one occasion of her re- 
ceiving the sacrament, which she did 
with all the contrition mid humility 
of Mary Magdalen of old, I heard 
from Mr W - - that she was so 
overcome, poor girl, as tliat, in tbo 
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very act of taking the cup into her 
band, she burst out into hysteric 
weeping. The excitement increased ; 
lie described her features as wearing 
an expression of all but sublimity ; 
and she presently burst into a strain 
of the most touching and passionate 
eloquence. 

“ Oh, Saviour of the world,” she 
exclaimed, her hands clasped in au 
attitude of devotion, and her eyes 
fixed upwards, “ for my polluted lips 
to kiss thy blessed feet! that thou 
slioiiklst suffer me to wash them 
with my tears ! Oh, to stand behind 
thee, to ‘hear thee forgive me all ! 
Yes, to hear thee speak! To feel 
that thou hast changed me ! Thou 
hast gone into the wilderness ; thou 
hast sought out the lost sheep, and 
brought it home with thee rejoicing ! 
Let me never wander from thee 
again I My heart breaks with thank- 
fulness ! I am thine! Do with me 
as thou wilt.” 

Nor were such expressions as these 
the outpourings of mere delirium — 
rant, uttered in si transient fit of en- 
thusiasm— blit indications of a per- 
manently altered state of feeling. 
Surely, call it what you will — enthu- 
siasm, delirium, rant, routing — if it 
produce such effects as these, it mu^t 
be blessed beyond all description ; 
and, Father of the spirits of all 
flesh! vouchsafe unto mr , when in 
the awful agonies of passing from 
time into eternity — into Thy pre- 
sence — oh, wilt thou vouchsafe to mk 
such euthusiusm, such delirium ! 

1 *1 

The little attentions my wife pair! 
Miss Edwards in calling with me to 
see her, and sending her, from time 
to time, such delicacies as her rir- 
cu instances required, called forth the 
most enthusiastic expressions of gra- 
titude. My pen can do no justice to 
the recollections that force them- 
selves upon me, of her constant, 
overflowing thankfulness — of the 
peace and cheerfulness she diffused 
around her, by the unwavering sere- 
nity and resignation with which she 
bore her sufferings. Sim persisted 
in expressing her convictions that she 
should not recover ; that she was 
being carried gently, not Hung with 
headlong horror, into eternity. If 
ever a gloomy shadow would pass 
over her mind, and blanch her fea- 
tures, it was when her mind sud- 


denly reverted to the dreadful scenes 
from which she had been bo provi- 
dentially rescued. The captive could 
hot look back with wilder affright 
upon the tortures of the Inquisition, 
from which he was flying in unex- 
pected escape, his limbs yet qui- 
vering with recollections of the 
rack ! 

It was an evening in March, in the 
ensuing year, that was appointed by 
Miss lid wards for communicating to 
me the particulars of her history — of 
her sufferings and her shame. She 
shrunk from the dreadful task— self- 
imposed though it was — saying, the 
only satisfaction she should expe- 
rience in telling it, would he a feel- 
ing that it was in the nature of an 
expiation of her guilt. 1 had pro- 
mised the preceding day to spend a 
lotifir evening with her for the pur- 
pose of hearing her story. I arrived 
about half- past six o’cloc k, and the 
nurse, according to her instructions, 
immediately retired. 

I wish the reader could have seen 
Miss Kdttiirds as I saw her on that 

evening.' She reclined, propped up 
by pillows, upon a couch that had 
been ordered tor her, and which was 
drawn near the lire. In the beauti- 
ful hmguaire of Sterne, “ affliction 

had touched her appearance with 
something that was unearthly.*' Her 
ra\ en-hlack hair was parted with 
perfect simplicity upon her pah* fore- 
head ; and the expulsion of her full 
dark eyes, together with that of her 
pallid wasted features, and the Blen- 
der, finely-chiselled lingers of the left 
hand, which was spread open upon 
her bosom, reminded me forcibly of 
a picture of the Madonna, by one of 
the greatest old painters. I defy any 
person to have seen that unfortunate 
girl’s face, even in total ignorance of 

her history, and ever to have forgot- 
ten it. On my entering the room, 
she laid aside a book she had been 
reading, and seemed, I thought, a 
little fluttered, aivnrc'of my errand — 
of tin 1 hetny task she had underta- 
ken, l apprize the reader at once, 
that I fear 1 can give him hut a very 
imperfect account of the .deeply-in- 
teresting narrative which I received 
from Miss Edwards’s lip*. I did not 
commit it to paper till about a week 
after 1 had heard it, circumstances 
preventing my doing it earlier. I 
have, however, endeavoured to pre- 
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servo, throughout, as much of her pe- 
culiar tuniH of expression— -some- 
times very felicitous — as possible, f 

<% Doctor,” said she, speaking faint- 
ly at first, “ how I have longed for, 
and yet dreaded this day !” She 
paused, unable to proceed. I rung 
for a glass of wine and water; and 
alter she had taken a little, her agi- 
tation gradually subsided. 

“ Take time, Eleanor,” said I, 
gently — “ don’t hurry yourself. — 
Don’t tell me a ti llable more than is 
perfect!) agreeable to yourself. Be- 
lieve me — believe me, 1 have no im- 
pertinent curiosity, though 1 do feel 
a profound interest in what you are 
going to tell me.” 

She sighed deeply. 

“ But, Doctor, the blessed Scrip- 
tures say, that if we confess our siim” 
— tin* poor girl’s voice again faltered, 
and she imist into tears. 1 was af- 
fected and embarrassed — so much 
so, t 1 i;jT l hesitated whether or not I 
should allow her to go on. 

u l'lirgive me. Doctor,” slut once 
more resumed, “ il 1 aui shocked at 
finding myself beginning my bitter 
and disgraceful history. I do it in 
the spit it of a most humble confes- 
sion of my emiiH. It. n ill lelieve my 

heart, though it may make* \ou hate 
* the poor fallen creatine that is talk- 
ing to you. But I Know my data on 
earth me numbeicd.” 

“ Kleanoi ! Don’t say so; 1 assure 
you l have great hopes” — 

“ DoeUo --forgive me.,” said she 
emphatically, was iug her arm with 
a seiious air, u 1 d<> not doubt your 
skill; but I shall net or recover; and 
it it be the will of Ciod, J would a 
thousand times rather die. than live! 
— Oh, Doctor ! i hud 1 must begin 
with the time when you saw mo 
both happy and virtuous, living with 
my mother, llow little did 1 then 
think of u hat was before me ! — how 
differently you were hereafter to see 
me! 1 Vi haps I need scarcely tell 
you that my heart in those days was 
rank with pride — a pride that aided 
mo in my ruin ! My poor mother 
lias often, I dare say, told you of the 
circumstances which led her to seek 
a livelihood by keeping a boarding- 
house at a summer watering-place. 

I endured the change of circum- 
stances ; . my mother reconciled her- 
self to them — and a thousand tunes 
strove, but in vain, to bend the stub- 


born heart of her daughter into IH> 
uieacence with thi* will of Provi- 
once. 1 concealed hi y rebellious 
feelings, however, out of pity to her ; 
but they often choked me ! They 
said. Doctor, that at that time I was 
beautiful. Yes, Doctor, look at me 
now,’’ said she with a bitter smile, 
“ and think that I was once callid 
beautiful ! — Beautiful ! — oh ! that 
this face had been the ugliest of the 
ug’y — frightful enough to scare off 
the Serpent! — But Heaven is wise I 
I am not vain enough to hesitate 
about owning that I saw ln$\v much 
I was admired— and admired some- 
times in quarters that made my pulse 
beat high witli ambitious hopes — 
hopes framed in folly, and to be, I 
need hardly Bay, bitterly disappoint- 
ed. I read daily in the. hateful no- 
vels which helped to unsettle iny 
principles, of beauty alone procu- 
ring what are called high marriages ; 
anil would you believe, Doctor — fool- 
ish girl that I was — 1 did not despair 
of becoming myself the wife of a 
man of rank— of wearing a coronet 
upon my brow ! — Oh I my guilty 
heart aches to think of the many 
worthy and admirable young men 
who honoured me with proposals I 
spurned with scorn— with insolence. 
If reason — if common-sense had gui- 
ded me — had I rather listened to the 
will of Heaven, uttered through the 
gentle remonstrances and instruc- 
tions of my poor mother — I might 
have Keen, to this hour, a blooming 
hranrji upon the tree of society, and 
not a withered bough soon to fall off — 

but not, ob, no, my gracious God ancl 
Father ! — not into the burning !” ex- 
claimed Miss Edwards, her voice fal- 
tering, and her eyes lifted up to- 
wards Heaven with a kind of awful 
hope. — “ I need not weary you with 
describing the very many little flat- 
tering adventures I met with ; and 
which, alas ! I met with too oftenno 
allow of the common duties of life 
being tolerable to me. Your lady 8 , 
Doctor, in happier Times, • would 
listen to them, and»\varn me not to 
be link away by them. 

* * # * # 

“ But let me come at once to the 
commencement of my woes. You 
may recollect the pleasant banks of 
the — ? Oh, the happy hours I 
have spent there ! I was walking. 
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one Sunday evening, along the river 
hide, reading some book — I now for- 
get what — when I almost stumbled 
against a gentleman that was simi- 
larly engaged. He started back a 
step or two — looked at me earnestly 
for a moment — and, taking off his 
hat, with a high-bred air, begged my 
pardon, lie looked so hard at me, 
that I began to fancy he knew me. 
I coloured — and my heart beat so 
quick and hard, that I could hardly 
breathe; for I should, indeed, have 

been blind not to see that my ap- 
pearanceNtruck him ; how /m* affect - 
ed m<\ let the remainder of my life 
from that hour tell in sighs and 
groans of anguish ! He was the hnnd- 
80 most mau I think I have ever seen, 
lie seemed about thirty years old. 
Then* was something about his face, 
that 1 cannot express ; and his voice 
wa» soft. —bis manners vvi re kind ami 
dignified. Indeed, indeed, it was 
the. hour of fate to me ! lie said 
something about ‘ blaming not each 
other for the interruption we had 
experienced, but the authors, whose 
works kept us so intently engaged,’ 
in such a ireniln tone, and hi> daik 
eyes looking at me so mildly, lhat 1 
could not help listening to him. ami 
feeling pleased that he spoke to me. 
I heirL'ed that he would not blame 
hi nisei f, and said ho had done no- 
th imr to apologize for. lie said nor 
another word on the subject, but 
bowed respectfully, and talked about 
the beautiful evening — the silence 
— the scenery — and in hicU lan- 
guage ! s« glowing, so animated, so 

descriptive, that I thought lie must 
be a poet. All the while he was 
speaking, there was a diffident dis- 
tance about him — a sort of fear lest 
he was displeasing me, that (harmed 
melmyoiid whatl could express, and 
kept me rooted to the spot before 
him. 

* * I presume, madam, as von are 
so fond of waterside scenery.’ said 
he, ‘ you often spend your evening™ 
in this «,vay r* * 

tl 1 replied that I often certainly 
found my way there. , 

u * W ell, ma’am,' said lie with a 
sweet smile, * I cannot think of in- 
terrupting you any longer. I hope 
you will enjoy this lovely evening/ 

«* With this he took oft* his hat, 
bowed very low, and passed on. If he 
bad but known how sorry I was to 


see him leave mo ! I felt fascinated. 
I could not help looking heliiud me 
see him, and, to be sure, caught 
him also looking towards me. I 
would have given the world for a 
decent pretence for bringing him 
to me again ! My heart boat — my 
thoughts wandered too much, to ad- 
mit of my reading any more ; so I 
closed my book, sate down on the 
white roots of a great tree that over- 
shadowed the river, and thought of 
nothing but this strange gentleman. 
I wondered w ho he was— fur J had 
never seen him before in the place, 
and teased myself wiih speculations 
as to whether he really tell towards 
me any thing blither than towards a 
mere stranger. I went home. I sate 
down to the piano, w here I began 
twenty different things, but could 
finish none of them. My mother 
wished me to write a letter tor her; 
1 obeyed, blit made so many mis- 
takes, that slu* got angry, mid wrote 
it herself attei all. All night long 
did I think o( this fascinating stran- 
ger. His soli, voice was perpetually 
whispering in my ear; his bright 
piercing eyes wore always looking 
at me. 1 vv»d.e almost every half 
hour, and began to think 1 must be 
surely, iis they say, hnatehui. 1 got 
quite alarmed at finding myself so 
carried away by iny feeling **. ( an 

you believe all this " You may call 
it, love at lir*t sight— any thing you 
choose. 'Uoiiid to Heaven it had 
been hut rut at first night ! That (‘veil- 
ing fixed a spell upon me. I was 
driven on I do not know how. 1 
could not help taking a walk tin* next 
evening. It was nonsense— but 1 

must needs take my book with me. 
Mv heart beat thick whenever I saw 
the figure of a gentleman at a dis- 
tance ; but 1 was disappointed, for he 
whom I looked for did not come that 
evening. The next evening, and the 
one after that, foolish woman that l 
w as ! — did l repair with a fluttering 
heart to the name spot — hut in vain 
— the stranger did not make hi* ap- 
pearance. On the Sunday evening, 
however, I unexpectedly met him, 
arrn in arm with another gentleman. 
Gracious Heaven ! how pale and lan- 
guid he looked— ami his right arm in 
a sling \ lie bowed— smiled rather 
pensively at me— coloured a little I 
thoughfc~~and passed me. I found 
soon afterwards that a duel had been 
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fought in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, on Tuesday last, the day but 
one after the meeting I have descri- 
bed, between a Lord and Cap- 
tain , in which the latter was 

wounded in the arm. Yes— tin n 
there could be no doubt — it was 'Cup- 

tain whom I had talked to. And 

be had been in a duel ! Oh, Doctor, 
I dropped the newspaper which told 
me the circumstance. I trembled — 
I felt agitated, as if be had been, not 
a stranger, but a relative. There was 
no concealing the truth from myself. 
1 felt sick and faint at the thought of 
the danger he had been exposed to; 
and such an interest in him altoge- 
ther, as I could not describe. Doctor 
— fool, wretched, weak fool that I 
was— already I loved him.— Yes, an 
utter stranger — one who had never 
given jim* even a look or wotd be- 
yond the commonest complaisance ! 
The absurd notions I hail got from 
novels came into rny head. J thought 
of late, and that it was possible our 
fellings wen* mutual — with much 
more nonsense o t the same, sort. I 

was bewildered all day— and told 
rny mother 1 felt poorly. Poor, good, 
deceived mother! she was for ha- 
ving ett/rtn for me ! 

Two orthiec evenings after, we 
met again. My heart melted to pec 
his pule foatiucH, his languid air. 
Somehow or another — l foicel how 
— we trot, again him com ei sation ; 
mull at once taxed him with having 
fought a duel. What— oh wlfat could 
have prompted me? He blushed, and 
looked quickly at me, with surpiise 
but not displeasure; saying, in a low 
tone, something or other about his 
i pride at being ail object of my 

sympathy.’ Doctor , 1 can but 

again and again n->k you to bear with 
me in this history of rny guilt ami 

folly ! Before we parted, 1 was ao- 
tually imprudent enough to accept 
his arm. Wo often met at that spot 
afterwards, and by appointment. I 
was enchanted with my new com- 
panion, there was something so ele- 
gant, so fashionable, so refined about 
him. 1 found he was an oilicor in 
a regiment of cavalry, and staying at 

, on account of ill health. He 

must have been blind, indeed, not to 
have seen that I doated — yes, sigh, 
Doctor! — that l doated upon hiun ; but 
when I was one evening infatuated, 
mad enough, to beg him not to ap * 


pear to know we> if lie should hap- 
pen to meet me walking with my 
mother, or any one else, you will 
surely believe that 1 must have been 
possessed by Satan ! The moment 
the fatal words werd out of my 
mouth, I snatched my arm out of 
his, started back, arid turned very 
pale and faint. 1 am sure I must— 
for he instantly asked me with ai§rm 
if I was ill. Ill ! i was ready to sink, 
into the earth out of his sight! His 
winning ways, however, soon made 
me forget all — forget even, alas, 
alas ! that I now stood fatally com- 
mitted to him ! When i returned 
home, I felt oppressed with a guilty 
consciousness of what I had done. 

I could not look rny mother in the 
face. I felt stupified at recollecting 
what I had said, but with great ef- 
fort concealed all from my mother. 
It is needless to ssiy, that after this 
Captain and I met on the foot- 

ing of lovers ; I expecting him, on 
each occasion, to propose marriage ; 
and he walking by my side, talking 
in a sliniu that set iny soul on fire 
with passionate admiration for him. 
What a charming, what a delightful 
companion ! Forgetting, for a mo- 
ment, all the nonsense of novels, I 
felt I could have adored him, and 
made him my husband, had he been 
the poorest of the poor! When he 
was not vtith me, he would write 
me sometime* two or three letters 
a day — and such letters! If you— 
even you, h??d seen them, you would 
hnvfe owned how unequal was tho 
strptrgle ! At length l felt piqued at 
his hesitation, ii£ not saying some- 
tiling decisiv e and satisfactory on the 
subject that was nearest my heart; 
but on the very morning when I 
thought 1 had inside up my mind to 
tell him we must part, tor that I should 
get myself talked of in the, town, 
and alarm my mother — he saved me 
all farther anxiety, by telling me, in 
enthusiastic terms, that- he felt be 
could not live without mo, and asked 
me if I had any objection to a pri- 
vate marriage ; adding, that his father 
was a haughty, ^elfish man, and all 
the other falsehoods that have ruin- 
ed — and alas, alas! will yet ruin, so 
many wretched girls! Woe, woe, 
woe is me that I listened to them — 
that I believed all— that, indeed. 

Captain could have scarce said 

any thing 1 would not have believed I 
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I roust liavc been, alas ! given over 
to destruction not to understand— 
never once to reflect on the circum- 
stance of his refusal ever to come to 
our house to see my mother, or al- 
low roe to breathe a hint about what 
had passed between us ! Alas, had 
but a daughter’s heart glowed with 
a thousandth part of the love to- 
wards her mother, with which that 
mother’s yearned towards her— a mo- 
ment's sigli — an instant’s confidence 
—would have broken the charm — 
would have set me free from the 
spoiler ! * I roust keep my old father 
in the dark about this matter, as you 
your mother, Eleanor,* said lie, 4 till 
the marriage is over, and then they 
cannot help themselves !’ lie talked 
to me in this strain for nearly a 
mouth; for my better angel helped 
me to fight against him ho long — flash- 
ing incessantly before me the figure 
of my poor, precious, heart-broken 
mother— and 1 refused to listen to his 
proposals, lint at last he prevailed. 
He talked me to death on the subject ; 

1 >ersuaded me, that if 1 would elope, 
1 could leave a letter, telling my mo- 
ther how soon she would see me the 

wife of C aptain ; and at last I 

began to think in the same way. 

“ * Dear, dear Captain ! How 

much 1 am trusting to you!’ said I, 
one night, weeping, after he had 
wrung a reluctant consent fiom me. 
* Oil, don't, don't bringdown my poor 
m other’s grey hairs with sorrow to 
the grave !’ — 

44 4 My dear, dear, good gill ! l he 
exclaimed, folding me fondly in his 
arms, and kissing me in a sort of 
\nmspoit. I felt then confident of 
my safety ! That very evening did I 
write the proposed letter to my mo- 
ther, telling her of all. Oh how 1 
tried to crowd my whole heart into 
every € word! My colour went and 
came— roy knees shook— my hands 
trembled — my head swam round 
— 1 felt cold and hot by turns. I 
got the letter written, however, and 
stepped into bed — a sleepless one 
you may ynagine, That night— that 
very night- 1 dreaujed a dream that 
might have saved me; that 1 looked 
out of bed, aud hhw a beautiful nut 
venomous snake gliding about under 
the chest of drawers, near the win- 
dows. It shocked me as I gazed 
ekudderingly at it, but 1 did not once 


think of Captain — . Ala*, I have 
since ! 

44 The next day, my injured, unsus- 
p cycling mother had fixed for paying 
a visit to a friend who lived some 
few miles off, from whence she would 
not return till the day after. Mon- 
ste r — m ouster — per f i d i ou s creature 
that 1 was f 1 chose the first night 
that roy mother aiul I had been se- 
parated for years— the time when 
she lmd left all in roy care — to for- 
sake her and home, to elope at mid- 
night with my destroyer in a coach 
and four for Gretna Green ! We 
set off— oh that horrible night— 
that” Hero M iss Edwards turn- 

ed suddenly deadly pale. Her man- 
lier had for some time shewn increa- 
sing agitation, though she spoke with 
iiudiiJiimshed energy till she tittered 
the last words. 

“ I cannot suffer you to proceed 
any farther this evening, Eleanor,” 
said I, forcing on her some wine and 
water, " your efforts have exhausted 
you !” 

•She nodded, and attempted to 
speak, but her voice failed her. 

“ To-morrow shall I come, if you 
find yourself better 1r" She nodded 
acquiescence. 1 called in the nuise 
immediately, ordered some little 
quieting medicine for Miss Edwai ds, 
and left the twi ne to prepare her for 
bed. 

1 have omitted much that she told 
me— much that might have added to 
the powerful effect her simple and 
touching mode of telling it might 
have produced upon the reader, had 
1 git on it entire — lest 1 should fa- 
tigue his attention. 

The next evening found us again 
together jih on the preceding. 1 en- 
treated her not to lesurnc her nar- 
rative, if it were painful to her — ob- 
serving her in tears when I entered. 

“ Yes, Doctor— indeed I am pain- 
ed ; but, let it wring my heart as it 
may, I must go on with the black 
story 1 have commenced. Do but 
be prepared to hear with forgive- 
ness much that will shock you— that 
will make you look ou me with 
loathing— no, no then— I will sav, 
pity! 

“ I cannot pain you with a parti- 
cular account of the means by which 
my destroyer succeeded in effecting 
roy rtpn. Once in the accursed tra- 
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veiling-carriage, we went, I after* 
wards found, in a far different direc- 
tion to that of Gretna Green. I 
think 1 must have been mad through- 
out the journey. 1 recollect nothing 
distinctly; all seems yet in a mist— * 
a mist of excite me tit, of mingled ap- 
prehension and delight. Captain 
was all tenderness, all pci sua- 
sion. He kept me in a constant 
whirl, lie never suffered me to be 
left alone for an instant — to think of 
what 1 was doing. No — that was 
not his plan ! For two days, 1 do 
not think 1 had leisure to look back, 
and reflect on what 1 had left. 1 
felt — strange, dreadful to say — no 
uneasiness. Oh, my very heaven 
was to he in the company of Captain 

, to look at him, to hear him 

speak to me, to think he was now 
Ttiun' t mine, for life ! llut ofi the 
moniiug of the third day” — here she 
shuddered from head to foot, and 
paused — “ I awoke in a fright ; for 1 
had been dreaming about the ser- 
pent, 1 had dreamed of before we 
eloped. Then it glided about under 
the draweis at a distance; now it 
was writhing about oil the very bed 
on which I lay! The vividness of 
my dream awoke n»e, as 1 said, in 
horror. Alas, my eyes were open- 
ed ! Best uk me lay the serpent ! 

“ 1 sin irked aloud — 1 sprung out 
of bed — j tore my Lair ivtih ti untie 
gestures. He leaped out after me in 
cousternalion, and attempted to pa- 
cify me, but in vain. My cries 
brought an rldei Jy, respectable fe- 
male into the room, lie told her 
that 4 his wile' was only in hysterics 
—that 1 was unfortunately subject 
to them. 1 recollect nothing more 
distinct)}' of that dreadful day. By 
the next, with Belial cunning and 
persuasion, he had soothed and flat- 
tered me into something like my 
former insensibility to my situation. 

1 felt as if it was useless to resist 
his influence J Before the week was 
over, we werfe in Paris. Not all the 
myriad gaieties of that place, how- 
ever, could lull or distract the worm 
from gnawing at rtiy heart 1 For 
three weeks I was incessantly in 
tears — often in hysterics. Captain 

behaved to me with exquisite 

tenderness. He spent immense sums 
in procuring mo amusement; and, 
in a mouth longer, I found — spite of 
myself— my sorrow wealing off, Ho 


had accustomed mo gradually to 
wine, and at length he was obliged 
to check my increasing propensity 
to it with anger. Once— once only; 
do 1 recollect having mentioned the 
sacred name of my mother. He pre- 
sently produced me a letter, which 
he pretended to have received from 

a friend at , where I had lived ; 

which said that my mother, on find- 
ing out what 1 had done, burnt the • 
letter I had left for her — cursed me 
— called me by an infamous name, 
and \ owed solemnly never to receive 
or acknowledge me again. How I 
recollect one sentence lie read me ! 

u 1 The old woman goes on much 
as usual, only very furious when her 
daughter's name is mentioned. She 
says, as the slut has made her bed, 
so she must lie upon it V 

How — oh, hovV could I be for an 
instant deceived by such a shallow 
— such an infamous fabrication V I 
know not ; strange as it may seem, 

I wished to think it true, to pacify 
myself — to blunt the horrid sting of 
remorse. The Uei il, too, had blind- 
ed me ! 

“ From that time, I began to fuul 
my feelings dulled, and got in a man- 
ner satisfied with my situation. I 
had talked about marriage till lie 
almost struck me in his fury; and I 
got wearied and frightened out of 
my importunities. We spent some 
time ou the banks of live beautiful 
Rhine, and travelled over the most 
delicious pails of Switzerland ; after 
tvhidh we returned again to Paris. 
Altogether, we spoilt about seven 
months in France. Towards the lat- 
ter part of that time, stupified as I 
was, I discovered a gradual but me- 
lancholy change in his manner to- 
wards me. He seemed trying, I 
thought, to disgust me with him ! 
He introduced to our table »some 
English friends of his, noblemen and 
others, and did not seem to care how 
pointedly they paid their attentions 
to me, nor how I received them. 
Then lie began to get piqued at my 
* impropriety/ he 3nid. That gave 
him a handle ofpflence against me. 
Our life was oue of incessant bick- 
ering. He began to talk about his 
leave of absence having expired— 
that he must return to England. He 
told me, at length, abruptly, that he 
had but ten day a longer to continue 
in France, a« bis regiment was un« 
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expectedly ordered off for India, and 
I iuii*t return to England with him 
instantly. Return to' England ? The 
thought was horror! The day be- 
fore that fixed for our return to Eng- 
land, I eloped with Lord — , an 
extravagant, dissipated, but hand- 
some young man ; ami we bent our 
course towards Home. There I did 
indeed blazon my shame. 1 was al- 
. lo wed whatever dress — whate ver 
ornaments 1 chose to order. 1 quite 
slnme in jewelry — till I attracted uni- 
versal attention. Alas, too well 1 
Knew the answer ghen to the per- 
petual enquiry — ‘ jVho is she ?’— * 
Hear with ine, kind Doctor — bear 
with me in my guilty story, when I 
tell you that in less than three months 

I quilted Lord , for the society 

of an Italian nobleman; his, for that 
of a French ('omit — and there I shall 
pause ! 

“ Within two years of my first ar- 
rival in France, I found myself in 
Paris — alone. Ill health had con- 
siderably changed my appearance, 
and of course unfitted me, in a mea- 
sure, for the guilty splendours of the 
life 1 had been leading. My spirits 
had fallen into the lowest despon- 
dency ; so that Sir , the man 

with whom I had last lived, quitted 

me in sudden disgust, with not more 
than a hundred pounds in my pocket 
— to manage as I could for myself. 

“ I li\od alone at Paris for ncaily 
th p*.* weeks, doing little else than 
diii'h wine and take laudanum. 
Then I began to long for Knsrlhtid, 
tfmU'jh 1 dreaded to see it. The 
Hot:- r of my head almost clinked 
ni" when I thought, of home. 

“ ilestless as an evil spirit, I knew 
not what to do with myself, or whi- 
ther to go. Still something drew me 
r.» Enghtnc], and accordingly 1 abrupt- 
ly left /Vance, and arrived at London 
in December. In the packet, I hap- 
pened to meet a gentleman !■ often 

i -ict art, Captain \ table. Care- 

h*s^ and stupified, I heeded not what 
1 did ; so he had but little difficulty 
in persuading me* to accept his lodg- 
ings in London as opine. I lived with 
him about, a month. la not all this 
frightful. Doctor r'* exclaimed Miss 
Edwards, abruptly. I shook my head, 
and sighed. 

“ Yes !” she resumed, echoing my 
sigh from the very depths of her bo- 
som ; “ it is an awful catalogue of 


crime indeed; but let me hasten 
through it, Doctor, while I have 
strength, for I sicken with the story. 

V* When I was left alone in London, 
my spirits grew more and more de- 
pressed. 1 felt pinking into what is 
called melancholy madness. I went 
one evening to Drury-Lanc Theatre, 
almost stupified with wine, which I 
had been drinking alone, for I should 
really have destroyed myself but for 
the excitement of wine, 1 need hard- 
ly say to what part of the boxes a 
young woman, elegantly dressed, and 
alone, was ushered. It was that al- 
lotted to my miserable sisters in guilt. 
I sat at the corner of the boxes, a 
large shawl almost concealing me 
from bead to foot. The orchestra 
was playing the overture. Oh, how 
sick, how faint that music made me, 
which all others listened to with ec- 
stasy. It was of a pensive descrip- 
tion, sad, but sweet beyond imagina- 
tion ; and it affected me >o power- 
fully. that l was obliged to rush from 
the place, and seek fresh air. I re- 
turned in about half an hour. The 
vast house had completely filled 
while I was awav; all was I Edit and 
splendour; and die niciry audience 
was shaking with laughter at the 
scenes ot a favourite comedy. 1 — / 

could not laugh, but rather scream 
with the agonizing intensity of my 
feeling-**. 

“ ‘La, bow she si^h** !— .Miirhty 
line, to be sure,' exclaimed a rude 
wretch that sat beside me glaring in 
lim *ry. My heart drooped under the 
insult. I could not resent it. 1 gazed 
languidly at the happy people occu- 
pying the private boxes, liow i en- 
vied them ! In cahtimr my eye round 
them, it fell on a party iti that near- 
est but. one to me. (irnrions (rod ! 
it was Captain with three la- 

dies, one of them \ery beautiful; 
and he was paying her the most 
anxious attentions. 

“ I remember no more till I found 
myself, early in the mbrning, in bed 
at my lodgings, attended by a girl in 
fine clothes. I then found, on en- 
quiry, that I had suddenly fallen 
back on the door of the boxes in a 
swoon, and was immediately carried 
out, attended by a girl that sat uear 
ine, who, having found by a paper 
in ray pocket where I lived, brought 
me home. The woman of the house 
insisted on my quitting it immediate- 
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ly. I owed her no rent.; ‘ But that 
was all one,’ she said ; ‘ I ivas a slut, 
and must be off!’ The girl 1 spoke 
of refused to leave my room till 1 1 
had a little recovered; and easily 
persuaded me to accompany her to 
her lodgings. 1 had about L.no with 
me, and a few articles of elegant and 
expensive dress. I lay in bed at my 
mnv residence for two days, without 
once rising; and no words can tell 
the horror that was upon me! At 
the end of that time my companion 
prevailed upon me to accompany 
her to the play — whither, half intoxi- 
cated, I went,. But I cannot pause 
over the steps by which 1 hurried on 
to the vilest excesses of infamy. My 
money exhausted— all the dress, ex- 
cept what I wore, pawned ; what was 
to become of me ? With the wages 
of shame and sin, I strew* madly to 
drink myself to death ; yes. Doctor, 
to death! I tried to live hard, that 
my health might fail - that I mi'rht 
die, if it were the death of a dog. 
1 was soon obliged to leaw* m\ com- 
panion in guilt. Mie was morediead- 
fiillv addicted to drinking even than 
1 ; and in one of her sudden fren- 
zies abused me, and at last Mnn k 
me a blow v\ ith a decanlei, that 
felled me in an instant, stunned and 
bleeding to the lloor. set*, Llortoi, 1 
lone the mark of it !” ‘•aid Mb" Ihl- 
wards pushing aside her hair, and 
disclosing a huge scar over the cor- 
ner of her left forehead. 

“ You may wonder, Doctor, that 
l have said so little about my mo- 
ther; hut must not suppose thal I 

thought little of her. Her injured 
linage was always before inv eves, 
aud served hut to drive me into 
deeper despair. My own shame and 
misery weie tolerable indeed, when 
J thought of what Jar sufferings 
must lie ! 1 never dared to make any 
enquiries about her. How, indeed, 
could 1 'i Suddenly, however, I re- 
solved, 1 Mievv not why — for the 
thought came over me like a Hash of 

lightning— to go down to , come 

what, would— to see her, if possible, 
in disguise, without her knowing 
me. 1 exchanged my gay clothes 
with a poor woman of the town for 
her wretched rags ; painted my face, 
concealed all my hair under my bon- 
net; and, with little more than money 
enough to pay my coach-hire dow n 


— careless about the means of coming 
up— got upon the — coach, by 
night. 

“ It rained, and blew cruelly cold 
—but I bad no umbrella— no pro- 
tection against the inclemeut wea- 
ther, but an old worn-out green 
clonk, that was comparatively use- 
less to me. No one, on the coach—* 
indeed there were but three beftide 
myself — would speak to such a* 
wretched object as 1 looked, or of- 
fer me additional clothiiw! By five 
o’clock in the morning of the 10th 
of February IB — , at jibout two 
miles’ distance from the town, I told 
them to set me down. 1 was so 
numb with cold, that I could scarce- 
ly keep my feet, till 1 found my way 
to a very small ale-house by the 
road side, where I called for gin, 
and drank off two '/lasses of it. in- 
deed, by the way, you would he hor- 
rified to know how I had accustom- 
ed myself to the use of raw ‘►pints ! 
\\ ithout waiting, 1 hastened onward, 
it vvii-. dark and dismal, tiuly. The 
rain, and the hitter wind, chilled my 
very heait within me, but I saw — 
felt— heard — thought of nothin;? but 
my wretched — my heart-broken mo- 
ther. It was nearly sejeri o'clock 
when I enteied the town. How my 
guihv , weaiicd heart heat, as) ic- 
cofciiised the places about me ! i 
drew my boniu t over my face — fear- 
ful lest, disguised as 1 was, I should 
by any chance he recognised — and 
skulked, like a thief, towards the 
street in which our hou^e stood. I 
v\ a .e* often obliged to stop and h ail 

against the jvalis and railings, to rest 
my achin'? limb 5 !. At length I neared 
the dreaded spot, llooked— I strained 
my eyes, till they ached, Alas! what 
was once our house, was now a shop, 
newly painted, with a strange name 
in great glaring gold letters ftver the 
how-window. Oh my God ! what 
feelings shot through my quivering 
heart at that moment ! — 1 sate down 
upon the wet steps of a house near- 
ly opposite. I vticug my hands— I 
bit my lips with tin; intensity of my 
anguish— for I*was afraid of alarm- 
in'? the yet sleeping neighbourhood 
with a shriek. At length an old man 
came slowly past, leading a horse. 
I asked him, with a faltering voice, 

where Mrs (my mother) lived r 

He was deaf— -and I was obliged to 
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shout the name into his ear— though 
the effort stunned to exhaust all the 
little breath I had. 

“ ‘ Oh — Mrs ? — why — let me 

soV ! Her whose daughter ran off 
with the officer some tune since V 

“ I nodded, though my eyes could 
no longer distinguish the person I 
was speaking to. 

“ f'Why — poor old lady— she’sbeen 
(lead this year and a half* 

“ I heard no more. 1 did not faint— 
I did not fall — I did not utter a sound 
— but while be was speaking, walk- 
ed away steadily and rapidly* My 
body seemed to swell as 1 went on. 
I felt as if I hardly touched the 
ground. Strausre lights were before 
my eyes. My head seemed whirling 
round and round. As I walked in 
this strange way, a coach passed me. 
I stopped it — found it was going up 
to London, ami got on at once. 

“ ‘ Going all tlie way up to Loudon, 
young woman V* said the gruff guard. 

'* 1 told him I was — and spoke not a 
word irioie, till we reached the coach- 
office in London. I had no money 
about me except a shilling or two, 
and the fare was a pound. They 
helped me off the coach ; and v\ hen 
they found I could not pay my fare, 
abused me dreadfully — called me ail 
impostor— and handed me over to a 
constable, who took me to the police- 
office as a swindler. The magistiate, 
who was just leaving, soon disposed 
of the case. The coachman made his 
charge ; and the magistrate sternly 
enquiied how I dared to aet ho dis- 
honestly I fell down on my knees, 
scarce knowing where I was, or what 
I was doing. II*' looked hard at me, 
and seemed to pity me. 

“ 4 Is it worth while to press for 
sentence, on such a wretched crea- 
ture as this ?’ he said, and flung me 
a small ‘piece of silver. 1 fell down 
at full length on the floor, with a 
faint scream ; and was, in an hour or 
two, s£nt off to the hospital. There I 
lu> lot six w eeks, ill of a brain fever, 
which had several, times nearly put 
an end to 'my wretched existence. 
When 1 was discharged, I had no- 
thing to put tin, and no home to go 
to. At the same time, another young 
womau left the hospital ; who, see- 
ing my utter destitution, invited me 
home w ith her, for at least a day, till 
I could turn myself about. She con- 


ducted me to a regular house of in- 
famy ! 1 wrote immediately to a gen- 
tleman, who had promised to send 
me money whenever I asked him. 
It was my first application, and was 
successful. He sent me L.10 imme- 
diately, begging me not to write to 
him any more.— Shall 1 go on ! 

“ With part of this sum, I purchased 
gay clothes, and commenced— yes, 
the accursed life of a common pros- 
titute! I seemed altogether changed 

since my visit to , mid my 

illness in llie hospital. My poor 
mother now dead— murdered— mur- 
der cd by her vile daughter — I had 
scarce a relation in England that I 
knew of. Society, I was shut out 
from for ever. I lived in a state of 
mind that 1 cannot dusriibe ; a sort 
of calm desperation — quite indiffer- 
ent what became of me — often w ish- 
itig that I might drop down dead in * 
the streets. 1 seldom passed three 
hours in the day sober; every far- 
thing of money 1 could proem e was 
instantly changed for the iiiosl scorch- 
ing sjnnti s! Bull will not torture 
you w itli describing the life I led for 
a year after this; it was that of a de- 
vil! A few things, however, I may 
mention. As I was standing at the bux- 
cn trance of the theatre one night, iu 
company with several other women 
like tin self, 1 unexpectedly saw 
Captain , handing a splendid- 

ly-dressed lady out of a carriage. 
Without my wishing it — before, iu- 
deed, I was aware of it, his eye fell 
upon me, and he knew me. lie turn- 
ed ghastly pale ; and was obliged to 
return bark into the. caniage with 
the lady, his wife, I suppose, and 
diive home. Pei haps lie thought I 
should make myself known ; but no 
— I turned faiuler far than lie, and 
staggered away to some steps, on 
which 1 sate down to recover my- 
self. By means of a Court Guide, 
which, by some accident or oilier, 
found its way into my hands, I soon 
afterwards found out wheiehe Jived. 

I often went, late at night, wbeu it 
was daik and wet, so that no one 
seemed likely to be stirring, and pa- 
ced to and fro before the largo 
house where he Jived, with feelings 
none can tell. How often has my 
heart’s buttering half* choked me, 
while I have listened to the Round of 
the piano in the drawing-room l No , 
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doubt, thought I, his wife is playing 
to him, and he is leaning on the sofa 
looking at her fondly ! On ! the hours 
—the nights I have passed in tf$s 
wretched way! I thought myself 
more like a fiend haunting him, than 
any thing human. And yet, dread- 
fully as he had injured me, I would 
have died before I could have an- 
noyed him ! And, Doctor, I have 
done the 6ame often towards ano- 
ther house in London. There, also, 
have I paced for hours — bitter hours 
^ — and that house was yours !” She 
burst into tears, and was several mi- 
nutes before she cojdd resume her 
narrative. I suggested that I would 
hear her proceed with her history at 
some future day — but she told me it 
was now nearly over. At length she 
resumed. 

“ I once walked several streets af- 

.ter you and Mrs , and felt as 

if I could have kissed the ground 
you walked on. I dared not draw 
near, lest I should pollute von — lest 
I might, horrid creatine, be seen and 
recognised; and when 1 lo^t siglitof 
you, 1 bad nothing for it but to hurry 
home, and drown rny agony in drink. 
Did you never hear of my elopement. 
Doctor, before now?” she enquired 
abruptly. I answered that I had not ; 
that, an the air did not suit my wife, 

we never wentagnin to ; and that 

after she and Miss Edwards had 
ceased corresponding, the pressure 
of domestic and professional engage- 
ments prevented our enquiring after 
her. She sighed, and proceeded. 

“ I have often seen in places of 
amusement, and in the streets, some 
of the persons to whom Captain 
— introduced me in France, but 
they either could not, or would not, 
recognise me — and I never attempt- 
ed to remind them of me. At length, 
however, even liquor was insuiti- 
cient to keep up my spirits. I wan- 
dered about the streets — I herded 
with the horrible wretches about me 
— as if I was ftnly half aware of what 
I did and where I was. I would havo 
lived alone — but I dared not ! The 
most dreadful thoughts assailed me. 
The guilt of iny past life would often 
gleam hack upon me in a way that 
almost drove me mad, and I have 
woke a whole house with my mean- 
ings ! To occupy my thoughts, when 
obliged to be alone, I used to send 
for tlie papers, in one of which, while 


carelessly casting my eyes over the 
list of deaths, I saw the name of my 
cousin, by which I knew at once that 
I was entitled, as I told you before, 
to the Rum of L.3000. I instantly de- 
termined never to touch it— never to 
apply for it. I felt I had no business 
with it ; that the dead would shake 
in their graves if I stretched out my 
hands towards it. Once I saw ^ny 
name at the head of an advertise-, 
ment, stating that by applying some- 
where or other I should hear of 
something to my advantage I I had 
resolved, in my own mind, to leave 
the whole, when I died, to a parti- 
cular charity, on condition that they 
would not allow my name to be 
known. You can guess the charity 
I mean, Doctor?” She paused, as if 
waiting for an answer. 

“ The Magdalen Hospital,” said I, 
in a low tone. 

“ Yes,” she replied with a sigh— 
“ but to return, Doctor, let me now 
tell you of a dreadful circumstance, 
marking indeed the band of Provi- 
dence, which occurred only about 
six months before the period when 

von first saw me at Court. 

As I was walking about five o’clock 
in the afternoon, in Oxford Street, 
miserable as I always was, both at 
home and abroad, 1 beard a sudden 
shout of alarm in the street; and 
on turning round, saw every thing 
clearing hastily out of the way of a 
horse galloping along like lightning 
towards whrfr:.' I stood, its rider evi- 
dently almost falling from his seat. 
As I stood near one of the cross- 
streets, the horse suddenly shot pa^t 
me, round the corner, and, frightful to 
tell, in the act of turning round, swift 
as light, being, I suppose, startled by 
some object or other, threw its un- 
fortunate rider over its head with 
stunning force against a hig^i iron 
.pump, and galloped off faster than 
before. Atrowd of course collected 
instantly about the sufferer ; and I 
could not help joining it, to find out 
whether or not the gentleman was 
killed. The crowd tq>ened,suddenly 
in the direction jyhere, I stood, ma- 
king way for two men who were 
carrying their stunned and bleeding 
burden to a doctor’s shop close by. 
He was quite motionless, and the 
blood pouring from his head. The 
sight made me, you may suppose, 
sick and faint, but” — She paused— 
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“ Doctor she continued with a 
gasp, her face blanching with the 
recollection, “ a glance at tho coun- 
tenance, half covered with blood 
though it was, shewed me the fea- 
tures of Captain !” Here Miss 

Edwards again became exceedingly 
agitated, trembling from head to 
foot, and continuing deadly pale. I 
ala<> felt deeply shocked at the iuci- 
» dent she had been telling. At length, 
in a broken anil ratheiimlistinct tone, 
she proceeded, “ I shrieked at the 
spectacle, .and swooned, and was 
helped by some bystanders to an ad- 
joining shV>p, which it was nearly an 
hour before I could leave, in a hack- 
ney-coach, for my lodgings. I never 
recovered the shock of that terrible 
occurrence, Tho next day's news- 
paper, which you may believe I 
bought, with sickening apprehension, 

announced that < 'npiain had 

been killed on the spot, and that his 
heart-broken widow was within on- 
ly a few days of her confinement. 

“ The moment I recognised the 
bleeding body as I Imc told you, a 
strange pain shot iuto- - my nieast. 1 
felt— 1 kitewil was my death-stroke — 

1 knew 1 had not long to li\ e— that J he 
destroyer ami his victim would soon 
be once more vvithiuthe di eadful t 

of each othei !— Oly health and spirits 
— if it i- not a mockery to call them 
sui h, .turn broke down altogether; 
every nh*ht was T -cared with the, 

specne of Captain , cieiy day 

tortured with the recollections of his 
bVedh l; corpse, ami the horrfd as- 
rociaiio/i- of my past and present 
trudt ' — 1 ual le to follow my foul, 
idolting Sine oi life as before, I 
wandered like u cursed spirit, from 
one house ol infamy to another, each 
woisethrm the formei, — frequently 
beaten with erne] violence, l^al f- 

Mantd, tmd sometimes kicked out of 
doors into the street, because — j 
wonM unttror/. * — Twice haw*] been 
d»:i-A*cd rli-g, aeefully before a imi- 
gi-s-i.tr 'm iai-e accusations of rob- 
bing the site wretch that owned the 
house ir, whirl* 1 lived !— I have 
lodged i»» plat es ♦hat were filthier 
than ]mg-s»ies ; t haw* heard robber- 
ies planned — and have listened with 
fdlent horror to schemes for entrap- 
ping the innocent of both sexes to 
theii destruction. Once — once only 
I dared a whisper of retnort-fimice — 
and it earned me a blow from the old 


Jewess with whom I lived, that 
stretched me senseless on the floor 
amid the laughter and derision of 
t£o wretches around us. Pressed 
by horrid want, I have plied the de- 
testable trade 1 exercised — and been 
compelled to smile and caress those 
who chose to call for me— to drink 
with them — at the moment when my 
heart was dying within me I when I 
felt that consumption was working 
deeper and deeper into my vitals ! 

“ About three weeks before you saw 
me, 4 happened to be prowling about 
the streets, when my haggard ap- 
pearance struck a gentleman who 
was passing by on horseback. Ho 
eyed me earnestly for some moments, 
and then suddenly dismounted, and 
gave his horse into the hands of his 
servant. He had recognised me — 
spite of the dreadful alteration in 
my appearance — told me he had 
known me in what he called, alas! my 
‘ earlier arid better days’ — and 1 re- 
cognised in him the nobleman for 
whose company 1 bud quitted Cap- 
tain ! He could hardly speak 

for the shock lie felt. At length he 
uttered a word or two of commise- 
ration — and tnkiicj out a bank-note 
from bi* pocket-book, which 1 after- 
wards found was for twenty pounds 
—hr gave it me, telling 1 me to look 
after my health— and, a little agita- 
ted, I thought, left me, as if a-diamed 
to be seen for an instant speaking 
with suili a wretched object as my- 
self I — 1, who had L.ttooil and more 
at my command, accepted the charity 
— the bitter charity of thisgentlemnu, 
with sullen composure — or lesigim- 
rion — as 1 thought ; fancying, that 
by so doing, ] was, in a manner, 
atoning for theenormirvof my crimes. 
Althe moments of my litfermostnccd, 
when fainting beneath the agonies of 
starvation —1 felt a sat age pleasure 
in thinking how much money I had 
i\ itliiii my reach, and vet refused to 
touch ’ — (iiiilfy — ignorant f renture— 
as it this could he viewed with sntis- 
faction by Him— H im whom I had 
most offended ! With the help of 
this L/20, which I was afraid to trust 
myself with in the house where J then 
resided, for fear of being robbed— 
perhaps murdered by those about 
me, 1 went over to a distant part of 
the town, and took up my residence 
—I forget bow — in the filthy place 

from which you rescued me. 1 had 
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not been there a week, when I took 
to my bed, finding it impossible to 
drag my aching— my trembling limbs 
more than a few steps at a time. { 
felt that death had at last got his 
cold arms completely arouud me; 
and, partly in despair — partly under 
an influence I knew not how to re- 
sist — kind, inestimable Doc tor, I sent 
oft' the line which brought you like 
an angel of mercy to my bedside ! — 
My life at that place, though for so 
short n period, was a perpetual llell 
—worse, I found — far worse than 
any I had before known. 

“ Why did not 1, you may n^k, with 
the L/20 1 have been speaking of, 
seek out a decent and virtuous place 
of residence '? I can only answer — 
ask the Devil— the Devil that never 
once left me ! Guilty myself, 1 went 
naturally to the scenes of guilt: I 
could not — I dared not go to any 
other! — And suppose I had taken 
lodgings at a place of good character 
— that such people would have re- 
ceived a wretch such as 1 too plainly 
appeared — what was 1 to do when 
the L.!iO was tfoiieV — No — 1 prefer- 
red keeping in the black waters of 
pollution, till they closed over me! 
Hut I wan savin',' how dreadfully I was 
treated in the* la-t hou^e to which I 
removed, and where you found me. 
V\ hen too late, I discovered that it was 
a noted Mm*" of call for — thieves, in 
addition to its other horrors ; and the 
scenes I was compelled to witness, 
I cannot attempt to describe ! — 
Would you believe it, Doctor? — 
one mottling, the woman who called 
at your house actually struck me 
upon the mouth, till the blood finished 
out, because I told her 1 was too ill 
to get out of bed and accompany the 
rest of her wretched flock to some 
place of low entertainment ! - I sub- 
mitted to it all, however, as to pur- 
gatory — thinking I might as well die 
there as any where else ! — Believe 
me, J>ortor — in my ignorance, my 
blindness to tTu* horrors of hereafter 
—I looked on death, and longed for 
it — as a worn-out traveller looks out 
for the place of his evening’s rest ! 
I expected to find in the grave, the 
pence, the quiet, the forgetful liens 
which the wot Id denied me : and as 
for any thing beyond, my mind had 
grown unable to comprehend the 
thoughts of it — to understand any 

thing about it. But from this long 


and dismal dream— this trance of 
guilt and horror— the Providence of 
God” 

Miss Edwards here paused, and 
languidly drew her handkerchief 
over her face, which shewed me, 
alas, by its colour and expression, 
how much she was exhausted. While 
1 was speaking to her, in as kind a 
tone of sympathy as my emotion 
would admit of— for I need hardly 
say how 1 felt overcome with her 
long and melancholy narrative — she 
fainted. Though I used every known 
means, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, to recall her to consciousness, 
they seemed of no avail : and greatly 
alarmed, 1 summoned in the nurse, 
ami the apothecary. As the latUr 
entered, however, she slowly opened 
her eyes, and a sigh evidenced the 
return of consciousness. I continued 
by her side for nearly an hour longer, 
speaking all the soothing things my 
heart could devise— imploring her 
not to harrow herself with useless 
recollections of the past. 

“ Bui— what a tv retch — what a 
monster ntii*t you think me, DorUtj 
she exclaimed, faintly, averting In r 
face. “ Is not the air I breathe, pol- 
lution 

“ Eleanor, Eleanor! TheKedeemer 
of the world said not so to the tn in- 
Ming one that washed his feet with 
her’ lean*.” The poor girl, over- 
powered with tin* i (‘collection, nob- 
bed hysterically several times, and 
damped her Hands in mi ecstasy of 
rinofion — mill muring, lmt so indis- 
tinctly 1 could scarce catch the 
words — “ Jit; *nid — ero ip peace 1” 

a Jr ' M # 

“ Thai Messed history,” she con- 
tinued, when a little recovered, “ is 
all that makes life tolerable to me. 

1 cling to it, as an earnest of the 
pardon of llea\en ! Oh, it waswrit- 
ten for me— for the guilty such as me 
— I feel, I know it w as ! — Oh ! world, 
cruel world — 1 can bear your sworn ! 
I can hear the finger of rontenqt 
pointed at me ! i can submit to 
hear you curse me— I turn from you 
my eyes — I look to Him, I lisun 
only to Him that, looked on Mary, 
and forgave her !” 

“ AVell, Eleanor, such thoughts 
os these are sent to you from 
heaven ! Hk you speak of has 
heard, and answered you ! — But 
1 muftt not stay here. I see your 
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* feelings ore too much excited ; they 
.will injure you. You must be got 
into bed immediately — and, if you 
wish it, the chaplain shall read a 
prayer beside you ! Farewell, Elea- 
nor, till to-morrow ! May your 
thoughts' this night be of happier 
hue ! Sleep — sleep easier, breathe 
freely, now that so black a burden 
has "been removed from your 
findings !* J 

She uttered not a word, but grasp- 
ed my hand with affectionate" ener- 
gy, and kissed it. I returned home, 
tilled with mournful recollections of 
the sad .Very I had heard, and hum- 
ble hopes that the mercy of Heaven 
might yet beam brightly upon the 
short period that was allotted her 
upon the earth ! The next day, as 
indeed I anticipated, I found Miss 
Edivaids in a very low depressed 
frame of mind, suffering the re-action 
consequent upon exeitemei t. Poor 
girl, she would not be persuaded but 
jtliatl only forced myself to see her, 
from n sense of duty ; that her touch, 
•her presence, was intolerable; that 
what I had listened to of her confes- 
sion, had made me despise her. 

Oh ?” she exclaimed, with bitter 
emotion, 41 how 1 abhor and halo 
myself for having told you so much ; 
lor having so driven from me my 
only friend !” Not all my most so- 
lemn assurances availed to com hire 
her how deeply she was mistaken. 
She shook her head and wrung: her 
hands in silent wretchedness. She 
even despaired of the mercy of Hea- 
ven. All this, however, I «aw, was 
only, a temporary mood of fedling, 
which I hoped would shortly disap- 
pear. - She wotfld notallow me, but 
with difficulty, to shake hands with 
her on leaving. Her whole frame 
shrunk Scour me as she exclaimed,- - 
“ Oh, touch me not!” To my gieas 
regret, and even astonishment, shr 
continued in this melancholy hv- 
moyr for a whole week, till 1 accu- 
sed my ictr of imprudence and cruel ty 
in suffering her to tell me her his- 
tory. My wife, rri her return to Lon- 
don, called upon Jjer; and her cor- 
diality and affection a little re-assu- 
red the sorrow- smitten sufferer? and 
had far more effect than all the me- 
dicine ot the Dispensary and the 
physicians there could do for her* 

We supplied her, at her own m frfc 
nesfc wish, with a little employment, 


to divert her mind from preying 
upon her already lacerated feelings. 
She worked at small articles of sew- 
ing, embroidery, &c.,&c., which were 
afterwards taken, at her desire, to a 
charitable bazaar in the neighbour- 
hood. The interest taken in her case 
by the other medical attendants at the 
Dispensary, was aim ok taw great an that 
I felt myself. All that our united ex- 
perience could suggest, was anxious- 
ly done for her. Every symptom of 
danger was anxiously waited for, 
watched, and, with the blessing of 
Providence, expelled. All the nou- 
rishment she was capable of recei- 
ving, was given her in the (host in- 
viting frame. My wife, the chap- 
lain, myself, nml the resident apo- 
thecary, were frequent visitors, for 
the purpose of Keeping her spirits in 
cheerful and various exercise; and, 
with the aid of Heaven, these com- 
bined efforts proved eminently suc- 
cessful. 1 have very rarely, in the 
ease of consumption. Known a pa- 
tient recover from such a hopeless 
decree of bodily and menial pros- 
tration, so satisfactorily as Miss Ed- 
wards. Her whole natuie, indeed, 
seemed changed ; her gentle, cheer- 
ful, graceful piety— if I may be al- 
lowed the expression — made pie ty 
lovely indeed. Not that she gave 
way to what is too often found to he 
the exacerbations arising from mere 
superstition acting upon weakened 
powers; that she affected what she 
did not lee), and uttered the sickening 
language of cant or hypocrisy. Then? 
was n lowliness, a simplicity, n fer- 
vour, a resignation about her, that 
could spring from sincerity .done ! 

The chaplain had given her a copy 
of the incomparable — the almost di- 
vine “ Saints’ Rest’ 1 of Pax ter. 
Morning, noon, and night, did she 
ponder over its pages, imbibing their 
chastening, hallowing, glorifying spi- 
rit; and would often laydown the 
book in a kind of transport, her fea- 
tures glowing with *an expression 
that rivalled my recollections of her 
former beauty. * * 

She was soon able to bear the mo- 
tion of a hackney-coach, and, attend- 
ed by her faithful nurse, took seve- 
ral drives about the airiest parts of 
tho suburbs. In short, her recovery 
was marked by the moat gratifying 
signs of permanency. How my 
heart leaped with joy, after ao long, 
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painful, and anxious, often hopeless, 
an attendance on her, to enter her 
neatly-arranged room, and see her, 
not stretched upon the bed of agofly 
and death — not turning her pale face 
to. the wall, her soul filled with 
frightful apprehensions of an infinite- 
ly more '[rightful hereafter, but sit- 
ting “ clothed, and in her. right 
mind,” reading, lx* bide the window, 
or walking to and fro, supported 
by the nurse, her figure, elegant 
and beautifully moulded, yet pain- 
fully aloud er, habited in a neat dark 
dress; for “ white,'* she Said with a 
sigh, u she was npw unworthy to 
wear,” — white— the vesture of the 
innocent I With what honest pride, 
too, did the nurse look at her, — her 
affectionate heart overjoyed at wit- 
nessing a recovery her own unwear- 
ied attentions had so materially con- 
duced to ensure I 

Finding Miss Edwin d«'s convales- 
cence so encouraging and steady, 1 
pioposed to her, seriously, to make 
claim, through a respectable solici- 
tor, to the property she u re entitled 
to, and employ a part of it in enga- 
ging a small cottage, a few miles 
from town, before the beautiful sum- 
mer-weather passed away. I sug- 
gested inv ad vei rising in the news- 
papcis for such a place as we w ant- 
ed, to be outraged from year to year, 
ready furnished; adding, that at a 
very trifling cost, the iiuimc could bo 
prevailed on to accompany and in- 
tend upon her. 

u Come, Eleanor, now, w hat pos- 
sible rational objection can you have 
to ail this r” I enquired, finding she 
listened to my proposal in terious- 
itess mid silence. 

“ Only,' 1 sin* replied, with a sad, 
swept smile, “only that it would 
make, me too — too happy !” Mattel s 
were soon arranged. A respectable 
solicitor was duly instructed to put 
her in the proper way of’ obtaining 
what was due to her. There was 
little difficulty in doing so. The so- 
licitor of her uncle, when written to, 
came up to town, acknowledged her 
right, and recognised her iii a mo- 
ment, though he had delicacy enough 
to abstain from any appearance of 
surprise, or unnecessary enquiry. 
There was, consequently, no obstacle 
on the score of identity ; and the 
property was at once conveyed to 
vot. nxxu. no* ecu. 


her, absolutely. I inserted ia the 
newspapers such an advertisement 
as I spoke of, and it was answered 
the next day by the proprietor of 
precisely such a place as I wanted, 
which, therefore, 1 at once engaged, 
on Miss Kdtvards’&bebal^ for a year, 
and made arrangements for her im- 
mediate removal thither. Before 
quitting the Infirmary, unknown 
to me, the grateful girl slippi.fl a 
L.oO note — much more than she* 
could afford with comfort — into the 
poor-box of the institution ; and no 
remonstrance Of mine could make 
her recall it. 0 

I shall not soon forget the day se- 
lected for removing Miss Edwards 
from the Infirmary; mid 1 cannot 
help telling il a little particularly. 
We. liatl a large gtyss-'coach at the 
Dispensary door by eleven o’clock, 
in which were my wife, and two of 
my eldest children, to whom I had 
granted a holiday, for the purpose 
of accompanying us in this happy 
litLle journey — so different, thank 
(bid, from a former one 1 Miss Ed- 
ward'., u ith her nurse, filled up the * 
inside, and I rode upon the. coach- 
box. Oh, that happy — that bright, 
beautiful morning! That moral har- 
vest-homo! Never did 1 feel the 
Min shine so blessedly, thq summer- 
breeze i idler, or the country more 
charming. Again I say — that happy 
mm ni tig'll Jle.iv en ! then indeed was 
thy Miiilts upon us, shedding into all 
our hearts p^ace and gladness ! That 
five.milcfi’ drive was such an one as 
I may never have again — 

“ ‘'fl’ht'ii tlic freshness of heart mid ol‘ 
feeling vvtM v mine, 

As they never again may be. !” 

I wonder what flu* coachman must 
have thought of me? for I could 
scarcely check the exuberant spirits 
which animated me. • 

• As for Miss Edwards, 1 learnt frftm 
iny vvfife that she spoke but little all 
the way. ller feelings could frarce 
content themselves with the silent 
tears which perpetually forced them- 
selves into her eyes — the tears of 
ecstasy. Wheif my wife spoke, to 
he*, she often could not answer 
her. 

The cfottage was very small, but 
sweetly situated, at some little dis- 
-^tce trom the high-road. Its little 
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white walls peeped from ami3 honey- 
suckle and jessamine, like a hid ('-"hid 
pearl glistening between the fouls of 
.green velvet— As my two children 
trotted on before us with the basket of 
provisions, aulUuy wife and I follow- 
ed, with Mias Edwards between as, 
and the nurse behind, I fell that 1 was 
living months of happiness in a few 
u> orients of tipic, .My good wife* 

, seeing the difficulty with which Miss 
Ed wards restrained her feelings, wo- 
manlike, began to-hefp her forti- 
tude, by bursting iota teats, and 
kissing diet. ^ This <piite overcame 
the poorer]. As we neared the cot- 
tage, she, grew paler and paler — 
leaned more auct more upon our 
arms — arnicas we eutered the par- 
lour door, fainted. She soon reco- 
vered, however; and geiuly^disen- 
gagitig herself from mf \v Ife and the 
nurse, sunk upon her knees, elevated 
her trembling hands tovvaid* hrav on, 
looked steadfastly upward, in a si- 
lence we all fell too sai led to dis- 
turb; and the tears at length flow- 
ing freely, itdiryed a heair over- 
charged and breaking with gratitude. 
That was a solemn— a blessed mo- 
ment; and I am not ashamed to ar- 
kupu ledge, that I fell so ovei power- 
ed myself wibh my feelings that I 
was compelled to quit the little room 
abmptly, and iccover myself pio- 
sently in the garden. 

Sneer, ye ignorant of tlft* human 
hcai t ! Laugh, ye. who have never 
known the luxury of beiltig yn instru- 
ment chosen by ifeawri to assist in 
Veliev inir the wretched, and hi inging 
bark. the contrite mourner to peace 
and happiness; smile, ye, whose 
hearts are impefvioiis to the smiles 
ot an approving Pioudeuce ; sneer, 

I say — smile, laugh ou — hut away 
fiom such a scene us this ! « The 
grounjl is Judj^ob, profane it not! 

My heart is so full with recollee-* 
tiyns of that happy day, that 1 could 
spend pages o.er it ; but I leave the 
few touches I have given an they 
arc. L?uk},i«)^BtruKe tothe little 
mctur^Jia^J^tre fdcetdqd, in all 
thAdK^ilitjc df coi^ clous imperfed- 

^ * 11011 ‘pdt till about eight 

; ^foid£ in the evening. Miss Ed- 
V-Mr4&3PT on the sola an we took 
eotf her, exhausted with the fo- 
liffic and excitement of the day. 

** ©octor, if yop should ever write 


to tnfr* whimpered the poor girl, as 
ldmld liar hands in mine, ° call this 
--Magdalen Cottage 1” . 

Nve paid her frequent visits in her 
new residence, gnd 1 found her, ou 
each occasion, verifying our moat 
anxious hopes of hug permanent re- 
covery. The mild summer'"— the 
sweet country air — a mind more at 
case, and supported by tliejcuusola* 
tious of religion — did wonders Tor 
her. It was velrcshing to pile’s feel- 
ings to bo „with htjr ! She got wor- 
shipped by the few poor in her im* 
inediiitc neighbourhood — for whom, 
she w as daily engaged in little offices 
of unassuming charity — and who 
spoke* of her always as “ the good 
lady at the cottage/’ She w^h idyutvg 
diessed in a simple species of half- 
moiirniug ; and )u*r pule and interest- 
ing fentm es looked more so, by con- 
trast with the dai k ho in u*t and veil 
she won 1 . 1 understand that she 
passed tor a widow among thejfoor, 
and oiheis that cotieemed them- 
selv es n ilh euquii iiii; alter hei ; and 
the nurse-*- now* lather her *-t* i \ aut 
— kept up the notion. 

I do not vvwh to represent Miss 
Edw ,n (K as being alw ay s, as it vv ei o, 
on the stilts ot sentiment, oi p**i pe- 

tually in ecstasies— no mu li ibiug. 
She ivas placid, peaceful, humble, 
contented, pious ; and nil thisjs < on- 
sistent w it it a pei v tiding tone of sub- 
dued pcuMicness, or even occasional 
sadness lieai L\seas(*-svveei flower! 
is not le^s heait’s ease, because, it 
may occasionally 1 loom in the shade! 

Three years, nearly, did Mias Ed- 
wards reside at Magdalen (kittage, 
as she fc touchingly Myied >it; Ju*r 
heallb, though extremely del irate; was 
on the vvliuU* satisfactory. The nurse 
waK.a pei feet treasure lohcr. I wa# 
almost n^d of expie-'Htig to her my 
approbation and thanks. In the be- 
ginning ot the second uinlj-i, how- 
ever, 1 regretted deeply to hear liom 
hgh, that Miss Edwauip, in coming 
fiom evening sej vice til the church, 
fdmiit a (pile oil, which, though 
the weather was most iuthiiunt, slio 
had impi udeiyly ventured — caught 
a severe cold, u hich soon ie\iu d se- 
Vjt'i altLnn-bci ing and sturiling symp- 
toms* Mi chad if reived, in slioit, her 
deathblow, Alas! alas! how 60 on 

I began to hear of profuse night* 
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sweata—of destructive cougfiing— 
and all the, other fearful train of ^Con- 
sumptive symptoms ! Her appear- 
ance, too, soon begun to toll or ijie 
havoc that disease was making with 
her constitution — already too muck 
shattered to resist even the slightest 
attacks 1 I cannot pain the reader 
with dwelling oil the early progress 
of her last symptoms. She soon left 
off her daily walks to the poor, and 
very soon took to her bed. Disease 
did indeed stride apace; and by the 
malignant intensity of suffering he 
inflicted, seemed revenging himself 
for his former defeat I The victim 
was indeed smitten ; but it lay calm- - 
ly awaiting* the stroke of dismissal. 
*Sh« bore her ];ih 1 affliction with ex- 
traordinary meekness and fortitude. 

I thought she was really — unaffect- 
edly rejoiced at the prospect of her 
rermmd. The. poor rlUise was in- 
finitely the more distressed of the 
two: and the most serious reproofs 
I found necessary, to check the \ io- 
lenee of ht.*r feelings. I must now, 
however, content imself* with a few 
hasty cutties from my Diary. 

IF. <lm s /fa//, Januunj I <th.— I call- 
ed <ni Miss Eduards about four 
o’clock in tin* afternoon, and found, 
from the nurse, that, she was sitting 
up in bed, hearing three little girls, 
daiighteis of a neighbouring peasant, 
their catechism. 1 was remousti n- 
ting in the parlour with the nuise 
for permitting .Miss Edwards to act 
so imprudently, when a little girl 
came clatteiing hastily down st iiis 
into the room, with a frightened air, 
saying, “ C’ome ! come !” 1 hastened 

up, add found thatihe poor git ) had* 
fainted in the midst 'of her pious 
task ; am! the two terror-struck 
children were standing by in silence, 
with their hands behind them, star- 
ing at the ghastly paleness and mo- 
tionlessness of their preceptress. ' 
The book had fallen from her Itmids, 
ami lay beside her on the bed. 1 sent 
the children aWay immediately, and 
addressed myself to my sweet, suf- 
fering, hut imprudent patient, \Vhen 
I hail succeeded in lecovering her 
from her swoon, the first ivords'^he 
uttered, were, in a faint tone — 44 Go 
on, love’* — 44 JVIy dear Eleanor—- 

Eleanor!— It * h I,— Doctor /’said 

J, gently. 

“ Well, then, you must try it, 
Mary/* elie continued after a pause, 


in tho Saule soft tone^Poor lady ! 

•lie thiukeiihe’ti got the children — 
she’s not sensible/’ whispered tbw 
rftirse, in tears. What a lovely ex* 
press ion wnA there in M iss Ed wards’* 
face, blanched And; wastijd thougli it 
was! ** 

“ I’m afraid, ray dear/' alio Com- 
menced again— her head still run- 
ning on the pious duty from Wiiich 
she had been surprised by hei* 
swoon — “ I’m* afraid you’ve been 
playing, inaiegd” 44 Conic, Elea- 

nor,” said X gently. 

“ No, love, I'm better, now! 60 
on — that’s a goptl girl !”• My vinai- 
grette served at length to dispel the 
illusion. With a faint start, she re- 
covered herself. 

“ Op ! Doctor — ! How are you ? 
Hiit.” — she added, alter a pAusc, 
“ tidier# ace 'the children 

“ They are gone, Eleanor ! Beall y, 
really, niv dear, you must not do so 
again ! It. is much more than your 
strength can bear! Forgive me, 
Eleanor, but I him* forbid them to 
come again,” said* I, kindly, not per- 
emptorily. She looked at me with 
a little surprise, and in silence. 

“ Poor things !” she at length ex- 
claimed, “ how little they thought it 
was the last time !” 

THe tears came into her eyes. 

44 Nurse,” said she softly, “ please 
did you give them the little cakes I 
told you of y* 

The poor woman shook her head 

in silence. 

*' ■* * ■*- # * 

flow do you feel to-day, Elea- 
nor ?*' I enquired, feeling her pulse. 

41 Very, very weak : but so happy 1 
I am souv I heard the chilihen, if 

you thought I did wrong— hut'* 1 

her face brightened, “ Hi. that loved 
little children seemed tvith me !*' . 

44 My dear Eleanor, I don't wish * 
to hurt youl* feelings, but you mis- 
calculate your strength! indeed, 
indeed, you don't know how weak 
you are ! Now promise me »ot to 
do so again Y* • ■ 

44 1 will, dear Doctor, I will I For 
my flesh is weak ! But how is Mrs 
Y* (my wife.) 

“ She ds well, and beg* her love 
to you. I have brought with me 
some calves'-foot jelly ; she made it 
herself for you, and hope# you will 
Telfchit/’ 
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« She's very good to me— very,” 
sobbed the poor girl. “ 1 11 try to 
take a little this evening. Hut — I 
shall not want it long, Doctor/' she 
added, with a sad smile ; “ I am 
going, I hope* — to Heaven !*' 

She paused. I spoke not. 

“If/' she resumed, “ such a poor 
guilty thing ns I shall be permitted 
to ,do so— dear Doctor — I will— 1 
.will always watch over you and 
your” 

ller emotions were becoming too 
violent, and 1 thought it best to take 
my leave, promising to be with her 
the next day. Alas, I saw her sweet 
snd spirit was not tttng to be e\i Ju- 
ried from that blessed place, “ vv here 
the wicked cease from ti oubling, and 
the weary are at rest 1” Indeed, it 
was hard to part with her ! ’ 

January 10 th to th> -it ft inclusive. 

During this intv r\ al M iss Ed wai ris 
declined rapidly ; but her fcufievings 
never once seemed to shake her linn 
confidence in the mercy of Clod. 
She was occasionally elevated, part- 
ly through hysteric excitement, to a 
pitch of inspiration ; amt uttered 
such eloquence as I have seldom 
heard from female lips. Tins clei- 
gyman of the parish administered the 
sacrament to her once or twice* and 
it was consolatory, he said, to see 
the spirit in which she received ir. 

On one day during this interval, 
mv wile (herself indisposed ) accom- 
panied me to Miss Edwards’s bed- 
side; and t Iif poor, fond, £ruldu] 
girl's feelings got quite umonU’d- 
lahli*. I was obliged to remove my 
wife, almost fainiing, from the room ; 
and I fear the shock of that inter- 
view — which I aluwwarris blamed 
in y self much for allowing- him it d 
Miss 1C« 1 wards more rapidly to her 
end. ()n onfeof the da\s in ques- 
tion, friii! cfdmly arranged about tin; 
disposal of ]»er little propci ty; lea- 
villi', the interest of L. 10(H) to the 
nur*»e for her life ; h ‘200 to the pom* 
of the parish; a trifle to me and my 
wife, “ for rings-r-if they will wear 
them;” and the re^t to the Magda- 
len Hospiinfl, on condition that it Was 
given anonymously, mid no attempt 
made to discover fioin what quarter 
it proceeded beyond me. T put the 
whole into the hands of my solicitor, 
aift) be got her will duly drawn and 

executed* 


Wednesday , January 25th. Miss 
Edwards was sweetly calm anil 
composed on this visit. She spoke 
to* me of her funeral, hewing it 
might he in the simplest way possi- 
ble-followed by the nurse, three 
poor women, to whom she bequeath- 
ed black dresses for that pm jmse — 
and, if I would honour her poor un- 
worthy dust/* by myself; that there 
should Ik* no name, no plate upon 
the coffin-lid, and no grave-stone in 
the churchyard. She repeatedly and 
solemnly enjoined me to observe her 
wishes in this respect. 

*' Let me not leave niy stained 
name behind me ! No one would 
feil pleasine in seeing it — but, I be- 
lieve— I humbly hope, it is written 
iu the Hooks of Forgiveness above ! 
Let me go gently, and in silence, in- 
to my mother Eai th, and he thankful 
lor so peaceful a re-stiiii'-place!” The 
tone in vv hich she mtei ed this echoes 
yet in my ear ! 

“ l am happy, Eleanor/* said I, 
much tdieited — I am vt ry happy to 
see v on mi composed in the pulped 
of death! itely upon it, Heaven is 
v cry near you.” 

“ Yes — the Friend of Publicans 
and Sinner-. — I think lie will not re- 
fuse to receive me !” she replied, 
the tears (hopping from her eyes, 

“ How' hi iir lit — how dear is all 
before you ! * 

In a sobmin, slow whisper, she 
looked upwards vv ith an nit of awful 
confidence in the truth of wtnt she 
was sav in*;, and quoted tiie sublime 
of Stilplure. “* I know 
that my Uedeeuit r liv cth — and that 
he shall stand at the latter day upon 
the Earth: And though, alter my 
skin, uoiuo destroy this body, yet 
iu m\ flesh shall 1 see Chid !’ ** . 

“ Anoui, Eleanor !*’ I exelnimori, 
Inkimj her hand in mine, — “ wc* may 
meet ."“uin, my. love,” said 1 , but 
paiiHi d abruptly. I lelt choked. 

Oh, Doctor, yi s !” she replied, 
with ihidiing emphasis, gently com* 

]>i easing my hand. “ You must not, 
Doctor, when I am gone, quite for- 
get me ! Sometimes, Doctor, think 
ol the poor gill you saved fiorn min 
—and believe she lov ed you!*' Our 
tears fell fast, i could not open iny 
lips. “ 1 know I am not worthy to 
he iu your thoughts— but, dear Doc- 
tor ! you will he among the last 
thoughts in my heart! Will you-— 
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kiss rne, and promise that you will 
sometimes remember pour Eleanor!” 

Almost. l)liiid( i d by my tears— un- 
able. to utter. a word— i bent Aver 
Jut ami kissed her. “ God bless 
thee, Eleanor,” 1 faltered. She spoke 
not, but shook her iiead with unut- 
terable emotion. I could bear it no 
longer ; so 1 faltered that sin* should 
see mca^a'in within a very few hours— 
kissed her with a second solemn — it 
mil; hr be final kiss, and left the room. 
1 bad ridden half way home before 
1 could at all recover my sell-pos- 
Hessiou. Every time that tlm pale 

image of Eleanor l> came before 

me, it forced the tears afresh into 
my eyes, and half determined me to 
return instantly to her bedside, and 
eoniimie then* till sin* died. 

Tlttti bfitn/, January *2ti///. — As I 
hurried op, about twelve o'clock, to 
the collate, I saw an eldeily wo- 
man, a str.imrer, in the act of closing 
the parlour shutteis. Then m) sweet 
patient tv as j»me ! I stepped into the 
p u Iomi. 

“ She U di'ad, T suppose : M I en- 
quired with a lalieriiiir voice. 

" Ah, poor, trood lady, she h "one ! 
She’s hardly been dead five mi- 
lintes, thoujh! Pm.r noise is in a 
sad way about it." 

At that moment the nurse came 
down stairs, urim/ine her hands and 
eivimr bitterly. “ Oh— I wish I bad 
<iied with her! Poor jjjs^ Eleanor 
— -I liave lost you! 1 shall novel”- 
ami she cried as ihongh Inn* heart 
were breaking. 

41 I hnpo she, died easily ?*' T en* 
qniied when she had mown cajmer. 

“ Yes— yes, sir ! She had been go- 


ing fast ever since you left yester- 
day, though she .tried, poor, dear 
tiling! to do something for you 
which she had long been about— and 
—she died with it in her hands!” 

Without uttering a word more, I 
went up into the bedroom. I can- 
not describe the peculiar feelings of 
awe with which I am struck on see- 
ing a very i event corpse— before it 
lias been touched— before any thing 
has been stined or altered in the 
room about it. How forcibly I ftdt 
them on the present occasion ! 

“ Did she say any thijig before she 
died?” I enquiied of tins nurse, as 
we stood watching the remains. 

44 She sighed — and said softly— 

‘ Kiss me, nurse !— I’m leaving you !* 
—and died in a few minutes after, 
as if she was falling asleep !” replied 
the nurse. 

She lay on her left side, her black 
hair half-concealing her face; aud in 
her hand was a sampler, which she 
had boon working at, I found, fre- 
quently during her illness, with a 
view of having it given to me after 
her death— anil which was not yet 
finished. I gently disengaged it from 
her insensible grasp— aud Jet the 
leader imagine my feelings, on see- 
ing nothing but tin* letters — 

“ Mvrv Magdalen — 

E ” 

Tbo other letter of her initials — 
“ B.”— the linger of death had pre- ‘ 
united her adding. 

I shall never part with that sam- 
pler till 1 die !— Oh, poor Mary Mag- 
dalen ! — I will not forget thee ! 
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Chapter XVL 

THE pirate’s LEMAN. 


** When lovely woman stoop* to folfy, 

And finds too late thiu men bet) ay, 

What ch.irm can >ooth her melancholy, 

IV hat art tun Wd&h her guilt away ! 

The only aO lit*r guilt ean t-.>v<»r, 

Tu httl«* her sh.imo from cn*ry eve. 

To give repentance to her lover, 

And wring lua boaoni, is to die," 

T ’ U'itr of tt ' akrtlfhl . 


** Diot t *1 tn‘,i po9*thff <{vt he y t haUml" 1’i/^ir qnr pueU.t en j \r 
d:g« I'euitu d *>c t'iterp,), qnr tan ton tm nu i omtUad * jaten^o i'' 






I)nri ft ite la Munc tut. 


Thi: next morning after breakfast 
I proceeded to S,m nago, and landed 
at ibo ciisloni-hous*- wharf, win-re I 
found every tiling bustle, dust, and 
boat; several of the captains id' tlu» 
English vessels wore there, who im- 
mediately made up me, and im- 
ported how far advanced in their 
lading they were, and emjuired when 
we were to give them eonvhv, tin* 
latest new- ft mil King-ton, \ r . At 
length I saw our fi lend jticai do (’imi- 
pana going along one of the neigh- 
boiit in*; streets, and I immediately 
made sail in eliase. He at once re- 
cognised me, gav e iue a coidiai shake 
of f Jo 1 hand, and enquired how he 
could serve me. L produced two 
It* ■ t » * i s which I had brought for him; 
but which had been forgotten in the 
bustle of yesterday ; they weie in- 
tnuhicioiy, and although sealed, I 
liad some reason to conjecture that 
my mend Mr Pepperpot Wagtail had 
done me much more than justice. 
Ciftip ana, with great kindness, im- 
im-dMtely invited me to his bouse. 
“ We fiveisfnerh,” said be, “ don't 
keep your hours; I am just going 
b"ni*» to breakfast.’* It was past 
eleven ri the forenoon. I teas about 
eyt-irig myself on the plea of ha- 
viniT abeady breakfasted, when he 
uileiKvd :ne *• W)7y, l guessed as 
mueh. Mi S.ieiiteuaiit^Viut then you 
haveeliot liinr'n*<l ; so von can call j.» 
lunch, you know, if it vvili ease your 
conscience. There was no sa\ ing 
nay to a.1 I th is ei \ j I i ty, so we s? u m ped 
along the burning streets, through a 
mile of houses, large massive build- 
ings, but very different in externals 


from the gay domiciles of Kingston. 
Aaron Hang, w ho was with me, whis- 
peted that tiny looked mine like 
prisons than dwelling houses, and he 
was not in this \ cry much out. Most 
oi them w ei e built of hi it k, and plas- 
teied over, with huge window*., in 
tioiil of eiu b of w fiit 1 1 , like the 
house- in the south o! Spain, then* 
was elected a bilge heavy wooden 
bideoiH, piojeriing far enough hum 
the wall to allow a Spanish i hair, 
such Ms I have all eady de*»< i ihed, Id 
he plat ed in it. The flout of those 
veiatidehs was closed in with a iimv 
of hen v v Imllfistrndes at the hiittorn, 
of a vaiiety of sbanes, and hv rluni-y 
carved woodwoik above, whiih ef- 
fectually pi evented v ou hum seeing 
into the interior. 'I he whole had a 
Mooii-h air, and in tin* upper part 
of the town theie was a 'sabbath- like 
stillness prevailing, which was only 
broken now and then by the tinIJo 
of a guitar from one ot tin* afore- 
said veinmlahs, oi by the rattling 
of a ciazv vulttnh , a mu t of covered 
gig, drawn by a liroken-knecd, and 
Lrokeii-u iuded mule, with a k i In- 
diieil old Spaniard or Dona in it. 

The lower pait of the town had 
been busy enough, and the stir and 
hum of it rendered the (juietude of 
the upper pait of it more sinking. 

A shovel-hatted fi Jar now suddenly 
accosted us. 

“Strut/ Cuwpnnn — rsr pnljre Jam /- 
lia da Cuhfjnjo! Last Una! Lustu 
mu!" 

“ Cungrejo — Cungt ajo! n muttered 
I ; " why, it i« the very name attache 
ed to the miniature/* 
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Campana turned to the priest, and When we entered, the eldest of 
they eon versed earnestly together the children, a little girl of about 
for some moments, when he left him, eight years old, was Hitting in the 
and we ic'ain held on our vv5y. 1 door- way, playing with a small blue 
could not help asking him, wflat fa- toy that 1 could make nothing of, 
mily that was, whose situation the until on a nearer inspection l found 
“padre” seemed so feelingly to be- it to he a live land-crab, which the 
mono. little lady had manacled with a thread 

“ Never mind,” said he, “ never by the loot, the tin cal being fasten^ 
mind; they were a proud family ed to a nail, which was driven into 
once, hut that is all over now — come a seam of the floor, * 9 

alony.” As nn arucle of food, I was already 

“ Hut,” said 1, “ I have a very pe- familiar with this creature, but 1 had 
rulhtr cause of interest with regard never seen a living one befoie; it 
to this family. You are aware, of was in every respect, like a sea-crab, 
course, ol the tiial and execution of only smaller, the hotly being at the 
the pirates in K illusion, the most widest not above three inches across 
conspicuous ot whom was a young the back. It. fed without any nppa- 
mnu called Federico Ctuujrrjo , from rent fear, and while it pattered over 

whom” the tiled floors with its hard claws, 

“ Mr Cringle,” said he, solemnly, it would seize a piece of bread in its 
“ at a fitting time 1 will hear you re- forceps, and iced itself like a little 
gat'd mg that matter ; at present I en- monkey. By the time I had ex- 
treat ) mi will not press it.” changed a few words With the little 

Good maimers would not allow me lady, ilm large dot^ that opened in* 
to push it fait her, and we tiudged to the hall ou the right hand moved, 
along together, until we armed at and mine hostess made her appear- 
Dou Itie.irdo Campana’ s door. It atice ; a srtiall woman, dressed in a 
was a large brick building, plaster- black gown, very laxly fitted. She 
ed over, as already described, and was the very converse of out old ship, 
w bite- washed. There was a pro- she ne\ er *tuyt> t although I did 

jerting stair in fiont, with a flight ciuelly. 

of steps to the light and left, with “ This is my friend, Lieutenant 
a parapet wall towatds the street. Cringle,” said mine host. 

Tlieie weu* two large windows, vv ith “ A fos pies dr listed , Smora ,** re- 
the womlen vmaudah or latliee pro- sponded your humble servant, 
jeciiug into tin* stieet, on tin* liis* “lam very glad to see you,” said 
floor, ami on the secmirl a range of the lady; “ but breakfast is ready ; 
smiller windows, of the same kind, welcome, sir, welcome.” 

What aie*\veis to our grotiud floor, * Tin* food was not amiss, the coffee 
was level with the street, and was decidedly good, and the chocolate, 
firciipied by waieluMises, filled with • wherein, if you had planted a tea- 
dry goods, sugar, coffee, Index, and spoon, it would have stood upright, 
a vast nniety of miscellaneous arti- was excellent. Alter we had done 
cle-. We ascended the stairs, and with substantial*, f)ulce % that is the 
mitered a lofty room, cmd and daik, fiuitol the guava, preserv ed, in small 
®nd puv ed witMLii ge di.*imoml-».lu»ped wooden boxes, (like drums of flg»,) 

bricks, and e\Wy way desirable for and made into a kind of jam, was 
a West India lounge, all to the fur- placed on the table, and after mine 
Tiiiure, which was meagre enough; lipsf. and his spouse had eaten a 
tluee or tour chairs, a worm eHtpfc. bushel of i t a-piece, and drjnk a gal- 
old leathern sofa, and a large chimswjlLm °f that most, heathenish beV©* 

bard- wood table in the midst. ^■pe.cold clear water, the repast was 
There were several children play- cmisidered ended; but after a hearty 
ing about, little sallow devils, al- meal, and a pint of claret, 1 felt ra- 
though, I daresay, they could all of # ther inclined to sit still and expatiate 
them have been furnished with cer- * for an hour or so, when Campana 
tificates of white parentage, upon roused me, and asked whether or 
whom one or two negro women were not I felt inclined to go and look at 
hovering in attendance beyond a the town. I bad no apology, and 
large folding door, that fronted the although 1 would much rather have 
entrance. sat still, 1 rose to accompany him, 
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when in walked Captain N . He ed to go to the door, when in pop- 

was also kindly received by Don ped our friend Don Ricardo. lie 

Ricardo. saw >ve were somewhat abroad. 

“ Glad of the honour of this visit,” “ Gentlemen,” said he, “ if I may 
said lie in French, with a slight, lift of ask, have you any engagement to 
the corner of his mouth; “ I hope dinner 
neither you nor your boat’s crew “ No, we have none.” 

took any harm after the heat of yes- “ Well then, will you do me the 

terdnv.” honour of partaking of my family 

N — f- laughed. fare, at three o’clock ‘r 1 did not ven- 

V Why, you did beat us very neat- ture to invite you before, because I 
1v, Don Ricardo. Pray, where got knew you bad oilier letters to de- 

you that, canoe r But a lady — Mis liver, and I wished to leave you 

Catupana, I presume ? — Have the masters of your own time.” Wc 
goodness to introduce me.” gladly accepted his kind oiler; he 

The skipper was presented in due had made his how, and was cruising 
form, the lady receiving him with- amongst the smokers, and punch- 
out the lea'-t w tinea tse honfe, which, drinkers, where the blue-coated 
after all, i believe to be indigenous masters of the English merchantmen, 

to our island. Aaron was next in- and American skippers, were hub- 
trodticed, who, as he spoke no lingo, Mug and nobbing with the pinglinm- 
as J kn&ex of to borrow Timothcus coated Dote, fin the whole Spanish 
TailtHcktlfev phraseology, hut Png- pail of the community were tigged 
lish, was uosed in the inter- out' in Glasgow and Paisley ging- 

viow. hams ; when the priest, who had at- 

“ 1 say, Tom, tell er I wMi she ti acted our attention in the morning, 
may live a thousand fUfrlfi. Ah, so, came up to him, and drew him 
that will do.” aside. They talked earnestly to- 

Madama made her cisN'/c, and hoped gether, the t/tn'a, every now and 
c< El Senor, tom aria nun airnfo” then, indicating by significant nods 

“ Mucho, rmirhn,'* sung out Rang, ami glances towaids u*, that we 
who meant by that that lie was vnit h iorn.ed the burden ot his song, 
obliged. whatever that might be. Campanil 

At length Don Ricardo came to seemed exceedingly unwilling to 
our aid. He had arranged a paifv communicate the message, which we 
into the country in the morning, mid guessed he had been intreated to 
invited us all to conn* bark ton //i- cany to us and made one or two 
tulia in the evening, and to take beds attempts to shove the hiar in jaopnn 

in his house, he undertaking to pro- prrvma towards us, that he might 

vide lwstta$ to cany us. * himself tell his own story. At length 

We therefore strolled out, a good they advanced together to where we 
deal puzzled what to make of our- ' stood, when he addressed me. 
selves until the evening, when we M on must pardon me, lieutenant; 
fell in with one of the captains of the but as tin* proverb bath it, 1 strange 
English ships then loading, who told emiM ties, strange manners;’ my 
us that there was a sort of hotel a fiieud here, Padre (jurera % hiinpMyfc 
little way down the street, w her** we me-- age from Jut fjjt mo 

might din/* at two o'clock at the ('tinynjo, one of oW\ magnates, that 
table d'hote, it was as yet only he w ill consider it an especial fav mu- 

twelve, ro we stumbled in to this if you will call on him, either this 

said hotel to reconnoitre, and a son v^gptire noon or to-morrow.” 
affair it wa«. The public room wjmUF “ '' by, who is this Cangrejo, Don 
fitted with rough wooden tab! efiJ^r Ricardo ? if he be not the father of 
which Spaniards, Americans, Jnu\ the poor fellow’ 1 mentioned, there 
Englishmen, sat and smoked, and must be some mystery about him.” 
drankfeanguree, hot punch, # cold f “ No mysteiy,” chimed in the 
grog, as best suited them, and coin-* monk ; “ no mystery, God help us, 
mined ft vast variety of miscellane- blit. mve.ho % muclto, miaeria hijo mb; 
oiis abominations during their pota- much misery, sir, and more impend* 
tiona. We were about giving up all iug, and none to help save only”-—— 
thoughts of the place, and had turn- He did not finish tne sentence! but 
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Inking off his shovel-hat, and shewing 
Jii^ finely turned bald bead, be look- 
ed up to and crossed him- 

srlf, the tears trickling down bis 
wrinkled cheeks. “ llut,” continued 
lie, “ you will come, Mr Cringle ?” 

“ C’fM Uioly,” said J, “ to-morrow 
I will call, if my friend Don Ricardo 
Avill In* my guide.” This being fixed, 
we strolled about until dinner time, 
friend Aaron making' bis rein.uks re- 
garding the people and their domi- 
ciles with great naivete. 

“Strange now, Tom, 1 had expect- 
ed to ‘•ee little el u e amongst the, slave 
population here than misery and 
starvation ; w hereas, so far ns J can 
observe, they are all deuced ly well 
eared for, and fat, and contented; 
and from the enquiries 1 was making 
amongst, the captains of the mer- 
chantmen'* {“ Masters” inter- 

jected Captain N., “ Master of ft mer- 
chantman, O i plain of a man-of- 
war.”) “ Well, captains of merchant- 
men, — miners I mean, — 1 find that 
the people w hom they employ are 
generally fi ee ; and, f.irllier, that the 
slaves are not more than tluee to 
one, to one free person, yet they ex- 
porta irrent deal of produce, Captain 
N. — lt'irt keep my eyes about me.” 
And so be did, as will be semi by 
and bye. Hut the dinner hour drew 
near and we repaired to Dtfn Ricar- 
do’s, where ive found a party of 
ouht assembled, and our appearance 
was the ritual ior the lepast being 
ordered in. It was laid out in the 
entrance hall. The table was of 
massive mahogany, the chairs of the 
s.tine material, with stuffed bottoms, 
coNcretl with a dingy coloured mo- 
rocco, which might have been red 
o.v'v. But de\ il n dish of any kind was 
oil ibe snow-wiiite table doth when 
we sat down, and our situations, or 

the pbireti we were expected to fill at 
the board, were only indicated by a 
large knife and silver folk and spoon 
laid down for each person. The 
company consisted of Don Ricardo 
Cauipana, Lc Ncnora Campnna , and 
a brother of his, two dark young 
men, his clerks, and three young 
women, ladies, or sanoras , as I ought 
to have called them, who were sitting 
bo far back into the shade, at the dark 
end of the room, when we entered, 
that I could not tell what they were. 
Our hostess was, although a little wo- 
man, a good-looking dark Spaniard, 


as already mentioned, not very po* 
lished, but very kind ; and seeing that 
.our friend Aaron was the most help- 
less amongst us, she took him under 
her especial care, and made many a 
civil speech to him, although her hus- 
band did not fail to advertise fier, that 
he understood not one word of Spa- 
nish, that is, of all she was saying to 
him. However, herepiied to her kind- 
nesses by bis never-failing exclama- 
tion of “ mnchti % jnurhn /’ and they 
appealed to he getting on extremely 
well. “ .Bring dinner/’ quoth Don 
llicardo, “ trae h Canada and four 
black female domestics entered, the 
first with a large dish of pilhiffe, or 
fowls smothered in rice and onions; 
the second with a nondescript me- 
lange, ilerit, fish, and fowl apparent- 
ly, strongly flavoured with garlic 14* 
the third bore a dish of jerked be§ 
cut into long shreds, and swijjHmg 
in st ha or lard ; and the ijjaKKove 
a large dish full of that igjPEf^ib&hle 
thing known by tliosewho have read 
Don Quixote, as ^j^itapodnda. The 
sable band maiden* began to circu- 
late round Jhe table, and every one 
helped JiUKroI f to the dish that h« 
most fancied. At length they placed 
Them on the boaid, and brought mas- 
sive silver sah er-, u it li snow-white 
bread, twisted into strands in tlm 
baking, like junks of a cable; and 
water jars, and yams nicely roasted 
and wrapped in plantain leaves. 
These were in like manner handed 
round, and tifen deposited on the 
table, imd the domestics vanished. 

We all got on cheerily enough, 
and Ifotli the captain and myself were 
finish] tiff" off with the alia podrida , 
with which, it so happened, we were 
familiar, and friend Banc: taking the 
time' from us. took heart of graee and 
straightway followed our example. 

There was apause— rather an irksome 
orw from its continuance, so much so 
indeed, . that knocking off from my 
more immediate business of gorging 
the aforesaid olla podnda t I looked 
up, and as it so happened, by accident 
towards our friend Bang— apd there 
he was, munchmg t and screwing up 
his energies *to swallow a large 
mouthful of the mixture, against 
which bia stomach appeared to rebel. 

“ Sin ol let’s feast after the manner of 
the ancients/’ whispered N — . At 
length he made a vigorous effort and 
straightway sung out— “ L'ean dc 
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vie, Don Ricardibus— some brandy, 
tnuii ami — for the love of all the re- 
spectable saints in your heathenish 
calendar.” 

Mine host laughed, but the females'" 
were moss confoundedly posed. The 
younger ones ran for aromatic salts, 
while the lady of the house fetched 
some very peculiar distilled waters. 
She, in her kindness lilled a glass 
'and helped Bang, hut the instant he 
perceived the flavour, he thrust it 
away. 

“ Anniseed — damn annisped — no, 
no — obliged — in mho, tnttcho — hut 
brandy, /'/r/ uio, that is simple ol itself, 
if you please — that’s it — Lord love 
you, my dear madam — may you live 
a thousand jeais though.” 

The pure brandy was administered, 
and once more the dark beauties re- 
appeal ed, the first canyinga bottle 
Ot ^mh'grav e, the second one of 
vinotiuLo, or claret, and the tliiid one 
of I'efiu 4§. via, for Aaron’s peculiar 
use. TlicW were placed before the 
landloid, wholwtaed himself to half 
a piul ol chu cr v wfilrh he poured into 
a huge tumbler, and then putting a 
drop or two of water into it, tasted 
if, an d sent it to lus wife, in like 
manner, lie gav e a smaller quantity 
to each of tie* other senoras, when 
the whole female pait ot the family 
diauk our healths in a volley. But 
all this time the devil a thing drink- 
able was there before we males, hut 
goblets ol pure cold water. Bang’s 
“ m uvh a mu ch <>" even failed him, 
for he had only in his modesty got a 
thimbleful of brandy to quality the 
uKn potfiniti. But. in a twiuk'mg a 
beautiful long-necked bottle of claret 
was planted at each of our right 
hands, and of course we lost no time 
in returning the unlooked for civility 
of the ladies. ( util this moment I 
hud not got a proper glimpse of the 
three viigius of the Sun, who \v(y*o 
seated at table with us. They were 
Very pietty Mooii«li- looking gii Is, us 
lik’e as pease, daik hair, black eyes, 
clear colourless olive complexion, 
and no stays; Jmt young and elastic 
as their figures were, this was no 
disadvantage. They were all three 
dStrsseil in black silk petticoalh, ov cr 
a sort of cambric chemise, with large 
frills hanging down at the bosom, but 
gown, propei ly ho called, they had 
none, their arms being unencumbered 
with any clothing heavier than a 


shoulderstrap. The eldest was a 
fine full young woman of about nine- 
teen ; the serond was more tall and 
stately', hut slighter; aim the young- 
est, was — oh, she was an angel of 
light — such hair, such eyes, and such 
a mouth ; then her neck and bosom — 
“ Oh, my Norah’s gown for nn*, to i ise 
and tail as nature pleases,” when the 
wearer is, as in the present ease she 
was, young and beautiful. They all 
wore a long plain while gauze stiap, 
like a broad ribbon, (lit Lie Jlenfpoint 
said they all wore boat pennants at 
their mast heads, ) l don't know what 
Madam Maradongarcon would call it, 
in their hair, which fell down from 
amongst the braids nearly to their 
heels, and then they replied in their 
magnificent language, when casually 
addressed during dinner, with so 
much nairclv. We, the males of the 
paity, had drank little or nothing, a 
bottle of claret or so a-piece, and a 
dram of brandy, to qinhly a liule, 
vindegiave that we had flirted with 
dining dimici ; when our bmdhnd 
lose, wished in a good afternoon, 
and depaited to his counung-huiise, 
saying he would be back bv daik, 
leaving the caplain and I, and hicml 
Bang, to amuse the ladies the best 
way we could, as the cl**iks had 
taken wing along with their master. 
Don Ricattlo’s depai tui e seemed to 
he the signal for ail hands hieakmg 
loose, and a icgui.ir lumping iimU li 
took place, the giiis piodm ing their 
guitars, and we were all mighty 
frolicsome ami happy, vv lien a couple 
of pntltts 1 1 mil the convent ol l at 
Merced, in their v\ hue ti.mnel gowns, 
black git dies, and shaven downs, 
suddenly entered the hall. We, the 
foreign part of the society, calculated 
on being pulled up hv the < /#///•««, 
but deuce a bit ; on Ine eoututry , the 

young females clustered round them, 
laughing and joking, while the Smo- 
ra i'tunpnnn ptesented them with 
goblets of claret, in vv Inch they diank 
our healths, mini and again, and be- 
fore long they were gamboling uhoul, 
all shaven and shorn, like a couple 
of three-year olds. Bang had a huge 
share of their assiduity, and to see 
him waltzing with a fine active, and 
what I fancy to he a rarity, a clean- 
looking priest, with his ever reeni- 
ring “ mut-lw, mutho was rather 
entertaining. 

The director of the post-office, 
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and a man who was called the “ Cor - 
regidor dr Tobnco literally the 
“ corrector of tobacco,” dropped in 
about this time, and one or two 
ladies, relatives of Mrs Campaua, 
and Don Ricardo, returning soon 
after, we had sweetmeats, and li- 
queurs, and coffee, and chocolate, and 
a game at monte, and maco, ami 
were, in fact, very happy. Ilut the 
happiest day, as well as the most 
miserable, must have an end, and the 
merry party dropped olf, one after 
another, until we. were left all alone 
with our host's family, ftladuma 
soon after took her departure, wish- 
ing us a good night. She had no 
sooner gone, than Bang began to 
shoot out bis horns a bit. “ i say, 
Tom, ask the Don lo Jet us have a 
drop of something hot, will you, a 
tumbler of Imt hmmly and water, 
after the waltzing, eh V 1 don’t see 
the bedroom candles yet.” Nor 
would hr, if we had sat there till 
doomsday. Campaua seemed to 
have understood Bang, tin* brandy 
was immedi.ileh toriheuming, and 
we drew in to die table to enjoy 
oiirsrlw**, Bang waxing talkative. 
“ Now w bat odd names, — why, what 
a strange office it. must, be for bis 
Majesty of Spam to employ at every 
pm l a conn tor of tohano ; that his 
liege Mihjreis tna\ not be imposed 
on, I su |*pos»‘ *- w hat capital ngais 
tins same < to t n tut inu-t lane, eh'” 

I suppose it is sciucely necessary 
to mention, that, iluoughoiit ail tint 
Spauisli Amei lean possessions, to- 
ll. iren is a roval monopoly, and that 
the officer above alluded lo is the 

functionary "ho lias the manage- 
ment of it.. Don KtranRi, hearing 
sommm hing about eigm s, took the bint, 
and immediately pinditrod a straw 
case from lus pocket, and handed it 
to Rang. 

“ Mucho, mucho,” quoth Rang; 
u capital, real Havannah.” 

So now, since ive. had gotten all 
fairly into the clouds, theie was no 
Haying how long we should have re- 
mained in the seventh heaven— much 
would have depended upon the conti- 
nuance, of the supply of brandy — hut 
two female slates presently made 
their appearance, each carrying a 
tjvatrtu 1 believe I have already 
described this easily rigged coucli 
somewhere ; it is a bard wood- frame, 

like what supports the loose top of 


a laundry table, with canvass stretch- 
ed over the top of it, but in such a 
manner that it can he folded up tint, 
and laid against the wall when not 
ill use, while a bed could be imme- 
diately constructed by simply open- 
ing it and stretching the canvass. The 
handmaidens accordingly set to 
woi k to arrange tv o beds, or quatres s 
one on each hide of the table where 
we were sitting, while Rang sat 
eyeing them askance, in a kind of 
woudci meiit as to the object of the 
preparations, which wen? by no 
means new either to the Captain or 
me, who, looking on fhcui«as mat- 
ters of course, continued in dose 
confabulation with Don ilicaido 
duiing the operations. 

“ 1 sav, Tom,” at length quoth 
Bang, “am you to be laid out oil 
one of these outlandish pieces of 
machinery — eh ?” 

“ VV by, l suppose, so ; and comfort- 
able enough beds they ETC, 1 can 
assure you.” 

Don’t, fancy them much, how- 
ever,” said Ibmg; “ lathei flimsy the 
tramewoih.” 

The servants now very unceremo- 
niously, no leave a-Ked, began to 
cle.ir away all fbe glasses and tum- 
blei * on liie table. 

“ Hiiio,” said tlie skipper, casting 
an cmpiinug tiianceat ( am puna, who 
however did not letmn if, but, as a 
manor of coulee nppnienllx, rose, 
and taking a chair to die oilier end 
of the room, ciose by the door of an 
apaitihent which opened fiom it, 
b(‘gau in cold l>lood lo unlace, and 
disltdi thru himseli of all iiis appai e), 
e\ eii unto his shirt. 

This surptised us all a good deal, 
but our wonderment was lost on the 
Don, w ho got up fiom his neat, and 
in his linen garment, w bit b was 

deucedly laconic, made his formal 
l*>w, wished us good-night, and 
presenting ll»e reverse of his medal, 
which was extremely pietin esiyie, 
lie vanished thiou^h the door. By 
this, the ebony ladies had cleared the 
table ot the nysbd, and hat^ capped 
it with a yellow ^leather mattiess, 
with j>illow r 8 of the Hume, both em- 
bossed with large tufts of red silk ; 
on this they placed oil e sheet, and 
leaving a silver apparatus at the bead, 
they disappeared — “ Jim nos Hitches, 
Se.nores — las cam as e&tan listas” 

Bang had been unable to speak 
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from excess of astonishment; but 
flit* skipper and I, finding there was 
no help for it, had followed Campa- 
na’s example, and kept pace with 
him in our peeling, so that by the 
lime he disappeared, we were ready 
to topple into our f/naln-s , which we 
accordingly did, and by this time 
we were both at full length, with 
our heads cased each in one* of Don 
Ricardo’s silk night-caps, contem- 
plating Bang’s appearance, as he sat 
in disconsolate mood in his chair 
at the head of the table, with the fag- 
end of a cigar in the corner of his 

check. ■» 

%i Now, Ban",” said N , “ turn 

in, and let us have a snooze, will 
ye ?” 

B mg did not seem to like it much. 

“ Zounds, N , did you ev er hear 

of a trentleinnn being put to bod on 
a table V Why, it must he a quiz. 
Only fancy me dished out, like a 
great calipee in the shell ! However, 
here goes — But surely this is in sorry 
taste ; we had otirdiorolntc a couple 
of hours ago — capital it was by the 
by— in uilgar Staffordshire china, 
and now they give us silver” 

“ iie decent, Bang,” cut in the 
*kipr<»r, who was by this time moie 
tlnm half n-deep. “ lb* decent, and 
go to bed — that’s a good fellow.” 

“ Ah, well” — Aaron undressed him- 
self, and lay down, and there he was 
l.u.l out, with a caudle on each side 
of his head, his red face surmounted 
by a redder handkerchief tied round 
his head, sticking out aho\V the 
white sheet; and supported by (\ip- 

tii in X and myself, one. oiTcuch 

side. All was now quiet. I got up and 
put out the candles, and as l fell 
asleep, I could hear Aaron laughing 
to hinis'df —*■ dished, and seivcd up, 
deuced like Saint Barts. 1 was in- 
teiuled for a doctor, Torn, you must 
know. 1 hope the Don is not a medi- 
cal amateur; I trust he won’t have 
a tench at me before morning. Bum 
i-ithjict 1 should make. Possibly ho 
may want to practise, cutting for the 
stone — he ! he P* All was silent for 
some time. % 

“ Hillo — -what is that V* said Aaron 
again, as if suddenly aroused from 
his slumbers, — “ I sav, none of your 
fun, N ” ‘ 

A large bat was faffing about, and 
I could hear him occasionally xehir 
near our faces. 


H Oh, a hat— bate bats— ITow the 
skipper snores ! I hope there be no 
resurrection men in St Jago, or I shall 
be stolen away to a certainty befuio 
morning, llow should 1 look ns a 
skeleton in a glass-case, eh Y y 

I heard i»o more, until, it might, be, 
about midnight, when I was aw aken- 
ed, and (lightened out of my wits, 
by Bang rolling off the table on to 
my (/noire, which lie broke in his 
fall, au<l then we both rolled over 
and over on tin* floor. 

“ Murder !” roared Bang. “ 1 am 
bewitched and bedc\illed. Murder! 
a scorpion has dropped fiojn the. 
roof into my mouth, and stung me 
on the 110*0*. Murder! Tom — Tom 

Cringle — Captain — N , my dear 

fellows, awake mid send tor the doc- 
tor. Oli my wig — oh dear — oh 
dear” 

At this uproar T could hear Don 
Ricardo sti iking a light, and present- 
ly he appeared with a candle in his 
hand, inm 4 e than halt naked, with 
I*a Neman peei ing tin oil" ii the hall- 
opened dooi behind him. 

41 Are Mai ut ]>ot \nhuu— V hat is 
tin* mattej t '\Vht*i is el St nor 
J l a,*,?” 

“ Mnv 1 n\ ?»;»/* Ao,” shouted Bang 
from below the table. “ Send lor a 
doctoribus, Setuu Bichat I am 
dead and t'other ihing- • help ! — 

ii»l? 

“ J)ms (,itr / tin / ’’*7/ //,” again eja- 
culated ( nmpann. M W'hni ha* be- 
fallen him v ” addicting the skipper, 
who was by this tinu* on bis head’s 
antipodes in bed, lobbing his eves, 
and in gn nr amazement. 

“ Tell him, my dear N , that a 

scorpion fell from tin* roof, and stung 
me on the nose.” 

“ \\ hat says lie ?” enquirf'd the 
Spuuiai d. 

Poor X ’« intellect was at this 

time none of the dearest, being more 
than half asleep, and not quite so 
sober as a hermit is wont to l>e ; be- 
sides, be must needs speak Spanish, 
of which lie was by no means mas- 
ter, which led to a very comical blun- 
der. . Atacron , in Spanish, means 
scorpion ; and Cayman , an alligator, 
not very similar in sound certainly, 
but the termination being the same, 
he selected in the liuiry the wrong 
phrase. 

44 He says,” replied N in bad 

Spanish, “ that he has swallowed 
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an alligator, or something of that sort, 

sir.** Then a loud yawn. 

“ Swallowed a what W* rejoined 
Cainpnuu, greatly astonished. * 

“ No, no,” snorted the captain 
— 1 11 1 am wrong — Jie says he has been 
*tung by an alligator.” 

Stung by an alligator ! — impos- 
sible.” 

“ Why, then, 1 ' persisted the skip- 
per, “ if he be not stung l>y an alli- 
gator, or if lie lias not really swallow- 
ed one, at all events an alligator lias 
either stung or swallowed him — so 
make the most of it, Don Ricar- 
do” 

“ Why this is absurd, with all sub- 
mission,” continued Cumpaiia; “how 
the deuce could he, swallow an alli- 
gator, or an alligator get into my 
house to annoy him Y' 

“ D — n it,” said N , half tipsy 

and \ery sleepy, “ tlnit’s his look 
out. You are very unreasonable*, Don 
Ricardo ; all that is the affair of friend 
Bang and the alligator ; my purpose 
is solely to convey his meaning yi/i'M- 
fully " — a loud sitoie. 

“ Oh,” said Campana, laughing'’, 
“ I see, l see ; I left your ii iemi sobt e 
mc,sa> (on the tabled but now I see 
lie is sub ) osar 

“ Help, good people, help!” roared 
Bang — " help, or my nose will reach 
from this to the More Castle — 
Help !*’ 

We got him out, and were 1 to 
live a thousand years, which would 
be a tolerably good spell, i don’t 
think 1 could forget his appearance. 
His nose, usually the smallest article 
of the Kind that lever saw, was now 
swollen as huge as my list, and as 
purple as a niulhci i y — the distension 
of the skin, fioin the venomous sling 
of the reptile — tor stung li I'luutlmn 
by a seoi pion — made it seiui-traus- 
paieut, so that it looked like a lai gn 
blub of cm i nut jelly hung on a peg 
in the middle of hi* face, or a gigan- 
tic leech, gorged with blood, giving 
his visage the semblance ot some 
grotesque old-fasliioued dial, with 
a fantastic gnomon. 

“ A poultice — a poultice— a poul- 
tice, good people, or I shall present- 
ly be all nose together,” — and a poul- 
tice was promptly manufactured 
from mashed pumpkin, and he was 
put to bed, with liis face covered up 
with it, as if an Italian aitist had 


been takiifg a .cast of hia beauties in 
plaster of Paris. 

In the application of this said poul- 
tice, however, we had nearly extin- 
guished poor Aaron amongst us, by 
suffocating him outright; for the 
skipper, who was the operating sur- 
geon in the first instance, with rue 
for liis mate, clapped a whole ladle ful 
over his mouth and nose, which, be- 
sides being scalding hot, scaled tlitAe 
orifices effectually, and indeed about 
a couple of tablespoonfuls had ac- 
tually been forced down bis gullet, 
notwithstanding his stiugglcs, and 
exclamations of “-Pump kip— bad — 
softened with castor oil — d — u it, 
skipper, you’ll choke me” — spurt — 
sputter — sputter — “choke me, man.” 

“ Cuidado said Dou Ricardo ; 
“ let me manage” — and he got a small 
tube of wild cane, which he stuck 
into Bang’s mouth, through u hole in 
the poultice cloth, and set a negio 
servant to watch that it did not sink 
into his gullet, as be fell asleep, and 
with instructions to take the poul- 
tice off whenever the pain abated ; 
and there he lay on his back, whist- 
ling through this artificial beak, like 
a sick snipe. 

At length, however, all hands of 
us seemed to have fallen i»sle« p, but 
towards the dawning I was awaken- 
ed by repeated hursts of suppressed 
laughter, and upon looking in tin* 
direction fiom whence the, sound* 
proceeded, 1 was suipii.wd beyond 

all measure to observe IS in a 

corner of the room in his trowsers 
and shirt, squatted like a tailor on 
his hams, with one of the sable dam- 
sels on her knees beside him bolding 
si candle, while his Majesty's Post 
Captain was piling hi* needle in a 
style and with a dexteiity that would 
have charmed our friend Stuhye ex- 
ceedingly, and every now and thm 
pending double over his noil?, and 
swinging his body hack wauls and 
fm wards with the w atei welling £ om 
his eyes, laughing all the. w Idle like 
to chute himself. As for his btonze 
candlestick, I tboygbt she would 
have expired ou the spot, "with her 
w hite teeth glancing like ivoiy, and 
tins tears running down her i becks, 

as she every now and then clapped 
a handkerchief on her mouth to 
smother the uncontrollable uproari- 
oupneHs of her mirth. 
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“ Why, captain, what spree is this V” 

said 1 . 

•* Never you mind, but corne here. 
I say, Mr Cringle, do you mm* him pi- 
ping away then*”— and there lie wan, 
sure enough, still gurgling through 
the wild nine — with his Mark 
guardian, whose province it was to 
have returned the poiiltic,<*$ sound 

a*teep, snoring in the huge chair at 
liW s head, wherein In* had estab- 
lished himself, while the candle at 
his patient’s cheek was dickering in 
the- socket. 

My supet ior was evidently bent on 

wickedness. 

“ Cet up ami put on your trow- 
sers, iiuui.” 

1 did so. 

1 ‘ Now wait a bit till I cooper him 
— Here my dm ling” — to the sable 
virgin, who was now on the tjtd nvr, 
bu>tliug about heic,” said the 
captain, putting out a Ug of Hang’s 
trow sets, 41 lu>id you there, my 
deal — 

She happened to be a native of 
Haiti, and < ompi chended his Kicnrh. 

— “ Now hold you that, Mr ( i in- 
gle.” 

1 look hold of tin* other leg, nit rl 
held it in a lining position, while 

N deliheiuteiy sewed ihcrn both 

U 1 K 

41 Now for the coat sleeves” — 

V c sealed them in a similar man- 
ner. 

“ "so — now for his shirt.” 

We sewed up (lie stem, and then 
the stem, roi,\ tiling it. into an onl- 
bindish-iofikiiig piliow-c: se, and li- 
u si 1 1 y hoih sh«*v»*>; and Just m all, 
we g(»i loo iue hmd-efabs hum the 
semmts, In dint ol persuasion and 
a little fdatn , and clapped one- into 
cadi s tin ting loot. 

V\c then dicsM'd ourselves, and 

when all was icadv, we goUa piece 
ol tape foi a land v aid, and made 011.5 
end last to the handle ol a large 
eiiiTJien water jar, full to thebiim, 
vvluih we placed on Raug’^rilluvv, 
and passed tin* other cud round the 
lie* k ol ;he sleeping negio. 

“ Now get. you .to bed,” said die 
captain to the dingy Tinndrnnjdci), 
“ and stand by to be otf, Mr Cringle.” 

lie stepped 10 Dun Ricardo’s bed- 
room dooi, and tapped loudly. 

“ Hillo J” quoth the Don. On this 
bint, like men springing a mine, the 


last who leave the sap, we sprang 
into the street., when the skipper 
f turned, and taking aim with a largo 
'costard apple which he had armed 
“himself with, (l have formerly de- 
scribed this fruit as resembling a 
russet bag of cold pudding,) he let 
fly. Spin flew* the 'topple — bash 011 
the blackamoors obtuse snout. He 

started back, and in his terror and 
astonishment threw a somersault 
over the hack of his chuir-^gusli 
poured the water— smash fell the 
pipkin — " murder” roared Rang, 
dashing off the poultice cast with 
such liny that it lighted in the street 
— and away we raced at the top of 
our speed. 

\\ i* ran as fast as ouv legs would 
carry us for two bundled raids, and 
then turning, walked deliberately 
home again, as if we bud been out 
taking a walk in the cool morning 
air. 

A* wo approached, we heard the 
yells of a negro, ami Rang high in 
0.1th. 

“ You him k rascal, nothing must 
serve voui turn hut practising your 
John Canoe tn< K- upon a gentleman 

— *pkc that, v ot< villain, as a small 
i erompen-r toi floating me out ol my 
bed — or inthei oil the table,” and 
the Judiciousness of his couch seem- 
ed to come over the w 01 thv fellow 
once mote, and he laughed loud and 
long— “ Poor devil, I hope JLhavc 
not hurt you? heie, (juashi, there’s a 
pistole, go buy a piaster for your 

broken pate.” 

Ry tins we bad returned in front 
of the liou-e, and n- we ascended 
the li otn stair s,\v e again hem d a loud 
racketing within ; but bhn kie’s voice 
was nmv w amine in tin* low, vvlioie- 
in the Spamatd and our h iend ap- 
peared to be the dnnmitn* jot some 

— and sure enough there was Don 
Ricmdo ami Rang at it, tooth and 
mid. 

“ Allow me to assist you,” quoth 
tin* Don. 

44 Oh no— mmho-~ tnncfto” quoth 
Rang*, who was spinning round and 
round in h'ndftiirt on one leg, trying 
to tin 11st bin foot into his Hawsers; 
but tbt* gainirnt was impervious; 
and after emulating Sublet iri a pi- 
rouette, lie sat down in despair. \V e 

appeared — “ Ab, N , glad to see 

you— some evil spii it liau bewitched 
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me, I Relieve— overnight I was stung 
to death by a scorpion — halt* an hour 
ago 1 was deluged by an invisible 
spirit— and just now when I got up, 
mid began to pull on my stockings, 
Lord ! a laud -crab was in the toe 
part, and see how he has scarified 
me” — foiking up his peg — “ 1 then 
tiled my tiowseis,” lie continued in 
n most doleful tone — “and lo! the 
legs are sealed. And look at my 
face. Raw you ever such an unfortu- 
nate ? When shall we return to 
Kingston, eh f I can’t stand this wor£ 
long, 1 assiue you.” 

The timh is that our amigo Aaron 
had gotten an awful flight on his 
firnt awakening alter liis cold bath, 
for he had given the poor black fel- 
low an ugly blow upon the face, be- 
line he had gathered his senses well 
about him, and the next moment 
seeing the blood sti earning fiom his 
nose, and mixing with the custaid- 
like pulp ol the fruit with which his 
bice w as plasteied, he took ii into his 
noddle that he had knocked the 
man’s loams out. However, we 
rii»li!ed tin* worthy fellow the best 
w ay we could, and shortly after- 
wards coflee u a* brought, and Bang 
Jiav inn t'ot liiuocdf -haven and die>»- 
ed, be" .in to I or.; et all his holhei at ions. 
But before we left tliehou-e, Jfu(laina 9 
Dim Ricni do’s beliei-haif, insisted 
on anointing his nose with some 
mixture famous for reptile- bites ; his 
narm at gnod-hi ceding made him sub- 
mit to the application, which was 

lo'iihei luoie noi less than an in- 
fusion of indi&'o and linger, with 
whu-lt the v\ oi ihy iady painted our 
fnemfs face and muzzle in a most 
ludicious iiianiiei — it was hauls and 
lml.\ between him and an ancient 
lintoi.. lleet point at. this moment 
appeared at the door with a letter 
iiom the merchant captains which 
had been sent down to the corvette, 
legal ding the time of sailing, and 
acquainting us when they would be 

ready. While Captain IS was 

perusing if, Bang waspiaciising Spa- 
ni-h at the expense of Don Ricaido, 
whom he had boxed in a corner ; but 
all his Spanish seemed to he scraps 
of schoolboy Latin, and 1 noticed 
that Cumpana had the gieatest diffi- 
culty in Keeping his countenance. 
At length Don Ricaido appioached 
us — “ Gentlemen, 1 have laid out a 

little plan fur the day ; it is niy wife’s 


saint’s-day/and a holiday in the fa- 
mily, so we propose going to a cof- 
fee property of mine about ten miles 
from Santiago, and staying till morn- 
ing — What say you Y 9 

1 chimed in — “ I fear, *sir, that I 
shall be unable to accompany you, 

even if Captain N should be 

good enough to give me leave, as I 
have an errand to do for that un- 
happy young fellow that we spok£ 
about last evening — some trinkets 
which 1 promised to deliver; here 
they are” — and 1 produced the mi- 
niature and ciucifix. 

Campana winced — “ Unpleasant, 
certainly, Lieutenant” said he. 

“ 1 know it will lie so myself, but 
1 have proitttMtl ” — - — 

“ Then lai be it from me to induce 
you to break your pi omise,” said the 
worthy man. “ Aly son,” said he, 
gravely, “ you must have noticed a 
friar draw me aside more than once 
yesterday— he is confessor to Don 
J*icu(fiir Catigifjo's family, and his 
object was to obtain an interview 
with you, for it is known that you 
were active in capiming the unfor- 
tunate men with whom young /Vs 
(frtiro Cnitt/uji >, his only son, was 
Joauued. Oh that poor hoy ! JJad 
you known him, gentlemen, as 1 
knew him, poor, poor h’ederico !” 

u He was an awful villain, how- 
ever, you must allow,” said the cap- 
tain. 

“ Granted in the fullest sense, my 
dear sir,” enjoined Campanil ,* “ but 
we are all frail, ei i ing creatures, and 
be was hardly dealt by. lie is now 
gone' to Ids heavy, heavy account, 
and 1 may as well tell you the poor 
hoy's sad stmy at once. Hail j on 
but seen him in liis prattling infan- 
cy, in bis sunny hot hood ! He was 
the only sun of a rich old father, 
an honest bur worldly man, and of 
a* mo-t peevish, iiascihle temper. 
Pool Pedejico, and his sister i'jun- 
cisca, his only sistei, were el sen 
cruelly ,^sed ; and his orphan con- 
sin, my sweet god-daughter, Maria 
Olivera, their plav mate, wa% if any 
thing, more hai shi} tieated ; for al- 
though his mother was and is a 
most excellent woman, and always 
stood between them ami the old 
man's ill temper, yet at the time 1 
speak of she had returned to Spain, 
where a long period of ill health 

detailed her fur upwards uf three 
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years. Federico by thte lime was 
nineteen years of age, tall, handsome, 
and accomplished, beyond all the 
youth of his rauk and time of life in' 
Cuba: But you have seen him, gen- * 
tie men, in* his extremity, it is true ; 
yet, fallen as he was, 1 mistake if 
you thought him a common man. 
For good, or for evil, my heart told 
me lie would he conspicuous, and I 
tvas, alas the day! too true a pro- 
phet. liis attachment to his cousin, 
who, on the death of her mother, had 
become an inmate of JJon Picador's 
house, had been evident to all but 
the purblind old man for a long time ; 
aud when he did discover it, he im- 
peratively forbade all intercourse 
between them, as, forsooth, he had 
projected a richer match for him, 
and shut Maria up in a corner of his 
large nmiision. Federico, haughty 
ami proud, could not stomach this, 
lie ceased to reside at his father’s 
estate, which had been confided to 
bis management, and began to fre- 
quent the. billiard-table, and monte - 
tables, and taverns, and in a thou- 
sand ways gave, from less to more, 
such unendurable offence, that his 
father at length shut his door against 
him, aud turned him, with twenty 
doubloons in liis pocket, into the 
btreet. 

“ Friends interceded, for the feud 
so on became public, and, amongst 
others, [ essayed to heal it; and with 
the fond, although passionate father, 

I easily succeeded; but how true it 
is, ‘ that evil communicntUii cor- 
rupts good manners !’ I found Fe- 
derico, by this time, linked in -bands 
ot steel with a junto of desperado* s, 
whose calling was any tiling but 
equivocal; and implacable to a de- 
gree, that, knowing him as 1 had 
known him, I had believed impos- 
sible. But, alas, the human heart is 
indeed desperately wicked. I strug- 
gled long with the excellent Father 
Cgrcra fo bring about a reconcilia- 
tion, and thought we. had succeeded, 
asFedeiico was induced to return 
to his father’s .house once more, and 
for many days aud weeks we all 
Haltered ourselves that he bad re- 
formed ; until one morning,' about 
four months ago, he was c\jscovered 
coming out of his cousin’s room 
about the daw mug by bis father, 

. who Immediately charged him with 
.^tedueing his ward. High words en- 


sued. Poor Maria rushed out And 
threw herself at her uncle’s feet. 
The old man, in a transport of fury, 
kicked her on the face rs she lay 
prostrate ; whereupon, God help me, 
be was felled to the earth by his 
own flesh, and bone, and blood — by 
liis abandoned son. The rest is soon 
told ; — lie joined the pirate vessels 
at Puerto Escondido, and, from his 
daring and reckless intrepidity, aoon 
rose to command amongst them, aud 
was proceeding in his infernal ca- 
reer, when the God whom he had so 
fearfully defied at length sent him to 
expiate his crimes on the scaffold.” 

“ But the priest,” said 1, much ex* 
cited — “ he who has twice fastened 
on you, what does he want with 
me 

“ True,” continued Don Ricardo, 
“ he is the very Padre Car a a of 
whom I spoke, and brought a joint 
message from his poor mother, aud 
sister, "anti — and, oh my darling god- 
child, my heart-dear Mai ia” And 

the kind obi man wept bitteily. I 
was much iiiovimJ. 

“ Why, Mr Ci ingle,” said N , 

“ if you /tar c promised to deliver the 
trinkets in prop/ ta persona, there** an 
end, lain leave — nothing doing down 
yonder- — send Tuiltucklc for clothe*. 
Mr Reefpoiut, t>o to the boat and 
send up Tail tackle; so go you nirst 
to these unfortunates, aud we shall 
then start on our cruise to ihc Cof- 
fee Estate with our worthy host.” 

“ Why,” said Campana, “ the, fa- 
mily are in the country; they live, 
about four miles from Santiago, on 
the very road to niv property, and 
we shall call on our way; hut I don’t 
much admire these* interviews — 
there will be a scaur, I fear” 

“ .Not on my part,” said I,* “ but 
calf I niuskt, lor I solemnly piomi* 
Bed”— and presented the miniature 
to Don Ricardo. 

Campana looked at it. It was ex- 
quisitely finished, aud represented a 
most beautiful girl, a ibuk, large- 
eyed, sparkling, Spanish beauty, 
— “ Oh my dear, dear child,” mur- 
mured Don Jlicardo, “ how like this 
was to what you were ; how changed 
you are now from what it is — alas! 
alas ! Hut come, gentlemen, my wife 
is ready, aud my two nieces,” — the 
pretty girls w ho were of our party 
the previous evening — “ and here are 
the norees ” 
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At this moment the little midship- 
man, Master Reefpoint, a great fa- 
vourite of mine by the bye, re-ajf- 
peared, with Tail tackle behind him 
carrying my bundle. I was regu- 
larly caught, as the clothes, on the 
chance of a lark, had been brought 
from the ship, although stowed out 
of sight under the stern-sheets of the 
boat 

“ Here are your clothes, Mr Crin- 
gle,” quoth middy . 

“ Devil confound your civility,” 
internally murmured I. 

The captain twigged, and smiled. 
Upon which little Reefy stole up to 
me-" Lord, Mr Cringle, could you 
but get me leave to go, it would be 
such a” 

^ “ Hold your tongue, boy, bow can 

N— — struck in — <f Master Reef- 
point, 1 see what you are driving at ; 
but how shall the Firebrand be taken 
care of when you are away, eh ? be- 
sides, you have no clothes, and we 
shall be away a couple of days most 
probably.” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, I have clothes; I 
have a hair-brush, and a tooth-brush, 
and two shirt-collars, in my waist- 
coat pocket.” 

“ Very well, can we venture to 
lumber our kind friends with this 
giant, Mr Cringle, and can we really 
leave the ship without him Little 
Reefy was now all alive. “ Tail- 
tackle, go on board— say we shall be 
back to dinner the day after to-mor- 
row,” said the captain. 

We now made ready for the start, 
and certainly the cavalcade was ra- 
ther a remarkable one. First, there 
was an old lumbering family vo- 
lante . a sort of gig, with four posts 
or uprights supporting a canopy 
covered with leather, and with a 
high dash-iron or splash-board in 
front. There were curtains depend- 
ing from this canopy, which on oc- 
casion could le let down, so as to 
cover in the sides and front. The 
whole was of the most clumsy work- 
manship that can be imagined, hung 
by un tan nod leather straps in a 
square wooden frame, from the front 
ot which again protruded two shafts, 
straight as Corinthian pillars, and 
equally substantial, embracing an 
uncommon fine mule, one of the 
largest and handsomest of the spe- 
cies which I had seen. The harness- 
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ing partook of the same kind of un- 
wieldy strength and solidity, and was 
richly embossed with silver and dirt. 
Astride on this mulo sat a household 
negro, with a huge thong of bullock’s 
hide in one hand, and thte reins in 
the other. In this voiture were en- 
sconced La Scnora Campana, a port- 
ly concern, as already mentioned, 
her two bright black-eyed laiighfbg t 
nieces, and Master Reefpoint, invi- 
sible, as be lay smothered amongst 
the ladies, all to his little glazed 
cocked hat,nvho was jabbering away 
in a most unintelligible fashion, so 
far as the young ladies, and eke the 
old one, were concerned. However, 
they appeared all mightily tickled by 
little Reefy, either mentally or phy- 
sically, for off they trundled, laugh- 
ing and .shir liny loud above the noise 
and creaking of the volatile. Then 
came three small, ambling, stoulish, 
long-tailed ponies, the biggest not 
above fourteen hands high ; these . 
were the barbs intended for mine 
host, the skipper, and myself, capa- 
risoned with high demipique old- 
fashioned Spanish saddles, mounted 
with silver stirrups, and clumsy 
bridles, with a ton of rusty iron in 
each poor brute’s mouth for a bit, 
and curbs like a piece of our chain- 
cable, all very rich, and, as before 
mentioned with regard to the v w- 
lante, far from clean. Their pace 
was a fast run, a compound of walk, 
trot, and canter, or rather of a trot 
and a canter, the latter broken down, 
and frittered away through the in- 
strumentality of a ferocious Mame- 
luke hit, but as easy as an arm- 
chair ; and this was, 1 speak it feel- 
ingly, a great convenience, as h 
sailor is not a centaur, not altogether 
of a piece with his horse, as it 

were; yet both Captain N and 

ipyself were rather goodish horse- 
men for nauticals, "although ra- 
ther apt to go over the bows qpou 
broaching too suddenly. Don Ri- 
cardo’s costume would have been 
thought a little out^of the way in 
Leicestershire; most peoplb put on 
their boots “ when they do a riding 
go,”1iUt he chose to mount in shoe's 
and white cotton stockings, and white 
jean small clothes, with a flowing 
yellow-striped gingham coat, the 
skirts of which fluttered in the breeze 
behind him, bis withered face shaded 
by a huge Panama hat, and with 
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enormous silver spurs on l»is lieels, 
with rowels two inches in diameter. 

Away lumbered the volante , and 
away we pranced after it. For the 
first two miles the scenery was 
tame enough ; but after that, the two 
gently swelling eminences on each 
bide of the road rose abruptly in- 
to rugged mountains; and the dell 
between them, which had hitherto 
been verdant with waving guinea 
grass, became covered with large 
trees, under the dark shade of which 
we lost sight of the sun, and the con- 
trast ma\)e every thing around ijs 
for a time undistinguislmhle. Tho 
hi<rh-road continued for two miles 
further, only broken hya small clear- 
ed patch now and then, where the 
sharp spiked limestone rocks shot up 
like minarets, and the trunks of the 
felled trees stood out amongst the 
rotten earth in the crevices, from 
which, however, sprung yarns and 
cocoas, and peas of all kind*, and 
granadillos, and a profusion of herbs 
and roots, with the greatest lu.vuii- 
ance. 

At length we came suddenly upon 
a cleared space; a most beautiful 
spot of ground, where, in flic centre 
of a green plot of velvet grass, in- 
tersected with numberless small 
walks, gnu filed from a neighbouring 
runlet, stood a large one-story 
wooden building, built in the form 
of a square, with a court- yard in the 
mitre. From the moistness of the 
atmosphere, the outside of the* wea- 
ther-hoarding had a green damp ap- 
pearance, and so far as the house 
itself was concerned, there was an 
appearance of great discomfort. A 
large open balcony ran round the 
whole house on the outside ; and 
fronting us there was a clumsy 
wooden porch supported on pillars, 
with* the open door yawning be- 
hind it. 

TJic hills on both sides were clear- 
ed, and planted with most luxuriant 
cotfe e-bus!»es,and provision grounds, 
while the hoiise,was shaded by seve- 
ral splendid star-apple and kennip 
trees, and there was a border of rich 
flowering shrubs surrounding it on 
all Hides. The band of woman had 
been there ! 

A few half-naked negroes were 
lounging about, and on bearing our 
roach they immediately came up, 
stared wildly at us. “ All frejh 


from the ship, these,** quotli Bang.— 
“ Can’t be,” said N — — Try and 
see.” I spoke some of the common- 
est Spanish expressions to them, but 
they neither understood them, nor 
could they answer me. Large (locks 
of cattle were grazing on the bkirts of 
the wood, aud about cine hundred 
mules were scrambling and picking 
their food in a rocky river-course 
which bisected the valley. 

The bills, tree-covered, rose around 
this solitary residence in all direc- 
tions, as if it had been situated in 
the bottom of a punch-bowl; while a 
small waterfall, about thirty feet high, 
fell so near one of the corners of the 
building, that when the wind set that 
way, as I afterwards found, the spray 
moistened my hair through the open 
window in my sleeping apartment. 
We proceeded to the door, and dis- 
mounted, following the example of 
our host, and proceeded to help the 
gentlewomen to alight from the eo- 
fantr. When we were all accounted 
for in the porch, Don Ricardo began 
to shout, “ t'natfa. Cnatfas, urn 
art/ — Punltins, vrn am!" The rail 
w;h for some time unattended to; at 
length two tall, good-look mg, derent- 
1) -dressed negroes made their ap- 
pearance, and took charge* of our 
b/stias and carriage ; but all this time 
there was no appearance of any liv ing 
creature belonging to the family. 

The dark hall into which the porch 
opened was paved with the usual 
diamond-shaped bricks or tiles, and 
was not ceiled, the rafters of the 
roof being exposed ; there was little 
or no furniture in it, that we could 
set*, except a clumsy table in the 
centre of the room, and one or two of 
the h athern-backed reclining chairs, 
such as Whittle used to patronise. 

Several doors opened from this com- 
fortless saloon, which was innocent 
of paint, into other apartments, one 
of which was ajar. 

“ list ratio ” murmured Don Ricar- 
do, “ mui r&trunu /” 

“ Coolish reception this, Tom,** 
quoth Aaron Bang. 

“ Deuredly so,” said the skipper. 
But Campana, hooking his little fat 
wife under his arm, while we did 
the agreeable to the nieces, now ad- 
dressed himself to enter, with the 
constant preliminary ejaculation of 
all well-bred Spaniards in crossing 
a friend’s threshold, "Ave Maria pu« 
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risima , when we were checked by 
a loud tearing fit of coughing, which 
seemed almost to suffocate the pa-, 
tieut, and female voices were now r 
heard from the room beyond, in great 
alarm. 

Opening into the hall, presently a 
little anatomy of a man presented 
himself at the door of the apartment, 
wringing his hands, and apparently 
in great, misery. Campana and his 
wife, witli all the alaciity of kind- 
hearted people, immediately went up 
to him, and said something to him, 
which I did not overhear, hut the poor 
creature, to whom they spoke ap- 
peared quite bewildered. “ What is 
it, Don Picador Sr” at length we could 
hear Campana say, “ What is it ? Is it 
my poor dear Maria who is worse, 
oi what/r — speak mau — may my wife 
cuter ?” 

“ Si, si — yes, yea,” said the afflict- 
ed Don Picador — “yes, yes, let her 
go in — semi — lor 1 am unable to 
think or act — send one of my people 
back post to Santiago tor the doctor 
—haste, haste, tinny re, hcvfia unity rt 
pm In liorcuT 

“ flood (bid, why did von not s? iy 
so before?” rejoined ( 'nmparta. 

Here his wile called loudly to her 
husband, “ llicnrdo , Ricardo, par 
nnnn dr su alma — muuda jmr id ntt:- 
dim — she ha*- burst a bloodvessel, 
Maria i*. dying !” 

'• Let rue mount myself; 1 will go 
myself/’ — And the excellent man 
pushed for the door, \\ hen the poor 
heart-broken Don Picador clung to 
his knees. 

“ No, no, don’t leave me. Send 

some one else” 

“ 'Fake care man, let me go”— 

N — ~ — and l volunteered in a 
breath — “ No, no, I will go myself,” 
continued Don Ricardo; “ let go, man 
— God lielji me, the old creature is 
cia/ed, rl vie jo no ver/r 

“ Here, here, .help, Don Ricardo 1” 
cried his wife. 

Off’ started N for the doctor, 

and into the room rushed Don Pi- 
cador and Campana, and, from the 
sounds in the sick-chamber, all was 
bustle and contusion; at length the 
former appeared to be endea\ curing 
to lift the poor sufferer, so ns to en- 
able her to sit up in bed; in the mean- 
time her coughing had gradually 
abated into alow suffocating convul- 
sive gasp. 


“ So, so, lift her up, man,” we 
could hear Campana say; “ lift her 
up— quick— or she will be suffoca- 
ted.” 

At length, in a moment, of great 
irritation, excited on the one hand by 
his intense interest in the poor suf- 
fering girl, and anger at the peevish, 
helpless Don Picador, Don Ricardo, 
to our unutterable surprise, rapped 
out, in tjudr broad Scotch, as he 
brushed away Senor (’amrrejo from 
the bedside with a violence that spun 
him out of the door — ■“ God— the uuld 
dotted dr cud < is as fusstonlcss as a 
tiockui .” 

My jaw dropped — 1 was tliutider- 
Rtiuc.k — Bang’s eye met mine— 
“ Murder,” quoth Bang, so soon as 
his astonishment let him collect 
breath enough, “and here 1 low e been, 
for two whole days practising Spa- 
nish, to my great improvement no 
doubt, upon a Scotchman — how edi- 
fied hr. must have been !” 

“But the doc hen, man,” said 1 — 
“ fus.sionh'ss as a dodo n — how classic l 
what an exclamation to proceed from 
the mouth of a solemn Don!” 

“ No gibes regai ding the docken,” 
promptly chimed in Hang; “it is a 
highly respectable vegetable, let me 
tell you, and useful on occasion, 
which is more.” 

The noise in the room ceased, and 
presently ( ainpami joined u<. “ We 
must pioceed,” said lie, “it will ne- 
ver doctor you to deliver the jewels 
now, Mr Ci ingle; she is too much 
excity d already, even from seeing 
me.” 

But it was more easy to determine 
on proceeding than to put it in exe- 
cution, for u hca\y cloud that had 
been overhanging Lhe small valley 
the whole morning, had by this time 
spread out and covered the eiftiro 
fire of nature like a sable pall ; the 
birds of”the air tle.w low, and seemed 
to be peifectly gorged with the su- 
perabundance of flies, which were 
thickly betaking themselves for shel- 
ter under the evergreen leaves of the 
bushes. All the Avinged creation, 
great void small, were fast betaking 
themselves to the shelter of the leaves 
and branches of the trees. The cat- 
tle were speeding to the hollows un- 
der the impending rocks ; negroes, 
men, women, and children, were 
hurrying with their hoes on their 
shoulders past the windows to their 
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huts. Several large blood-hounds 
had ventured into the hall, and were 
crouching with a low whine at our 
feet. The large carrion crows were 
the only living things which seemed 
to brave the approaching chubasco , 
and were soaring high up in the hea- 
vens, appearing to touch the black 
agitated fringe of the lowering th un- 
der clouds. All other kinds of wing- 
ed creatures, parrots, ami pigeons, 
and cranes, had vanished by this 
time under the thickest trees, and 
into the deepest coverts, and the 
wild-dudks were shooting past in 
long lines, piercing the thick air with 
outstretched neck and clanging wing. 

Suddenly the wind fell, and the 
Bound of the waterfall increased, and 
grew rough and loud, and the unde- 
finable rushing noise that precedes 
a heavy full of rain in the tropics, 
the voice of the wilderness, moaned 
through the high woods, until at 
length the clouds sank upon the val- 
ley in boiling mists, j oiling halfway 
down the surrounding hills ; and the 
water of the stream, whoso scanty 
rill but an instant before hissed over 
the precipice in a small transput cut 
ribbon ot clear glass-green, spiiu- 
hled with white foam, and then 
threaded its way round the large 
rocks in its capacious channel, like a 
silver cel twisting through a desert, 
now changed in a moment to a dark 
turgid chocolate colour; and even as 
wo stood and looked, lo ! a column 
of water from the. mountains, pitch- 
ed in thunder over the face of the 
precipice, making the earth trehible, 
and driving up from the rugged face 
of the everlasting rocks in smoke, 
and forcing the air into eddies and 
sudden blasts, which tossed the brun- 
ches of the trees that oveihung it, as 
they were dimly seen through clouds 
of drizzle, as if they had been shaki n 
by a tempest, although there was not 
a 'breath stirring elsewhere out of 
heaven; while little wavering spiral 
wreaths of mist rose up thick from 
the. surface -of the, boiling pool at the 
bottom of the cataract, like miniature 
water-spouts, until they were disper- 
sed by the agitation of the air above. 

At length the swollen torrent roll- 
ed roaring down ihe narrow valley, 
filling the whole water-course, about 
fifty yards wide, and advancing with a 
solid front a fathom high — a fathom 
deep does not convey the idea—like 


a stream of lava, or as one may con- 
ceive of the Red Sea, when, at the 
ptretching forth of the hand of the 
prophet of the Lord, its mighty wa- 
ters rolled back and stood heaped 
up as a wall to the host of Israel. 

The channel of the stream, which 
but a minute before I could have 
leaped across, was the next iustant 
filled, and utterly impassable. 

“ You can’t possibly move,” said 
Don Picador; “you can neither go 
on nor retreat; you must stay until 
the river subsides.” And the rain 
now began pattering in large drops, 
like scattering shots preceding an 
engagement, on the wooden shingles 
with which the house was roofed, gra- 
dually increasing to a loud rushing 
noise, which, as the rooms were not 
ceiled, prevented a word being heard. 

Don Ricardo began to fret and 
fidget most awfully,-— 14 beginning of 
the sen son — why, we may not get 
away for a week, and nil the ships 
will be kept back in their loading.” 

All this time, the poor sufierei's 
tearing cough was heard in the lulls 
of the rain ; hut it gradually became 
and Jess fevere, and the lady of 
the house, and Seitora Cnmpana, and 
l)tm Picador’s daughter, at length 
slid into the room on tiptoe, leaving 
one of Don Ricardo’s nieces in the 
room with the sick person. 

“She is asleep — Hush.” The 
weather continued as had as ever, 
and we passed a very comfortless 
forenoon of it, Picador, Campana, 
and myself, perambulating the large 
dnik hall, while tin; ladies were clus- 
tered together in a coiner with their 
work. At length the weather cleared, 
and 1 could get a glimpse of mine 
hostess and her fair daughter. The 
former was a very handsome woman, 
about forty ; she was tall, and finely 
formed ; heramplefigure setofl’by the 
very simple, yet,to my taste, very ele- 
gant dress formerly described : it was 
neither more nor less than the plain 
black silk petticoat over a chemise, 
made full at the bosom, with a great 
quantity of lace frills; her dark glossy 
hair was gathered on the crown of 
her head in one long braid, twisted 
round and round, and rising up like 
a small turret. Over all site wore a 
loose shawl of yellow silk crape. Rut 
the daughter, I never shall forget 
her. Tall and full, and magnificently 
shaped— every motion was instinct 
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with grace. Her beautiful black hair 
hung n yard down her back, long and 
glossy, in fhree distinct braids, while 
it was shaded Madonna-like off ln?r 
high and commanding forehead ; lnr 
eyebrows — to use little Reefy’s 
simile — looked as if cut out of a 
mouse’s skin; and her eyes them- 
selves, large, dark, and soft, yet bril- 
liant and sparkling at the same time, 
however contradictory this may read ; 
her nose was stiaight, and her cheeks 
firm and oval, and her mouth, her 
full lips, her ivory teeth, her neck 
and bosom, were perfect, the latter 
if any thing giving promise of too 
matronly a womanhood; hut at the 
time I saw her, nothing could have 
been more beautiful; and, above, all, 
there was an inexpressible charm in 
the clear transparent darkness of 
her colourless skin, into winch yon 
thought you could look ; her shoul- 
ders, and the upper part of her arms, 
were peculiarly beautiful. Nothing 
is so exquisitely lovely as the upper 
part of a beautiful woman’s arm, and 
yet we have lived to see this admi- 
rable feature shioudcd and lo*t in 
those abominable (rigors. — Why won’t 
you, Master Kit North, lend a band, 
and originate a crusade against inou* 
vile appendages ? I will lead into ac- 
tion if you like, — “ Woe unto the 
women that sew' pillows to all arm- 
holes, ^ Ezekiel, xiii. 18. May I ven- 
ture on such a quotation in such a 
place " — She was extremely like her 
hi other; and her fine face was over- 
spread with the pale cast of thought 
— a settled melancholy, like the sha- 
dow of a cloud in a calm day on a 
summer landscape, mantled over her 
line features; and although sin* mo- 
ved with the air of a piincess, and 
was possessed of that natural polite- 
ness which far surpasses all artificial 
polish, yet the lieav iness of her heart 
was apparent in every motion, as 
well as in all she said. 

Many people labour under nil un- 
accountable delusion, imagining, m 
their hallucination, that a French- 
woman, for instance, or even an Eng- 
lishwoman — nay, some in their mad- 
ness have been heard to say that a 
Scotchwoman — has been known to 
walk. Egregious errors all ! An 
Irishwoman of the true Milesian de- 
scent can walk a step or two some- 
times, but all other women, fair or 
brown, short or tall, stout or thin, 


only stump, shuffle, jig, or ambte^— 

none but a Spaniard can tcalL 

Once or twice she tried to enter 
into conversation with me on indif- 
ferent subjects; but there was a con- 
stant tendency to approach (against 
her own pre-arranged •determina- 
tion) the one, all-absorbing oue, the 
fate of her poor brother. “Oh, had 
you but known him, Mr Cringle 
— had you but known him in his boy- 
hood, before bad company bad cor-* 
rupted him I” exclaimed she, after 
having asked me if he. died penitent., 
and she turned away and wept. 
u Francisco” said a low hoarse fe- 
male voice from the other room ; 
“ Ft and sen, ven aca , mi quirida her- 
man a The sweet girl rose, and 
sped across the floor with the grace 

of Taglioni, (oh the legs tagfivnis ! 
as poor dear Bang would have ven- 
tured to have said, if he had bccu 
extant, until now,) and presently re- 
turned, and whispered something to 
her mother, who rose and drew Don 
Picador aside. The waspish old 
man shook himself clear of his wife, 
as he said, with indecent asperity — 

“No, no, she will but make a fool 
of herself.” 

' ilis wife drew herself up, — 

“ She never made a fool of herself, 
Doii Picador, but once; and God for- 
give those who were the cause of it. 
It is not kind of you, it is not kind.” 

“ Well, well,” rejoined the queru- 
lous old man, “ do as you will, do as 
you will,— Always crossing me, al- 
ways crossing.” 

Ilis wife took no farther notice, 
bibi stepped across the room to me, — 
“Our poor dying Maria knows you 
are here; and probably you are not 
aware that he wrote to her after his” 
— her voice quavered — “ after his 
condemnation, the night before lie 
suffered, that you w ere the only one 
who shewed him kindness; Hud she 
has also read the newspapers giving 
an account of the. trial. She wishes 
to see. you — will you pleasure her? 
Yet it will be too agitating. Senora 
Campana has imqje. her acquainted 
that you are the bearef of some 
trinkets belonging to him, from which 
sh(5 infers you witnessed his last mo- 
ments, as one of them, she was told, 
was her picture, poor dear girl ; and 
she knew./W must have grown to his 
heart till the last . But it will be too 
agitating. I will try and dissuade her 
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from the interview until the Doctor 
comes, at all events.” 

The worthy lady stepped again into 
Maria’s apartment, and I could not 
avoid hearing what passed. 

“ My dear Maria, Mr Cringle lias 
no objection to wait on von ; but after 
your severe attack this morning, 1 
don’t think it will be wise. Delay it 
uutil Dr Bergara comes, at any rate — 

until the evening, Maria.” 

“Mother,” she said, iii a weak, plain- 
tive voice, although husky from the 
phlegm which was fast coagulating in 
her throat — “Mother, 1 already ha\e 
ceased to lie of this world ; 1 aui dy- 
ing, dearest mother, fast dying; ami 
oh, thou All-good and All-merciful 
lteing, against whom t have fearfully 
binned, would that the last struggle 
were now o’er, and that my weary spi- 
rit w ere released, and my shame hid- 
den in the silent tom^, and my suffer- 
ings and very name lorgotteii !” She 
paused and gasped for breath ; I 
thought it was all over with her ; 
but she rallied again and proceeded 
— “ Time is rapidly ebbing from me, 
dearest mother, tor mother 1 must 
call you, more than a mother haw; 
you been to me — and the ocean of 
eternity is opening to my \ iew. If I 
am to see him at all, 1 must see him 
now; I shall he more agitated by 
the expectation of the interview than 
by seeing him at once. Oh! let me 
see him now, let me look on one who 
witnessed h is last moments/’ 

I could see Setiora (angrejo where 
she stood. She crossed her bauds 
ou her bosom, and looked up to- 
wards heaven, and then turned 
mom nfullv towards me, and beckon- 
ed me to approach. I entered the 
small room, which had been fitted up 
by the poor girl with some taste; the 
furniture was better than any l had 
been in a Spanish house before, and 
there was a mat on the floor, and 
some exquisite miniatures and small 
landscapes on the walls. It was her 
boudoir, opening apparently into a 
bedmoin beyond. It was lighted hy 
a large open ungtazed window, with 
a row of wooden balustrades beyond, 
forming part of a small balcony. A 
Carmelite liisir, a venerable old inan, 
with the hot tear** last falling from 
his old eyes over his wrinkled cheeks, 
whom I afterwards found to be the 
excellent Padre Cumre^ai in a large 
chair by the bedside, with a silver 


cup in bis hand, beside which lav a 
large crucifix of the same metal ; be 
had just administered extreme unc- 
tion,' and the viaticum , he fondly 
hoped, would prove a passport For 
his dear child to another and a better 
world. As I entered he rose, held 
out his hand to me, and moved round 
to the bottom of the bed. 

The shutters had been opened, and, 
with a suddenness which no one can 
comprehend who has not lived in 
these climates, the sun now shone 
brightly on the flowers and gulden 
plants which grew in a range of pots 
on the balcony, and lighted up the 
pale, face of a lovely girl, lovely 
even in the jaws of death, as sin* lay 
with her face towards the light, sup- 
ported in a reclining position on 
cushions, on a red morocco mattress, 
laid on a sort of frame or bed. 

“ Light was liiT form, and ihnkly delimit; 
Tlmt brow, whereon her native sun hud 
sat, 

Hut had not mscr'd” 

Sin* was tall, so far a-* I could judge, 
bur oh, how attenuated ! Her lower 
limbs absolutely made no impression 
ou t|ie mattress, to which her frame 
appeared to ding, giving a ghastly 
c:oiispicuoii*«ness to the u dcuiatoiis 
swelling of her feet, and to her per- 
son, for, alas ! she was in a way to 
have become n mother — 

“ The offspring of ht» wayward youth, 
When he lit* fiay'd lh.mcu’i* tri'Mi ; 

The in did whow tolly could confide 
In hhn t who made her nor hi* bride.' 1 

ller hand grasping her pocket-hand- 
kerchief, dmirhed, alas, with blood, 
hung over the side of the bed, thin 
and pale, with her long taper fingers 
as transparent as if they had keen 
fresh cut alabaster, with the blue 
veins winding through her wrists, 
and her bosom wasted aud shrunk, 
and her neck no thicker than her 
arm, with the pulsation* of the large 
arteries as plain and hvidcnl as if 
the skin had been a film, and her 
beautiful features, although now 
sharpened by the near approaching 
death agony, her lovely mouth, her 
straight nose, her arched eyebrows, 

black, like penciled jet lines, and 
her small ears, and oh, who can de- 
scribe her rich black raven hair, 
lying combed out, aud spread all 
over the bed and pillow ? She was 
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dressed in a long loose gown of white 
crape; it looked like a winding-sheet; 
but- the fire of her eyes — I have pur- 
posely not ventured to describe them 
— the unearthly brilliancy of her 
large, full, swimming eye ! 

When I entered, 1 bowed, and re- 
mained standing near the door. She 
said something, but in so low a voice 
that I could not catch the words; 
and when 1 stepped nearer, on pur- 
pose to hear more distinctly, all at 
once the blood mantled in her cheeks 
and forehead and throat, like the last 
gleam of the setting sun ; but it faded 
as rapidly, and once moie she lay 
pale as her smock — 

Yi?t nor Mich blush, as mounts when 
health would show 

All the heart's hue in that delightful glow; 
Hut ’twas a heetic tint ot secief ear**, 
That loi a lmrnmg moment level M lime; 
Ami l lie wild sparkle of her t*)e seem’d 
caught 

From high, and lighten'd with electric 
thought ; 

Though its black orb these long low 
lashes fi mge 

Uud temper’d with a melancholy tinge.” 

Her voice was becoming niori and 
more weak, she said, so she must be 
prom pt. “ You have mhiic ti inkets for 
me, Mr Cringle r” J presented them. 
She kissed the crucifix fervently, ami 
then looked mournfnll) on her own 
miniature. u This was thought like 
o/fff, Mr Ci ingle. — Are the news- 
paper accounts of his trial correct r° 
she next asked. I answered, that 
in the main facts they were. “ And 
do you believe in the commission of 
nil these alleged atrocities by him r° 
I remained silent. “ Yes, they art 1 
but too true. Hush, hush, 1 ’ said she, 
— “ mok there. 0 

1 did as she requested. There, 
glancing blight in the sunshine, a 
most beautiful butterfly fluttered in 
the air, in the very middle of the 
open window. When we first saw 
it, it was tinting gaily and happily 
amongst the plants and flowers that 
were blooming in the balcony, but 
it gradually became more and more 
slow on the wing, and at- last poised 
itself so unusually steadily for an 
insect of its class, that even had 
Maria not apokeu, it would have at- 
tracted my attention. Below it, oil 
the window sill, near the wall, with 
head erect, and its little basilisk eyes 


upturned towards the lovely fly, 
crouched a camelion lizard, its beau- 
tiful body, when I first looked at it, 
was a bright sea-green. It moved 
into the sunshine, a little away from 
the shade of the laurel bysli, which 
grew on the side it first appeared 
on, and suddenly the back became 
transparent amber, the legs and belly 
continuing green. From its breast 
under the chin, it every now and • 
then shot out a semicircular film 
of a bright scarlet colour, like a leaf 
of a tulip, stretched vertically, or 
the pectoral fin of a fish. 

This was evidently a decoy, and 
the poor fly was gradually drawn 
down towards it, either under the 
impression of its being in reality a 
flower, or impelled by some impulse 
which it could not resist. It gra- 
dually fluttered nearer and more 
near, the reptile remaining all the 
while steady as a stone, until it made 
a sudden spring, and in the next mo- 
ment the small meally wings were 
quivering on each side of the ca- 
inelion’s tiny jaws. While in the act 
of gorging its prey, a little fork, like a 
wire, was projected from the oppo- 
site corner of the window ; presently 
a sum 11 round black snout, with a 
pair of little fiery blasting eyes, ap- 
peared, and a thin black neck, glan- 
cing in the sun. The lizard saw it. 

1 could fancy it trembled. Its body 
became of a dark blue, then ashy 
pale ; the imitation of the flower, the 
gaudy fin was withdrawn, it appear- 
ed to shrink hack as far as it could, 
but it. was nailed or fascinated ttrthe 
window sill, for its feet did not move. 
The head of the snake approached, 
with its long forked tongue shooting 
out, and shortening, and with a low 
hissing noise. By this time about 
two feet of its body was visible, 
lying with its white belly wi the 
nvoodou beam, moving forward with 
a small horizontal wavy motion, the 
head .and six inches of the nook be- 
ing a little raised. I shrunk back 
from the serpent, but no one else 
seemed to have arty dread of it; in- 
deed, I afterwards learned, that this 
kind being good mousers, and other- 
wise quite harmless, were, if any 
thing, encouraged about houses in 
the country. I looked again ; its 
open mouth was now within an inch 
of the lizard, which by thin time 
denied utterly paralyBed and mo- 
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tionless ; the next instant its head 
was drawn into the snake’s mouth, 
and gradually the whole body disap- 
peared, as the reptile gorged it, and 
Icould perceive from the lump which 
gradually moved down the snake’s 
neck, that ‘it had been sucked into 
its stomach. Involuntarily 1 raised 
my hand, when the whole suddenly 
disappeared. 

I'turned, I could scarcely tell why, 
to look at the dying girl, A transient 
flush had again lit up her pale wasted 
face. She was evidently greatly ex- 
cited. “ Can you read me that rid- 
dle, Mr Cringle? Does no analogy 
present itself to you between what 
you have seen, between the myste- 
rious power possessed by these sub- 
tile reptiles, and— Look-look again.” 

A large and still more lovely but- 
terfly suddenly rose fioin beneath 
where the snake had vanished, all 
glilteiing in the dazzling sunshine, 
and after fluttering for a moment, 
floated steadily up" into the air, and 
disappeared in the blue sky. My 
eye followed it as long as it was 
visible, and when it once more de- 
clined to where we had seen the 
snake, I saw a most splendid dragon- 
fly, about three inches long, like a 
golden bodkin, with its gauze-like 
wings, moving so quickly, as it hung 
steadily poised in midair, like a hawk 
preparing to stoop, that the body 
seemed to be surrounded by silver 
tissue, or a bright halo, while it glan- 
ced in the sunbeam. 

“ Can you not read it yet, Mr Crin- 
gW can you not read iny story in the 
fate of the. first beautiful fly, and the 
miserable end of my Federico, in 
that of the lizard? And oh, may the 
last appearance of that eihcrial thing, 
which but now rose, and melted into 


the lovely sky, be a true type of what 
I shall be. But that poor insect, that 
remains there suspended between 
heaven and earth, shall I say hell, 
w'hat am 1 to think of it V” 

The dragon-fly was still there. 
She continued — ** In purgatorio, ah 
Dios , tu r/uedas en purgatorial as if 
the llv had represented the unhappy 
young pirate’s soul in limbo. Oh, 
let no one smile at the quaintness of 
the dying fancy of the poor heart- 
crushed girl. The weather began to 
lower again, tbe wind came past us 
inoaniugly— the sun was obscured — 
large drops of rain fell heavily into 
the room— a sudden dazzling flash 
of lightning took place, ami the d ra- 
yon- fly was no longer there. A long 
low wild cry was heard. I started, 
and my flesh creeped. The cry was 
repeated. 4i Es el — El mi mho, y 
n in gun otra, me vewja Eedetieo , me 
vengit, mi t fuerido ,” shrieked poor 
Maiia, with a supernatural energy, 
and with such piercing distinctness 
that it was heard shrill even above 
tbe rolling thunder. 

I turned to look at Maiia— another 
flash. It glanced on the crucitix 
which the old piiest had elevated at 
the foot of the bed, full in her view. 
It vwis ueaier, the thunder wjrs loud- 
er. “ Is that the rain- drops that are 
falling heavily on the floor through 
the onen window Oh, (Hod ! Oh, 
( *od ! it ih her warm heart's-bloud, 
w liicli was bubbling from her mouth 
like a crimson fountain. Her pale 
lingers weie clasped on her bosom in 
the attitude of prayer — a gentle qui- 
ver other frame— and the poor luo- 
ken-hearted gii), and her unborn 
babe, u sleeped the sleep that knows 
no waking.” 
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THK tKEXCII REVOLUTION OF 1830.* 


Those wlio arc conscious of a good 
cause, and of the support, of histori- 
cal facts, should never despair of ma- 
king truth triuii)])h, even under cir- 
cumstances the most adverse and 
apparently hopeless.. When we be- 
gan to treat of the French Revolu- 
tion two years ago, never did a reso- 
lute journal attempt to stem a more 
vehement torrent of public, opinion. 
It was almost like striving in the 
days of Peter the Hermit agaiust the 
passion for the Crusades. The pub- 
lic mind bad been so artfully pre- 
pared by the incessant abuse of the 
revolutionary press in France and 
England for years before, against 
Charles X. and the Polignac Admi- 
nistration, to receive the worst im- 
pressions concernimr them ; they 
were so completely deceived by the 
same channels as to the r*al nature 
of the Parisian revolt, the objects to 
which it was directed, and the con- 
sequences with which it was at- 
tended, that it was all but hopeless 
to resist the torrent. Hut ue knew 
that our case was rested on histori- 
cal facts ; and, therefore, though not 
possessed of any information con- 
ceruim? it, but what we derived from 
the public journals, and shared with 
the rest of our countrymen, we did 
not- scruple to make the attempt. 

We hud looked into the old Al- 
manack, and we did not find it there 
recorded, lhat constitutions cast oil’ 
like a medal at a single stroke, were* 
of loug duration; we did not find 
that the overthrow of government by 
explosions of the populace in great 
cities had been found to be instru- 
mental in iuci easing the happiness 
or tranquillity of mankind ; we did 
not know of many examples of in- , 
dustry thriving during the reign of 
the multitude, or expenditure increa- 
sing by the rifatruction of confidence, 
or credit being augmented by a suc- 
cessful exertion of the sacred right 
of insurrection ; and we saw no reason 


to conclude that a government ar- 
ranged in a back-shop in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hotel do V^ille, by 
lialf-a-dozen democrats, supported 
by shouting bands of workmen, and 
hot-headed students, and sent down 
by the diligence or the telegraph»to 
the provinces of France, was likely 1 
to meet the views, or protect the in- 
terests, of thirty-two millions of souls 
in its vast territory. For these rea- 
sons, though possessed of no private 
information in regard to that import- 
ant event, we v entured from the very 
first to differ from the great majority 
of our countrymen regarding it, and 
after doing all we could to dispel the 
illusion, quietly waited till the course 
of events should demonstrate their 
justice. 

That course has cumc> and with a 
rapidity greatly beyond what we an- 
ticipated at the outset. The miser- 
able state of Prance since the glori- 
ous days, lias been such as to have 
been unanimously admitted by alt 
parties. Differing on other subjects 
as far as the Fob's are asunder, they 
are }ot unanimous in representing 
the state of the people since tlie Re- 
volution as mi serable in the extreme. 
The Royalists, the Republicans, the 
Orieanists, the Doctrinaires, vie with 
each other in painting the deplorable 
state of their country. They ascribe 
it to different causes ; the Republi- 
cans are clear that it is all owing to 
Oisimir lVrier and the Doctri- 
naires, who have arrested the people 
in the middle of their glorious career, 
and turned to gall and wormwood 
tlu! sweet fruits of popular conquest; 
(iuizot, the Duke de Broglie, and the 
Doctrinaires, ascribe it to the mad 
ambition of the democrats, jfnd the 
incessant efforts they have made to 
agitate and distract the public mind ; 
Saint Chamans and the Royalists 
trace it to the fatal deviation from 
the principle of legitimacy, and the 
interminable dissensions to which 
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the, establishment of a right ill the 
populace of Paris to choose their 
sovereign must necessarily lead ; 
while Marshal Soult has a dear re- 
medy for all the disorders of the 
country, and without stopping to en- 
quire whether they are revolting from 
starvation, ambition, or experienced 
evils, cuts them down by ^rape-shot, 
and charges their determined bands 
by squadrons of cuirassiers. Men iu 
this couutry may vary in the causes 
to which they ascribe these evils, ac- 
cording to the side to which they in- 
cline in politics ; but in regard to 
their existence and magnitude, after 
such a concurrence in the testimony 
of unwilling witnesses, no doubt can 
be entertained by Tory, Reformer, 
or Radical. 

One single fact is sufficient to 
place in the clearest light the disas- 
trous effect of this convulsion upon 
tin* internal industry of the country. 
It appear* Iroin the Returns ot the 
French Commerce lately published, 
that their imports before and after 
the Three Glorious Days stood thus : 

Franc*. 

General imports, 1 s:r 

Do. Jh:R, olffhg.i.tW 


I)ecrca*t> t J 


Imports for home con- 
sumption, JK’JO. J_s ( ) 1 1 g.000 

Do. IR’U, *171', Ins,U(K> 


Decrease, * lltl.il.ODO 

Thus it appears, that although 4 the* 
Ret ulutioi! did not break on? till July 
!N*n», so that one-ball’ of the imports 
of that year was affected by the re- 
volt of July, m still the general im- 
ports in In!}, as compared with 
iNiit.ltad falleu nearly a fifth, and 
those for homo consumption about 
a fnuitl * in a single year ! Such is the 
deplorable effects of popular tri- 
umph upon public industry, and the 
MilVeirtig and starvation brought up- 
on the poor by the criminal ambition 
of their demagogues. 

The process otVv^uU, and, above 
all, the nect -.Mty under which Mar- 
shal Soult wsv laid, of quelling [he 
insurrection of June |N»g, l»y “ a 

greater number of armed men than 
combated the armies of Prussia or 


Russia at Jena or Aiisterlitz,” * and 
following up his victory by the pro- 
clamation of a state of siege, and or- 
dinances more arbitrary Than those 
v/liich were the immediate cause of 

the fall of Charles X., have gone, far 
to disabuse the public mind on this 
important subject. In proof of this, 
we cannot refer to stronger evidence 
than is afforded by the leading Whig 
Journal of this city, one of the" warm- 
est early supports of the Revolution 
of July, and which is honoured by 
the communications of all the offi- 
cial men iu the Scottish metropolis. 
The passage is as honourable to their 
present caudour, as their former in- 
temperate and noisy declamation ill 
favour of democratic insurrection 
was indicative of the slender judg- 
ment, and limited historical infor- 
mation, which they bring to bear on 
political tpiesiions. It is contained 
in the preface with which the “ Ca- 
ledonian Mercury” ushers iu to their 
readers aperies of highly interesting 
and valuable papers, by a most, re- 
spectable eye-witness of the Parisian 
revolt : 

“ It 1ms appeared to us desirable to lay 
befor* our joadei** a view ot a great event, 
or rattier concatenation ot events so dif- 
feu nr Horn any winch they have hitherto 
been accustomed to have presented to 
them ; and we have been tin* more c.eily 
induced to gi\c insertion to these p.ipr*-'., 
because huheilo one sole ot the ijuestiou 
lias been Kept wludiv in the -Ionic,*— anil 
because, (littering as we do, tutu r,/A>, from 
the author in ceneiul political pintciple, 
we arc, nevrifheless, prrtcetly ut one 
witli him in rejurd to the real onum or 
/*/ hnu m tnubiU' of tile devolution ol July, 
as well as the motive* ami character of 
the chief pci sonnies who benefited by 
that t xrr.imdiunrv event. The trurh is, 
that, m tin* eouiOty, wv lhr 

tas< , a*t‘i *1, < itf t >i b‘ tm, nujuirtf , upon the 
r» pre*cn tat ions of imp side, which had 
the advantage of vietoiy to recommend 
and ae< redir the story which it, deemed it 
convenient to tell : no r — first impres- 
sions being piovcrluaily strong — has it, 
hitherto been found possible to persuade 
the public.' to listen with patience to uriy 
thing that might tic alleged in justifica- 
tion, or even hi extenuation of the party 
which had hud the misfortune to play the 
losing game. Of late, however, new light 
has begun to break in upon the public. 


* Sarrans. 
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All have been made sensible that the 
Revolution lias retrograded ; that its 
movement has been, crab- like, bark- 
wards; and thut ‘the best ol republics' has 
shewn itself the worst, hi cause the leant 
secure, of actual despotisms ,* while the 
* throne, surrounded by republican insti- 
tutions’ — thut monster of fancy, engen- 
dered by the spirit of paradoxical antithe- 
Mh—lias proved a monster in rcuhty, 
broken down all the fantastic and base- 
less fabrics by which it was encircled, 
and swept away the very traces of the 
vain restraints imposed upon it. The 
empire, in short, bus been leconsfrueted 
out ol the materials cast up by a demo- 
cratieal movement ; with tins di Here nee 
only, that, instead of u Napoleon, we 
now see a Punchinello at the head of it; 
and hence the same public, which for- 
merly believed Louis Philippe to be a 
suit of Citizen Divinity, now discover in 
that pernonage only u newly-created des- 
pot, without any of the accessories or 
advantages which give, even to despot- 
ism, some bold on public opinion. A 
reaction has accordingly taken place ; 
and men are in consequence prepared to 
listen to tilings, against which, previous- 
ly, they, udderwise, closed then ears, and 
remained deaf to the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely.” 

lint although fiom the very first. 
\vo clearly discerned and forcibly 
pointed out the disastious efforts on 

the freedom, peace, and tranquillity, 
first of France, and then of the woi Id, 
which tin* Parisian rewdt was cal- 
culated to produce, yet we were not 
aware of the strong giouuds in con- 
stitutional law and public justice 
theie were for the Ordinances of 
Charles V We considered them as 
a coup (Vital justified by necessity, 

ami the e\ ident peril in which ( Jiui les 
stood ol losing bis crown, and throw- 
ing the nation back to the horrors of 
revolution, if he did otherwise, but as 
confessedly an infraction of the con- 
stitution. I poii this subject we are 
now better informed : The *rreat and 
energetic ability of the royalist party 
has been excited in Prance to unfold 
the real grounds of the question, and 
it is now manifest that the Ordinances 
wen 1 not only imperiously called for 
by Slate necessity, but strictly justi- 
fied by the charter and the constitu- 
tional law of France. Many of those 
who now admit the lameutable ef- 
fects of the overthrow of Charles X., 
are not disposed to go this length. 


and are not aware of the grounds on 
which it is rested. Let such persons 
attend to the following considera- 
tions : — 

The King’s defence of the Ordi- 
nances is contained in the following 
propositions : — • 

1. That by an article of the char- 
ter, granted by Louis XVIIJ. to the 
French, and the foundation of the 
constitution, power is reserved# to 
the King to make such regulations 1 
and ordinances as are necessary for 
the execution of the Jaws, and the 
safety of the /State . 

2. That matters, through the ef- 
forts of the Revolutionists, had been 
brought to such a pass, that the Or- 
dinances of July were necessary “for 
tlits execution of the laws, and the 
safety of the state.” 

The J 4-tli article in the Charter is 
in these terms — “ Reselling to the 
King the power to make regulations 
and ordinances necessary to ensure 
the execution of the laws, and the 
softy of the State.” On these words 
we will not injure, by attempting to 
abridge, the argument of M. Pcyrou- 
net. 

“ The alleged treason is a violation of 
tlie Chatter; and Jioivcan the Charter huve 
been violated by the exercise oi :i power, 
ot which it authorized the use. It bus 
been averted repeatedly, that the (‘barter 
autiioii/ed the King to make regulations 
and ordinances, necessary for the ctccu- 
t io)i of the luxe unit for the snfty tf the 
state. 4 The execution ot the laws, and 
the safety ot the state these words de- 
mand attention. They were not written 
wphout a motive, nor without their sig- 
nification and force being understood. 
Those who introduced these words into 
the Chatter, well knew that they express- 
ed two things, between which there was 
Mill more ditfeietice than analogy. 

“ It the hist words had sufficed, the 
latter would not have been added! It is 
quite obvious, that if the Iraraers of the 
CliuifcT had understood that the safety of the 
state was in c\eiy case to he provided for 
only by the c.tei ntiart if the laws, these last 
woids would have been suihcienL Why 
give an expit* iarmu*in a special case, of 
the execution of thm lows, after 'having de- 
creed a. general rule, including every ease, 
whatever it might be? Can it be ima- 
gined, that a legislator could have spoken 
thus, — 1 You are to execute the Jaws; 
and, farther, it the safety of the state be in 
dunger, still you will execute the laws?’ 
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« A very obvious necessity* demands 
the admission, either, that the power to 
provide lor the safety of the state, was in- 
dependent of the power to enforce the 
execution of the laws; or, that the rules 
commonly admitted in legislation must 
he abandoned, to the extent of assuming 
that a positive provision, which has a 
known object — an evident meaning — a 
natural and important reference — means, 

however, nothing by itself, but is con- 
founded and lost, as though it did not ex- 
ist in the preceding provision, to which 
if adds nothing. lawyers — literary men 
—all men of sense — well know that such 
an assumption is inadmissible. When the 
law is clear nothing remains hut to exe- 
cute it ; and even when it is obscure, the 
right ot interpretation only extends to the 
preferring one meaning to another ; it 
does not authorize the declaring it of no 
effect. The interpreter of the law does 
not annihilate it. 11c expounds and gives 
it life. ‘ Q untie « oral at atubniti'i #s/, ruwt- 
jnodi.s.simum c si id <jito ics tie yi/<7 

atjihtr in Into m'/.’ Whenever the mean- 
ing of a law is doubtful, that interpreta- 
tion i*> to lie adopted which will ensure 
its effect. This is what the law pionoun- 
ces oi it-t'll ; and tins maxim has been 
transmitted to us by the Homans. 

** besides, what are the true interpielers 
of the law? They are, at f i r«* t , example ; 
and, subsequently, the opinion.** of persons 
of authority, expressed at the period of the 
publication ot these law-’. Let the pro- 
visions ul the Charter he submitted to this 
double te-t, and it will be seen, that, from 
the first days ot the Kestorution, the most 
enlightened, the most esteemed, and the 

most impaitiul men, have explained this 
provision as 1 have done. Of this, the 
Monitrni has collected the proof-*. It 
will lie further seen, that in 1>1L 18J.!>, 
and iHlb, even the founder of the Char- 
ter exercised without dispute the right I 
refer to,— sometimes as regarded the press 
—sometimes in relation to the enemies 
of the Crown — and sometimes, but in an 
opposite sense, as regarded the elections. 
No one has, however, asserted that the 
Ministers who signed the ordinances 
have been impeached as traitors, and 
threatened with death. On the contrary, 
they were not only obeyed, but applaud- 
ed. Some have thought the ordinances 
of If* 15 to have been just; others have 
considered those ot ISiG salutary. Ap- 
proval w-us general, and was givari by all 
parties in succession. The measures w’erc 
various, it is true, and could not fail to 
produce different results; but the source 
whence they sprang was the same — the 
rjght to dictate them was the same ; and 


thus, whoever has approved of these mea- 
sures, has consequently admitted this 
right. 1 ’ 

M. Peyronnet proceeds to confirm, 
by examples, what is here adduced in 
regard to the power reserved to the 
King by this clause, and the practice 
which had followed upon it. The 
following instances, iu none of which. 
the exercise of the dispensing power 
was challenged as illegal, afford suf- 
ficient evidence of this position. 

“ In 1822, when the luw relating to 
the censorship of the press was proposed, 
the following declaration was addressed 
to the Chamber of Deputies by its com- 
missioners : 

44 4 In virtue of the 14th article of the 
Charter, the King possesses the right to de- 
cree by an ordinance the measure which 
is submitted to you, and under this view 
it might be thought that this proposition 
was not necessary. Hut since the go- 
vernment has thought that the infci voli- 
tion of the Chambers would he attend* d 
with some advantages, they cannot liesi- 
tute to consent to it.’ 

“ In 1828, when a new law was burned 
to abrogate and replace the burner one, 
the commissioners, by their repot ter M. 
Simeon, uddiesscd tin* Chamber ot Peers 
in th* following terms . 

“ 1 The 1 1 tli article of the Charter re- 
serves to the King the power to make the 
regulations ami ordinance* necessary to 
ensure the execution of the law's, and the 
safety ot the state. It is ;,<>( tin ref. n 
itccts^utf that fin: for .da odd C*:n/h m In 
him that which h< holds ft urn tin (’hat- 
ter , anti lium his pmogutive us supreme 
head of the state. It any dunger be im- 
minent, a clictatoivlnp, to the extent ut 
piuvidifg against it, devolve* upon him 
during the absence ot the ('hainheis. 
lie may also, in case of imminent dan- 
ger, suspend personal liberty.* 

‘ v Put all tins is only theory. L* t us 
refer to acts. The Charter declined, 
that the law's which weie not incoiuiLt- 
^ ent with it should icmaio in force till 
* they should be legally repealed. ( Art. 
««■) 

“ It declared, also, thab the election of 
deputies should be made by the electoral 
colleges, the organization of which would 
be regulated by the law's. (Art. 35.) 

44 Thus, then, according to 4 he letter 
of the Charter, the elcctorul law's exist- 
ing previous to 1814, were to continue 
in force until new luws were made. 
4 New laws/ be it well remembered. 

“ What happened, however? On the 
13th July 1815, and on the 6th Sep. 
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tember 1816 , two new and different 
systems of election were created in turns ; 
and they were created by ordinances. 

" Where was the right to act thus 
found, if not in the 14th article of the 
Charter? 

“ But this is little : The Charter de- 
clares that no one can he elected who is 
not forty years of age, and that no one 
can he an elector under the age of thirty. 
(Art. 3ft and 40.) 

11 What happened, however,? On the 
1 3th of July 1815, it was decreed that 
a person might exercise the right of an 
elector at, the age of twenty-one, and he 
chosen deputy at the age of twenty-five. 

“ And how was this decreed ? By 
what act was this important change in 
the Charter effected ? By a law ? No ! 
—By an ordinance. 

“ Where was the right to act thus 
found, if not in the 14-th article of the 
Charter ? 

“ This is still but of minor importance : 
The Charter declared that each depart- 
ment should return the same number of 
deputies which it had hitlurlo done. 
(Art. 30 ) What, however, happened? 

14 On the 13tb July, JM5, tin number 
of deputies was am/ in nltd jfom two hit)/- 
ilred oml ,s i.v(i/-two to three hand nit ami 
mnvtj/ fire ; and fat what autlunity i lit/ 
an ordimmct . 

“ Again, what happened ? In JSJG, 
when it was resolved to return to the 
number of deputies fixed by the Charter, 
instead of live deputies being i ( turned for 
the department of j’ A in, three deputies 
for Corsica, and two tor the depat t men t 
of l'mistcie, as was the case m IS 1 1, — 
three were allotted to the first, two to 
the second, and four to the third : and 
by what act ? By an oi dimmer. 

41 Whore was the right to act thus 
found, if not in the 14th article of the 
Charter? 

** Farther, the Charter declared that 
those persons only could he electors v ho 
themselves paid direct taxes to the 
amount of three hundred francs, and 
tho.se only be deputies who paid them to 
the extent of one thousand francs. (Art. 
3ft ami 40. ) 

14 however, what happened? In 1ft 1 G, 
it was decided, that to become an elector, 
or a deputy, the individual need not pos- 
se js property in his own right chargeable 
with those taxes, hut that it was suffi- 
cient if the requisite sums were paid by 
a wife, a minor child, a widowed mother, 
a mother-in-law, a father-in-law, or a 
father. 

44 What farther happened? In 1815, 
and again in 4610, it was decided that 


members of the Legion of Honour might 
he admitted to vote in the minor assem- 
blies of the arrondissement, without pay- 
ing taxes of any kind ; and, on paying 
only three hundred francs, in the supe- 
rior assemblies of the’ departments, 
where only those were entitled to vote, 
wiio were assessed at the highest rate of 
taxation. 

44 llow were all these things decreed? 
By ordinances. And where was «thc 
right to uct thus found? Evidently it* 
existed only in. the I4th article of the 
('barter. Now, let us recapitulate these 
facts. A double change of system — u 
double change of numbers— a double 
change as to uge — a double change as to 
taxation — u change as to the particular 
rights of three departments. All this 
without any law. A direct, formal, and 
essentia) encroachment on the articles 
.35, .3(5, 38, 40, and G.3, of the Charter. 
All this without any law ; all established 
by ordinances; all this by virtue of tbe 
lilh article; all this without crime — 
without condemnation — without even 
accusation : and now!” 

These examples are worthy of the 
most serious consideration, and, in 
truth, arc decisive of this legal ques- 
tion — How is it possible to stigma- 
tize that a s illegal in 1830, which had 
been exercised to fully ns yrait an 
r.rit nt, on more than a dozen differ- 
ent occasions, from 1815 onwards? 
How is the change on the electoral 
lan in IS 15 and ISUi to be vindica- 
ted? And who ever complained of 
this? Butij above all, attend to the 
important changes introduced in 
1815, on the qualification of electors, 
and the representative body, by or- 
dinances. The age of an elector was 
lowered from 30 to ‘21 years, and of 
a deputy from 40 to 25; the number 
of deputies increased from 252 to 
395, by an ordinance. Did the French 
Liberals e\er complain of these or-. 

di nances as illegal ? Did tfiey ever 
object to that which declared that 
the 300 francs a-ycar, which is the 
qualification for an elector, might bo 
paid not only by the elector, but his 
wife, child, mother, mother-in-law, 
father-in-law, # or father? Or that 
which admitted members of theLe- 
giorrof Honour to vote in the minor 
assemblies without paying any taxes? 
Why wore not the Ministers im- 
peached who signed the ordinances 
in favour of the Liberal party f Not 
, a whisper was heard of their ille- 
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gality on any of these occasions. But 
this is the uniform conduct of the 
Revolutionists in all ages and coun- 
tries, and i« all matters, foreign and 

domestic. Whatever is done in their 
favour is lauded to the skies, as the 
height of liberality, wisdom, and jus- 
tice ; whatever is aimed at their su- 
premacy, is instantly stigmatized as 
the most illegal and oppressive act 
thrfc ever was attempted by a blood- 
thirsty tyrant. Had the Ordinances 
of July, instead of restoring the num- 
ber of deputies to something ap- 
proaching to that fixed by the char- 
ter, and, entraining the licentious- 
ness of the press, been directed to 
the increase of democratic power, 
they would have been praised as the 
most constitutional act that ever 
emanated from the throne ; and 
Charles X., for the brief period of 
popularity allotted to conceding mo- 
narch*, beeu styled “ the most po- 
pular monarch that ever sat on the 
throne since- the days of Charle- 
mairne.” 

- There arc many other instances of 
the exercise of the same power by 
the Crown. In particular, in a Re- 
port made in 1M7 to the Chamber 
of Peers, respecting the jury law, 
which also contained set era) enact- 
ments, it is declared, to remove the 
fears expressed by the, adversaries 
of the project of the law, that if these 
fears were realized, “ the King would 
have the resource of using the tt- 
tra ordinary power provided by die 
1 Uh article of the charter This 
Report was received without oppo- 
sition by the liberal part ot the 
Chamber. Prince Polignac has ad- 
duced two instances, among a host 
of others which might he adduced, 
of the maimer in which these acts of 
the Crown were received by the 
Liberal party in France. “ The char- 
ter,” says the National, “without the 
14th article, would have been an ab- 
surd tty’. 1 * The founder of the char- 
ter said, and was right in saying, “ I 
am willing to make a concession ; 
but not sueh a concession as would 
injure me and mine. 1 If, therefore, 
experience proves that 1 have con- 


ceded too much, I reserve to my self 
the faculty to revise the constitution, 
and it is that which I express by the 
14th article. This was perfectly rea- 
sonable ; those who supported legi- 
timacy and the restoration, were 
right in insisting that the King was 
not to yield up liia sword.”* 

An equally decisive testimony was 
home by a learned writer, in the 
Tribune of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, now a minister of France, 
“ When the charter appeared in 1814, 
wliat did the supreme authority do? 
It took care to put in the preamble 
the word ‘ octroye,* and in the text 
the 14 tli article, which conferred the 
power of making ordinances for the 
safety of the State ; that is, he attri- 
buted to himself before the charter 
mi anterior ritrht prior to the charter, 
or, in other words, a sovereign, con- 
stituent, absolute power.” j' 

It is quite another question, whe- 
ther it was wise or constitutional to 
hate conferred this power on the 
Crown. Suffice it to say, that it did 
possess it ; that its exert ise had re- 
peatedly taken place on many dif- 
ferent occasions, with the full con- 
curie'. co and applause of the popu- 
lar paify; and therefore that the 
b f/afity ol the ordinances is heyoml 
a doubt. 

The question remain*, whether the, 
exercise of the pow er was justified 
by necessity, or called for by expe- 
dience ? 

I'pon this subject, if any doubt 
existed, it has been reimned by the 
events of the last two years. No one 
who contemplates the state of France 
during that pei iod can doubt, that the 
power o( the democracy has become 
too great, not merely for royalty, but 
for 1 reedom ; that the balance has been 
altogether subi cried; and that the 
martial law, arbitrary measure*, and 
relentless prosecution of the pies*, 
which has distinguished the adminis- 
trations of Casimir Peril-r and Mar- 
shal Soult, were imperatively called 
for, to restrain the anarchy which 
w as rapidly conducting society in 
France to its dissolution. What the 
power of the democracy was — what 


* National, June 20, IS.il. 

f Sitting of Dec. 20, 1830 Polignac, 51, .52. „ Polignac justly disclaims so arbi- 

trary a power as Is here jntviWuted to the 14th article by the Liberals, ami contend* 
paly for such a power as is essential to savs the remainder of the constitution. 
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formidable weapons it possessed-— 
bow complete was its organization, 
is proved by what it has done. It 
bat* subverted the most beneficent 

government that ever ruled in Franck 
since the days of Clovis ; whose wis- 
dom and moderation had gone far to 
close the frightful wounds of the 
Revolution ; which gave perfect free- 
dom to individuals, and absolute pi o- 
tectiou to property, during the; fif- 
teen years of its rule; and* the un- 
exampled prosperity resulting from 
whose administration all the anarchy 
and wretchedness consequent on the 
Revolution of July have not been 
able altogether to extinguish. Thu 
Revolutionists were victorious in the 
strife ; they got a king of their own 
choosing, and a got eminent of their 
own formation ; their journalists 
were made Ministers of State, and 
the system for which they contended 
established; and what was the con- 
sequence V AVliy, that out of the tri- 
umph of the Liberals has arisen such 
turbulence, anarchy, and wretc hed- 
ness, as rendered it absolutely ne- 
cessary for the Liberals themselves 
to re-enact Prince Polignac’s Ordi- 
nances with slill more aibivary 
1 1. loses, and support them by a bloody 
fight in the* streets of Paris, and the 

Bn ay of “ a greater number of arm- 
ed men,” ns Sanans tells us, tr than 
combated Prussia or Russia at. Jena 
or Austerlitz.” This result is deci- 
sive of the question ; it is the tj/o- 
n'mentum nucis which solves the 
doubt. It proves that Polignac and 
Charles were correct in their view 
of the terrible nature of the power 
they had to combat ; that they fore- 
saw, two years before they occurred, 
what the progress of events was des- 
tined to bring foith, took the mea- 
sures bestcalculated to prevent them, 
and erred only by not duly estima- 
ting the magnitude of the physical 
strength which their adversaries had 
at their dispoenl. 

On this subject we cannot do bet- 
tor than quote the able and eloquent 
observations of the Viscount Saint 
Chamans : — 

“ The Ordinances of July, and the 
sedition which followed them, were 
no more tho cause of the Revolution 
of July, than the dismissal of M. 
Weckar, and the storming of the Bas- 
tile, were the cause of the Revolu- 


tion of 1 # 789. I see in both these 
events the first acts of a Revolution, 
of which the causes had existed Jon g 
before, but not the origin of that Re- 
volution itself. You might just as 
well say that the battle of Arbela was 
the cause of the ruin of Darius : as if, 
when the enemy had invaded your 
territory, and penetrated to the heart 
of your dominions, you had any 
chance of safety by laying down 
your arms and submitting to his 
terms — as if it was not better to risk 
a snuggle which would save you, if 
it was gained, and renders you no 
worse than you were befort*, if it is 
lost. Such w as the position of Charles 
X. He is unjustly accused of having 
committed suicide; but there are 
many others to whom the reproach 
can with more reason be applied. 

“ Louis Will, committed suicide 
on his race, when he caused his Mi- 
nisters, in J617, to bring forward a 
ilcmvt rata taw for the * tu tion of J)c~ 
l>ulu-s to Pai liameut, drawn in such 
a manner as gave little ihonve of .swc- 
crsK to tht rent // lend a of tin mount rht/, 
and when lie created suit/ J*fus to 
hinder the reparation ot that fatal 
step when it was vet time. 

“ The Chamber of Peers eomniit- 
ted suicide, when, with a childish 
desire for popularity, they joined 
themselves to the Opposition (an 
unnatural union ) to overturn the Mi- 
nister, who stood out as the last de- 
fender of tnqnurchical and aristocra- 
tic principles, and to give a triumph 
to libeial ideas. r l hey have received 
their revvaid in the overthrow of the 
beVeditary Peerage. 

“ They committed suicide, the 
Royalists of every shade and descrip- 
tion, v\ ho enrolled themselves under 
the Liberal banners, from whence, 
after the triumph was completed, 
they were ignominiously expelled. 

• 44 The courtiers committed suicide 

w heir they weakly joined the Libe- 
rals, not seeing that tho principTCs of 
that party are inconsistent with their 
existence. 

4< The crowd of* commercial and 
industrious pcr^ins committed sui- 
cide, vylien, become the soldiers arid 
pioneers of Liberalism, they attacked 

with all their might, and finally ov er- 
turned, that constitution which had 
conferred such blessings on them, 
and prosperity on their country, and 
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tmder which Prance had enjoyed a 

prosperity without example. 

“ It is in the faults of these par- 
ties, in the situation of parties ante- 
rior to the Ordinances which result- 
ed from these faults, that we must 
seek for the causes of the catastrophe, 
and not in the faults of Charles X. 
or his Ordinances. It is evident that 
the event has not created the situa- 
tion, but only brought it to light; 
that his sceptre did not fall in pieces 
at the first, stroke, from being then 
for the first time assailed, but be- 
cause the blow unfolded the rotten- 
ness of the heart, brought about l>j' 
anterior causes.” — St Chamans, 3,4. 

We had begun to underline the 
parts of this striking passage, which 
boar in an obvious manner on the 
recent events in this country, now, 
alas ! beyond the reach of redemp- 
tion, but. wo soon desisted. Every 
word of it applies to our late chan- 
ges ; and demonstrates a coincidence 
between the inarch of revolution iu 
the two countries, which is almost 
miraculous. At the distance of about 
ten years, our liberal Tories and re- 
volutionary Whigs bate followed 
(•very one of the steps of the Jaco- 
bins and Doctrinaires of Trar.ce. 
While they were hastening down 
the gulf of perdition at a gallop, we 
followed at a canter, and have adopt- 
ed every one of the steps which there 
rendered the dmvmvaul progress 
of the Revolution irretrievable, and 
spread unheard* of misery through 
every part of Tiiaoce. We too have 
had Royalists of every shade incli- 
ning to liberal ideas; and the cour- 
tiers entering into alliance with their 
enemies, and a crowd of commercial 
and manufacturing citizens combi- 
ning to overturn the constitution 
under which they and their fathers 
had, not for 15, but 150 years, enjoy- 
ed unheard-of prosperity ; and the* 
Crown bringing forward a new and 
highly dernocraucal system of elec- 
tion; and the concurrence of the 
Peers forced by a threatened crea- 
tion of siytv members. Having sown 
the saint seed as tho French, can we 
hope to reap a different crop ft M tty 
Heaven avert fioin these reafrns the 
last and dreadful catastrophe to 
^ which these measures led on the 
other side of the Channel ! 

With regard to the conduct of 

Charles X. after ascending tfce 


throne, the following account is 
givenjay the same Writer:— ’ ' 

“ISpS goodness of Charles X., his 
love for his people,, his beneficence, 
liis affability, his piety, his domestic 
virtues, doubtless have placed bis 
private character beyond the reach 
of attack. Let us boo whether his 
public conduct justifies any more 
the accusations df his enemies* 

“ On ascending the throne, he re- 
sisted the natural desire of giving 
the direction of affairs to his politi- 
cal confidants, and, sacrificing his 
private affections to his public duty, 
lie retained the administration of his 
deceased brother who had raised 
Trance to so high a pitch of hap- 
piness. When, shortly after, public 
opinion, misled by the press, became 
weary of the prosperity of France, 
and overturned in its madness the 
Ministers who had restored its pros- 
perity within, and regained its con- 
sideration without, did Charles X. 
make u«e of any coup d’etat to 
maintain in his government the prin- 
ciples which he deemed necessary 
to the salvation of Franco r No. 11c 
yielded : he sacrificed all his own 
opiriems, he changed his ministers 
and his system, and in good faith 
embraced the new course which was 
prescribed to him. He conceded 
every thing that was demanded. As 
the rewaid of the many BApificcs 
made to opinion, he was ptwniscd a 
peaceable, beloved, and cherished 
existence. Rut bitter experience 
soon taught him that what was con- 
ceded passed for nothing, or rather 
was considered only as the means of 
obtaining fresh concessions ; thatthe 
party which he hoped to have satis- 
fied, multiplied o*:e demand on an- 
other, moved incessantly fortvard 
from session to session, and evident- 
ly would not stop till it had fallen 
with him into the gulf of democra- 
cy ; that public opinion, that is to 
say, its tyrant, the prffs, was soon as 
much irritated at tins new Ministers 
as it had been at those which pre- 
ceded them ; that his government 
was harassed with as great obstacles 
as before ; that the sacrifice made 
was therefore useless, and that the 
system ou which) against his better 
judgment, be had entered, instead of 
beings followed by the advantages 
which iiad* been promised, was in 

fact precipitating him into those 
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evifej tl*e foresight of which had at 
fifat inclined him to a contrary 
system* 

** Charles X., confirmed by that es- 
say in his first ideas, revertbd then to t 
his own opinions, and the men who 
shared them ; and, whatever calumny 
may assert to the contrary, neither 
those men nor those opinions were 
contrary to the Charter. The real 
violators of the Charter were to he 
found in the majority of the 0 Cham- 
ber of Deputies;* in the 221 who re- 
fused to respec t the constitutional 

right of the Monarch to choose his 
Ministers, and who were resolved to 
force him to dismiss them, though 
they could not allege a single illegal 
act of which they had been guilty. 
And, in truth, their administration 
was perfectly legal and constitu- 
tional, down to the promulgation of 
the Ordinances, on which opinions 
are so much divided, and which 
necessity alone dictated to prevent 
the crown being taken off the head 
of the Sovereign. 

u Let the truth then be proclaimed 
boldly; Prior to the Ordinances, 
Charles X. merited reproach as little 
in his public as his pi n ate life. I 
may defy his most implacable ene- 
mies and his daily libellers, who have 
with such fury attacked a fallen vic- 
tim, to point out one real grievance, 
or singly illegal act of liis whole 
reign. Me there any more reproach- 
es to make to the family who sur- 
rounded him? You will find, on the 
contrary, in them an assemblage of 
all the virtues, of the noblest cou- 
rage in the extremities of misfor- 
tune. If these virtues, these qualities, 
the inheritance of a noble race, are 
lost to us by our ingratitude, they are 
at least springing up again in another 

f eneration ; they are yet growing for 
ranee .” — >St Char/ums, 7. 0. 

In this particular, our own expe- 
rience of the illustrious exiles in 
this city fully corroborates the tes- 
timony of the French Royalists. 
Never, in truth, did simple unobtru- 
sive virtue work a more surprising 
change in favour of any family than 
that of Charles X. did in the opinion 
of this city. When he firsLarrived 
here, he was .regarded by the great 
majority of the citftsens, deluded by 
the Revolutionary press, as & blood- 
thirsty tyrant, who took ar pleasure 
in cutting down the people , by dis- 
V0I»» IXXU, NO.' CCH. 


charges of grape-shot, and was fo- 
ment only on the most arbitrary pro* 
ceedings. His followers took so 

E ains whatever to disabuse the pub- 
c inimT; not a pamphlet, nor a 
newspaper paragraph, issued from 
Holy rood ; they lived in retirement* 
aBdd were known only to a limited 
circle by the elegance of their man- 
ners, and to all by the extent and 
beneficence of their charities, and 
the sincere and unaffected discharge 
of their religious duties. By degrees 
the mask placed by the Revolution- 
ists dropped from their faces; in- 
stead of a blood* thirsty tyrant, a be- 
neficent Monarch, bravely enduring 
the storms of adversity, was disco- 
vered; and before tlie Royal Family 
departed for the Continent, they 
had secured the interest, and won 
the affection, of all classes of the 
citizens. 

“ Were, then,*' continues M. StCha- 
mans, “ the Ordinances the cause of 
the catastrophe which ensued ? Yes ! 
if the Ordinances were useless — if the 
Throne and the Constitution were 
not in danger; or if, though in dan- 
ger, they could have been saved 
without a coup d'clat. Not, if they 
were necessary and unavoidable ; if 
the Throne, the Dynasty, the Con- 
stitution, were about to perish ; if 
the illegal attacks of tlie enemies of 
the Monarchy had left the King no 
other resource but a desperate ef- 
fort. What signifies whether you 
perish of the* operation, or tlie pro- 
gress of the disease U„. 

“ What was the situation of affairs 
at the epoch of the Ordinances ? On 
that depends the solution of Hie 
question. 

“ The Chamber bad been dissolved, 
because tlie majority was hostile ; 
the elections had sent back a majo- 
rity still more numerous and^ hos- 
tile ; the Chamber was to assemble 
on the -3d August. 

“ Charles X. could not ■ govern 
France with that Chamber, but *by 
composing a Ministry in harmony 
with the majority #f its members; 
that is, by assuming nearly the same 
men^who, after the 7 th August, form- 
ed the 'Cabinet of Louis Philippe, 
and adopting the same system ; for 
such a Ministry could not have ex- 
isted a day without conceding the 
same democratic demands which 
wttre granted in the modified Charter 
L 3 o 
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of August 7 tli. We may judge, then, of, 
the situation in which tJharles $4 
would have been placed, by that in 
which we now see Louis Philippe. 
Now, if, in the short space of eighteen 
months, three Administrations have 
been overturned ; if the Throne it- 
self is shaken— without authority, 
without force, without consideration 
— whatmusthave been the fate of the 
royalty of Charles X. ? If the Liberal 
party lias acted in this manner by 
a King whom they regarded as their 
own — the darling of their own crea- 
tion, and who by life conduct and his 
personal' qualities possessed all the 
sympathies of the Revolutionary 
paTty; if, in spite of so many titles to 
their favour, that Prince has been obli- 
ged to throw them out two or three 
Administrations as morsels to de- 
vour; if the journals, the carica- 
tures, the tumults, have troubled his 
days and his nights ; if he has been 
obliged to delh or up to them e\ on 
the arms of his race, and to degrade 
bis own palace by effacing the fleur- 
de-lis; if they ha\ 0 thus treated their 
friend, their chosen Prince, their 
Citizen King, is it conceivable that 
they would have respected the crown 
of a King, the object of their hatred 
and jealousy, under which they 
would have incessantly trembled for 
concessions evidently extorted by 
force ? Who can doubt that in these 
circumstances the Throne of Charles 
X. would have perished some 
months sooner than that of, Louis 
Philippe ? Charles X. delivered over 
to a Ministry and a Chamber chosen 
from his enemies, would ha\ 0 found 
himself nearly in the same position 
as Louis XVI. in 1702. The result 
would have been the same. If, then, 
the danger of destruction awaited 
him equally, wbichctcr course lie 
adopted, it was far better to perish 
when combatimr like a King of France 
thau in weakly yielding. An open 
strife offered at least the chance of 
safety; concessions offered none.” 
— -St Chamtws, II, 12. 

u And that necessity is a sufficient 
ground foi such violent measures as 
coupe d’etat, cannot surely Ire de- 
nied by those whose subsequent con- 
duct has been entirely founded on 
that basis. What authorized them 
to revolt against the authority of the 
King ? They answer, N ecessitv, in 
default of constitutional means\of 


resistance* Who gave them a right 
to change the dynasty? They an* 
sweiy Necessity. Who authorized 
them to overturn the charter sworn 
no by all the French? Necessity. 
Who authorized them |o mutilate 
the Chamber of Peers, and to change 
into a liferent their rights of eternal 
property ? They answer, Necessity. 
Necessity is their sole law: and, if 
necessity justifies measures evident- 
ly calculated to overturn, not only 
the throne but the constitution, with 
what reason can it be pretended that 
it does not justify a measure intend- 
ed to presort both?** — Ibid . 1ft, 19. 

Saint Chamans gives an account 
of the real causes of the Revolution 
of July. These are, the democratic 
law of Feb. 0 , 1817, regarding the 
elections; the licentious press; and 
the centralization of all the powers 
of France in Paris. This part of the 
subject is of the utmost importance, 
and is treated by our author with his 
usual ability. We shall endeavour 
only to do justice to the subject in 
our translation. 

“ Two causes have, in au especial 
manner, precipitated the monarchy 
into the abyss from which there was 
no escape. These were the license 
of the daily press, and the democra- 
tic law of elections. It was against 
them that the Ordinances were di- 
rected. 

“ 1 will not here repeat what I 
have often advanced in regard to the 
periodical press. 1 will only say, 
that ever since it has been unre- 
strained, it has engaged in a battle of 
life and death with the authority, 
whatever it was, widt h held the reins 
of government: that it stabbed to the 
heart the constitutional monarchy of 
17U1, established iti the first fervour 
of the Revolution; that it afterwards 
slew the Girondists, who had over- 
thrown the monarchy; that it itself 
was crushed on three different occa- 
sions, first by the Reign of Terror, 
then by the cannons of the 19th 
Yendemiairc, when Napoleon over- 
threw the sections, and again by the 
transportations which followed the 
18th Fructidor; that having reap- 
peared "after an interval of twenty 
years, It destroyed the Ministry of 
1819, and J^ook the Throne of the 
Restoration ; that it overturned suc- 
cessively tbfe Ministry of Villele, of 
Martigmtc, and after that at one fell 
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swoop the Ministry, the Throng the 

Charter, and the Constitutional Mo- 
narchy : that since that time it has 
slain the Ministry of the Duke do 
Broglio and Guizot, and of M. La- 
fitte ; the two last in a few months, 
and the third lias no better lease of 
life than the popular throne. That 
is to say, during twenty years that 
the press has been unfettered since 
1789, it has uniformly come tojpass, 
that in a short time it has either over- 
turned the authority of Government, 
or been overturned by it, through 
a violent coup d'etat. It was the 
shock of these opposing powers, 
each of which felt that its existence 
could be secured only by the de- 
struction of its enemy, which pro- 
duced the terrible struggle and the ca- 
tastrophe of 1 830. To appreciate, in 
a word, all the force of* that demon- 
like power, it is sufficient to recall 
to recollection that the press suc- 
ceeded in a few months m making 
the weak and unfortunate Louis XVI. 
pass for a bloodthirsty tyrant ; and 
that latterly it created that strong 
disaffection, which, in the crisis of 
their fate, Charles X. and his noble 
family experienced iu the population 
of Paris and its environs; the very 
men who were daily witnesses of 
their virtues, and literally over- 
whelmed with their benefactions. 

“ As to the law of elections, it was 
framed in the true spirit of demo- 
cracy; the necessary result of which 
was, that it delivered the whole in- 
fluence in the state into the hands of 
the middling class, incapable of any 
practical instruction in public affairs, 
passionately devoted to change and 
disorder, from which it hopes to 
obtain its elevation to the bead of 
affairs, as if it ever could maintain 
itself there. Thai law annulled at 
once the influence both of the higher 
classes intrusted in the preservation 
of order, and cf the lower, ever ready, 
no doubt, to disturb the public peace, 
by the prospect of pillage, but who 
can never be led into long disorders, 
by the dream of governing the state. 
It follows, from these principles, that 
tlio law of February 5, 1817, whose 
enactments regulated three-fifths of 
the electors, gave the majority, and, 
by consequence, the control of the 
state, precisely to the class the Most 
dangerous to the public order , and 
ever disposed to support revolutions, 


from the belief that it will benefit 
by their progress.” — St Chamans, 
21 , 22 . 

“ The Revolution long previously- 
prepared, broke out on, occasion of 
the Ordinances, which were directed 
tQ the coercion of the press, and an 
alteration on the law of elections. 
The press could have beOu placed 
under no restraints, if the elections 
had returned a Chamber of Depu- 
ties, enemies alike to order and 
public repose. It was the law of 
the elections, therefore, that alone 
rendered indispensable the employ- 
ment of a violent remedy. *The law 
of the election of 3th Feb. 1817, 
with the ordinance of 5th September 
following on it, and the creation of 
Peers which was its result — these 
were the true causes of the Revo- 
lution of 1 8;J0, and these causes ex- 
isted before the reign of Charles X. 
He therefore is not to be blamed for 
it. If the throne has perished, it is 
uot because the battle was engaged, 
but because it was lost. It was re- 
duced to such a state, that nothing 
but a victory gained could have saved 
it. 

“ These were the causes which 
directly produced the catastrophe; 
but it would neither have been so 
complete nor so rapid, had it not 
been for the effects of that absurd 
centralization, of which the Consti- 
tuent Assembly prepared tiie scourge, 
by dividing France into so many de- 
partments, nearly equal, and break- 
ing down all the ties of the provin- 
ces cemented by time. That uni- 
versal levelling paved the way for 
tyranny, by concentrating the whole 
moral strength of the nation in Paris. 
The universal destruction of the pro- 
vinces has deprived France of all in- 
ternal strength ; the whole rqpiain- 
*rler of the country has been reduced 
to mimic the movements of Paris, 
and ape its gestures, like a reflection 
in a glass. Since that period, the 
provinces, or rather the departments, 
Slave not had a thought qr a wish, 
but what they received from Paris ; 
they. have changed masters ten times, 
without knowing why, almost always 
against their wifi, beginning with the 
10th August, 1792, and ending with 
the 20th July, 1830. How, in fact, 
can an eighty- sixth part of France 
organize any resistance to the cen- 
tral authority? The neighbouring 
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departments first receive the im- 
pulse, which is instantly cotnmudti' 
cated like an electric shock to the 
others. All Frau re being concentra- 
ted in Paris, there is neither force 
nor opinion beyond that limited spot. 
The moment that Paris falls, the 
whole kingdom instantly falls under 
the yoke of the stranger; the vast mo- 
narchy of France is reduced to the 
circuit of a single city. It was not 
thus with old France. A King of Eng- 
land reigned sixteen years in Paris, 
but the provinces resisted and saved 
France. Guise and the League, and 
latterly the Fronde, chased the King 
from Paris; but the provinces did 
not abandon their sovereign, and not 
only preserved his throne, but led 
him back in triumph to Paris. 

“ What a deplorable change is now 
exhibited ? The great centralization 
of Paris is repeated in detail in tl»e 
little centralization of the chief 
towns of the departments, which 
communicate their movement to all 
the districts of which they are the 
head. In each of these, a few of 
the rabble, headed by half a dozen 
advocates, make a little revolution, 
always following the model of the 
great one. This is what has been 
Been in our days, but never before in 
so extraordinai y and disgraceful a 
manner. Who would believe it? A 
few thousand workmen and students, 
who had obtained the mastery in 
Paris by means of a sedition, changed 
the colours of the nation, and hoist- 
ed the tri-color flag. The depart- 
ments instantly covered themselves 
with white, blue, and red. Through- 
out all France they changed their 
colours, without knowing whose 
they were to mount; whether those 
of a republic, a military despotism, 
or a democratic government. They 
knevp nothing of all this; but, as 
moba must have a rallying cry, they 
called out, Vim la when they 

were supporting a faction which had 
overturned it. If you asked them 
what they wanted, what they com- 
plained ©f, whofti they served, what 
they proposed to fuemaelvea V they 
answered, ‘ We will tell yqu when 
the next cornier arrives from Paris.’ 
They are in transports, and ready to 
lay dowft their life— tor whom? 
Why, for the ruler whoBe name shall 
be proclaimed from the first maiJ- 

eoach. Unhappily this is no pft^t* 


„ sauttf 4 ^\4rt*eolor \vas received 
*4* several department*^ many days 
before they knew what sort of go- 
vernment it was to bring them.— 
Thirty or forty shopkeepers in Paris 
had as many millions in our noble 
France at their disposal, as if it were 
a matter which they could mould ac- 
cording to their will. They made 
use of our illustrious^/country as a 
statuary does of a block of marble, 
who asks himself, * Shall 1 make a 
god, a devil, or a table Y Bo he 
whom he may, it is certain that lie 
is the very mau whom the provin- 
ces would most desire, and whom 
they would instantly love with trans- 
port the moment ho in on the throne. 
Who can be surprised after that, if 
these revolutionary improvisatores 
are nonsupported by the same pro- 
found affections which ancient habits 
and old feelings have implanted in 
the hearts. How disgraceful to the 
age to see cur countrymen, and pre- 
cisely those, amongst them who are 
most vociferous iu support of liberty, 
make themselves the mute slaves of 
Paris, and accept with their eyes shut 
whoever is crowned there, whether 
he )p- a Nero, a Caligula, or a Robes- 
pierre !" — St CV«o/i«us 24 — 27. 

These observations are worthy of 
the most serious attention. The utter 
and disgraceful state of thraldom in 
which France is kept by Pat is — in 
other words, by twenty or thirty in- 
dividual* commanding the pi ess 
there— -lias long been proved, autl was 
conspicuous through all the changes 
of the Revolution ; and without doubt, 
the destruction of all the provincial 
co lilts, ami the annihilation of the. 
whole ancient distinctions of the pro- 
vinces, has gone far to break down 
ami destroy the spirit of the re- 
mainder oJ France. But the e vil lies 
deeper than in the mere centraliza- 
tion of all the influences of Franco 
in Paris ; its prim ipul cause is to be 
found in the destruction of the. higher 
ranks of the nubility, which took 
place during the first Revolution. In 
no part of Frdhce are there now to 
be found any great or influential pro- 
prietors, who can direct or atrength- 
en public opinion iu the provinces, 
or create any counterpoise to the 
overwhelming preponderance of the 
capital. Here and there maybe found 
uu insulated proprietor who lives on 
his estates; bur, generally speaking, 
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that v\m is extinct In the provides, 
mid so far from bring 1 able to restet 
the influence of Paris, it* peasant 
landholders ore nimble to withstand 
the fucendant of their Prefect, or the 
chief town of their department. Na- 
poleon was perfectly aware Of this. 
He knew well, that in consequence 
ot the desti action of the higher oi- 
ders, regulated freedom was impos- 
sible in France, and he therefore 
signalized his first acccssicn to the 
thiono by the creation ot a new or- 
der of noblesse, who, lie flattered 
himself, would supply the place of 
that which lmd been destroyed. Im- 
perfectly as u nobility, for the most 
part destitute of property, can sup- 
ply the place of one who centre in 
themselves the great mass of the 
national property, it yet contribu- 
ted something to preserve the ba- 
lance of society ; and of this the great 
prosperity and regulated freedom ot 
the Restoration afforded decisive 
evidence. Rut this did not answer 
the purpose of the Revolutionists, 
it raised few of them to mipieiue 
power; the editors of journals were 
not yet Ministers of Slate, and 
therefore they never ceased agit 'ting 
the public mind, and spreading 1 the 
most f iNe and malicious report '♦con- 
cerning all men in authority, till at 
length they succeeded in overturn- 
ing, not oul\ the tin one, but the he- 
reditary peerage* and have thus de- 
*tio\ e ( i the last bulwaik which stood 
between the P.u mian tnob and des- 
potism, oxer the whole of France. 
Such is the unseen but resistless 
manner in xvhich Providence coun- 
teiacts the passions of individuals, 
and brings out of the furnace of de- 
mocracy the strong government, 
which is ultimately destined to co- 
erce it, and restore society to those 
principles which can alone ensure 
the safety or happiness of its mem- 
bers. v 

Re t us now hear M. St Ghninnus 
on the f/Tfi/s of that great triumph 
of democracy. 

“ Lit us now attend to the deplo- 
rable effects of the Revolution of 
Jbttt). To i iches has succeeded mi- 
sery; commerce, flourishing when 
the Glorious Days began, is now in 
the depth of suffering ; industry, then 
soaetive, is languishing j the bank- 
ers, so splendid before that catas- 
trophe, now attract the public at- 


tention bynothingbut theedatof their 
bankruptcies. Before it, consump- 
tion was. continually increasing, or- 
der and tranquillity reigned univer- 
sally in France ; the public revenue 
was abundant and easily collected : 
since it, consumption has greatly de- 
creased; disorder and disquietude 
trouble every man in the country ; 
the public receipts are constantly di- 
minishing, and becoming of more dif- 
ficult collection. Contrast the mo- 
derate imposts which were sufficient 
when peace was certain, with the 
extraordinary expenses and total de- 
ficiency of the ordinary* receipts 
which have taken place since the 
Revolution disturbed the peace of 
Europe, and the disastrous effects of 
this calamitous event will distinctly 
appear. 

" I nstcad of the pei feel order which 
under the Restoiation prevailed in 
France, we now tsce universally vio- 
lence going on against churches, 
priests, juries, oleetois and inoffen- 
sive citizens ; against the collectors of 
the public revenue, theirregistersand 
furniture , aaaiust the organs of the 
press, and the press itself ; royalty is 
obliged evei vx\ here to efface the word 
“ Royal government addressing to 
the departments telegraphic dis- 
patches, which the prefects are in 
haste to affix on their walls, and 
which the public read with avidity; 
the great, the impoi tant news is, that 
on such a day, the J 4th or 28tli of 
July, Pans rrat tranquil . Paris was 
tranquil! \Miy, tranquillity was so 
usual under the former reign, that 
n«r* one thought of mentioning it, 
more than that the sun had risen in 
the morning. 

“ *Nor have the effects of the Three 
Glorious Days been less conspicu- 
ous in every other department. We 
see regiments, ill- disciplined, -acting 
f according to their fancy; sometime® 
raging with sox erity against tho in- 
surrections ; sometimes regarding, 
without attempting to suppress them ; 
sometimes openly joining their vio- 
lence; the tb eatretftd ter natel y shock- 
ing religion, its # rninisters, manners, 
and. pjihlic decency ; the Minister 
opposing nothing to that torrent of 
insanity, though he knows where to 
apply the scissors of the censorship 
when the license extends to bis own 
actions.’*— +lbxd. 81, 32. 

/*Thui the Revolution, without 
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having given m one of the ameliora- 
lions so ioudlv demanded by the Lis 
berals, has exhibited no other result 
but anarchy and misery; the pne 
tlie object of well-known terror to 
every triend to his country, the other 
universal suffering. It is needless 
to give any proofs of this state of 
decay and suffering; we have only 

to open our eyes to sec it; all the 
wdrld knows it, and not the least 
the authors of the Revolution of 
July; not only those who have been 
its dupes, but those who have been 
euriched by it, (if indeed it has be- 
nefited any one,) make no attempt 
to conceal the state of anarchy and 
disquietude into which France is 
plunged ; on the contrary, they seek 
to turn it to their profit, by constant- 
ly exhibiting before the public eye 
a dismal perspective of evils sus- 
pended over our lieads ; disorder, 
anarchy, a republic, pillage, popular 
massacres, in fine, the Reign of Ter- 
ror. They do not pretend t hat their 
rule can give us prosperity, but only 
that it stems the torrent of adver- 
sity. 

“ These disastrous consequences 
are maturing throughout France with 
a frightful rapidity. The inhabitants 
of Paris, and possibly the govern- 
ment, are not aware of the extent to 
which the principles of anarchy have 
spread in every part of France. 
They believe that the earth is under- 
mined only where explosions have 
taken place, but they tire in a mis- 
take; it is every where, and on rill 
sides a bait Irver sent t nt is threatened. 
Certainly, if any thing is more de- 
plorable than the present state of 
things, it is the future, which to all 
appearance is in store for us. 

“ Discord and anarchy have pene- 
trated everywhere ; into most of the 
regiments of the ^rmy, into almost 
all the departments of France. In * 
the army, it is well known tbkt the 
non- Commissioned officers have more 
authority than the officers; in the 
villages, the electors of the magis- 
trates aud r municipal councils, with 
the officers of the National Guard, 
hav© everywhere created two par- 
ties, and distracted everything. The 
source of their discord is deeper 
than any political contests; it is the 
old struggle of the poor against the 
rich; it is the efforts of the demo- 


cracy In waistcoats, trying to subvert 
t&fe intolerable aristocracy of coats ; 

u The disastrous effects of the Re- 
volution of 1830 have not been con- 
tfued to political subjects. To com- 
plete the picture of our interior con- 
dition; it is necessary to add, that 
anarchy has spread not only into the 
state, but into religion, literature, and 

the theatres, for it will invariably bo 
found that disorder does not confine 
itself to <one object; that the conta- 
giou spreads successively into every 
department of human thought. It 
was reserved for the lights of the 
1 9th century to draw an absurd and 
incredible religion from the prin- 
ciple, that ‘ labour is the source of 
riches.’ The first consequence they 
deduce is, that there is no one use- 
ful iu the world but he who labours ; 
those who do not are useless : The 
second, that all the good things of 
this world should belong to those 
who are the most useful, that is the 
day-labourers. M. St Simon thence 
concludes, that a shoemaker is more 
useful to society than the Duchess 
d'Angouleme. lie never hesitated 
as to Jiis divine mission, and gave, 
himself out for the prophet of a new 
religion, the high priest of a new 
church. 

“ In literature what a chaos of new 
and extras agaut ideas, — what a tor- 
rent of absurd revolting madness has 
burst forth in a short period ! It is 
especially during the last eighteen 
months, that all men of reflection 
have become sensible of the reality 
of our state of perfection; they have 
seen that the inefficiency of our 
literary and political character iu at 
least equal to their pride, and no- 
thing more can be said of then). t 

“ One would imagine in truth,' that 
Providence had intentionally ren- 
dered the triumph of the litvolnlion * 
ists so sudden and complete, ex- 
pressly in order to open, the eyes of 
those by a new example, to whom 
the first would not suffice* Nothing 
has contended against them but the 
consequence of their own principles, 
and yet w here are they ? They have 
declaimed for fifteen years against 
the undue preponderance of the 
royal authority, and the want of free- 
dom ; and yet they have proved by 
their actions that they could take no- 
thing from that authority, and add no- 
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thing to that freedom, without plun- 
ging us into anarchy* Follow atten- 
tively their reign — their own prin- 
ciples have been sufficient to destroy 
them, without the intervention of 
human being. The first Ministry, 
M. Guizot and the Duke dc BsogHo, 
had the favour of the King, and of 
the majority iu both Chambers. Un- 
der the Restoration a Ministry could 
never have been overturned which 
stood in such a situation ; bpt never- 
theless it did not exist three months ; 
without being attacked it perish- 
ed; disappeared in the midst of a 
tumult. The repression of that dis- 
order was the nominal; the prin- 
ciples of the government itself the 
real cause. The same causes over- 
threw in a few months more the 
succeeding Ministry. The admini- 
stration of Casimir Perier had also 
the support of the King and of the 
Chambers, and no one attacked it; 
but nevertheless it was compelled to 
purchase a disgraceful and epheme- 
ral existence, by the suppression of 
the hereditar\ r peerage. Such is the 
state of this government ; with all 
the elements of force, it is incapable 
of governing ; with 400,000 men. and 
ail annual budget of l6UO,OOo“oOi), 

( L.f >4,000,000), which it has at its 
disposal, it is not obeyed. At Paris, 
nothing has occurred but revolt up- 
on revolt, which could be suppress- 
ed only by abandoning to their fury 
the Cross, the emblem of Christi- 
anity, the palace of the Archbishop, 
and the arms of the throne ; while in 
the provinces insurrections have 
broken out on all sides, sometimes 
against the authority of the magis- 
trates, sometimes with their concur- 
rence, which have led to such a 
stoppage of the revenue, as has led 
to the contraction ot debt to the 
amount of L.20, 000,000 sterling a- 
year. 

“ Whence is it, that with the same 
elements from whence Charles X, 
extracted so much prosperity, and 
maintained such perfect peace, no- 
thing can be produced under Louis 
Philippe but misery and disorder ? 
It is impossible to blink the ques- 
tion ; it is with the same capital that 
industry and commerce are perish- 
ing; with the same manufactures 
that you cannot find employment 
for your workmen; with the same 
ships that your merchants are star- 


ving; with the same revenues that 
you are compelled to sell the royal 
forests, contract enormous loans, 
pillage the fund laid aside for the 
indemnity of individuals, and inces- 
santly increase the floating debt ; 
that it is with peace both within and 
without that you are obliged to aug- 
ment the army, and restore all the 
severity of the Conscription. How 
is it that the ancient dynasty preser- 
ved us from so many misfortunes, 
and the new one has brought us such 
terrible scourges V 1 will explain the. 

cause. 

“ Confidence creates this prosperity 
of nations. Disquietude and appre- 
hension cause it to disappear. Secu- 
rity for the future, given or taken 
away, produces activity or languor, 
riches or misery, tranquillity or trou- 
ble. — You have made your election 
for the wrong side of that alternative* 
vvheu instead of Right you substitute 
Might: because Right, which never 
changes, bears in itself all the ele- 
ments of stability, while Power, which 
changed every day, brings home to 
every breast the feeling of instability. 
1 know well, that to the present tri- 
umph of power its leaders strive to 
annex an idea of right; but it will bo 
just as easy, when "the next heave of 
the revolutionary earthquake dis- 
places the presentauthority,to clothe 
that, which succeeds it with a similar 
title to permanent obedience. Every 
successive party in its turn can rest 
its pretensfons to sovereignty on 
the authority of the People. On the 
other hand, our right of succession 
dftfpemls on an immovable basis. If 
Charles X. or Henry V. is on the 
throne, every one knows that no per- 
son can claim the crown on the same 
title as that by which they held it: 
but under the present government, 
how is it possible to avoid the con- 
viction, that if it pleases 300 persons 
at Metz or Grenoble to proclaim a 
Republic, or 300 others at Toulouse 
or Bordeaux Henry V., and if a ge- 
neral stupor, arising from the weak- 
ness of each of thetlepartments taken 
singly, prevents any effectual resist- 
anae, f the new government will im- 
mediately acquire the same title to 
obedience as that which now fills the 
throne ?” — St Ckamans , 57, 68. 

u It is therefore in the principle on 
which the government is founded, 
&at we must look for the cause of 
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our Buffering find our ruin. If to this 
cause we add the consequences not 
leas powerful of a democratic con- 
stitution, that is, to an organized 
anarchy, we may despair of t lie safety 
of our country, if it is not destroyed 
by the seeds of destruction which 
such a government carries in its bo- 
som. In no country, and in no age, 
has democracy made a great state 
prosper, or established it in a stable 
manner ; and even though it should 
become inured to the climate else- 
where, it would always prove fatal 
in France. The foundation of the 
French character is vanity; and that 
feeling which, under proper direction, 
becomes a noble desire for illustra- 
tors, which has been the source of our 
military glory, and of our success in 
so many different departments, is an 
invincible bar to our essays in demo- 
cracy, because every one is envious 
of the superiority of his neighbour, 
conceives himself qualified for every 
thing, and pretends to c\ery situa- 
tion. ” — Ibid, GO. 

4t The revolution of ISflO has light- 
ed anew the torch of experience on 
many controverted points, and I ap- 
peal with confidence upon them to 
the many men of good faith who ex- 
ist among our adversaries. They seek 
like us the good of our common 
country, and the welfare of huma- 
nity; they hold that in the charter 
there was too little political power 
conferred upon the people. Let them 
judge now, for the probf has been 
decisive. They will find that ori 
every occasion, without one excep- 
tion, in which political power, unre- 
strained by strict limits, has been 
conferred upon the people, personal 
liberty has been destroyed ; that the 
latter has lost as much as the former 
has gained. Such an extension of 
politic?! power is nothing but demo- 
cracy or supreme authority lodged 
in the hands of the people, Reflect 
upon i. the fate of personal freedom 
under the democratic constitutions 
which promised us the greatest pos- 
sible extension of ^individual liberty. 
Was there liberty under the Consti- 
tuent Assembly, for those who were 
massacred in the streets, and frllosc 
heads they carried on the ends of 
pikes ? VVas there liberty for the 
seigniors whose chateaux they burnt, 
aad who saved their lives only by 
flight ? Was there liberty for 


who were massacred at Avignon, or 
whom the committee of Jacobins tore 
from the bosoms of their families to 
conduct to the guillotine ? Was there 
liberty for the King, who was not per- 
mitted to move beyond the harriers 
of Paris, nor venture to breathe the 
fresh air at the distance of a league 
from the city V No, there was liberty 
only for their oppressors : the only 
freedom was that which the incendi- 
aries, jailors, and assassins enjoyed. 

“ Since the Revolution of July, 
has there been any freedom for the 
clergy, who do not venture to shew 
themselves in the streets of Paris, 
even in that dress which is revered 
by savage tribes ; for the Catholics, 
who can no longer atteud mass but 
at midnight; for the Judges, who arc 
threatened in the discharge of their 
duties by the aspirants for their 
places ; for the Electors, whose votes 
are overturned with the urns which 
contain them, and who return lace- 
rated and bleeding from the place of 
election ; for the Citizens arbitrarily 
thrust out of the National Guard; 
for the Archbishop of Paris, whose 
JiouRe was robbed and plundered 
witl^impunity, at the very moment 
when the Ministers confessed iu the 
Chambers they could allege nothing 
against him ; for the Officers of all 
grades, even the generals expelled 
from their situations at the caprice 
of their inferiors; for the ('urates 
of churches, when the government, 
trembling before the Sovereign mul- 
titude, close the churches to save 
them from the profanation and Rack- 
ing of the mob; for the King himself, 
condemned by their despotism, to 
lay aside the arms of his race ?* 

“ These et ils have arisen from con- 
founding personal with politica'i li- 
berty ; a distinction which lies at 
the foundation of these matters. 

t( I call personal freedom the right 
to dispose, without molestation, of 
one’s person and estate^hndbe secure 
that neither the one nor the other 
will be disquieted without your con- 
sent. That liberty is an object of 
universal interest; its preservation 
the source of universal solicitude. I 
support the extension of that Aperies 
of liberty to the utmost extent that 
society can admit ; and I would carry 
it to a much greater length than ever 
1ms been imagined by our democrats, 
I woqld have every one’s property 
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held sacred; his person and estate 
inviolable, without the consent of his • 
representatives, or the authority of 
the law; absolute security against 
forced service of any kind, or agaiipt 
either arrest or punishment, but un- 
der the strongest safeguard, for the 
protection of innocence. 

“ The other species of liberty, call- 
ed Political Liberty/ is an object of 
interest to the great body of the 
citizens ; it consists in the right of 
taking a part in the government of 
the state. It cannot affect the great 
body, because in every country the 
.immense majority can influence go- 
vernment neither by their votes nor 
their writings. This latter kind of 
liberty should be restrained within 
narrow limits, for experience proves 
it cannot be widely extended with- 
out destroying the other.” 

These observations appear to be 
as novel as they are important. They 
are not, strictly speaking, new ; for 
in this Magazine for February lNffO,* 
the same principles are laid down 
and illustrated ; and this furnishes 
another proof, among the many 
which might be collected, of the si- 
multaneous extrication of the same 
original thought, in different 'coun- 
tries at the same time, from the 
course of political events. But to 
any pne who calmly and dispassion- 
ately considers the subject, it must 
bo manifest that they contain the 
trui* principle on the subject. The dif- 
ference, as St Chamans says, between 
personal aud political liberty, or, as 
we should say in this country, be- 
tween Freedom and Democracy, 
is the most important distinction 
which ever was stated ; and it is from 
confounding these two different ob- 
jects of popular ambition, that all 
’the misery has arisen, which has so 
often attended the struggle for po- 
pular independence, and that Liberty* 
lias so often been strangled by its 
own votafejt.* 

To produce the greatest amouut 
of personal freedom and security 
with the smallest degree of political 
ower in the lower classes; to coni- 
ine the maximum of liberty with 
the minimum of democracy is the 
great end of good government, and 
should be the great object of the 


true patriot in every age trad coun- 
try. There is no such fatal enemy to 
Freedom as Democracy; it never 
fails to devour its offspring in a few 
years. True liberty, or the com- 
plete security of persons, thoughts, 
property, and actions, in % all classes, 
from injury or oppression, never 
existed three mouths under an unre- 
strained Democracy; because the 
worst of tyrannies" is a multiftide # 
of tyrants. The coercion of each 
class of society by die others; of 
the impetuosity and vehemence of 

the populace and their demagogues 
by the steadiness and weight of the 
aristocracy ; of the ambition and op- 
pression of the aristocracy by the 
vigour and independence of the com- 
mons, is indispensable to the equili- 
brium of government and the pre- 
servation of freedom ; but it is pre- 
cisely the' state of things which the 
Revolutionists will ever assail with 
most vehemence, because it affords 
the most effectual coercion to their 
passions and despotic ambition. The 
Spirit of Democracy, that keen and 
devouring clement which lias pro- 
duced, and is producing, such rava- 
ges in the world, is to the political 
what fire is to domestic life. Poli- 
tical freedom cannot exist without 
it, and when properly regulated, it 
vmfics and improves every depart- 
ment of society ; but if once allowed 
to get ahead, if not confined within 
iron bars, it will instantly consume 
the fabric fa which it is placed. 

Napoleon has left the following 
picture of the manner in which free- 
dom was devoured by democracy, 
during the first French Revolution: 
— “ Liberty,” said he, “ was doubt- 
less the first cry of the. people when 
the Revolution arose; but that was 
not what they really desired. The first 
lightning of the Rcvo]ution«sliewed 
what talents then existed, which the 
levelling principle would restore to 
society for the advantage and glory 
of the state. Thus it was Equality 
which the French people always de- 
sired ; and to toW the truth, Liberty 
has never ecriMed since it was pro - 
claimed. For the proper definition 
ofliDerty is the pow r er of freely exer- 
cising all our faculties ; aud with the 
exception of Bome speeches which 


• French ltevolut : on, NtJ. 3. February 1830, 
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the orators of the sections were al- 
lowed to make in 1795, shew me a 
eriod vvlieu the people were at li- 
crtjr to say or do what they wished 
since 1789 ? Was it when the crowds 
of women and malecontents besieged 
the Convention? Begone; think 
of your business, said they ; and yet 
these poor people only asked for 
bread. Will any one pretend that 
the years 1793 or 1794 were the eras 
of freedom ? Under the Directory, 
no one dared to open their mouth ; 
and after the 18th Fructidor in 1797, 
a second Reign of Terror arose. 
Never haveUhe people, even under 
Louis XI. or Cardinal Richelieu, or 
in the most despotic states, had less 
liberty than during the whole period 
which has elapsed since the first 
Involution broke out . What France 
always wished, what she still wishes, 
is Equality; in other words, the 
equal partition of the means of rising 
to glory and distinction in the 
state.”* 

This lesson would not surtiee. 
The Revolutionists saw their despo- 
tic* rule melting away under the just 
and equal sway of the Bourbons, 
and therefore they inflamed the pub- 
lic mind till they got their govern- 
ment overthrown. Despotism of one 
kind or another instantly returned : 
that of the National Guard, the Pa- 
risian EmcnUSy or Marshal Soult's 
cannoniers, ami Liberty has been 
destroyed by the demagogues who 
roused the people in 'its naipe. 
Thus it ever has been; thus it ever 
will be to the end of time. Indivi- 
duals may he instructed by history 
or enlightened by reflection ; the 
great masses of mankind will never 
learn wisdom but from their own 
suffering. 


This distinction between indivi- 
dual freedom and political power, 
between Liberty and Democracy, is 
the great point of separation between 
th^ Whigs and Tories. The Con- 
servatives strive to increase personal 
freedom to the utmost degree, and 
to effect that they find it indispen- 
sable to restrain the efforts of its worst 
enemies, the Democracy. The Whigs 
attend only to the augmentation of 
popular pQwer,and in so doing they 
instantly trench on civil liberty. When 
were persons, property, life, and 
thoughts, more free, better protect- 
ed or secured, than in Great Britain 
from 1813 to 1830, the days when 
the Democracy was restrained ? When 
have they been so ill secured since 

the time of Cromwell, as during the 
last two yearn, illuminated as'they 
have been by the flames of Bristol, 
and the conflagration of Jamaica, 
the days of democratic ascendency ‘r 
Ireland, at present under the distract- 
ing rule of O’Connell, the dema- 
gogue, is the prototype of the sla- 
\ery to which we are fust driving, 
under the guidance of the W higs ; 
England, from IM5 to 1830, the last 
example of the freedom from which 
we are receding, established by the 
Tories. What further evils the far- 
ther indulgence of this devouring 
principle is to produce, wo know 
not, though experience given us lit- 
tle hopes of amendment till we have 
gone through additional suffering; 
but of this we are well assured, that 
the time will come when these 
truths shall have passed into axioms, 
ami experience taught every man of 
intelligence, that the assasins of free- 
dom are the supporters of democra- 
tic power. 


Napoleon, cn Duchew 'Abrantcs vii. K39, 170. 
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THE C-ESARS. 
Chap. II. 

AUGUSTUS. 


The situation of the Second Cae- 
sar, at the crisis of the great •Dicta- 
tor’s assassination, was so hazardous 
and delicate, as to confer interest 
upon a character not otherwise at- 
tractive. To many, wo know it was 
positively repulsive, and 14 the very 
highest degree. In particular, it is 
recorded of Sir William Jones, that 
he regarded this Emperor with feel- 
ings of abhorrence so personal and 
deadly, as to refuse him his custom- 
ary titular honours whenever he had 
occasion to mention him by name. 
Yet it was the whole Roman people 
that conferred upon him his title of 
Augustus . liut Sir William, ascri- 
bing no force to the acts of a people 
who had sunk so low as to exult 
in their chains, and to decorate with 
honours the very instruments of 
their own vassalage, u ould not re- 
cognise this popular creation, and 
spoke of him always by his family 
name of Octavius. The flattery of 
the populace, by the way, must, in 
this instance, have been doubly ac- 
ceptable to the Emperor, first, for 
what it gave, and secondly, for what 
it concealed. Of his grand-uncle, 
the first ( a?sar, a tradition survives 
— that of all the distinctions created 
in his favour, either l»y the senate or 
the people, he put most value upon 
the lam el crown which was voted to 
him after his Iasi campaigns —• a 
beautiful and conspicuous memorial 
to every eve of his great public acts, 
ami at the same time an oversha- 
dowing veil of his one sole personal 
delect. This laurel diadem at once 
proclaimed his civic grandeur, pml 
concealed his baldness, a defect 
which was more mortifying to a Ro- # 
man than jt would he to ourselves, 
from the pwiiiar theory which then 
prevailed as to its probable origin, 

A gratitude of the same mixed qua- 
lity must naturally have been felt by 
the Second Ciesar for his title of 
Augustus , which, whilst it illustra- 
ted his public character by the high- 
est expression of majesty, set apart 
and sequestrated to public functions, 
had also the agreeable effect of with- 
drawing from the general remem- 
brance his obscure descent. For the 
Oct&vian house [gens] had in neither 


of its branches risen to any great 
splendour of civic distinction, and in 
liis own, to little or none. The same 
titular decoration, therefore, so of- 
fensive to the celebrated Whig, was, 
in the eyes of Augustus, at on^ea^ 
trophy of public merit, a monument 1 
of public gratitude, and an effectual 
obliteration of his own natal obscu- 

rity. 

hut, if merely odious 4o men of 
Sir William’s principles, to others 
the character of Augustus, in rela- 
lion to the circumstances which sur- 
rounded him, was not without its ap- 
propriate interest. lie was sum- 
moned iu early youth, and without 
warning, to face a crisis of tremend- 
ous hazard, being at the same time 
himself a man of no very great con- 
stitutional courage ; perhaps he was 
even a coward. And this we say 
without meaning to adopt as gospel 
truths all the party reproaches of 
Anthony. Certainly he was utterly 
unfurnished by nature with those en- 
dowments which seemed to be indis- 
pensable in a successor to the power 
of the Great Dictator. Rut exactly 
in these deficiencies, and in certain 
accidents unfavourable to his ambi- 
tion, lay his security. He had been 
adopted by his grand-uncle Julius. 
Th$t adoption made him, to all in- 
tents and purposes of law, the son of 
his great patron; and doubtless, in 
nr* short timr, this adoption would 
have been applied to more extensive 
uses, ami as a station of vantage for 
introducing him to the public favour. 
From the inheritance of the Julian 
estates and family honours, he would 
have been trained to mount, «s from 
a stepping-stone, to the inheritance of 
the Julian power and political sta- 
tion ; and the Roman people would 
have been familiarised to regard him 
in that character. But, luckily for 
himself, the finislflng, or -ceremonial 
acts, were yet*wantinff in this pro- 
ee s s— the political heirship was in- 
choate and imperfect. Tacitly un- 
derstood, indeed it was; but, had it 
been formally proposed and ratified, 
there cannot be a doubt that the young 
Octavius would have been pointed 
out to the vengeance of the patriots, 
and included in the scheme of the 
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conspirators, as a fellow- Victim with 
his nominal father ; and would have 
been cut off too suddenly to benefit by 
that reaction of popular feeling which 
saved the partisans of the Dictator, 
by separating the conspirators, and 
obliging tlieni, without loss of time, 
to look to tlicir own safety. It was 
bj f this fortunate accident that the 
young heir and adopted son of the 
(Vsar not only escaped assas- 
sination, but was enabled to post- 
pone indefinitely the final and mili- 
tary struggle for the vacant seat of 
empire, and in the mean time to 
maintain a coequal rank with the 
leaders in the state, by those arts and 
resources jn which he was superior 
to his competitors. His place in the 
favour of Caius Julius was of power 
sufficient to give him a share in any 
triumvirate which could be formed ; 
but, wanting the formality of a regu- 
lar introduction to the people, and 
the ratification of their acceptance, 
that place was not sufficient to raise 
him permanently into the perilous 
and invidious station of absolute su- 
premacy which be afterwards occu- 
pied. Tlu\/!/ir/fy of Augustus was 
often vaunted by antiquity, (with 
whom success was not so much a 
test of merit as itself a merit of the 
highest quality,) and iu no instance 
was this felicity more conspicuous 
than in the first act of his entrance 
upon the political scene. No doubt 
his friends and enemies alike thought 
of him, at the moment of*'Co‘sar’sj as- 
sassination, as we now think of a 
young man heir-elect to some person 
of immense wealth, cut ofrby a sud- 
den death before be has bad time to 
ratify a will in execution ofbis pur- 
poses. Yet in fact the case was far 
otherwise. Brought forward dis- 
tinctly as tlu* successor of Ciesar’s 
power,* had be even, by some fa- 
vourable accident of absence from 
Home, or otherwise, escaped being 
involved in that great man’s fate, he 
would at all erenn have been thrown 
upon the instant necessity of defend- 
ing his supreme station by arms. To 
have left it unassertfjd, when once 
solemnly created in Ids favourer a 
reversionary' title, would have* been 
deliberately to resign it. This would 
have been a confession of weakness 
liable to no disguise, and ruinous to 
any subsequent pretensions. Yet, 
without preparation of means, with 
pe dmiopemeut pf resources nor 


growth of circumstances, an appeal 
to arms would, in his case, have been 
of very doubtful issue. His true 
weapons, for a long period, were the 
arts of vigilance and dissimulation. 
Cultivating these, he was enabled to 
preparb for a contest which, under- 
taken prematurely, must have ruined 
1dm, and to raise himself to a station 
of even military pre-eminence to 
those who naturally, and by circum- 
stances, were originally every way 
superior to himself. The qualities 
in which be really excelled, the gifts 
of intrigue, patience, long-suffering, 
dissimulation, and tortuous fraud, 
were thus brought into play, and al- 
lowed their full value. Such fptali- 
ties lmd every chance of prevailing 
in the long run, against the noble 
carelessness anti the impetuosity of 
the passionate Anthony — and they 
did prevail. Always on the watch 
to lay hold of those opportunities 
which tjp; generous negligence of his 
rival was but too frequently throw- 
ing in bis way— unless by the sudden 
reverses of war and the accidents of 
bn tile, which as much as possible, 
and as long as possible, be declined — 
tbrre f coul<l be little question in any 
man’s mind, that eventually lie would 
win ids way to a solitary throne, by 
a policy m> full of caution and 
subtilty. lie was sure to risk no- 
thing which could be bad on easier 
tornis ; and nothing, unless for a 
great overbalance of gain in pro- 
spect; to lo«e nothing which he had 
once gained; and in iio case to miss 
a nad vantage, or sacrifice an opportu- 
nity, by any consideration of gene- 
rosity. No modern insurance-office 
but would have guaranteed an event 
depending upon the final success of 
Augustus, on terms far below those 
wiiyh they must in prudence have 
exacted from the fiery and adventu- 
rous Anthony, finch was an ideal in 
liis own class. #ut Augustus, ha- 
ving iinallj' triumphed, TiaB met With 
more than justice from succeeding 
ages. Even Lord Bacon says, that, 
by comparison with Julius Csesar,he 
was “ non tarn impar quant dispar” 
surely a most extravagant encomi- 
um, applied to whomsoever. On the 
other hand, Anthony, amongst the 
most signal misfortunes of his lift?, 
might number it, that Cicero, the 
great dispenser of immortality, in 
whose bands (more perhaps than in 
any one man’s qf any age) were the 
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vials of good and evil fame, should 
happen to have been his bitter and 
persevering enemy. It is, however, 
some balance to this, that Siiakspeare 
had a just conception of the original 
grandeur which lay beneath Unit 
wild tempestuous nature presented 
by Anthony to the eye of the undis- 
eviminating world. It is to the ho- 
nour of Shukspearc that he should 
have been able to discern the true 
colouring of this most original cha- 
racter, under the smoke and tarnish 
of autiquity. It is no less to the honour 
of the great Triuim ir, that a strength 
of colouring should survive in his cha- 
racter, capable of baffling the wrongs 
and ravages of time. Neither is it 
to be thought strange that a charac- 
ter should have been nmundei stood 
and falsely appreciated fur nearly 
two thousand years. It happens not 
uncommonly, especially amongst an 
unimaginative people like the Ho- 
mans, that the characters of men are 
cyphers and enigmas to their own 
age, and are first rea^and interpret- 
ed by a far distant posterity. Stars 
are supposed to exist, whose light has 
been travelling for many thousands 
of years without hav ing yet reached 
our system ; and the eyes ail? yet 
unborn upon which their earliest 
rays will fall. Men like Mark An- 
thony, with minds of chaotic com- 
position — light conflicting with dark- 
ness, proportions of colossal gran- 
deur disfigured by unsvimneliioal 
arrangement, the angelic iu close 
neighbourhood with the brutal — are 
first read in their true meaning by 
an age learned in the philosophy of 
the human heart. Of this philoso- 
phy the Homans had, by the neces- 
sities of education aud domestic dis- 
eijfliue not less tliau by original con- 
stitution of mind, the very narrow- 
est visual range. In no litcratuie 
whatsoever are so few tolerable, no-* 
ticca to be found of any great truths 
in Psych Nor could this have 
been otherwise, amongst a people 
who tried e\cry thing by the stand- 
ard of social value; never seeking 
for a canon of excellence, in man 
considered abstractedly in and for 
himself, and as lm\ hig an independ- 
ent value— -but always and exclu- 
sively in man as a gregarious being, 
aud designed for social uses aucl 
functions. Not man in his own pe- 
culiar nature, but inan in his rela- 
tions to other men, was the station 


from which the Homan speculators 
took upr their philosophy of jin man 
nature. Tiled by such standard, 
Mark Anthony would be found 
wanting. As a citizen, he was irre- 
trievably licentious, and therefore 
there needed not the bitter personal 
feud, which circumstances had ge- 
nerated between them, to account 
for the arJuirnemant with which Ci- 
cero pursued him. Had Anthony 
been his friend even, or his new* 
kinsman, Cicero must still have been 
his public enemy. And not merely 
for his vices ; for even the grander 
features of Ids cliaracter^his tower- 
ing ambition, his magnanimity, and 
the fascinations of his popular quali- 
ties, — were all, in the circumstances 
of those times, and in his position, 
of a tendency dangerously unci vie. 

So rental kable was the opposition, 
at all points, between the second 
Ciesar and his rival, that, whereas 
Anthony, even in his virtues, seem- 
ed dangerous to the state, Octavius 
gave a civic colouring to his most 
indifferent actions, and, with a Ma- 
chiavelian policy, observed a scru- 
pulous regal’d to the founs of the 
republic, after every fragment of the 
republican institutions, the privi- 
leges of the republican magistrates, 
and the functions of the great popu- 
lar officers, had been absorbed into 
his own autocracy. Even in the 
most prosperous days of the Roman 
State, when the democratic forces 
balanced, fcud were balanced by, 
those of the aristocracy, it w as far 
from being a general or common 
praise, that a man was of a civic turn 
of mind, animu cicili. Yet this praise 
di l Augustus affect, and in reality 
attain, at a time when the very ob- 
ject of all civic feeling was absolute- 
ly extinct; so much are men go- 
verned by vvoids. Suetoniu^ assures 
us, that many evidences were cur- 
rent* even to his times of this popular 
disposition (civilitas) in the Empe- 
ror; and that it survived every ex- 
perience of servile adulation in the 
Roman populace* aud all the effects 
of long familiarity with irresponsi- 
ble power in himself. Such a mode- 
raTOli of feeliug, we are almost obli- 
ged to consider as a genuine and 
unaffected expression of his real na- 
ture ; lor, as an artifice of policy, 
it harl soon lost its uses. And it ij* 
worthy of notice, that with the army 
he bid aside those popular manners 
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as soon as possible, addressfpfl them 
as milites, not {according to bits ear- 
lier practice) as comrnilitoms. It 
concerned his [own security, to be 
jealous of encroachments on his 
power. But' of his rank, and the 
honours tfhich accompanied it, he 
seems to have been uniformly care- 
less. Thus, he would never leave a 
town or enter it by daylight, unless 
some higher rule of policy obliged 
him to do so; by which means" he 
evaded a ceremonial of public ho- 
nour which was burdensome to all 
the parties concerned in it. Some- 
times, however, we find that men, 
careless of honours in their own 
persons, are glad to see them settling 
upon their family and immediate 
connexions. But here again Au- 
gustus shewed the, sincerity of his 
moderation. For upon one occa- 
sion, when the whole audience in 
the Roman theatre had risen upon 
the entrance of his two adopted sons, 
at that time uot seventeen years old, 
he was highly displeased, and even 
thought it necessary to publish his 
displeasure in a separate edict. It 
is another, and n striking illustration 
of his humility, that he willingly ac- 
cepted of public appointments, and 
sedulously discharged the duties at- 
tached to them, in conjunction with 
colleagues who had been chosen 
with little regard to his personal 
partialities. In the debates of the 
Senate, lie shewed the same equani- 
mity ; suffering himself patiently to 
be contradicted, and even with cir- 
cumstances of studied incivility. In 
the public elections, he gave his vote 
like any private citizen ; and, when 
he happened to be a candidate him- 
self, he canvassed the electors with 
the same earnestness of personal ap- 
plication as any other candidate 
with th* least possible title to pub- 
lic jFavaur from present power or 
past services. But, perhaps, by no 
expressions of his civic spirit did 
Augustus so much conciliate men's 
minds, as by the readiness with 
which lie jwirtiripated in their social 
pleasures, and by th# uniform seve- 
rity with which lie refused to apply 
his influence in any way which could 
disturb the pure administration of 
justice. The Roman juries (judices 
they were called) were very cor- 
rupt; and easily swayed to an un- 
couscientious verdict, by the appear- 
ance in court of any great inan on 
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behalf of one of the parties interest- 
ed: nor was such an Interference 
with the course of private justice 
any ways injurious to the great 
naan’s character. The wrong which 
he promoted did but the more for- 
cibly proclaim the warmth and fide* 
lity of his friendships. So much the 
more generally was the uprightness 
of the Emperor appreciates, who 
would neither tamper with justice 
himself, nor countenance any motion 
in that direction, though it were to 
serve his very dearest friend, either 
by his personal presence, or by the 
use of his name. And, as if it had 
been a trifle merely to forbear, and 
to shew his regard to justice in this 
negative way, he even allowed him- 
selF to he summoned as a witness on 
trials, and shewed no anger when 
his own evidence was overborne by 
stronger on the other Bide. This 
disinterested love of justice, and an 
integrity, so rare* in the great men of 
Rome, could not but command the 
reverence of the people. But their 
affection, doubtless, was more conci- 
liated by the freedom with which 
the Emperor accepted invitations 
from Jill quarters, and shared con- 
tinually in the festaltpl ensures of his 
subjects. This practice, however, 
he discontinued, or narrowed, as he 
advanced in years- Suetonius, who, 
ns a true anecdote-monger, would 
solve every thing, and account for 
every change by some definite inci- 
dent, charges this alteration in the 
Emperor’s condescensions upon one 
particular party at a wedding feast, 
where the crowd incommoded him 
much by their pressure and heat. 
But, doubtless, it happened to Au- 
gustus as to other men ; his spirits 
failed, and bis powers of supporting 
fatigue or bustle, as years stole upon 
him. Changes, coming by insensi- 
*blo stops, and not willingly acknow- 
ledged, for some time eanpe notice ; 
until some sudden slfbTk reminds a 
man forcibly to do that which he 
has long meditated in an irresolute 
way. The marriage banquet may 
have, been the particular occasion 
from which Augustus stepped into 
the habits of old age, but certainly 
not the cause of so entire a revolu- 
tion in his mode of living. 

It might seem to throw Home 
doubt, if not upon the fact, yet at 
least upon the sincerity, of his civrsm , 
that undoubtedly Augustus ctdtlva- 
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ted his kingly connexions with con- 
siderable anxiety. It may have been 
upon motives merely political that 
be kept at Rome the children oY 
nearly all the kings then known as 
allies or vassals of the Roman pow^r : 
a curious fact, and not generally 
known. In his own palace were 
reared a number of youthful princes ; 
and they were educated jointly with 
his own children. It is also upon 
record, that in many instances the 
fathers of these princes spontane- 
ously repaired to Rome, and there 
assuming the Roman dress — as an 
expression of reverence to the ma- 
jesty of the omnipotent state— did 
personal “ suit and service” (more 
clientum ) to Augustus. It it* an anec- 
dote of not less curiosity, that a 
whole “college” of kings subscribed 
money for a temple at Athens, to be 
dedicated in the name of Augustus. 
Throughout his life, indeed, this 
Emperor paid a marked attention to 
all the royal houses then known to 
Rome, as occupying the thrones upon 
the vast margin of the empire. It. is 
true that in part this* attention might 
be interpreted as given politically to 
bo many lieutenants, wielding are- 
mote or inaccessible power for the 
benefit of Rome. Ami the children 
of those kings might be regarded as 
hostages, ostensibly entertained for 
the sake of education, hut really as 
pledges for their parents’ fidelity, and 
also with a view to the large rever- 
sionary advantages which might be 
expected to arise upon the basis of 
so early and affectionate a connex- 
ion. But it is not the Jess true., that, 
at one period of his life, Augustus 
did certaiuly meditate some ( loser 
personal connexion with the royal 
families of the earth. He speculated, 
undoubtedly, on a marriage for him- 
self with some tarharoiis princess, 
and at one time designed l»is i daugh* 
ter .lulk^jjg a wife for Cotiso, the 
king of tnefe^Ue. Superstition per- 
haps disturbed the one scheme, and 
policy the other. He married, as is 
well known* for his final wife, and 
the partner of his life through its 
whole triumphant stage, Li via Dru- 
silla; compelling her husband, Ti- 
berius Nero, to divorce her— not- 
withstanding she was then six month® 
advanced in pregnancy. With this 
lady, who was distinguished for her 
beauty, it is certain that he was 
deeply in love ; and that might be 


sufficient to account for the mar- 
riage. If is equally certain, however, 
upon the concurring evidence of in- 
dependent writers, that this con- 
nexion had an oracular sanction—* 
not to say, suggestion; a circum- 
stance which was long remembered, 
and was afterwards noticed by the 
Christian poet Prudentius : 

“ Id quo Deftin gortes et ApOlUnis antra 
(tadertint * 

Consilium: nunquam melius nam caedcre * 
ttrdas 

Rfsponsum cst, quam rum pragnans nova 
mipta jugatur.” 

His daughter Julia had* been pro- 
mised by turns, and always upon 
reasons of state, to a whole muster- 
roll of suitors ; first of all, to a son 
of Mark Anthony ; secondly, to the 
barbarous king;, thirdly, to her first 
cousin — that Marcellos, the son of 
Octavia, only sister to Augustus, 
whose early death, in the. midst of 
great expectations, Virgil has so 
beautifully introduced into the vision 
of Roman grandeurs a® yet unborn, 
which <Eneas beholds in the shades ; 
fourthly, she was promised ( and this 
time the promise Was kept) to the 
fortunate soldier, Agrippa, whose low 
birth was not permitted to obscure 
his military merits. By him she had 
a family of cliildren, upon whom, if 
upon any in this world, the wrath of 
Providence seems to have rested ; 
for, excepting one, and in spite. 6f 
all the favours that earth and heaven 
cogld unite to shower upon them; 
all came to an early — a violent — and 
an infamous end. Fifthly, upon the 
death of Agrippa, and again upon 
motives of policy, and in atrocious 
contempt ot all the ties that nature 
and the human heart and human 
laws have hallowed, she was pro- 
mised, (if that word may he applied 
to the violent obtrusion upoi»a man’s 
bed of one who was doubly a curse 
—first, for what she brought, and* 
secondly, for what she took away,) 
and given to Tiberius, the future 
Emperor. Upon the whole, as far 
na we can at this* day make out the 
connexion of & man’s acts and pur- 
poses, which, even to his own age, 
wore never entirely cleared up, it is 
probable that, so long as the Trium- 
virate survived, and so long as the 
condition of Roman power or in- 
trigues, and the distribution of Ho- 
lman influence, were such as to leave 
a possibility that any new Triumvi* 
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m a' should arls&H&o long Augustus tial defect of system* Under our 
wteMsfcfttf medlfcuteg arereat % modern policy, mitttdry pbwef — * 
btatadr ir court, though it may be the growth of one ‘ 

against anv euddeti t^verse of for- man's life^-sosm takes toikt a suc^ f 
p&e $ by die^s Of a domestic con- cession of campaigns is required for 
ne&torf, ijfifck should give l^m the id. extirpation; and it revolvcftliotek- ' 
liltKnnn. Sucji a court, wards to its final extinction through 
to mike head against all the stages by which .originally it , 
l|e it®ectRrfi pooler of Home, might grew. Oa the Homan system this 
a front of resistance to was mainly imposaiblefrom the so-* 
any.single. partisan who should hap- litariness of the Homan power; co- 
»ptm to acquire a brief ascendancy; rival nations who might balance thd 
4he worst, as a merely defen- victorious party, there were abso- 
lve pbwor, might offer a retreat, so- lutely none ; and all the underlines 
cure in distance, and difiicult access; hastened to make their peace whilst 
oj? might be available as a means of peace was yet open to thei% on the 
delay for recovering from some else known terms of absolute treachery 
fatal defeat It is certain that Au- to their former master, and instant 
gustus viewed Egypt with jealousy surrender to the victor of the hour, 
as a province, which might be turn- For this capital defect in the tenure 
ed to account iu some suSh way by of Roman power, no matter in whose 
nay aspiring fosurgtnt Anil it must hands deposited, there was no abso- 
Have wfea strtfck him as a rernatfka- lute remedy. Many a sleepless night 
blfc ^circumstance, which by good during the perilous game which he 
limk had tiirped'out entirely to the played with Anthony, must have 
advantage ■of his own family, but familiarized Octavius with that view 
* which migl%as readily have had ou of the risk, which to Home extent 
/ opposite iff, that t!ie three deci- was inseparable from his position as 
: SUT0 battles oTPliarsali a — of Thapsus the leader in such a struggle carried 
< — and of fifunda, in wbp'h the eni- on in such nn empire. Iu this di- 
pire *of the world wan three limes Ioanna, struck with the extreme lie- 
over atoked as the prize, had several- msity of applying some palliation 
}y broiight upon the defeated lead- to the case, we have no doubt that 
era a ruin which was total, absolute, Augustus would devise the scheme 
And fiaal. Orto hour had seen the of laying some distant king under 
wlitflft fabric of their aspiring for- such obligations to fidelity as would 
tunes ^demoliahed; and no resource suffice to stand the first shock of 
was left tdlliem but either in suicide misfortune. Such a person would 
(wbicAt* accordingly, ever* (Vsar had have, power enough* ol a direct roili- 
meditated at one stage of the battle tary kind, to face the storm at its 
ofMunda,wlfcn it seemed tobergoing outbreak. He would have power 
against him) or in the mercy of tty* of another kind in his distance, lie 
victor. wouNf be sustained by the courage 

That a victor in a hundred fights of hope, as a kinsman hav ing a cou- 
shouldin liis hundred-and-finst,* as tingent interest in a kinsman’s pi o- 
iri his^firsrt, rittf* tbe lost of that pm- sperity. And finally, he would-be 
ticular battle, is inseparable from the sustained by the courage of despair, 
condition of man, and the uncertain- as one wl*o never could expect to 
ty of lqjftuan means ; but that the loss .be trusted by thCoppo^Be party. In 
of tins One battle should be equally the worst case, such a prince would 
atal and irrecoverable with the loss always offer a hreathiw ;kne gnd a 
of his ‘first, that it should leave him respite td his friends, Were it only 
with means no more cemented) anil by bis 1 remoteness, and if not tho 
resources no bettor matured for re- mean* of rallying, yet at least tbe 
tiding lus fall, una throwing a tfing time tor rallying, more especially m 
succession ofhinderances in the way Mho escape to his frontier would be 
of hhi coiiipieror, argues Borneqpam- easy to one who had Jong forecast 

* ; m " . ' . p - L ' r ' - 

r ** The pabiful wirHor, famous ed for fight, 

. Alter a thousand victories once fottM* , 

*’ If from the book of hotter quite, 

And HU the reft forgot for ^biat, he toil’d.” 

/.v ■ ; SyrmcU. . 
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it. We can hardly doubt that Augus- 
tus meditated such schemes; that 
he laid them aside only as his power 
began to cement and to knit together 
after the battle of Actium ; and tha> 
the memory and the prudential tra- 
dition of this plan survived % the 
Imperial family so long as itself sur- 
vived. Amongst other anecdotes of 
the same tendency, two are recorded 
of Nero, the limperor in whom ex- 
pired the line of the original* Cmsars, 
which strengthen us in a belief of 
what is otherwise in itself so pro- 
bable. Nero, in bis first distractions, 

upon receiving the fatal tidings of 
the revolt in Chiu I, when reviewing 
all possible plans of escape from the 
impending danger, thought at inter- 
vals of throwing hiinself on tin* pro- 
tection of the harbarou,? King Volo- 
gesus. And twenty years afterwards, 
when the Pseudo-Nero appeared, 
lie found a strenuous champion and 
protector in the King of the Par- 
thians. Possibly, had an oppurtu* 
nity offered for searching the Par- 
thian Chancery, some tieaty would 
have been found binding the Kings 
of Pnrthia, from the age of Augustus 
thnrjgh some generations duwA- 
wards, in requital of sen ices there 
specified, or of treasures lodged, to 
MM'tire a perpetual asylum to the 
posterity of the .Julian family. 

The cruelties of Augustus were 
perhaps equal in atroi if y to any 
which are recorded ; and the equi- 
vocal apology for those acts form 
which might a* well be used to ag- 
gravate as to palliate the case) is, 
that they were not prompted by a 
ierocious nature, but by calculating 
pt 'b y. He once actually slaughtered 
upon an altar a large body of his 
prisoners; and such tin; con- 
tempt with which he was regarded 
l»y Minio of that number, that when 
led out to death they saluted their 
other preserver, Anthony, with mi- 
litary hommri^hckiiowledghig merit 
even in an enemy, but Augustus, they 
passed with scornful silence, or wjth 
loud reproaches. Too certainly no 
man lias ever contended for empire 
witli unsullied conscience, or laid 
pure hands upon the ark of so mag- 
nificent a prize. Every friend to 
Augustus must have wished tliat the 
twelve years of his struggle might 
for ever bo blotted out from human 
remembrance. During the forty-two 
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of his prosperity apd hi# irJtimplh* 
being above fear, lie shewed the w* 
tural lenity of bis temper. " „ . . >; /, 
That prosperity, in a public sense* 
has been rarely equalled* bul ffor 
different was his fate, a fcjl memos- 
able was the contrast, withimthe dr* 
cuit of his own family. Thisjprd of 
the universe groaned as often as the 
ladies of his house, his daughter and , 
grand- daughter, were mentioned. # 
The shame which he felt on their ae* 
count, led him even to unnatural de- , 
signs, and to wishes not less so; for 
at one time he entertained a plan for 
putting the elder Julia to death — ana ‘ 
at another, upon hearing that Phoebe 
( one of the female slaves in his house- 
hold) had hanged herself, he ex- 
claimed audibly, — “ Would that l 
had been the father of PhcebeJ” It , 
must, however, be granted, that in - 
this miserable affair he behaved with 
v cry little of his usual discretion. In 
the fu>t paroxysms of his rage, on 
discovering his daughter’s' criminal 
conduct, he made a communication 
of the whole to the Senate. That 
body could do nothing in such a 
matter, cithef *by act or by sugges- 
tion ; and in a short time, as every 
body could have foreseen, be himself* 
repented of bis own want of self- 
command. t T pon the whole, it can- - 
not be denied that, according to the 
remark of Jeremy lay lor, of aH tjhe^ 
men signally decorated l>y bistoey, 
Augustus Cg*sar is that one who ex- 
empiifies,m the most emphatic terms, 
the iiii^ed tongy of human life, and 
the equitable distribution, even on 
tirt* earth, of good and evil fortune;** 
lie made himself master of the worfit, 
and against the most formidable com-* * 
pelitors; his power was absolute, 
from the rising to the setting sun ; 
and yet in bis own bouse, where the 
peasant who dots the humblest > 
‘chares claims an undisputed autho- 
rity, be. was baffled, dishonoured, 
and made ridiculous. lie waefhn’etP 
by nobody ; and if, at the moment of . 
his death, be desired his friejfds to 
dismiss him from this world by the 
common exprerflion of Rceaicai ap* 
plmtgfe (vos plwdilc /) in that vale- 
dirioiy ini unction lie expressed in- 
ad verte utfy the true value of bis own 
long life, which, in strict candour* 
may be pronounced one continued 
series of bistrlojdc efforts, and of ex- 
cfilebt acting, adapted to aeliisb ends. 

Op 
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Trial of the Bristol Magistrates^ 
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BRISTOL. THE TRIAL OF THE MAGISTRATES* AND REACTION 
AMONG THE OPERATIVES. 


In the view we took last March of 
the causes of the Bristol Riots, we 
were quite certain that our state- 
ments could not be set aside. The 
radical press of the devoted city did 
indeed send forth, with virulent ma- 
lignity, their anathemas against the 
light of truth which was pouring into 
the do us of conspiracy; but venom 
and anathema were innocuous to 
our arguments, and -the facts we 
brought forward remained undispu- 
ted. " We have the satisfaction to be- 
lieve our efforts were not lost upon 
the better-disposed, though deluded 
citizens. The mists have gradually 
dispersed from their eyes, and the 
fantastic images they hud assumed to 
their heated imaginations vanished. 
The experience of every subsequent 
day has proved to them that they 
have not been enriched, nor enjoyed 
more peace and security, nor more 
exercise of the dearer charities of 
social life, from the ruinous distrac- 
tion which the political fanaticism of 
revolutionary demagogues has fatally 
©fleeted. They have thus from suffer- 
ing been taught to reflect ami ex- 
amine, — to take less upon the trust of 
those who have every thing to gain in 
a general scramble and confusion, 
aud to place more confidence in 

those, to whom, in safer and happier 
times, they had been wont to look 
up with deserved respect. And what 
ia the consequence V They loathe, to 
detestation, the arts which they now 
discover were too successfully prac- 
tised against them. 

We repeat, we were quite sure 
that, our statements wopp true. They 
have Veceivcd the confirmation of a 
Court of Law; the unimpeachable' 
testimony on oath of numerous and 
moft respectable witnesses — and the 
decision of a jury, given too with un- 
usual emphasis* and energy— -esta- 
blish our whole view. The causes 
of the Bristol riots Will be henceforth 
conspicuously manifest for thftfuture 
historian of the disastrous Reign of 
Terror, the first days of England's 
peril. 

Had we been so disposed, we 
might in March last have extended 
our accounts of those deplorable 


events by ample details ; for the 
trial the Mayor of Bristol has 
brought forward but little that our- 
selves, in common with hundreds, 
were uot then acquainted with ; and 
knowing as we do, that even a slight 
enquiry* if not confined to the perse- 
cuting party, would have furnished 
tlie Solicitor to the Crown, or any 
agent, with nearly all that has ap- 
peared upon the trial, we are asto- 
nished that a prosecution so utterly 
disgraceful to the Government should* 
have been proceeded in — and bow 
proceeded in ‘r They have allowed 
the Magistracy of so important a city 
as Bristol, and under such extraor- 
dinary irritation, whom more parti- 
cularly it, behoved them to reinstate 
and maintain in authority and re- 
spect — to be subjected to the evil 
scrutiny of every slanderer* the point- 
ed malice of a wicked press, the ma- 
lignity of a secret inquisition ( noto- 
riously under Ministerial sanction ) — 
to die seeing their civic authority 
daily held up to the contempt of the 
lawless, their characters exposed to 
unjust odium, aud their per sons to 
unprovoked danger, during the long 
space of twelve months— at any pe- 
riod of which, tliis same Government, 
if they did not know, mitd»fha\e as- 
certained beyond a question, not only 
their entire innocence, hut the praise- 
worthy zeal and activity of the Ma- 
gistrates to preserve the city, when 
both it and themselves were aban- 
doned to revolutionary fury. They 
would hnv e discovered this, if decent 
pains had been taken to sift the evi- 
dence of their own informers. But 
the fact Is, Government did not want 
the knowledge — theyknowand knew 
too well the causesoj^thc. Bristol 
riots. The prosed VHu) was at the 
dictation of those whom it was in 
their system to obey ; and upon the 
slightest intimation from that party 
of a desire to put the Magistrates on 
their trial, though the necessarily 
consequent suspense of authority, 
where authority was more impera- 
tively required, must ensue, they 
instantly gave their sanction to a self- 
constituted body of accusers — esta- 
blished a SECRET TRIBUNAL— ail l&qui- 
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fiitlon, of which themselves arc but 
the Alguazils, the inferior officers 
and persecuting agents of the supe- 
rior tyranny. 

And who was the Grand Inquisitor- 
General ? One of in vetei'ate en tn i if 
to the civic body; who had, before 
the Bristol riots, proclaimed to as- 
sembled mobs, that “ It was time that 
Corporations should be interfered 
with ! P' It is a tearful state of things 
if such local inquisitions arc, to be set 
up by, and in secret correspondence 
with, a Government, and if the mem- 
bers shall he generally dissenters 
from the. church or political creed of 
the Magistracy in each district. If 
such local inquisitions, we say, are 
to be established, themsehes per- 
haps under the command of another 
Directory or Political Ptiion, there 
will soon lie. an end to justice and to 
liberty, li is the most important 
step of revolution, and such as the 
* demons of anarchy are ready to hail 
with an uproar of delight. We can- 
not too seriously and solemnly call 
the attention of the ( ountrv to this se- 
cretly workiitsr tyranny- — this formal 
denunciation and degradation of the 
Magistracy — this establishment of 
A\ hig or Radical information offices 
(and the first, experiment, at least in 
Knulnud, is before — thes** Lions' 
mouths, when 1 any scoundrel may 
drop in his perfidious accusation — 
these new Mar Chambers, where 
every libeller may he welcomed, and 
digitized and invented with the autho- 
rity and impunity of a Government 
spy, whom emy, malignity, private 
hatred, and revenge, or political con- 
spiracy, may urge to the task of in- 
famy. We do not mean that the 
force of these expressions should 
be received to represent the cha- 
racters of the committee of citizens 
at Bristol, at whose instigation this 
prosecution has been undertaken. * 
They iriav have been actuated by 
various inoti*V», according to their 
natures, good and had. But this 
wo do know of them, from evidence 
before the Gourt, that they were ge- 
nerally men of a strong party bias — 
hostile to llie corporation as a corpo- 
ration— and it is worthy of notice, 
and accordingly so pointed out by 
Sir James Scarlett as a singular cir- 
cumstance, “ that the greater part of 
the witnesses for tlic prosecution are 
either Catholics, or dissenters from 


the Chuijdi of England.*’ But we do 
say that roe establishment of such an 
inquisitorial authority may lead to the 
vilest of tyrannies ; and the subject- 
ing the Magistracy of the country to 
any such tribunal, is of fearful omen 
and example, that should rouse to an 
expression of their abhorrence all 
who have still a regard for civil li- 
berty. 

Another cause for these trials may 
be found in this, that they would 
avert for a time the public mind from 
the real delinquents. A whole year’s 
exemption from reprobation, from 
public indignation, during the Re- 
form rage, may have been considered 
cheaply purchased at the cost of 
some peril to a city already in part 
sacked and burnt, and the sacrifice 
of a few provincial aldermen. But 
never was popular indignation more 
iniquitous!)' directed, than it has 
been during the last twelve months, 
with extraordinary ferocity against 
the highly praiseworthy Magistrates 
of Bristol. 

In our article of last March, we 
shewed the general contempt of au- 
thority throughout the kingdom, by 
the evil coalition between the Whigs, 
find those who desired, and still de- 
sire, nothing so mu eh as the subver- 
sion of the Monarchy, and all its 
glorious institutions — tlieir reckless 
hunting down of the Tories and Tory 
principles — the entire immunity pro- 
claimed to sedition — even the high 
rewards offAvd to agitation, and par- 
ticularly in the sickening, disgusting 
Ministerial patronage, adulation, and 
rev a l favour to O’Connell, when the 
indignant country, trusting to the 
openly declared promise of the Mi- 
nistry, looked hut for his punishment 
as a culprit. We pointed out the 
profligacy of the press, maddening, 
by a systematic daily repetition of 
audacity, lying, and fatal promises, 
the people to' rebellion against the 
constitution, and all constituted au- 
thorities ; — that atrocious riots* and 
attacks upon the most eminent per- 
sons and their property, had been 
deemed unworthy the notice of the 
Mii^ spy ; — that w idle the Demagogue 
and Revolutionist were set free to 
disseminate their poisonous princi- 
ples, the conduct of the Government 
covered them wifli the sanction of 
the King’s name, and led the people 
t5 Believe that lliot was hut another 
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name for bpvalty, and that therefore 
Impunity was bc cured to them, what- 
ever outrages they might commit. 
We pointed out the incessant vitu- 
peration thrown at the clergy, the 
threatening language adopted to- 
wards thfa Bishops, and the signifi- 
cant recommendation “ to set their 
houses in order ; M and how that man- 
date had been echoed hy the irreli- 
gious, the wicked, and the desperate 
in all parts, and how literally it was 
understood by them. We shewed 
that nowhere was this violent agita- 
tion more in activity than in Bristol ; 
and we gave some specimens of the 
intemperance of the local orators and 
press, by which the mass of the citi- 
zens were kept in constant irritation, 
taught to consider taxation and im- 
posts on commerce as the exactions 
of tyranny, the. clergy of their cathe- 
dral as ** vermin*’ and “ filth — that 
f a more desperate mob should be 
urged to violence, to destroy the de- 
positories of taxation, revenue, ami 
honsesof civic authority, or the sacred 
edifice of the cathedral, it must be ex- 
meted that the citizens, in their de- 
irium, (the effect of the poison of 
the Demagogues,) would rather exult 
in the ruin, than combine to a veil it. 
We shewed that in the riots they %h*l 
in masses rejoice, as long as the de- 
vastation was confined to public or 
corporation property; and though 
this fact has been the boast, and, as 
occasion suited, denied by the Radi- 
cal press, it in now confirmed hy c\ i- 
dence on oath. We pointed out that 
the Corporation was not a political 
body, — that opposed to them vva* a 
very large party, mostly of Radical 
principles, who strained every iieno 
to subvert their authority. We shew- 
ed that the Corporation — fully aware 
of the general relaxation of ail the 
usual restraints, and M * determina- 
tion” formed ami insisted on by ci-* 
tizcim much above the lower rank, 
to offer gross insult to Sir Charles 
Wetbereil, though about to sit as the 
judicial representative of the King’s 
Majesty— awAre of intended and for- 
midable riots, an<t tliat their own 
menus of protecting the city, from the 
^oauses above mentioned, vverjrtf tok- 
ened, or iieaily annihilated — fully 
represented this state of things. to the 
Government, soliciting military aid ; 
—that in this they were thwarted by 
am of the members for Bristol, Ur 


Protheroe, tho mere tool of ibePotb 
tical Union, whose extiaordinaryl^tr 

ter to Mr Herapath, the Vice4?re*jk 
dent of the Unioq, as it is important; 
and roultj not appear in jevhJence ta 
Court, weagain lay before the reader t 
“ Sut,— On Thursday night T re- 
ceived a note from Lord Melbourne 
to wait upon his Lordship, as did tny 
colleague, Mr Baillio. I had bets that 
the subject related to the Cholera: or 
Wctlicrcll. 1 found a deputation in 
the room for military to protect the 
city from riot, and Wethereil from 
attack. I argued against the policy 
of the proposal, and stated, that if 
we could be secured from thieves 
and adventurers from other places, 
that / could, with the aid of friends, 
(the Union,) keep all in perfect or- 
der. 1 offered my sen ices to attend 
Wethereil, and to do all this, pro- 
viilctl I might be allowed to enable 
the people of Bristol, thus constrain- 
ed, to express in some measure their. 

strong and unalterable disapproba- 
tion of Sir (Joules WctherollV poli- 
tical conduct, that we, might all be 
insured from the iiiMdious conduct 
of tin* Tories, who, if Lite ptopie ate 
gnu*, would say there is a reaction 
agsiCimt the Bill.” 

e shewed that the Government 
did not ihitik fit to send, though 
strongly urged, a sufficient military 
force ; — that not one hundred men 
were sent, and these umlei such con- 
ditions and restrictions, as rendered 
if extremely perilous to the civil 
Magistrate to call them in. e stated 
that the Magistrates behaved with 
judgment and spirit, to the utmost 
of their pou er,aiul threw themselves 
unsparingly into frequent peril, — that 
they were dwelled both by the mili- 
tary ami by the citizens. And we-nonr 
firmly believe it was most fortunate 
for them, personally, that they were 
unable to quell the riots by obedience 
to their authority ; for hud the extent 
of the devastation prevented, 
hy a proper exercise of a t>u tficwint 
force that Government might have 
furuiNhed, and one life had been lost, 
who can doubt that the Government 
would willingly, or by compulsion, 
have put them all upon their trials 
for murder V The same instigators 
for tho prosecution of Captain Lewis, 
win* accidentally, bj a blow from a 
ruffian on his arm when holding a 
pistol, shot a boy whom he did 
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not fcfee, would have boon loud and 
imperative* in their demands fur in- 
stsnt persecution, even to death. The 
Jury on the trial pf the Mayor of 
Bristol Jmvp by their verdict rim-, 
firmed our fitntemVutn, with regard* 
to the transactions at Bristol, nvilh 
the single exception of the condui t 
of Mr Prothcroe, which did not come 
before .the Court, and which Mauds 
confirmed, by bis own admission, by 
his own hitter. , 

• We may now venture to make, a 
feiv remarks upon the Mayor’s trial. 
We were truly astonished at the 
weakness of the case— the charges 
were loose and general — they were 
in no particular tangible. We fully 
agree in the severity of the rebuke 
given by Sir James Scarlett in Ids 
appeal to the Jury : — 

“ For if you are to convict the de- 
fendant cm the evidence von have 
heard, or the statement width the 
Attoi uey-Gcu:*) ?,d luishdd bef.n e \ on, 
there would he no safety lot any 
MnuFtrate in the kingdom, —no ho- 
nesty, no intent ity, no /mil could 
save him from the malice or the ven- 
geance of his enemies.” 

The defendant has been siihj-ct to 
no oi dinary tyranny. IVt secutiob is 
even to invade the sanctity ot justice. 
In a cum* w here* hi*> honour, ;d! he 
holds most dear 1<» him, th * h-ne of 
which is to determine whether lie is 
to he branded with infamy, (iliMi.h 
cou.- riou*' oi' having hilly pcifoi med 
hi* duty,) hv wldcli it is to In* detei- 
miued if he is tor the remainder of 
his life to live in reputation among 
Ids feiJovv-cili/eus, or to he hooted 
for over from the* c ity, perhaps I nun 
the kingdom, at the sacrifice of every 
interest, — at such a juncture, over- 
whelmed by the. whole power and 
ability of an Attorney-General, and a 
Government prosecution, and all tlm 
unknown evidence a secret and hos- 
tile committee might rake together, 
he has to tlete^A himself agaiu-t the 
tyranny of the press, an attempt by 
il pci verted report, a misrepresenta- 
tion of evidence, to influence the jury 
and exasperate the country against 
him ! The scoundrel who did make 
that false report of the ev idenec, saw 
the probability that the Jury would 
refer to his repojrt. to refresh their 
memories. The object, therefore, is 
manifest: it was ail act of villainy 
that will meet its reward. Wliat is 


the evidence of Mr Rotypirts, a dis* 
sen ting minister ?-*• • , * 

“ I was astonished At the infatuated* 
apathy of the inhabitants of Bristol, 

, when the town was about to be burnt 
before their ryes.*’ Now mark th© 
report of this in the Times.* “ I had 
a strong impression of the dangerous 
consequence of the infatuated apathy 
of the Civic authorities in permitting 
the city to be occupied and ravaged 
by a mob.” Fortunately this wicked 
perversion did not escape the eye of 
Sir James Scarlett, and he accord- 
ingly piit the jury on their guard. 
But a question arises, did^ the re- 
porter so report the evidence? or 
was it so perverted in the manufac- 
tory of the Principal Liar V 

Loom* and general as the charges 
art*, we may pick out, if wo attend 
closely to the evidence of the wit- 
ih-sncs for the prosecution, the fol- 
low imr, us tin* crimes and misde- 
meanours imputed to the Magistrates, 
or, if we me to confine ourselves to 
this trial, the Mayor. It has been 
charged against him that he did not 
authorize the troops to fire. Now it 
is proved by evidence that be did 
order them ” to fire if necessary,” 
but ihnt Colonel Brcreton, who liad 
received his instructions from Govern- 
ment, declared it was “ unnecessary,” 
and thru he would take the responsi- 
bility upon himself. • / . 

It* is said lie should have put arms-*? 
into flit* bauds of the citizens. M&- 
jor Mack worth, n military man, con- 
siders Mich a measure at all times 
unsafe ; and it must have appeared 
( i v i loot to any one who had read a 
small pm lion of this trial, that if 
three hundred special constables 
could not be obtained, and the people 
were, to say the least, in apathy, the 
danger of arming bauds of ruffians ^ 
among the citizens must havij been 
^extreme. In this respect the Magis- 
trates . shewed cool judgment, for 
they secretly conveyed arms opt of 
the reach of the rioters to a place of 
safety, and, with discretion, kept it to 
themselves; and when a # Mr Goss, 
who, for aught ttey knew,imghthave 
been connected with the rioters, was 
very Y^nvard and busy questioning 
them, they very wisely told him by 
all means to throw the arms into the 
float, which they had already secured. 
And yet, so weak is the case, this Mr 
Goss, the important correspondent 
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pf tlie HfluAtcr, is paraded forward when a soldier ordered him to let tlio 
with his foolish testimony, which man alone. The butlerirfusad, say- 

{ troves only tlmt the Itfagist rates of ing lie was put there to protect his 
Iribtol were v\ iser than hi* Majesty's master*^ property, and he would do 
Ministers and their Attornev-deneral, ji, upon which the soldier struck 
and would uot trust him. It Jins been him a violent blow with his sabre, 
proved on oath that several, the most and cut his nose ; had he been a few 
active leaders of the mob, appeared inches nearer to him, from the force 
in the character of oniWablos. “ J of the blow, he would unquestion* 
wjjl” replied the witness Manner, ably have cut ofl’Jijs head. Of course 
an attorney, " swear to that fact ; they the prisoner esrftjVHl. We had huc- 
werc»nnned on the Monday with a ceeued in putting out the fire in the. 
long knife, or rather a weapon be- palace, and in capturing some of the 
tween a knife and a sword. 1 headed ringleaders, when one of the special 
a body of special constables who constables came in and told us that 
were menaced by those who were the soldiers hud left us ; upon which 
armed.” The Mayor is charged \\ ith it was agreed to make a rush and 
not having during the riots collected escape, as it was hopeless to attempt 
a sufficient body of citizens, who to defend the palace. We were a 
might have quelled them, But it is good deal polled, but we did escape, 
proved every attempt was made to Mi Franklin, a special constable, was 
procure a civic force, that the Mayor seriously wounded.” Mow. from this 
went foilh into the streets himself, e\ idenre it appears that Ihe force the 
ns did tlie Magistrates, called at the Mayor pi o\ hied did their duty, but 
citizens* houses, and headed pnities were uot equal to defend themselves 
— that many refused assistance, say- both a'jainM the rioters and hi-. M fl- 
ing, why should we go and protect jetty's troops — that they might, in 
the Corporation property, let them ihN plaee, ha\ e pi e^or\ od the palace 
protect their own property; that flu* and the phmdei, had not they been 
force the Mayor and his brother Ma- threatened to be cut <io\\ n and actu- 
gfstrates did collect were maltreated ulIvY-trurk by the troops — and itxip- 
aud in danger of their lives by tin* pears that neither Colonel Brcreton 
troops the Ministers had provided. iu»r his soldiers < the ?bl I wen; averse 
It is proved that when an attcmptMa to rut people down, provided they 
made to rescue property from tin* wete not rioters ami plunderers. 
Bishop's palace, the culprit is al- HvcryuiicimiMwou'lerwhythcHc- 
lowed to escape, and the special con- veiiiv o| hi*' Mjm'Mv *s troops should 
stable threatened by Cclonel ISieie- h • exercised only on the eonserva- 
ton that he cut him down. 41 1 fives and real constables It will he 

wqut to the palace and attempted,” noce'wuy that Kirlhment should de- 
says Mr Ilartncr, “ to resni^ some in. m l the production of the secret 
property. I was then armed With a order* sent to Colonel B me ton.* Jt 
sword, when .Colonel Krerctnn com-* i . rhrnved a> a crime upon the May- 
manded me to put up the sword, or ni that he did not call out. the pause 
he would cut me down. I was very mnuhtfus, which, as it required time, 
indignant, and made some amrry an- he could not do ; nor could ho ‘have 
swer. As the rioters came out of the been secure of his force, where so 
palace, laden with plunder, the sol- 4 Inrire a portion of tin* citizens were 
diers made room for them to pass infected., that in the commencement 
through their ranks. I caught one he could not obtaiulliL i e hundred 
man, having first struck him with my special constables. it may be 

sword — be was laden with plunder—, worth while to take the evidence of 
when a soldier said to me, 4 you have, one witness cm this feeling — the 
been before told to put the sword Bcv.J, Bui wer, examined by Mr Fol- 
up, and if you don t do ho instantly Jett. “ He was in different parts of the 
1 Will cut you down.’ Ilavingjb* fore city during the Sunday of the riots, 
seen the Bishop’s butler wounded in He heard the approbation of the mobs* 
the face, I thought it better to do so, expressed when public*, property was 
and the prisoner escaped. The but- destroyed, but when private 1 property 
ler had captured a man who had rob- was destroyed the feeling changed, 
bod the palace, which was thfcn 4m He mingled with the crowd, and 
fire, and he was struggling with him, heard them say, as the jail was an * 
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fire, 1 It serves them right, the vil- We muift here femin^ tho 
lains, for briugiug that arrogant ft*, I- that Mr Hcrapatfi, Vice-President if " 
low. Sir O. Wetlmrell, down to Bris- the Union, had written to Mr Aldhiv 
tol to insult the citizens.* These ey- man Daniel, one of the Magistrate^# 
preasions were used by persons with in the information, on 20th October, 
silk umbrellas Over their beads, and “ tluit it,— the intention to employ an 
having females under their arms with armed force, — had produced effects 
silk gowns on. At the toll-gate he upon tlie Council of the Union, which 
heard the people «ay that there would the Magistrates alone must he an- 
be enough for all, and that the ras- swerable for!’* And that the flay^ 
cally lords took the bread out of the preceding the 25tii October, “ The 
people’s mouths, and then sent down Couucil of the Union,” under the 
soldiers to do for them, lie saw the sign-manual of J. P. Venn, secretary, 
mob then move on Law ford’* Cute, “ By order of the Council/* had de- 
. holding up bars of iron, and asking manded of the Magistrate:* the resig- 
every respectable person if he was nation of their offices, that they should 
for Reform. As the mob passed “ suffer the c ivic authorities to he * 
along, the inhabitants were standing elected by a majority of the votes of 
at their doors, hut offered no oppo- their fellow-citizens.” Probably, it 
sition to the mob. Uc subsequently may be thought, that it was in prepa- 
heard the moh eheered by such ex- ration to set up a Provisional Gowrn- 
pressions as ‘ (jo it, n»y hoys.’ lie saw meat “ by Order of the Council,” — 

I .awford’s Gate prison destroyed, lie and there may he some colour for 
was subsequently with the Mayor and such a suspicion, from the evidence 
Mr Sergeant Ludlow in the evening, of Mr John Ward, who deposed that 
and heard them solicit persons to he had told the Magistrates, that “ lie 
join and put down the mob ; the re- had seen Venn, the secretary, lead- 
quest was not obeyed.” ing on end cheering the mob on the 

These then were the persons who Saturday night,”— he further adds, 
would have formed the. posse form- that “ he deposed to these facts be- 
tntus, and could they he depended fore the Committee of Enquiry.” It 
upon to avert the desti action ut L obvious here to remark, that this 
Which they rejoiced r AYc see. now deposition of Mr John. Ward did not 
the effects of the intemperate abuse meet the instructions of the Attorney- 
so hivLhly thrown at the Lords, in Generel. It was much safer to the 
and out of Parliament. We see how Government to charge a whole body 
the poison of that tyranny winked ; of Alderman and Magistrates, than 
how ready the people umM ha\e oiu* .single secretary of a Political * 
been for a reudution thus madden- Union. But. as this information was 
ed into such a frenzy as to see, re- giten (deposed! before the Coirimit- 
jqicing spectators, the public build- fee, of Knquiry, it may not be andss 
bigs of their city burnt and plunder- here to drop hi a little evidence as 
ed by a ferocious mob. to the character of this Committee; 

But what were the Political Union and that we may receive it from the 
doing all this while V Let us take the he^t authority, we will take that of 
evidence of one witness on this point, tin* president himself. Mr Cunning* 
mid we shall see whether the L.7.> limn is under examination-*-" Was 
paid them for their scran# (lor* friendly to Reform. He acted as 
what,e\ or,p*l»i*ir sen ices were, they chairman at the meeting at the Com* 
were paid fo*r/; might not ha\e been mevcial Rooms with reluctance, and 
saved. Mr Bnmell is examined — , was also chairman of the Committee 
** Is an engineer, and son of Mr Bru- then appointed, but he withdrew 
nell an engineer. On the Saturday from the CoimuitfVe, because itg(*em- 
niglit he was in Queen Square, where ed to be the detire of other mfinbers 
he saw a multitude of persons as- ratfaw to prosecute the magistrates, 
seiubled, callin':; out something about than' 1 to call for a general enquiry. 

1 the Ring and Reform.’ He assisted The Committee lmd had communica- 
nt apprehending some of the rioters, tion with Lord Melbourne and the 
and one of the prisoners was rescued members for the city, but he declined 
by persons whom he afterwards re- attending tlie Committee, on finding * 
cognised jus special constables and that their object was a party one. 
Members of the Political Union” So then it is proved that the Govern- 
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meat, or Lord Melbourne 'and the retired (made his escape if you 
members fur the city, were in cor- please, Mr Vituperator and llcvolu- 
respondence with, and Sanctioning a tiouist.) with great reluctance, owl 
committee “ whose object was a only when urged to do so, with the 
l*arty one;” and' whose chief desire gallant Major Mack worth, who esca- 
was “ to prosecute the. Magistrates ped w'ltli him. He headed bands 
And it is from the information raked who deserted him, knocked at the 


up by such a party, that tins solemn 
ami iniquitous absurdity — Tim Trial 
— got up at great cost and sacrifice 
to individuals and the public. And 
it may be asked, why were this Com- 
mittee so desirous of directing the 
public attention to the Magistrates, 

who were, not guilty Y Was it cun- 
ningly to screen and provide for the. 
safety of those who were? And lead 
the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment, and the secretary “ for the? 
Council,” and the secretary perhaps 
of the Committee, a fellow feeling? 
One heavy item among the charges 
is, that the Catholic pi test, Mr Kdgo- 
worth, was not allowed to bring his 
two hundred armed sober Irishmen 
into the field. 15ut this was on the 
Monday ; how the two hundred holier 
Irishmen wore pjoviouslv emjdov ed, 
does not appear; and as theniilihuy 
preparations on (hr Monday were 
sufficient, without these light-armed 
forces, they seem to make a very un- 
necessary parade before the Court ; 
and it may he possible, that the Ma- 
gistrates considered the previous 
language of this Catholic priest as 
one of the strong exciting causes of 
the outbreak. We realty think it 
deserving of some attention, that a 
violent minded Catholic priest should 
be able, on a sudden emergency, to 
marshal two hundred sober Irish- 
men either for or against the peace 
of the city. We have all heard that 
Catholic priests have occasionally 
shewn great talent in thus marshal- 
ling forf os. 

Another small item against his 
worship the Mayor, is, that he. was 
not, ir\ a city of one hundred thou- 
sand inhabitnnts,at everyone’s elbow 
that chose to ask for him. It is pre- 
sumed that he hid (himself, sneaked 
away; ami there is r base attempt 
to throw ridicule and an air 6f low- 
est cowardice over his proceedings. 
Now, what says evidence V It is pro- 
ved that be was almost every where, 
and that his personal exertions were 
beyond praise ; that he remained 
at the Mansion-House, until lie waff 
burnt and stormed out, and even then 


citizens’ doors. In one word, this 
item in the charges, if all are false, is 
a base lie— a determined calumny. 

Auotln»r small item is, that lie 
could not lide. Hut of this no proof 
is given — and no necessity shewn lor 
his skill in horsemanship ; no ne- 
cessity that he should have made 
himself ridiculous by aping a ser- 
geant of dragoons, nor of impeding 
the progress of the soldiers by bis 
ignorance of their movements — nor, 
by standing still or turning to the 
right when he should have wheeled 
to the left, have found himself in the 
midst of some of tho^e amiable con- 
stables, whether of the Union or not, 
who carried 41 something between 
knives and swords,” aud threatened 
the specials. Nor pet haps would he 
June thought himself too sale thus 
accoutred sn» a difagoou, without his 
implements of defence, either amidst 
those* troops who have, taken their 
degrees at the I'nneisity of Paris, 
and who may read the Edinburgh 
Review, nor even amidst the. two 
hundred Irishmen, though all sober, 
with Mr Udgcwoith at their head. 

Another item — that he did not, 
with the ( \ :» of a Gesar, or at least 
a modern engineer, seize upon the 
plan of some absoJute-wisdom- 
mon^er- we believe Mr lleraputb, 
—to shut up the rioteis in a cer- 
tain island. Hut no proof is brought 
of any iaeility — all that is presup- 
posed. We hear nothing of diilictd- 
ties, impossibilities, or inexpedi- 
encies. We mo not told how many 
•docks and locks and swing-bridges 
wcic to be stoutly guarded— hpw 
many boats to he tai^I possession 
of— bow many men it would have 
required, nor where they were to bo 
found— nor of the immense pro- 
perty that the mob would inevitably 
destroy, from downright vengeance, 
when they shouldJiave beheld the 
attempt. A great part of that island* 
property, belonging to il member erf 
the corporation, woublcertainly have* 
been a desirable sacrifice at tb at tame, 
in the eyes of many ritizens^and, 
consisting mostly of , tUhfeeff* would 
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have made a grand illumination in discovered those objects. “ They” 
honour of the Three Glorious Days (the Corresponding Spciety) “ ex- 
of Bristol. horted each other to prepare coura- 

But blowing away these flinty geously for the struggle which they 
items, as so much thistle-seed, which meditated, and openly avowed that 
will again rise up for ever and ever they meant to obtain the redress 
in worthless and unprofitable soils, which they professed to seek, not from 
the brains of the real culprits and re- Parliament, not from the Executive 
volution is t*, though now scattered Government, but from themselves, 
to and fro with the winds, let us tuid from their own strength ana va-« 
remark, that in the attempt to make lour; from their own laws, and not 
any thing of them, according to Mr from the laws of those whom they 
Justice Littledale, then; are at least termed their plunderers, enemies, 
two instances of perjury. Besides and oppressors. For the purpose 
which, ho gives it as his opinion, that of assembling such a contention, and 
“ the man who sent the Doddiugton of preparing the people at large to 
troop from Kislutr’s, ” (upou the mat- look to its proceedings with respect,** 
ter of which troop so much stress and to adopt and countenance the 
has been laid,) “ must have been doctrine and practices which it might 
connected with the rioters, or known recommend, itinerant member** of 
nothing about the stables; for Fisher, the societies above mentioned, ( va- 
the owner, haul that he was engaged rious Unions,) dispersed themselves 
in lighting up the k tables for that throughout different parts of the 
troop, and that too />// the direction country, proceeding from town to 
of ttw. Magistrates" Mr Justice Lit- town, and from village to village, en- 
tledale has an aversion to the word deavouiing to inculcate into the 


“ organize,’ 1 as of new introduction 
into our law and language, and never 
saw it in a declaration or informa- 
tion. We hog leave to point out to 
Mr Justice Littlcdnlc that Icmh not 
singular in Ids abhorrence. The 
Committee of Secrecy, appointed by 
Parliament in 1 7. D, entertained a si- 
milar dislike; for, exposing the plans 
of the 1 'lilted Irishmen, they re- 
mark, 4< Having thus 4 r nyauiiztd' (as 
it is termed) the several counties 
and populous towns, a committee, 
called a subordinate directory, was 
erected,” &r. ’ 

The term, in this case of the Bris- 
tol trials, may have been at the sug- 
gestion of the Committee in corre- 
spondence with Government. We 
believe orya razed was a term used 
likewise l»y the Birmingham Politi- 
cal Union, and has been pratieall/ 
enforced by a few hundred thousand 
sober Irishn&fe of the Union, that is, 
the United, as occasion may have re- 
quired ; and for which organization 
a Catholic priest, O’Coigly, was, in 
the language of the Directory, “ sa- 
crificed.” Perhaps the term organ- 
ization will be not the less pleasing 
to some, nor the less displeasing to 
others, if reference he made to the 
objects to which, in England, it was 
to have been applied. We will turn 
a moment to the Committee of Se- 
crecy appointed by Parliament, who 


minds of those with whom they con 
versed, the necessity of such a mea- 
sure as that which they had in con- 
templation, for the reform of the 
abuses of the government, and the 
redress of the grievances of the peo- 
ple; and describing, in language va- 
ried according to the passions or 
prejudices of different classes whom 
they addressed, the nature and ex- 
tent of tlu* different political pur- 
poses which might bo effected by a 
convention once assembled., The 
dispersion of Paine’s works, and 
other works of a similar tendency, 
was at the same time continued with 
increased industry ; and the societies 
flattered themselves, that they had 
by these means really made progress 
towards preparing a large portion of 
the nation to favour their "project. 
The zcul, indeed, of many of the 
country societies appears to have 
outrun the instructions of the agents, 
and to have carried them iuto dis- 
cussions beyond those limits which 
the persons w^o’planned and insti- 
gated the measure tliougbt it pru- 
dent-in the first instance to prescribe. 
The togente were instructed to con- 
fine the views of the several socie- 
ties to whom they were deputed, 
and to point the wishes of indivi- 
duals purely to the attainment of 
universal suffrage, from which, once 
established, it was represented that 
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all the reforms which could be desi- The Committee of Secrecy report- 
mi would naturally flow ; and itap- ed that “ an attempt was made to 
pears to have been the design of give the ships in mutiny the name 
those who directed the business, to of q, Republic, and this attempt was 
prevent the jjremature discussion of countenanced both by papers pub- 
any of those points which they re- lished in France,, and by a paper 
presented as subordinate, until af- here called the Courier, which lias 


ter the convention should have been 
assembled, and this primary object 
of universal suffrage obtained. No 
caution or prohibition, however, 
could prevent many of the country 
societies from shewing how confi- 
dently they anticipated, as the re- 
sult to which the deliberations of 
that convention must necessarily 
I:»ad, the abolition of the monarchy, 
of aristocracy, and of other establish- 
ments which they deemed equally 
oppressive; and the substitution of 
a representative government, found- 
ed on the new doctrine of the rights 
of man, and uniting in one body all 
the legislative ami executive powers 
of the state /*— Jtcjjnrt of Committee 
of Secrecy. 

* In the first few lines of this long 
quotation, respecting “ the struggle/’ 
and the force to bo used against the 
plunderers, &t\, we think we recog- 
nise the speech of one of the Bris- 
tol orators, now revolutionizing else- 
where, previous to the Bristol riots. 
Whethei we have digressed or not, 
it little matters, for n question arises 
out of our quotation which may have 
a considerable bearing ov the mjI>- 

ject of the Bristol riots. Are there 
now any societies entertaining such 
views ? Doubtless there are ! work- 
king both openly and in secret; amf 
the more openly on one hand, the 
more is the danger from the secret 
parts and movements of the conspi- 
racy. We entertain no doubt what- 
c\ er, that secret societies had long 
previously prepared the Biistol riots, 
and that they were upon a plan. We 
believe the plot originated in France. 
That French emissaries in this coun- 
try have been busy, and French pay 
in circulation, from the moment of 
the conspiracy in France to over- 
throw the government of Charles X. 
And we believe the plot wilhonc 
day be fully developed, and that our 
own press will be found to have been 
deeply implicated in it, and to have 
received their full portion of the 
bribes. Be not startled at the sup, 
position— such things have been pro- 
ved. 


on many occasions appeared almost 
equally devoted to the French cause/* 
And has not the Courier more re- 
cently been found playing the Bame 
game ? But we believe the press at 
this moment to be largely in the 
French pay, and promoting sole- 
ly the French interests. But as to 
revolutionary conspiracies, what 
preceded the burnings in this coun- 
try Y Those in Normandy ; incendia- 
rism originated in France. Why were 
not those of Normandy discovered ? 
Because the intended object was at- 
tained, and those taken into custody 
on suspicion by the old government 
were liberated by the new. But 
hate we not the instance of one of 
the agents haling fallen into dis- 
grace with the new French govern- 
ment, raising liis plea of meiit, that 
lie had fomented the discontents 
throughout England, and established 
the “ European Society’* in London, 
for di-scrninatinirnwolutioniiry prin- 
ciples ? He could not have made 
fiuch a plea, if those to whom he 
made it did not know it to be true, 
and they probably had themselves 
the document** in proof. 

The publication of M. Sarrnns, 
aide-de-camp to La Fayette, makes 
pretty clear discoveries of the Pro- 
pagandism of the overthrowing par- 
ty ; that to them were, owing the 
Revolution in Belgium, Poland, and 
the outbreaks in Italy, We belieye 
they knew well their intended Re- 
volution in France could not stand 
jiiiless they could create in Europe 
generally a revolutionary spirit. 
And hence PropagaiuHun extended 
its baneful influence^ro our shores, 
and was soon as conspicuous as in 
Normandy, in conflagrations, agita- 
tion, and an unexampled tyranny of 
the press. We believe that innume- 
rable secret agents were nbout in 
this country, and that by them the 
riots at Bristol and other places were 
planned ; that a simultaneous rising 
was intended, and the establishment 
of provisional governments. If it be 
said that such things must have been 
discovered, we ask, Lave, exception 
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on this solution, the plots of the in- 
cendiaries, which we know must 
have existed, been traced to their 
causes ? We ask, if we were not on 
the eve, within a few hours, of the 
outbreaking of a desperate rebellion 
in Ireland, under Lord Edward Fitz- 
gerald, when hundreds of thousands 
were ready upon the instant to rise 
up in arms; and then, only a few 
hours before its accomplishment, the 
Government had no suspicion. But 
here there are many circumstances 
to lead us to the belief, and we have 
beard statements of details relating 
to the Bristol riots, which to our 
minds confirm it. We do not think 
that all the parties that have acted 
were in the plot — they have been 
made the dupes, and have played an- 
other’s game. 

But to return to the trial of the 
Mayor of Bristol. With all that has 
been proved, and all that lias not. 
been proved, or rather, all that has 
been disproved before the under- 
standing of the Court, what could 
have possessed the Attorney-Gene- 
ra), that he should have veiiiur»*d lo 
carry his official and professional 
zeal or habit so far ns to outrage 
common sense and the doefmey of 
truth, and that, too, when the Mayor 
only is on his trial, as to include all 
the Magistrates in a charge of equal 
guilt with the ruffians who were 
hanged ns the perpetrators of the 
horrible conflagrations > Won* tho 
Magistrates— was it ever pretended 
they were, but by the ruffian l imes 
— - accomplices with theiiicendim ics ? 
Or wliat is the meaning of this con- 
clusion of his address to theJmy: 
” For he could not help expressing 
the opinion lie entertained, that, in 
lfis judgment, the Magistrates shared 
equally with the men who had suf- 
fered for violating the law, the re- 
sponsibility of the calamity whifli 
befell the city of Bristol !” This is 
too bacu — $%testably too bad ! But 
when we find that this Ministerial 
bluster is all thrown away ; and that 
the good sense and honesty of the 
Jury, as well as Judges, arc; not to be 
averted from a plain case and ac- 
quittal by sych ill-timed virulence, 
we cannot help thinking that the At- 
torney-General makes no very splen- 
did figure. There is something lu- 
dicrous in his position, lie reminds 
us of Dingdong, who would have 


taken his sheep to the devil's mar- 
ket ; bjt tbe more cunning Panurge, 
determined to prevent him, by his 
superior management* gets the big 
rain out of his hands, tosses him 
over the rail, and the whole flock 
follow and escape. We tlo not think 
tin* Attorney-General will imitate 
Dingdong, and try to ding to one out 
of the many, for Dingdong was car- 
ried away and lust in the atttfmpt. 
But what will be have to carry bade 
to the Ministers? Where is the 
victim, they will erv, and he will 
shew them the verdict. What will 
the Premier nay to it?. What will 
the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment say to it ? It may suggest tg* 
them that then* sire days of enquiry, 
and day's whmi the people have a 
desire lor victims. But as the ver- 
dict is at least gratifying to us, it 
may as wdl he recorded in Maga— 
ami hero it is — 

“ We are unanimously of opinion 
that Charles Pinnev, L«q., the late 
Mayor of Bristol, is Ts’oi Guilty of 
the misdemeanour- charged ill the 
information." 

After a short pause, the foreman 
added : 

" We are also of opinion that tbe 
late Mayor of Bristol, when under 
circumstances of unparalleled diili- 
culty, menaced and opposed by an 
infuriated and rei KJo*-s mob, uusup- 
poitcd by any adequate civil or mi- 
litary fiuce, and deserted by those 
from whom lie mLdii reasonably 
have expected assistance, discharged 
his duty with zeal and personal 
■ courage.” 1 

.Noi an infuriate, observe, but an 
infunutn/ mob— rendered infuriate. 
And, again, — unsupported by any 
adequate civil or nit h tun; fiuce.,-— 
Who, it will be asked, should have 
determined the military fo«*e And 
deserted, again, i\ a strong word. 
This is too important a verdict to 
rest here. 

And here we fearlessly charge bis 
Majesty's Ministers, that, they have 
raised a spirit* of insubordination 
and contempt of law throughout the 
kiygdoin, and made it a scene for 
tlu*plot$ of conspirators and revolu- 
tionists — that they have denounced 
by their language, and the language 
of their patronised abettors, and eu- 
, courage ment of a daring and syste- 
matically lying press, tho greater 
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part of the aristocracy of tha land, 
the Peerage and the Bishopstamro 
particularly — that they have foster- 
ed ivilh peculiar favour illegal Poli- 
tical Unions, deliberating upon a re- 
fusal to pay taxes— that they have 
followed a system of persecution of 
the magistracy when they have 
zealously endeavoured to do their 
duty, and protect the lives and pro- 
pcrtjPof the innocent— that, by al- 
lowing nearly universal impunity, 
they have given, as it were, a license 
to every outrage — that, in conse- 
quence, the revolutionary schemes 
of despovrilesuoiihnw* hud full scope, 
and every interest of the country 
-b(»«-n brought to danger of irremedi- 
able convulsion — and that, but for 
this system of non-govoniniont, the 
riots at Bristol would never have 
taken place, when, with wild pas- 
sions, loosened from eld restraint, 
iiifuiiiUed mulliludc* rushed to 'he 
destruction of properly to which 
their hatred hurl been directed, and 
hence houses of t-iMilion, ofcivieau- 
thority, cattles ot nobilitvviml the pa- 
1 ace of a 15 ! m p, 1 : n \ c ! h* e n i ed u ce o t o 
ashes, Wc charge then-.ihanvhen the 
Magistrates of iii i sf i>), finding their 
authority nearly annihilated, pointed 
out the danger impending over and 
threatening their undent and im- 
portant riiy, — that then, they did not 
take tie' necessary tteps to protei t 
it; but sent a military force under 
emba naming rosti iciiouv, and snefi 

ns a jury luive pronounc' d inade- 
quate. And, alter these wohil events 
hud occurred, we charge them with 
a timid submission to the mobs, and 
insult to the King’s Judge, in the 
person of >»ir Charles Wotherell, by 
a careful abstinence fiotti any par- 
ticularly directed expression of their 
sense of the atrocious attempt upon 
his life. And we charge them with a 
cruel persecution of the Bi istol Magi- 
strates, whos»e entire innocence they 
might have ascertained by a decent 
enquiry; and with demeaning them- 
selves to correspond with, and be- 
come the inflicting Jftrents of a com- 
mittee ^ self-elected, in* inquisitorial 
authority over their fellow-citizgyH ; 
and whose chief object was, iiotten- 
quiry,buttl»e ruin ot the Corporation. 
And we charge them with leaving 
the city twelve months deprived of 
that wholesome cure, uutlioiity, it 
bo much required, and which it* 

could not obtain while its Magi-. 


Htrates were considered as tlio cul- 
prits who had laid it in ruins. 

From the greater we may come to 
lower delinquents. We charge the 
loca) orators, that by their highly in- 
flammatory speeches, they directed 
the mob* to atrocious violence,— to 
an unjust hatred of their better fel- 
low-citizens — of the resident Bishop 
and clergy, — that they had, as it 
were, broken up the peace and order 
of the city p— and we charge them as 
in this way being the promoters of 
all the conflagrations, and their con- 
sequences. 

\Ye charge Edward Protlieroe, 
Esq., member for the city, with ha- 
ving thwarted the Magistrates in 
their attempts to procure protection 
for the city, and with having issued 
an order to the Political Union that 
the people should not “ be quiet.” 

Wv believe, firmly, the time will 
conn* when all tho-ns uuilly parties 

will in one way or another be put 

upon their trials. 

It may be asked — What is the pre- 
sent stati* of that venerable and once 
bright city : Too Jimmy, indeed, 
within it have thrown about their 
fit ('brands — have laired their sacri- 
legious bands, and lifted tlieirvoices 
against tin* holy temple, and have 
said— u Down with it, down with it, 
oven to the ground and have bow- 
ed in the very streets to the new 
deity they have set, tip, devolu- 
tion. Her priests have painted and 

wrapped round the image with a 
vesture of many colours to hide the 
blood-stained defoimity. But the 
people in their zeal of adoration 
have approached too near, and have 
torn away the embalimmts and 
tri-colored wrapping* of the Idol 
Mummy, of more than Egyptian 
superstition, and have discovered 
that they have worshipped but the 
concealed carcass of an ape. 

During a great part of Jhe 4ast 
twelve months of slaiufv /, calumny, 
and persecution of the Magistrates, 
during which our culpable (govern- 
ment have put iu abeyance that due 
civic respect and authority which 
could alone ensure the recovery of 
the city, it has presented ft scene of 
internal mistrust and distraction, de- 
cay of trade, and failure of mer- 
chants, unexampled. The admirers 
of confusion have been gratified to 
their heart’s content. But there is 
now a reaction I 
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The mass of citizens have awa- 
kened from the gross delusion, and 
have again called upon those excel- 
lent Conservatives, that in anxious 
retirement have waited the time. 
Those very parties paraded by 'the 
Revolutionists in bands, tin! Opera- 
tives of the Trades, have been the 
first to come forward ami shake off 
the bondage, the unbearable bond- 
age, of their new tyrants, and have 
proclaimed their return to conserva- 
tive principles. They have forsaken 
the heat and uproar of the Pande- 
monium revels; have retired, “ in 
the cool of the day,” to hear a better 
“ voice, and be afraid.” The Con- 
servatives in Bristol, it is gratifying 
to know, are now as strong and 
powerful as in any part of the king- 
dom. The reaction lias made them, 
we believe, supreme. They have 
invited Sir 11. V’yvynn, one of the 
firmest and most talented champions 
of the constitution. Of his success 
over the Radicals, no doubt can be 
entertained. That tin* virulent party 
will still make every effort that ma- 
lignity, defeat, and disappointment 
can suggest, must he expected ; for 
too many of them are of an insanity 
that no hellebore can remote, and 
will roar and brawl to the end. But 
the mass of citizens look to their 
ruined homos, their ruining fortunes ; 
they see what the .city is, and re- 
member what it has been. They 
ask themselves, if it shall resemble 
the “ Cities of the Plain,” that alter 
the fire lias consumed them, and the 
waters of desolation have gone over 
their ruins, rise no more, but send 
forth, .as memorials of their exist* 
once ami crime, the scum and stench 
from beneath — or shall it rise, pu- 
rified from its pestilential vapours 
ami the scum that lias linen to the 
surface — shall it emerge from the 
“ sea of troubles” that has so loi»V 
overwhelmed it, in renovated loyal- 
ty and *jn'ov*£ority ? — We believe it 
will. 

In consequence of this verdict of 
acquittal ot the Magistrates, (for no 
man in his senses can doubt the ac- 
quittal extends to all,) Sir R. Vyv- 
yan lias, with the best feeling and 
judgment, addressed the citizens. 

“ The calamities of last year,” 
Bays Sir Richard, “ it is now solemn- 
ly determined, are not attributable 
to the misconduct of your local au- 
thorities. Therefore, as the cause 


of the* injury which the public, as 
well aJ individuals, have sustained, 
was not local, but national, it is my 
opinion that, in Strict justice, the 
charges of compensation ought also 
to be national.” Tim jury have 
pretty clearly determined where the 
blame rests. The city of Bristol 
should loudly demand to be released 
from tbe burthen which now so hea- 
vily presses on them. If this*sub- 
ject, as it ought, be brought before 
Parliament, wo venture to assert 
that the unsuccessful experiment of 
“ The Movement” at Bristol has pre- 
vented a more dangerou* revolution- 
ary attempt and simultaneous move- 
ment in most of the large cities and> 
towns of the kingdom. We venture 
to assert* that a deep-laid conspiracy 
may 1x5 discovered, affecting the 
whole empire. 

The case of the excellent Bishop, 
whose palace has been burnt to the 
ground, and property plundered, is 
one of peculiar hardship. The loss 
to him is irreparable. Something 
more than idle sympathy is requi- 
red. It would not be unreasonable 
that lie should request of Earl Grey, 
thi< time, to “ sot his house in or- 
der” for him. Perhaps if the Pre- 
mier took this charge upon himself, 
his people would iibt again level it 
to the ground. 

If we are to remain a Christian 
people, let all well weigh the matter 
— that there can scarcely a greater 
disgrace befall them thau patiently 
to see their religion and its ministers 
insulted and injured without repa- 
ration. 

The citizens of Bristol should re- 
member, that, if they would pray for 
the peace of their Jerusalem; w if 
they would have peace within her 
walls, and plcnteousnoKS within her 
palaces,” they should have Vi zealous 
care for tin* servants of the God to 
wlxun they offer their petitions. As 
they rejoice, and they do rejoice, in 
this acquittal and proved honourable 
conduct of their Magistrates, let them 
look to more sure protection, and 
remember tlifft they have received a 
prophetic warning from their fore- 
fathers, in the choice of the motto to 
their public seal — that “ Except tho 
Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” 

• 11 Nisi l)e:is custodier It civhatcm, 
fjrustra vigllat <jul custodit.” 
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TWsj FAREWELL TO EARTH* 

‘ liY t.AUY EMMELINE STUART VVORTLEY. 

Must* must I die? leave all Vvt loved or known. 

Possess’d or cherish'd, call’d and drtam’d mine own, • 

This glad bright world, this laughing air and sky, 

Tim blessed home of love — must, must I die ? 

0 beautiful hath life seem’d unto me. 

Death— hence ! away ! thou ghastly mystery ! 

Youth’s ilusliing characters o’er-paint my cheek. 

Hound my bright path the glitt’ring moments break 
In sudd i'Li star- showers, or soft vernal dews. 

Till life but wears the rose's sumptuous hues; 

My heart is borne on trusts of quit ering joy. 

Must Pate its fen id happiness destroy ? 

A power is given to wood and breezy hill, 
jMj soul with gushing tenderness to till ; 

A ’magic pour’d through clouds, and leaves, and streams, 

Mantlin': with "lory all my gladsome dreams; 

The \eiy bivi-ze is murmuring, Stay ! oh, stay ! 

A chain winds lound me with each morning ray. 

How can I, poor, reluctant trembler, part 
Prom the beloved ones of my yearning heart— 

How turn my lintreiing, aching sight away 
prom ihe familial gloiies of the day — 

\YhiNr suinmer's breathings float so sweetly round, 

And morning's unison* of gladness sound ? 

Pven now warm southern wind.’* a;v faintly flowing 
Tiiitmijii aiisv. oritur leaves and flowers ol June’s bestowing; 

And f.Wui is in the world, and on his way, 

.Ku^hiny liise midoUht in it-> haughty sway— 

1 nplryin^ 'muiufst nil crende loving thing’s, 

(/ersweeping nil with his vast shadowy wings! 

And thou, my Home ! Thy dim and antique bowers, 
i’dud they 1,0 more, while ulow noon’s conquering hours 
Shade me with woven veil of scented boughs, 

Tl.nmiih which no arrowy beam its pathway ploughs r 
r l'hy Mtejiui- bird'* shall y(*L haunt eaeh loved gloom, 

While 1 am in the dark uinvliispcriug tomh ! 

ilven now their full victorious joy is swelling, 

Through tlx* gu*eu leafy precincts of my dwelling. 

Their glimmoi ing colours iclance along the air 
• Jjhhe raiiibovv-jragnientH, (piivering restless theie; 

J ar Jiave ye journey'd, birdsiof suiiniici’h bky, 

O’er waste and deep bearing rich melody. 

Par ha* e ve journey’d ! but ?ny journeyings hme <* • 

May not like \ ours with starry joy trbe strow T n, 

To my tfi ecu native eaith no hurrying back, 

On the wpriiig’s glorious and exulting track; 

Ah * ! Yis therefore with dejected eyes, 

1 n..*rk the queenly morning's dawn and rise. 

Vei doth it haste towards cloudy vapoury eve, 

-No brilliant record, no bright trace to leave, 

Ol all it hath been \ so to mournful eld 
My Jdc will float if doom be now withheld; 

’Tis o’er the giave the uftdying mornings glow 

Triumphantly, though mournfully— i go 2 
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Not Now - The Two Monuments* 

* 

h NOT NOW ! 

UY LADY EMMELINE STUART WORTLEY. 

Not nowt — not now ! — I would not sorrowing hear 
Victorious music pealing rfWeet and clear, 

Thrilling with Passion’s heart-quakes !— Oh ! not now ! * 

A shadow and a pallor stain my brow ; 

Soft Echoes! bring me, to assuage my woe. 

The broken music of th* Old Long ago ! 

Not now — alas ! nctf, now — would I behold 
The festal "hall that burns with sculptured gold, 

Where pictured walls glance back the Hood of light. 

All spiritually intense and bright ! 

On such gay scenes mine eyes with tears I cast — 

Give me a tremulous moon-ray of the past J 

Not now — not now — could I delighted stray— 

Where glistening waters singing on tlieifway. 

Make the earth jubilant with wakening sound, 

Where flower-scents break forth from each greensward mound ; 
No ! lead me to indulge niy deepening gloom. 

To the hushed precincts of some time-worn tomb. 

Not, now — not now — o'er worn with burdening woes, 

\t ould I the Poet's glorious page unclose, 

Whence thought-* like breathing suii-strokes Hash and bur n. 
Ami Nature's founts stream free as from an urn ’ 

No ! to an altered heart Earth's weariest thing — 

Memory ! thy pale and cloiul-diimn’d picture bring. 


Tin: TWO MONUMENTS* 

II Y AIKS IILMAN 5. 

Oli ! hirst art- tlicv who live an<l mr lil.r ,r him/ 

LomiI with burii low*, am! with such sorrow mourn i! 1 

0 WolIJ'-tt OMj II. 

Banners hung drooping from on high 

In a dim Cathedral's na\e. 

Making a gorgeous canopy 
O’er a noble, noble grave ! 

And a marble warrior’s form beneath, 

\\ i tli helm and crest array’d. 

As on his battle bed of death. 

Lay in their crimson shade. 

* 

Triumph yet linger’d in his eye. 

Ere by the dark night seal’d, 

\nd his head was pillow’d haughtily 
Oil standard and on shield. 

And shadowing that proud trophy-pile* 

With the glory of his wing. 

An eagle sat ; — yet seem’d while 

Panting through Heaven to spring. 

He, sat upon a shiver’d lance, 4 
There by the sculptor bound* 

Butin the light of his lifted glance. 

Was that which scorn’d the ground. 
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And a burning, flood of gom-like ljuea "* *■■' 
From a a to ril'd window pour’d, ’ t 

There fell, there centred, to hu Huso 

The conqueror and his sword. * 

A flood of hues ! — but otic rich dye 
(Vor all supremely spread, 0 
Willi a purple robe of royalty 
Mantling the mighty dead. 

Meet was that robe for him whose name 
Was a trumpet-note in war, 
liis path- ivay .still the march of fame, 
llis eye the battle star. 

But. faintly, tenderly was thrown 

From the colour'd light one ray. 

Where a low and pale memorial Mono 
By the couch o! glory lay. 

Bew were the fond words rh hell'd there, 
MotirmiJir for parted worth; 

But the \ cry heart of Love and Bray or 
Had given the’w sweetness forth. * 

They spoke of one whose life had hern 
A* a hidden streamlet's course, 

Be. ii ini;' on health and joy unseen, 

From its clear mountain source : 

Whose young pure memory, Liner deep 
Midst roi-h, and wood, and liiP, 

Dwell in il.o lioinc wheio poor men sleep/ 

A soft light meek and still : 

Whose gentle, voice, too early call’d 
I nto Music’s land away. 

Had won fpr find the » mill’s enthrall'd, 

By words of silvery suin'. 

These were hi: \ ietori. — yet enroll’d 
In no high song nM’ame, 

The Pastor of the mountain-fold 

Left hut to heaven Lis name. 

To Heaven and to the p.re-int's hearth, 

A blessed household sound — 

And finding lowly love on earth, 

Kriough, enough, ho fbuml ! 

B» ighl and more bright before ine gleam’d 
That sainted image still ; 

Till one sweet moonlight memory seem’d 
The regal fane to fill. 

r “ 

Oh ! how my xibpit spirit turn’d 
From those pmud trophies nigh ; 

How my full heart within me biiin’d, 

Like Him to live and die ! 


Love lad he &ce» in huts where poor men lie. 

Wordsworth* 


[Dew. 
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^fUTXARLY DEAD* j 
&T THE HONOURABLE AUGUSTA NORTON. 

Why weep for tliee ? Thou heedest not 
The tears that o'er ^hy tomb we shed — 
Thou’rt happy ! and thou needest not 
Our sighs for fticc, the Early dead ! 

W r hy weep for thee ? Thy cares are o’er, 
Forgotten now in yon bright skies ; 

2'hy bark hath reach’d its destined shore, 

And lies, safe moored, in Paradise. 

Why weep for thee ? Thou’st only shared 
The smiles of youth’s most summer clime; 
If short thy course, thou hast been spared 
The lengthen’d risks and storms of time ; 
And if a cloud e’er tried to throw 
A shadow o’er thy sunny day, 

’Twos like the tear of infant woe, 

Scarce seen ere charm’d by smiles away, 

Then let us not shed tears for thee, 

Hut check the vain and selfish flow ; 

Thou shouldst a cause of envy be 
To struggling mortals here below. 

Then be thy tomb with roses twined, 

And be thy grave with lilies spread; 

Let’s weep for those who’re left behind, 
Hut not for thee — the happy dead ! 


THE NATtylAN 

Whether justice will ever be done 
to the powers of the Asiatic mind, is 
one of those curious questions that 
must be left to the curiosity of the 
future. Asia is the victim of bad 
government. If there ever were a 
spot on jyarth where K evolution 
would be justified by its necessity, 
Asia would be the true spot for a fierce, 
remorseless, fiery burst of revolu- 
tion. Nothing less could relieve that 
inagnificeut country of the weight 
of ruin that now breaks down and 
buries all her powers. While every 
successive realm in Europe lias been 
seen coming forward laden with her 
noble share of contribution to the 
good,thcknowledge, or the grandeur 
of mankind, has sat, like a slave, 
in the perpetual chain, or, li^e an 
exile among the tombs of her illus- 
trious and remote ages, totally help- 
less, useless, and nerveless, preser- 
ving a feeble and languid sense of 
life only to glut the ferocity, the fan- 
tastic vanity, or the merciless rapine, 
of a long train of ruling savages. 

The Asiatic character has shared 
the fall of the country ; it is utterly 
prostrate; a combination of weak- 

VOl. XXXI X, 210. CCIh 
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nesses that seemed scarcely capable 
of existing together, and of evils 
that might seem to augur universal 
and immediate ruin. The individual 
is at once the victim and the oppres- 
sor, fevered alike by abject fear and 
furiqjis rnjfc; insubordinate, yet 
crouching to a tyranny that might 
rouse the utmost long-suffering of 
tta human heart into desperate re- 
sistance ; feeble and wavering, yet 
stubborn and incapable of conviction ; 
credulous, yet suspecting all things 
and all men; jealous, yet libertine; 
careless of bloodshed, yet violent in 
its retaliation ; vain of knowledge, yet 
• embracing ignorance; passionate for 
destruction, yet loving to linger out 
existence in a contemptible waste 
of faculties and time ; scornful of all 
the spirit of moral obligation, yet 
bitterly devoted to the tenets of a 
sect ; displaying^ perpetual practical 
scorn qf religion, yet painfully fetter- 
ed by' xhe heaviest bonds of the most 
harassing superstition; ready with 
the dagger for the gratification of the 
grossest Sf the senses, for avarice, or 
for revenge, yet the shrinking slave 
ot* dreams and omens, and the per- 
3Q 
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petual and notorious dupe of tbe value. Some of those opportunities 
berveish, the Fakeer, the.Brahtnin, occurred in thewell-kno wn period of 
and the Magician. the French Revolutionary war. Hap* 

Yet the Asiatic, and of ali Asia- pening to be in the diplomatic sor- 
ties tbe man of Natolia, still pos- vice of his country at Constantinople 
sesses every intellectual faculty that when the expedition under the late 
could establish a memorable people. General Koehler was organized to 
The Turk is of another class — he is assist the troops of^ the Sultan in 
merely a splendidly dressed barba- their movement against the French 
rian, differing from his savage ances- in Egypt, it became a part of bis 
urs of the Caucasus simply in tbe duty to communicate with the squa- 
reness of his turban, and the gold drou ofthe British and Turkish fleets 
and jewels of his pipe or dagger, when stationed off Cyprus. For this 
The lurk is absolutely irreclaimable, purpose a long journey, from nearly 
He disdains taste, grace, and know- north to south of this famous penin- 
ledge, from a natural incapacity to aula, was necessary. On the route 
feel their excellencies ; the Law of he had to make some communiea- 
liis prophet was not necessary to tions with the Governor of the dis- 
prohibit his possession of statues or trict of Kiutsja, a Heglerbeg, whom 
pictures— he. ha* no ey£ for either; he found holding 1 a court with the 
the mere repletion of his grossest Saugiacks of the surrounding com- 
appetites is the object of his life; mands, like a provincial Sultan. This 
and fierce and insatiable as the boa was the time of universal favour for 
in gorging them, he falls into the the English, who were then looked 
same lethargy when they are gorged, on, and with no slight justice, as the 
But the Turk is to this hour an alien surest allies of the Porto. But the 
in his own territories. The native governor himself, a fine old Asiatic 
Natolianisa man of a totally distinct of the purest blood of Ionia, would 
mould; he cowers before the Turk as probably have exhibited every kiud- 
his master, but lie still looks upon ness without so advantageous a claim 
him as a stranger, hates him as an on his hospitality. The rest is mi 
usurper, and longs for the expected extinct from the journal kept on the 
day when the brutal oppressor of road. 

the plains ot Asia Minor shall he I am now in the heart of Nadoly, 
hunted back to herd once more with or, as we euphonize it, “Natolia, the 
the. kindred wolt and bear in the a the place of sunrise to the 
ravines of the Caucasus. The Xato- Greek of old, as from his islands lie 
iian is a subtle, susceptible, luxuri- watched the sun dropping rubies and 
ous being; fond ot pomp, but of rosebuds over the borders of the 
tasteful pomp; fond of the legends Mediterranean. Round me arc Phry- 
of lus country, which find a location gia, and ('aria, and Lydia, and Pam- 
iu every hill and valley, and n hitdo- phylia, the laud of Hector and IIo- 
ruiu in every village. Undoubtedly mer and Thales, with the ground 
a character too much adapted by its strewed with marbles, every one of 
flexibility and love of ease to be a them the fragment of some hero's 
slav e, but still offering to the eye or philosopher’s, some statesman's or 
that can bear to investigate it in its poet’s, or beauty’s tomb. Yet in this 
deep humiliation, a shape of mind, land of memory, not one in ten thou- 
tnat, under all the bonds and degra- • sand knows more than that his right 
ding liveries of unchangeable servi* hand is not, his left, and not one in 
tudo retains something of the ori* ten times ten thouftftf d know* more 
ginal muscle and beauty of tbe Greek of tl;.? glorious dust on which he 
° treads, than lie knows of the Coper- 

fol ^‘ P r $*«rt writer speaks of this mean System. 

" 6 “ * # * # 

The Governor has given me and 
the gentlemen of the suite a very 
handsome entertainment; has offered 
me a charger, which I have had no 
small difficulty in declining ; and has 
forced upon mo a case of French 
pistols, likely, from all appearances, 
to be to the full as hazardous to who* 


inrujue who me more interes 
trorn 1,;» having been indebted t 
if? 1 j rftlan f those acts of rJersot 
. »Ih« e8 * a v d ' Willin K hospitality, l< 
a generous disinterestedness, whie 

witWh^r fi il‘ d l n llis ’“kreours 
mtb the Turk; but which, witer 

tl»ey *>ccut among an unhappy an- 

impoverished- people, hare adoubL 
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ever uses them, m to the enemy* I 
observed a fiercejlooking Sangiack, 
a genuine Turk, and a barbarian of 
course, with his hand bound up, as 
the result of a similar present t^o 
Versailles manufacture, though co- 
vered over with ornaments, and with 
tug* or three large stones which glit- 
tffed in the Turk’s girdle, for he 
wore them still for the honour of the 
distinction, were found fit to bear 
any thing but powder and ball. For 
on the first trial, the pistol had burst, 
and sent his Excellency’# finger and 
thumb into the elements* 

# * # # 

Towards twilight the entertain- 
ment broke up, and I was glad to 
find myself once more out of the din 
of the table, and able to enjoy the 
fresh air. It was delicious, it came 
in a current from the hills, perhaps 
some branches of Mount Taurus, 
and came with a refreshing coolness 
and spirit of life, which must be felt 
to be at all described. Perhaps the 
nearest conception to it would be 
that of an aerial dew, a dew sud- 
denly refined into its essence, and 
sent floating on the air. But some- 
thing of this, be it remembered, 
might be the result of contract, for 
it followed a day of intolerable sul- 
triness, with the sky burning like a 
roof of redhot iron. 

At a little distance from the tower, 
as I strayed on, I came to one of the 
vineyards belonging to the Hegler- 
beg ; and in the \ cry heart of the 
vineyard was surprised by finding 
the remnant, and by no means the 
imperfect remnant, of an old, Greek 
temple. Its fortunate location in the 
Governor’s grounds, had probably 
preserved it; for the Turk takes a 
child’s pleasure in mischief, and pe- 
culiarly iii breaking down every 
thing in the shape of ornament, that 
happens to lie within reach of his* 
hand 'fids musket. The temple 
was ’ ow under the process of reno- 
for a Kiosk, or suinnia* plea- 
sure-house, one of the favourite fa- 
brics c*' the men of Asia, and abso- 
lutely essential to any sense of en- 
joyment in this burniifg climate. 
The little area was filled with work- 
men, clumsily erecting some Sara- 
cen-looking pillars among the grace- 
ful remnants of a group of Corinth- 
ian capitals, still dinging to the archi- 
trave, though their shafts had long 
since given way to the general law 
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alike of temples and heroes* The 
pterugiafc, the cella, the riehly car- 
ved tympanum, where the sculptures 
of some adventure of tfie favourite 
goddess, the great Diana of the 
Ephesians, were fading pway into 
thin lines, like the ghosts of their 
old times, were still untouched by 
these rude renovators 1 ; and I looked 
long, and with great, delight, at this 
fine relic. It would have madd 
capital subject for the pencil. The 
fragments of ruin that strewed the 
floor, half covered with the wild 
herbage, and wholly covered with a 
thousand rich stains of time, which 
gave them the look of Mosaic ; the 
groups of the labourers, in their, 
mantles ajpd turbans, some toiling, 
some resting, some wondering at the 
beauty of the temple, a9 if it had 
awaked again their ancient sense of 
loveliness, and some gathering them- 
selves into little circles, and con- 
versing with the under tone and 
awed look which marks the super- 
stition of the Asiatic, in a place 
where, as in this temple, no Asiatic 
can tread without thinking of either 
ghosts or treasures hidden by some 
necromancer, and guarded by his 
spell, were all curiously character- 
istic. But one of the most remark- 
able figures was that of a boy, with 
a perfectly Asiatic contour; dark, 
but with the grand model of coun- 
tenance, the i athcr exaggerated style 
of features, tlmt looks so nobly in 
marble, and belongs by right divine 
to the heroes and sages of antiquity. 
He was half sitting, half lying, among 
a* cluster of reeds, roses, and wild 
plants, that hung round and over 
him, like the unchecked vegetation 
that sometimes so beautifully gathers 
round a fallen statue. But he was 
no statue. Quite the contrary; he 
was full of animation, almost of in- 
flammability, as I could perceive by 
his vrrntli at the tread of one of the 
workmen, which had accidentally 
touched the hem of his cloak, as it 
flowed on the ground. He sprang 
up like a young tfger, drew his dag- 
ger, and would probably have made 
scri<y*s use of it, but for my outcry 
at4h« sight, which, seconded by the 
immediate submission of the offend- 
er, had fjhe effect of bringing him to 
his senses. He then threw himself 
dp wr again on his place of repose, 
and taking from his mantle a small 

instrument of reeds, common in the 
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wilds of Nutolia, and traceable, as I 
was told, by an unbroken linkage, up 
to the original pipe which Pan or- 
ganized in foe shades of Ida, began 
to amuse himself on it, with some 
very sweet, rambling tones, in true 
Oriental scorn of what the stranger, 
or the world, might be at that moment 
thinking of him. Still the whole 
scene, with its associations, was full 
of Shat pleasing mixture of thought 
without trouble, and melancholy 
without sadness, which is, perhaps, 
among the most pleasing moods of 
the mind. Before me were magnifi- 
cent decay, and natural loveliness, 
fresh and reviving for ever ; desolate 
majesty, sanctity forgotten, worship 
superseded, beauty, art, and talent, 
mouldering in every stofle., and in 
the midst of all the decay of ancient 
taste, a fallen race of mankind, still 
not incapable of being raised again, 
and so far like the old temple in 
which they so indolently inborn cd, 
and lavishly gazed; and perhaps 
destined to be" raised like that bro- 
ken and beautiful fabric, to he filled 
with higher and purer aspiration* 
than those of the most fabled days of 
their most fabled glory. 

Before I left the vineyard to re- 
turn to the palace of the Beglerheg, 
where I was to speud the night, a 
story-teller had joined the part)', 
come to gather a few aspers, or 
other small coin from the workmen, 
while they were at their suppers. 
He began his professional exertions 
as usual, and, if 1 were to judge from 
his effect, he succeeded very suffi- 
ciently; for he was accompanied by 
laughter through the principal parts 
of his story ; and he had their aspers 
handsomely reinforced by some sil- 
ver coins from the purse of the fiery 
boy. On my return, I was followed 
by both the story-teller and the boy, 
who were keeping up a somewhat 
eager dialogue on the propriety, as 
it afterwards appeared, of my making 
some, application, as a favotlred stran- 
ger, to the Gmernor, for an unusual 
extension qf his patronage to the man 
of narrative • 

II AMI, T Itl',X jfAMET, 

Hamet ben Hamkt,!H the close of 
the famous campaign, in which the 
mightiest of the mighty, the Sultan 
Mustapha, whose glory is attovc ttys 
moon and the seven stars, beat all 


The circumstance reached the 
Beglerbeg’s ears, and on my next 
visit, I was introAiced in form to 
the boy, who was then sumptuously 
costumed, and placed on a Tow sofa* 
bjUlie Governor’s seat, and mention- 
ed to fne as the son of one of the 
most singular and opulent chieftains 
of the great peninsula; a Delhi, a 
Ifodgi, a Fanariote, and, finally, set- 
tled down into a prince of the moun- 
tains, which I then saw stretching 
away in cloudy majesty, to the north- 
east, as far as the eye could extend. 
He had sent his son, with presents of 
chargers, and other valuable things, to 
the Sultan ; and the .boy was now 
waiting only for the setting forth of 
the Beglerheg, his father’s old friend, 
by whom he was to be guarded from 
the robbers of the wilderness, and 
from the still more hazardous tvials 
and temptations of the famous capi- 
tal of Islam ism. 

The story-teller’s claims were next 
the subject of comersation, and the 
Governor gave way willingly to the 
request which I ventured to make, 
for the promotion of this poor fel- 
low’s object, which happened to be 
limited to the honour of wearing a 
greet? stripe in his t urban, instead of 
a blue ; hi* founding his right on a 
relation to the Piophct, a right, how- 
ever, which had cost him the basti- 
nado already from the neighbouring 
Pasha, and teemed with the prospect 
of blows from oveiy Turkish sol- 
dier who nu*t him ; but which lie 
swore by his ample beard, was dearer 
to him than his heart’s blood. The 
scene ended by the usual introduc- 
tion of coffi e, in little gold enamel- 
led cups, and the story-teller being 
called in to give a specimen of his 
qualities, he did so, with infinite 
pride and pleasure, in the story of 
the Mountain Prince, the Father of 
*the Young Ambassador, Hamet ben 
JJamet, whose name lie encircled 
with as many titles a%wduld have, 
onraptyred a German* Prince, or 

“ Sii David LiwUiy of tin* Mount , 

1.omI I.yun Kin& at Arm- !’ 

the riiiLOborucit. 

his enemies, and ended by losing his 
ships, his fortresses, and three grand 
viziers, through the ascendency of bin 
evil planet, for neither Potemkin nor 
hm Russians could have done it, 
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resolved to finish las course of re- 
nown as became | true MoBlem,and 
set out ori the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
He travelled like t£e chieftain that he 
was, and many a pasha of three tails 
envied the beauty and spirit* of his 
dozen barbs of the true Kholani 
blood, his fifty camels covered with 
.Shiraz velvet a ud Smyrnese s ilk, 
and his hundred Natolian horsemen, 
every one of them with a cuirass of 
silver. But when he had reached 
Mecca, had seen the procession of 
the Hadgis round the Caaba, had 
kissed the Black Stone which fell 
from Heaven, and drank of the well 
Zernzem, which all true believers 
know is daily filled from the form* 
tains of paradise, he was still dis- 
contented. “ And is this all,” said 
the illustrious Harriet ben Hamet, 

“ that the lTadgi comes from the ends 
of the earth to see ? An old black 
curtain, a stone, a well oT muddy 
water, and a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand fools ready to cut each other’s 
throats, to kiss the one and swallow 
the other.” Terrible blasphemies 
were those ; but Unmet hen Hamet 
had been a Delhi ; nrul those tigers 
of war think more of cutting oil'll pads 
than repeating creeds. He instantly 
ordered bis horsemen to mount, 
turned his bridle homewards, and 
crossing Arabia and Syria at full 
gallop, reached his palace in the hills 
sooner than ever it was readied from 
Mecca before by mortal man. 

In Natalia, Hamet ben Hamet was 
a proverb for happiness. The pil- 
grims passing from Constantinople 
to Damascus used to stop at the foot 
of the mountain on which his palace 
stood, bright as a new-born star, and 
wonder at the good fortune which 
had fixed a son of earth in a spot so 
like paradise. The people of the 
country, to a man, declared that 
since the prosperous days of lh5 
wisest ofcthc wise, even Solomon ben 
David, there had not been prince, 
pasha, or padisha, who couW com- 
pare with the fortune of the mighty 
liadgi. They even went so far as to 
assert, that though he had four wives, 
he kept his household without an 
open quarrel. That his two daugh- 
ters had never fled with Spahi or 
Janizary* and that his son had never 
expressed any known objection to 
his father's living even a dozen years 
longer. Still the illustrious Hadji 
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was discontented. “ What is human 

a ws i” he exclaimed, “ but like 
t>ble in the cup of sherbet, no 
sooner seen than swallowed, and no 
sooner swallowed than forgotten? 
Or like the singing of tne bullet from 
the musket, a perilous pleasure 
which a wise man would let pass by 
him, and none but a fool would de- 
sire to catch Y The earth is a dun- 
geon, from which the sooner a ifiazt, 
gets free the better. Life is a strag- 
gle in a stormy sea, every man first 
tries to sink his neighbour, then to 
save himself, and all go to the bot- 
tom alike at last. Heavemeither for- 
gets the care of man, or sports with 
his feelings, or heaps on him a per-*, 
petual succession of the c\ ils of na- 
ture, just light enough to let the 
wretch prolong his tortures, but 
heavy enough to make him hate 
every day that rises on his unlucky 
brow.” 

To reinforce his exhausted spirit, 
Hamet ben llamet clapped his hands, 
a signal at which a troop of Nubian 
slaves brought in a banquet worthy 
of a Sofi. At the end of which, taking 
up a goblet of the most delicious 
wine of Chios in one hand, he pulled 
a pistol from his belt with the other 
—But before he should put a close 
to his misfortunes, by the old Delhi 
method of blowing out his brains, he 
thought that he might-quench his 
feverish thirst without much injury 
to his resolution. The goblet was 
put to his lips and draiued accord- 
ingly. The day was hot, the wine 
was exquisite; lie thirsted again. To 
A man on the verge of bidding fare- 
well to the world, a second goblet 
could be neither shame nor Bin. The 
second goblet was filled, it touched 
hi* lip, it flew down with even more 
quickness than the former. The pis- 
tol was now examined, the griming 
looked to, the brace of balls again 
rammed down. A touch on the gold 
enamelled trigger would sead the 
Hadgi to the bosom of Mahomet. But 
the day glowed still more like a fur- 
nace. Whatis<ihc earth,” exclaim- 
ed the Hadfi, “ but a round of 
wretchedness '('* He laid the pistol 
on the table, filled a third goblet, it 
darted down his throat like lightning. 

% # # 

He was sitting under the shade of 
^ue of* the thousand bowers of his 
own vineyards. Before him the hori- 
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zon was like a huge shawl of scarlet, 
purple, and azure stripes ; afcove him 
was a roof of grapes and roses, like 
living amethysts and rubies. “ This 
may look well,” said he, “ but' the 
world is wretchedness still.” A thorn 
stuck in his finger as he listlessly 
dropped his hand into a knot of the 
moss roses of Chusistau, while his 
system grew rapidly upon him. 
w Why ” said he, " am 1 to listen to 
the nonsense which talks of the imp* 
piness of my fellow wretches, when 
even here l cannot pluck u flower 
without paying the common penalty 
of pain. 'But what is there in the 
world, wide as it is, but pain V The 
skies, blue as they are, either scorch 
the very skin off our limbs), or drench 
us with torrents, that wash away our 
crops, our houses, and ourselves. 
The grouud, with all its roses, teems 
with the poisonous reptile, and the 
more poisonous herb. The air brings 
pestilence from every point of the 
compass ; parches us to the hour by 
day, or freezes us to the midriff by 
night. Fire Masts, withers, consumes, 
and kills ; and yet, in the teeth of all 
this, there are dotards, with brains 
as dry as the dust they tread, who 
will talk of the bounty of nature ; 
why, under Heaven, I* cannot con- 
ceive 1” 

41 Because they are dotards,” said 
a voice behind him. Hamct started 
up to gaze on the intruder, and for- 
got his wound ; the speaker was one 
of those pilgrims who are constantly 
travelling through Asia Minor on 
their way to and from Mecca ; but 
his dress of travel, worn and suri- 
burnt as it was, could not altogethei 
conceal that this pilgrim was a tall 
arid vevy noble-looking personage ; 
that his air was soldierly, and that he 
had the keenest Muck eyes that Asia 
furnishfcs. The Pilgrim is n sacred 
character every where, and Hamet 
invited him to rest himself in' the 
vineyfird, and ordered water for his 
feet, and a repast to be set before 
him. The Pilgrim accepted of all 
these instances of hospitality with 
the grace of one who had sat at high 
feasts ; ami his conversation amply 
repaid his banquet. < . 

He had travelled over all that the 
East had to shew of oddity, gpandeur, 
and beauty. He had dived into the 
diamond caves of Golcowla— he h^l 
traversed the, golden courts of the 


Mogul— he had drank of the living 
waters at the fouift of the Ganges— 
and he had climbea the Mountains of 
the Moon. Among the potentates, 
Ue had eaten with his golden-foot- 
ed majesty of Ava— drank souchong 
with the brother of the seven stars. 
Emperor of Emperors, the Long- 
tailed of Pekin— he had s#allowed 
opium with the iron-handed chief- 
tains of the Polygars— had imbibed 
the sacred milk of the white cow 
within the dome that held the Grand 
Lama of Thibet — and played chess 
with the topaz-girdled Negus of 
Abyssinia. 

Hamet forgot the hour, as he list- 
ened to the vast and various dis- 
course of his brilliant guest. But 
the charm was incomplete, until he 
had discovered that this man of all 
nations was entirely of his own opi- 
nion. 

u Rely upon it,” said Hamet, "that 
the utmost extent of human experi- 
ence amounts only to this, that this 
globe is made for blockheads, just 
as blockheads are made for this 
globe.” 

“ 1 fully agree with you, my hos- 
pitable entertainer,” said the Pil- 
grim'; " and, if mankind had a grain 
of sense in every ton of brains, they 
would acknowledge that they were 
miserable, ami clear their heads of 
all the fine things taught us by nurses 
and priests about benevolence, and 
so forth ; in man or nature, all is mi- 
sery in this round world, or in any 
other, above or below.” 

Hamet was doubly delighted ; in 
a rough-coated Pilgrim of the Hed- 
jaz he had found a philosopher ; in 
a stranger he had found a friend 
after his own heart. On the Btrpn- 
ger’s rising to take Jiis staff and go 
on his journey, Hamet almost suffer- 
ed his hospitality to overcome his 
politeness, for he fairly wrested it 
out of his hand. His cloak* was next 
all but forced from his simple should- 
ers ; a£.d as the Pilgrim, divested of 
both cloak and staff, was scarcely 
entitled to call himself a pilgrim at 
all, he had now no alternative but 
to follow his entertainer into his 
mansion. 

To a common eye nothing could 
have been a more direct answer to 
the theory of misfortune, than the 
spot into which they now entered. 
The sumptuous dresses of the at- 
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tendants, the rich furniture, the per- 
fumes burning iruvases of gold and 
alabaster, the car|ets of Shiraz, the 
tables of sandal-t^ood, and the flow* 
ing cups of the vintage of Erzeroum, 
all looked so prodigiously like tfle 
reverse of human misery, tltet for 
some moments the Pilgrim held his 
tongue, and a smile even sat on his 
grave and lofty lip. But Hamet 
shewed himself the philosopher still. 

“I see,” said he, with a feeling 
of irrepressible triumph at his su- 
periority to matters of the senses, 
“ these trifles strike you, as perhaps 
. placing me a little out of the line of 
our argument. But what is this 
house, and all that it contains? a 
thing which perpetually breeds dis- 
content. The owner of such a dwell- 
ing may he fool enough to be proud 
of it, and if so, the more fool he to 
be proud of a thing which the first 
accident may bring in ashes about 
his ears, to say nothing of the storm, 
or the earthquake, that may carry it 
down to the centre of the globe.” 

“ Besides,” observed the pilgrim, 
“from what. I can feel even in myself, 
experienced as I am in the emptiness 
of human enjoyments, the possession 
of those things by the one must ex- 
cite vexatious feelings in the many. 
Thus tlit* impel feet pleasure of the 
individual constitutes the actual suf- 
fering of hundreds, perhaps of thou- 
sands. So much for the exploded 
absurdity of universal benevolence.” 

Dinner was now served, and the 
two philosophers regaled themselves 
in a style that might have shaken the 
convictions of those who only saw 
them culling the peaches of Khora- 
san, aud bathing their brows in the 
rose-water of Ashtacar. But philo- 
sophy disdains commonplaces, and 
the two friends ate, drank, and ba- 
thed their glowing foreheads, with- 
out losing a fragment of their theory. 

“ Yqp, friend Harriet,” said the 
stranger, *' 1 perceive that you have 
manliness of mind sufficier^ to soar 
above the vulgar ideas of dur posi- 
tion here. How any human being 
can be happy, or think that it was 
intended that he should be happy, 
while every peach he touches may 
choke him; while he may swallow 
poison in every dish he eats ; while 
life la, In fact, but one long accident, 
and death, odious, painful, and mi- 


serable as it is, is the only thing cer- 
tain, is one of the moBt extraordi- 
nary libels on the understanding of 
our wretched species.” • 

“ And then, too,”- interrupted Ha- 
met, u when we consider human life 
on the great scale, what fa'it but a 
succession of wars, pestilences, fa- 
mines, flights, exiles, and overthrows; 
the general havoc and suffering of 
those myriads, who seem absolutely 
to be gifted with the power of feel-, > 
ing only to suffer V” 

“ Or,” said the Pilgrim, grasping 
his hand, as if to fix conviction, “ if 
we arc to be told that all those mis- 
chiefs are but the work of man him- 
splf, what is to be said of Nature ? 
From east to west, from tbe pole to* 
the line-* what do we see but an 
eternal war against the powers, the 
enjoyments, aud the existence of 
man ? The storm beats down his har- 
vest, the lightning burns down his 
house, the whirlwind carries off house 
and tenant together, the flood rips 
up the bosom of the soil, and leaves 
him sand and stones for food. Then, 
look to the earth itself; what are 
three- fourths of Africa but a desert 
of redhotsand; three-fourths of Asia 
hut a desert of snow; three- fourths 
of Europe, but mountains fit for no- 
thing but to produce the thistle, that 
is fit for nothing but to pasture the 
ass that grazes on them, true emblem 
ofhis master? What are three-fourths 
of America hut swamp and forest, 
in which nothing cun live but a frog 
or a snake, or perhaps a naked In- 
dian, the only reasonable being of 
Jiis miserable generation after all? 
for he lives in a thorough contempt 
of what fools call the beauty of Na- 
ture, and in a perpetual war against 
what equal fools call the brotherhood 
of man. And yet what does even he 
get by this attempt at a philosophi- 
cal existence? Why, his life might 
euyy the wolf, and his death make 
the scorpion forswear the stab of its 
own stiug. He is hacked ana hewn 
into pieces, one-half roasted and 
eaten, while the, other half is looking 
on; and as Ws life ha£ been priva- 
tion by the malice of the elements, 
lts'close is torture by the cruelty of 
fnan,a death worse than being crush- 
ed between the jaws of the lion or the 
tigerf 

“ fci comparably true,” said Ha- 
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met, pouring out a flagon of the 
favourite wiue, which filled the room 
with odour, u The earth Contains 
nothing wor/it a wise man’s thought, 
or a rich man's enjoyment. Here, 
my friend, let us finish this flagon, 
merely to wash down this pie of 
pheasants’ livers, and then Jet us 
think how best vve shall get through 
the three hours which (le between 
our diuner and our beds, the only 
spot where a man can be fairly said 
to enioy life, as it is the only one in 
which he leaves this worthless world 
behind him, and shuts his eyes and 
his memory together.” 

u Spokdn like a hundred sages,” 
exclaimed the Pilgrim, rising from 
■bis embrohtered couch, and embra- 
cing him with an ardour* of friend- 
ship which delighted Hamct beyond 
measure. Novice iu philosophy, he 
felt it as an acknowledgment that he 
had already gone beyond his master, 
and the look of admiration which 
that master and pilgrim fixed on him 
with his deep large eyes, seemed to 
shoot into his very soul. The glance 
seemed even to **tir up a new soul 
there. Harnet found eloquence grow 
upon him ; it rolled in like a flood of 
words and feelings. Like all o titer 
orators new to their own genius, the 
exercise enchanted him, and he rush- 
ed along in a torrent of truisms, all 
wonderful to himself, and all wel- 
comed with the keenest admiration 
by his hearer. 

The Pilgrim’s eyes were still fixed 
on the face of the orator, if thatVan 
be called fixed which was a perpe- 
tual variety of ardent expression, 
sometimes glancing to the heavens 

iu lofty appeal, then plunging on the 
grotmcKin solemn conviction, then 
reverting again to Haruet’s visage, 
and darting out shrifts and rays that 
glittered like arrow points. The gaze 

became" at last so keen that the ora- 
tor’s powers began to he embarrass- 
ed, and when, in the triumph of his 
infant* eloquence, he declared him- 
self ready and willing to make a 
pilgrimage through the earth, if it 
were for no other 'purpose than to 
tt&cb nations the absurdity of list- 
ening <to the “ hereditary nonSense 
priests,” the ey<M uf 
shot out a gleam, which, 
'Zpijh Hamtt’s conception, differed in 
. things front ft nash of lightning. 
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The look dazzled him, it broke up 
the tissue of his metaphors, and he 
stopped in awe, mingled with some- 
thing not far from jdarni. But a se- 
cond glance reassured him the eyes 
were quiet. The evening was stor- 
my, a- sultry clay had been over- 
clouded by tempest, and the rattle 
.of the thunder, which had been for- 
gotten in the orator’s speech, was 
naturally combined with lightning, 
and the lightning with those glitter- 
ing eyes. When he ventured to look 
again, the Pilgrim’s countenance was 
calm, it had even resumed more than 
its usual gravity, and instead of ga- 
zing with a wild and even over- 
whelming keenness on the philoso- 
pher's face, it was raised with a no- 
ble, yet melancholy air, to the skies, 

where it seemed to he absorbed in 
following the issue of the lightnings 
from the mass of vapours, that, cloud 
on cloud, deepened round the ho- 
rizon. 

The sound of footsteps ended the 
contemplation on both sides, and 
liamet, a little exhausted by his new 
faculty of conviction, was not sorry 
to be withdrawn from philosophy, 
tempest, and the sight of a melan- 
choly visage, however sublime, by 
tin* appearance of the head of his 
liarani, announcing that the dancers 
were in waiting, and that supper was 
on the table. The dancers came in ; 
they were young, handsome, and 
adroit. They were superbly dress- 
ed, and their rose-coloured caftans 
were not rosier than their cheeks, 
nor the diamonds in their ears more 
sjmikling than the, diamonds iu their 
eyes. Hamel forgot his philosophy 
from time to time, as this exquisite 
dance revolved before him in lines, 
curves, and wreathes of life and 
beauty. But the Pilgrim’s handsome 
visage was inflexible. The supper, 
however, had its charms for him. 
He drank the rich variety of wines 
that the Syrian grape %encft out to 
proclaim its honours* through the 
world, In cl congratulated his enter- 
tainer on the wisdom which, among 
other superiorities to the vulgar, had 
allowed him to plunjge deep into 
every vintage of Asia, in spite of the 
dead Prophet and the living Mufti, 
The dawn found the Pilgrim, staff 
in hand,«at the door of his friend’s 
chamber; but the night had wrought 
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a revolution hi the brains of Hamet 
bell Hamet. A felt his frame in a 
fever— his eyes* dim, and his head 
bursting with intolerable pangs; in 
short, lie begged to be allowed to 
put off his search for four-an<J-tiventy 
hours longer. I 

“ Not for a minute,” was the an- 
swer of his persevering friend. “ If 
a Jlask of the pernicious ^tuff tliat 
one set of blockheads brews to poi- 
son the other, were to overthrow the 
travelsofa philosopher, Science must 
hang her head for ever. But who 
comes here ? officers, pikemen, and 
the Cadi ! n 

The tale was true. Information, 
of the last night’s supper had been 
conveyed to the Cadi, who, being in- 
dignant at the drinking of so much 
excellent prohibited liquor, which 
lie had not been invited as usual to 
share, bad issued bis immediate, or- 
der for bringing the culprit to a Meuse 
of his guilf. The unlucky philoso- 
pher now had need of Jill his oratory. 
But the moment of inspiration was 
pa-t; the Cadi's bastinado-men form- 
ed an apparition which drove all his 
appeal to the passions out of his head ; 
and, gathering up Jus robes, lie fol- 
lowed the angry magistrate to the 
seat of justice. The officers remain- 
ed behind in charge of his house. 
Hamet gave a sigh as he saw the tri- 
umphant looks with which this arm- 
ed nibble speculated upon his mo- 
ther-of-pearl tables, liis golden dishes, 
his silver urns, his japan cabinets, 
and his embroidered pearl-fringed 
sofas; but he niu^t follow the mini- 
ster of the law. He was thrown into 
a dungeon, bastinadoed, and hulf- 

Rtirved. In five days, lie tv as inform- 
ed that lie would be heard in his de- 
fence ; in five, months he was heard, 
mid ordered to pay a fine of ten thou- 
sand piastres for entertaining pil- 
grims, of whom nobody knew any 
tiling, &fld for having drunk wine 
without inviting the Cadi. The bas- 
tinado and the Cadi’s blessing fol- 
lowed ; and, lame as he was, half-star- 
ved, and half-pounded to a conserve, 
he ran with all the speed he could 
towards his own house. “ There,” 
said he, u I shall find refuge from the 
follies of mankind, from the miseries 
of nature, and from this brute of a 
Cadi, whose savageness, stupidity, 
and taste For bastinadoing, are only 
gu epitome of human kind.” But, 
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where was his house ? He reached in- 
deed if large field enclosed in half-a- 
doze.ii narrow streets, a cli as hot as 
a melon bed, and each of which he 
jiad wished, for tlie last fifty years, 
to be cooling itself a hundred fathom 
deep under the waters of the Medi- 
terranean. But on the face of this 
field, house there was none; pavi- 
Jions, verandas, baths, garden^ all 
had made to themselves wings!-* 
Where were the attendants, the ex- 
quisite troop of dancers, the tribe of 
handmaidens, the four wives, the two 
daughters, the gold and silver plate, 
the embroidered saddles, and the 
Arab steeds that carried them ? All 
was as smooth as -the smoothest 
cheek ok. beauty. Hamet was un- 
done ! He was now as naked of all 
the incumbrances of life as the new- 
born babe. 

lie bore his calamity like most phi- 
losophers. In other words, he was 

alternately broken-hearted and fu- 
rious— he bedewed his beard with 
his tears — he tore it in his indigna- 
tion — he thought of imploring the 
law for redress — he next, devoted the 
law and the lawyers, Cadi, I’Jema, 
and all, to tlie hottest latitude on the 
earth or under the earth. Finally, 
when lie had exhausted all his figures 
of wrath, lie Hung himself on the 
ground, and resolved to stir no more 
from that spot alive. 

lie. was roused from the dust by a 
loud laugK and a smart blow on iiis 
turban. He looked up— the Pilgrim 
was standing over him. “ Rise, man,”* 
said this comforter; lf am I to believe 
that you are like the rest of this 
world of simpletons after all ? Wliat 
have you lost? Nothing, but the 
trouble of carrying a purse ; of pun- 
ishing a gang of servants, who 
cheated you, notwithstanding, every 
hour they lived; of keeping four 
wives from poisouing each other; 
and 'of drinking more wine thap your 
head was made to hold.” 

“ Lost !” groaned the prostrate 
man. “ Have I not lost alt, every 
tiling that macta life valifeble?” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed the* Pit- 
grim, with a more than contemptuous 
sail j; “ you have lost nothing but a 
little of your rotundity, a cettainty of 
tlie gout, and five mbnths of pleasant 
travel, from which l have jiwt re- 
ttfrned.* You have not lost your ap- 
petite, I have no doubt; and if yon 
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have it still, here, ait on this stone, 
and let roe be your landlord, uid on 
the site of your .own house too.” 
Some rough Khorasan cakes, and a 
bottle of vinegar wine, were taken, 
from the Pilgrim's bag, and laid upon 
the fragments of a piece of snowy 
marble, which had once supported 
a range of gold-enamelled 4:upg. 11a- 
met^vas broken-hearted, but lie was 
hungry. He sat up, broke his Avay 
through the gritty cakes, swallowed 
the sour wine without a writhe, and 
felt that long fasting was an excellent 
contrivance for cheap luxury. 

“ But what is to be done now 
said the ruined Natolian ; “ or shall 
I*go to Mount Taurus, ami close my 
eyes among the Dervi»ht5» V” 

“ Not the worst plan in the world, 
by any means,” said the Pilgrim; ‘‘for 
those fellows rob alt mankind, which 
shews that they have a proper sense 
of what mankind are made for; and, 
secondly, they contrive, like all pub- 
lic plunderers, to live excellently 
well. No holy beggars in all Asia 
can give you a better pillati, nor a 
better bottle of Cyprus wine alter it. 
But 1 take it for granted you are 
above wearing a priest's cap. Half 
a year ago, 1 left you a first-rate phi- 
losopher. At daybreak I shall set 
out for Abyssinia.” 

The Pilgrim's flask, acid as it was, 
had produced a marvellous effect on 
the fainting sage ; it seemed to run 
through his veins like new lift*. He 
started up, but still lingered over the 
ruins of his household. “ Friend 
Hamet, let me give you one piece of 
advice, which may be of use to you 
in other places, as well as in Natella, 1 ' 
said the Pilgrim. “ Begin your tra- 
vels without delay. When a great 
man has done you one injury, never 
think of waiting till he does you two. 
The Cadi has fleeced you, for three 
reasons; because he is a scoundrel, 
a lawyer, and a Turk of Constanti- 
nople. If you stay another day whi- 
ning like a woman over things that 
cannot be remedied, you will not 
stay a third* on this Vide of the moon. 
My route is Abyssinia.” 

4 ‘ Aye,” said Harriet, with a -sigh, 
44 to the beggar all ends of the world 
are the same.” 

* Well, then, you are jus| now in 
the true condition for travelling,” 
said the Pilgrim. “ What, do you 
think of leaving this old bearded 


knave nothing but your promise of 
vengeance in good this worth- 
less city nothing but your scorn — 
this houseless spot the crunfbs of 
your entertainment — and come with 
me to scoff at all mankind *t" 

Haro t was at first much astound- 
ed at being called on to do any thing 
but lament over his fallen fortunes. 
He had actually found a kind of plea- 
sure in thinlfing that no man bad ever 
been so thoroughly robbed, so bit- 
terly bastinadoed, und so wickedly 
scoffed at by all mankind ; and doing 
nothing more than think this, until 
the Cadi should give an order for his 
head, or the stones of his fallen dwell- 
ing lay upon his grave. But in this 
state he found that he must not stay ; 
the Pilgrim’s advice had the unac- 
countable force of a command. For 
the first time in his life, he found that 
he had something to do, and that he 
must do it. lie, got upon his feet, 
girt his tattered robe about him, and 
followed his conductor through the 
city-gate, with all the world before 
him. 

1 * > 

“ The way was long and difficult, 
hut here we are at last,” said the Pil- 
grim beyond that hill are the foun- 
tains of the most fatuous river in the 
world. We must see them, and thus 
have the glory of seeing what all the 
sages of Europe and Asia hate been 
longing to see for forty centuries, 
and have not seen yet.” Hamel was 
tired to death— he bad suffered de- 

I dorahly in the journey through Ara- 
na — the skin was worn off his feet — 
his clothing was in a thousand frag- 
ments— his eyes were half blinded 
with the sand— and Ids heart was 
more than half broken with perpetual 
terror of the robbers, the sheiks, with 
hunger, and with hardship. 

^ “ 1 can die here as well as beyond 
that bill,” said he, in the genuine tone 
of despair. * 

“ What folly !” exclaimed the Pil- 
grim. *“ Die — without having seen 
the fountains of the Nile, and you a 
Hadgi too— you, a son of holiness, 
who have travelled a thousand miles 
of sand already, to cut off a scrap 
of mouldering curtain, kiss a stone, 
and drink water as muddy as the 
Euphrates ? Rise, mid be famous for 
life.” * 

Hamet had been so long in the 
habit of obeying the opinions of his 
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imperious friend who no longer con- 
descended to asue, that he rose and 
dragged his limbs over the hill. It 
was rugged, andtcovered with thicket 
of ^ the Cactus, which stuck iu«his 
skin, tore his clothes into skill more 
fragments, and completed tie over- 
throw of his temper. The pilgrim 
only smiled at his vexations, pulled 
him over the precipices, extricated 
him from the thorny thickets, and 
finally brought him to the edge of 
the sacred springs. Hamet’s con- 
tempt was now beyond concealment. 

M And is this what we have travelled 
at the risk of oar lives, the waste of 
si* months, and the loss of more 
than half our cuticle, to see !” ex- 
claimed the disappointed philoso- 
pher ; “ this, a pair of pitiful wells 
that a single camel would empty at 
a draught ! a miry ditch at the foot 
of an exaggerated molehill ! Well 
may we speak with contempt of hu- 
man ambition, when it is fixed on 
such discoveries as the beggarly 
fountains of the Nile.” Hamet would 
have grown eloquent on the subject, 
but liis gestures of indignation had 
already attracted the eyes of a party 
of the nati\es, to whom an^ doubt 
that those fountains were the won- 
ders of the world, that they were 
holy besides, and most of all, that 
they placed Abyssinia at the head of 
all nations, would have been a worse 
offence than cutting off the ears and 
noses of the whole living generation. 
They began to listen accordingly, 
and in the interval inspected the 
points of their daggers and the pri- 
ming of their matchlocks. Hamet’ s 
oration inflamed their patriotism to 
the highest pitch ; they rushed upon 
him in a body, seized him, beat him 
with the handles of their lances, and 
finally dragged ldrn and Ids compa- 
nion down the hill, to bring thetyi 
before the chief judge of (Bondar, as 
guilty <*f worse than sacrilege, in 
the insult to their national Deity. 

This tyranny raised HatiTet’s in- 
dignation to the highest ; he railed 
against the savages and their super- 
stition; but he had been taught pru- 
dence by the recollection of the Cadi 
and his bamboo, and his wrath was 
expressed only in whispers, and the 
whispers only to his friend. They 
were now dragged before the Jud^e 
of Gondor. Justice in Abyssinia is 
encumbered with none of tbe delays 
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of law more to the north. The ctil? 
prits vdere simply offered their choice 
of being impaled, burnt alive, buried 
up to the neck, and left to be stung 
Ja> death by the musquittoes, or shot 
with arrows on the next* arrival of 
the Prince of the Agows, for whose 
marriage with the Princess of Goik- 
dar, the minister was busy in pre- 
paring all kinds of royal entertain- 
ments. Hamet would have preferred 
the quickest escape from a world 
for which lie had imbibed the most 
sovereign contempt, be the way what 
it might. But his friend observing^ 
to him, that a man waB*so sure of 
dying at one time or other, that 
there was no use in hurrying th© 
experiment, he chose the being turn- 
ed into a wild beast, hunted, and shot 
for the amusement of the Prince 
of the Agows, remarking that the 
Prince might have a lance through 
liis own midriff before the hunt; or 
the Princess might grow capricious, 
and the marriage be broken off; or 
that, at all events, there was some- 
thing in having time to make up 
one’s mind. 

The friends were sent back to 
their dungeon accordingly, Hamet 
being first bastinadoed as the prin- 
cipal offender. In three days the 
Prince of the Agows arrived, a dwarf- 
ish and deformed savage, black as 
ebony, and ugly as a baboon. The 
Princess accepted him joyfully, for 
he brought with him a necklace of 

thti largest glass beads that were 
ever seen in Gondar, as a bridal pre- 
sent ; from that moment he was ir- 
resistible. The royal hunt was or- 
dered, and Hamet and his friend, 
clothed in tiger skins, to favour the 
deception, were let loose at a bow- 
shot length from the royal marks- 
man. As Hamet cast his ejes upon 
the circle of the Abyssinian court, in 
whose full gaze he stood, and saw 
the* Prince waiting for his fir/jt step 
to send an arrow a fathom long 
through him, “ Holy Prophet,*' he 
exclaimed, “ is it for a set of human 
brutes like these, to huht down the 
true Moslem ! Is it for the sport of 
thia»*mishapen son of hideousness, 
this barbarous biped, this turbaned 
baboon of the desert, that a true be- 
liever il to be put to his speed across 
rock aqd sand, to be star ved, scorched, 
lireddown to the very edge of death, 
and to be stuck as full of arrows 
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after all, as the pockets of ‘the Cadi 
are of bribes, or the ears of hia 1 bitter 
wifi? are of stolen jewels P M His 
friend said nothing, but girt up his 
robe, and prepared for the race 
that he wjfiHo run in honour of the 
royal dwarf. The captives were led 
down to the valleys in the midst of 
thcdissonanceof cow-horns, conches, 
the barbarous music, and still more 
barbarous shouts of the half-naked 
multitude, all delighted with the 
prospect of seeing two Mussulmans 
hunted and shot. The Prince gave 
the word, having first stationed him- 
self, with his bow in hand, in the 
pass of the hills through which the 
crowd were to force the captives. 

The chase began. I lain'* t at first 
would have defied death where he 
stood, but his companion repeating 
his favourite maxim, that time is 
every thing, seized him by the shoul- 
der, aud set off with him at full speed. 
Hamet felt an extraordinary vigour 
in his limbs, such as he had never 
known in even the days of his most 
elastic youth. He flew on with a 
rapidity that astonished himself, and 
completely distanced his pursuers. 
At length the multitude on foot and 
horseback alike fell back in utter 
surprise, exclaiming that the fugi- 
tives were magicians, and that they 
might as well hunt the air. They 
now reached the pass where the 
Prince of the Agows stood waiting 
to shoot them, surrounded by a group 

of the ministers and blood-royal 1 of 
Abyssinia. The royal bridegroom 
was evidently astonished to see his 
two victims running up the pass to- 
tally unpurfeued. Hut ns he was not 
the less determined to indulge his 
tafete for marksmanship, he laid the 
arrow on his bow. He was in the 
act of drawing it to the head, when, 
to his still greater astonishment, the 
Moslems reached with a joint bound 
the point of the promoutoryou which 
lie stood, burst in among the group 
with a sudden force which scattered 
the whole down the precipice, and 
leaving them there 4 ti collect their 
broken limbs, grasped the startled 
Prince lymself, and whirled *bim 
away between them through thew al- 
ley With the speed of lightning. The 
dwarf struggled, roared, threatened, 
.fttid execrated in vain. They still 
swept' along, like the clouds* which 
^rere ntfw gathering in huge masses 


in the horizon, and were rolling 
above their heads i# a furious hur- 
ricane already ragiiig in the upper 
regions of the air. The fugitives now 
reached the summit of a range of 
hills which were invisible from Gon- 
dnr, but towered over a vast extent 
of Ethiopia. On the summit of the 
range they fixed the unlucky Agow, 
who no sootier found himself thus 
perched like a vulture on a preci- 
pice, than Recovering his senses and 
his wrath together, he with a howl 
of rage again drew his bow. Rut he 
would have acted more wisely in 
delaying his vengeance, for the Pil- 
grim simply saying, w This fool knows 
nothing of the value of time,’* he 
sprung up the precipice once more, 
seized the struggling savage, and 
flung him into the torrent that swept 
at the foot of the hill, and promised 
to sweep him dead or alive into the 
Indian Ocean. 

‘ And this, 1 * exclaimed Hamet, 
when lie had recovered his breath, 
at the singular display of vigour in 
his fellow-traveller, “ this is human 
nature? Men are horn nud live, hut 
to be trampled on by such a monster 
as the being that I see now grasping 
at every weed by the side - of that 
torrent, and thanks to justice, grasp- 
ing in vain” u Say nothing more 

on this point,” interrupted his friend. 
u Agow princes are made for Agow 
subjects. One wild boast only keeps 
another in order. But we must now 
think of ourselves, and look for shel- 
ter from the storm where wc can/* 
Hamet glanced round the horizon, 
and was at a loss to discover what 
had roused his friend’* spirit of pre- 
caution. The hurricane above had 
passed away, as if it had been propi- 
tiated by the death of the miserable 
sa\ag<\ The clouds still Jay on the 
lulls, but they lay in the composed 
beauty of sunset, a lovely wilderness 
of fantastic shapes, and fazzting 
hues, palaces of pearl* and ivory; 
valleys %of endless vegetation, bids 
of immeasurable grandeur; floating 
forms that spread upon the soft wind, 
like immense lines and columns of 
marching troops, under banners of 
scarlet, purple, and sapphire. The 
defile through which they now de- 
scended, was to Harness eye like the 
valleys of Patadisc, after the wild, 
wasted, parched, and rocky defiles 
through which they had befell drivfei* 
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ia tli© morning. Halfway up the 
sides, were thelsmall tenements of 
the native blieplierds, peeping out 
from among shades of every luxu- 
riant and fresh bliruh of Africa. 
Their path was overhung with the 
rose^ and the vine. The aitoic and 
spiry pinnacles that closed the strait, 
were of the whitest marble; and their 
stately height, the rich fretwork of 
time on their vast sides and columns, 
the profusion of wild flowers clus- 
tering their shafts and traceries, and 
the whole lighted up by the blaze of 
a Tropic sun, transfixed Unmet in 
wonder and delight. “ These/’ said 
he, “are fit to be the portals of 
Heaven, and this the valley where 
th'e spirits of the brave await the 
opening of the gates of immortality. 
Yet,” said ho, musing, “ what, in the 
name of wisdom, could have planted 
such a spot among the brutes of 
Abyssinia >'* “ Let that- question settle 
itself,” said the Pilgrim; “we shall 
have enough to do to take care of 
ourselves lor the night; to-morrow 
we shall he on our way to Natolia.” 

“ Then you shall he on your way 
alone,” said Hamet hastily. “ I shall 
never leave this delicious spot, to be 
starved, scourged, imprisons), and 
half killed, at the pleasure of every 
knave of a Cadi.” The Pilgrim, in 
the meantime, buried himself in con- 
structing a shelter, tinder the pro- 
jection of a rock, with a bundle of 
tamarisk branches. He then laid out 

his supper on the turf, of which 11a- 
met, indignant as he was, soon par- 
took; butlie disdained the shelter; 
and, wrapping his cloak round him, 
laydown in the open air, with hi* eyes 

contemplating the stars that shook 
and glittered above him, like living 
(femes. lu the enthusiasm of content- 
ment, the philosopher fell asleep. 

A roar, 1 i ke that < >f the deepest'! h u u- 
der, roused him. The hurricane liaftl 
come; \Jie sky was a sheet of fire ; tho 
valley a vasttorrent; the clouds that 
lay on the mountains, had suddenly 
discharged their contents, and the in- 
undation had poured down from a 
thousand streams, into the lake at 
the entrance of the defile. In the 
utter and bewildering terror of the 
moment, Hamet was on the point of 
making a step forward, which wotjl 1 
have plunged him headlong into the 
cataract, when he found himself 
caught by the vigorous grasp of his 
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friend, dragged to the shelter of the 
rock, mid there protected against the 
tremendous bursts of wind, that tore 
up the trees like chaff. Day broke 
at last, hut it was Bullen and sunless, 
find the scene below Vas .worthy of 
the lowering and melancholy sky, 
“ And is this the work of a single 
night y exclaimed Hamet, as he 
looked from the rising ground where 
the Pilgrim had wisely fixed Muta- 
tion. “ Leave Nature to her own 
performances, and come to break- 
fast/’ said the Pilgrim. But Hamet, 
feeling an undisguised contempt for 
the man who could think gf any thing 
but the atrocities of Nature, at such a 
time, pushed forward to lay hold of 
the trunk of a mighty cedar, whodS 
gnarled* tftem and spreading boughs 
"seemed to have bid defiance to cen- 
turies. (J rasping a large branch, he 
proceeded to look down the devasta- 
ted valley. The attempt was ill-timed. 
While he was contemplating the ge- 
neral havoc of the tempest, with a 
double conviction of the malignity of 
nature, the torrent had been sweep- 
ing away the ( lay, from which the 
roots of the ponderous tree had suck- 
ed freshness for three hundred years. 
The moment of his gra«p was the 
moment in which the last ounce of 
clay scattered its yellowness over 
the raging waters; liis impulse com- 
pleted' the catastrophe; down went 
the cedar, with a fearful crash, and 
down with it went Hamet, with an 
outcry of*agouv, heard through the 
wildest roarings of the storm. He 
had no time to utter another; on he 
oKwept, the branches of the huge tree 
served him as a ship, and kept him 
afloat, but lie was half choked, half 
blinded, and half* drowned, by the 
foam, the spray, and the weight of 
the boiling surge. As be cast his 
last despairing glance upward, he 
saw the Pilgrim standing safely, but 
in great astonishment, on the sum- 
mit of the precipice, gazings at his 
terrible progress. But a turn of the 
valley soon hid him, and he was now 
alone. He neror had /elt so total 
a sensation <fF teiror before. The 
rapidity of the torrent increased 
< $:*yy instant. All around, above, 
aim below him, was fierce and dizzy 
motioig The banks seemed flying 
back t£» right and left; the promon- 
tories •appeared for an instant, and 
glanced t>y ; the trees, the scattered 
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huts of the peasantry, the marble 

} >aaks, seemed to have been Btydden- 
y winged— ay shot back from him; 
the very sky seemed to have Joined 
the universal whirl, aud to roll away 
with the. ^wiVtness of the earth! 
But, while he began to think that he 
should thus be hurled onward, like 
a bubble on the waters, for ever, a 
sudden change occurred ; the noise 
of the torrent died away ; the huge, 
fretted surges sank ; the lorreut grew 
broad, silent, and placid. Still it 
swept on as rapidly as before ; but 
the breadth, the silence, and the 
placidity increased. The move- 
ment was lulling, almost pleasing ,* 
$pd Hainet, still clinging to the tree, 
felt almost an inclination to sleep. 
The sun, still clouded, yet shot an oc- 
casional gleam over the waters ; and 
the wind" was utterly hushed. But 
in the midst of this strange tranquil- 
lity, a low murmur, like the slinking 
of the forest leaves in autumn, began 
to be heard ,* it deepened every mo- 
ment; it sounded, by degrees, like the 
tread of multitudes, like the roar of 
multitudes, Jike the erowliiijf of 

thunder, like the tumuli and hurst 
of the whirlwind, like all together. 
At length the unfortunate Moslem 
felt the current reeehc a momentary 
check, and felt in that check a keener 
Bouse of undoing than iu the wildest 
rapidity of the flood. But the check 
was at an cud ; with a roar as if the 
mountains had split asiynier, the 

whole mighty mass of the torrent 
plunged into a gulf, at an imisible 
depth below. Mamet and his pro- 
tecting tree were torn asunder, and 
with a sensation of unspeakable hor- 
ror, he felt himself rushing down the 
precipice of waters. 

A feeling of sickness and pain awoke 
him. He was lying on the bank under 
a ledge of rock, and with the Pilgrim 
standing over him, and endeavouring 
to bring back life into his limbs. 
44 You 'see, friend Ham et,”. said lie, 
w that Nature is not to he meddled 
with on some occasions ; and that in 
times of tempest, it is Jbetter to take 
whatever refuge we can, than to find 
fault ioo closely with things as Ijiey 
are.” But Harnet's philosophy #yaa 
too firm to give way to this taunt ; 
and, feeble as be was, lie brake out 
with an angry query as to tlie pos- 
sible good of sweeping awajf trees, 
eottages, and cattle, by deluges of 


rain water ; the necessity of tearing 
away the soil whiclpuight be culti- 
vated for the purposes of human en- 
joyment, and the final object of hurl- 
iug, innocent men down cataracts a 
thousand feet high. 

“ TJ ere is good in all things,’ 1 
coolly observed the Pilgrim, 44 it we 
know where to look for it.” 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Iiamet, “as the 
prey is good for the lion, the carcass 
for the vukurc, and the battle for the 
lover of blood. But if I had the power 
of Providence, this tempest should 
have never been.” 

Night closed over the discussion, 
in which he still angrily argued that 
all evil was the result of a malignant 
principle ; and that especially thtni- 
der-storms, torrents, and cataracts, 
should be expunged from the book 
of Nature. 

s * * # 

It was morning when Hainet heard 
the Pilgrim's voice rousing him from 
his couch of leaves, lie opened his 
eyes with astonishment. — the land- 
scape seemed to be totally (‘banged. 
He ga/cd round —the evidences of 
the change were still stronger every 
moment. He had gon<* to rest in a 
region of mountains— cliffs of mar- 
ble, of vast height, had shot up to 
the heavens — forests, as ancient as 
the earth, had waved their thick and 
shadowy verdure above his head — a 
bright, vivid, and powerful stream 
had rushed through the shades, 
springing from rock to rock with 
bursts of foam, that looked like show- 
ers of silver — the soil was uncultured, 
aud lay in the oiiginal richness of the 
virgin world. All was silence, ex- 
cept when it was broken by the 
scream of the eagle, or the fitful gush 
of the waterfall. But now every spot 
on which he looked was teeming with 
existence. The hand of man was 
every where. The laud was level as 
a vast meadow, intersected hy small 
canals, for the conveyance of a great 
central <ttream to gardens innume- 
rable spread over its banks, and each 
garden loaded with fruits, herbs, aud 
flowers. Vast fields were waving on 
every side with produce of the rich- 
est kinds — the high-roads were mag- 
nificent, and crowded with people. 
The central stream flowed along in 
gentle beauty through a long vista of 
arbours, meadows, and corn-fields. 
Hornet's astonishment and delight 
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long kept him dumb. “ Here,” he 
broke out at laftt, * here, at least, is 
no demon worklig capricious evil to 
man. But how came we here ? This 
is not Abyssinia. What benignant 
power has led us into this delicious 
land ? Here, at least, are no "jeluges, 
no tornadoes, no cataracts.” 

“ You ask too many questions for 
one tongue to answer at once,” said 
the Pilgrim, with a smile. “ But one 
thing I shall tell you, that by what- 
ever means you have come here, you 
will have come to but little purpose 
if you do not discover, that hitherto 
you have talked very like a philoso- 
pher without brains.” This plain 
mode of speech had nearly over- 
thrown Mamet's philosophy; — but 
friendship is sacred among the Mos- 
lems. He silently withdrew his hand 
from his Damascus dagger ; but bis 
wrath could not be staid so easily, 
and he set forward sullenly towards 
the gates of a distant city, that rose 
boldly against the splendid sunbeams 
of an African dawn. 

As he advanced, however, be felt 
that the signs of public happiness 
were not without their shade. He 
observed great numbers of people 
gathering towards particular points 
on the river side, and looking an- 
xiously at some pillars which stood 
on the margin. Still the farther he 
advanced, he found the groups more 
anxious, the m ur mu rings deeper, and 
at last cries of fear, anxiety, and de- 
spair, issuing from every assemblage. 
He enquired the cause. 

“ The cause !” said the hollow-eyed 
Magrebin, to whom he had put the 
question. “ Have you eyes ? Look 
at the river; it has fallen half a foot 
within the last twelve hours, when 
we expected it to rise half a fathom. 
But where were you born, not to 
know, that upon the inundation of 
the Nile depends the existence of 
Egypt fe&nd that t.he inundation de- 
pends upon*tlie rains in Abyssinia 

Mamet was conscience-struck by 
the recollection of hit* wishes, and his 
change of countenance caught the 
jealous glance of the Magrebin. “ But, 
friend, who are you?” lie asked. “ We 
have been told the magicians of Abys- 
sinia have power to stop the rains, 
whenever they take it into theu* 
heads to do mischief to the countries 
of the plain. Now I strongly suspect 
from your questions that you are 


(me of that aecti&ed hrootf ^aad if 
so, by|tbe beard ofmy fathers, you 
shall never leave this snot alive.” The 
Magrebin drew his aagger at the 
word. Mamet protested against this 

Wnaee, but protested iq i»ain. The 
Magrebin could not reason, but he 
could strike; and nothing but Ho- 
rnet's dexterity, or the fortunate 
thickness ofhis cloak, saved him from 
the stab of the vindictive savage.^The 
cloak entangled the weapon, and the 
philosopher, wresting it from his as- 
sailant's hand, flung it far into the 
Nile. The baffled Magrebin, more 
than ever convinced that he was deal- 
ing with a necromancer, turned and 
fled with a wild outcry. Hamet, a^- 
gry wit,l^ man, and disgusted with 
nature, hurried on to reach the city, 
whose gates were now shining in the 
western sun. 

He found the people gathered at 
the entrance full of still more an- 
xioua conjectures on the cause of the 
falling river; but the dagger had 
taught him its lesson, and he passed 
on to tlie [dace of rest for strangers 
without uttering a word. But the 
streets weie full of wonderers, mur- 
lnurcrs, and questioners. The fall 
of the Nile, the guilt of the magi- 
cians who caused the failure of the 
rains among the mountains, and the 
inevitable famine that must ^naue, 
wore the universal theme. By day- 
break the murmurs grew into fury, 
and the discontent assumed the shape 
of«open violence; the river had con- 
tinued to fall, and the hopes of the 
coming season were at an end ; the 
labours of tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands were thus doomed to be in 
vain. The populace, already pre- 
pared for all violence, attempted to 
assault the public granaries. The 
troops of the governor were ordered 
out to repel them, and*%food waB 
shod. Day by day those scenes of 
riot, wrath, and despair, continued 
to increase, for it was now announ- 
ced, that by the total fall of the river 
the harvest was hopelessly ruined. 
By degrees tye* truth transpired, in 
the wild and haggard countenances 
of the people. The seizure of the 
gr^aaries, in the original impulse 
of popular violence, made all reme- 
dy impossible. There was neither 
corn nor oil, neither herb nor fruit, 
in the* land. Famine produced its 
natural effects, in blind fury, hideous 
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suffering, ferocious outrage, silent 
decay. Thousands and tens of thou- 
Hands died day by day. The only 
refuge from the agony of hunger was 
the grave. Yet even the grave was 
scarcely ap t asylum from the raven- 
ing hunger *qf the living. But famine 
was not long left to its solitary work. 
Pestilence, its natural companion, 
followed closely . upon its steps. The 
mosl fvjghtful form of all that Death 
lakes among mankind, the Plague, 
now began to spread among the po- 
pulation. It first seized upon the 
worn-out victims of btinger — it con- 
sumed those remnants of hum&u life 
—but its wings soon overshadowed 
^he whole laiid. Its poison spread 
among the opulent, the noble, the 
cautious, the selfish, — all who, by de- 
spising the wants of the lower ranks, 
or by engrossing their subsistence, 
seemed to have placed themselves 
beyond the reach of human evil. 

The pestilence made its way among 
diem with impartial fury. Thou- 
sands who reckoned on their exemp- 
tion from all the common chances of 
mortality, were approached in their 
sumptuous chambers, were seized 
in their palaces, by an enemy which 
no guard could keep out ; and the 
mighty were stretched beside the 
menial, die prince mouldered on the 
same ufftu with the slave who had 
watched his dying agony. Another 
evil grew. The survivors of those 
fearful scenes, maddened ^by terror, 
and inflamed by the native supersti- 
tions of the land, now sought to dis- 
cover the sources of the national ca- 
lamity. They were long baffled. 
The air was serene, the sun rose in 
grandeur, and set in beauty, as of 
old; there was no flight of locusts 
to destroy the grain, and corrupt the 
atmosphere; hut the river was re- 
duced toM shallow pool. A catas- 
trophe which had not occurred for 
a thousand years before, could not 
be atuibuted to any work of Nature. 
Mao must have been the instrument, 
and man in preternatural malignity 
and power. 

Ha met had liugeretl in the city 
from the beginning of this tre^pen- 
dous visitation, through mere 

plexity and horror of mind. Where 
to gk he knew not. The Itmd was 
cohered with death, or with' life in 
its most repulsive, startling, *and fe- 
rocious forms* The cities were 


tombs, the highways were dens of 
robbers, the fields y ere the perpe- 
tual scene of agony*riot, and rapine. 
Crimes that in other times would 
have awakened the horror, or roused 
the* vengeance of the community, 
were i^iw wrought in the face of 
day. >ien were openly tortured and 
slain, yet no one asked why, or at- 
tempted to pursue the murderers. 
The spirit of fiends was abroad, and 
the fair and fruitful land was now on 
the verge of becoming a desert or a 
dungcou. At leugth, conscious that 
he could not long survive the hitter 
privations, and still more preying 
terrors, which were exhausting Ins 
frame and his mind, he determined 
to escape. For this purpose, cover- 
ing his head with his cloak, he set 
forth from the miserable land in 
which lie had taken up his abode, 
lie reached the city gate unmolest- 
ed. All round him there was mor- 
tality ; death had closed the eye of 
the vigilant, and withered the arm 
of the strong. But as he whs on the 
point of passing through the high 
portal, whoso noble sculptures of 
living things seemed to mock the 
mass of dead that lay heaped be- 
neath, he found his robe caught by a 
feeble hand, and his ear arrested by 
a groan. The cloak fell from his face. 
He turned ; the hand that had seized 
him was thrust out from a h jap of 
corpses, but he recognised the coun- 
tenance of the Magrebiu ; the slave 
was at the last <wp, but he collected 
his dying \oice to bring public ven- 
geance on the bead of the unfortunate 
fugitive. lie, too, bad recognised the 
countenance, and he proclaimed him 
to be, a necromancer, the son of evil, 
by whom the national ruin had been 
effected ; the criminal above all c/i- 
nunaU, by whom the clouds of Abys- 
sinia had been held back upon the 
mountains, the salutary winds dri- 
ven into the wastes of Ethiopia ;■ and 
thus for the guilty caprice or despe- 
rate malice of a single woiker of 
forbidden spells, the myriads of the 
land lmd been devoted to death in 
all kinds of miseries. llamet was 
speechless at the accusation. The 
fierce energy of the dviug African, 
which seemed %> the bystanders to 
have been given In his last hour, for 
the express detection of guilt almost 
too terrible to be named, wrought a 
strange and shadowy impression of 
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its truth upon his mind* The thought, 
rapid as lightning shot upon him, that 
to his hasty ana rash condemnation 
ot the course of nature, something 
at least of the evil might he Jue. 
The more, too, he thought of the ex- 
traordinary character of hisjeompa- 
nion in the mountains, his vigour, 
subtlety, and sarcastic scorn of man 
and human wisdom ; the power by 
which lie seemed gifted to master 
all difficulty, escape all eternal ty, and 
turn all minds to his purpose; the 
more he felt n conviction that the 
Pilgrim was either a magician pos- 
sessed of the highest qualities ot his 
art, or a being, whether good or evil, 
of a rank beyond that of the tread ers 
on this earth, lie recollected, too, 
the piercing glance, the noble form, 
the evident majesty of lookand mind, 
that all his simple habits could not 
disguise. The thought, too, came 
with double force, of the singular 
rapidity of their journey from the 
mountains to the plain, from the 
wild fountains aud roaring tempests 
of the Abyssinian solitudes to the 
smooth stream and perpetual sere- 
nity of the land of the Nile. 

He even began to conceit e, that, 
to punish his invective, this* being 
had actually checked the descent of 
the waters. His palpable confusion 
answered all the purposes of an ac- 
knowledgment of his guilt; the mul- 
titude, always delighted with a spec- 
tacle, and now doubly delighted with 
the triumph of their sagacity, and 
the gratification of their revenge, 
seized on him at once, trampled the 
dying Magrebin out of the world, in 
their haste to execute the law, and 
dragged the unfortunate philosopher 
to a pile where they were burning 
tlfe bodies of the. dead. It was in 
vain, that, as the love of life instinc- 
tively returned to him at the moment 
when he was in the extreme hazard 
of losing it, he protested against this 
act of sweeping injustice. No elo- 
quence of liumau lips would have 
beeu heard at that hour ; they had 
made up their minds, and were not 
to be disappointed of a display ; na- 
tional vengeance must be done. Ho 
struggled, and now struggled boldly, 
but what were the sinews of one 
man to the fury of a rabble, mad 
with fanaticism, bitter with famine, 
and exulting in having discovered 
the supposed author of all their iu- 
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juries ? Hamet war forced, step by 
step, to the edge of the pile. He 
was already bound, aid about to be 
flung into the centre of .the consu- 
ming mass of dead, when he heard 
la voice calling out authoritatively to 
the people, to wait until more wood 
should be brought, and the flame 
raised to a pitch worthy of the crimes 
of a dealer in magic. The call # was 
obeyed. The crowd paused. H* 
met, in measureless disgust with all 
that bore the name of his species, 
recognised the Pilgrim in the voice 
which thus proposed to augment his 
tortures, lie looked round, the Pil- 
grim was at his side. 

“ Why did you leave me at the 
moment ^hen 1 was going on a most 
interesting journey?” said he, ad- 
dressing the fettered inan. “ Was 
it to enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
how much better you and I might 
settle the world, than those who 
have hitherto managed its affairs ?” 

Hamet could answer only by a 
gesture of abhorrence. 

“ Ah, this is the true style of phi- 
losophy !” said the Pilgrim, standing 
before him, and giving him one of 
those glances that had formerly awed 
and penetrated his soul. “ But un- 
less you wish to be burned alive, 
listen. 1 bring you news from Abys- 
sinia. The same spell which check- 
ed the stream from the hills, has let 
them loose again. Proclaim this news 
to l.he people, and pass for a prophet 
as well as a magician.” 

Hamet found himself at once ani- 
mated by a love of life, and a con- 
viction that the news was true. He 
called aloud to the multitude, and 
offered to undergo ten thousand 
burnings, if before evening the land 
were not cooled, purified, and irri- 
gated, from one end to the other. 
The novelty of the offer struck some, 
the effrontery of the criminal hinused 
others, the folly of the conception 
raised the scorn of a third parfy, the 
utter impossibility of the event en- 
grossed the arguments of a fourth ; 
but all paust^L* The hours wore 
away in the general conflict of opi- 
nion.* But, at the moment when the 
atkvggatcs for burning a magician at 
any rate were carrying the day, a 
rushingssound was heard from the 
south ; 4 gleam of yellow flashed over 
tUc horizon ; a gusty wind, tearing up 
the sands of the desert, blew chill 
3ft 
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upon the parched crowd ; a pale va- 
pour, skirting. the sky, rapidly, dark- 
ened and rose to the centre of the 
vault, that had till now worn an un- 
tinged blue of the deepest vividness. 
Clouds oil clouds now began to roll 
up like inarching armies ; rain, a 
phenomenon the most unusual in the 
land, began to fall in the huge drops 
of thunder-shower. 

At length a sound which extin- 
guished and absorbed all the minor 
echoes of the earth and heaven, sus- 
pended every sense in awe. The 
sound swelled; it came on like the 
roar of tlftmder. An outcry was 
heard from the distant multitudes. 
The sound still increased, till down 
came, in a vast torrent a f dashing 
surge and brown foam, the new 
stream of the mountains. The Nile, 
reinforced by this powerful augmen- 
tation, rose ins tuu ily, and spread over 
the land. All was mixed and wild 
emotion through the land ; all glad 
astonishment, joy ful flight, and grate- 
ful terror, along the range of its ie- 
plenished course. Still the mighty 
stream swept alongexultingly, bound- 
ing over banks fences, and all the 
temporary landmarks of the soil. 
The impurity, the desolation, the 
national misery, were covered from 
the human eye by the splendid 
stream, and their remembrance was 
lost in the more splendid hope of fu- 
ture fertility. 

u You may now be a* hero, or a 
prince, with those people ” saiJtbe 
Pilgrim ; u their madness has turned, 
like their ruin, and the whole history 
of lucky ambition is but that of taking 
things at the turn of the stream.” 

His words found speedy confirma- 
tion in the applause of the multitude, 
who came rushing round him with 
the homage due to a superior being. 

w Be a king, friend IJaniet whis- 
pered the Pilgrim ; w you will find it 
a inufh easier thing than to be a phi- 
losopher.” 

But Hamet had escaped too nar- 
rowly from the funeral pile in Egypt, 
to tempt die throne. * 

u Let me be safe alike from the 
love and hatred of the poptAftce,” 
'Mtid he, “ and 1 may yet see Nirotia, 

/ snd die in my bed. Let us begone 
Instantly.” * ° 
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“ This is a noble landscape,” said 
the Pilgrim, as aftefl a week of ha- 
zardous navigation tftoy landed at the 
foot of one of the most magnificent 
objects of nature, a mountain of mu- 
peudoua size, which they ascended. 
As far a* the eye could glance, all was 
marked by the richest profusion. In 
the valley at their feet was a simple 
village, but of singularly picturesque 
beauty ; the sides of the valley were 
sheeted with vineyards and orchards; 
a stream, clear as crystal, ran through 
its centre ; sheep, snow-white, pas- 
tured on its meadows; a cheerful 
and handsome peasantry pursued 
their various occupations in its fields, 
with active and successful industry; 
nil bad the look of rustic enjoyment, 
of peace, plenty, and prosperity. 
The land, as it spread to the horizon, 
was a RiicresMon of similar softly 
undulating landscapes, diversified 
with hamlet, forest, and garden. But 
the crawl feature was the mountain 
itself, uist, venerable, and sublime ; 
its base cohered like the stops of a 
rnichty throne w-tli tissm s which no 
loom of earth out equalled, a cru- 
irtofthc (mot \;tried and high-cu- 
oure^ vegetation, the product of a 
soil unequalled for fertility; its higher 
portion surrounded with majestic 
forests, and its «ummit, like the 
crown and canopy of the neatof some 
more than human sorereigri, alter- 
nately dazzling with the purity of 
*dlvt?r, ami with the effulgence of 
gold, an effect simply wrought as the 
sun shone or was clouded on the 
cone of snow. llamct's enthusiasm 
was awakuned into irrepressible ad- 
miration by this display of the com- 
bined grandeur and Wauty of nature 
in the South of Europe* " Thij,” 
said lie, u has all, and moTe than 
nil, the sublimity of the Abyssinian 
jnountain range, without its dreary 
solitude; and all the lichuess of the 
plain of Egypt, without it.* intoler- 
able heat, its monotony, its propen- 
sity t(#*neM,ilenre,and its dependence 
on a shower five bundled miles off 
for i*\ery fig it eats. Here I should 
be well content to take up my abode 
till my abode was in the tomb.” 

M And forsake Nalolia, the Cadi, 
the baRtinado-man, and the officers 
of justice, who take possession of 
houses, and rob according to law V” 
asked the Pilgrim, with a smile. 
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" But^ friend llamet, before we de- 
termine whafts to be the course of 
our latter daj% it would perhaps be 
wise to consider where we shall rest 
for the night. The landscape, lively 
as it is, is beginning to darken ; Xhe 
sun will go down on the fcublimost 
of all possible mountains, and we 
shall not be compensated by all the 
stars that are now readv to twinkle 
over this fine sky, for the want of a 
bed and supper.” * 

The philosopher was recalled from 
his contemplation by the truth of the 
remark, which, however, he felt to 
be a sign of a remarkably earthly tem- 
perament in his friend. The Pilgrim 
led the way without further argu- 
ment. The path now deepened into 
the valley, and even in the declining 
light it exhibited striking loveliness. 
The branches of innumerable elms 
forming an archway over their heads, 
coloured with the hues of the leaves 
in the, various degrees of maturity, 
and lighted by the strong sunbeams 
above, lesemhled the arched roof of 
a temple of colossal height, anil in* 
laid with the richest, marbles. As 
they descended lower still, the roots 
of the rfovn branched into endless 
knots and curving!*, forrnimf a fantas- 
tic multitude of rural seats and re- 
cesses, which seemed to invite tin* 
traveller to rest, and which must 
have offered a delicious repose in 
the burn inn hours of the summer 
day. The birds, scarcely disturbed 
bv the right of man, sat singing on 
ever) bough, offering up that even- 
ing anthem to Nature, which of ell 
sounds most conveys the sense of 
simple joy to the heart, liamet, new 
to those forms of natural loveliness, 
would have paused and listened 
through half the night; but the Pil- 
giim urged him on, telling him that 
the doors of tin? house where he ex- 
pected shelter would lie shut, and 
that, fcvveet as the song of birds was, 
an Italian* forest at midnight often 
exhibited minstrels whostioperform- 

anceswere of a much more hazardous 
description. Hamel was a soldier, 
and brave, as became him; but as 
there was no necessity for his dis- 
play of soldiership, and there was 
some necessity for his recruiting his 
strength, after a week of the misery 
of seamanship, he followed his guide. 

Night had fallen before they reach- < 
ed a large building, which the Pil- 
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grim had pointed out as crowning 
Witik its turrets a grove of oaks at the 
further end of tije vglley. It was a 
convent. Harriet's orthodoxy was 
somewhat startled # at the right of 
their formalities, buth&oould admire 
their refectory, with its fine carvings, 
its painted windows, and its Sarace- 
nic architecture, the child of his own 
country. His eye, half Greek, was 
struck by the grace of its machines, 
and the muscular beauty of its dying 
martyrs. Besides, the monks haa 
not forgotten to consult feelings not 
less congenial. They had provided 
an excellent supper; and the Moslem 
tacitly acknowledged that prejudice 
would have been but ill employed 
in inakyig him refuse any one of the 
capital wines which the honest 
monks drank to the genius of hospi- 
tality. The convent hell at length 
tolled the hour of rest. Harriet had 
been peculiarly attracted by the con- 
versation of an old monk, a man of 
silver hairs, and of a mild, unsuspi- 
cious countenance; his voice was 
hlandne^s itself, and liis few and 
brief remarks on the men and things 
of the country, gave the Moslem the 
full impression that here he had 
found a man capable of being made 
the depositary of his inmost opinions. 
In fact, between the pride ot know- 
ledge, and the excellence of the wine, 
his" wisdom had soared to the am- 
bition of persuading a monk to think 
for liim^elf. lie launched out, in all 
The zeal of a converter, into discus- 
sions on the perverse management 
of matters in this world, with some- 
thing more than a hint that, if philo- 
sophy had been consulted, things 
would have been on a smoother foot- 
ing. The old monk listened with the 
softest complacency, assented to all 
his assertions, and congratulated Eu- 
rope on the accession of anew light 
in its darkness. In one of the most 
active moments of persuasion, Ha- 
met, accidentally lifting his eyes, ob- 
served the Pilgrim’s fixed upon him 
with that, vivid and piercing lustre, 
wliicli had $o*oft.**u recalled him U 
his senses. But this was not the 
time for their recall. The look was 
. construed into something of rebuke, 
trod Hamet, in the pride of victory, 
only •talked the more boldly. The 
supper was long concluded, but the 
monks remained, cvci^' ear drinking 
in the eloquent sarcasms which the 
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philosopher now poured out with- 
out restraint among his elected pu- 
pils. But midpight came, the les- 
son was given, and the whole bro- 
therhood rose to retire. The old 
xnonk continqed his attentions to the 
last, and saw Haiuet to his chamber. 
The philosopher lay down in the 
full triumph of. enlightening a con- 
vent. An uneasy sensation, however, 
Btructf him as'he heard the door 
douole-locked on the outside, lie 
listened, heard tlic rustling of many 
feet, voices in agitation, and sprang 
out of bed; the door resisted all bis 
strength; the treachery of Italians, 
the bigotry of monks, Ihe malice of 
all mankind, now rushed on his per- 
ceptions. Hu shouted aloud for 
release; but the echoes of his cell 
were the only answer. He now tra- 
versed the room in indignation at 
the artifice by which a gang of old 
women had entrapped a philosopher. 
At length, in rage and despair, he 
flung himself on the floor. This was 
the most unlucky of all expedients. 
He had scarcely touched the boards, 
when they gate way, and he found 
himself plunged into a vault ten feet 
beneath; the floor closed above, and 
here he was to starve, to perish, to 
waste away into dust, unheard of by 
the world, the victim of philosophy 
and a brood of villainous monks. 

Yet nature will have her course. 
In all his rage he found his eyes clo- 
sing, his memory mixing all sorts of 
strange things together — the pilgrim, 
the monks, the Cadi, the pestilence, 
the cell, and the pile where he had 
so narrowly escaped being roasted 
alive; strange murmurs filled his 
ears; he heard cries, of what lie 
thought distress, murmurs like the 
rolling of heavy vehicles, then a wild 
clamour of voices, and in the midst of 
them all fell into the solid slumber 
of fatigue, ilow loug this lasted he 
knew not, but he was roused by a 
sensation of intolerable heat. The 
vault was like an oven. The horrible 
thought rushed into his mind that 
this was a monkish improvement on 
the burning propensities of the. Egyp- 
tian mol*, and that he was to % ho 
baked alive by tbo.se Iioary-hcaiTec^ 
knaves. In his desperation he mndfc'a 
solemn vow against the slightest at- 
tempt In future to bung monks to 
the knowledge of the art of managing 
the world. J % 
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But the heat increased — he felt 
himself scorching — Unfair was fire— 
he was strangling; w^h the strength 
of desperation he rushed aguiunt n 
portion of the wall where the noise 
seemed to be loudest; he was re- 
pelled by ike fiery touch of the stone ; 
he now rushed against it once more, 
and tore it with his helpless hands, 
in the mere eagerness to let in death 
the sooner* and escape protracted 
misery. Button his second effort, he 
found some of the stones shaken by 
a violent impulse from without ; a 
strong arm was evidently labouring 
to penetrate them ; he gave his aid 
with the wild eagerness which felt 
that life and death hung in the mo- 
ment. The wall sank, and he saw 
the Pilgrim standing on the outside 
with a heavy iron bar in his hand. 
But he had now no time for the elo- 
quence of his gratitude; without a 
word, his friend grasped him by the 
arm, plucked him from the vault, 
and with an exertion of extraordi- 
nary strength and activity, forced 
him up the side of the valley. On 
tlic summit oi the precipice Ifiuiiet 
breathed, and gazed round him at 
last. Ail was honor, hut the sublime 
of hornx*. The mountain, which he 
had seen but a few hows before 
covered with green beauty, was now, 
from the summit to the have, an im- 
mense pillar of cloud and flame ; the 
forests, the vineyards, the tillages 
were nil a *-1j# of fit e ; from it*> sum- 
mit hurst up fierce explosions every 
instant that shook the precipice on 
which he stood ; ten thousand gloh. s 
of fine were shot up every instant to 
immeasurable heights, and on their 
fall hurst, and scattered death and 
burning wherever they rolled. The 
\ alley at their feet was a lake of fire r 
bm;ul streams of molten mineral, 
ruddy as flame, rushed down in ca- 
taracts from the crown of the moun- 
tain, filled the channels of the rivers, 
the innumerable ravines, « 4 lie chasms 
of the surrounding hills, and nil pour- 
ed into the devoted valley. But the 
convent now became an object of 
terrible interest— it stood on a partial 
rise, which had saved it from the 
first flow of the eruption. But this 

seeming advantage was obviously 
becoming less and less every mo- 
ment; each new roar of the volcano 
ushered a new cataract of liquid fire. 
The conflagration rapidly rose round 
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the com cut ; Ac monks, relying on 
their position! had delayed their 
escape until it was too late. A surge 
of blue and siflphurous flame now 
swept round the massive building 
like a mighty serpent. The salid walls 
gave way before the weight of the 
java; the buttresses, raised of lava 
itself, rapidly melted into their con- 
genial element. A cloud of livid 
smoke at length rolled ovgr the spires 
and turrets; all was wrapt in the 
eruption. The dying outcries of the 
monks were extinguished in the roar 
of the mountain, the forests, and the 
flame. 

The sight of tlii.-' dreadful catas- 
trophe subdued Unmet’* remaining 
indignation at the fate which the 
monks had evidently constructed for 
the heretic. But the aspect of the 
lovely valley, thus utterly changed 
into a place of terror and ruin, in- 
stinctively prompted his question, 
“ Why was this havoc done ? Why 
was this waste of the means of life, 
of this scene of natural beauty, of 
this simple and lonely place of re- 
fuge from the passions and evils of 
the world r” 

“You have forgotten yourJViends 
the monks already,” said the Pilgrim. 
“ This valley, lovely as it was, seems 
to have beou by no means so cfVer- 
tive in curing the passions of a set 
of predicates mid murderers, as the 
liquid la\a that now flows through 
it. The monks will never imprison 
mortal man again, nor leave him to 
die of hunger, or dash out his brains 
against their walls. But you grieve 
over tlu M' trees and rivulets as you 
grieved over the desert hills of Abys- 
sinia.” 

. “I uievc” Slid Unmet, with the 
quickness that shewed he felt still 
excitable on the subject, “ over the 
unnecessary waste of human happi- 
ness, over the caprices of unbounded 
povveif ov<y the breach of the law of 
benevolence, the only law that I can 
recognise as belonging td* a right 
state of things.” 

“ lu other words,” said the Pil- 
grim, 14 you would cover old .Etna 
with its myrtles and roses again, 
crown him with Ids ancient snows, 
for the sole heuefit of cooling the 
cups of the Sicilians, and shut up lrs 
old roaring furnaces for ever. You 
would not have a volcano in the 
world. However, there is no use in 
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our lingering here. Time flies. There 
is no# a convent within sight; and, 
bad as the monks ait?, they are at 
least good for giving dinners and 
• suppers.” • 

They made their way # through cir- 
cuitous paths to a little arm of the 
sea, which now began to be cover- 
ed with the feluccas* of the neigh- 
bouring towns, awakened bj* the 
sight of the eruption. They er> 
barked in one of these vessels, and 
sailed for Catania. Night soon fell, 
and the blaze of the mountain was 
their beacon along the Sicilian shore. 
Iu the course of the night, however, 
the wind rose, and the felucca began 
to shoot along the waves with great 
rapidity* At daybreak neither Ca- 
tania nor Sicily was in sight. Ha- 
rriet was in danger of losing his phi- 
losophy at the prospect of spending 
twenty-four hours more in an open 
boat on this stormy and broken sea, 
with a brutal captain, and a crew al- 
ternately falling on their knees to the 
Virgin, and on the point of stabbing 
each other. Another night passed, 
and at morning their hearts were 
gladdened with the cry of “ land !” 
Their next discovery was less cheer- 
ing, for the. land was ascertained 
to be Algiers. Yet, by a singular 
accident, Sicily and Algiers were 
then at peace; the patrone, coolly 
bidding his passengers rely upon IiIh 
wisdom for their security, went on 
shore, lingered for an hour, during 
which he made his bargain for the 
sale of both Hamet and his friend, 
and returned with a boatful of arm- 
ed Moors, and the villainous- visaged 
slave-dealer to whom he had dis- 
posed of them. Ilamet’ s indignation 
at this treachery was beyond all 
bounds, and snatching a scimitar 
from one of the Moors, l*p made a 
single flourish of the weapon in the 
Sicilian patrone’ s face, which de- 
prived him of a nose for the rq,st ofliis 
days. But the exploit was rewarded 
by chaius, kicks from the whole 
Moorish guard, and the bastinado 
vigorously administered on the spot 
As they were conveying to the shore, 
awfl shrinking at the dungeon-like 
^soect of the'houses, and the scowl- 
ing countenances of their miscreant 
popuThtion, the Pilgrim whispered to 
his fyend, “ Would you think a vol- 
cano misplaced in Algiers?” But 

Harness fears at this moment ab* 
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sorbed his philosophy, mid, with 
agony starring through every^ fibre, 
he only wished himself and his tor* 
mentors drovvued together. 

Three months of African life thus 
passed ovi J iv their heads. The Pil* 
grim and his friend were soon sepa- 
rated, and sold to different masters, 
llamet fell into the hands of one of 
the chief dealers in piracy, and on 
the approach of the pirate season he 
was ordered to join his follow- slaves, 
who were sent forth to scour the 
Mediterranean. His adventures were 
brief. The Algeiine xebec was at- 
tacked by a’ French frigate, which in 
two broadsides sent her to the bot- 
tom. llarnet, with a few others, was 
picked up ou a fragment of an oar, 
and carried on board the frigate, 
which now pursued her course to 
the htiaitsoi Gibraltar. The French- 
man was bound to the Tagus ami 
llaniet, who for the tir-l time had 
seen an European capital, was asto- 
nished at the pro\crbiai beauty of 
Lisbon from the shore. His laud* 
iiur diminished the delight, but 
Htill lie was not tie* less surprised 
at the vast extent, the multitude, the 
activ iry, which life seemed to assume 
in even this most indolent of Euro- 
pean citie-. On the shore, hi** mi- 
prise was heightened by the gratifi- 
cation of meeting bis friend. The 
Piliiiiufs narrative was brief. He 
had escaped on the tirst day of his 
*d.»veiy, and was now waikng only 
for n passage to NiUoiia. llarnet was 
loud in Ids evpres-ioijH of ftma/circent 
ut tin* bupci unity of European arts, 
and tlie iii Jjiie>-, wtiieiy, anil mairni- 
ficenre of iile in this western world. 
But as they were lingering on the 
at quay, looking at a fleet, ot India 
ships spreading over the bosom of 
the T.i^us^tln* sky suddenly dm ken- 

ed. A roar that seemed to shake tin* 
ven heavens was heard. The ground 
swelled under their feet like billows. 

J he iiiulriiude sent up one univer- 
sal hhiiek,and fled in di*oider in all 
dire ctious. The result was the same 
in all ; housed, rhti&'U-s, palaces, 
aii came roiling upon each other, and 
upon the wivVhed fugitives. The 
ships, to which thousands fled on tlys* 
first shock, were plunged headlong 
into tne deep. The great qutfy on 
wldch the friends stood, a huge golid 
mass of granite that seemed fixed as * 
the foundations of the earth, now 


became the last refuge of the dis- 
tracted people. “ Ajjfood volcano in 
Portugal,” said the Filgrim, “ would 
be of serv ice in timed like these. Cut 
if wj have not the volcano, we must 
be content to have the earthquake in 
itsroon(” He bad scarcely uttered 
the words, when the granite under 
their feet shook as if it were a tree 
shaken by the wind. In another mo- 
ment it rose up aa if it were torn 
from the foundations; in another it 
plunged down into a gulf of hideous 
depth. All weie submerged in the 
waves, llarnet felt himself iu the 
agonies of drowning ; be struggled 
desperately ; *till he was going down. 
In the last paroxysm be still seemed 
to retain all his faculties : he saw 
with terrible distinctness every event 
of his life pictured before him ; his 
later career rose accusingly on his 
eve, even in thedaikness of the nb\ s**; 
in all the agony of dying, in the fierce 
effort fur life, in the feeble lien eloss- 
uess, in the utter exhaustion, lie saw 
ami impeached himself ns the mur- 
niuier at Piov idenee— the impumier 
of the wisdom winch out of evil ex- 
tracted good— -the denier of that 
Mipmm; Knowledge which made the 
course of uutuie subservient to the 
happinesN of man. The lot in of the 
Pilgrim, too, seemed to he looking 
down upon him through the unfa- 
thomable depth of waters in w hich 
he was still sinking; the picuittir eyes 
were still darting reproach into his 
soul. With his last breath he recant- 
ed all his doubts, and abjured the 
irnpiety of thinking that the nanovv- 
’ticss <,f the human undei standing 
was more competent to judge of the 
ways of the Divine will, than the 
weakness of the human arm to assist 
the operations of Divine, power. 
He bad at Iasi closed his eyes, and 
patently sunk in resignation to his 
fate, when ho heard u peal that ex- 
ceeded the roar of tin* volcarfo and 
the earthquake. X\ ith a com uHh e 
effort he turned to the quarter from 
which the sound was sent forth; in 
the effort his hand came in c ontact 
with some object floating in the 
depth of the waters. He grasped it — 

it rose towards the surface — he rose 
with it— a strong light appeared to 
break on his closed lid**. He opened 
them. The sun was shining broad 
above. He was all amazement. He 
found himself lying on a sofa iu a 
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splendid saloot, Before him was a was how fully awake j lie was in 
table covered with delicious fruits ; bis own palace ; his ywn mountains 
a golden flagormvas on the table, an raised their solemn heads round him ; 


enamelled goblet bad fallen oi^ the 
floor. A pistol ju*t discharged was 
grasped strongly in bis hand* Where 
was be ? \\ bat new scene. o7 change 
and enchantment was expanded on 
bis gaze ? A voice was heard at bis 
side. He instinctively looked "round 
for the Pilgrim. Iiis fair ttifc Zuleika 
stood beside him with a countenance 
of beauty mingled with alarm. She 
had beard the lvpoit of the pistol, 
and 1 uslied from the Haram to seek 
her husband. The truth now flashed 
upon llamet. lie was in Natolia ! 
Overpowered by the beat of the day, 
and tin* effect ot tbe Chian grape, be 
had fallen into a slumber. The cup 
bad di opped from bis baud. Far as be 
had tin veiled in his slumber, long as 
he hud been tiied, and keenly as he 
h:id suffered, the unfinished diauuht 
in the irnhlet had not yet poured it- 
scil out upon tie* ground; tor what 
are a thousand yeru- in dn-anis ? Or 
what speed can match the flight of 
tbe rnind r In bis falling on the sofa, 
he had grasped the table to support 
himself; Iuh hand arridentalty lunch- 
ed (hetiiguei of his pistol, it had gone 
off, and it was this explosion which 
had awakened him. The whole was 
the work of a few moments. But he 


# hia agonies bad beeji visionary, his 
joys were real. Tbe overwhelming 
cataract, tbe deadly pestilence, the 
magnificent terrors of the volcano, 
the sweeping devastation of the earth- 
quake, tbe prison, the tempest, tbe 
drowning, were all tbe imager^ ofja 
deeply excited mind. Life, and*fiie 
joys of life, were visibly, tangibly, sub- 
stantially, before him. But who shall 
measure the ways or the wisdom of 
Heaven V Who shall decide that even 
a dream may not be the minister of 
essential knowledge ? Who shall 
forbid tjie angel Azrael to speakio 
the understanding in a dream, or the 
angel Gabriel to warn tbe heart of 
mini in the hour of its rest V 

“ And what became of llamet after- 
wards r” was my question. “ No- 
thing,” was the Story-teller’s answer. 
“ He made no more pilgrimages, but 
lie held no more arguments. He 
took things as they came; enjoyed 
the bounties of Heaven, and made- 
the best of the troubles of life ; lived 
long without disputing upou matters 
above his knowledge, and died at last 
without troubling either the Sultan’s 
bowstring or bis own pistol. Happi- 
ness be to his name !” 


THE BURIAL OF THE MIGHT V. 

II Y MRS HEM AN S. 

— -"Many an eye 

Mav wail the dr.mmng ol* our bhmiug star. 

Shakbpsaub. 

A c.LOftiot, ** voice hath ceased ! — 

Mournfully, reverently*-! he funeral chant 
Breathe reverently ! — There is a dreamy sound, 

A hollow murmur of the dying year, 

Jii the deep woods : — Let it be wild and ead ! 

A more /Koliau Melancholy lone 

Than ever wail’d o’er Wight things perishing ! 

For (fiat is passing from the darken’d lattd* 

Which the green Summer will not bring us back — 
Though all her songs return.— -The funeral chant 
Breathe reverently ! — Theytijpr tbe mighty forth, 

Tbe Kingly ruler in the reaiuw of mind — 

They bear him through the household paths, the groves, 

Where every tree had music of its own 

To his quick ear of Knowledge taught by Love — 

And lie is silent!— Past the living stream 

JWy bear him now ; the stream, whose kindly roice 
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On alien shores his t^uo heart btiru’d to hear— 

And he is. silent ! O'er tlie heathery hills, 

Which his own soul had mantled with a light 
Richey than Autumn’s purple, now they move — 

And he is silent ! — lie, whose tlexile lips 
Were but unseal'd, and, lo ! a thousand forms. 

From <‘verv pastoral glen and fern-clad height. 

In glo.wiug life upsprung : — V assal and chief, 

Rider and steed, with shout and bugle-peal,* 

Fast rushing through the brightly troubled air, 

Like the Wild Huntsman's band. And still they live, * 
To those fair scenes impcrishably bound, 

And from the mountain-mist still flashing by. 

Startle the wanderer who hath listen’d there, 

To«the Seer’s voice : Phantoms of colour'd thought, 
Surviving him who raised. — O Eloquence ! 

O Power, whose breathings thus, could wake the dead ! 
Who shall wake Tjicef Lord of the buried past! 

And art thou there— to those dim nations join'd, 

Thy subject-host so long? — The wand is dropp’d. 

The bright lamp broken, which the gifted hand 
Touch’d, and the Genii came ! — Sing reverently 
The funeral chant! — The Mighty is borne home— 

And who shall be his mourners V— Youth and Age, 

For each hath felt his magic ; — Love and Grief, * 

For he hath communed with the heart of each ; 

Yes — the free spirit of humanity 

May join the august procession, for to him 

Its mysteries have been tributary things, 

And all its accents known from fietyl or wave, 

Never was conqueror on his battle-bier 
By the vail’d banner and the in u filed drum. 

And the proud drooping of the nested head, 

More nobly follow'd home, — The last abode, 

The \ oiceless dwelling of the Bard is reach'd : 

A still majestic spot ! girt solemnly 
With all ih’ imploding beauty of decay; 

A stately couch midst ruifls ! meet for him 
With his bright fame to rest in, as a king 
Of other days, laid lonely with his sword 
Beneath his head. SingYevefently ilie chant 
Over the honour’d grave ! — the fjfovc ! — oh ! say 
Rather the shrine!— An altar for the love. 

The light, soft pilgrim-Rteps, the voti\e wreaths 
Of years unborn : — a place where leaf and flower, 

By that which dies not of the sovereign Dead, 

Shall be made holy things whore every weed 
Shall have its portion of th* inspiring gill 
From buried glory breath’d. And now, what strain, 
•Making victorious melody ascend 
High above sorrow’s dirge, befits the ttfrnb, 

Where He that sway’d the nations, there is laid, 

The crown’d v>f % men ? 

A lowly, lowly song. 

Lowly and soiemp be 

Thy children’s erf to thee, 

Father divine ! 

A hymn of suApliant breath. 

Owning that Life awl Death 

Alike are thine ! 
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kA spirit on its way, 

■Sceptred the earth to sway, 

From thee was sent : 

Now call’Ht thou back* thine own— 
Hence is that radiance flown — 

To eartAi but lent. 

Watching in breathless awe, 

The bright head bow’d we saw, 
Beneath Tiiy hand ! 

Fill’d by one Hope, one Fear, 

Now o’er a brother’s bier, 

Weeping we stand. 

How hath he pass’d ! — the Lord 
Of each deep bosom-chord, 

To meet thy 'sight, 

Unmantled and alone, » 

On thy blest mercy thrown, 

O Infinite ! 

So, from his Harvest-Home, 

Must the tired peasant come; 

So, in our trust, 

Leader and king must yield 
The naked soul, reveal’d 
To ll.ee, All-Just! 

The sword of many a fight— 

What, thru shall he its might ? 

The lofty lay. 

That rush’d on eagle-wing — 

What shall its memory bring ? 

What hope, what stay V 

O Father ! in that hour, ^ 

When Karth, all succouring power 

Shall disavow; 

When spear, and shield, and crown, 
In faintness are cast^lown — 

Sustain us, Thou ! 

By Him, who bow’d to take 

The death-cup for our sake, 

The thorn, the rod ; 

From whom the last dismay 

Was not to pass away— 

Aid us, O God ! 

Tremblers beside the grave, • 

Wc call on*Thee t to save, 

Father divine ! 

Hear, hear our suppliant breath, • 
Keep us, in Life and Death, 

Thine, only Thine !* 
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It is related by Bouriiemie, thatit 
was during the visit of Napoleon to 
the shores of the ocean, by Older of 
the Directory, iu , February 1708, to 
piepare for the invasion of England, 
th^i he first was struck with the vast 
importance of Antwerp as a naval 
station to r fleet that great object of 
Gallic ambition. The impression 
then made was never afterwards 
effaced; his eagle eye at once dis- 
cerned, tlffit it was from that point, 
that the army destined to conquer 
Jiuidand was to sail. Its secure and 
protected situation, guarded alike by 
powerful fortresses and an intricate 
and dangerous inland navigation ; 
irs position at the mouth of the 
Scheldt, the great artery of the Fle- 
mish provinces of the Empire ; its 
proximity oil the on;* hand to the 
military vesovirres i»f France, and on 
the other to tin* natal arsenals of the 
I’uited Provinces; iti near neigh- 
bourhood to the Thames and the 
Medway, the centre of the power of 
England and the most vulnerable 
point of its empire, all pointed it out 
as the great central depot where the 
armament for the subjugation of 
this country was to be assembled, as 
the advanced wotk of Fieueh am- 
biiion against English independence. 
No sooner had he seized the reins of 
power than he turned his attention 
to the strengthening of this import- 
ant station ; all the resources of art, 
all the wealth of the imperial trea- 
sury, were lavished upon its fortifi- 
cation ; ramparts after ramparts, 
bastion after bastion, surrounded its 
ample harbour ; docks capable of 
holding ^the whole navy oi France 
were excavated, and the greatest 
fleet which evei menaced England 
assented within \U walls. Before 
the tail of his power, thirty-five ships 
of the line we; e safely' moored under 
its cannon ; ho held to it with tena- 
cious gi asp finder alt the vicissitudes 
ot liis lortutn , and when the Allies 
approached us walls, be benf»tli<?_ 
ablest and firmest of the republi- 
cans, Carnot, to prolong even to the 
last extremity its means of defence. 

“ if the allies were encamped” said 


be»in the Legislative Body, bn thetllst 
Marcliy 1 &1 fi,“ on the heights of Mont- 
martrfk, I would not surrender one 
village in the thirty-second military 
division.” Though hard pressed in 
the centre of his dominions, lie still 
clung to this important bulwark. 
When thet)ld Guard was maintaining 
n desperate struggle in the plains of 
( bumpagne, he drafted not a mail 
from the fortifications of the Scheldt; 
and when the conqueror was struck 
to the earth, his right hand still held 
the citadel of Aulwerp. 

In all former times mid centuries 
before the labour of Napoleon had 
added so immensely to its import- 
ance, the Scheldt had been the centre 
of the most important preparations 
lor the invasion of England, and 
the »pot on which military genius 
always fixed from whence to pre- 
pare a descent on this island. An im- 
mense expedition, rendered futile by 
the weakness and vacillation of the 
French Monarch, was assembled in 
it in jhe fourteenth century ; and 
**i*ty thousand men on the shore of 
the Scheldt awaited only the signal 
of Charles VI. 5 * to set hail for the 
shore of Kent. The greatest naval 
victoiy ever gained by the English 
arms was that tit Sluys, in l;j JO, when 
Philip of France lost :iO,uno men and 
2 dO ships of war iu an engagement 
off the Flemish coast with Edward 
1114 a triumph greater, though less 
noticed in history, than either that 
of Creasy or Poictiers. When the 
great Duke of Parma was commis- 
sioned by Philip II. of Spain to take 
steps for the invasion of England, 
he assembled the forces of the Low 
t-ouidries at Antwerp; and the Spa- 
nish armada, had it proved success- 
ful, was to have wafted o\er that 
great commander from the banks of 
the SolfcjJdt to the opposite shore of 
Essex, at the head of the veterans 
who had been trained in the Dutch 
war. In an evil hour, Charles II., 
bought by French gold and seduced 
by Fieucli mistresses, entered into 
alliance with Louis \1V. for the 
coercion of Holland ; the Lilies and 
the Leopards, the navies of France 
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and England, assembled together at 
Spithead, and ra|de bail for the 
French coast, whle the armies of 
the Grande Mouftrque advanced 
across the Rhine into the heart of th« 
United Provinces; and the conse- 
quence was, such a prodigiouy ad- 
dition to the power of France, as it 
took ail the blood and treasure ex- 
pended in the war of the Succession 
and all the victories of Marlborough, 
to reduce to a scale at all commen- 
surate with the independence of the 
other European states. Mr Pitt, 
how adverse soever to engage in a 
war with republican France,- was 
driven to it by the advance of the 
tri color standard to the Scheldt,* 
and the evident danger which threat- 
ened English independence from the 
possession of its fortresses by the 
French armies; and the, event soon 
proved the wisdom of his foresight. 
The surrender of the Low Countries, 
arising from the insane demolition 
of its fortresses by the Emperor 
Joseph, boon brought the French 
armies to Amsterdam ; twi nty years 
of bloody and destructive war; the 
slaughter of millions, and the con* 
traction of eight hundred in ill i mis of 
debt by this country, followed the 
\ictoiious march of the French ar- 
mies to the banks of the Scheldt ; 
while seventeen years of unbroken 
rest, a glorious peace, and the esta- 
blishment of the liberties ot Europe 
upon a firm basis, immediately suc- 
ceeded their expulsion* from them 
by the arms of Wellington. 

Before these sheets issue from the 
press, an English and French fleet 
will have sailed from the British 
shores to co-operate with a French 
anyy in kkstouinc; Antwerp to 
Fr\mc. The tri-color flag has float- 
ed alongside of the British pendant ; 

the shores of Spithead, which never 9 
saxv a French fleet but as prizes, have 
witnessed the jtifamous coalition, and 
the uucoiiqucred citadels of England 
thuudered with salutes to tbf ene- 
mies who fled before them at Trafal- 
gar I Antwerp, with its dockyards 
and its arsenals ; Antwerp, with its 
citadel and its fortifications ; Ant- 
werp, the outpost and stronghold of 
France against English independ- 
ence, is to be purchased by British 
blood for French ambition ! Holland, 
the old and faithful ally of England ; 
Holland, which has stood by us in 


good and evil fortune for one hun- 
dred anfj fifty years; Holland, the 
bulwark of Europe, -in every age, 
against Gallic aggression, is to be par- 
titioned, and sacrificed «in order to 
plant the standards of a revolution- 
ary power on the shores of the 
Scheldt! Deeply has England already 
drunk, deeper still is she destined to 
drink, of the cup of national humilia- 
tion, for the madness of the last two*,* 
years. 

Disgraceful as these proceedings 
are to the national honour and inte- 

E of England; far jus they have 
red its ancient flag befteath the 
degradation it ever reached in the 
darkest days of national disaster, # 
their impolicy is, if possible, still 
more conspicuous. Flanders, origi- 
nally the instructor, lias in every age 
been the rival of England in manu- 
factures ; Holland, being entirely a 
commercial state, and depending for 
its existence upon the carrying trade, 
has in every age been her friend. 
The interest of these different states 
has led to this opposite policy, and 
must continue to do so, until a total 
revolution in the channels of com- 
merce takes place. Flanders, abound- 
ing with coal, with capital, with great 
cities, and a uumeious and skilful 
body of artisans, 1/as, from the ear- 
liest dawn of European history, been 
conspicuous for her manufactures ; 
Holland, without any advantages for 
the fabricating of articles, but im- 
mense for their transport, lias, from 
the establishment of Dutch independ- 
ence, been the great carrier of Eu- 
rope. She feels no jealousy of F>ng- 
lisli manufactures, because she has 
none to compete with them ; she feels 
the greatest disposition to receive 
the English goods, because all those 
which are sent to her add. to the 
riches of the United Provinces. Bel- 
gium, on the* other hand, is governed 
by a body of manufacturers^ \vJy> are 
imbued with a. fu 1 ! proportion of 
that jealousy of foreign competition 
which is so characteristic in all 
countries of that fnufessibn. Hence, 
the Flemish ports have always been 
as rigorously closed as the Dutch 
wdro liberally opened to British ma- 
nufactures ; and at this moment, not 
only are # the duties on the importa- 
tion of ^British goods greatly higher 
]ip Flanders than they are in Holland, 
but the recent policy of the former 
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country has been as much to increase, 
as that of the other has been^to lower 
its import burdens. Since tlie Bel- 
gian Revolution, the duties on all 
the staple commodities of England, 
coal, Woollens, and cotton cloths, 
have been lowered by the Dutch go- 
vernment ; but the fervour of their 
revolutionary gratitude has led to 
np such measure on the part of the 
.Belgians. 

This difference in the policy of 
the two states being founded on their 
habits, interests, and physical situa- 
tion, must continue permanently to 
distinguish them. Dynasties may 
rise, or fall ; but as long as Flanders, 
with its great coal mines and iron 
foundenes, is the rival of England in 
those departments of industry in 
which she most excels, it is in vain 
to expect that any cordial reception 
of British manufactures is to take 
place within her provinces. The 
iron forgers of Liege, the woollen 
manufacturers or cotton operatives 
of Ghent or Bruges, will never con- 
sent to tin* free importation of the 
cutlery of Birmingham, the wool- 
len cloths of Yorkshire, the mus- 
lins of Glasgow, or the cotton goods 
of Manchester. But no such jea- 
lousy is, or ever will he, felt' by 
the merchants ot Amsterdam, the 
carriers of Rotterdam, or the ship- 
masters of Flushing. Flanders always 
has been, and always will desire to 
be, incorporated with France, in or- 
der that her manufactures mat* fee! 
the vivifying influence of the great 
home market of that populous coun- 
try ; Holland always has been, and aP- 
ways will desire to be, in alliance with 
England, in order that her commerce 
may experience the benefit of a close 
connexion with the great centre of 
the foreign trade of the world. 

Every one practically acquainted 
with these matters, knows that Hol- 
land is at this moment almost the 
only inlet which continental jealousy 
will admit for British manufactures 
to the continent of Europe. The 
merchants bf LondWknow whether 
they can obtain a ready vent for their 
manufactures in the ports of France 
©r the harbours of Flanders. /Rie 
export trade to France is inconsider- 
able ; that to Flanders triflYng ; but 
that to Holland is immense. It takes 
off L .'2,000,000 worth of our exports,* 
pud employs 350,000 tons of ship* 


ping, about a sevfnlA of tbe whole 
shipping of GreaUBritain. Were it 
not for the facilities to British im- 
portation, afforded by tlie commer- 
cial interests of the Dutch, our ma- 
nufactures would be wellnigh exclu- 
ded from the continent of Europe. 
The Scheldt, when guarded by F rencli 
batteries, and studded with republi- 
can sails, may become the great artery 
of European, but unquestionably it 
will not be of English commerce. 
The great docks of Antwerp may ho 
amply filled with the tri-color flag ; 
but they will see but few of the Bri- 
tish pendants. Iu allying ourselves 
with the Belgians, we are seeking to 
gain the friendship of our natural 
rivals, and to strengthen what will 
soon become a province of our here- 
ditary enemies ; in alienating the 
Dutch, we are losing our long esta- 
blished customers, and weakening 
the state, which, in every age, has 
been felt to he the outwork of Bri- 
tish independence. 

But it is not the ruinous conse- 
quences of this m oust rous coalition 
of the two great revolutionary Powers 
of Europe against the liberty and 
independence of the smaller states 
which are chiefly to be deplored. 
It is the shameful mjustnr of the pro- 
ceeding, the profligate disregard of 
treaties which it in voltes, the open 
abandonment of national honour 
which it proclaims which constitute 
its worst features. We have not yet 
lived so long under Whig rule as to 
have become hubituntvd to the prin- 
ciples of iniquity, to hate been ac- 
customed, as in revolutionary France, 
to have spoliation palliated on the 
footing of expedience, and robbery 
justified by the weakness of its vic- 
tim. » v TVe have not yet learned to 
measure political actions by their 
success ; to praise conquest to the 
skies when it is on the side of revo- 
lution, and load patriotisnvnvith ob- 
loquy when it is exerted in defence 
of regulated freedom. We are con- 
fident that the British seamen under 
any circumstances will do their duty, 
and .we do not see how Holland can 
resist the fearful odds which are 

brought against her ; but recollecting 
that there is a moral government of 
nations, that there is a God who go- 
verns the world, and that the sins of 
the fathers, in nations as well as In- 
dividuals! will be visited upon the 
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children, we tremble to think of its 
consequences, anf conscientiously 
believe that such a triumph may ulti- 
mately prove a blacker day for Eng- 
land, than if the arrtiy of Wellington 
had been dispersed in the forest of 
Koigtries, or the fleet of Nelson swal- 
lowed up in the waves of Traf^gar^ 

What is chiefly astonishing, and 
renders it painfully apparent that 
revolutionary ambition lias produced 
its usual effect in coufounc^ng and 
undermining all the moral feelings 
of mankind in this country, is the 
perfect indifference with which the 
partition of Holland is regarded by 
all the Movement Party, as contrast- 
ed with the unmeasured lamenta- 
tions with which they have made the * 
world resound for the partition of 
Poland . Yet if the matter be impar- 
tially considered, it will be found 
that our conduct in leaguing with 
France for the partition of the Ne- 
therlands, has been much more infa- 
mous than that of the eastern Poten- 
tates was in the subjugation of Po- 
land. The slightest historical retro- 
spect must place this in the clearest 

%i't. 

Poland was of old, and for centu- 
ries before her fall, the standing 
enemy of Russia. Twice tlie Polish 
armies penetrated to the heart of her 
empire, ami the march of Napoleon to 
the Kremlin had been anticipated 
live centuries before by the arms of 
the Jagelloiis. Austria had been de- 
livered from Turkish invasion by 
John Sobieski,butneithei*that Power 
nor Prussia were bound to guaran- 
tee the integrity of the Polish do- 
minions, nor had they ever been in 

alliance with it for auy length of 
time. The instability of Polish po- 
licy arising from the democratic 
state of its government, the perpe- 
tual vacillation of its councils, and 
the weakness and inefficiency of its # 
external conduct, had for centuries 
been suth that no lengthened . or 
sustained operation could l>e expect- 
ed from its forces. It remailfed in 
the midst of the military monarchic? 
a monument of democratic madness, 
a prey to the most frightful internal 
anarchy, and unable to resist the 
most inconsiderable external aggres- 
sion. Its situation and discord ren- 


dered ft the natural prey of its more 
vigorous and. efficient military neigh- 
bours. Ip combining for its parti- 
tion, they effected what* will ulti- 
mately prove, as Lord Brougham 
long ago observed,* the* most bene- 
ficial change for the uliimate'happi- 
ness of its people, by forcibly repress- 
ing their deinoeratiQ&l passions, and 
turning its wild but heroic spirit 
into the channels of regulated and 
useful patriotism. In dividing Po-^ 
laud, the three Powers incurred the 
guilt of robbers who plunder a 
caravan, which, from internal divi- 
sions, is unable to defend itself; 
Austria was guilty of black ingrati- 
tude in assailing her former deli- 
\ erer ; but Russia violated no oaths, 9 
broke no engagements, betrayed no 
treachery— she never owed anything 
to Poland — she was her enemy from 
first to hist, and conquered her as 
such. \\ e attempt no vindication of 
this aggression ; it was the work of 
ruthless \ iolence, alike to be stigma- 
tized in a monarchical as a republican 
Power. 

But what shall we say to the par- 
tition of the Netherlands, effected 
by France and England in a moment 
of profound peace, w hen its domi- 
nions were guaranteed by both these 
Powers, and it had done nothing to 
provoke the hostility of either Y Can 
it be denied that we, in common 
with all the Allied Powers, guaran- 
teed to the King of tin* Netherlands 
his newly cveated dominions Y The 
treaty of ItUo exists to disprove the 
assertion, lias Holland done any 
injury to Great Britain or France to 
jTistify their hostility ? Has site laid 
«n embargo on their ships, impri- 
soned their subjects, or confiscated 
their property ? Confessedly she 
lias done none of these things. Has 
she abandoned us in distress, or fail- 
ed to succour us, as by treaty bound, 
in danger ? History proves the re- 
verse : for 1 50 years she has fought 
bv our Bide against our common 
enemies ; she lias shared alike in the 
disaster of L&felt and Fontenoy, and 
the triumphs o&Rbmillietf&nd Oude- 
narde, of Malplaquet and Waterloo. 
Hub she injured the private or pub- 
lic^ interests of either of the Powers 
wh/ now asB&il her ? Has she inva* 
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ded their provinces, or laid siege to 
their fortress ps, or blockaded their 
harbours ? The idea of e Holland, 
with her dgftOOvOOO souls, attempting 
any of ,these things against t«ro na- 
tions who (fount above fifty millions 
of inhabitants in their dominions, is 
as ridiculous as it would be to sup- 
pose an infant in its nurse’s arms to 
make war on a mounted dragoon of 
fjve- and- twenty. What then has 

v. she done to provoke the partition of 
the lords of the earth aud the ocean ? 
She inis resisted the march of revo- 
lution, and refused to surrender her 
fortresses to revolutionary robbery, 
and therein, ami therein alone, she 
has offended. 

, But this is not all. Unprincipled 
as such conduct would have been, if 
it had been the whole for which this 
country had to blush, it is hut a 
pmt of the share which England and 
France have taken in this deplorable 
transaction. These Powers were not 
only allies of the King of the Nether- 
lands; they had not only solemnly 
guaranteed the intensity of his domi- 
nions, hut they had accepted, with 

the other allied Powers, the office of 
mediators and arbiters between him 
and his revolted subjects; and they 
have now united to spoliate tliK party 
who made the refer* nee. To the vio- 
lence of an ordinary robber, they 
have superadded the abandonment 
of a friend mid the partiality of a 
judge. It is this lamentable eombina- 
h on of unprincipled cpiatities, which 
makes our conduct in this transac- 
tion the darkest blot on our annal*, 
and will ultimately render the pre- 
sent era one for which posterity will 
have more cause to blush, than for 
that when John surrendered his do- 
minions to the Papal legate, or 
CharlcK^ifted away to French mis- 
tresses the honour and the integrity 
of England. 

The Resolution of the Three Glo- 
rious Days, which has, for the last 
two year.-, steeped France in misery 
and Paris in blood, having excited 
the Revolutionary party in every 
part of RuYopc to unheard-of trans- 
ports, Brussels, in order not, to be 
behind the. great centre of demo- 
cracy, rose in revolt against its o (fvc- 
reign, and the King of BelgiunSwas 
expelled from its walls. An attack 
of the Dutch troops, ill planned and 
tforse executed, having been def&tr 


ed, the King of the Netherlands ap- 
plied to Euglan<Fto restore him by 
force to the throne which she had 
guaranteed. This took place in Oc- 
tober 1 8 ; jo, when the Duke of Wel- 
lington was still in power. 

T« have interfered with the land 
andfsea forces of England to restore 
the Dutch King to the throne of Hel- 
ium, would, at this juncture, have 
een highly perilous. It was doubt- 
ful whether we were bound to have 
afforded such aid, — the guarantee 
contained in the treaty of 1815 being 
rather intended to secure the domi- 
nions of the Netherlands against fo- 
reign aggression, than to bind the 
contracting parties to aid him in 
• stifling domestic revolt. At all events 
it was certain that such a proceed- 
ing would at once have roused the 
Revolutionary party throughout Eu- 
rope, and would hav a afforded France 
a pretext, of which she would in- 
stantly and gladly have availed her- 
self, for interfering with her power- 
ful armies, in favour of her friends, 
among the Belgian Jacobins. The 
Duke of Wellington, therefore, judg- 
ed wisely, aud with the prudence of 
a practised statesman, when ho de- 
clined to lend •such aid to the dis- 
possessed monarch, and tendered the 
good offices of the Allied Powers to 
mediate in an amicable u-v/// between 
the contending parties. The prof- 
fered mediation coming from such 
Powers as Russia, Austria, Prussia, 

France, ami England, could not pos- 
sibly have Boon resisted by the Dutch 
States; and the offer of their good 
offices was foo valuable to he decli- 
ned. They agreed to the offer, and 
on this basis the London Conference 
assembled. This was the whole 
length that matters had gone, when 
the Duke of Wellington resigned in 
November and most unfjucs- 

i tionably nothing was farther from 
the intention* of the British Ministry 
at that period, as thp Duke of Wel- 
lington has repeatedly declared in 
FarliSment, than to have acted in 
apv respect without the concurrence 
of the other Powers, or to have made 
this mediation a pretext for forcible 
partition of the Dutch dominions. 

But with tbe accession of the Whigs 
to power commenced a different sys- 
tem. They at once shewed, from 
their conduct, that they were actua- 
ted by that unaccountable partiality 
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for Franco, whiiji has ever since 
1780 distinguished their party, aiul 
for 'Which the gre^f; writers of Revo- 
lutionary France • have themselves 
not scrupled to censure Mr Fox aryl 
all his adherents. “ The oppqpition 
in England,’' says Madapie de Stael, 
“ with Mr Fox at their head *wore 
entirely wrong in the opinion they 

formed regarding Bonaparte ; and in 
consequence that party, formerly so 
much esteemed, entirely Idst its as- 
cendency in Great Britain. It was 
go inn Jar enough to have defended the 
French Revolution through the lleign 
of Terror ; but no fault could bo 
greater than to consider Bonaparte 
as holding to the principles of th^ 
Revolution, of which lie was the 
ablest destroyer.” * The same blind 
admiration for revolutionary France, 
which Lord Grey had manifested 
from the outset of his career, was 
imbibed with increased ardour by 
bis whole administration, upon the 
breaking 1 out of the Three Glorious 
Days ; and the King of the Nether- 
lands soon found, to his cos*, that 
instead of an equitable and impar- 
tial arbitrator, he had got a ruthless 
and partial enemy at ihe Conference, 
in Great Britain. • 

The first measure in which this 
altered temper was publicly mani- 
fested, was by the permission of 
England to Leopold to accept the 
crown of Belgium. Thi« at once 
dissevered, and rendered irretrieva- 
ble, without a general \\ar, the sepa- 
ration of that country from Holland, 
because it established a revolutionary 
interest, aud that too of- the strongest 
kind, dependant on the maintenance 
of that separation. This step was a 
clear departure from the equity of 
an arbitrator and a judge, because it 
rendered final and irrevocable the 
separation which it was the object 
of the mediation to heal, and whiclf, 
but forthe establishment of that re- 
volutionary Tu ten* Kt, would speedily 
Im\ e been closed. Xu- truth, £ le Bel- 
gians were, after a year's experien#e, 
bo thoroughly disgusted with their 
revolution ; they had suffered so 
dreadfully under the tyrants of their 
own choosing ; starvation and misery 
had stalked in so frightful a manner 
through their populous and once 


happy streets, that they were rapidly 
becoming prepared to have returned 
under tile tnild government of the 
House of Orange, when tnis decisive 
step, by establishing a revolutionary 
interest on the throne, /or ever 
blighted these opening prospects of 
returning tranquillity and peace. 

But the matter did not rest here. 
France and England concluded a 
treaty in July 18.11, eight momfis | 
after the accession of the Whigs to* 
office; a treaty by which they gua- 
ranteed m to Leopold, his revolutionary 

dominions , including that part of ter- 
ritory which included Maestricht, 
the frontier fortress of the old United 
Products, and the noble fortress of 
■•Luxemburg ; and the free liaviga-* 
tion of the Scheldt. This outrageous 
step was utterly ruinous to Holland. 
The terms which it imposed on the 
King of the Netherlands, especially 
the surrender of Maestricht and 
Luxemburg, and the navigation of 
Dutch waters by the Belgians, were 
utterly destruetise of that country. 

It, was tin* same thins: as if the free 
navigation of the Mersey and the 
Thames had been guaranteed to the 
manufacturers of France and Bel- 
gium. The guarantee of Limburg 
and Luxemburg, including Maes- 
tricht, to Belgium, was still more 
unpardonable, because Luxemburg 
\v;e* part of the old patrimony of the 
liort'C of Nassau, and Limburg, with 
its lmriier # fortress Maestricht, was 
no part of Belgium, but of Holland , 
properly so called. Holland could 
not part with them, if she had the 
•slightest regard to her future safety. 
After Maestricht, its old bulwark on 
the side of France, and Antwerp, its 
new bulwark on the side of Flan- 
ders, were lost, its independence was 
an empty name. 

Determined to perish, rather than 
yield to such ruinous conditions, the 
King of the Netherlands declared 
u ar" against the new King UF Bel- 
gium, and theb was seen what a 
slight hold the revolutionary party 
possessed of # tbc Flemish people. 
The revolutionary rabble were de- 
feafcftl in two pitched battles; the 
fumes of the Belgian revolt were dis- 
sij|ited; counter movements were 
beginning in Ghent and the principal 
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towns in the Netherlands, and Brus- 
sels was within half an hour of fall- 
ing into the hands of its lafrful mo- 
narch, when the armies of Franco 
and the *Beet of England, yieldingto 
the deiPtpid'of Leopold, aud bound 
by the guarantee contained in the 
Revolutionary Treaty, advanced to 
support the call we of revolution. 
The consequences might easily have 
bfcen foreseen. The armies of Hol- 
land were checked in the mid career 
of victory, Brussels preserved for 
its cowardly revolutionary .tyrants, 

and the ulcer of the Belgian revolts, 
when on, the point of being closed, 
preserved open in the centre of 
Europe. 

‘ The King of the Netherlands gain-' 
ed something by tins vigorous step; 
the French saw the utter worthless- 
ness of their revolutionary allies ; 
the crying injustice of demanding 
the cession of Maestriclit aud Lux- 
emburg became too great even for 
the governments of the mediating 
Powers, and the Protocols took a 
new direction. Antwerp, and a free 
navigation of the Hutch waters, be- 
came now the great object on which 
France and England insisted, though 
it iuvolicd, by transferring the trade 
of the United Provinces to the Belgian 
territory, the total ruin of Holland. 
That is the point which has since 
been insisted on; that is the object 
for which we are now to plunge 
into an iniquitous aud .oppressive 
war. • 

Shortly afterwards, an e\ent took 
place, which, by drawing still closer 
the revolutionary bonds between 
France and Belgium, developed still 
farther the system of aggression to 
which England had in an evil hour 
lent the weight of her once vene- 
rated authority. Leopold married 
the daughter of Louis Philippe, and 
Flanders became in effect, as well as 
in form, a French province. This 
cvcnP might have been foreseen, and 
was foreseen, fi urn the moment that 

he ascended the throne of that coun- 
try. It was well knowji in the higher 
classes in Loudon, that Leopold had 
wore than once proposed to hilt ^jre- 
MWt Queen, before the Belgian revolt ; 
th|t it Was her disinclination tc\go 
to Greece 'Which made him refuse 
thstW/Owh-'Of that country ; aud that 
ap&ment he mounted tlx? throne# 
^ B^ll&n^e would become the 
•on-in-law of the King of France. 


All this was distinctly known; it 
was well understood, that if Ant- 
werp was demanded for Belgium, it 
was in effect demanded for France, 
and that the establishment of the 
tri-oolor flag on the great arsenals 
and dockyards of that city, was the 
necessary result of making it a sine 
f/uu non of the pacification of the 

Netherlands. All this, we repeat, 
was thoroughly known before Leo- 
pold wafe counselled by our admi- 
nistration to accept the throne of 
Belgium, or Antwerp was seriously 
insisted upon at the ('(inference; 
and it was in the full knowledge of 
that consequence that he was placed 
on that throne, and the cession of 
that great outwork of revolutionary 
France imperiously demanded by 
the French and English plenipoten- 
tiaries. And it is iu the full know- 
ledge that this effect must follow, 
that a war is now undertaken by 
England, the effect of which may he 
to throw Europe into conllagiation, 
and the consequences of which no 
man can foresee. 

And what is the present state of 
the Belgian question V The King of 
the Netherlands, like a worthy de- 
K» ernfant of the House of Nassau, 
refuses to surrender Antwerp to the 
single, demand of France and Eng- 
land, hut agrees to submit all disputes 
regarding it to the joint arbitration 
of the Jirr Allied Powers. Tlu\///v 
Powers were the umpires originally 
chosen ; an^ thvfi'e ufane have any 
legal or equitable title to interfere 
iu the matter. But how stands the 
fact now r 'lime the five Powers, 
whose united and balanced judg- 
ment was relied on bv the parties to 
the*arbitratum — have they all com- 
bined in the measures of violence 
against Holland ? Quite the reverse ; 

Austria, Russia, and Prussia, have 
solemnly protested against such a 
measure, and its prosceutioif is likely 
to involve France and 'England in a 
desperate contest with these North- 
ern Potentates. Who then insists 
oift the spoliation ? Revolutionary 
France and revolutionary England ; 
revolutionary France, panting to re- 
gain the frontier of the Rhine, and 
secure the great fortified harbour of 
Antwerp, as an advanced post from 
whence to menace our independ- 
ence; and revolutionary England 
following with submissive steps, like 
the Cisalpine or Batavian Republic 
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in the wake of A great parent de- the total disregard of the faith of 
in o nary. And this is the first fruits treaties, and the obligations of' cen- 
oftho government of the Whigs. tunes which it involyes*and the de- 
This puts, iu lift! clearest point of plorable degradation to which it re- 
view, the extravagant injustice of upccs England, in compelling her, 
our present attack on Dutcfutoide- instead of standing forward in the 
pendence. The mediation of the vauguard of Freedom, to follow an 
five Powers was accepted ; the five, obsequious vassal in the train of 
taken jointly, have atone the power Gallic usurpation. ’ Not if her fleets 
of fixing the award. Three hold out. were sunk, or her armies defeated,— 


and refuse to accede to tlie violent 
measures which are now proposed ; 
but two, carried away by an adverse 
inter eat, and having formed a mar- 
riage connexion with one of the 
submitting parties, insist upon in- 
stantaneous measures of spoliation. 

hat title ha\e the tiro to drop the 
pen and take up the sword, in order 
to enforce measures which the other 
three? refuse* to sanction? Who gave 
France and England, taken singly, 
any rights to act as arbiters between 
Belgium and Holland ? Who autho- 
rized the fleets and armies of the 
great democratic Powers to parti- 
tion the dominions of the King of 
the Netherlands, and force him to 

give Up what his ir\ oiled subjects 
have not been able to wrest from 
1dm? Ii won't do to sav, they do- 
med the powoi from the Ticipji- 
eM enee of the Kimr of the Nether- 
lands, in the forcible mediation of 
tin* Allied Powers; for what he ac- 
rpive-.ced in, was the jmnftt arbi- 
tration of the li\e, and not llie has - 
l(t( inteneiilion ot the tiro. From 
what, then do they $jeri\e their 
rigid : Fioni the same title which 
Kus’-ia has to the partition of Po- 
land ; the i ight of the Shi ongest ; the 
title of a re\ olutioiuit'} state to ex- 
tend and strengthen all the subordi- 
nate revolutionary dynasties with 
which in terror at a righteous retri- 
bution it has strengthened its sides. 

Setting aside, therefore, altogether 
the obvious and crviiur inexpediency 
of this «war,^whic.h is to restore to 
France that important naval station 
so threatening to England, which it 
took us ho much blood and treasure 
to wrest from her in the last wUr ; 
Betting aside the extreme impolicy 
of irritating ami spoliating our best 
customers "and oldest allies, in the 
hopeless idea of winning the fa\our 
of a fickle and jealous manufacturing 
rabble; what we chiefly view with 
alarm is, the monstrous injustice 
and gross partiality of our conduct ; 
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riot if Portsmouth was in ashes *or , 
Woolwich in flames, — not if th£ 
Tower of London bore the flag of 
an enemy and the tombs of West- 
minster Abbey were rifled by fo- 
reign bands, in defence of our liber-* 
ties in a just cause, would we think 
su despoudiugly of our destinies, 
*wvoubl we feel so humbled in our 
national feelings, as we do at thus 
witnessing the English pendant fol- 
lowing the tri-color flag in a cru- 
sade against the liberty of nations. 
We have descended at once from 
the pinnacle of glory to the depths 
of humiliation ; from being foremost 
in the hands of freedom, to being 
la>t in the train of tyranny; from 
leading the world against a despot in 
arms, to crouching at the feet of our 
\an<|uished enemy. That which an 
bundled defeats could not have 
done, a disgrace which the loss of 
an hundred sail of the line, or the 
storming, of an hundred fortresses 
could not have induced upon Old 
England , has been voluntarily in- 
curred by.AVic tiny tan d t to obtain 
the Smiles of a revolutionary throne. 
Well and justly has Proiidence 
punished the people of this country 
•tor tiie democratic madness of the 
last two years. That which all tj>ie 
might of Napoleon could not effect, 
the insanity ot her own rulers has 
produced; - and the nation which 
bade defiance to Europe in arms, 
has sunk down before tlufidol of 
revolutionary ambition. “ Ephraim/* 
says the Scripture, *' has gone to Ills 
idots ; let him alone.” • 

Suppose tliaf La Vendee, which is 
not impossible, were to revolt against 
Louis Philippf, «tid by a sudden ef- 
fort expel the troops of the French 
Mos&rch front the west of France— 
that the Allied Powers of Russia, 
A^tria, and Prussia, were then to 
interfeSfc, and declare that the first 
shot fired by the Citizen King at his 
t mevolbM subjects, would be consi- 
dered by them as a declaration of 
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war against the Holy Alliance ; that, 
intimidated by such formidable 
neighbours, France was to agree to 
their mediation; that immediately a 
monarch of the legitimate race wtVc 
to be pla'ced by the Allies, without 
the concurrence of Louis Philippe, 
on the throne of Western France, 
and he were to be married with all 
due expedition to an Archduchess 
•of Austria ; and that, shortly after, a 
decree should be issued by the im- 

E artial mediators, declaring that. 

iyons*was to be annexed* to tin? 
newly-erected dynasty, and that in 
exchange Tours should he surren- 
dered to the republican party; and 
♦ that, upon the French King refusing, 
to accede 'to finch iniquitous terms, 
the armies of the Holy Alliance were 
to march to the Rhine; how would 
Europe be made to ring from side to 
side, by the revolutionary pret-s, at 
such a partition ; and how loudly 
would they applaud the Citizen King 
for having the firmness to resist the 
attempt! And yet this is what France 
and England are now doing, with the 
applause of all the liberal press of 
Europe; and it is for such intrepid 
conduct on the part of the King of 
the Netherlands, that he is now the 
object of their obloquy and derhion. 

Ireland, which is perhaps as likely 
to happen, revolts against Km: laud. 
She shews her gratitude lor the im- 
portant concessions of the laM fifty 
years, by throwing ofi* <he yoke of 
her benefactor, and proclaims *a re- 
publican form of government. The 
Allied Powers, with France at their 
head, instantly inteifcic — dothuV 
that the first shot fired by England 
at her revolted subjects, will be con- 
sidered as a declaration of war 
against all Europe, but offer, at tin* 
same Jime, their good offices and 
mediation to effect a settlement of 
the differences between Great Bi i- 
tainjmd the Emerald Isle. Weaken- 
ed by bo great a defection, and f>' er- 
awed by so formidable a coalition, 
England reluctantly consents to the 
arbitrations, and a truce is proclaim- 
ed between the adverse parties. Im- 
mediately the Allies declare, limit the 
aepwaftrtUnust be permanent; that 
it, 49 eymeiit” that England’s u|pan.s 
Hi regaining; her lost, domfeiions are 
, at an end, and that tin* peace <4* Ku- 
rope must be no longer compromised 
the disputes between the Irish 
English people, Suiting the ae ; 


tion to the word, they forthwith put 
a foreign princey without the con- 
sent of England, cm the Irish throne, 
and, to secure his* independence of 
Great Britain, marry him to the 
daughter of the King of France. Im- 
mediately after, the Allied Powers 
make a treaty, by which Ireland is 
guaranteed to the revolutionary 
king; and it is declared that the new 
kingdom, is to embrace Plymmtth , 
and have right to the free navigation 
of the Mersey. l-pmi England's re- 
sisting the iniquitous partition, a 
French and Russian army, 160,000 
strong, prepare for a descent on the 
shores of Kent. What would the 
"Kiii’lKh people, and the friends of 

freedom throughout the world, say 
to such a proceeding V Yet this is 
precisely what 1 he* English people 
have be* 1 !* Jed, blindfold, by their 
Whig (tilers. Mid the revolutionary 
pre s s # to do ! If bis character is not 
totally destroyed, teni! !e will he the, 
wakening of the Lion w hen he is 
roused liom hi* slumber. 

'lhe lined jouinaN of Govern- 
ment, sensible that the conduct of 
their rule?** on this vital question 
will v iiot bear exau.inaliou, endea- 
vour to lay it upon the siintihlers of 
the Allied Powers, and alb-el to la- 
ment the meshes in which they were 
left by the foreign policy oi Lord 
Aheid* s cn. Of all ahsmditicH, this 
i«*the 'jioatest ; Ru*-«iii, Pru-sia, and 
Austiiu, are so tar bom hunctioniug 
the attack » ;i the King of the Nether- 
lands, that they have solemnly /»o- 
<f afti^nsi ){ ; and Piu>sia, pre- 
l>.'irii»L r to seth/nd her words by blows, 
tins concentrated her armies on the 
Meuse. The King of the Ncthci- 
Ifiudi professes Lis willingness still 
to submit, the question ot Antwerp 
ami the Scheldt to the live Allied 
f Powers, though he refuse to yield 
them up to the impeiiuus demand of 
two of them. How, ,then,‘*is it pos- 
sible to involve the other Allied Pow- 
ers it# a si iniquity of which they po- 
sitively disapprove, and for which 
tV*y are pieparing to make war ? 
True, they signed the treaty vv liicli 
gave Antwerp to Belgium, and their 
reasons for doing so, and the grounds 
on which they are to justify it, we 
leave it to them and their paid jour- 
nalists to unfold. But they have po- 
sitively refused to sanction the em- 
ployment of force to coerce the 
Dutch ; and without that, the revo- 
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lutionary rabble of Belgium may 
thunder for ovwvagaiijbi the citadel 
of Antwerp. J L 
. But, because tho three Powers who 
Kilned the treaty for t[ie part’i^ji>ti*of 
Poland, have also signed the* tioaty 
for the partition of the^Netherbmds, 
in that, any vindication for our join- 
ing in the spoliation ? When two 
robbers unite to waylay a traveller, 
is it any excuse for them sthat liner* 
others have agreed to the conspi- 
racy ? . A Vo were told that arbitral y 
despotic government*- alone commit 
injustice, and that with the tiiumph 
ol the people, and the extension of 
democracy, the tide of justice and 
equity was to commence. How thoh 
art* revolutionary Franco and revo- 
lutionary England the foremost in 
the wink of partition, when the other 
Powers, ashamed ol their signature 
at the dKgrceohil treaty, lomg hack, 
and refuse to pul it in force. Is 
this lli<- commencement of the fair 
tide of deinnet alic justice V A trea- 
ty, which the three absolute Powers, 
the pat fit toners of' I*ulann\ ate ti, \ ft fi- 
lm d oj\ the revolutionary Powers 
have no srntple iu luiotciinr — an 
iniqif'y which Hiissia and 4 ,,w}, ia 
rcluse to commit. Fiance and Lng- 
htnd are ready to perpetiate ! 

'1 ju* pretence that we are involved 
in all this ihroiejh the diplomacy of 
the 'lories, L Mich a niDiiMioiih p«r- 
veision ol truth as canuot blind any 
but the most ignoiaut teadei s. \\ hen 
was the treaty which gruftraiitecd Leo- 
pold's dominions, signed by Franco 
and Eiurkmd iu Julv Ir-JI ; eight 
mouths alter the accession of tin* 
AVliiifs to office. When was the trea- 
ty, citing Antwerp to Belgium, sign, 
ed by tlie live Powot« v In Novem- 
ber I S;{ I , h year alter the retii enient 
of the l>uke of Wellington from pow- 
er. What treaty did the Duke qf 
Wellington h’ave binding on his mic- 
ccsson? in rggnid to Belgium V The 
treaty of IN 15, which guaranteed to 
the King of the Netherlands his 
whole dominions. What ineipiAt 
inedinliou did he leave them to com- 
plete ? That of the./Zrc Allied Powers, 
for the pacijic settlement of the Bel- 
gian question. And yet we are told 
he involved Great Britain in a Hos- 
tile aggression on Holland, and was 
the author of a measure of robbery 
by two of tho mediating Powers ! * 

To give a shew of equity to their 
spoliation, the revolutionary Powers 


have summoned Leopold to surren- 
der Vug loo, and declare^that Holland 
in to retain Luxembourg and Lim- 
burg. This is a mere colourable 
pretext, destitute of thT* loa$t weight, 
and too flimsy to deceive &ny one ac- 
quainted with the; facta. Luxem- 
bourg always watch) the hands of the 
Dutch ; it formed part bf the old pa- 
trimony of the house of Nassau, and 
the Belgians have no more right to • 
that great fortress, or its territory, 
than they have to Magdohourg or 
Lisle. ' Ven loo is a fortress of third- 
rate importance, about as fair an 
equivalent for Antwerp as Conway 
would he for Liverpool. Whoever 
heard of any works of Napoleon on 
* Venloo, </» any effort on his part to 
retain it as part of the outworks of 
his conquering dominions Y Venloo 
is situated on the right or German 
hank of the Meuse, and never be- 
longed to Belgium ; so that to consi- 
der it as a compensation for the great 
and magnificent fortress of Antwerp, 
the key of the Scheldt, is as absurd 
as it would be to speak of Harwich 
as a compensation for London. 

1 lilherto we ha vv argued the ques- 
tion on the footing of the real merits 
ol the points at issue, mid not the 
subordinate question on which the 
negotiations finally broke off. But 
here, too, the injustice of the pro- 
ceeding is not less manifest than in 
tin* genet ni nature of the transaction. 

It was stipulated by the treaty of 
1 .nil November 1831, signed by all 
the Allied Powers, that the evacuation 
of tho prov inces to he mutually ceded 
*on both sides, should take place aft cr 
the exchange of the ratification of a 
final peace. Of course, Antwerp 
was held by Holland, and Venloo by 
Belgium, dntil tliat event; and on 
1 lint footing they have beoiqheld for 
the last twelve months. 

But what do France and England 
ftott requiie? Wily, tliat Antwerp 
should be ceded by Holland before. 
the treaty is cither signed or agreed 
to, ami when weighty matters are 
still in dependence between the 
contracting parties. The advantages 
which the King of the Netherlands 
Isolds, the security he possesses by 
hiding that great fortress, is to be 
instautfy abandoned, and lie is to lie 
left, without any security, to the ten- 
der mercies of the father-in-law of 

his enemy, and the friendly sympa^ 
thy of their democratic allies in this 
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island. Is this just? Is it consistent 
with the trrtity .of Novoinhtfr I 1 , 
on which England and France justi- 
fy their arnuyd interference ? Is \t 
not evidently a violation of both? 
and does not it leave the revolu- 
tionary states as much in the wrong 
on the last disputed poiut of the Con- 
ference as on its general spirit ? 

, The answer, of the King of the 
ftetherlands to the summons of 
France and England to surrender 
the citadel of Antvv orp, is so dpcihiv e 
of the justice oi his cause on this 
point, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting it 

• “ Iloltund having acceded, not to the 
treaty of the'ljthof NovernWr JN'II, but 
to the greater part of its im\in cements, 
mu&t found its proceedings on the stimu- 
lations which it has accepted. Among 
the articles agreed tom concert \\i li the 
Conference ot London, is included the 
evacuation, in a fixed time after the ex- 
change ot the ratification*, of the terrilo 
ries winch were respectively to elm nee 
band*, which point was regulated hy the 
last of the 24 articles of IA:h Oetotur 
hy the treaty of loth Novemhei, 
and in the projects ol com ♦ nt ion which 
have followed it. If, on die 1 Irh Jum, 
the C onie fence proposed the 20th July 
for the evacuation ol the respective t< i- 
ritones, it declared, hy its note ol 2th ii 
July, that in making this pioposal. *t li td 
thouglit that the treaty between llnhti d 
and Belgium would be rapped. '1 o el- 
feet the evacuation at a time ante! ’nr to 


justice of the case in either event re- 
mains the same. Ijfint w Inch is done 
in done, and riming lie undone : the 
signature of England lias been affix- 
ed too jo treaty with revolutionary 
France for the partition of our allies, 
and thVre it will remain for ever, to 
call down the judgment of Heaven 

upon the guilty nation which per- 
mitted, and the execrations of pos- 
terity on 'the insane Administration 
which effected it. 

In this war, our rulers have ron- 
triv ed to get us into such a situation, 
that by no possibility can we deiivo 
eithei honoui, ad vantage, or senility, 

(join tiie consequence 4 * to which it 
may lead. If the Fictich and KnulMi 
are victorious, atul we hucceeil in 
storming the citadel of Antweip for 
the tii color flag, will Em: land be a 
g.tiuer !»} the vicfoiy — will out com- 
meire be improved by pbo intr tin 1 
liaviuation of the Scheldt in the 

bands of the jealous manniaetui ei s 

ol Fiance and Belgium, mid for ev< r 
ulnumtiiig ton old and \\ illnttr ♦ tis- 
toioers in the 1 idled Pioyiihcs” 
Will our natioml scorn it} be mate- 
ilally niipi oved bv pint mu the niaj- 
fb*ent»do< k vault*, anti *-)»:«< ions nise- 
mds, and impiegnnble loi tiln ations, 
whi<li .Yipoleon ejected for uui 
subjugation, in tie* hands ol a mn. 
lntinnaty King ot Frame and bis 
win like and abb* IVnne Mmistei ' 
If \v * sue defeated is the honoui ol 
England, die rompieini of Fiance, 


the exchange ot the ratifications, would 
be noting m opposition both to tin form- 
ally announced intentions ol the ( onhi-, 
cjicc, and to the assent winch ims hem 
gfven to them by the gov eminent ot the 
JNetherlands.’* 

“ It is true,” says, the Times, 
“ that the territoiies vveie not to be 
evacua^d on eacli side till the rati- 
fications of a general peace are ex- 
changed.” Tins puts au end tq the 
argument : we have not a shadowy of 
justice for our deuufttd of the imme- 
diate evacuation of Antwerp, any 
more thau tor the preceding treaty, 
which assigned it to Belgium. 

Tha wai ni which, to serve* their 
new and dcailv* beloved revolution- 
ary^ allies, and enable them to reriuu 
tneir menacing point to ou$ ah ores, 
we are now about to be involved, 
may cast ten days or ton veers : it- 

Jn*FCW>tL.600, 0 00 or L.5<KJ,(KM>,()(«J ; $ 

ill# »» the womb of fate, and 
« «wt we know nothing; but the* 


libel} to be' upheld, ot its influent e 
inrif/Lscd, bt out Jn.tbilify to bnllv a 
fil tit-1 life Poy t*i , t \ eii u ith the a*d" of 
out Ia< tibin allies V Whnfcvei imiiiih, 
whether Holland submits in five 
days, oi holds out bravelv and nobly 
An fivevems; whether the united r. i- 
Coloi and the leopard ate vitfniions 
oi aie vaiKjuisbed, we i an deiive no- 
filing but humiliation, danger, ami 
disgrace fioin the event. }\e shall 
ccrtainl} incur all the losses and 
burdens of w nr : we ran never ob- 
tain either its advantages! or its 
gWies. 

Every man in England will soon 
be compelled to pay ten puvnds m 
the himdrui to undo the whole fiuits 
of our former victories, and give 
back Antwerp to France! ! ! And give 
hath Antwerp to Prance ' ' ’ This is 
the first fruits of our Whig diplo- 
macy, and our ucw revolutionary 
alliance. Will the surrender of 
Portsmouth or Plymouth, or of an 
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hundred ships ’of the line, be the 
second ?* 


In making thAc observations, we 
disclaim all idea bf imputing to Mini- 
sters any intentional or wilful aban- 
donment of the interests Md ho- 
nour of England. We believe that 
as Englishmen and^ei^leiiien, they 
are incapable of Huclioaseness. What 
we assert is, that the passion fof ‘in- 
novation, and their long^stablished 
admiration of France, have blinded 
their eyes; that they arts as inca- 
pable of seeing the real consequences 
of their actions, as a young man is 
in the first fervour of love, or an in- 
mate of bedlam in a paroxysm of 
insanity. * 

From this sickening scene of ag^ 
gression, spoliation, and robbery, we 
turn with pride and admiration to 
the firm and dignified, yet mild and 
moderate language of the Dutch 
Government. "There was a time, 
when their conduct in resisting the 
partition of their country by two 
powerful and overbearing revolu- 
tionary neighbours, would have call- 
ed forth the unanimous sympathy 
and admiration of the British people : 
when they would have ronmared it 
to the loner glories of the House of 
Nassau, and the indomitable courage 
of that illustrious chief, who, when 
the armies of Louis XIV. were at 
the gates of Amsterdam, declared 
that he knew one way to avoid see- 
ing the disgrace of his country, and 
that was to die in llie^ast ditch. We 
cannot believe that revolutionary 
passions should ha\e so completely 
changed the nature 0K1 whole people* 
in so short a time, as to render them 
insensible to such heroic conduct : 
# ni all events, for the honour of hu- 
man nature, we cannot forbear the 
gratification of adorning our pages 

by the following quotation from llte 
last reply of the Staten-General of 
Holland t<x the speech of the King 
of the Netherlands, announcing the 
approaching attack of Frftuce and 
England. 

“ Never did the States- General ap- 
proach the throne with feelings similar to 
those of the present moment. They had 
fostered the well-grounded hope that 
equitable arrangements would have put a 
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period to the pressure on the country, 
but this just expectation has been disap- 
pointed The States-Genfral are grieved 
at the course of the negotiations. Whilst 
pre are moderate and indulgent, demands 
are made on us which are «if opposition 
to the honour and the independence of 
the nation ; a small but glorious state is 
sacrificed to a presumed general interest. 
It makes a deep impression to see that 
foreign Powers entertum a feeling in iffooug 
of a people torn from us by violence ahd 
peifidy — a feeling feuding to our destruc- 
tion — instead of experiencing from the 
great lowers aid in upholding outrights. 
The clouds that darken the horizon might 
lead to discouragement, were it not for 
the conviction of the nation that she does 
not deserve this treatment, and that Site 
moral energy which enabled- her to make 
the sacrifices already rendered, remains 
in undimiriished stiength to support her 
in the further sacrifices necessury lor the 
conservation of the national indepen- 
dence ; that energy ever shone most bril- 
liant when the country was most in dan- 
ger, and had to resist the superior forces 
of united enemies ; that energy enabled 
her to re-establish her political edifice 
which had been demolished by the 
usurper; and the same energy roust, 
under our King, maintain that edifice 
against the usurpatory demands or at- 
tacks of an unjust defection. 

" The result is anticipated with confi- 
dence. The nation gloiiea in her power- 
ful means ol defence, and in her sea and. 
land forces, which ure in arms to obtain 
equitable terms of the peace that is still 
sa anxiously Solicited. 

“ The chui ges are heavy, but the cir- 
cumstances that render them necessary 
are unexampled ; and there is no native 
ut the country who would not cheerfully 
make the utmost saciifices when thfc ho- 
nour and independence of the nation are 
endangered. Much muy be conceded 
for the sake of the peace of Europe, but 
self-preservation puts a hmit v to conces- 
sions when they have approached to the 
utmost boundary. # The Netherlands have 
ever made, willingly, great sacrifices for 
the defence of their lights; but never 
have they volkntaiily relinquished their 
national existence, and many times they 
have defende (jthem wit las mall numerical 
forces against far superior numbers. 
Tjifa same feeling now glows in every 
m heart ; and still there is the God of our 
forefathers, who has preserved us in 
times^of the most imminent peril. In 


* Of course the surrender of Antwerp & revolutionary Belgium, governed by the 
son-ia-kw of Fnmce, it, in other woifls, » euoca&et to tke great j*rent aeawxmcy 
itself. 
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unison with their King, the States* Gene- 
ral put their confidence ' in God,; and, 
strong as they We in their unanimity of 
sentiments, ..and in the justice ot their 
cause, they confidently look forward tor 
the rewurd'Of a noble and magnanimous 
perseverance.*' 

The revolutionary journals of 
England call - this the obstinacy of 
the .King of Holland. It is obstinacy ; 
tl\e same obstinacy as Leonidas 
allowed at Thermopylae and The- 
mistocles at Sal am is, andthe Homan 
Senate alter the battle of famine, 
and the Swiss at MorgartCn K and the 
Dutch at Haarlem; the obstinacy 
which commands the admiration of 
njeu through every succeeding age, 
and, even '.amidst the injustice of 
this world, secures the blessing of 
Heaven. 

The Dutch may have Antwerp 
wrested from them; they may be 
compelled, from inability to resist, to 
surrender itto the Allies. All that will 
not alter the case; it will not ulti- 
mately avert an European war; it 
will not the less proie fatal to the 
progress of freedom. The Alius 
cannot ultimately allow the key to 
the Scheldt, ami the advanced post 
of France against liiitain, to remain 
in the hands of the French, or, what 
is the same thing, their Kiihsidiniy 
ally the Belgians. In every age the 
establishment of the French power 
in Flanders has led to an European 
war; that in which a jevulutionniy 
force is intrenched there, is not dt*s- 
tined to lorm an exception. A war 
of opinion must ensue sooner or 
later, when the tii-color standard is 
brought down to the Scheldt, and 
the eagle of Pi ussia floats on the 
Meuse. AA hen that event comes, as 
come, it will, then will England, 
whether republican or monarchical, 
be compelled to exert her force to 
drive back the Ffenrh to their old 
frontier. A seceful war mint be uu- 
dei taken to regain what a rnomj nt 
of weak ness and infut tuition’ has lost 
in the first. 

But what* will l>**jhe rcbult of 
auch a war, provoked by the revolu- 
tionary ambition of France, antf^hc 
tame Hubse.rv ieneo of England, 09 
the interests ol freedom ? If rctw>- 
lutionary ambition prevails, wliat 
chance has liberty of surviving 
amidst the tyrauny of democratic 
power ? If legitimate authority con- 
qu»x*f how can it exist amidst the 


Hussiau and Austtkrp - bayonets ? 
When will real freedom again be. re- 
stored as it existediSu France under* 
the mild sway of tWe Bourbons ; or 
as prosperous a period * be regained 
for X\M districted country, as that 
which ^lapsed from 1815 to 1830? 
It j» eviil^t, Ah at freedom must 
perish in the T&rce contest between 
democratic and regal tyranny ; it is 
hard to say, whether it has most to 
fear from the triumph of the French 
or the llussiau bayonets. To their 
othV'V claims to the abhorrence of 
mankind, the Whigs of England, like 
the Jacobins of France, will add that 
of being the assassins of real liberty 
tlroughout the world. 

It is sometimes advantageous to 
see the light in which the conduct of 
Great Britain is viewed in Foreign 
States. The following at tide, is from 
the Mauheiiu Gazette of the Hili 
inst. : — “ The French Ministry ami 
the English Whigs haw* in vain as- 
serted that they do not mean to 
rule by the principle of Propagand- 
isrn ; those assurance# an* 110 guaran- 
tee, since l’ropagandtaiii hiiht.i-.tN in 
the system they have established, 
mid cannot cease till that system is 
at an 1 nd. The delegates of the 
pt ojile, for in this litrht must lie 
\ iew ed all ( Toveruniciits founded 

upon the pilnciple. of popular sove- 
reignty, must of necessity reek their 
aliit**. among other delegates of the 
same chin at ter; and to endeawmr 
to find fii^ds among tin ir neigh- 
bours, is to act as if they sought to re- 
volutionize such slates as piofcss the 
* monarchical p^nciple. In this respect 
the influence of the Grey Ministry 
is more pernicious than that of the 
French Ministry. The former having 
commenced by revolutionizing Eng- 
land, and feeling itself closely press- 
ed by a leuctiou at home, (eels a 
greater desire to form alliances with 
either nations; and consequently it 
is less solicitous aboutNreaties and 
rights than France, who would unite 
]qj» sol f m ore read i 1 y w i th rn 011 arch ical 
stilus, if she were not restrained by 
the alliance with England. It is evi- 
dent that England now occupies the 
place which was occupied by France 
after the Revolution. Already the 
Grey Ministry finds itself compelled 
to repair one extreme resolution 
l by another ; and in a very short time, 
repose, order, and peace, will become 
impossible. We repeat, therefore. 
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that it is the Grey Ministry which empire will be dismembered and 
threatens the ‘peace of Europe.” province after province fall away- 
Such is the. ligh% in which our Go- from ner mighty dominions. When 
verument in vitAvcd by the Conti- those days come, then will she feel 
nental Powers, and such the alarm what it was to have Mtrayed and in- 
which they feel at toe thrUtencd suited her allies in the plenitude of 
attack on Holland by two revo- her piSwer. When Ireland rises in 
lutionary states ; aruWelwe Are told open rebellion against her dominion ; 
by the partisans of TWministvation, when the West Indus' are lost, and 
that they arc going to attack ^t- with them the right arm of her n§val 
werp “ to preserve the* peace, efi strength; when the* armies of the* 
Europe Continent crowd the coasts of Flan- 
The Ministerial Journals have at dors, and the navies of Europe are 
length let out the real motive of our assembled in the Scheldt, to humble 
conduct; the Times tells us that it the mistress of the waves; then will 
is useless to blink the question, for she feel how* deeply, ht>w irrepa- 
if the French and English do not at- rably, her character has suffered from 
tack Antwerp together, France wU/ the infatuation of the last two ycarf . 
attack it atone, and that this vrould'V In vaiu will she call on her once 


infallibly bring on a general war. 
That is to say, we have got into the 
company of a robber who is bent 
upon assailing a passenger upon the 
highway, and to prevent murder we 
join the robber in the attack . Did it 
never ocean* to oui rulers, that there 
was a mom cllVctual way to prevent 
the iniquity? aud that is to get out of 
such bad company, and tleJt.nJ the 
traveller . Mould France ever ven- 
ture to attack A u twerp if she 
were not supported by Kiffetouid r 
Would she e\er do so if England, 
Austria, Hussia, and Pmssia, were 
leagued together to prevent the 
match ot revolutionary ambition? 
On whom then do the consequences 
of the ajfgt ession cleaily rest ? Oil the 
Kiu'iish Government, who, against 
the interests andhonom* of England, 
join in the. attack, when they*hold 
the balance in their l^ids, and by a • 
word could prevent it. 

It is evident that it is this porten- 
tous alliance of Franco and England 
Which really threatens the peace of 
Europe, and must ultimately lead to 
an universal war. The. Manheitn 
Gazette is perfectly right; it is tffe 
Grey Administration who head the 
revolutions/^' crusade. Holding the 
balance in our bauds, we voluntarily 
throw our decisive weight into tfie 
scales of aggression, and the qjjffir 
Powers must unite to restore the 
beam. 

The years of prosperity will not 
endure" for ever to England, any 
more than to any earthly thing. The 
evil days will come when the gran- 
deur of an old and venerated namo^ 
will sink amidst the storms of ad ver- ’ 

sity; when her vast and unwieldy 


faithful friends in Holland or Portu- 
gal to uphold the cause of freedom ; 
in vain will she appeal to the world 
against the violence with which she 
is menaced ; her desertion of her 
allies m the hour of their adversity, 
her atrocious alliance with revolu- 
tionary violence, will rise up ia 
judgment against her. When called 
on for aid, they will answer, did you 
aid ub in the day of trial ? when re- 
minded of the alliance, of 150 years, 
they will point to the partition of 
IHtf'J. England may expiate by suf- 
fering the disgrace of her present 
defection ; efface it from the minds 
of men she never will. 

The Conservative Administration 
of England l^ve had many eulogists, 
but they have had none who haves 
established their reputation so effec- 
tually as their successors : Mr Pitt’s 
glory might have been doubtful ill 
the eyes of posterity, had he not been 
succeeded by Lord Grey. The con- 
trast between the firmness, integrity, 
and good ftwth of the one, amt the 
vacillation, deletion, and weakness 
of the other, will reave an impression 
on i the minds (Amen which will 
never be effaced. %e magnitude of 
tint perils from which we were saved 
by the first,. have been proved by 
the dangers we have incurred under 
the second; th#, lustre «of the intre- 
pidity of the Fortner, by the disgrace 
nmj * humiliation of the latter/ To 
tJie bright evening of England's 
glory, has succeeded the darkness 
of revolutionary night : may it be 
as brief as it has been gloomy, and 
be followed by the rise of the same 
luminary in a brighter morning, gild- 
ed by colours of undecaying beaut? ’ 
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Tilt AGE OF WONDERS J 

Or, the New Whiq War . 

A NEW SONG. 

Tung — Which Nobody can dh%$. 

I wonder if wonders are evef>to cease, ^ 

For at present they seem to bo on the increase- 
We are going to war in the mere Jove of peace, 

• And all to oblige TaJffeyrand and his Niece — 

Which uobody can deny, deny, 

• Which nobody can deny. 

Are we not getting on at a wrpiderful rate, 

\VJien those wliyn it once ’,nsa credit to hate, 

Can get us to give them a kingdom or state, 

Just because it would render their boundaries straight? 
W hich nobody can deny, deny, 

Which nobody can deny. 

I confess that it strikes me with wonderment too, 

That we thus interfere for that runaway crew, 

The foremost in flight from thy tield, Waterloo, 

And who still to thin day the same tactics pursue. 

Which nobody can deny, deny. 

Which nobody can deny. 

And 1 own that it raises my wtyuW as much 
To bear our W higs cry, 11 Let us now have a touch 
At that pig-headed Protestant people the Dutch’' — 

So long our best friends, and behaving as such, 

W hich nobody can deny, deny, 

Which nobody can deny. 

And then jtxst to render our wonder complete, 

1 beseech you to think of the new “ Oonruiued Fleet”— 
How* different from that which, with full topsail sheet, 
W'e cross’d the Atlantic twjce over to uie&i, 

Which nobody can deny, deny'. 

Which nobody can deny. 

*Tis wondrouj^o think how our di.ht will be paid 
By this simple Whig plan, for the stoppage of trade ! 

• How thiffcountry will thrive and our ioriuties be made— 
Throwing all our old statesman quite into the shade, 

/ Which nobody can deny, deny, c 

W hich nobody, can deny. 

• • 

Oh I who rail reflect upon wonders like these, 

Ai*d not bg jn love with this French disease ? 

So down with tfce Dutch, and their butter and cheese— 
It’s glqry against but la lirkin of grease. 

Which nobody can deny, deny, 

W hich nobody 2an deny. 
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